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PREFACE. 


There  are  very  few  pursuits  influenced  by  so  many  circumstances  as 
Gardening;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  interesting  to  a  lover  of 
that  healthful  and  ddightful  study  than  a  coUeetion  of  all  the  facts  and 
figures  that  relate  to  it. 

The  raising  of  new  varieties  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables,  the 
importation  of  Foreign  Plants,  the  scientific  discoveries,  the  improvements 
in  Culture,  the  results  of  experiments,  &c. — are  all  matters  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  Amateur  and  the  Professional  Gardener,  and  indeed  to  all 
who  take  pleasure  in,  or  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
Horticulture. 

A  faithful  record  of  all  these  subjects,  and  indeed  of  all  subjects 
of  practical  utility  connected  with  Gardening,  has  been  the  object  of  this 
Publication ;  so  that  the  "  Annals  of  Horticulture  "  literally  form  a 
comprehensive  History  of  Modem  Gardening,  embodying  every  improve- 
ment in  the  Science  to  the  present  day. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AdIAHTUM  CAPILLU8-VBMERI8,  554 

Aga|>uithu8  umbcUatus,  65. 
Alibrezia  nipicola,  241. 
AUamaDda  Schottii,  201. 
Anacharis  Altinaitrum,  1S9,  140. 
Angelonia  angustifolia,  411. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  566. 
Arecha  Cateoho,  98. 
Anneria  maritima,  470. 
Atplenium  Adiantum-nignim,  555. 
Athyrium  Filix-femina,  551. 
Athyrium  Filiz-femina  Tar.crispum, 
552. 

Bejaria  ledifolia,  107. 
Betel-nut  palm,  98. 
Botanical  illnttrationt,  566. 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  558. 
British  ferns,  547 — 555. 

Camellia  japonica,  76. 
Cantua  depeudens,  277. 
Cattleya  sphenophora,  278. 
Ceratoetema  longiflorum,  155. 
Child's  flower-garden,  668. 
Chrysanthemums,  1. 
Clematis  tubulosa,  98. 
Columbine,  666, 
Comarom  palustre,  868. 
Convolvulus  Soldanella,  866. 
Coryanthes  AJbertiose,  184. 
Cuckoo,  the,  184. 
Cuseuta  Epithymum,  865. 

Dendrobium  pulchellum,  824. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  885. 
Dipladenia  nobilis,  96. 
Dodder,  the,  365. 
Draining,  diagrams  of,  508 — 510. 

Episcia  bicolor,  467. 
Ericas,  wild,  367. 
Eugenia  Moritzianum,  190. 

Fence,  diagram  of,  537. 

Ferns,  wild,  547  —555, 

Flower  stands,  ornamental,  456. 


Flower  stands,  rustic,  840-^844. 
Fountain,  simple,  89. 
Frogbit,  the,  956, 
Fuchsia  loxensis  285. 
Fuchsia,  diagrams  of  perfection, 
528. 

Gardenia  nitida,  29. 

Oeometrical  gardens,  diagrsms  of, 

20^—206. 
Geraniums,  145. 
Gesnera  libanensis,  825. 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  898. 
Grislea  tomentosa,  496. 
Gutta  pereha  tree,  78. 

Heatin,  wild,  867. 
Helianthemnm  polifolinm,  526. 
Holly,  the,  576. 
Hoya  imperialis,  457. 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-rane,  356. 

Isonandra  Gutta,  78,  74. 
Ixia  columellaris,  18. 

Lathyrus  odoratus,  565. 
Leuehtenbergia  prindpis,  512. 

Metroiideros  robusta,  541. 
Mettemicbia  princeps,  198. 
Milkwort,  the,  226. 
Mitraria  coccinea,  478. 
Moon  wort,  the,  558, 
Mutisia  ilicifolia,  829. 

Nemophila  maculata,  529. 

—— -  insignis,  565. 

Nordmannia  cordifolia,  471. 

Ornamental  water,  diagram  of  con- 
struction, 60. 

Pardanthus  cbinensis,  14. 
Pamassia  palustris,  893. 
Pelargoniums,  145. 
Pentstemon  lanceolatus,  268. 
Plant,  parts  of  a,  565,  566. 


Pleasure  ground,  design  for,  438. 
Plumbago  Laipentae,  31. 
Polygala  vulgaris,  226. 
Pond,  section  of,  60. 
Pyrola  rotundifolia,  814. 

Restrepia  elegans,  251. 
Rhododendron  barbatum,  392. 
— — —  verticillatum,  216. 
Rock  sceneiy,  861. 

planU,  289. 

Rose,  460. 

Rural  seeneiy,  887,  481,  482,488. 

Rustic  work,  338—844. 

tables,  889—842. 

seats,  888-^48. 

flower-stands,  840—844. 

Schweriaia  superba,  187. 
Seats,  rustic,  838—848. 
Shipwreck,  488. 
Solandra  laevis,  88. 
Staking  trees,  51. 
Stands  for  flowers,  456. 
Staticas,  wild,  868. 
Steriphoma  paradozum,  179. 
Summer  houses,  449, 450. 
Sweet  pea,  565. 

Tables,  rustic,  389—342. 
Thibaodia     pincbinchenais     var. 

glabra,  S6, 
Thrift,  868,  470. 
Thunbergia  alata,  127. 
Trefoils,  wild,  369. 
Trichomanes  radicans,  550. 
— — ^    radicans    vaf.    An- 

drewsii,  547. 
Tropseolum  umbellatum,  25 

Verbena,  ideal,  75. 

Wahlenbergia  hederacea,  286. 
Weed  pincers,  281. 

Zauschneria  californica,  420. 
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Abies  ezcelu,  lor  fences,  539. 

jibsimikimm  ecmgesiuMf  295  ;  A.gla- 
dale,  795. 

Acacias,  culture  of,  468. 

Acacia  leptoneara,  91 ;  A.  oncino- 
phylla,  137;  A.  ixiophylla,  196; 
A.  Tisciduli^  197;  A.  argyro- 
phylla,  870. 

Acclimatising,  542. 

AcbiUea  alphia,  293;  A.  tomen- 
t08a,293;  i#.  cmta/a,  293 ;  J, 
pmnetata,  298. 

Achimenea  ocellata,  159;  A.  rosea, 
▼ar.  Tiokeea  Hoordima,  209 ;  A. 
Candida,  524 ;  A.  atrosan guinea, 
525  ;  A.  misera,  525 ;  A.  longi- 
flora.  Tar.  macrantba,  55%, 

Acropera  Batemanni,  557. 

Actinia,  or  sea  anemone,  421. 

Adonis  TemaHs,  293  ;  ^.opeimifia, 
293 ;  A,  Hellehvnu,  293. 

Adyseton  saxatile,  298. 

JEginetia  multiflora,  371. 

AUrides  odoratnm,  siAstitute  for 
tea,  40. 

iEthionema  membranaceum,  293. 

Agalmyia  staminea,  28. 

Agapanthm,  culture  of,  65. 

Agaric,  pbospborescent,  573. 

Agricaltaral  schools,  199 ;  chemis- 
try, 493. 

Ajaga  bracteosa,  293 ;  A.  Lax- 
manai,  298 ;  A,  iniegrifoUa,  293. 

AlehemiHa  alpina,  293 ;  A,  arg€nie4t, 
298. 

Alder,  for  fences,  539. 

Alibrexia  rupicola,  241  ;  sugges- 
tions  for  cultivating, ^242. 

Allainandaa,  culture  of,  202 ;  spe- 
cies of,  202. 

AllamandaTiolacea,  94 ;  A.  Scbot- 
til,  180,  201  ;  A.  puberula,  Tar. 
Gardner!,  158. 

Alloplectns  concolor,  271 ;  A. 
erioadyZf  271. 

Allotment  gardens,  management 
o(9. 

Ahtiis  glutinosa,  for  fences,  539. 

Aloe,  American,  120. 

Alpine  strawberries,  culture  of,  as 
annuals,  336. 

Alpine  plantu,  289 ;  culture  of,  280 ; 
in  pots,  289;  calendarial  instruc- 
tions, 290;  selection  of,  des- 
cribed, 292. 

Alstromerias,  description  of,  319 ; 
culture  of,  320. 

AlatrSmeria  aurea,  486  ;  A.  hs- 
mantba,  var.  Slrasiana,  486 ;  A. 
pulehella,  486 ;  A.  peregrina,tar. 
Brrembaultii,  486 ;  A.  caryo- 
pbyllsea,  489;  A,  Ligtu,  489; 
A.  peregrina,  489 ;  A.  ptlegrina, 
489 ;  A.  peregrina,  Tar.  flore  alba, 
491;  A.pulchra,  491 ;  A.  tricolor. 


Astromeria,  (continued :) 

492 ;   A.  Flot-Mariini,  492 ;  A. 

pulchra.  Tar.  bicolor,  493;    A. 

Nielliana,  493. 
Aly99oid€$  tomentota,  312. 
Alguum  taxaUle,  293  ;  A,  deltoide- 

mm,  296  ;  A,  eiliatmm,  299 ;   A. 

Bewieri,  309 ;   A,  podolicum,  809. 
Amaryllis,  culture  of,  458. 
Amaryllis  Atamatco,4%7i  A.advena, 

487 ;  A.  ttdvona,  var,  eerina,  491 ; 

A,  maraneiuU,  487  ;    A,  regina, 

487 ;  A,  minuta,  488  ;  A.  ptitta- 

cina,  489 ;  A.Sola^dratflora,  489  ; 

A.   tubUpatha,  492;      A.  Ber- 

teri,  492. 
Amateurs,  hints  to,  478. 
American  Aloe,  320. 
Amygdidus  persica  sanguinea  pie- 
no,  371. 
Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  139. 
Anaeyelut  tomentotut,  294 ;  A.  pu- 

beteens,  294. 
Anehusa  rupettris,  804 ;  A,  tchioldes, 

556. 
Androsace  camea,  293;  A.  Chams- 

jasme,  293  ;  A.  lactea,  293 ;    A. 

sarmentosa,  294 ;  A.  villosa,  294 ; 

A.    triilooa,   298;    A.  aeutffolia, 

293;   A,  Lekmatmiana,  295;  A. 

pauclflora,  294 ;    A,  hnuginoia, 

294  ;  A.  incana,  294 ;  A.  c^tata, 
294 ;  A,  alpina,  295 ;  A.  eiliata, 

295  :  A,  pubeocens,  295 ;  A.  Are- 
tia,  295 ;  A,  diapeiuia,  295 ;  A. 
hehetica,  295  ;  A,  Vitalkma,  295  ; 
A.  Intea,  295 ;  A.farinooa,  307 ; 
A»  primuloide$,  307* 

Andryala  aurea,  302. 

Angelique  Jamm  strawberry,  288. 

Angelonia  hirsuta,  93;  A.  arguta, 

93 ;  A.  biflora,  93  ;  A.  bracteata, 

98 ;  A.  angustifolla,  410 ;  culture 

of,  411. 
Anemone  ranunculoides,  294 ;   A, 
fiaoa,  294 ;  A,  lutea,  294 ;  A,  nemo- 
rota  luiea,  294;  A.granlandica,29S, 
Annuals,  hardy^  374. 
Anonpmue  ereeta,  301. 
Anopterus  glandulosa,  322. 
Antennaria  dioica,  294  ;  A.  alpina, 

294. 
Anthemis  tomentosa,  294  ;  A,  pu- 

betceiu,  294. 
Anthyllis  erinacea,  294 ;  A.  mon- 

tans,  294. 
Antiaris  lozicaria,  the  poison  tree, 

233. 
Aniiphylla  cceruUa,  309. 
Antirrhinum  Asarina,  294 ;  A,  td- 

pinum,  303 ;  A,  pubescent,  303 ; 

A,  tupinum,  303  ;  A,  triste,  303 ; 

A.  arugineum,  303. 
Apargia  aurea,  302;  A.  alpina,  303 ; 

A.  pyrentucof  803. 


I  Aphelandra  longiscapa,  322. 
Aphides,  to  destroy,  43. 
Aphorisms,  garden,  478. 

Apple  trees,  standard,  training, 
240;  in  pots,  381;  for  fences^ 
539. 

Apples,  the  best,  188. 

April,  gardening  memoranda  for, 
189. 

Aquilegia  alpina,  294;  A.  cana- 
densis, 294;  A.  elegant,  294; 
A*  variegata,  294 ;  A.  leptoceras, 
294;  A.  glandulosa,  488. 

Arabia  albiua,  295 ;  A.  undulata, 
295  ;  A,  eauctuica,  295 ;  A.  lep- 
tocarpaa,  295. 

Arboretum,  formation  of,  55 ;  trees 
and  shrubs  for,  55, 

Architecture,  garden,  449. 

Areca  Catechu,  99. 

Arenaria  balearica,  295 ;  A.  musco- 
ides,  295. 

Aretia  alpina,  295  ;  A.  Halteri,  293 ; 
A.  ciliata,  295;  A.  pubescens, 
295 ;  A.  helvetica,  295 ;  A.  bry- 
oides,  295 1  A.  ViUliana,  295; 
A.  rugosa,  295. 

Argemone  mexicana,  medical  pro- 
perties of,  570. 

Aristema  Murrayi,  424. 

Aristolochia  anguicida,  157. 

Arnieria  alpiua,  295 ;  A.  maritins, 
470. 

Amebia  echioidea,  55%, 

Arnica  BelUdiattrum,  296. 

Arpophyllum  giganteum,  272. 

Artemisia  gladaUs,  295. 

Arthrostemma  fragile,  90. 

Athyrium  Filix-femina,  and  its 
▼arieties,  550. 

Arum  Murrayi,  424. 

Atarina  cordifoUa,  294;  A  procum- 
bent, 294. 

Asarum  virginicum,  295. 

Asparagus,  wild,  368;  blanching, 
476. 

Asperula  alpina,  295 ;  A,  eynancbica, 
295;  A,  cilimtay  29S. 

Aster  alpinus,  295 ;  A.  hirtuiut, 
295 ;  A.  obovatus,  295 ;  A.  Belli" 
dhutrum,  296. 

Atterocephalut  Columbaria,  309. 

Astragalus  leontinus,  296 ;  A.  Tra- 
gacantha,  296 ;  A,  mattiUentit, 
296 ;  A.  aritiatut,  296 ;  A.  uralen- 
sis,  296 ;  A.  velutinut,  296 ;  A. 
alpinus,  305 ;  A.  minimus,  305 ; 
A,  motttamts,  305. 

Astrantia  minor,  296 ;  A.  digUata, 
296;  A,  Epipactis,  SOI. 

Auriculas,  the  best  varieties,  23. 

Auricula  ursi,  307. 

Aubretia  deltoidea,  296;  A,  Jhri 
bunda,  296. 

Autumn  radiihas,  418. 
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Azalea  indicai  the  best  yarieties, 

24  ;  culture  of,  44,  />32. 
Azalea  procumbens,  296. 

Batiana,  culture  of,  14 ;  descriptive 

list  of,  19. 
Ballota  pseudo-dlctaranus,  296. 
Balsam,  cultivation  of,  276 ;  pro- 
perties of,  276. 
Banksias,  culture  of,  447. 
Banyan  tree,  habit  of,  336. 
Barfta-jovtM  montanaf  294. 
Barberry,  for  fences,  640. 
Barkeria  Skinneri,  var.  major,  28. 
Bartsia  pallida,  297. 
Baskets  for  flowers  on  lawns,  376. 
Bastard  iron-wood  of  New  Zealand, 

270. 
Baischia  caneteent,  425  \  B,  ccntpir' 

ma,  426. 
Beans,  culture  of,  166. 
Bee-keeping,  176. 
Beech,  for  fences,  688. 
B<*et,  culture  of,  166. 
Bejaria  ledifolia,  107  ;  B.  sestuans, 

168,816;  B.  coercUta,  197;  B. 

cinnamomea,  197. 
Bellidiastrum  Michelii,    296;    B. 

montanum,  296. 
Bellis  sylvesiris,  296. 
Bellium  minutum,  296. 
Berberis,  evergreen  species,  their 

management,  818;    B.  Tulgarts 

for  fences,  640. 
Beringeria  pseudo'dictammu^  296. 
Bemoullia  mon/ofia,  810. 
Betel-nut  palm,  99. 
Black  Prince  Hamburgh  grape,  627. 
Blue-bell,  poetical  associations, 6 17. 
Blussard  Noir  grape,  627. 
Bolbophyllum  hirtum,  27. 
Borneo,  vegetation  of,  288. 
Botanical  distinctions,  481. 
Botanical  Magazine,    new    series, 

review  of,  232 ;  new  plants  pub- 
lished in,  in  1845,  232;  in  1846, 

232  ;  in  1847,  283. 
Botany  of  the  Lizard,  861. 
Bouquets,  Italian,  600. 
Bouvardia  Cavanillesii,    871;     B. 

muUifiora,  871. 
Bowmannia  speciosa,  91. 
Box  edgings,  397. 
Box  thorn  for  fences,  638. 
Bracken,  uses  of^  663. 
Brazil,  vegetation  of,  111,  668. 
Bristle  fern,  649. 
British  ferns,  647;  Handbook  of, 

review  of,  648. 
British  orchids,  128. 
Browallia  speciosa,  26. 
Buckthorn  for  fences,  640. 
Budding  rose  stocks,  41 9 ;  different 

kinds  on  one  stock,  474. 
Buildings,  rustic,  337. 
Burlingtonia  framns,  271. 
Burtonia  pulcheUa,  426 ;  B.  villosa, 

566, 
Buy  nothing  in  a  hurry,  878. 

Cabbage  palm,  884. 
Cabbage  root  maggot,  48. 
Cabbage    tribe,  culture    of,  164; 

aaving  for  seed,  476;    fearing 

from  sprouts,  476. 
Cacti,  culture  of,  513. 
Calammtha  mpettru,  308 ;   C.  ikjf- 

mifolia,  808. 


Calceolarias,  the  best  varieties,  24 ; 

culture  of,  633. 
Calceolaria  Fothergillii,  296. 
California,  vegetation  of,  844 ;  new 

plants  from,  856. 
CtUlianthemum  eoriandrifoHum,  808 ; 

C.    rutafolium,    308. 
Calliapia  aureOf  302. 
Camellias,  the  best  varieties,  24; 

culture  of,  76,  '032  ;  treatment  of 

young  plants,  76  ;  inarching,  78 ; 

grafting,  78  ;  cuttings,  79 ;  treat- 
ment of  large  plants,  80 ;    the 

camellia  house,  81  ;   calendarial 

directions,  82 ;  properties  of,  86  ; 

select  varieties,  86. 
Camelliajaponica,  var.  Storeyi,  195; 

var.  Leda  alba,  269  ;   var.  cary- 

ophylloides,  270. 
Campanula  csespitosa,  296 ;  C.  ^n- 

tirrhinum,  297  ;  C  Bellardl,  297  : 

C.  pumila,  297 ;  C.  unijlora,  297  ; 

C.  fragilis,  297  ;  C.  CavoUni,  297  ; 

C.  cochiearifoUa,  297  ;    C  erassi- 
foliOf  297  ;  C.  pulla,  297  ;  C.  gar- 

ganica,  297;    C.   EloHne,  297; 

C.  graminifolia,  313. 
Cantua  dependens,   271,  277;    C. 

tomeniosay  271  ;  C.  bux'rfolia,  271 ; 

C.  pyrifolia,  271;   C.  peruviana, 

271 ;  C.  loxennsy  271 ;  C.Jtexuota, 

271 ;  C.  bicolor,  278. 
Capnoidet  nobility  298. 
Capnarchis  tpeetabilii,  299. 
Capsicums  and  Chilies,  culture  of, 

425. 
Cardamine  trifolia,  297. 
Carnations,  the  best  varieties,  28. 
Carrot,  oultura  of,  165. 
Caryophyltata  nuntanoj  310. 
Caryophylbu    deltoideus,    299;    C. 

•uperlmh  299. 
Caaselia  integrifoUa,  269. 
Castille  japallida,  297 ;   C.  aepttn- 

tricmalit,  297. 
Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  bushes, 

to  destroy,  240. 
Cattleya  sphenophora,   270,   273 ; 

culture  of,. 274 ;  C.  lobata,  372. 
Cauliflower  plants,  protecting,  338. 
Cedronella  cordata,  297. 
Ccrastium  tomentoaum,   297 ;    C, 

Columaa,  297. 
Ceratostema  longiflorum,  187,  156. 
Cerbera  Tanghien,  443. 
Cereus,  culture  of,  534« 
Cerinthe  alpina,  297 ;  C.  maeulata, 

297 ;  a  orientalUy  306. 
Chsnestes  lanceolata,  26. 
Chaixia  Myconi,  308. 
Chamm$lu$i€rpHl{folitu,  296. 
Chamaltdon  proeumbens,  296. 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  297 ;  Cwtollit, 

296  \  C.  ochroleucua,  297  ;  C.  de- 

cumbens,  297  ;  C.  dubius^  297. 
Chemistry,  a  few  remarks  on,  894,; 

agricultural    and    horticultural, 

493. 
Chilies,  culture  of,  425. 
Chimaphila  maeulata,  297  ;  C.  um- 

bellata,  297  ;    C.  corymbosa,  298. 
Chirita  Moonii,  555, 
Chcndrotea  pyramidalUf  309. 
Chloriea  fimhriata,  872. 
Chorisia  speciosa,  94. 
Chorozema,  culture  of,  421,  538 ; 

the  best  kinds,  421. 


Chresta  sphsrocephala,  93 ;  C. 
pycnocephala,  94. 

Chryta  borealit,  298. 

Chrysanthemums,  culture  of,  1  i 
as  herbaceous  plants,  2  ;  as  dwarf 
plants  in  borders,  2 ;  in  pots  as 
dwarf  flowering  plants,  8  ;  dwarf- 
ing large  specimens,  4 ;  showing 
cut  blooms,  6 ;  properties,  6  ;  a 
few  of  the  best  sorts,  6  ;  calen- 
darial instructions,  7 ;  the  best 
varieties,  24 ;  Mr.  Munro'a  me- 
thod of  cultivating,  239. 

Chrysanthemum  alpinum,  308. 

ChrytioH  b{/lorum,  312. 

Cinerarias,  the  best  varieties,  24; 
culture  of,  533. 

Cineraria  popuUfoHoy  490. 

Citharexylon  perforalum,  270. 

Citrus  japonica,  371. 

Claytoiiia  virginica,  298. 

Clematis  tubulosa,  92  ;  C.  indiviaa, 
var.  lobata,  625 ;  C.  integrMia, 
626. 

Clerodendron  scandens,  136;  C. 
cupitatum,  137 ;  C.  Dethunea- 
num,  237. 

Clusta  tragrans,  92. 

Cochlearia  grsenlandica,  298;  C. 
acauUs,  303 ;  C.  pusilla,  808. 

Ccslogyne  brunnea,  1 37: 

Colonisation,  remarks  on,  390. 

Columbaria  ruheUa,  309. 

Coluiea  eutragalinaf  305. 

Commercial  productions  of  Borneo, 
234. 

Commilobium  polvgalsflorum,94 ; 
medical  properties  of,  67 1 » 

Compte  de  Paris  strawberry,  288. 

Coniferous  trees,  33. 

Canradia  Jloribundaf  822. 

Conservatory,  temperature  of:  Janu- 
ary, 26  ;  Februaiy,  87  ;  March, 
119;  April,  190;  May,  204; 
June,  275;  July,  818;  August, 
358  ;  September,  893  ;  October, 
466 ;  November,  506 ;  December, 
641. 

Continental  Gardens,  497. 

Convallaria  bifolia,  298 ;  C  quad- 
rifida,  298. 

Convolvulus  Soldanella,  Z^, 

CoptU  Uifolia,  298. 

Coris  monspeliensis,  298. 

Comus  canadensis,  298. 

Corrigiola  littoralis,  Z65» 

Coztusa  Matthioli,  298. 

Coiyanthes  Fieldiogii,  89  ;  C.  Al- 
bercinse,  134,  167 ;  culture  of, 
l35 ;  C.  maeulata,  492. 

Corydalis  nobilis,  298 ;  C.  tpecta- 
bUis,  299. 

Coiynocarpus  Uevigata,  322. 

Cottage  gardening,  162;  calen- 
darial instructions,  168. 

Cotyledon  rupestrie,  312;  C  imi- 
bilicata,  812. 

Crassula,  culture  of,  634. 

Crassula  lactea,  487. 

Crepit  aurea,  802. 

Crucianella  stylosa,  298. 

Cucubalut  acaulis,  810 ;  C  mueeotus, 
810;  C.  SaxifragUM,  SIO. 

Cucumbers,  frame-<-open  air,  877 ; 
impregnation  of,  477. 

Cuckoo,  description  oC,  184. 

Cumbula,  472. 
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Cimila  empiiqia,  313. 
Cuphea  ■ilenoides,  195. 
Curiofiities  of  Vegetable  Kingdom, 

443. 
CnscuU  callfornica,  195;   C.  Bpi- 

thymiim,  865. 
Cyclamen  Couon,  298 ;  C.  neapoli- 

tanum,    298 ;    C.  hedera/oUmm, 

298 ;     C.   autumnaie,    298  ;    C 

eurapammt  298. 
Cydonta  japonica,  883. 
Cymbidium  ebumeum,  28. 
Cypella,  culture  of,  14 ;  description 

of,  20. 
Cypripedium  Lowei,  28. 
Cyrtndra  staminea,  29. 
Cyrtanthns  striatua^  488 ;    C.  an- 

guBtifolius,  488. 
CjfHnu  raeemotvs,  491. 

Dahlia,  and  ita  progress,  12;  new 
flowers  of  1847,  13;  the  best 
varieties,  23;  estimate  of  best 
▼arieties,  358 ; 

Daisy,  garden,  eoltura  of,  820; 
poetic  associations,  515. 

Dammar,  288. 

Daphne  Fortuni,  48;  D.  indica 
odoraca,  culture  of,  67. 

Day  in  the  -woods,  252. 

Deep  planting,  effects  of,  191. 

Dendrobium  tortile,  28. 

Dianthtts  alpinus,  298  ;  D.  deltoi- 
deus,  299;  />.  ertnattu,  299; 
D.  tmpinus,  299;  D.  superbus, 
299 ;  D.fimhriaitu^  299 ;  D,  mul- 
tiJUutt  299 ;  D.  plumarius,  299. 

Diapensia  lapponlca,  299 ;  D,  hel- 
vttiea,  295  ;  D.  obtutifotia,  299. 

Didffmoearpui  jRejrti,  108. 

Dielytra  spectabil'is,  299,  385. 

Digitalis  minor,  299. 

Dipladenia  nobOis,  28 ;  culture  of, 
95 :  D.  tenuifolia,  94. 

Domdia  BpipacHi,  301. 

Doronieum  BeUidiasirumt  296. 

Double  Stocks,  377. 

Draba  aizoides,  299 ;  D.  alfAnOf 
299,  302;  D.  ciHarisy  299;  D. 
mamtaaat  299 ;  D.  uraUntif,  3('9. 

Dtaeoeephalum  altaiense,  299 ;  D. 
em-datum,  297  ;  D.  grandiJIoruM, 
299  ;  D.  boirytddeJi,  299. 

Draining,  506;  depth  of  drains, 
507 ;  arrangement,  508 ;  pro- 
cess, 508  ;  materials  for,  509  ; 
tools  required,  511. 

Drain  tiles,  509. 

Dryas  oetopetala,  299. 

Drypis  spinosa,  299. 

Duramia  Fiseheri,  269. 

Echinocactus  chloropthalmus,  271. 

Eekioides  patustriSf  804. 

Echium  Mertensii,  299;    E  albi- 

eonSf  299. 
Edgingnt  box,  397. 
Edraianthiu  graminifoIiuSf  813. 
Elder  for  fences,  540. 
Elementary   substances    of  rege- 

tables,  394. 
Emigration,  remarks  on,  390. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  299. 
Epacris,  culiure  of,  533. 
Epacris  Wilhnoreana,  197;  £.  im- 

pressa,  486. 
Epidendrum  umbellatam,  490 ;  E, 


dijforme,    491);  E.  eeryni5onm, 
490;  E.  nutans,  492. 

Epimedium  macranthum,  800  ; 
£.  violaceum,  300;  E,  grimdi* 
fiarumt  300  ;  E.  colchicuro,  27. 

Epiphyllum,  culture  of,  534. 

Episoia  bicolor,  425,  467 »  culture 
of,  468. 

Equisetums,  gigantic,  574. 

Branikemum  e^edneumy  322. 

Eranthis  sibiricuf,  800. 

Eria  leucoatachya,  90. 

Erica,  culture  of,  533. 

Ericaeetum,  formation  of,  53. 

Erieaia  alpbia,  301  ;  E.  twma,  301. 

Ericas,  at  the  Lizard,  366. 

Erigeron  alpinum,  800. 

Erinus  alpinus,  300 ;  E.  hispanicus, 
300. 

Eriostemon  neriifolium,  269. 

Eritriehium  nanumf  804  ;  E,  rupet- 
ire,  304. 

ErpetioB  reniformis,  300;  E,  he^ 
deraeea,  300. 

Eryngium  marilimum,  366. 

Erysimum  ochroleucum,  297. 

Erytharhiza  roiundifilia,  300. 

Esculents,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
446. 

EsUtss,  dilapidated,  464. 

Estates,rural,{mprovementsof,  433. 

Eugenia  Moritzi^na,  159, 190. 

Euonymns  fimbriatus,  269. 

Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,  re- 
view of,  185. 

Euphorbia  reneta,  300 ;  E.  jacqui- 
nisBfolia,  379. 

Eurffthalio  ieptev^da^  301. 

Evening  primrose,  poetic  associa- 
tions, 519. 

Evergreens,  advan^ge  of  planting, 
372. 

Ezacum  tetragonum,  var.bicolor,  26. 

Fagus  sylvatica  for  fences,  588. 

Farsetia  deUoidea,  296. 

February,  gardening  memoranda 
for,  87. 

Fecundation  of  vegetables,  41. 

Ftrrus,  British,  Handbook  of,  re- 
view of,  548. 

Ferns,  hardy,  culture  of,  547 ;  select, 
555. 

Ficns  indica,  336. 

Field  flowers,  poetical  auociations, 
516. 

Fig-trees,  management  in  the  open 
air,  238. 

Floriculture,  interests  of,  414 ;  pro- 
gress of,  544. 

Florist's  flowers,  the  best  Tsrieties 
of,  23  ;  review  of  the  past  and 
present  condition  of,  as  to  their 
ideal  properties,  242. 

Flower-garden,  the  Isdy's,  374. 

Flower-garden  of  the  )»oets,  514, 

558; dainy,    515;     snow- 

drop,  515 ;  primrose,  516 ;  heath, 
516;  lily  of  the  valley,  516; 
tulip,  517;  field  flowers,  517; 
blue-bell,  517  ;  furget-me-not, 
518;  rose,  518;  myrtle,  518; 
sunflower,  519;  evening  prim- 
rose, 519 ;  harebell,  519 1  ivy,  519. 

Flower-lists,  select,  4.m 

Flowers  of  Borneo,  236. 

Flower- stands,  ornamental,  456. 


Flowers  in  baskets  on  lawns,  376. 

Flowers,  the  standards  of,  450. 

Food  for  the  people,  197  ;  of  plants, 
compounds  of,  394,  413. 

Forcing  plants,  principles  of,  316 ; 
of  grapes,  413. 

Forest  Trees  of  Britain,  (Johns,)  re- 
view of,  31. 

Forget-me-not,  poetical  associa- 
tions, 517. 

Foimtain,  simple  method  of  mak- 
ing, 39. 

Fragarla  alba,  307;  F.  auna,  307. 

Frankenia  corymboaa,  300  ;  F,  re- 
vdutarSOO,' 

French  weed-pincers,  231. 

Frogbit,  culture  and  descriptipn  o( 
356. 

Fruit,  thinning  of,  383. 

Fruit-tree  walls,  cheap,  40. 

Fruit  trees,  seedling,  43 ;  forcing 
of,  317. 

Fuchsia  spectabilis,  268;  F.  loz- 
ensis,  285.  % 

Fuchsias,  the  best  varieties,  23; 
the  perfection  of,  523. 

Fumaria  nobUit,  398;  F,  waHva, 
298  ;  F.  tptetabUit,  299. 

Furze,  the  species  of,  109. 

Gain  de  Montreuil  peach,  288. 

Galanthus  plicatns  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  143. 

Gslax  aphylla,  300 ;  O.  roUmdifaUa, 
300. 

Galeandra  Devoniana,  486. 

Garden  architecture,  449;  allot- 
ments, 9,  163  ;  aphorisma,  478. 

Garden  establi»hment8,  words  to 
the  owners  of,  254. 

Garden  stakes,  colour  for,  42. 

Gardeners,  tiUed,  511. 

Gardens,  improvement  of,  433  ; 
continental,  497. 

Gardens,  suburban,  204;  plants  for, 
207  ;  oalendarial  instructions, 
214  ;  geometrical,  204  ;  un- 
drained,  381. 

Gardening,  promasof,  484. 

Gardening  for  children,  563. 

Qardeninff  for  cottagers,  162 ;  cal- 
endariiu  instructions,  168;  bee- 
keeping, 176;  poultry  keeping, 
177;  pig-keeping,  178. 

Gardening  memoranda  for  January, 
24;  February,  87  ;  March,  118; 
April,  189;  May?  203;  June, 
274;  July,  317;  August,  357; 
September,  392  ;  October,  455  ; 
November,  506 ;  December,  540. 

Gardenia  nltida,  27,  29;  culture 
of,  30. 

Gardening  produces  pleasure,  why, 
400. 

Gas-tar  walks,  144. 

Gastronema  sanguineum,  524. 

Geissorhiza,  culture  of,  descriptive 
list  of,  20. 

Genera,  species,  and  hybrids,  455. 

Genista  anglica,  300 ;  O,  minor, 
301 ;  G.  bracteolata,  490. 

Gentiana  alpina,  301  ;  O.  exeisa, 
301 ;  G.  fimbriata,  301 ;  G.  m- 
liata,  301 ;  G.  verna,  301,  487  ; 
G.  verna,  var.  alba,  301 ;  G.  sep- 
temfida,  301 ,  489 ;  G.  asclepiides, 
490;  G.  macrophylla,  490;  G. 
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Gentiana,  (continued :) 
acaulis,  491  ;  O.  saponarxa,  491  ; 
Cseptemfida,  Tar.  punctata,  492. 

Gentianella  fimbriata,  801. 

Geology  of  the  Lizard,  361. 

Geometrical  gardens,  204. 

Geranium  argenteum,  300 ;  G.  sac- 
guineum,  300. 

•Geranium :  see  Pelargonium, 

Gesnera  triflora,  26  ;  G.  pardina, 
91 ;  G.  breviflora,  195  ;  G.  liba- 
ncnsis,  322,  325. 

Geum  chammdrifoliumf  299 ;  G,  mon- 
/aAum,  310. 

Glechcma  grandifiora,  311. 

Glennj  .on  the  chrysanthemum,  1 ; 

,  caipellia,  76;  hollyhock,  122;  pelar- 
gonium, 145;  rhododendron,  216. 

Glenny'B  Garden  Almanac  (1848), 
review  of,  87;  (1849),  575. 

Globu'aria  vulf:aris,  301. 

Gloxinia  Teichlen,  272. 

GmeJina  Ithecdii,  472. 

Gnaphalium  alpinum,  294 ;  G.  dioi- 
cum,  294. 

Goldfussia  isophylla,  195. 

Gomphrena  officinalis,  94',  472. 

Gooseberry,  its  properties,  culture, 
and  management,  180 ;  prize  ya- 
riecies,  180 ;  pruning,  183 ;  thin- 
ning fruity  1 83 ;  as  standard  trees, 
183;  raising  seedlings,  183;  to 
destroy  caterpillars  on,  240. 

.Grafting  pelargoniums,  379;  dif- 
ferent kinds  on  one  stock,  474. 

Granadilla,  culture  of,  477. 

■  Grapes,  new,  42,  527 ;  mildew,  141. 

Gratiola  aurea,  301. 

Greenhouse  orchids,  culture  of,  278; 
selection  of,  281. 

Greenhouse,  temperature  of,  Jan- 
uary, 24 ;  February,  87 ;  March, 
1 19 ;  April,  190 ;  May,204 ;  June, 
275;July,318;  August, 35 8; Sep- 
tember, 893  ;  October,  456 ;  No- 
▼ember,  506 ;  December,  541. 

Greenhouses,  economical,  41  ; 
spring-flowering  bulbs  for,  142. 

Greenhouses,  management  of,  530 ; 
soils  required,  530;  choice  of 
plants,  531 ;  temperature,  531 ; 
watering,  532  ;  stages,  532; 
general  rules,  584. 

Gregoria  Vitalittna,  295. 

Grischowia  hirta,  136. 

Grislea  tomentosa,  496. 

Gros  GromierduCantal  grape,  527. 

Guano,  adulteration  of,  575. 

Gutta  percha  tiee,  73. 

Gypsophiia  prostrata,  301 ;  G.  the- 
sufolia,  301. 

Gyromia  virginica,  304. 

Habranthus  hesperius,  var.  adyena, 
487 ;  H.  hesperius,  yar.  miniatus, 
490 ;  U.  Bagnoldianus,  490  ;  H. 
hesperius,  yar.  pallida,  491 ;  H. 
versicolor,  491  ;  H.  Andersonia- 
nus,  491 ;  H.  robustus,  492. 

Hacquetia  Epipactis,  301. 

HakesB  Victorias,  95. 
.  Harebell,  poetical  association",  5 1 9. 

Hartweg's  Mission  to  California; 
344  ;  new  plants  obtained,  355. 

Hawthorn,  large,  41. 

Heath,  poetic  associations,  516. 

Hedyotis  coerulea,  301. 


Hedypnoi$  pyrenaica^  308. 

Helianthenrams,  culture  of,  410; 
descriptive  list  of,  401 ; 

Reliant hemum  cupreum,  301 ;  H. 
grandiflorum,  301 ;  H.  polifoUum, 
526. 

Heliotrope,  to  dwarf  for  beds,  375. 

Helleborus  odorus,  302  ;  H.  tri/ch- 
litu,  298;  H,  tnhbus,  298;  H. 
pumihu,  298;  H.  nbiricus,  300. 

Herbs,  culture  of,  167. 

Hesperantha,  culture  of,  14;  de- 
scriptive list  of,  20. 

Hibiscus  splendensy  192;  H.  Tel- 
fairic,  493 ;  H.  feroz,  526. 

Hieracium  angustifolium,  302  ; 
H.  Juricula,  802 ;  H.glaeiale,  302. 
H.  aureum,  302. 

Hints  to  amateurs,  478. 

Hippeastrum  stylosum,  487  ;  H.re- 
gium,  487  ;  H.  psittacinum,  489 ; 
H.  Solandriflorum,489. 

HtppUm  alpinum,  301 ;  H»  ttemum, 
301. 

Hippocrepis  helvetica,  802. 

Hircului  hieraeioidet,  809  ;  H,  pro- 
pinquus,  809. 

Hollies,  planting,  143. 

Hollyhock,  culture  of,  122 ;  soil 
and  situation,  122 ;  planting,  128; 
blooming,  123;  treatment  after 
blooming,  123;  propagation,  124; 
properties,  125;  calendarial  in- 
structions, 126. 

Horminum  pyrenaicum,  802. 

Horticultural  literature:  Hamilton 
on  the  Pine,  Yine,  and  Cucum- 
ber, 45;  Every  Lady  her  own 
Gardener,  46;  The  Gooseberry 
Register,  46;  The  Rose  Ama- 
teur*s  Guide,  46;  Gardener's 
Monthly  volume,  the  Dahlia,  47; 
Roberts  on  the  Vine,  47;  The 
Muck  Manual,  47;  Glenny's 
Properties  of  Flowers,  48;  Moore 
on  the  Cucumber,  182 ;  Botani- 
cal Looker-out,  132;  Companion 
to  Gardener's  Almanac,  183 ; 
The  Forester,  (Brown),  133; 
Gray's  Manual  of  Fruits,  133 ; 
Smith  on  the  Peach,  133.  See 
also  Retfiewf. 

Horticultural  schools,  199;  che- 
mistry, 493. 

Horticulture,  influences  of,  246. 

Hosackia  bicolor,  802. 

Hnustonia  cmrtdeut  801 ;  H.  gran- 
difiora,  301  ;  H.  Linnm,  801. 

Hoya  cinnaroomifblia,  91 ;  H.  im- 
perialis,  457 ;  H.  bella,  524. 

Hugelia  lanata^  90. 

Hutchinsia  alpina,  302  :  H.  rotun- 
difolia,  302. 

Hyacinths,  the  beat  varieties,  23. 

Hybrid  vegetables,  the  production 
o^  384. 

Hybridizing,  68,  455. 

Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranse,  856. 

Hypericum  elegans,  302 ;  H.  anagaU 
lidifolium,  302;  H.  Kohlumum, 
302;  If.  ^/cAriim,  302. 

Hypocyrta  glabra,  91. 

Iberis  gibraltarica,  302 ;  I.  Teno- 
reana,  802;  /.  dentata,  302; 
/.  specioMt  302 ;  /.  TenorUf  302 ; 
/.  tepoffolia,  302  ;    /.  pUata,  802. 


fmhuzeiro,  884« 

Impatiens  repens,  523. 

Indian  Islands,  vegetation  of,  261. 

lonopsidium  acaule,  302. 

Ipomsa  hirsutissima,  94. 

Isonandra  Gutta,  78,  158. 

Italian  Bouquets,  500. 

Ivy,  poetical  associations,  519. 

Ixia  and  allied  plants,  culture  of, 
14  ;  in  (he  greenhouse,  15 ;  in 
frames  and  pits,  16 ;  in  protected 
beds,  16 ;  raising  from  seeds  and 
ofisets,  17;  select  descriptive 
list,  18. 

Ixora  javaaaca,  92 ;  I.  laneeolariBy 
525. 

Jabuticaha,  884. 

January,  gardening  memoranda  for, 

24. 
Jaaione  perennis,  803  ;  /.  UevU,  $03. 
Jatropha  podagrica,  321. 
Jefiersonia  diphylia,  308 ;   J.  Bar- 

tonis,  803. 
Johnson  the  Forest  Trees  of  Britain , 

31 ;  on  Native  Trees ;  or,  a  Day  in 

the  Woods,  252 ;   on  the  Botany 

and  Geology  of  the  Lizard,  361 ; 

Gardening  for  Children,  568. 
Johnson's  Principles  of  Gardening, 

review  of,  826. 
Justicia  parasitica,  29 ;    J.    hngr- 

racemosa,  822. 
Karaka  of  New  Zealand,  322. 
Keilmeyera  rosea,  94. 
KewGardens  in  1837,&  in  1847,100. 

Lachenalias  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion, 142. 

Lady  Fern,  550. 

Lady's  flower  garden,  874. 

Laminaria  saccharina,  422. 

Landscape  gardening,  compendium 
of,  186;  remarks  on  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  parks,  gar- 
dens, and  estates,  438 ;  g^ieral 
rules,  433 ;  the  best  trees  should 
be  saved;  436;  working  of  a 
ground  plan,  437 ;  forming  roads, 
438 ;  planting,  440  ;  the  flower 
garden,  442 ;  buildings  and 
offices,  442. 

Larch,  for  fences,  538. 

Larix  europaea,  for  fences,  538. 

Lavanxia  muHea^  305. 

Lawns,  formation  of,  49;  grasses 
for,  50 ;  baskets  for  flowers,  on, 
376. 

Laxmanma  fateiculmia,  298. 

Lemon  treea,  culture  of,  66. 

Leontodon  squamosus,  303;  £. 
aureus,  302 ;  L.  alpinus,  803  ;  L, 
pyrenaieua,  803. 

Lepia  membranaeea,  293. 

Lepidium  alpinum,  302 ;  L.  Halleri^ 
802;  L,  ratundi/oUum,  802;  L. 
vioiyifrme,  803. 

Leptotes  bicolor,  272. 

Leucanthemum  alpinum,  308. 

Leucbtenbergiaprincipis,  472, 512  ; 
culture  of,  518. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  poetic  associa- 
tions, 516. 

Lime,  use  of,  in  a  garden,  520. 

Limodorum  callosum,  321. 

Limonium  reticulatum,  311 ;  L. 
sinuatum,  311. 
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Linaria    alpioa,    803;    L.   piloat, 

303 ;     L,    fmhttetnt^     308 ;    L. 

sapina,  803 ;  L.  tristis,  303. 
Linnsa  borealis,  303. 
Linum  aiutriacain,  803 ;  £.  anffu^ 

/olimm,SOZi  L.  flavuin,  303. 
Liparia  ferruginea,  137. 
Liquid  manure,  39. 
Lithospermum  graminifolium,  808 ; 

L.Jruiie9mm^  304 ;  L.  eanescent, 

424;    jL.  «0Mp«c«MM,  423  ;    L. 

ireetnm^  556. 
Lixard,  tlie,  geology  and  botany  of, 

361. 
Lobelia  Cavanilleaii,  490 ;   L.  per- 

jMi^UM,490. 
Loiweletiria  proeumhens,  296. 
Lonicera  anguatifolia,  371. 
Lotus  eoniieulalus  flore-plano,  304 ; 

L.  jrimuaius,  302. 
LnpiDUs  affinia,  324. 
Lycbnia  alpina,  304 ;    X.  oeoalif, 

810;  L.  olpeMtritf  310;  L,  fuai- 

rtfUo,  810;    X. pfwiTIa,  810 ;   X. 

Mxtfrtigaf  310. 
Lycium  enropcan  for  fences,  338. 
Lffcopais  eckioides,  556. 
Lyooria  amminea,  90. 

ICadagascar,  poison  tree  of,  443. 
Mabonias,  aelection  o^  318 ;  culture 

of,  318. 
Maiamtkfmum    hi/olmm,    298;    M, 

Convailaria,  298 ;  M.  eordifoUum, 

298. 
Maid  of  Mallnes  peacb,  28^ 
Mammlllaria  clava,  158. 
Marceda  demisaata^  487. 
Marcb,  gardening  memoranda  for, 

118. 
Margarita  BtlUdiasirum,  296. 
Marrubium  ptemdo-dielammu,  296. 
Martyuia  kmeeciata,  556* 
Matricaria  alpina,  308. 
MecomopnM  cambrieum,  304. 
Medeola  -virginiea,  304. 
If  elastoma  elsagnoides,  376. 
Melissa  pjfremaiea,  302. 
Melons,  P«*isian,  culture  of  330. 
Merreiia  lueida,  322. 
Mesembryantbemnms,  culture  of, 

332. 
Mettemichia  princeps,  193 ;  culture 

of,  194^ 
Metrosideros  robusta,  523,  541. 
Miconia  uropbylla,  823. 
Mildew  on  grapes,  141. 
Milkwort,  culture  and  description 

o^  226. 
Miltonia  flava,  557. 
Mitebellia  repens,  30  K 
MitelU  diphylla,  304. 
Mitraria  coccinea,  425, 473 ;  culture 

of,  474. 
Mnemiom  eaUaratwen,  313. 
Moebringia  muscota,  304. 
Maenehia  otMoides,  299. 
MoUuceUafruHcosa,  29$. 
MonardelU  undulaia,  524. 
Monesis  grandiflora,  304. 
Moon's    suppoMd    influence    on 

vegetation,  37. 
Moss,  growing  plants  in,  474. 
Moantain    Ash,    account   of   the 

33. 
Mnlgedium  macrorbizon,  30  K 
Mushrooms,  culture  of,  528. 


Mutisia  campanulata,  94;  M.  ilici- 

folla,  323,  327. 
Mffcema  beraginea,  808 ;    M,  py- 

retuucOf  808. 
Myoporum  laetum,  269. 
Myosotis  nana,  304 ;    M.  palustris, 

304 ;  M.  rupestris,  304 ;  M.  pau- 

e^ro,  304;  i#.  fereaau,  304. 
Myrtle,  culture  of,  119;   poetical 

associations,  518. 
Myrtus  rtbusia,  528,  512. 

Napoleona  imperialis,  424;  N,  Heu* 
detoUi,  424. 

Natural  History,  instructing  chil- 
dren in,  412. 

Navarretia  atractyloides,  525. 

Neglected  plants  :  Agapanthns, 
65  ;  orange  and  lemon  trees,  66 ; 
Daphne  indica  odorata,  67  ;  myr- 
tle, 119 ;  Nerium  Oleander, 
120. 

Nemopbila  maculate,  523,  529; 
N.  speeiesa,  523,  529. 

Neottia  cinnabariiM,  27. 

Nepenthes  Rafflesiana,  237;  N. 
Hoekeriana,  238 ;  N.ampullaoea, 
238 ;  N.  lavia,  557. 

yepeia  pumatifida,  299. 

Nerium  Oleander,  culiure  of,  120. 

New  flowers  and  plants,  26,  89, 
136,  157,  194,  268,  821,  369, 
424,  472,  523,  555. 

New  grapes,  42, 527 :  Sabibee,  527 ; 
Olwer,  527  ;  Reeve's  Muscadine, 
527 ;  Gros  Gromier  du  Cental, 
527 ;  Blussard  Noir,  527 ;  Ver- 
dal,527;  Nice  Black  Cluster, 
527;  Williams*  seedling,  527; 
Black  Prince  Hamburgh,  527. 

New  Holland,  climate  of,  557. 

New  peaches:  Maid  of  Mallnes, 
288 ;  Queen  of  Orchards,  288 ; 
Gain  de  Montreuil,  288. 

New  plants  from  California,  855. 

Newsirawberries:  Comptede  Paris, 
288 ;  Princesse  Royale,  288 ;  An- 
gelique  Jamin,  288. 

Nice  Black  Cluster  grape,  527. 

Nordmannia  cordifolia,  37 1»  471. 

Nymphsea  xubrat  333. 

Odontoglossuro  Rossii,  488. 

GSnothem  acanlis,  304;  (E,  ta* 
raraei/eliaf  305;  CE.  a$ttsoioba, 
305  ;  CE.  grand{/ioray  805 ;  (£. 
missouriensis,  305  ;  CE,  maero^ 
carpot  305. 

OidiumTuckeri,  142. 

Olwer  grape,  527. 

Oncidium  curtum,  27 ;  O.  amistum, 
27  ;  O.  tenue,  90 ;  O.  Pinelli- 
anum,  90 ;  O.  pbymatocbilum, 
197  {  O.  lurid  urn,  var.  purpu- 
ratom,  197 ;  O.  Geertianum, 
269. 

Onion,  culture  of,  163. 

Onopordon  Acanthium,  357. 

Onosma  orientalis,  305  ;  O.  stellu- 
lata,  305 ;  O.  siM/oatf ,  305 ;  0. 
iaurica,  305. 

Orange  trees,  culture  of,  66 ;  Ota- 
beite,  144. 

Orchids,  British,  culture  and  de- 
scription of^  128. 

Orchids  for  house  decoration,  324. 

Orchid  house,  temperature  of,  Janu- 


ary, 25 ;    February,  87  ;  March, 

119;    April,   190;     May,   204; 

June,  275  ;    July,  318 ;   August, 

358  ;   September,  893  ;  October, 

456;    November,  506;  Decern* 

her,  541. 
Organ  Mountain6,vegetationof,l  14. 
Ornamental  woods  of  Borneo,  235. 
Ornamental  plantations,  51 ;  water, 

59 ;   plants  not  introduced,  93  ; 

flower  stands,  456. 
Ornaments,  rustic,  337. 
Orondum  jtsaritta,  294. 
Orothamnus  Zeyheri,  158. 
Otaheile  orange,  144. 
Ozalia  Acetosella,  225  ;  properties 

of;   225;     culture  of,  226;    O. 

Tiolacea,  805. 
Oj^ypetalum  solanoides,  196. 
Ozytropis  uralensis,  296. 

Padua,  Botanic  garden  of,  497. 
Psonia  Moutan,  var.  atropurpurea, 

371 ;  P.  M.  var.  salmonea,  371  ; 

P.  M.  globose,  373. 
Palms,  products  of,  99  ;  culture  of, 

99;  betel-nut  palm,  99. 
Pansies,  the  best  varieties  of,  23. 
Pansy  and  its  progress,  1 1 0. 
Papaver  alpinum,  305 ;  P.  eambri- 

cum,  304 ;  P.  nudicaulc,  305  ;  P. 

radiccUum,  305. 
Pdratoda  of  the  Brasilians,  473. 
Parks,  Improvement  of,  433. 
Parnassia  palustris,  305,393;  cul- 
ture of,  894 ;  P.  europ<Ba,  305 ; 

P.  vulgaris,  305 ;  P.  caroliniana, 

488. 
Parsnip,  culture  of,  165. 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,    culture 

of,  477  ;  P.  amabilis,  556. 
PaveUa  javanica,  92. 
Peach  trees,  training,  40;  raising 

new  varieties  of,  335, 
Peas,  culture  of,  166. 
Pears,  the  best,  188. 
Pelargoniums,  the  best  varieties,  24 ; 

culture  of,  145,534;  blooming, 

148 ;  growth  of  show  planU,  148 ; 

of  large  plants,  149  ;  propagating, 

150;  properties,  151;  calendarial 

instructions,  152;  useful  varieties, 

154;  grafting,  379. 
PdtophorumVogdianum,  94. 
Penthorum  sedoides,  305. 
Peutstemon  lanceolatus,  267,  270 ; 

culture  of,  268;  P.  crassifolius, 

305. 
Peperomia  pallescens,  90. 
Ptriphragmoe    dependent,    271 ; 

P,fiexuoev>B,21l, 
Periploca  grsBca,  491. 
Periwinkle,  gold-striped,  41. 
Persian  melon,  culture  of,  330. 
Pervinoa  minor,  312;    P,  major, 

312. 
Petunias,  the  best  varieties,  24. 
Phaca  astragalina,  305 ;  P.  minima, 

805. 
Phaius  oallosus,  321. 
Phalsenopsis    grandiflora,   92;    P. 

rosea,  557. 
Phleboanthe  Laxmanni,  293. 
Phlomis  armeniaca,  305. 
Phlox  canadensis,  305  ;  P.  nivalis, 

305  ;  P.  pilosa,  306 ;  P.  amcetia, 

306  ;    P.   procumbens,  306 ;   P, 
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Phlox,  ((jontimied  :> 

reptans,  306;   P.  cbonaUi,  306 ; 

P.  proslrataf  306;   P.  9tohni- 

fsra,  306;  P.  scUcea,  306;  P. 

subulatA,  306. 
Phyteuma  comosum,  306;  P.  hu- 

mile,  306 ;    P.  armtrimfolivm. 

306  ;  P.graminifolium,^Q6\  P 
orbiculare,  306;  P.  eapUuliforine^ 
306 ;  P.  AemutpAmcum,  306. 

Picoteea,  the  b«Bt  varietiei,  23. 

Picria  saaxUUis,  308. 

Pig- keeping,  178. 

Pineapples  in  the  open  ground,  40 ; 
large,  417. 

Pinguicula  alpina,  306;  P.  edba, 
306;  P.alpeBlriSj  306;  P.jto- 
ffescenSf  306 ;  P.  ^rywrca,  806  ,* 
P.grandi6ora,306;  P.leptooerM, 
306 ;  P.  vulffariSt  306. 

Pinkg,  the  best  varieties.  23 ;  to 
propagate,  42. 

Pinus  Bentbamiana,  40,  349;  P. 
sylvestris,  fo^  fences,  537. 

Pitcher  plants  of  Borneo,  237. 

Pitombiera/  384. 

Plant,  the  parts  of  a,  566, 

Planting,  deep  and  shallow,  191. 

Pleasure  gardens,  formation  of^  49. 

Plumbago  Larpents,  30 ;  culture 
of,  31. 

Plumieria  rubra,  492. 

Pneumonanthe  eepternfida,  301. 

Podophyllum  diphyUumy  303. 

Poets,  flo  wer  garden  of  the,  5 1 4, 55  8. 

Poiretia  erecta,  801. 

Polemonium  pulcherrimum,  306 ; 
P.  reptans,  306. 

Poliumpyrenaicum,  311. 

Polyanthuses,  the  best  varieties,  23 ; 
mode  of  showing,  373. 

Polygala  vulgaris,  226 ;  proposed 
improvement  of,  227  ;  culture  of, 
228 ;  P.  Cbamaehuxus,  306. 

Polygonum  viviparum,  307. 

Poor  lands,  pktnting  of,  382. 

Poplar,  Lombardy,  for  fences,  538. 

Popularity  of  flowers,  41. 

Populus  fastigiata  for  fences,  538. 

Portulaca  Thellusonii,  487;  P. 
grandijlora  rutUa,  487. 

Potato  disease,  extent  of,  399. 

Potatoes,  raising  from  cuttings,  144 ; 
planting,  159  ;  best  flavoured  and 
most  productive  kinds,  162  ;  cul- 
ture of,  163 ;  advantages  of  plant- 
ing whole  sets,  417;  quality  of, 
how  affected,  475. 

Potentilla  alba,  507 ;  P.  Clusiana, 
807 ;  P.  cordaia,  307  ;  P.  nitidat 
807  ;  P.  aurca,  807 ;  P.  Halleri, 
3<>7;  P.  maculata,  307;  P. 
crocea,  307  ;  P.  cUpestria,  307 ; 
P.  ajginis,  807  ;  P.  dufna,  307; 
P.  pyrenaica,  307 ;  P.  ecUutbur- 
gensiSy  807;  P.JUifomiis,  807  ; 
P.  vema,  307 ;  P.  proeumbens, 
310. 

Potted  apple  trees,  381. 

Poultry  keeping,  177. 

Prepusa  connata,  93. 

Primrose,  poetic  associations,  516. 

Primula  Stuartii,  157;  P.  lactea, 
294}  P.  viUosa,  29^;  P.  Vital- 
iana,  295 ;  P.  auricula,  307 ; 
P.  ItUea,  807 ;    P.  cortusoides, 

307  ;  P.  farinoaa,  307  ;  P.  denti- 


oulata,  807 ;  P-  nivaha,  807 ;  P. 

algidat  307  ;  P.  orientalis,  807 ; 

P.  i^eoMO,  307 ;   P.  Palinuri, 

307. 
Princesse  Royale  strawberry,  288. 
Principles  of  gardening,  review  of, 

826. 
Properties  of  ihe  chrysanthemum,  6; 

camellia,   86 {    hollyhock,  125; 

pelargonium,  151;  rhododendron, 

223;  balsam,  275. 
Prunella  grandiflora,  807  ;  P.  ape- 

doaat  807 ;  P.  laeimata,  807 ; 

P.   hyssopifolia,   307;  P.  Wcb- 

biana,  196. 
Prunus  spinoaa  for  fencesi  539. 
Ptarmica  aipinay  298. 
Pteria  aquilina,  uses  of,  558. 
Ptdmonaria  auffruJticoM,^  804. 
Pyrethrum  alpinum,  3071  P.saxa- 

tile,  308. 
Pyrola  asarifolix,  308 ;  P.  ^mtxcu- 

lata,  297;    P.  UfnbeUata,  298; 

P.  urceolata,  300 ;  P.  uniflora, 

304;    P.   ehlorantha,  808;    P. 

rotundifolia,  808 ;  P,  Americana, 

808 ;  P.  dedinatay  808 ;  P.  gran- 

diflora,  808 ;    P.  major,  808  ; 

British  species  of,  813;  culture 

of,  314. 
Pyrus  japonica,  388 ;  P.  Malus  for 

fences,  519. 

Queen  of  Orchards  Peach,  288. 

Races,  improvement  of,  476. 

Radish,  Rose  of  Winter,  272. 

Radishes  for  autumn  and  winter, 
418. 

Rafflesia  Amoldi,  265. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  808  ;  R.  My- 
eoni,  308 ;  B,  acapigera,  308. 

Ranunculuses,  the  best  varieties,  24. 

Ranunculus  alpestris,  308 ;  H.  cre- 
natua,  808 ;  B.  mugeUenaia,  808  ; 
R.  rutsBfolius,  308 ;  R.  Berardi, 
308. 

Iiapuneultucomo9ua,$06;  R.  orbi- 
etdaria,  806. 

Ma^tu  of  the  New  Zealanderc,  541. 

Reeve's  Museadine  grape,  527. 

Restrepia  elegana,  159,  251;  cul- 
ture of  251  ;  R.  vittate,  524. 

Reviews : — 

Forest  Trees  of  Britain,  (Johns) 
31;  Garden  Almanac,  1848, 
(Glenny)  37;  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Brazil,  (Gardner) 
111,  568;  Every  Man  his  own 
Gardener,  (Abercrombie)  185; 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  232 ; 
Sarawak,  its  Inhabitants  and  Pro- 
ductions, (Low)  233  ;  Principles 
of  Gardening,  (Johnson)  326;  A 
Week  at  the  Lizard,  (Johns)  361 ; 
Suggestive  Hints  towards  Im- 
proved Secular  Instruction,  41 1 ; 
Wonders  of  the  Sea-f  hore,  420 ; 
Handbook  of  British  Ferns, 
(Moore)  548;  Gardening  for 
Children,  (Johns)  568;  Garden 
Almanac,  1849,  (Glenny)  575. 

Rhamnns  catbarticus  for  fences, 
540. 

Rhexia  mariana,  808 ;  R.  eaudata, 
828  ;  R.  decuaaata,  488. 

Rkinaetina  limanifolia,  295. 


Rhododetid ron  Brookeaiiuni,  194; 
R.  gracile,  194  ;  R.  verticillatnm, 
194;  R.  Jongiflonim,  195;  R. 
javanicum  flavum,  270 ;  R.  Cha- 
maecistus,  808;  R.  nikgirieum, 
870;  R.  barbatom,  870, 892  ;  R. 
aetoauMi  870. 

Rhododendrons,  their  culture,  216 ; 
various  kinds,  217 ;  raising  from 
seed,  218;  potting  and  planting, 
219;  plants  in  pots  for  bloom- 
ing, 221  ;  saving  seeds,  222  ;  as 
standards,  222 ;  tbe  best  varieties, 
24 ;  properties  of,  223 ;  calen- 
dartfli  instructions,  223. 

Rhododendrons,  parasitical,  287 ; 
forcing  of,  816. 

RhodotMimnua  Cfiamoeciatua,  308. 

Robertsonia  dentata,  809. 

Rock  gardens,  formation  of,  61  ; 
rootwork  in,  64. 

Rock  plants,  289 ;  culture  of,  289 ; 
in  pots,  289 ;  calendarial  instruc- 
tions, 290;  selection  of,  described, 
292. 

Rosa  rugosa,  var.  purpurea  plena, 
525. 

Rose  of  Winter  radish,  272. 

Rose,  poetical  associations,  518. 

Roses,  the  best  varieties,  24 ;  of 
singular  habit,  24;  their  novel- 
ties, 156;  forcing,  316;  g^rafting 
and  budding,  831 ;  budding,  419; 
stocks  for,  419 ;  choice,  460 ; 
yellow,  budding,  477. 

Rosetufb,  formation  of,  54. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  828. 

Rubus  arcticus,  308. 

Rudlia  grandia,  J  96. 

Russelia  juncea,  489  ;  R.  equiseti- 
farmia,  489. 

Russian  mode  of  training  fruit 
trees,  417. 

Rustic  buildings,  ornaments,  and 
scenery,  387. 
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THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

BX  GKOBOX  GLENKT,  F.H.B. 


Tbn  plant  derirei  iu  chief  attraction  from 
the  particuhtr  season  in  which  it  blooms.  It 
ii  showj  and  varied,  but  it  has  neither  ele- 
gance  of  habit,  nor  e^nunetrj  of  form,  nor 
ingnnce  to  reoommend  it.  The  most  remark- 
■kle  of  the  flowers  are  notorious  for  their  de- 
formity, and  although  we  have  now  British 
seedUng  varieties  coming  something  nearer  to 
a  proper  standard,  we  are  far  from  attaining 
what  mast  be  the  character  of  the  plant  and 
flower  before  it  can  be  ranked  among  the  bet- 
ter dass  of  Florists'  flowers. 

Although  a  Chinese  plant,  our  English 
Tarieties  will  soon  outnumber  and  excel  the 
original,  and  it  will  be,  like  the  CamelUa 
japonica,  essentiallj  English,  or,  st  least, 
Kuropean,  bef«u%  m&aj  years  pass  over  our 
heads.  The  plants  are  valuable  as  out-of- 
ioor  ornaments  in  mild  antomns,  for  they  suc- 
ceed the  dahlia ;  and  although  a  very  severe 
frost  will  destroy  foliage  and  flowers,  they 
will  live  through  a  frost  which  wiL  cat  off  the 
dahlia  past  recovery.  They  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, half-hardy,  but  their  beauty  is  frequently 
spoiled  just  as  they  are  comaiencing  their 
bloom.  The  plants,  if  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  are  too  tall  to  be  handsome,  and  the 
lower  leaves  wither  and  turn  brown  before 
the  blooms  come  to  perfection,  even  when  the 
season  is  suitable.  This  can  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  means  of  particular  cuhure,  and 
49. 


we  can  only  accomplish  an  improvement  in 
the  habit  by  carefully  counteracting  the 
general  tendency  of  the  plant  to  grow  lanky 
and  tall.  In  herbaceous  borders,  where  the 
subjects  are  allowed  lo  spread  and  throw  up 
annually  large  bundles  of  stems,  and  where 
thegeneral  collection  of  masses  bloom  yearaft^r 
year  in  large  heads,  the  appearance  of  the 
Chryaanthemnm  is  very  showy  j  and  in  such 
places  they  are  undisturbed  three  or  four  years 
together  ;  but  this  can  be  hardly  called  Culti- 
vation,— a  hundred  subjects  that  make  very 
striking  flowers  under  high  culture,  are  but 
rough,  thoi^h  showy  masses  of  bloom,  when 
allowed  to  take  their  own  choice.  The  carna- 
tion, piak,  picotee,  auricula,  polyanthus, 
primrose,  hyacinth,  tulip,  nardssus,  and  many 
other  subjects  which  are  noble  under  ridi 
and  judicious  growth,  spread  and  become 
large  masses  when  IgU  a  few  season^  and,  how- 
ever pretty  in  these  wilderness-like  borders, 
possess  no  claims  to  notice  for  their  individual 
flowers,  nor  for  the  form  of  their  plsnts  ;  yet^ 
propagated  yearly,  or  separated  eveiy  season, 
or  dug  up  and  replanted  properly  and  perio- 
dically, they  preserve  a  character  which  is  as 
superior  as  it  is  unlike  the  diminutive  blos- 
soms that  come  in  hundreds.  The  Chrys- 
anthemum,  then,  has  to  be  looked  upon  in 
difierent  stations  ;  first,  as  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  in  common  borders,  growing  in 
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maaset;  secondly,  as  a  dvirarf  showy  plant, 
sufDcientlj  protected  to  preserve  its  foliage 
in  choice  clumps  or  flower  borders ;  thirdly, 
as  a  pot  plant,  to  bloom  under  coyer,  and  be 
remoyed  wherever  flowers  are  wanted. 

AS  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

In  all  large  concerns  there  are  portions  of 
the  ground,  especially  distant  from  the  dwell- 
ing, laid  out  as  rough  borders,  in  which  her- 
baceous plants  that  require  no  culture  are 
planted,  to  grow,  spread,  and  bloom,  year 
after  year.  Hollyhocks,  Michaelmas  daisies, 
Aaron's  golden  rod,  perennial  lupins,  ever- 
lasting peas,  early  primroses,  monk's-hood, 
digitalis,  and  a  hundred  other  plants  that  die 
down  and  come  up  again,  are  planted  and  left 
without  any  other  culture  than  forking  the 
borders  after  they  begin  to  grow,  and  giving 
an  occasional  dressing  of  some  kind  of  manure. 
The  Chrysanthemum  ought  to  be  among  them, 
and  form  no  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 
The  yellow,  primrose,  white,  red,  brown, 
purple,  and  various  other  shades,  may  be 
planted  in  the  spring.  The  ground  ought  not 
to  be  rich;  vigorous  growth  is  very  much 
against  hardiness.  The  plant  that  will  live 
through  a  frost  in  poor  ground,  will  perish  in 
the  same  temperature  if  the  land  be  rich. 
This  has  been  found  by  the  growers  of  bro- 
ooli.  In  hard  winters  acres  have  been  cut  off 
in  rich  ground,  while  that  in  less  exciting  soil 
has  escaped.  If  the  border  is  anything  like 
good  ordinary  loam,  it  is  better  merely  to  see 
that  it  is  well  drained,  and  plant  without  any 
dung  or  dressing.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
height  stakes  should  be  placed  to  tie  them  up 
to,  so  that  they  may  not  be  broken  by  high 
winds,  and  in  due  time,  if  frost  does  not  inter- 
vene, they  will  flower  the  first  year,  though 
not  very  strong.  After  the  bloom  is  fairly 
oflT,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant  gone,  they 
may  be  cut  down  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  weather  be  very  severe, 
and  litter  can  be  had  handy,  a  little  thrown 
over  the  herbaceous  border  wiU  protect  many 
half-hardy  subjects  from  damage.  But  there 
are  many  who  do  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouble,  and  therefore  let  all  things  take  their 
chance.  In  the  spring  the  plants  shoot  up 
much  stronger,  and  require  the  same  care  as 
to  tying  to  stakes  ;  but  in  these  rough  borders 
a  single  stake  is  generally  all  that  is  bestowed, 
the  branches  being  merely  tied  somewhat  loosely 
together,  something  like  a  wheatsheaf,  for 
the  head  of  bloom  covers  all  over  the  top,  and 
looks  best  in  a  mass,  besides  being  less  damaged 
by  hard  weather.  In  this  way,  year  after  year, 
the  plants  will  grow  up  and  spread  until  they 
form  huge  bunches,  with  great  masses  of 
flowers  ;  and,  when  they  become  too  large, 
they  may  be  lessened  by  taking  some  of  the 


roots  away,  all  round,  with  the  plants  attached 
to  them.  This  may  be  done  by  chopping  off 
with  the  spade  ;  the  pieces  chopped  off  may 
be  planted  out  elsewhere,  or  be  used  to  make 
good  any  that  are  damaged  or  have  died. 
The  same  management  would  apply  also  to  all 
the  other  herbaceous  plants  of  the  kind,  bat 
our  business  is  with  the  Chrysanthemum. 

AS  DWARF  PLANTS  IK  B0EDEB8. 

To  make  a  naturally  tall  plant  grow  dwarf 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  but  the  facility 
with  which  the  Chrysanthemum  strikes  en- 
ables us  to  take  the  tops  off  when  they  have 
made  a  considerable  part  of  their  growth,  and 
thus  produce  the  bloom  upon  a  stem  half  the 
length  that  it  would  have  been.  We  have 
always  allowed  the  plants  to  grow  as  fast  as 
they  would,  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  or  the  open 
ground,  but  it  is  far  better  in  the  pit  or 
greenhouse.  In  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  we  have  taken  the  tops  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  about  three  inches  in  length ; 
these  should  be  cut  up  to  a  joint,  and  the  lower 
leaves  cut  o£^  so  as  to  leave  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  of  bare  stem.  Now  prepare 
some  wide-mouthed  pots,  by  putting  one-third 
of  crocks,  and  fill  up  within  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  pot,  tapping  the 
bottom  on  the  potting-table  to  settle  the  soil 
moderately  close,  and  make  it  quite  leye). 
The  soil  ought  to  be  half  loam,  one-fourth 
turfy  peat  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  a 
fourth  rotten  cow-dung,  also  rubbed  through  i 
the  sieve.  Fill  up  the  p«t  with  silver  sand, 
which  will  be,  of  course,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  on  the  other  soil,  and  with  a  very 
gentle  watering  saturate  the  sand  and  the  soil. 
Then  take  a  bell-glass,  that  will  just  fit  a  little 
within  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and,  having  first- 
made  a  mark  by  pressing  the  edge  into  the 
sand,  stick  in  the  cuttings,  ^o  that  the  bottoms 
touch  the  soil  through  the  sand,  and  not  more 
than  an  inch  apart.  A  gentle  watering  will 
settle  the  sand  down  close  to  the  stems,  and 
the  glass  should  be  then  covered  over,  pressed 
into  the  sand  a  little  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
the  pot  should  be  placed  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  in 
a  propagating-house,  or  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
stove,  and  be  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  by  a  paper  over  the  bell-glass.  Whether 
there  be  one  or  twenty  pots  is  immaterial — 
the  same  process  must  be  gone  through  with 
each  and  all.  Every  morning  the  glasses' 
should  be  wiped  dry  and  bright ;  cleanliness 
is  everything  with  cuttings.  The  sand  must 
be  moistened  whenever  it  gets  nearly  dry,  and 
if  any  one  of  the  cuttings  exhibit  anything 
like  mildew  or  damping,  remove  it  imme- 
diately from  the  pot,  as  there  is  nothing  sooner 
caught  than  mildew  or  damp.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  comparatively,  the  cuttings  will^ 
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bqpn  to  grow,  and  thejare  then  in  a  fair  way 
of  striking.  Continue  your  watchfulness,  the 
drying  of  the  glasses,  the  moistening  of  the 
sand,  and  removing  any  titat  appear  inclined 
to  damp  off ;  and  when  tbey  have  grown,  and 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  having  struck,  pre- 
pare for  potting  them  off.  Use  pots  of  the 
size  of  forty-eight  to  the  cast,  or  large  sixties. 
Put  crocks  at  the  bottom  enough  to  ensure  good 
drainage.  Use  nothing  but  loam  from  rotted 
turves  if  you  can  get  it.  You  do  not  want  to 
excite  rapid  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
slower  they  grow  the  better,  so  that  they  keep 
growing  in  a  healthy  state ;  put  some  of  the 
loam,  say  half  or  two-thirds  full,  and  then  turn 
out  the  ball  from  the  cutting-pot,  or  hold  them 
sideways,  and  strike  them  gently  sideways ; 
the  sand  will  fall  out,  and  the  bail  may  be  so 
loosened,  that  withdrawing  the  pot  with  a 
jerk  will  leave  it  on  the  bench.  By  pressing 
the  ban  it  will  part  a  little,  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  take  the  cuttings  away  one  by  one  with 
earth  about  their  fibres.  Hold  them  upright 
in  the  pot,  and  place  them  so  that  the  soil  will 
come  fully  as  high  as  the  sand  was.  The 
earth  should  be  pressed  all  round  the  root, 
moderately  closer  but  not  hard,  and  the  pots 
knocked  gently  on  their  bottoms  to  settle  the 
earth  properly.  After  watering  them,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  and  the  light 
covered  down  dose  the  first  day  or  two^  and 
th^  must  be  properly  shaded,  or  they  will 
^hoop.  Indeed  they  ought,  if  it  were  conve- 
nient, to  be  a  little  while  in  gentle  heat,  but 
this  is  rarely  practicable,  unless  slight  hot- 
beds were  made  on  purpose.  After  the  first 
day  or  two  th^  must  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  the  check  they 
receive  by  transplanting,  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  open  air  on  a  hard  bottom  of  pavement, 
or  some  contrivance  which  they  cannot  root 
into,  for  they  will  soon  protrude  their  roots 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  strike  them 
into  a  hard  gravel  walk  if  they  are  allowed  to 
do  sa  They  may  have  all  the  sun  but  an 
hoar  or  two  of  the  hottest  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  even  this  will  not  hurt  them  if 
they  are  kept  well  watered.  The  only  danger 
is  tha^  if  they  are  neglected,  the  soil  very 
soon  bakes  dry,  and  they  then  begin  to  suffer, 
and  the  leaves  turn  red  or  yellow.  The  best 
situation  is  a  border  which  is  protected  from 
the  midday  sun,  and  made  hard  by  paving, 
or  having  slates  or  wooden  planks  laid  on  ;  in 
a  very  short  time  the  pots  will  be  filled  with 
roots,  and  a  change  will  be  required,  but  the 
plants  will  be  just  ready  to  turn  out  in  the 
damps,  borders^  &c.,  where  they  are  to  be 
flowered  in  their  dwarf  state.  They  may  be 
planted  out  without  dressing,  three  feet  apart, 
to  allow  room  for  other  subjects  between  them. 
Hiey  will  flower  at  less  than  half  the  height 


they  would  have  attained  without  cutting  and 
striking,  besides  which  they  will  not  have  lost 
their  foliage  nor  their  colour.  The  plants 
that  are  put  out  thus,  would  the  next  year  be 
just  as  tall  as  any  other  ;  and  the  only  way  to 
make  them  otherwise,  is  to  take  off  the  tops 
as  we  have  described. 

m  POTS  AS  DWARF  FLOWERIKa  PLANTS. 

We  have  already  described  how  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  token  and  treated  up  to  the  filling  of 
the  first  pots  with  roots.  At  the  time  wheii 
they  are  turned  out  as  we  have  described  for 
the  beds  and  dumps,  when  dwarfing  is  an 
object,  a  certain  portion  may  be  continued  in 
pots,  but  they  will  at  that  period  require  to  be 
shifted  into  other  pots  a  size  larger.  Nothing 
more  need  be  done  than  striking  the  edge  of 
the  pot  against  the  potting-table,  while  held 
the  wrong  way  upwards ;  the  ball  will  leave 
the  pot  whole.  The  crocks  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed, but  a  few  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  new  pot,  and  enough  earth  to  just  cover 
them,  the  ball  may  be  placed  in  whole,  as  deep 
as  may  be,  and  the  soil  filled  in  all  round,  up 
as  high  as  the  edge  of  the  new  pot  $  if  t}ie  soil 
come  higher  up  the  plant  than  before,  so  much 
the  better ;  a  gentle  watering  to  jtottle  the 
new  earth  round  the  ball  will  be  necessary, 
and  they  may  be  then  placed  again  in  their 
out-of-door  locality,  attention  being  paid  to 
their  occasional  moisture.  They  will  all  be 
more  or  less  dwarf,  according  to  the  season, 
but  in  the  general  way  they  require  no  other 
attention.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
time  to  take  these  cuttings  may  be  June, 
Julv,  or  August ;  some,  indeed,  may  be  taken 
as  late  as  l^ptember.  It  would  be  always 
found  that  the  latest  struck  cuttings  were  the 
most  dwarf  when  they  bloomed,  but  it  will  be 
sometimes  found  difficult  to  strike  the  latest, 
and  this  is  our  chief  reason  for  striking  at 
different  seasons.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  cuttings  from  the  pots  or  out-of- 
door  plants,  but  they  answer  better  from 
potted  plants,  because  they  are  always  for- 
warder. They  may  again  fill  their  pots  with 
roots,  and  require  a  shift,  but  they  ought  to 
bloom  in  thirty-two  sized  pots,  that  is,  pots  of 
thirty-two  to  the  cast,  and  technically  called 
thirty-twos,  and  if  they  fill  ever  so  much  with 
roots,  they  must  not  be  shifted  into  any  larger, 
because  you  rather  wish  to  check  the  growth 
than  encourage  it.  In  September  the  frost  may 
come  pretty  sharply,and  damage  potted  plant8,so 
that  about  the  mid<Ueof  that  month  they  should 
be  placed  in  frames,  and  carefully  closed  and 
covered  at  night,  on  the  least  sign  of  severe 
weather ;  but  if  this  be  not  expected  or  likely, 
the  glass  is  covering  enough.  The  latest 
struck  cuttings  may  be  kept  under  glass  all 
through,  for  as  they  may  be  potted  off  the 
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first  time  as  late  as  the  end  of  August,  they  | 
cannot  draw  up  much,  but  thej  ought  to  have 
all  the  air  that  can  be  given  in  mild  weather, 
and  onlj  be  closed  in  cold  winds,  and  of  even- 
ings towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September ; 
after  this  period  they  will  show  their  bloom- 
buds,  and  when  these  once  appear  the  plants 
do  not  grow  materially.  If  fine  flowers  are 
the  object,  they  must  not  be  checked  with 
cold,  and  many  persons  make  up  a  house  full 
of  them,  and  regulate  the  temperature  with 
great  exactness.  It  will,  however,  always  be 
found  that  the  less  artificial  heat  they  have, 
the  better  will  be  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
and  foliage,  and  the  latter  will  be  retained 
best  on  the  stems ;  which,  in  spite  of  the  best 
management,  will  shriyel,turn  yellow,or  fall  ofl* 
altogether,  when  the  plant  is  attempted  to  be 
forced,  or,  by  the  neglect  of  the  watering,  gets 
starved.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  many 
nurserymen  to  take  off  cuttings  as  soon  as 
they  were  strong  enough;  but  the  great  object 
of  taking  cuttings  is  lost  under  this  treatment. 
The  plants  run  up  nearly  as  tall  as  if  they 
were  not  taken  off  at  all,  but  were  left  to  grow 
their  full  height ;  whereas,  when  their  growth 
is  half  made,  or  even  more  than  half,  the  tops 
have  so  much  less  to  do,  that  they  form  really 
dwarf  specimens  when  of  the  tallest  kinds. 
Some,  who  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  object 
in  view,  or,  perhaps,  never  thought  of  it 
seriously*  recommend  cuttings  to  be  taken  in 
April,  fancying,  perhaps,  they  have  made  a 
great  discovery,  when  they  find  that  April 
cuttings  strike  more  freely ;  but  they  answer 
no  purpose,  because  in  April  they  are  scarcely 
any  length,  while  the  June,  July,  and  August 
cuttings  are  taken  from  the  top  of  shoots  two 
feet  long.  Now,  we  will  not  say  that  the  top 
of  a  shoot  two  feet  long,  that  would  only  grow 
to  three  feet  if  left  on,  would  only  grow  the 
other  foot,  because  fresh  impulse  gives  vigorous 
growth ;  but  they  will  not  grow  one- half  the 
length  that  April  cuttings  would,  nor  be  half 
the  trouble.  The  flowers  as  they  advance  and 
begin  to  open,  become  still  more  susceptible 
of  damage  by  frost,  and  the  prevention  of  this 
is  the  only  care  required  at  this  late  period  of 
their  cultivation.  The  nurserymen  put  them 
in  houses,  and  give  them  a  little  heat,  but  the 
object  is  to  bring  them  into  flower  earlier  than 
they  would  come  otherwise,  and  not  with  any 
hope  of  bringing  them  finer.  Those  in 
houses  will  commence  flowering  in  October 
and  November,  and  continue  until  some  un- 
lucky frost  gets  to  them,  or  they  may  be 
removed  from  time  to  time  into  the  places 
their  flowers  may  be  wanted  in.  But  the 
culture  of  Chrysanthemums  may  be  considered 
complete,  up  to  the  period  when  the  buds 
swell,  and  the  flowers  are  opening ;  the  plants 
seldom  grow  much  after  that,  unless  they  are 


in  heat,  and  shaded,  and  this  should  always  be 
avoided'as  much  as  possible,  for  the  steins  by 
elongating  throw  the  leaves  farther  apart, 
and  destroy  the  shrubby  habit,  which  is,  whe- 
ther natund  or  artificially  produced,  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plant 

INCREASING  THE   BUSHY  HABIT. 

Although  we  may  obtain  from  cuttinga 
much  more  free  growth  and  larger  flowers, 
and  by  taking  them  late  keep  the  plants  very 
dwarf  without  topping,  they  may  also  be 
dwarfed  a  good  deal  more  by  topping  the 
strong  shoots,  and  encouraging  laterals.  This 
is  resorted  to  chiefly  for  large  specimens,  but 
the  small  potted  plants  that  we  have  been 
treating  of  may  be  topped  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  established,  and  the  side  branches  grow 
more  numerous,  and  get  forwarder  than  they 
would  otherwise.  The  plant  becomes  more 
bushy,  but  the  foliage  and  flowers  come 
smaller.  In  short,  we  obtain  more  branchea 
and  bloom,  but  we  sacrifice  size  to  number, 
and  sometimes  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
top  the  laterals  as  weU,  for  they  would  grow 
nearly  as  long  as  the  original  shoot  would, 
and  we  have  known  plants  so  managed  diffi- 
cult to  bloom  at  all  until  very  late  in  the 
winter.  The  way  to  manage  these  with  the 
best  chance  of  success,  is  to  take  one  of  the 
plants  from  the  July  cuttings,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  planted  out  from  the  cutting-pot,  and  well 
established  again,  take  off  the  top,  leaving 
three  inches,  or  if  the  plant  be  as  short  as  that, 
merely  pinch  out  the  heart :  as  the  laterals 
come  out  to  the  same  length  as  the  old  plant  was, 
they  require  to  be  stopped  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  their  turn  will  give  out  their  laterab ; 
and  where  these  cross  one  another,  or  are  in 
the  way  of  each  other,  or  are  too  thick  for 
their  general  appearance,  they  should  be  re- 
moved entirely  ;  but  this  may  be  continued 
so  as  to  prevent  fiowering  altogether,  so  that 
when  the  plant  has  become  moderately  bushy^, 
all  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  go  up  to 
bloom,  and  that  without  forcing,  or  heat  of 
any  kind,  but  merely  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  frame  and  glass,  and  allowed  all 
the  air. 

DWARFING  LARGE    SPECIMENS   WITHOUT 

STRIKING. 

"We  cannot  prevent  large  plants  from  grow- 
ing to  a  considerable  height,  but  we  can  at  least 
check  them  a  third  of  the  elevation  they 
would  acquire  in  an  ordinary  way.  The  pots 
which  have  contained  the  plants  of  last  year 
are  at  the  close  of  the  bloom  placed  in  winter 
quarters,  and  the  plants  are  cut  down  to 
within  a  little  of  the  soil.  In  the  spring, 
when  these  begin  to  grow,  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  these  pots,  trimmed,  the  top 
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surface  of  the  soil  taken  away,  pots  a  size 
larger  should  be  procured,  fresh  drainage  and 
fresh  soil  applied  to  the  plants,  the  soil  pressed 
well  round  the  ball  of  earth,  which  if  much 
bound  should  be  loosened ;  the  whole  should 
be  well  watered  to  close  the  earth  about  the 
roots,  and  the  pots  should  then  be  replaced  in 
the  pit  or  frames  they  were  in  before  ;  these 
plants  will  in  general  throw  up  more  shoots 
than  are  wanted,  a  selection  of  the  strongest 
and  best  should  be  made  after  they  have  grown 
up  a  little,  and  all  the  lanky  ones  should  be 
removed  altogether.  As  they  all  advance 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  the  earliest 
cuttings  are  wanted,  and  the  strongest  shoots 
may  be  topped  for  that  purpose.  The  length 
to  which  the  shoots  are  shortened  should  be  dif- 
ferent ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  strength  the 
strongest  should  be  left  a  good  deal  longer  than 
the  weakest,  because  they  are  capable  of  support- 
ing the  greater  number  of  lateral  branches, 
but  the  tallest  should  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  and  the  weaker  ones  not 
more  than  half  the  height ;  they  may  now  be 
put  oat  of  doors,  in  the  same  way  that  young 
plants  are,  in  the  shade  a  little,  and  watering 
must  be  attended  to.  These  plants  will  be 
considerably  shorter,  and  more  bushy  in  their 
habit,  and  bear  a  great  many  more  flowers. 
But  there  is  no  way  of  producing  the  Chrys- 
anthemum 80  well,  so  elegant,  in  such  good 
eoloor  and  condition  as  to  foliage  and  flower, 
as  that  of  taking  the  tops  of  the  shoots  at 
different  seasons,  and  growing  them  without 
heat. 

CHBTSANTHEMUMS    FOB    SHOWING    CUT 

BLOOMS. 

The  system  of  culture  for  growing  the  best 
show  blooms  to  cut,  must  be  totally  different 
from  that  which  we  have  recommended  for 
showing  the  whole  plant.  In  the  one  case 
we  want  to  exhibit  a  handsome  bushy  plant, 
with  as  many  flowers  as  it  will  carry  well  and 
bring  to  an  ordinary  size ;  in  the  other 
we  care  nothing  about  the  plant,  and  only 
want  an  ont-sized  bloom  to  be  cut  off  and 
shown  in  a  stand.  For  this  last  purpose 
select  a  few  of  the  best  sorts,  strike  a  portion 
in  antumn,  and  another  portion  in  early 
^ring;  in  thumb-pots ;  as  soon  as  the  roots 
reach  the  side  change  them  to  large  sixties ; 
when  the  roots  fill  these  change  to  forty-eights. 
All  the  while  they  are  growing  keep  them  out 
of  doMS  in  a  sheltered  situation  and  tied  up  to 
a  stick  but  not  too  tight ;  when  their  roots 
have  filled  the  forty-eight  sized  pot,  prepare 
the  blooming-pots,  size  sixteen ;  let  there  be 
a  good  two  inches  of  crocks  at  the  bottom  and 
prepare  a  good  rich  compost,  one-third  good 
loam  from  rotted  turfs,  one-third  turfy  peat 
earth  broken  small,  one-third  well-rotted  oow- 


dung,  or  dung  fi*om  an  old  melon  bed ;-  let 
this  be  well  mixed  and  laid  together  a  little 
while  before  using.  When  you  shift,  put 
upon  the  crocks  that  are  for  the  drainage  as 
much  soil  as  will  make  the  top  of  the  ball  of 
earth  even  with  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  having 
taken  the  ball  out  whole  with  the  plant  un- 
damaged, fill  up  all  round  with  the  prepared 
soil,  pressing  it  down  between  the  ball  and  the 
pot.  Take  off  all  the  side  shoots  all  through  the 
culture,  from  the  time  the  cutting  is  first 
struck  till  the  period  of  bloom.  When  the 
plants  are  shooting  up  pretty  strong,  take  out 
the  small  stick  to  which  they  were  tied,  put 
regular  carnation  sticks  and  let  them  run  up 
in  the  same  way,  be  ready  with  the  same  kind 
of  shade  as  the  carnation.  Besides  having 
these  in  pots,  plant  some  out  of  doors,  but  do 
not  let  the  side  shoots  grow,  and  in  other  re- 
spects treat  them  as  if  they  were  in  large 
blooming-pots.  When  the  buds  show  them- 
selves, reduce  them  to  the  best  two,  and  as 
soon  as  you  can  determine  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  answer  your  purpose,  remove  one  of 
these,  that  all  the  strength  may  be  thrown  into 
one  flower  only :  the  plants  in  pots  should  be 
put  into  the  greenhouse,  or  for  want  of  that 
into  a  deep  pit,  or  even  into  a  dwelling-hout-e, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  uncertain, 
because,  as  there  is  no  succession  of  blooms, 
a  frost  would  settle  these  altogether.  Those 
in  the  ground  may  be  bloomed  upon  tables 
like  the  dahlia,  and  covered  with  flower-pots 
in  the  night  and  during  bad  weather ;  the 
bloom  when  once  opening  will  not  be  improved 
by  rain,  nor  by  the  sun  when  it  is  too  power- 
ful, but  covered  over  during  the  bad  weather, 
and  in  the  night,  there  may  be  a  tolerably 
sharp  frost  without  injuring  the  flower,  and 
the  plant  stands  a  good  deal  of  rough  weather. 
Those  who  grow  tulips  under  an  awning  will 
find  the  frame  closely  covered,  protection 
enough  for  pots,  and  ou  taking  the  tulips  up 
in  June,  the  bed  itself  would  carry  the  chrys- 
anthemums to  a  very  good  bloom,  if  they  were 
planted  out  a  foot  apart,  the  dwarf  ones  out- 
side, the  taller  ones  in  the  middle  ;  but  only 
one  shoot  must  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  all  the 
side  shoots  from  that  must  be  removed  as  fast 
as  they  grow.  In  the  middle  of  September 
the  side-cloths  must  be  put  up,  and  the  top- 
cloth  be  put  on,  that  they  may  be  all  made 
close  in  case  of  frost,  and  every  night.  They 
will  have  done  their  bloom  in  time  for  the 
tulips  again,  for  as  there  is  but  one  bloom,  or 
two  at  the  most,  they  will  come  earlier  and 
be  done  with  by  the  first  or  second  week  in 
November,  which  is  time  enough  for  tho 
tulips.  Those  in  the  house  will  come  the 
finest  because  they  will  have  received  no 
check.  Those  in  the  open  ground  will,  how- 
ever,  do  well,  and  the  lot  flowered  in  the  tulip 
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bed,  will,  if  well  arranged  according  to  their 
heights,  in  five  rows,  a  foot  or  a  trifle  less 
apart,  form  quite  a  handsome  object  during 
the  greater  part  of  October.  If,  however, 
thej  are  not  to  be  cut,  but  merely  bloomed  as 
a  collection,  three  blooms  maj  be  left  on  each, 
to  last  so  much  the  longer  in  flower.  Chrys- 
anthemums are  packed  for  showing  the  same 
as  dahlias  are,  in  tubes,  with  the  stems  through 
a  stopper  made  of  wood,  cork,  turnip,  or 
potato,  and  so  kept  from  bruising  their  under 
leaves  by  the  height  of  the  stopper,  above  the 
stand  in  which  the  tube  is  dropped,  or  some- 
times fixed. 

PROPERTIES  OF   THE  CHRYSANTHEHUH. 

We  expect  a  sort  of  remonstrance  against 
the  properties  which  we  shall  set  down  as 
desirable  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  because  the 
forms  of  the  present  varieties  are  as  numerous 
as  were  those  of  the  dahlia  when  the  published 
rules  first  set  to  rest  the  properties  of  that 
universal  favourite.  There  were  among  them 
at  that  time  anemone-flowered,  China-aster- 
fiowered,  globe-flowered,  single,  and  semi- 
double,  flat,  starry,  and  ragged  flowers,  to  say 
nothing  of  colours.  In  the  Chrysanthemum, 
we  are  told  in  a  very  recent  publication,  that 
there  are  the  ranunculus-flowered,  the  in- 
curved, the  China-aster-flowered,  the  marigold- 
flowered,  the  clustered,  and  the  tasselled,  all 
of  which,  except  the  ranunculus-flowered,  are 
untidy  and  flimsy.  Great  eflbrts  have  been 
made  to  bring  these  flowers  into  notice,  and 
shows  have  been  established  at  which  the 
judges  have  not  known  by  what  rules  to  award 
the  prizes,  or  which  flower  was  the  best.  We 
aflirm  with  great  submission  to  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  this  flower,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  select  one  less  fit  to  exhibit,  cut 
from  the  plant,  and  that  individually  there  is 
nothing  to  hope  for  in  the  bloom  itself  that 
should  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  florist's 
flower ;  but  as  there  is  great  merit  in  growing 
the  plant  well  in  pots  only,  and  as  the  plant  is 
showy  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom  in  a 
house,  they  ought  always  to  be  shown  in  pots 
only,  and  the  merits  of  the  plant  be  td^en 
into  account  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the 
bloom,  and  as  such  we  shall  notice  both. 

1.  The  plant  should  be  dwarf,  shrubby, 
well  covered  with  green  foliage  to  the  bottom, 
the  leaves  broad  and  bright,  the  flowers  well 
displayed  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  come  in 
abundant  quantity,  and  be  well  supported  by 
the  stems. 

2.  The  flower  should  be  round,  double,  high 
in  the  crown,  perfect  in  the  centre,  without 
disk  or  confusion,  and  of  the  form  of  half 
a  balL 

3.  The  individual  petals  should  be  thick, 
smooth,  broad,  eircular  at  the  ends,  according 


with  the  circle  of  the  flower,  the  indentations 
where  they  meet  hardly  perceptible. 

4.  The  petals  must  not  show  their  under- 
sides by  quilling,  and  should  be  of  such  firm 
texture  as  will  retain  them  all  in  their  places. 

Size  of  bloom  to  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  foliage,  but  the  size  only  to  be  considered 
when  plants  are  in  all  other  respects  equal. 

The  properties  we  have  described  bring  a 
good  fiower  under  one  of  the  two  classes, 
ranunculus-flowered,  or  marigold-flowered, 
and  therefore  we  pronounce  the  tasselled,  the 
quilled,  the  incurved,  and  all  ragged  and  con- 
fused varieties,  as  well  as  all  those  which  ex- 
hibit a  disk,  to  be  inferior  to  the  other  flowers 
in  all  the  points  in  which  their  deficiencies 
can  be  recognised,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
there  may  in  a  few  seasons  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  ones  to  enable  us  to  banish 
them  altogether  as  show  flowers. 

▲  FEW  OF  THE  BEST  CHRYSANTBEKUMS. 

A  society  has  at  length  been  formed  in  the 
Metropolis  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
autumnal  visitor,  and  we  have  been  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  Chrysanthemums  as  large  as 
medium-sized  dahlias.  The  capabilities  of 
this  flower  are  but  little  known  by  ordinary 
dealers  ;  for  we  have  been  to  the  advertised 
collections  of  Messrs.  Chandler,  said  to  be  the 
best,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  there 
saw  nothing  to  tempt  us  to  grow  the  Chrysan- 
themum, except  as  an  out-of-door  subject  to 
prolong  the  lively  appearance  of  the  garden 
after  the  dahlias  are  over.  The  lanky  branches, 
only  half  furnished  with  discoloured  leaves, 
even  in  the  best  we  saw,  rendered  them  very 
ugly  in  pots,  and  those  who  do  not  see  them 
grown  as  they  may  be  grown,  will  not  be 
tempted  to  adopt  them  as  a  stock  flower  in 
collections.  Since  the  properties  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum were  laid  down  a  few  years  since, 
the  foreigners  appear  to  have  chosen  their  new 
varieties  better,  and  there  are  some  approach- 
ing the  standard.  As  a  proof  of  the  difference 
between  well-grown  and  ill-grown  specimens  : 
we  had  made  a  descriptive  list  for  the  purpose 
of  publication  from  the  collection  at  the  Yaux- 
hall  Nursery,  and  after  attending  the  show  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at  the 
Rochester  Castle,  Stoke  Newington,  we  threw 
our  list  into  the  fire ;  we  will  give  a  specimen 
of  the  discrepancy. 

The  Clustered  Yellow.  — "  Bright 
yellow,  flowering  in  dusters,  with  soft  quilled 
petals,  standing  out  like  irregular  rays  ;  these 
in  some  places  thick ;  in  others  thin,  so  that 
the  flower  never  forms  a  circle ;  hard,  con- 
fused eye,  with  petals  undeveloped ;  abundant 
bloom." 

Perhapstheabovedescription,  taken  honestly 
from  scores  of  plants  at  Yauxhall,  b  as  unjust 
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«B  ooold  be  written ;  but  it  seems  that  tibe  Qirys- 
anthemunij  like  manj  other  subjects^  wants 
more  care  than  nurseiymen  will  bestow. 
Clustered  yellow  was  in  all  the  winning 
staQds>  and  there  were  many  pots  of  it  besides, 
and  our  description  from  well-grown  speci- 
mens would  be  thus  : — 

Clustered  Yellow. — A  noble  round 
bright  yellow  flower ;  very  full  on  the  face 
with  exceedingly  good  centre  petals,  inclined 
to  cup,  and  altogether  one  of  the  best  show- 
fiowera^  according  to  the  properties  laid 
down. 

GoLLifi,  another  grand  flower,  was  ex- 
hibited, as  large  as  a  middling-sized  dahlia. 
The  petals  of  this  flower  cturl  upwards  and 
turn  over  inwards,  showing  the  back  of  the 
petal,  but  very  uniformly  closing  into  as 
q>lendid  a  bloom  as  ever  we  saw,  forming 
almost  a  cone,  but  rounded.  The  colour  is 
pale,  but  it  is  darkened  gradually  on  one  side, 
like  an  apple  or  other  firuit ;  the  shading  is  so 
gradual  though  it  deepens.  The  centre  of 
this  flower  is  good,  though  made  up  as  it  were 
by  the  curling  petals  meeting  in  tlie  middle. 
We  are  quite  within  bounds  in  saying  that 
Goliah  was  four  inches  across^  and  beautifully 
formed,  the  outline  as  true  as  a  drawn  circle. 

Two  COLOUBED  INCUBYED  is  a  uoble  flower, 
the  front  of  the  petals  one  colour,  the  back 
another,  and  all  the  petals  sufficiently  incurved 
to  show  the  backs.  The  face  is  rather  hollow, 
but  it  is  a  bright-looking  flower  in  a  stand. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  best  formed  of  all  is 
Annie  Salteb  ;  a  small  flower,  bright  yellow, 
with  reflexed  petals,  laying  well,  and  forming 
two-thirds  of  a  balL  There  is  nothing  among 
the  whole  tribe  so  completely  a  show-flower 
as  this  little  pet,  though  it  is  "^^  small  com- 
pared with  many  favourites. 

Most  of  the  Chrysanthemums  in  present 
cultivation,  even  the  best,  have  curled,  or,  as 
they  are  caUed,  incurved  petals  ;  generally 
loose  and  irregular  ;  but  there  are  a  few  and 
very  /ew,  that  make  up  well,  that  is  to  say, 
that  are  symmetrical  when  full  bloomed,  and 
form  a  sort  of  half-globular  flower,  close 
enough  to  pass  well  in  a  stand.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  these  will  give  our  Con- 
tinental friends  a  good  notion  of  what  will  pass 
current  among  florbts;  and  we  strongly  advise 
all  who  intend-  to  commence  the  cultivation 
of  this  flower,  to  confine  themselves  entirely 
to  those  we  mention  until  they  see  something 
better,  for  the  descriptions  now  publishing  are 
altogether  false,  and  we  in  vain,  in  a  very 
large  collection,  sought  for  more ;  we  proceed, 
however,  to  describe  them. 

Cahfestboni,  purplish  red,  y^j  full,  toler- 
ably round  ;  a  good  fuU  size,  showing  the 
duU  underside  of  the  petal  by  reason  of  its 
curling,  the  centre  full  of  petals,  but  sunk. 


Beauty  is  after  the  fashion  of  Goliah,  but 
not  so  compact.  The  flower  forms  well,  be- 
cause, although  the  centre  is  thin,  the  petals 
curl  over,  and  make  up  a  nice  globular  and 
somewhat  rich-looking  flower. 

Kino  is  blush  pink,  curling  like  others,  but 
making  up  into  a  showy,  bold,  round,  good 
flower ;  centre  pretty  round,  and  general 
appearance  rich. 

Abistides  is  a  fine  orange-coloured  medium- 
sized  flower,  very  bold  and  full,  desirable  on 
account  of  its  being  the  best  of  its  colour,  and 
showable. 

Defiance,  lai^e  white,  forms  a  good  round 
flower  by  the  petals  curling  inwards,  so  that 
the  outside  of  them  is  shown  ;  the  petals  are 
not  BO  thick  as  some,  but  the  style  is  very 
pretty. 

LucmuM,  a  blush  white ;  made  up  much  in 
the  same  way  by  the  petals  curling  inwards  ; 
full-sized,  and  very  pretty. 

FoBMOSA  is  also  a  very  pretty  white,  but 
not  so  large  as  some  others  ;  forms  a  nice 
globular  flower,  although  the  petals  are  not  so 
full  as  many  of  the  sorts. 

These  few  are  all  that  we  should  grow  of 
the  great  number  we  have  seen,  and  all  we 
should  recommend  others  to  grow.  There 
may  be  some  new  ones  to  come  out  in  the 
season,  and  one  especially  that^we  at  present 
do  not  know  the  name  of,  but  which  we  mean 
to  recommend  to  make  up  a  dozen.  It  is  of 
no  use  recommending  a  parcel  of  misshapeji 
flowers  that  present  no  good  qualities.  It  is 
wasting  ground,  and  pots,  and  house-room  to 
cultivate  them.  As,  however,  there  are  some 
who  may  wish  to  buy  less  than  a  dozen,  tlie 
principal  object  will  be  to  judge  from  the 
above  descriptions  which  are  the  best,  regard 
being  had  to  diversified  colours.  The  general 
management  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  the 
year  round  may  be  thus  laid  down  : — 

Januabt. — In  this  month  most  of  the  flowers 
will  be  gone,  and  the  plants  may  be  cut  down  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  pot,  and  placed  in  the 
pits,  where  they  can  be  covered  up,  or  plunged 
in  rows  in  the  ground,  to  be  hooped  over,  or 
covered  with  dry  loose  litter.  Those  which 
have  not  done  flowering  should  have  decaying 
blooms  removed  as  fast  as  they  decline.  If 
the  soil  has  wasted  in  the  pots  so  that  they 
are  not  full,  fresh  earth  may  be  put  to  fill  the 
pots,  as  the  earth  is  some  protection  to  the 
crowns  of  the  roots,  and  it  prevents  water  from 
lodging  in  the  pots. 

Febbuaby. —  Continue  as  in  January, 
taking  out  and  providing  for  the  bloomed 
plants,  protecting  against  hard  weather :  the 
pits,  or  frames  and  lights  should  be  left  open, 
and  the  plants  on  all  occasions  uncovered  in 
mild  weather. 

Mabch. — The  balls  may  be  turned  out  of 
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the  pots,  the  top  surface  rubbed  off,  some  of  the 
spent  mould  shaken  out  of  the  roots,  which  may 
be  slightly  trimmed,  the  plants  repotted  in  the 
same  size  or  larger  pots,  with  fresh  compost, 
new  drainage,  and  so  forth,  and  may  be 
replaced  where  they  were  taken  from  ;  only 
remember  that  when  plants  are  plunged,  the 
hole  in  which  the  pot  is  placed  ought  to  be 
carried  down  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  narrow  enough  to  prerent  the  pot  from 
going  down,  but  sufficient  to  hold  the  water 
which  runs'  through  the  pot,  instead  of  pre- 
venting its  egress,  which  would  be  the  case 
were  the  pot  fitted  to  the  solid  bottom. 

April. — The  shoots  come  up  thick  now,  and 
those  who  propagate  for  sale  take  them  off  as 
fast  as  they  come,  and  continue  striking  them 
under  a  bell  glass  in  sand  and  soil,  and  with 
a  little  bottom  heat ;  rub  the  glass  dry  every 
morning  inside ;  shade  the  cuttings  from  the 
sun  by  means  of  paper  which  does  not  exclude 
the  light.  Those  plants  which  are  to  be 
grown  for  specimens  are  not  to  lose  any  of 
their  top^,  but  may  have  all  superfluous  shoots 
removed  to  strike  for  young  plants.  Continue 
protection  through  the  month,  and  when 
necessary  give  them  moderate  waterings. 

Mat. — The  plants  may  now  generally  be  ex- 
amined an4  removed  to  a  sheltered  and  shady 
place,  where  they  are  to  make  their  summer 
growth.  You  may  continue  to  remove  super- 
fluous shoots  and  branches  for  propagation,  and 
strike  them  as  before  directed.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  some  of  the  struck  cuttings  may  require 
potting  off,  and  they  should  be  continued  in 
the  heat  they  were  struck  in  until  the  plants 
have  recovered  their  check.  You  may  begin 
now  to  trim  the  large  specimens,  leaving  no 
more  main  shoots  than  you  require. 

June. — Top  some  of  the  longest  of  the  shoots, 
but  not  generally,  as  July  and  August  cuttings 
make  shorter  and  better  plants ;  but,  where 
quantity  is  required,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
upon  the  alert ;  strike  them  as  before.  Pot 
off  struck  cuttings,  and  those  which  have  be- 
come established  and  got  over  the  potting  may 
now  be  placed  out  where  they  are  to  grow  ; 
some  may  be  left  to  grow  naturally,  others 
may  have  the  tops  taken  off  to  throw  out  late- 
rals. The  large  ones  must  be  looked  to  and 
treated  as  required  ;  if  they  are  to  be  grown 
as  specimens,  they  must  be  shortened  and 
trimmed  out ;  if  destined  to  supply  late  cut- 
tings for  dwarf  plants,  they  may  go  on  grow- 
ing. See  to  the  watering,  which  must  never 
be  neglected  with  growing  pot  plants,  because 
they  dry  rapidly. 

July. — Take  off  more  cuttings  from  the  tops 
of  the  strong  shoots  of  the  plants  left  for  the 
purpose,  and  strike  them  as  before.  Pot  off  all 
those  that  are  struck,  and  shift  some  of  the 
earliest  that  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots. 


Give  abo  all  the  specimen  plants  a  shift,  if 
they  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Look 
well  to  the  watering;  top  any  of  the  small 
plants  intended  to  be  made  bushy  ;  and  place 
out  those  plants  which  have  been  potted  off 
and  have  recovered  themselves. 

August  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  events, 
and,  therefore,  requires  a  continuation  of  the 
same  treatment  as  that  for  July.  Take  off  the 
last  cuttings.  Let  them  be  from  the  tallest 
shoots,  for  they  will,  in  the  end,  make  the  short- 
est plants.  Strike  them  with  great  care  and 
attention,  because  they  are  naturally  the  roost 
obstinate.  Pot  off  struck  cuttings ;  shift 
plants  which  have  filled  their  pots  from  one 
size  to  another ;  and  look  well  to  the  specimen 
plants,  which  require  thinning  out,  toppin^r, 
removing,  or  shortening,  the  growing  shoots 
to  give  something  like  symmetry  to  the  plant. 
So  with  the  young  ones.  If  they  are  not 
growing  handsome,  and  ore  getting  lanky, 
shorten  them  also,  always  excepting  those  to 
be  grown  naturally,  but  from  cuttings  ;  tie  up 
the  specimens  out  of  doors.  Plant  out  some 
in  the  open  ground. 

September. — Sonfe  of  the  plants  are  indi- 
cating flower,  and  all  have,  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  come  pretty  well  to  their  growth.  Now 
they  must  be  taken  to  their  several  places,  ac- 
cording to  their  purpose,  some  into  a  warm 
greenhouse  to  bloom,  and  be  drawn  up,  and 
spoiled  ;  some  to  the  conservatory,  to  figure 
among  the  few  autumn  flowers ;  but  the  mass 
to  cold  pits,  where  they  are  protected  from 
frost,  but  can  have  all  the  air  in  mild  weather, 
even  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  gloss  oil 
day.  in  all  their  stations  they  will  require 
occasional  watering  ;  fasten  any  of  the  loose 
shoots  of  these  in  the  open  ground. 

October  and  November  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuance of  their  approach  to,  or  their  com^ 
pletion  of  bloom ;  and  they  merely  want  the 
same  treatment.  Some  apply  liquid  manure 
to  them  instead  of  plain  water.  It  is  a  wrong 
notion,  spoiling  the  texture,  the  colour,  and  the 
endurance  of  the  bloom. 

December. — The  bloom  of  the  early  ones 
begins  rapidly  to  decline  ;  and,  as  this  occurs, 
cut  down  the  plants,  and  remove  them  into  cold 
pits,  or  plunge  them  in  the  open  ground  where 
they  can  be  protected  by  hoops  and  mats,  or 
litter.  See  that  the  place  be  itell  drained,  and 
have  the  pots  filled  with  compost,  that  no  water 
may  lodge.  Keep  off  the  heaviest  rains,  if 
possible.  Those  in  the  open  ground  may  be 
flowering  half  through  this  month,  if  the  wea- 
ther has  been  mild  ;  but  when  the  frost  finishes 
the  bloom,  they  may  be  cut  down  and  cleared, 
and  left  to  take  their  chance,  or  be  covered  up 
with  rough  litter.  All  the  plants  are  to  be 
removed  from  their  various  flowering  places 
to  their  resting  quarters,  and  be  tended  during 
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-&€  rest  of  the  winter  as  plants  at  rest ;  Tery 
little  water,  very  little  care,  an  occasional 
inspection  to  see  that  the  draining  is  clear,  is 
all  they  want« 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS. 

T&08S  who  will  allot  ground  to  poor  cotta- 
gers at  a  moderate  rate  are  real  benefactors ; 
and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  ground  is  made  profitable  should   be 
instructed  by  a  supply  of  some  plainly  written 
book,  that  they  may  read,  or  have  read  to  them, 
or,  to  make  the  work  of  benerolence  more 
complete,  they  should  be  instructed.  £eonomy 
in  the  management  of  an  estate  turned  into 
allotments  is  a  first  consideration^  and  were  we 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  we  should  do 
it  effectually.     Let  us  first  consider,   then, 
what  is  necessary  to  a  garden  ?     First,  good 
ingress  and  egress  by  well-made  paths  and 
roads ;  second,  a  supply  of  water  within  reach. 
We.  will  suppose  fifty  acres  of  land  to  be 
adopted,  from  its  situation,  for  the  use  of  the 
oottage  peculation  of  a  village  or  town,  and 
that  the  ground  ia  worth  3L  per  acre  as  a 
rentaL      To  this  fifty  acres   of  land  there 
should  be  a  road  or  roads,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  difficulty  of  approach  in  bad  weather. 
The  number  of  allotments  should  be  two 
hundred,  which  would  allow  of  forty  rods  to 
each  person,  and  the  holding  should  be  limited 
to  the  forty  rods  until  a  man  could  show  the 
managers  or  the  owner  that  his  family  was 
large  enough  to  render  him  a  proper  object  for 
more.     The  forms  of  these  allotments  should 
be,  as  near  as  may  be,  ten  rods  long  and  four 
wide,  and  as  many  of  them  squared  properly 
as  the  form  of  the  entire  space  will  allow.     Of 
course,  some  will  be  worse  than  others.     We 
would  have  a  range  of  pig-styes  in  the  most 
convenient  part,  for  the  purpose  of  being  let  at  a 
triflii^  rent  to  such  allotment  holders  as  choose 
to  keep  pigs,  that  they  might  have  on  the  spot 
the  means  of  using  their  waste  profitably,  and 
supply  themselves  with  manure.     There  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  and  many 
ways  there  are  of  carrying  it  out.     On  these 
fifty  acres  there  should  be  placed  a  creditable 
man,  whose  cottage  should  overlook  the  whole 
plot,  and  who  should  have  the  following  duties 
to  pei-form  : — He  should  keep  the  public  roads 
in  order,  that  is  to  say,  the  main  roads  that 
lead  to  all  the  allotments,  but  not  the  private 
paths ;  he  should  be  an  inspector,  to  see  that 
each  allotment  holder  does  not  damage  or 
infringe  on  his  neighbour,  or  commit  any  nui- 
sance, or  suffi^r  weeds  to  seed  in  his  ground 
and  blow  over  other  people's ;  he  should  collect 
the  rents  weekly,  and  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
occm-renoes  of  note ;  he  should  keep  a  supply 


of  appropriate  seeds,  purchased  wholesale  by 
the  managers,  and  retailed  at  cost  price  to  the 
holders  ;  and  he  should  be  in  authority,  as 
constable,   to    apprehend   any    trespasser  or 
person  committing  wilful  damage  ;  he  should 
also  keep  spades,  rakes,  hoes,  and  other  useful 
garden  tools,  bought  wholesale  and  sold  at  the 
cost  price  to  the  allotment  holders,  or  for  a 
weekly  payment  instead  of  money  down.     We 
reckon  this  office  at  a  cost  of  20s,  per  week, 
or  less,  including  his  rent.     So  that  let  us 
charge  the  roads  and  repairs,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  proper  wells  or  supplies  of  water 
at    1/.   per  acre,  the    overseer    at    II    per 
acre,   and  the  land  3/.  per  acre.     Let  the 
charge  for  each  allotment  be  6d.  per  week, 
or  twenty-six  shillings  per  annum  for  each 
quarter  of  an  acre,    being  at  the  rate    of 
five  pounds  four  per  acre.      The  efiect  of 
allotments  like  these  would  be  like  magic  on 
a  rural  population  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  too  many  cases  the  prices  have  amounted 
to  extortion.   Five  pounds  per  acre  is  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  for  a  poor  man  to  pay  :  but 
in  scores  of  places  there  is  more  than  double 
the  rent   charged ;    in    some  places   it  has 
amounted  to  twelve  pounds  per  acre.     Here 
we  have  the  means  of  providing  two  hundred 
poor  men  with  each  a  garden  large  enough  for 
his  family  purposes  for  sixpence  a  week;  audit 
should  be  the  study  of  the  managers  to  draw 
up  such  rules  as  might  prevent  the  holders 
from    extravagance  or  waste  by  restricting 
them  to  the  articles  they  should  grow.    These 
rules  might  extend  to  an  obligation  to  grow  so 
many  rods  of  potatoes  every  year,  and  no  more, 
because  the  first  object  should  be  the  ensurance 
of  food  for  the  family,  and  preventing  them 
from  growing  too  much  of  a  lazy  crop.     A 
few  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  disposal  of 
so  much  of  the  land  in  useful  food,  and  ju- 
dicious restriction  of  the  quantity  that  might 
be  used  for  flowers  and  useless  or  extravagant 
crops,  would  be  as  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  holder  as  the  land  itself.     Sup- 
pose there  were  none,  a  man  naturally  idle 
might  plant  all  his  plot  with  potatoes,  leave 
them  to  take  their  chance  till  earthing  up 
time,  and  then  leave  them  till  the  time  for 
taking  up,  when,  having  more  than  he  can 
possibly  use,  he  would  have  to  sell  them,  and 
the  money  might  possibly  be  expended  badly; 
whereas,  if  he  were  obliged  to  have  difierent 
crops  in  about  the  proportion  that  families 
consume  vegetables,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
work  at  his  garden  continuously,  and  provide 
wholesome  changes  in  the  vegetable  diet  of  his 
family,  and  sell  the  surplus  if  he  please.     We 
have  especially  mentioned  potatoes,  because  we 
should  not  IUlo  to  see  our  rural  population 
become  lazy.     Lreland  gives  us  too  fatal   a 
result  for  us  to  adopt  potato  culture  as  the 
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.dependence  of  our  working  classes.  It  has 
been,  in  our  opinion,  the  ruin  of  the  people 
there,  as  fur  as  the  total  prevention  of  honest 
industry  can  be  so  called.  If  a  family  there 
could  secure  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with 
potatoes,  and  take  up  the  crop,  it  was  all  thej 
cared  for,  the  labour  was  nothing ;  the  crop 
was  their  food,  and  so  without  any  incitement 
or  encouragement  to  work,  and  enough  potatoes 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  they  were  alike 
reckless  of  every  thing  beyond  the  mere  po&- 
sessiop  of  their  store  to  last  the  season.  The 
failure  of  their  crop,  therefore,  was  the  failure 
of  every  thing.  To  find  them  labour  and  pay 
them  well  for  it  was  forcing  them  into  active 
exertion,  which  they  could  not  brook,  and 
making  them  work  or  starve ;  this  un- 
fortunately put  the  whole  population  out  of 
the  way ;  their  discontent  was  manifest, — 
their  idleness  a  downright  firmly- rooted  vice. 
They  would  understand  nothing  in  the  way  of 
relief  except  finding  them  food,  while  they 
indulged,  as  heretofore,  when  their  pits  were 
full  of  potatoes  ;  and  unless  there  were  certain 
restrictions  in  the  mode  of  cropping,  the  allot- 
ment of  land  among  the  rural  population  of 
England  might  in  some  degree  awaken  notions 
by  no  means  beneficial  to  their  morals  or  their 
social  condition.  There  is  as  much  to  guard 
against  in  one  extreme  as  the  other.  Give 
the  poor  gardens  that  shall  enable  them  to  use 
their  over  hjours,  and  by  means  of  increased 
industry  procure  a  greater  plenty  of  good 
wholesome  vegetable  food,  and  you  teach  them 
the  value  of  labour  by  the  double  operation  of 
profitably  filling  up  their  leisure  time,  and 
keeping  them  out  of  some  other,  and  in  all 
probability  costly  occupation.  Nothing  in  our 
experience  tends  so  to  demoralize  men  as  idle 
time  on  their  hands :  the  mind  must  be 
amused ;  the  less  mind  a  man  has  the  more 
easily  is  he  induced  to  go  astray.  What  is  the 
ordinary  consequence  of  a  man  coming  from  his 
daily  labour  with  three  hours  daylight  on  his 
hands  before  bed-time  ?  He  and  his  com- 
panions, with  no  profitable  object  in  view, — 
nothing  to  tempt  them  to  advantageous  occu- 
pation, go  and  take — we  are  putting  the  most 
lavourable  construction  on  the  thing — go  and 
take  their  social  pipe  and  pint  of  beer  at  the 
ale-house  ;  suppose  this  to  be  done,  and  no 
more,  the  man  has  expended  at  the  week's  end 
one  shilling  for  beverage  in  which  his  wife 
and  children  participated  not,  and  goes  home 
to  bed  to  get  up  to  his  daily  labour  in  the 
morning  and  repeat  the  same  in  the  evening;  so 
that  instead  of  adding  one  iota  to  his  resources 
by  the  three  hours  of  his  own  time,  he  uses 
them  to  lessen  his  income,  if  nothing  worse. 
But  suppose — and  this  applies  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  rural  population — suppose  the 
mind  is  a  little  more  active,  and  wants  a  little 


more  excitement, — suppose  there  are  games  at 
skittles  and  bowls,  and  quoits,  and  other  more 
objectionable  gambling  going  forward,  and  he 
mixes  with  the  throng,  it  is  not  one  nor  two 
pints  that  will  do,  and  the  Saturday  night  is  a 
painful  one  to  the  mother  and  children  at 
home ;  suppose  half  the  wages  have  gone  to 
pay  the  ale-house  score,  and  suppose  the  frugak 
shilling  laid  by  for  clothing  ij  the  frugal 
housewife  is  missing,  and  we  gradually  see  the 
poor  creatures  worse  clad  and  worse  fed: 
what,  then,  becomes  of  the  man  ?  He  does 
not  improve  while  he  has  three  hours  of  idle 
time  on  his  hands.  He  gets  from  bad  to  worse; 
he  begins  to  see  griping  poverty  at  home. 
He  has  seen  enough  to  feel  acutely  now  and 
then  the  mischief  he  has  done ;  but,  with  no 
path  pointed  out  for  him,  and  no  apparent 
means  to  recover  himself,  he  fiies  to  the  ale^ 
house  to  dissipate  the  gloomy  picture,  and 
makes  bad  worse;  perhaps  joins  some  society  o£ 
poachers^  and  tries  to  get  by  these  means  some* 
thing  to  make  up  for  the  money  spent  in  drink* 
One  step  only  from  poaching  to  less  equivocal 
robbing,  and  the  man  is  lost.  How  to  reclaim 
the  thousands  of  this  precise  character  is 
worth  serious  consideration.  Ofi*er  him  an 
allotment,  as  in  some  places  they  do  now, — he 
has  no  tools,  no  money  for  seed,  no  means  of 
starting  fair.  Hence  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  system.  Let  the  same  power  that  provides 
him  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  at  six- 
pence per  week,  provide  him  with  his  proper 
tools,  seeds,  and  other  necessaries,  at  sixpence 
a- week  more  till  they  are  paid  for,  and  the  man 
is  saved.  He  vrill  fly  to  his  garden,  and  feel 
it  the  greatest  relief ;  he  will  feel  the  good 
effects  in  an  incredibly  short  time;  he  will  lay 
down  on  his  pillow  fatigued, — ^but  to  lay  down 
with  a  quiet  mind  after' fatigue  is  one  of  those 
luxuries  which  are  valued  by  all  who  can 
enjoy  it;  and  who  can  so  well  ei\joy  it  as  those 
who  have  been  previously  in  the  habit  of 
going  home  to  a  wretched  wife,  to  ragged 
children,  to  an  empty  cupboard,  feverish  with 
drink,  but  nevertheless  sensible  enough  to  be 
cut  to  the  heart  by  the  sighs  of  his  neglected 
helpmate?  Yet  thousands  of  such  men  are 
allowed  to  go  step  by  step  to  infamy  and  per- 
dition for  want  of  considerate  superiors.  All 
men  have  to  pay  some  sacrifice  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bulk  of  their  property.  They 
pay  for  a  watchful  police  ;  they  pay  an  in- 
surance premium  to  save  themselves  in  case 
of  fire ;  and  if  the  landed  gentry  in  every 
town  would  devote  the  most  favourably  situated 
fields  to  give  the  humble  population  the  benefit 
of  a  garden,  they  would  be  preserving  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  the  rest  of  their  pro- 
perty. They  would  not  be  called  upon  for 
so  much  poor-rates;  they  would  protect  them- 
selves better  than  the  police  can  protect  them 
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firom  continual  petty  depredations :  but  there 
18  oneconsideration  that  is  far  bejond  all  others; 
they  would  be  saving  their  fellow-man  from 
being  totally  lost  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
All  we  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  wish  to  adopt  the  system  effectually 
is,  that  they  should  have  an  overseer  who 
should  be  a  practical  gardener,  living  in  a  cot- 
tage on  the  spot :  that,  among  other  duties 
such  as  we  have  spoken  of,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  teach  the  holders  the  handiest  and 
best  way  of  doing  things,  when  they  were 
manifestly  ignorant  of  it;  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
holders  of  allotments,  to  be  sold  to  those  who 
want  them,  at  the  cost  price,  and  take  the  money 
weekly  with  their  rent.  This  would  be  effective 
benevolence,  and  the  fruits  would  be  mani- 
fest in  a  rapidly  improving  neighbourhood. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  restrictions 
as  to  crops,  something  must  depend  on  locality 
and  the  habits  of  the  people ;  generally  speak- 
ing, half  the  ground  in  potatoes  should  be  the 
maximum,  a  quarter  the  minimum ;  they 
diould  never  be  allowed  to  plant  potatoes  two 
years  tc^ether  on  the  same  spot.  Half  the 
ground  should  be  the  maximum  for  wheat ; 
but  there  should  be  no  obligation  to  sow  grain. 
The  other  crops  should  be  carrots,  cabbsge, 
lettuce,  celery,  spinach,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables ;  but  there  should  be  a  restriction 
as  to  the  quantity  of  any  one  thing,  because 
the  object  is  to  make  them  provide  well  for 
families,  and  not  be  extravagant  Fruit 
should  be  restricted  to  the  useful ;  not  costly 
fruit  for  sale.  The  object  is  not  to  create 
market-gardeners,  but  to  make  happy  men 
and  happy  homes.  We  are  quite  certain  that 
if  anybody,  no  matter  who,  wishes  to  make 
the  aUotment  system  effective,  all  these  pre- 
cautions are  necessary.  The  first  step  is  to 
lay  out  the  ground,  and  see  it  drained  pro- 
perly, and  the  necessary  roads  made,  so  that 
a  cart  can  get  to  every  garden.  This  may 
require  a  litUe  consideration  and  skill,  but  the 
first  expense  is  always  the  best ;  employ  some- 
body who  knows  his  business,  in  the  onset, 
and  all  will  go  well.  If  the  thing  be  a  paro- 
chial aflkir,  all  the  labour  can  be  had  from  the 
workhouse  and  distressed  out-of-door  paupers; 
the  cost  therefore  will  not  be  much.  This 
once  done,  and  the  plots  marked  out,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty ;  and  we  suggest  that,  to 
prevent  any  squabbling  between  the  holders 
about  boundaries,  a  common  path  should  part 
all  the  pieces,  stakes  being  driven  down  the 
centre  and  level  with  the  surface,  each  being 
bound  to  keep  eighteen  inches  clear  path  from 
such  centre,  but  the  path  to  be  in  common  for 
both  to  use  all  of  it — ^three  feet  being  wide 
enough  for  any  purpose.  There  are  many 
r^uUtione  that  may  be  required  for  particular 


localities,  but  of  these  we  can  say  nothing ; 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  ground  must  depend 
altogether  upon  its  situation,  drainage,  pro* 
bable  supply  of  water,  and  other  circumstances. 
But  every  parish  should,  for  its  own  sake, 
have  a  piece  of  land  to  allot,  and  it  should 
be  very  different  to  the  best  we  have  yet  seen* 
In  no  one  have  we  seen  proper  roads,  proper 
drainings,  proper  supply  of  water,  or  that 
whiCh  to  our  view  is  indispensable,  an  in* 
spector  or  superintendent.  In  no  one  place 
do  we  know  of  a  proper,  economical,  and 
attainable  supply,  upon  easy  terms,  of  the 
seeds,  tools,  and  necessaries  for  cultivation; 
and  to  these  pointsdo  we  earnestly  call  attention. 
Our  notion  of  the  amount  to  be  charged  for 
rent  may  be  questionable  in  some  looilities, 
but  our  notions  of  the  proper  management  of 
such  establishments  cannot  be.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  last,  though  not  least  important, 
part  of  our  arrangements — the  periodiod  show 
of  productions.  There  ought  to  be  premiums 
awarded.  Award  first  for  a  certain  number 
of  the  best  managed  aUotments ;  for  the  best 
potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages,  onions,  savoys, 
lettuces,  peas,  beans,  beetroot,  and  useful  vege- 
tables only ;  none  for  asparagus  or  sea-kale,  or 
forced  things  of  any  kind.  The  judges  should 
be  authorized  to  award  premiums  for  any  new 
variety  of  anything  raised  on  the  g^und,  and 
for  any  ingenious  contrivance  in  implement 
or  practice  that  should  be  considered  deserv- 
ing especial  notice;  and  the  produce  of  the 
day  should  be  sold  on  the  day  of  show,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
We  can  imagine  that  some  will  be  deterred 
from  adopting  any  such  system  by  the  ap- 
parent trouble  and  difficulty ;  that  others  will 
think,  as  too  many  do  now  with  existing  allot- 
ments, that  as  long  as  the  parties  have  their 
ground  marked  out,  they  may  as  well  make 
the  paths  themselves ;  and  that  as  to  draining 
and  so  on,  it  is  expensive.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  setting  men  to  work  unprofitably? 
Why  set  them  to  overcome  evils,  when  they 
ought  to  be  enticed  by  all  the  advantages  that 
can  be  offered  ?  Let  any  considerate  person 
weigh  well  what  we  have  recommended,  and 
then  go  to  any  existing  set  of  allotments,  and 
think  which  is  the  more  likely  to  prosper. 
We  have  read  a  good  deal,  and  seen  a  good 
deal,  of  allotments,  and  the  present  system  of' 
granting  them,  and  their  general  management, 
but  they  are  all  full  of  objections.  A  vast 
deal  of  good  lost  for  want  of  system;  a  large 
portion  of  labour  wasted  because  wrongly 
applied ;  and  all  this  for  want  of  a  good  begin- 
ning. Every  plot  should  be  well  defined  by 
made  paths,  the  centre  of  which  should  be  the 
boundary,  because  there  is  no  excuse  for  dis* 
turbing  it ;  the  whole  well  drained,  that  the 
ground  may  be  made  really  productive ;  the 
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whole  approadiable  by  good  roads,  to  save 
labour  in  carrying  on  the  proper  dressings 
and  bringing  off  the  matured  crops ;  and  the 
"whole  watched,  kept  in  order,  supplied,  and 
the  rents  collected,  by  a  man  always  on  the 
spot.  This  is  the  way  to  make  allotments 
useful  to  the  holders,  beneficial  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  above  all,  important  to  all 
interested  in  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes. 


THE   DAHLIA,    AND   ITS    PROGRESS. 

AiiONa  all  the  fiowers  that  have  been 
noticed  by  florists  as  show  subjects,  none  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  dahlia ;  yet 
the  really  improved  varieties  do  not  amount 
to  one-tenth  of  the  number  sent  out  under 
warranty  as  show  flowers.  The  present  year 
actually  affords  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
advance,  and  yet  we  have  several  praised  by 
the  newspapers  as  grand  acquisitions.  Any- 
body who  reads  Mr.  Glenny's  description  this 
year,  in  the  Almanack  for  1848,  will  scarcely 
foil  to  observe  that  he  has  confined  himself  to 
descriptive  particulars,  and  has  altogether  ab- 
fitained  from  recommendation*  Let  any  one 
who  grows  the  dahlia  for  exhibition  read 
these  descriptions  quietly,  and  judge  calmly, 
and  see  whether  there  is  anything  to  tempt 
him  to  buy.  We  have  a  flower  of  Mr. 
Whale's,  held  up  certainly  as  the  crack  flower 
of  the  season,  and  it  is  just  possible  to  be  so. 
The  only  time  it  was  shown,  to  our  know- 
ledge, it  was  falling  to  pieces,  but  there  was 
the  remains  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  flower. 
It  was  a  pure  white,  a  beautiful  outline,  hand- 
some rounding  face,  compact  well-formed 
petals,  laid  as  symmetrically  as  possible ;  but 
the  inference  drawn  by  growers  when  a  thing 
is  seen  but  once,  and  then  seen  badly,  is  that 
it  is  uncertain.  This  may  or  may  not  be,  for 
some  men  care  little  about  prizes  at  country 
shows,  and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  show 
at  them.  Mr.  Whale  generally  confines  his 
exhibitions  to  the  metropolitan  and  the  Salis- 
bury shows  ;  so  that  his  Delight,  though  only 
seen  once,  and  in  bad  condition,  may  never- 
theless be  as  certain  as  most  flowers  ;  and  if 
80,  it  is  a  splendid  variety,  an  improvement 
on  all  the  edged  flowers*  However,  going  to 
the  merits  of  the  present  year's  dahlias,  we 
are  directed  to  Gem  and  Shylock,  as  two 
grand  acquisitions,  whereas  we  maintain  that 
(even  allowing  all  Mr.  Glenny  says  of  them 
to  be  true)  neither  of  them  beat  flowers  in 
the  same  way  already  in  our  collections.  Mr. 
Glenny  says  of  Shylock,  that  it  is  '*  rather 
coarse,"  that  the  petals  are  "large,"  and  that  the 
**  outline  is  not  perfect ;"  all  of  which  is  per- 
fectly true.    The  outline  is  a  sort  of  rosette, 


instead  of  a  circle  ;  and  we  aver  that  Scarlet 
Gem  is  worth  a  thousand  of  it.  Shylock  is  a 
good  flower  of  the  old  school,  and  it  is,  more- 
over, a  certain  flower  ;  it  is  in  scarlets  (sup- 
posing it  were  a  good  scarlet)  what  Essex 
Triumph  is  in  darks ;  Berryer  beats  the  one, 
and  Gem  the  other,  as  completely  as  Spring- 
field Rival  beat  all  its  predecessors.  But  a 
certain  flower  is  sure  to  be  in  more  stands 
than  an  ordinary  one,  though  it  were  twenty 
degrees  worse.  Though  wo  insist  upon  it 
that  Gem  and  Berryer  beat  completely  in 
these  two  classes,  let  us  be  understood  not  to 
object  to  Shylock  as  a  new  flower ;  but  the 
extravagant  praises  bestowed  on  it  proceed 
either  from  interested,  or  from  ignorant,  or 
from  inconsiderate  people.  Gem  is  a  style  of 
flower  that  we  have  bad  various  grades  of ; 
the  Maid  of  Bath  was  the  coarsest,  the 
Bridesmaid  was  better,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Ormond  better  than  Bridesmaid  and  all  in 
the  same  way ;  but  they  were  so  dreadfully 
treacherous  and  uncertain  that  many  discarded 
Bridesmaid,  and  nearly  all  threw  the  last 
away ;  nevertheless,  both  were  better  flowers 
when  perfect.  We  do  not,  however,  object 
to  G^m  coming  out  as  a  new  flower ;  it  may 
be  useful,  but  it  is  not  a  jot  better  than  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  Miss  Yyse,  and  some  other 
light  flowers ;  it  deserves  to  come  out,  but  it 
does  not  deserve  the  praises  lavished  on  it  by 
the  newspapers.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Glenny  says  in 
the  almanack,  *'  rather  coarse ;"  which,  when 
we  look  to  such  flowers  as  the  Standard  of 
Perfection,  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  Queen  of 
Roses,  and  others  that  come  in  the  style  of 
a  ranunculus,  and  almost  form  a  new  race,  is 
a  fault  not  to  be  lightly  treated.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  dealers  themselves  describing  a 
new  thing  in  flying  colours, — ^it  is  natural  they 
should  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  we  protest 
against  the  praises  of  needy  adventurers  who 
are  employed  on  journals,  being  received  as 
any  authority,  when  the  facts  before  us  show 
that  they  assert  of  flowers  what  is  not  true. 
In  the  list  described  by  Mr.  Glenny,  who  is 
usually  looked  up  to^  he  precedes  the  descrip- 
tion by  saying,  "  We  have  no  first-rate  varieties 
to  report."  We  read  the  descriptions  carefully, 
and  believe  they  are  just,  so  much  so,  that 
people  who  read  may  suitably  make  up  their 
minds  what  they  would  buy.  If  we  could  only 
buy  one  from  his  description,  it  would  be  De" 
light  If  we  could  stretch  to  half-a-dozen,  we 
should  add  Shylock,  Queen  of  JSnglandy  Gem^ 
Walter  ffilson,  and  Lady  Ashley.  And  if 
it  were  to  be  pushed  to  a  few  more,  we  should 
add,  Fire  King,  Jane,  Forest  Flower,  War 
Eagle,  Boule-de-feu,  and  Attraction;  we  mean 
that  this  would  be  our  conclusion  from  Mr. 
Glenny's  descriptions.  Nell  Gwynne,  Canary, 
and  Mont  Blanci  we  take  to  be  among  the 
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last  on  the  list,  chiefly  on  aooount  of  Iheir 
colour,  and  having  no  particalar  redeeming 
point.     With  Mont  Blane,  Canaryy  and  Nell 
Gwjnne   may  be  placed  Yellow  Perfection, 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and   Richard  Cobden.     It 
was^  howcTer,  quite  right  to  describe  all  these, 
because    they  have   all  been    conspicuously 
shown,  and  many  of  them  cried  up  too  much 
for  the  price  to  be  honest,  and  the  public  are 
gkd  of  a  fair  and  fearless  opinion.     But  we 
riionld  feel  more  inclined  to  take  the  growers' 
recommendation  of  things  that  have  not  been 
seen,  than  to  come  down  too  low  in  Mr. 
Glenny's  scale.     If  he  has  not  seen  one-half 
that  are  to  come  out,  there  may  be  some  good 
ones  in  the  back-ground;     still  there  are 
enough  among  those  described  to  do  for  mo- 
derate growers,  and  as  such  the  almanack  will, 
after  all,  be  chiefly  looked  to  for  the  direc- 
tions   what  to  buy.      Fancy  flowers  have, 
however,    taken    a   fair   start      Mrs.  Shaw 
Lefevre    is  one  of  Mr.  Glenny's  pets,  he 
expresses  no  doubt ;    it  is    "  dull  red  and 
w^te,  but  splendid  form,  and  a  great  favou- 
rite.''    This  is  distinct  then,  and  no  mistake : 
Jenny  Lind  a  second,  Jeannie  Deans  a  third. 
Belted  Eiiight  a  fourth,  Eliza  Meilez  a  fifth, 
because  it  is  lu^ed  in  by  Mr.  Glenny  in  a 
postscript;  but  we  should  depend  on  the  sheet 
afamuuu^  more  than  the  book,  ^mply  because 
it  IS  published  two  months  later.     We  have, 
however,  seen  several  circulars,  but  the  prin* 
dpal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  that 
nnleas  some  <me  who  can  be  depended  on  will 
give  U8  fair  descriptions,  it  is  impossiUe  to  be 
at  all  prepared  for  the  overwhelming  lists  of 
new  subjects    from  which    men   of  limited 
meane  hare  to  select  not  more  than  half  a 
doEen  or  a  dozen  ;  but  we  positively  assert, 
that  among  those  Dahlias  which  the  public 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  or  of  which 
they  haye  been  able  to  read  anything  to  be 
depended  upon,  there   is  not  one   advance 
among  the  show  sorts,  unless  it  prove  to  be 
Delight ;    the  others  are,   according  to  the 
best  authority,  not  first-rate.    But  the  follow- 
ing may  be  had  for  their  several  qualifications. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  the  fancy  kinds 
are  advancing,  for  they  are  becoming  of  a  good 
-ra. 

Delight,  for  its  form  and  beauty. 
Skyioch,  for  its  constancy  and  high  centre. 
Queen  of  England^  for  its  rich  colour  and 
novelty. 

OeTfij  for  its  deep  tip  when  in  good  order. 
Walter  Hiiean,  for  its  brilliant  orange. 
Idubf  Ashley^  for  its  compactness. 
Fire  King,  for  its  dazzling  orange-scarlet. 
War  Eagle,  for  its  deep  red  and  con- 
stancy. 
JBaule-de-feu,  for  its  general  usefulness. 
Attraction,  for  its  rich  colour  and  shade. 


Forest  FloTver,  for  its  thick  petals  and 
dense  lilac. 

Jane,  for  its  usefulness  as  a  light  flower. 

And  these  may  be  taken  almost  in  the  order 
we  have  placed  them.  According  to  the  number 
wanted,  people  may  begin  at  the  top,  and 
come  downwards.  Then,  as  to  fancy  flowers, 
they  appear  to  stand  upon  their  merits  equal 
up  to  five,  and  we  would  add  a  sixth  :*— 

Mrs.  Skato  Itefevre,  for  exquisite  form 
and  distinctness. 

Jenny  Lind,  for  richness  of  colour  and  gene- 
ral form. 

Jeannie  Deans,  for  general  form  and  new 
colour. 

Belted  Knight,  for  novelty  of  colour  and 
good  form. 

Eliza  Meilez,  for  its  splendid  form  and 
rich  colour. 

Lady  Sale,  we  would  add  ourselyes. 

We  believe  much  good  will  result  from  the 
new  Seedling  Society  encouraging  the  raisers 
of  new  varieties  of  every  thing,  for  it  will  lead 
to  the  assembling  of  all  classes  of  gardeners, 
and  the  consequent  temptation  of  many  to  try 
upon  fresh  sutgects.  A  market-gardener,  for 
instance,  who  joins  it  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
fruits  and  vegetables  introduced,  may  be  easily 
tempted  to  grow  a  few  rods  of  seedling  dah- 
lias, and  a  greater  chance  of  producing  novel- 
ties than  many  who  have,  year  after  year, 
been  sowing  seeds  carelessly,  and  planting 
thousands  with  far  less  chance  of  striking 
novelty,  than  the  new  man  who  sows  seed 
from  a  dozen  first-rate  kinds,  and  plants  out 
only  hundreds.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing 
this  year  that  can  be  called  an  advance.  Mr. 
Glenny  speaks  of  a  new  flower  of  the  present 
seaspn,  of  which  only  one  bloom  has  been 
shown,  "  The  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  if  there  was 
the  least  dependence  on  its  constancy,  it  might 
be  a  star,  but  we  are  in  doubt  about  it.  The 
make  of  the  flower  is  similar  to  Princess  Radzi- 
ville,  and  if  it  be  one-half  so  certain,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  addition.  There  is  one  variety  this 
year,  also,  of  which  we  can  say  but  little,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  but  little;  we  allude  to 
Yellow  Perfection ;  we  have  only  heard  of 
two  blooms  being  seen,  one  good,  the  other 
middling,  and  the  flower  is  two  years  old,  so 
thot  there  ought  to  have  been  more  ;  a  single 
plant  ought,  if  at  all  certain,  to  have  yielded 
four  blooms  for  the  Surrey  Gardens,  instead  of 
one,  because  they  are  not  all  obliged  to  be 
perfect,  and  a  good  judge  of  a  flower  cannot 
be  prejudiced  by  three  of  the  four  being  out 
of  condition.  The  one  bloom,  however,  fully 
justified  the  name,  it  was  a  neat,  compact, 
well-formed  flower,  and  if  it  be  at  all  con- 
stant, may  become  a  great  favourite.  Any 
who  buy  it  purchases  a  ticket  in  a  lottery, 
that  may  come  up  a  prize  or  a  bhink;  if  a 
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prize,  it  will  be  a  good  one,  because  thera  I  we  oome  to  the  eonoIusicHi,  that  time  has  beoi 
cannot  be  many  made  from  the  rery  small  very  Uttle  done  to  improve  coUectiona  beyond 
Btock  in  existence.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  !  adding  to  the  varied  of  "  usefol  flowera." 
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IxLU  are  among  the  most  bEuideome  of  the 
smaller  greenhouse  bulba  [  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  cul- 
tiration.  This  cannot  arise  from  any  real 
diffictUty  in  growing  them,  for  they  readily 
submit  to  cultivation,  and  only  require  pecu- 
liar attention  as  to  their  growing  and  resting 
seasons  :  doabtleas  it  is  referable  to  that  po- 
polar  prejudice  by  which  familiar  forms  excite 
a  lees  degree  of  attention  than  those  of  a  more 
novel  character,  for  some  years  since  theae 
plants  were  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  [ 
or  it  may  be  that  gardeners,  at  that  time,  were 
not  so  generally  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  atTording  to  all  plauts — and  bulbous 
ones  especially— a  season  of  repose,  and,  in 
consequence,  were  not  so  successful  with  theae 
plants  as  tbey  might  have  been. 

Ixias  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  Irises 
(Iridaceffi),  and  to  the  LinRsan  Triandria 
Monogynia.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  lasia,  bird-lime,  in  allnaion  to  the  viscid 
oature  of  some  of  the  species.  They  are  all 
Datives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
bulbs  are  annually  imported :  it  is  said  that, 
in  company  with  other  plants  of  a  similar 
natpre,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
vegetation  in  some  situations,  these  plants 
spring  up  daring  the  rainy  season,  clothing 


the  hitherto  barren  pluns  as  if  by  magic,  first 
with  a  carpet  of  green,  which  is  soon  ex- 
changed for  one  of  gay  and  varied  coloim. 
After  the  flowering  season  is  past,  the  plants 
perfect  and  ripen  their  foliage,  being  assisted 
to  do  so  by  the  moisture  contained  in  the  8<nl 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  bright  light  and 
heat  of  those  latitudes :  the  heat  of  the  sun 
being  continued,  while  the  supply  of  moisture 
is  cut  oS*  until  the  next  raiaj  season,  the 
ground  becomes  gradually  dried,  and  the 
planta  are  ripened  off  at  the  same  time,  the 
face  of  the  cotmtry  then  becoming,  as  it  were, 
again  a  barren  waste.  This  natural  mode  of 
growth  at  once  points  out  what  should  be  the 
leading  features  of  any  course  of  artificial 
treatment    to    be    successful    in    cultivating 

For  the  most  part  they  are  most  conve- 
niently regarded  as  greenhouse  bulbs,  not, 
however,  actually  requiring  to  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse,  for  a  pit  or  frame  in  which  they 
can  be  sufficiently  protected  will  grow  them 
to  perfection.  In  cases,  however,  where  thera 
is  a  greenhouse,  it  usually  h^pens  that  thera 
are  situations,  such  as  shelves  and  narrow 
ledges,  where  small  plants  of  this  nature  can 
be  placed  with  greater  convenience  than  if  a 
pit  or  frame  were  entirely  devoted  to  them. 
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We  mention  this  tben  promineotlj  here,  be* 
Cftiise  we  shall  haTe  occasion  to  recommend 
the  use  of  pits  as  very  appropriate  and  econo- 
mical situations  for  them  during  the  period  of 
their  growth.  Ixias  may,  however,  be  grown 
in  a  warm  sheltered  border  in  the  open 
groond. 

CULTUBB  m  THB  OSEXNHOUSB. 

We  win  coauneBce  with  the  bnlbs  in  a  state 
of  rest.  When  in  this  state  th^  are  to  be 
kept  quite  drj,  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
SOU  exactly  as  they  were  growing.^  A  dry 
dielf,  at  the  back  part  of  the  greenhouse,  is  a 
▼ery  suitable  position  for  them,  when  in  this 
state ;  and  they  require  no  other  care  than 
to  be  kept  diy  until  the  time  of  potting 
them. 

The  time  for  potting  may  depend  on  cir- 
comstances.  Where  there  are  more  than  a 
▼eiy  few  roots,  it  would  be  desirable  not  to 
pot  them  all  at  once;  as,  by  a  little  variation 
of  the  time  of  doing  (his,  and  of  exciting  them 
into  growth,  a  longer  succession  of  flowers 
will  be  secured.  About  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober may  be  considered  as  the  general  time 
for  potting  the  roots,  and  starting  them  into 
growth,  so  as  to  come  into  bloom,  according 
to  thdr  respective  habits,  in  the  April  and 
May  following.  Some  may  be  potted  and 
excited  a  month  earlier,  and  others  a  month 
later ;  and  althongh,  in  consequence  of  the 
Afferent  periods  at  which  the  plants  will  be 
making  their  growth,  there  may  not,  and  pro- 
bably will  not  be  exactly  this  difference  in  the 
time  of  flowering,  yet  this  plan  will  have  the 
eflfect  of  prolonging  the  flowering  period  of 
these  gay  and  beautiful  plants. 

The  manner  of  potting  is  thus  : — Turn  out 
the 'dry  soil  containing  the  bulbs  from  the  old 
pots,  and  carefully  separate  from  it  all  the 
bulbs  and  offsets ;  the  strongest  of  the  roots 
are  then  to  be  selected  for  blooming ;  while 
the  rest  are  to  be  grown  as  store-roots  to 
increase  the  stock,  and  come  in  for  blooming 
m  another  year.  The  most  convenient  sized 
pots  to  use  are  flve-inch  ones,  in  which  three 
or  four  strong  bulbs,  or  five  or  six  of  but 
moderate  strength,  may  be  planted.  Smaller 
pots  than  these — ^three-inch  ones — ^will  do  for 
the  very  small  growing  kinds,  about  three  roots 
of  which  may  be  planted  in  them.  The  roots 
should  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
near  the  edge  of  the  pots.  A  suitable  mix- 
ture for  them  may  be  made  by  incorporating 
equal  parts  of  turiy  peat  soil  of  a  sandy  nature 
and  friable  rather  sandy  loom  ;  to  this  about 
a  foorth  of  the  whole  of  decayed  leaves  quite 
rotted  into  mould  may  be  added :  this  mix- 
ture should  be  used  in  medium  state,  between 
wet  and  dry — wet  enough  to  adhere  slightly 
when  pressed,  but  dry  enough  to  fail  to  pieces 


again  when  dropped  on  the  potting  bench. 
The  pots  must  be  thoroi^hly  drained,  because, ' 
when  the  plants  are  growing,  they  require  a 
good  deal  of  water.     The  bulbs  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  be  about  an  inch  or  rather 
more  beneath  the  surface.     When  the  potting  • 
is  finished,  the  pots  may  be  set  on  any  of  the^ 
shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  are 
most  oat  of  the  way,  and  here  they  may  re- 
main until  they  commence  growing:  when 
growth  is  perceived  they  should  be  brought  to 
some  of  the  front  stages,  where  they  will  be 
sure  to  obtain  plenty  of  light,  and  be  more< 
within  sight. 

Very  little  water  should  be  applied  after 
potting  until  growth  commences,  for  the  ap-* 
plication  of  much  water  at  the  time  when  the. 
bulbs  are  dormant,  especially  as  it  would  be 
during  the  winter  season,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  injurious.  What  is  wanted  by  the  roots, 
when  they  are  brought  under  excitement,  is  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  moisture,  increased 
in  quantity  gradually  as  they  become  influenced, 
by  it,  and  put  out  roots  and  shoots  ;  if  the: 
soil  is  in  the  proper  medium  state,  they  will 
almost  derive  this  supply  from  it,  and  espe-* 
dally  if  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
rapidly  drying  by  evaporation,  which  may  be 
readily  done  either  by  laying  a  flat  piece  of 
glass  on  the  top  of  the  pot,  or  covering  the 
soil  with  a  layer  of  very  slightly  damped  moss, 
either  of  which  may  be  removed  if  the  weather 
is  damp,  and  the  covering  appears  to  favour 
mouldiness,  which  will  be  readily  detected. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  employing  a 
fiat  piece  of  glass  besides  its  preventing  the 
evaporation  of  moisture :  where  there  are  any- 
mioe  they  not  unfrequently  rout  up  and  even 
eat  and  destroy  the  roots,  and  this  covering  of 
glass  prevents  these  busy  little  creatures  from 
intruding.  By  the  time  it  is  found  that  the 
bulbs  are  throwing  out  roots,  which  will  gene* 
rally,  or,  at  least,  ought  to,  precede  the  protru* 
sion  of  leaves,  moderate  applications  of  water 
may  be  given;  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  supplies,  as  the  plants  progress,  is  all  the 
special  attention  required  until  l£e  flower  stems^ 
are  produced.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
to  give  a  caution,  that  this  gradually  increasing 
supply  of  water  is  never  to  be  carried  to  the- 
point  ofsaturating  the  soil:  this,  in  fact,  should 
be  held  as  a  standing  rule  in  the  growth  of 
all  potted  plants  which  are  not  absolutely  of 
an  aquatic  nature.  The  stress  which  is  laid 
upon  attention  to  the  operation  of  watering,, 
as  the  plants  approach  a  flowering  state,  must 
rather  be  understood  as  implying  the  neces-- 
sity  of  more  and  more  cautiously  preventing: 
the  soil  from  becoming  dry.  In  order  to* 
secure  this  condition,  more  frequent  suppliesi 
will  be  needed  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  seasons^, 
as  well  ntf^On  plants,  progress. 
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When  the  flower-stemB  are  prodoced,  the 
taller  growing  kinds  will  require  supporting 
in  an  upright  position  by  neat  and  slender 
stakes,  which  should  be  painted  of  a  dull  olive 
green  colour,  so  as  to  be  as  little  conspicuous 
as  possible :  it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  have 
these  stakes  painted  of  a  more  livelj  green 
than  that  of  the  plants,  neither  is  any  other 
striking  colour  at  all  desirable.  While  the 
plants  continue  in  bloom,  and  until  their 
foliage  has  evidently  attained  mature  growth, 
the  supply  of  water  must  be  maintained ;  and 
though,  during  the  period  of  bloom,  the  plants 
may  require  to  be  placed  in  situations  (such 
as  drawing-rooms,  &c)  where  their  dec<Mrative 
effect  more  than  any  thing  else  is  the  object, 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  past,  the  pLsints 
must  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  will 
get  as  strong  light  as  can  be  secured  to  them, 
in  order  that  the  elaborative  functions  of  the 
leaves  may  prepare  a  store  of  organizable  mat- 
ter for  the  production  of  flowers  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  When  this  object  has  been  gained, 
and  the  leaves  indicate  a  disposition  to  turn 
yellow,  the  supply  of  moisture  must  be  gra- 
dually cut  off  until  they  become  quite  dried 
up,  when  the  bulbs  are  to  be  left  embedded 
in  the  dry  soil  In  this  state,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  shelves  of  the 
greenhouse  until  the  season  arrives  for  re- 
potting. 

CULTURE   IN  FBAMES  AND   PITS. 

The  treatment  of  these  plants,  when  kept  in 
frames  and  pits,  differs  in  no  wise  from  that 
which  should  be  followed  out  in  the  green- 
house, except  in  so  far  as  the  situation  is  con- 
cerned. The  pit  should  be  one  of  those — 
adapted  for  preserving  greenhouse  plants— 
which  are  capable  of  excluding  frost :  it 
should  be  quite  free  from  damps^  but  as  the 
roots  will  not  be  in  an  active  state  during 
winter,  no  provision  for  heating  it  need  be 
made  on  their  account;  they  only  require 
sufficient  covering,  according  to  the  state  o£ 
the  weather,  to  exclude  frost. 

As  regards  the  general  management  of  the 
pit,  through  the  winter  it  may  be  kept  com- 
paratively dose,  being  opened  a  little  in  fine 
mild  weather,  in  order  to  purify  the  interior. 
In  the  spring,  as  the  plants  grow,  it  may  be 
opened  a  little  every  day  while  the  weather  is 
fine,  but  not  so  much  as  to  chill  the  plants 
with  cold  air ;  for  although  they  may  be 
grown,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the 
open  ground,  as  will  presently  be  explained, 
yet,  when  the  protection  of  a  pit  is  afforded  to 
them,  this  treatment  is  altogether  incompati- 
ble with  direct  exposure.  In  cultivating  exotic 
plants  of  any  kind,  whatever  course  of  treat 
ment  is  afforded  ahould  be  followed  «ut  as  a 


whole,  and  not  mixed  up  with  features  which 
belong  to  a  totally  different  course.  Plants 
like  these,  therefore,  to  which  protection  has 
been  throughout  afforded,  should  not,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  be  too  much  exposed.  During 
the  winter,  if  the  lights  are  tilted  up  at  the 
back  a  couple  of  inches,  when  air  is  required 
to  be  admitted,  a  sufficient  degree  of  ventila- 
tion will  be  afforded,  and  in  the  warmer 
weather  of  apring,  when  the  plants  ujrfi  in  a 
growing  state,  double  this  quantity  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient 

The  plants  in  pits  will  be  somewhat  less 
subjected  to  drying  influences  than  those  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  will,  consequently,  re- 
quire fewer  and  more  limited  applications  of 
water.  If,  however,  the  principle  of  applying 
water  only  when  the  soil  appears  to  be  getting 
dry  is  adopted,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  ap- 
plying too  much  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  and  subsequently,  when  a  greater 
supply  is  required,  this  risk  becomes  consider- 
ably lessened. 

In  all  other  respects,  such  as  potting,  af- 
fording as  much  light  as  possible,  resting,  kc^ 
the  same  treatment  should  be  given  them  as 
that  recommended  in  the  greenhouse. 

OBOWINO    IXIAS,    &C.,    IN    PROTBCTfiD    BEDS 

AKD  BOBDEBS. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  class  of  plants, 
being  brought  from  climates  warmer  than  our 
own,  requires  to  have  the  protection  afforded 
by  glass  erections,  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
yet  they  may  be  grown  so  as  to  become  very 
pretty  objects^  even  in  the  open  ground,  pro- 
vided a  dry  and  sheltered  place  is  selected  for 
them,  and  a  trifling  degree  of  protection  is 
afforded  them.  When  grown  in  this  way, 
however,  they  do  not  spring  up  or  bloom  at 
the  usual  period,  but  just  start  into  growth  as 
the  genial  weather  of  spring  excites  them, 
and  flower  under  the  influence  of  increasing 
solar  power. 

What  is  wanted,  is  not  a  situation  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  influence  which  the 
sun  exerts  upon  it  during  the  winter  season  ; 
for  this  would  be  too  likely  to  excite  the  bulbs 
into  growth  at  an  earlier  period  than  would 
be  desirable.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance 
that  the  selected  spot  be  what  is  termed  on  a 
"  dry  bottom ;"  that  is,  where  no  superfluous 
water  rests  among  the  subsoil;  for  without 
this  condition  there  is  but  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess. The  danger  to  be  anticipated  from 
frost  is  not  of  any  material  extent,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  surface  of  the  beds 
should  be  covered  will  ke^  the  frost  from 
penetrating  to  the  injury  of  the  roots.  The 
bad  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  the  exciting 
influence  of  the  sun  may  be  avoided  by  adopt- 
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jng  some  means  of  intercepting  its  nxys  during 
the  ejirlier  part  of  the  winter  ;  later  in  the 
st'a^on  this  need  not  be  attempted.  Another 
means  of  keeping  the  plants  from  growing  so 
early  as  to  be  liable  to  be  checked  by  the 
frosts  and  cold  weather  of  early  spring,  is  to 
plant  in  i«it nations  having  a  northern  (or  at 
least  not  a  southern)  aspect;  but  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  northern  aspect  is,  that  it  is  there 
impossible  thnt  the  plants  should  derive  full 
advantage  from  the  sun  late  in  the  season. 

Unless  in  situations  peculiarly  favoured, 
and  possessing  the  advantage  of  a  dry  subsoil, 
and  sheltered  aspect — conditions,  however, 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  there  is  not  much 
probability  of  their  succ«'eding  planted  in  a 
promiscuous  manner  in  the  flower-beds.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  trouble  and  attention 
whicli  would  be  necessary  to  render  this  course 
succe^^ful,  would  hardly  be  repaid  by  the 
results.  This  is  not  the  case  when  they  are 
grown  together  in  beds,  for  then  the  whole 
preparation  con  be  ejected  at  one  operation, 
and  the  subsequent  trouble  of  attending  them 
id  considerably  lessened. 

In  preparing  a  bed,  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing course  should  be  adopted: — In  the 
first  place,  the  natural  soil  should  be  taken 
out  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches, 
the  bottom  being  made  quite  even,  and  in- 
clining either  to  the  front  or  on  one  side,  so 
that  tlie  moisture,  if  any,  may  find  its  way  to 
the  nearest  drain.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
lay  six  or  eight  inches  of  broken  bricks,  and 
GO  these  a  layer  of  rough  turfy  soil ;  above 
this,  the  bed  should  be  filled  up  with  prepared 
compost,  as  good  in  quality  tis  can  be  ob- 
tained«  If  the  natural  soil  is  light  and  open, 
a  portion  of  it  may  be  retained,  say  one  half ; 
to  this  sliould  be  added,  a  fourth  of  good  loam, 
and  a  fourth  of  turfy  peat  If  the  natural 
soil  is  sandy,  this  mixture  will  be  sufficiently 
porous ;  but  if  it  is  of  a  closer  texture,  enough 
sand  must  be  added  to  remedy  the  evil.  As 
much  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  filled  in,  as  will 
raise  the  bed  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In  planting, 
the  roots  are  to  be  covered  over  about  three 
inches.  There  are  two  common  methods  of 
planting  bulbous  plants ;  one  is  to  make  holes 
for  each  bulb  of  the  propiT  depth,  by  blunt 
dibbles,  which  form  a  hole  large  enough  to 
drop  in  the  root ;  in  ordinary  cases,  this  is  an 
objectionable  plan,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
heavy,  or  rather  wetter  at  the  time  of  planting 
than  is  desirable;  the  pressure  of  the  dibble 
forms  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  holes  more 
or  less  into  a  compact  caked  mass,  which  pro- 
portionately arrests  the  percolation  of  water, 
to  the  injury  of  tlie  bulb;  the  other  plan, 
which  is  a  far  preferable  one,  is  to  draw  drills 
with  the  drill-hoe,  of  the  depth  required,  in 
49. 


the  bottom  of  which  tlie  bulbs  are  set  at  the 
recrular  and  proper  distan<!es,  and  then  care- 
fully covered  by  returning  the  soil  again  into 
its  place,  ItMving  the  surface  even,  so  that  the 
roots  may  be  all  situated  at  an  equal  depth. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  Jine  dry  iceather  of 
autumn.  After  planting,  the  beds  are  to  be 
covered  over  with  a  thickness  of  about  three 
inches  of  dry  old  tan,  or  dry  sawdust  half 
decayed ;  either  of  them  will  serve  as  an 
efficient  protector,  not  only  against  frost,  but 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  against  wet.  If  the 
weather  becomes  very  wet  or  very  severe, 
some  additional  portable  covering  should  be 
cmidoyed  as  long  as  it  appears  necessary. 

By  the  latter  end  of  March,  if  the  weather 
is  at  the  time  at  all  open  part  of  the  covi-ring 
of  tan  or  nawdust  may  be  taken  off,  prepara- 
tory to  the  removal  of  the  whole  as  soon  as 
mild  weather  becomes  fairly  established  in 
the  month  of  April.  If  from  the  situation  of 
the  bed  it  would  be  preferable,  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  to  remove  the  whole  of  this 
winter  covering,  and  substitute  a  lighter  one 
of  moss  in  its  place,  for  a  short  time,  this 
might  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
plants. 

At  this  time  of  year  (spring  and  summer) 
the  plants  are  benefited  by  all  the  sun  they 
can  obtain,  therefore  nothing  should  be  per- 
mitted to  shade  them  unnecessarily  in  any 
way.  As  they  grow  up,  some  of  the  taller 
kind  may  require  to  have  their  flower-stems 
tied  up  to  neat  stakes.  If  the  weather  is  very 
hot  when  they  are  in  bloom,  they  may  be 
kept  in  perfection  for  a  longer  period  by 
shading  them,  but  whatever  covering  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  should  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  and  the  plants 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  of 
far  greater  importance  towards  a  good  bloom 
in  the  following  year,  to  secure  a  perfect 
devdopnicnt  and  ripening  of  the  leaves,  under 
the  highest  amount  of  solar  influence  the 
plants  can  be  subjected  to,  than  it  is  to  favour 
by  any  means  the  early  growth  of  the  roots 
during  autumn  or  winter  ;  indeed  the  latter 
course  is  the  most  impolitic  one  that  can  be 
adopted.  No  further  attention  is  required 
after  the  decay  of  the  foliage  until  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  when  the  beds  must  be 
again  covered  in  a  manner  similar  to  what 
has  been  already  recommended.  The  beds 
do  not  require  replanting  every  year,  but  once 
in  three  or  four  years  will  be  sufficient. 

RAISING   FROM   SEEDS  AND   OFFSETS. 

The  former  is  but  a  simple  process.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  procure  the  seeds  when 
ripe,  and  sow  them  in  the  ordinary  manner 
immediately  afterwards,  using  broad  shallow 
pans  instead  of  pots,  and  the  same  kind  of 
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■oil,  with  «  little  more  sand  added,  as  that 
previonslj  recommended.  The  pans  may  be 
set  is  a  frame  or  pit,  such  as  that  described 
as  being  suited  to  their  growth.  Thcj  may 
remain  here  thronghout  the  first  year.  The 
second  year,  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
other  pans,  in  less  sandy  soil,  and  may  be 
grown  in  these  pita  till  they  get  large  enough 
to  bloom,  when  they  may  be  treated  as  the 
blooming  bulbs.  This  period  may  be  two, 
three,  or  more  years,  just  according  to  the 
free-growing  nature  of  the  kind  or  otherwise. 
There  is  no  doubt  if  these  plants  were  broaght 
into  that  state  of  universal  cultivation  to 
which  their  beauty  entitles  them,  a  good  deal 
would  be  efiected  by  hybridizing  in  securing 
variety,  at  least,  if  not  what  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  better  flowers. 


Ofisels  from  the  old  bulbs,  which  are  pro- 
duced freely,  should  be  managed  in  a  precisely 
airailar  manner  with  the  young  seedling  plants; 
and  they  will  take  about  aa  equal  time  to 
attain  a  fiovrering  state,  depending  of  course 
a  little  on  the  strength  of  the  ofiset  when  first 
planted. 

Of  those  genera  which  we  have  enumerated 
as  allied  to  Ixia,  the  following  summary  notice 
will  be  sufficient  as  regards  treatment.  Ba- 
biana  requires  to  be  grown  very  similarly  to 
Ixia ;  they  ore  generally  lower-growing  plants, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  pretty.  CypeUa 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 


and  treated  with  care.  GeMorliua,  and 
Heirperantha,  should  have  the  greenhouse  or 
pit  treatment  above  detailed.  Sparaici*, 
while  it  admits  of  being  also  thus  grown,  is  a 
trifle  more  hardy  in  its  nature,  and  therefore 
is  so  much  better  suited  to  be  grown  in  shel- 
tered beds  out  of  doors.  Syrtitetia  requires 
the  treatment  of  Ixia.  The  hardy  kinds  of 
Trickonema  may  be  planted  in  moderately 
sheltered  places  out-doors  ;  the  others  may  be 
grown  in  the  pit  or  in  the  greenhouse,  fi- 
nally, the  Tritoniat  belong  to  the  section 
requiring  greenhouse  treatment. 

All  these  plants,  without  exception,  are  of 
a  gay  and  showy  nature  ;  and  a  collection  of 
them  would  possess  great  interest  and  beauty, 
if  grown  with  moderate  success.  The  whole 
tribe  has  been  for  many  years  neglected ;  and 
possibly  from  this  cause,  some  of  the  kinds 
enumerated  below  may  not  be  at  this  moment 
in  cultivation ;  they  are  nevertheless  conti- 
mtoUy  obtainable  from  the  Cape. 

SELECT   AND  DEBCKIPTITE   LIST. 

These  plants  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  name  is  derived  from  ixia, 
birdlime,  because  of  the  viscid  nature  of  some 
of  the  species. 

Ixia  amtetta  (pleasing  Ixia). — Native  of 
the  Cape.  It  has  pretty  red,  or  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  grows  one  foot  high.  Flowers  in 
April  and  Kfay. 

Ixia  aritlala  (salver -flowered  Ixia). — The 
leaves  are  broad;  the  stem  about  one  foot 
high ;  the  flowers  large,  pink,  on  a  long 
slender  tube;  blooms  in  May.  There  are 
varieties  with  white,  pale  pink,  and  purple 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

Ixia  ca/fi/iam  (hair-stemmed  Ixia). — There 
are  several  varieties  of  this : — one  called  gra- 
ciilima,  has  very  narrow  leaves,  and  sleoder 
stems  one  foot  high,  bearing  one  whitish  cup- 
shaped  flower,  with  six  spreading  petals ; 
another  called  stricta,  has  sword-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  stem  with  five  or  six  lilac  blooms; 
another,  called  incamata,  has  flesh'Coloured 
and  larger  blooms ;  and  another,  called  avlica, 
has  still  broader  leaves,  and  red  flowers. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Ixia  capitaia  (headed  Ixia). — This  has 
cream-coloured  flowers,  spotted  with  blue,  and 
grows  about  a  foot  high.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May. 

Ixia  columellaris  (vaiiegated  Ixia). — The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrowish;  stem  aboat 
a  foot  high ;  the  flowers  spreading,  purplish 
pink,  with  a  dork  nearly  black  centre,  and  a 
ring  of  orange  colour  around  it.  Blooms  in 
August.     The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

Ixia  conica  (orange-coloured  Ixia).— Tlie 
leaves  are  medium  sized;  the  stem  upwards 
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of  a  foot  high ;  tiie  flowers  in  a  dense  bunch 
at  the  top,  of  a  dark  orange  yellow.  Flowers 
in  May. 

Ixia  craterotdes  (crater*like  Ixia). — This 
grows  at  the  Cape,  in  sandj  spots,  near  the 
Twenty-four  rivers.  The  leaves  are  nnrrow  ; 
the  stem  about  a  foot  high ;  the  flowers,  two 
or  three  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  dark  crimson. 
Flowers  in  July. 

Ixia  crispa  (curled-leared  Ixia). — A  small 
and  slender  species,  with  the  leaves  much  un- 
dulated and  waved  on  the  margin,  giving 
them  a  pretty  curled  or  crisped  appearance ; 
the  stem  about  nine  inches  high ;  the  flowers 
round,  rose-coloured.     Flowers  in  June. 

Ixia  dubia  (doubtful  Ixia). — This  has  red 
flowers,  and  grows  nine  inches  high.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

Ixia  erecta  (upright  Ixia). — Allied  to  J. 
mandatay  differing  chiefly  in  not  having  the 
dark  stain  in  the  centre.  The  flowers  are 
white.  Flowers  in  June.  There  are  varieties 
Irith  flesh-coloured,  with  orange-yellow,  and 
with  greenish  flowers ;  and  another  with  paler 
yellow  flowers,  very  sweet-scented. 

Jxiajlexuosa  (flexuose  Ixia). — The  leaves 
sharp  pointed  ;  the  stem  from  one  to  two  feet 
high ;  flowers  flesh-coloured.  Blooms  in  April. 
There  are  varieties  with  white  flowers,  white 
with  red  streaks,  white  with  purple  eye,  red, 
and  violet  flowers. 

Ixia/urca(a{st9,\ned  Ixia). — Native  of  the 
Cape.  It  has  pink  flowers,  and  grows  about 
six  inches  high.     Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Ixia  hyhrida  (spurious  Ixia). — The  flowers 
are  blush-coloured  ;  grows  nearly  two  feet 
high.     Flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Ixia  incamata  (flesh-coloured  Ixia). — The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  or  flesh-coloured.  It 
grows  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Ixia  leucantJia  (white-flowered  Ixia). — The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  white,  and  the 
plant  grows  to  as  much  as  two  feet  high. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Ixia  linearis  (linear-leaved  Ixia). — This 
has  long  narrow  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
and  blooms  in  April  and  May.  It  grows  six 
inches  high. 

Jxia  maculata  (spotted  Ixia).  —  This  is 
found  at  the  Cape,  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
brooks.  It  is  a  large  growing  species,  with 
lon<;  leaves,  and  a  flower-stem  varying  in  the 
different  varieties  from  one  to  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  with  from  six  to  twenty  and 
thirty  flowers  ;  the  flowers  of  the  species  are 
white,  with  a  brown  stain  at  the  base  :  the 
variety  viridis  has  greenish  flowers,  with  the 
dark  stain,  and  a  very  large  growth :  the 
variety  ochroleuca  is  more  dwarf,  and  has 
pale  yellow  flowers  with  a  brown  stain : 
the  variety  amethifstina,  has  whitish  flowers 


tinged  with  blue,  and  a  black  centre.  Flowers 
in  April,  May,  and  June. 

Ixia  monadelpha  (monadclplious  Ixia). — 
This  species  grows  about  a  foot  high  ;  the 
flowers  large,  spreading,  blueish  purple,  with 
a  crimson  margin  round  the  eye.  Flowers  in 
April  an<1  May.  There  is  a  variety  called 
curta^  with  large  crocus-like  orange-coloured 
flowers. 

Ixia  ovata  (ovate-spiked  Jxia). — This  has 
white  and  purple-spotted  flowers,  and  grows 
about  a  foot  high.  Flowers  from  May  to 
July. 

Ixia  patent  (spreading-flowered  Ixia). — 
The  leaves  of  this  are  broad ;  the  stem  about 
two  feet  high ;  the  flowers  large,  spreading, 
light  crimson  red.     Flowers  in  April. 

Ixia  polygtachia  (lily-of- the- valley-seen  ted 
Ixia). — ^Allied  to  /.  sciUaris,  but  with  a  taller 
and  more  slender  habit.  The  flowers  are 
pretty— deep  pink  or  rose-coloured,  and  fra- 
grant    Flowers  in  May. 

Ixia  retusa  (retuse  Ixia). — This  has  light 
rose-coloured  flowers,  and  grows  two  feet 
high  and  np wards.  Flowers  from  May  to 
July. 

Ixia  scillaris  (squill-flowered  Ixia). — Tlie 
leaves  are  short,  rather  broad  ;  the  stem  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  varying,  some  purple,  some  rose, 
some  pink,  some  whitish.  Flowers  in  January. 
The  variety  called  latifolia  has  broader  leaves, 
and  a  spike  of  pretty  rose-clou  red  flowers. 

Ixia  viridijiora  (green-flowered  Ixia). — 
It  is  a  strong  growing  bulb,  two  feet  and 
upwards  in  height,  with  grass- like  leaves,  and 
a  long  spike  of  large  flowers ;  they  are  of  a 
peculiar  and  pretty  watery-green  colour,  with 
a  purplish-black  centre.     Flowers  in  June. 

BABIANA. 

Babianas  are  all  dwarfish  plants,  with  rather 
broad  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  flowers  some- 
thing like  those  of  the  Ixia  ;  they  are  very 
pretty  plants,  all  natives  of  the  Cape.  The 
name  is  derived  from  babianer,  because  the 
roots  are  the  favourite  food  of  baboons. 

Uabiana  angtuftifolia  (narrow-leaved  Ba- 
biana). — This  has  dark  blue  flowers  from 
May  to  July,  and  grows  six  inches  to  one 
foot  high. 

Babiana  dinticJia  (two-ranked  Babiana). 
— Flowers  lilac,  or  pale  blue,  from  May  to 
July;  grows  nine  incheJi  high  ;  the  flowers 
are  scented,  like  those  of  hyacinths. 

Babiana  mucronata  (mucronate  Babiana). 
— This  has  purple  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  May  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  nana  (dwarf  Babiana). — This  has 
blue  flowers,  and  grows  six  inches  high. 
Flowers  in  April. 

Babiana  ochroleuca  (cream-coloured  Ba- 
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biana). — T1j«  flowers  of  this  are  pale  yellovv 
coloured,  with  stripes,  tind  open  from  May  to 
July  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

JBabiana  o6^wxt/b/^a  (blunt-leaved  Babiann). 
— Blooms  in  April;  flowers  blue;  grows  nine 
inches  high. 

Bubiana  plicata  (folded  Babianu) — This 
has  pale  lilac-coloured  or  blue  blossoms,  which 
arc  very  sweet-seen t<'d  ;  it  prows  nine  inches 
hijih  ;  blooms  from  May  to  July.  There  is  a 
variety  called  multiplex^  which  has  purple 
flowers. 

Hahiana  purpurea  (purple-flowered  Ba- 
biuna). — As  tiie  name  implies,  the  flowers  of 
this  kind  are  purple  ;  they  open  from  May  to 
July;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  ringeiu  (gaping  Babiana).  — 
Blooms  from  May  to  July,  with  lilac  flowers; 
grows  six  inches  high. 

Bubiana  rubro-^^yanea  (red  and  blue  Ba- 
biana).— This  kind  has  red  and  blue  flowers, 
which  open  from  April  to  June ;  grows  six 
to  nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  sambadna  (elder-flower-scented 
Babiana). — Tiie  blooms  of  this  are  dark  blue 
or  purple,  and  smell  like  elder  flowers ; 
blooms  from  April  to  June ;  grows  nine 
inches  high. 

Babiana  spatJiacea  (^^pathe-flowered  Ba- 
biana).— This  has  lilac  flowers  from  May  to 
July  ;  grows  six  inches  hig'). 

Babiana  stricta  (upright  Babiana). — This 
has  lilac  flowers  from  May  to  July  ;  grows 
nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  sulphurea  (sulphur-coloured  Ba- 
biana).— This  has  pale  yellow  flowers  from 
May  to  July  ;  grows  six  to  nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  tenuijiara  (slender-flowered  Ba- 
biana).— The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  pale 
lilac,  and  open  from  May  to  July  ;  grows 
six  to  nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  Thunbergii  (Thunberg's  Babiana). 
— This  has  purple  flowers,  in  April ;  grows 
about  one  foot  high. 

Babiana  tubata  (long-flowered  Babiana). — 
The  flowers  are  white  and  red  ;  it  blooms 
from  April  to  June  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Babiana  tubijiora  (long- tubed  Babiana). — 
This  has  yellowish-white  and  red  flowers,  and 
grows  six  inches  high  ;  blooms  from  April  to 
June. 

Babiana  villosa  (villose  Babiana). — This 
has  crimson-coloured  flowers,  and  blooms 
from  June  to  August ;  grows  a  foot  high. 

CYPELLA. 

Cypella  is  a  genus  of  plants  allied  to  Ixia, 
and  containing  one  or  two  kinds  which  are  of 
very  great  beauty.  It  is  of  slender  habit, 
and  has  sword-shaped  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
goblet-shaped,  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
kt/ffellun,   a  goblet,  in  allusion  to  this  form. 


They  are  beautiful  groenhonse  bulbs,  but  not 
suitable  for  out-door  culture. 

Cypella  Drummondii  (Drummond's  Cy- 
pella).— An  elegant  slender  plant,  with  yellow 
and  purple  flowers,  produced  from  June  to 
September;  it  grows  two  feet  and  upwards 
in  height.     Native  of  San  Felipe. 

Cypella  Herberti  (Herbert's  Cypella). — 
This  lias  orange  and  lilac  flowers,  and  grows 
two  feet  high  ;  it  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember.    Native  of  Buenos  Ay  res. 

GKISSORIIIZA. 

These  Cape  bulbs,  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  Ixia,  are  named  from  geisson^  a 
tile,  and  rhiza^  a  root,  in  allusion  to  the  form 
of  the  roots. 

Oetssorhiza  ciliaris  (ciliated  Tile-root). — 
This  has  striped  flowers,  and  blooms  from 
May  to  July  ;  it  grows  about  a  foot  high. 

Oeisatrhtza  excisa  (short-leaved  Tile-root). 
— This  has  white  and  pink  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  and  grows  about  six  inches  high. 

Geissarhiza  obtusata  (blunted  Tile-root). — 
The  flowers  of  this  are  striped  wiih  orange 
and  pink,  produced  in  May  and  June  ;  it 
grows  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high. 

Geissorhiza  hiria  (hairy  Tile-root). — This 
has  white  flowers  in  May  and  June  ;  grows 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  high. 

Geissorhiza  imbncata  (imbricated  Tile- 
root). — This  kind  has  flowers  variegated  with 
red,  and  blooms  in  May  and  June  ;  grows 
one  foot  high. 

Geissorhiza  juncea  (rushy  Tile-root). — 
The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  white ;  it  blooms 
in  June  and  July;  about  one  foot  high. 

Geuuforhiza  Larochei  (De  la  Roche's 
Tile-root). — This  has  violet-coloured  flowers 
in  May  and  June  ;  about  six  inches  high. 

Geissorhiza  secunda  (side-flowered  Tile- 
root). —  This  kind  has  white  flowers,  and 
blooms  in  May  and  June ;  grows  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  high.  There  is  tdso  a  variety  with 
white  flowers,  called  albescens;  and  another 
with  blue  flowers,  called  ccerulea. 

Geissorhiza  setacea  (bristly  Tile-root). — 
This  has  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  and  blooms 
in  June  and  July ;  grows  about  a  foot  high. 

Geissorhiza  suhlufea  (yellowish  Tile-root). 
— This  has  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June; 
grows  about  one  foot  high. 

Geissorhiza  vaginala  (sheathing  Tile-root). 
The  flowery  of  this  kind  are  yellow  and  pur- 
ple;  it  blooms  from  June  to  Septeml>er,  and 
grows  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

HESPERANTHA. 

This  is  a  genus  of  Cape  bulbs,  separated 
from  Ixia ;  they  are  named  from  hexpera^  an 
evening,  and  anthos,  a  flower,  in  allusion  to 
the  hab'.t  of  the  phints,  which  is  to  open  their 
flowers  in  the  evening. 
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Besperanthn  an^tuto  (nnrrow-Ienvod  Even- 
ing-flower).— This  has  white  flowers  in  May; 
grows  six  inches  high;  it  is  sweet-scented. 
.  Jfesperantha  cinnamomea  (cinnnmon 
Evening-flower).— The  flowers  are  white,  in 
April  and  May;  grows  six  inches  high;  it  is 
sweet-scented. 

JTesperantfta  faicfita  (sickle-leaved  Even- 
ing-flower).— This  has  white  and  brown 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  April  and  May ; 
grows  six  inches  high. 

Heiperantha  graminifolia  (grass-leaved 
Evening- flower). — This  has  white  and  brown 
flowers,  and  blooms  from  August  to  October; 
it  grows  six  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  are 
sweet-scentrd. 

HeifjeraatluL  piloxa  (hairy  Evening-flower). 
— This  has  white  and  brown -colon  red  flowers 
in  April  and  May;  grows  six  inches  high. 


This  lias  white  and  pink  flowers  in  May  and 
June  ;  it  grows  one  foot  high. 

Sparaxis  pmdiiUi  (pendulous  Sparnxis). — 
The  flowers  of  this  nredark  pink,  produced  in 
June  ;  grows  one  foot  high.  This  is  hardier 
than  some  others. 

Sparaxis  stdUirh  (starry  Sparaxis). — The 
flowers  are  purple,  iu  June ;  grows  one  foot 
high,  and,  like  the  last,  is  hardier  than  many 
of  the  kinds. 

Sparaxis  fanguinea  (blood-coloured  Spa- 
raxis).— This  has  purplish-red  flowers,  in 
May  and  June  ;  grows  one  foot  high. 

Sparaxis  tricolor  (three-coloured  Spa- 
raxis).— The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  orange, 
brown,  and  yellow ;  blooms  during  May  and 
June  ;  grows  one  foot  high.  This  >pccies  has 
been  a  good  dc.d  hybridized,  and  has  given 
rise  to  numerous   handsome  variations,.     Of 


Hesperantha  railia/a  (radiated  Evening-    the  named  varieties  there  are,  roseu^aU)a^  with 


flower). — The  flowers  of  this  are  white,  and 
sweet-scented ;  blooming  in  April  and  May ; 
it  grows  nearly  a  foot  high. 

SPARAXIS. 

The  Sparaxae  are  very  ornamental  plants, 
with  very  much  of  the  general  appearance  of 
Ixias.  The  name  is  derived  from  sparasso, 
I  tear,  in  allusion  to  the  lacerated  spathes — 
broad  sheathing  leaves  which  enclose  the 
flower  bads.  A  good  many  hybrids,  many  of 
them  very  beautiful  ones,  have  been  raised  by 
florists. 

Sparaxis  anemoniflora  (anemone-flowered 
Sparaxis). — This  has  white  flowers,  and  blooms 
in  May;  grows  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high. 

Sparaxis  hicolor  (two- coloured  Sparaxis). — 
The  flowers  of  this  are  blue  and  yellow,  and 
are  produced  in  April  and  May ;  it  grows 
about  nine  inches  high. 

Sparaxis  bulhif era  (buib-bearing  Sparaxis). 
— This  has  violet-coloured  flowers,  and  blooms 
in  May  and  June;  it  grows  a  foot  high. 
There  is  a  variety  called  lutea^  having  yellow 
flowers ;  another,  Ivtea  striata^  with  yellow- 
striped  flowers;  and  another,  sufphurea striata, 
with  sulphur-coloured  striped  flowers. 

Sparaxis  blanda  (blush-flowered  Sparaxis;. 
— The  flowers  are  pink  and  white,  blooming 
in  May  and  June  ;  grows  one  foot  high. 

Sparaxis  fragram  (sweet-scented  Spa- 
raxis).— This  has  yellow  flowers  in  May  and 
June  ;  grows  one  foot  high. 

Sparaxis  grandijlora  (large-flowered  Spa- 
raxis).— This  has  purple  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  grows  one  foot  high.  There  are 
varieties  called  lillago,  with  white  flowers,  and 
striata,  with  variegated  ones 

Sparaons  Oriffini  (GrifRu's  Sparaxis). — 
This  bears  purple  and  yellow  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  grows  one  foot  high. 

Sparaxis  lineata   (pencilled    Sparaxis). — 


pink  flowers  ;  sanguhieO'purimrea,  red  ;  and 
violeu^eo'purpurea,  with  flowers  of  a  violet 
purple. 

Sparaxis  versicolor  (various-coloured  Spa- 
raxis).—This  has  purplish  flowers,  spotted 
with  yellow  and  red  ;  blooms  in  June  ;  grows 
one  foot  high.     Somewhat  hardier  than  many. 

SYNNETIA. 

These  are  handsome  plants,  related  to  Ixia 
and  Sparaxis,  and  requiring  similar  treatment ; 
they  are  all  i'rom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  W. 
Synnet,  a  collector. 

Synnetia  hicolor  (two-coloured  Synnetia). 
This  has  lilac  and  yellow  flowers  in  March 
and  April ;  from  six  to  nine  inches  high. 

Sgiinetia  galeata  (helmet-flowered  Synne- 
tia).— This  has  yellow  and  brownish  flowers 
in  April ;  grows  one  foot  high. 

Si/nnetia  variegata  (variegated  Synnetia). 
— The  flowers  of  this  are  purple  and  yellow, 
and  are  produced  from  April  to  July  ;  grows 
one  foot  high* 

TRICIIO.SEMA. 

Trichonemas  are  pretty  bulbs,  some  of  which 
are  hardy,  while  others  require  a  greenhouse. 
The  name  is  derived  from  thrix,  a  hair,-  And 
neina,  a  filament,  the  flLiments  bein;;  hal^ir. 
They  are  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Trichoneina  BuWocodium  (channel-leavetl 
Trichonema). — This  is  a  hardy  bulb,  with  red- 
dish liliic  flowers,  produced  in  April  and  May  ; 
it  grows  bix  inches  high. 

Trichoneina  caulescens  (stalked  Tricho- 
nema).— The  flowers  of  this  are  yt  How,  \i\ 
June  and  July ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

Trichonema  chloroleurum  (inilk-eoloured 
Trichon  *m;i).  —  This  h:is  greenish-white 
flower:*,  in  June  ;  iiriiWi  six  inches  hi<!h. 

TrichotUima  caUstinuni  (tky-bkio  Tricho- 
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nema). — TLis  has  purplish-blue  flowers,  in 
Apiil  and  May ;  grows  six  inches  high ;  hardy. 

Trichonema  Columns  (Columna*s  Tricho- 
nema). — The  flowers  are  blue,  in  March  and 
April ;  grows  six  indies  high;  hardy. 

T'richonema  cruciatum  (cross- leaved  Tri- 
chonema).— This  hsis  rose-coloured  or  pink 
flowers,  in  April  and  May;  grows  nine  inches 
high  ;  succeeds  well  in  a  frame. 

Tinchonema  Jilifolium  (thread -leaved  Tri- 
chonema).— The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  April 
and  May  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Trichonema  longifolium  (long-leaved  Tri- 
chonema).— The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  in 
April  and  May ;  grows  six  inches  high  ;  suc- 
ceeds well  in  a  frame. 

Trichonema  pudicum  (blush  Trichonema). 
— This  has  pale  pink  flowers  from  June  to 
August ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

Tj'ichonemapurpurascem  (purplish  Tricho- 
nema).— Tliis  has  purple  flowers,  in  April  and 
^^7 ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Triclionema  Pylium  (Pylian  Trichonema). 
— This  has  white  and  yellow  flowers,  and  is 
a  Grecian  species  ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

Trichonema  ra7ni/lorum  (branch-flowered 
Trichonema). — This  has  purple  flowers,  in 
May  and  June ;  six  inches  high.     It  is  hardy. 

Trichonema  recurvum  (recurved  Tricho- 
nema).— The  flowers  of  this  are  red,  in  May 
and  June ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

Trichonema  roseum  (rose-coloured  Tricho- 
nema).— This  has  rose-coloured  and  purple 
flowers,  and  blooms  from  June  to  August ; 
grows  six  inches  high. 

Trichonema  upeciomm  (showy  Trichonema). 
— The  flowers  of  this  are  light  crimson ;  from 
March  to  May  ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

Trichonema  suh-pahutre  (Greek-marsh  Tri- 
chonema).— This  has  purplish-lilac  flowers, 
and  grows  about  six  inches  high. 

Trichonema  tortuosum  (twisted-leaved  Tri- 
chonema).— The  flowers  are  yellow,  produced 
in  May  ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

TRITONIA. 

These  are  closely  allied  to  Ixias.  The  name 
is  derived  from  triton,  a  weathercock,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  variable  direction  of  the  stamens 
in  the  various  species.  All  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Tritonia  anigozanthifloi'a  (anigozanthos- 
flowered  Tritonia). — This  has  green  flowers 
from  June  to  August;  grows  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  high. 

TriUmla  aurea  (golden  Tritonia). — This 
has  splendid  orange-coloured  blossom:*,  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  summer  ;  grows 
about  two  feet  high. 

Tritonia  capensis  (Cape  Tritonia). — This 
has  cream-coloured  flowers  from  August  to 
October  ;  grows  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high. 


Tritonia  concolor  (flelf-coloured  Tritonia). 
— This  has  pale  yellow  flowers  from  April  to 
June  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Tritonia  crispa  (curled  Tritonia). — ThiB 
has  pink  and  cream-coloured  flowers  from 
June  to  August ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Tritonia  crocata  (saffron -coloured  Trito- 
nia).—This  has  deep  orange-coloured  flowers, 
and  blooms  from  May  to  July ;  grows  one 
foot  high.  There  is  a  variety  called  pallida, 
with  pale  orange  flowers. 

Tritonia  deusta  (blasted  Tritonia). — This 
has  orange- spotted  flowers,  and  blooms  from 
May  to  July  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Tritonia  fenestrata  (open-flowered  or  win- 
dowed Tritonia). — This  has  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  and  blooms  from  May  to 
July  ;  grows  one  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Tritonia  Jlava  (yellow  Tritonia). — The 
flowers  are  yellow,  produced  from  May  to 
July  ;  grows  six  inches  high. 

Tritonia  fucata  (stained  Tritonia). — This 
has  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  blooms  in 
May  and  June  ;  grows  one  foot  high. 

Tritonia  lineata  (pencilled  Tritonia). — This 
has  cream-coloured  striped  flowers  from  May 
to  July ;  grows  two  feet  high. 

Tritonia  longijiora  (long-flowered  Tritonia). 
— This  has  pale  buff  striped  flowers  from 
May  to  July ;  grows  one  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Tritonia  miniata  (vermilion  Tritonia). — 
The  flowers  are  bright  orange,  produced  from 
July  to  September  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Tritonia  odoraia  (sweet-scented  Tritonia). 
— This  produces  yellow  flowers  in  August ; 
grows  six  inches  high. 

Tritonia  /?aZ/Mia( pale-flowered  Tritonia). — 
This  has  white  flowers,  and  blooms  in  August ; 
grows  one  foot  high. 

Tritonia  pectinata  (pectinated  Tritonia)  — 
This  produces  yellow  flowers  in  May  ;  grows 
one  foot  high. 

Tritonia  refracta  (reflexed  Tritonia). — 
This  has  green,  yellow,  and  orange  flowers 
in  June  and  July  ;  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Tritonia  Rocheana  (D«i  la  Roche's  Trito- 
nia).— This  bears  cream-coloured  flowers  in 
July  and  August ;  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

IVilonia  rosea  (rose-coloured  Tritonia). — 
The  flowers  are  crpam- coloured,  striped  with 
rose  ;  it  blooms  in  June  and  July  ;  and  grows 
a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Tritonia  securigera  (axe-bearing  Tritonia). 
— This  has  brownish  orange  flowers  ;  blooms 
from  May  to  July  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Tritonia  s^i/aZ/^  (squalid  Tritonia). — This 
has  white  and  pink  flowers,  and  blooms  from 
May  to  July  ;  grows  nine  inches  high. 

Tritonia  striata  (striped  Tritonia). — This 
has  blue  flowers  ;  blooms  in  May  and  June  ; 
grows  one  foot  high. 

Tritonia  tenuiflora  (slender-flowered  Tri- 
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tonia). — ^Thi9  prodaces  pale  yellow  flowers 
from  Maj  to  July  ;  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Tritonia  viridU  (green- flowered  Tritonia). 
— The  flowers  of  this  arc  of  a  reddish  green, 
blooming  from  May  to  July  ;  grows  about  a 
foot  high. 

2VUonia  xanthospila  (yellow-spotted  Tri- 
tonia).— This  has  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
and  blooms  in  June  and  July  ;  grows  one 
foot  high. 


THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION  OF 
TWENTY-ONE  SORTS  OF  FLOWERS. 

Periodically  it  is  necessary  to  give  amateur 
florists  an  idea  of  the  best  subjects  to  cultivate, 
because  when  new  and  improved  varieties  ap- 
pear, they  must  turn  out  inferior  ones  from 
all  limited  collections ;  and  there  are  many 
persons  who  grow  so  few  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  be  informed  now  and 
then  of  those  that  keep  the  lead,  that  collec- 
tions may  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
novelties  that  are  actually  better,  or  diff*erent 
from,  and  as  good  as  those  in  cultivation 
already.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  other 
sources  from  which  lists  can  be  taken,  but 
those  which  can  be  depended  on  are  too  large 
for  small  growers ;  others  only  mislead  them. 

It  may  be  said  there  are  other  flowers 
as  good  as  we  name,  but  suppose  there  be 
some  as  good,  and  they  are  not  better,  our 
list  cannot  mislead  ;  for  instance,  in  mention- 
ing a  dozen  of  any  thing  of  which  there  are 
hundreds,  when  we  come  towards  the  last,  down 
to  the  quality  of  which  there  may  be  many 
equally  good  or  bad,  we  can  only  take  the 
number  we  want,  and  in  such  case  we  are 
guided  by  the  colour  or  character  we  require 
to  form  the  best  small  collection.  These  lists 
will  be  found  useful  to  young  beginners,  be- 
cause it  is  most  essential  to  begin  with  the 
best,  and  it  is  well  known  that  young  flor- 
ists have  always  been  the  dupes  of  the  older 
and  more  cunning  ones. 

It  has  been  a  general  feeling  among  old 
florists^  that  inferior  sorts,  such  as  they  began 
with,  are  good  enough  for  beginners  now  ; 
but  our  notion  is,  that  the  young  man  who 
never  grew  a  thing  before  ought  to  begin 
with  the  best ;  and  not  waste  his  money  in  a 
single  flower  that  is  of  second-rate  character, 
while  he  can  get  enough  of  the  flrst.  Those 
who  are  growing  such  subjects,  or  any  one  of 
them,  may  consult  the  lists  with  advantage;  for, 
if  they  And  any  among  those  named  that  they 
do  not  already  cultivate,  they  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  procuring  them.  The  following  may 
be  considered  the  best  that  can  be  selected  of 
each  tribe  of  flowers  up  to  the  present  time. 
Some  flowers  stand  their  ground  well,  and 


others  exhibit  great  changes  from  the  rapid 
improvements  that  are  made  every  season. 

Dahlias. — Berry er.  Scarlet  Gem,  Yellow 
Standard,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Queen  of 
Roses,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Marchioness  Corn- 
wallis.  Princess  Radziville,  Gem,  Shylock, 
Walter  Hilson,  Delight. 

Carnations. — Colcut's  Brutus,  Martin's 
Splendid,  Mansley's  Robert  Burns.  Ely's  Lord 
Milton,  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse, 
Norman's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Brookes's 
Flora's  Garland,  Wood's  Rosabelle,  Twitchet's 
Don  John,  Taylor's  Lord  Byron,  Ward's 
Sarah  Payne,  Newhall's  Memento. 

PiCOTEES.  —  Wildraan's  Isabella,  Sharp's 
Countess  de  Grey,  Edmund's  Jenny  Lind, 
Headley's  King  James,  Headley's  Venus, 
Burroughs's  Emma,  Read's  Antagonist,  Mat- 
thews's  Enchantress,  Sharp's  I'El^gant, 
Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, Garrett's  Lady  Dacre,  Matthews's 
Eclipse. 

Pinks. — ^Bragg's  George  Glenny,  Hale's 
Queen  of  England,  Turner's  Masterpiece, 
Turner's  XX,  Norman's  X.Y.Z.,  Wilmer's 
Laura,  Fairbairn's  Bob  Lawrence,  Church's 
Rowena,  Turner's  Beauty,  Ward's  Great 
Britain,  Norman's  Henry  Steers,  Garrett's 
Queen  of  Roses. 

Vebbenas. — Beauty  of  Bracondale,  Scar- 
let Defiance,  European,  Lilac  Rival,  Fairy, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  St.  Margaret's,  Vixen, 
Queen  of  Roses,  Attraction,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Elvira. 

Hyacinths.  —  Waterloo,  Groot  Voorst, 
Grand  Vainqueur,  Alamode  (double  white), 
Alamode  (double  blue).  Due  de  Normandy, 
Vulcan,  Orondates,  Lord  Wellington,  Pas- 
quin,  Voltaire,  Bouquet  d'Orange. 

AuBicuLAS. — ^Page's  Champion,  Lee's  Col. 
Taylor,  Booth's  Freedom,  Lightbody's  Lord 
Lynedoch,  Dickson's  Matilda,  Dickson's  Prince 
Albert,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Dickson's 
Unique,  Waterhouse's  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Oliver's  Lovely  Anne,  Grimes's  Privateer, 
Taylor's  Glory,  Thorpe's  Magpie. 

Fuchsias. — One  in  the  Ring,  NewbeiTy's 
Delicata,  Elphinstone's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Ken- 
dal's Elizabeth,  Smith's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  For- 
mosa Elegans,  Turvill's  Fountain,  Ludovico, 
Beauty  of  Chelmsford,  Globosa  Carnea,  Lo- 
ganii,  Splendida. 

Polyanthuses.— Errington's  Fire  King, 
Craiggy's  Tartarian,  Britannia,  Bertram, 
Highland  Mary,  Cox's  Regent,  Bang  Europe, 
Buonaparte,  Black  and  Gold,  Beauty  of  Eng- 
land, Alexander,  Bucephalus. 

Pansibs.  —  ^bdi,  Cossack,  Constellation, 
Achilles,  Othello,  Example,  Model  of  Perfec- 
tion, Mrs.  M.  Hamilton,  Rouelle's  Supreme, 
Hore's  Superb,  Lord  Hardinge,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Cypress,  Mary,  Blue  Fringe,  Falkirk 
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Hero,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  MarginatcO,  Candi- 
date, Mrs.  Montgoracrie,  Titian,  Tom  Pinch, 
White  Serj^eant,  Goliah. 
.  Azalea  Indica. — Gledi>tnne8ii,  Variegata, 
Pi*a9atantissima,  Spiendens,  Lateritia,  Murrny- 
ann,  DunieidaiKK 

Camellia  Japomca. — Ducliesse  d'Ojleaus, 
Laudrethcr,  Henry  Favre,  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  Countess  of  Orkney,  Palmer's  Per- 
fection, Queen  Victoria,  Amabilis,  Le  Mar- 
chand,  Bisanthian,  Causwellian:i,  Palmer!. 

Ranunculuses. — Alexis,  Attraction,  Creon, 
Delectus,  Edgar,  Felix,  Herbert,  Chimpanzee, 
Grace  Darling,  Lady  Sale,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Lie- 
tor,  Nina,  Nuuia,  Prince  of  Wales,  Splendour, 
Zobeide,  Mrs.  Bragg,  Richard  Hardy,  Sir 
Philip  Broke,  Talisman,  Nicandcr,  Pertinax, 
Vendome,  Victor. 

Geraniums. — Miller's  Distinctus,  Volgius ; 
Beck's  Patncian,  Hebe's  Lip,  Compactum, 
Centurion,  Cruenta,  Cavalier,  Cassandra,  Gu- 
lielma,  Gustavus,  Honors,  Rosamond;  Hoyle's 
Sunset,  Mount  Etna,  President ;  Gaines's 
ising  Sun;  Lynes's  Fire-fly;  Foster's  Celia, 
Armada,  Pericles,  Puiuted  Lady,  Paragon, 
Satellite. 

Cinerarias.  — Nobilis,  Colossus,  Con- 
queror, Delicata,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Brilliant, 
Beauty  of  Wonham,  Standard,  Vernalis,  Ma- 
ritima,  Attraction,  Ccelestina,  Bijou,  Lady 
Proidhoe,  Azurea  alba,  Slough  Rival,  Anna, 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

Rhododendrons.  —  Arboreum,  Alta-cle- 
rense,  Campanulatum,  Catawbiense,  Caucasi- 
cum,  Nobleanum,  Glennyanum,  Cunninghamii, 
Russellianum,  Tigrinum,  Campanulatum  Hy- 
bridum,  Javanicum. 

Calceolarias. — Masterpiece,  Puissant,  Ju- 
lia, Lady  Anne  Charteris,  Kinghomii,  Em- 
peror, Oscar,  Lord  Hardinge,  Marmion,  Mar- 
quetry, Matchless,  Orlando. 

Roses  of  singular  habit.  —  Curled- 
crested  Moss,  New -crested  Moss,  Crimson- 
crested  Moss,  Milkmaid  China,  Weeping 
Rose,  Wiliisonii,  Moss  de  Meux  Minima,  Vic- 
toria's Bridal  Wreath,  Tom  Thumb,  Garland, 
Blotched-leaved  Bengal,  Mousseau  presque 
partout. 

CnRTSANTHEMUMS.—  Campestroni,  Formo- 
sum,  Goliah,  Princess  Maria,  Clustered  Yel- 
low, Annie  Salter,  Two-coloured  incurved, 
Aristides,  Lucidum,  King,  Beauty,  Defiance. 

Petunias. -^ Jenny  Lind,  Madame  Celeste, 
Ellen  Chaplin,  Marginata,  Marginata  Superba, 
Miss  Woolgar,  Semidouble,  I  very 's  Model, 
Walkerii,  Punctata. 

TropjEOlums.— Tricolor  (scarlet,  yellow  and 
black),  Lobbianum  (orange-scarlet),  Azu- 
n'um  (dull  blue),  Brachyceras  (yellow),  Spe- 
ciosum  {brilliant  scarlet). 

These  may  be  depended  on  for  the  best 
selections  that   any  one  can  begin  with,  not 


only  as  comprising  the  best  cstnblislud  fa- 
vourites among  flowers  that  are  familiar  to  old 
florists,  but  the  best  of  the  new  ones  calculated 
to  take  their  places  among  approved  sorts. 

GARDENING    MEMORANDA    FOR 
JANUARY.* 

Gardening  operations  during  the  winter 
months  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  tlic 
protection  of  crops  and  plants,  and  the  pn*pa- 
ration  of  ground  for  the  reception  of  others. 
The  dunging  and  dressing,  digging,  trenchinjr, 
with  occasional  cleaning,  are  the  chief  kinds 
of  work,  and  this  depends  greatly  on  the 
weather.  All  the  tender  crops  require  litter 
to  be  put  on  at  night,  and  taken  off*  in  the 
morning,  in  fine  weather,  but  continued  in 
frost.  The  pits  and  frames  in  which  potte<l 
plants  are  placed  must  also  be  covered  with 
mats  or  cloths,  or  long  straw,  to  keep  off 
frost,  and  uncovered  by  day,  unless  it  be  very 
sevei*e.  All  these  winter  protections  are, 
more  or  less,  injurious  to  crops  and  plants, 
and  therefore  should  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; every  thing  is  better  for  the  full  air 
when  it  is  mild,  so  that  litter,  and  other  cover- 
ing, should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible 
when  there  is  no  frost,  so  as  that  plants  should 
never  lose  daylight,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
glasses  may  be  taken  off  altogether  whenever 
the  weather  is  suitable,  but  the  plants  roust 
be  protected  against  rain  and  heavy  falls,  as 
much  as  against  frost  and  bleak  winds.  Alte- 
rations, making  new  garden  walks,  or  clumps, 
go  on  all  through  winter  in  favourable  weather, 
and  planting  may  be  done  from  November  to 
March;  but  the  earlier  the  better,  on  account 
of  the  interruptions  which  occasionally  stop 
every  thing,  such  as  a  long  Interval  of  wet 
weather  or  hard  frost.  The  stove  requires 
little  more  than  attention  to  the  heat,  which 
must  be  kept  up  uniformly;  but,  contrary  to 
the  too  prevalent  custom,  the  heat  should  be 
greater  by  daylight  than  by  dark  ;  keep  up 
the  beat,  therefore,  all  day,  and  it  will  bear  to 
sink  a  few  degrees,  without  injury  to  the 
plants,  by  night.  The  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory should  have  as  much  air  as  possible 
in  mild  weather;  and  if  fro^ty,  keep  the  fire 
going  all  day,  while  air  may,  more  or  less,  be 
given,  and  close  all  the  glass,  and  cover  the 
plants  with  mats  by  night.  The  forcing, 
liouses  require  constant  attention  to  the 
fires  throughout  the  month. 

THE  TEMPERATtTRE  AT  WHICH  PLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  JANUARY. 

The  Oreenliouse, — From  forty  to  forty-five 

« 

*  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Gar- 
dening Operations  for  January  is  published  in  No.  25 
of  the  Horticultural  Magasdne. 
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degrees  by  dny,  «nd  from  tliirly-five 
df^rees  by  night. 

The  Con»ervatorj/.~Fifly-&ve  degrees  by 
day,  and  forty-five  degrees  by  niRbt.  Make  on 
allonaoce  of  five  degrees  according  to  weather. 

T/ie  Plant'Sliwe.— From  fifty-five  to  sixty 


forty    degrees  by  diiy,  and  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees 
I  by  night. 

T/te  Orchid- House. — The  flowering-honiie 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees  by  dHy,  and 
fifty-five  to  sixty  degrees  by  night;  the 
reattng-liou^e  from  six  to  ten  degrees  colder. 


TllOP-ffiOLUM    UMBELLATUM. 


Tropwolumumbellatum,  Hooker  (umbellate 
Indian  Cr&is). — Tropieulaceie  §  Tropteoleie. 

This  plant  ia  altogether  distinct  from  any 
other  species  of  Indian  cress  which  has  found 
its  way  to  our  gardens.  Paucity  of  blossoms 
is  by  no  means  a  character  applicable  to  any 
of  the  TropcBolums  ;  nevertheless,  ia  the  spe- 
cies under  consideration,  the  ordinary  pro|tor- 
tioD  of  blossoms  is  quintupled,  for  insteajl  of 
tbeir  being  produced,  a^  is  usually  the  ca^e, 
singly  along  tlie  stems,  in  this  they  grow  in 
the  same  position,  but  in  bunches  of  from  four 
to  six  together.  Thid  habit  of  blooming  gives 
the  plant  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  species  which  are  more  familiar 
to  us. 

Our  plant  has  a  tuberous  root,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Jameson,  reaches  tiie 
weight  of  three  to  four  pounds  ;  the  plant  is, 
therefore,  of  course  perunniid.  The  climbing 
Htem  is  slender  but  fieshy  ;  it  bus,  moreover, 
a  zig-zag  direction,  and  is  o1'  a  purplish  colour. 
Tlie  leaves,  which  ore  rather  large,  and  some- 
what remotely  situated,  are  sub-peltate  and 
cordate,  deeply  cleft  into  five  ovate  obtuse 
lobi-s,  wliicb  are  mui-ronaie  when  young  ;  they 
are  attached  to  long  flexuous  petioluii :  the 
younger  leaves  on  tlie  flowering  branches  ap- 
pear to  be  genertilly  smaller,  and  to  have  mort; 


theformof  these  of  theivy,  but  somewiiiiidi-eply 
lobed.  Tlie  flowers  grow  in  umbels  from  tbn 
;ilsof  the  leaveii,  and  are  of  singular  external 
structure  ;  the  calyx  is  cylindrical,  with  iiu 
erect  (straight)  limb  of  fire  unequal  lobes,  and 
continued  at  the  base  into  a  stout  curved 
blunt  spur,  which  is  shorter  than  the  calyx 
itself;  tbe  colour  is  or^inge-red,  tipped  witli 
green  at  both  extremities,  the  limb  being  yeU 
lowish  ;  tbe  petals  are  very  unequal  in  size, 
but  are  spathulate  and  clawed,  as  well  oa 
erect  (not  spreading)  ;  the  three  tower  ones 
are  red,  projecting  a.  little  beyond  the  calyx  ; 
the  twi>  otiieri  orange,  and  very  minute  :  the 
flowers  are  thus,  no  less  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced,  very  different  from 
those  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus  ;  they 
are  produced  very  freely  during  the  summer 
months — so  fi'uely,  indeed,  as  quite  overpower 
the  foliafie. 

It  is  a  South  American  species.  Professor 
Jameson,  of  Quito,  first  found  it  on  a  moun- 
tain called  Pilzhum,  (to  which,  ho  observes,  it 
is  quite  peculiar, )  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  its  introduc' 
tion  to  our  gardens,  however,  we  are  indebied, 
as  for  several  other  beautiful  Tropasoleie,  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  who  ob- 
tained it  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb, 
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probably  from  the  same  locality  where  it  was 
found  bj  Professor  Jameson. 

From  the  nature  of  its  locality,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  proving  to  be  amongst 
the  most  hardy  species  of  the  genus.  The 
roots  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  other  kinds— 
those  of  T.  pentaphyllum  for  example — are 
certainly  hardy  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  stand 
uninjured  in  the  ground  during  winter,  and 
produce  young  stems  again  in  spring,  flowering 
freely  in  summer  and  autumn,  provided  the 
situation  be  fairly  relieved  of  stagnant  water, 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  before 
severe  frost  sets  in  with  some  dry  protective 
material,  either  such  as  half-decayed  tanner's 
bark,  or  fine  turfy  peat-earth,  or,  where  ap- 
pearance is  not  much  an  object,  a  good  layer 
of  dry  fern,  or  litter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  series  of  our — ^usually  consi- 
dered— greenhouse  species  so  treated ;  and 
we  should  have  full  confidence  of  success  in 
making  such  an  experiment.  What  splendid 
additions  to  ordinary  flower-garden  creepers 
would  be  derived  from  the  rich  colour  of 
many  species  of  Tropseolum. 

The  Tropseolums  grow  exceedingly  well  in 
a  compost  consisting  of  the  turfy  portions  of 
sandy  loam,  mixed  with  broken  charcoal, 
liquid  manure,  in  a  clear  and  diluted  state, 


being  given  to  the  plants,  when  growing, 
freely,  and  approaching  the  blooming  state. 
When  grown  in  pots,  they  should  be  planted 
at  once  in  those  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  as 
the  trellises  for  the  branches  require  to  be  ad- 
justed as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  after  which 
it  becomes  exceedingly  tedious  and  hazardous 
to  attempt  removing  the  plants  from  one  pot  to 
another.  Many  of  the  species  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  grow  during  the  winter  months  ; 
and  if  they  are  placed  in  situations  where  thej 
can  enjoy  plenty  of  light  and  air,  without 
being  subjected  to  cold  draughts,  their  growth 
is  more  healthy  at  that  season  than  what  is 
often  obtained  in  what  would  be  thought  to 
be  the  more  favourable  period  of  advanced 
spring  ;  probably  they  sufier  from  the  con- 
fined heat,  and,  if  so,  this  explains  how  it  is 
that  they  flourish  so  perfectly,  under  proper 
regimen,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  by  no  means 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  check  this  winter- 
growing  tendency  when  it  becomes  at  all  ap- 
parent in  any  of  the  tubers. 

Tropseolums  are  freely  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which,  however,  require  some  care  lest 
they  should  be  suffered  to  lapse  into  a  state  of 
rest  before  the  young  tubers  are  organized  for 
their  perpetuation.  Seeds,  whenever  pro- 
duced, will  originate  more  vigorous  plants. 
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CfliENESTES    LA.NCEOLATA,    MtCTS    (laUCC- 

leavcd  Chaenestes). — Solanaceas  §  Curvem- 
bryae. — A  handsome,  though  somewhat  strong 
growing  shrub,  the  young  branches  of  which 
are  herbaceous,  and  clothed  with  stellated 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  alternate, 
oval  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  clothed  with  soft 
stellate  hairs  beneath,  arachnoid  (cobwebbed) 
when  young,  but  becoming  almost  glabrous 
with  age.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  from 
the  axils,  or  rather  somewhat  elevated  from 
the  axils,  so  as  to  be  almost  terminal,  with 
the  young  shoots  pushing  past  them;  they 
are  drooping,  the  corolla  cylindrical,  slightly 
dilated  at  the  mouth,  two  inches  long,  and  of 
a  rich  deep  purplish  blue.  Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Quindiu.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  blooms  well,  planted 
against  a  wall,  in  summer  and  autumn  ;  light 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Bbowallia  speciosa.  Hooker  (showy- 
flowered  Browallia).  —  Scrophulariacesd  § 
Salpiglossidese. — A  pretty  [annual  ?]  plant, 
with  erect  branching  stems,  and  opposite, 
sometimes  alternate,  ovate-acuminate  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  proceed  the  solitary 
flowers;  these  are  large,  about  two  inches 
across,  with  a  slender  tube  of  about  the  same 
length,  and  a  spreading  limb  of  Qy^  unequal 


ovate-acuminate  segments ;  the  colour  is  pnr- 
ple,  white  in  the  throat,  pale  lilac  beneath. 
'*  The  flowers  are  thrice  the  size  of  those  of 
B.grandiflora"  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Tolima  and  Quindiu.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the 
autumn.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove  or  hot- 
bed frame,  flowering  in  the  greenhouse ;  light 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

EXACUM    TETBAGONUM,    Var.  hicoloT   (tWO- 

coloured,  square-stalked  Exacum). — Grentian- 
ace»  §  Gentianeae. — A  pretty  annual  plant, 
growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  the  stem 
tetragonous  (squared)  with  the  angles  winged. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  becoming  nar- 
rower upwards,  sometimes  even  lanceolate- 
acuminate  in  the  upper  parts.  The  flowers 
grow  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  in  a  many-flowered 
cyme  or  panicle,  the  branches  of  which  are 
dichotomous,  with  a  single  flower  in  each 
axil ;  they  are  formed  of  four  obliquely-ovate 
recurved  petals,  which  are  of  a  purple  colour 
(deeper  or  paler),  white  at  the  base — some- 
times wholly  purple ;  they  vary  remarkably 
both  in  size  and  colour.  Native  of  the  East 
Indies.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  the  Kxacum  bicolor 
(Roxburgh).  Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ; 
light  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

Gesnera  triflora,  Hooher  (three-flow- 
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ered  G^snera). — Gesneraceae  §  Gesnereae. — 
A  rather  coarse  and  few-flowered  species  of 
Gesnera,  with  tuberous  roots,  and  growing 
from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high, 
densely  clothed  with  rusty  tomentum.  The 
leaves  are  large,  opposite,  and  distant,  ovate- 
acuminate,  serrated,  dark-green  above  and 
downj  beneath.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels 
of  three  together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
the  stalks  being  much  shorter  than  the  leaves; 
thej  are  tubular,  swollen  on  one  side,  and 
slightly  curved,  yellow,  densely  clothed  with 
shaggy  red  hairs ;  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
contracted  and  spotted,  as  is  the  limb  of  five 
short  rounded  segments.  Native  of  New 
Grenada.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers 
throughout  the  summer.  Culture, — Requires 
a  stove ;  rich  light  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

ONGiDnjic  cuiiTiTic,  lAndley  (crop-eared 
Oncid). — Orchidacese  §  Vandefe-Brasside. — 
This  ia  a  "vtxj  handsome  epiphytal  species. 
The  psendo  bulbs  and  leaves  are  not  de- 
scribed. The  flowers  are  large,  densely  pani- 
culate; the  sepals  and  petals  broad  and 
ohtusey  almost  entirely  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  the  upper  sepal  however  being  barred 
wilJi  yellow;  the  lip  is  of  roundish  outline, 
somewhat  bilobed  at  the  apex,  auricled  at  the 
base,  yellow,  with  a  broad  marginal  band  of 
brown.  Native  country  ?  Introduced  about 
1846.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — Requires 
a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root. 

Okcidium  amigtum,  Lindley  (frilled  On- 
cid).— Orchidaceae  §  VandesB-BrassidsB. — A 
very  handsome  epiphytal  species ;  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  elongate-ovate,  bearing  two  oblong 
leaves.  The  scape  is  spotted,  supporting  a 
small  but  dense  panicle  of  bright  yellow 
flowers,  richly  spotted  with  brown -crimson, 
the  petals  and  sepals  with  a  large  central  blotch 
of  the  same  colour.  Native  of  Brazil.  In- 
troduced in  1846.  Flowers  in  ApriL  Cul- 
ture.— ^Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Gakdexia  niti]>a,  Hooker  (glossy-leaved 
Gardenia). — Cinchonacete  §  Cinchoneas-Grar- 
denideaei — A  very  distinct  and  handsome 
shrubby  plant,  remarkable  for  its  dense  com- 
pact sturdy  habit,  which  renders  it  eminently 
suited  for  pot-culture.  The  plant  is  glabrous 
in  every  part,  the  young  branches  herbaceous, 
the  leaves  large,  oblong  lanceolate,  tapering  at 
both  extremities.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
solitary,  sessile,  large,  white,  and  deliciously 
fragrant,  with  a  slender  cylindrical  tube  about 
three  inches  long,  the  limb  divided  into  seven 
narrowish  oblong  segments,  nearly  two  inches 
long,  but  soon  becoming  reflexed.  Native  of 
Sierre  Leone.  Introduced  about  1845,  by 
Messrs.  Liicombe,  Pi  nee,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter, 


who  raised  it  from  seeds  taken  from  a  dried 
specimen,  gathered  by  Mr.  Whitfield.  Flowers 
in  October  and  November,  and  probably  at 
other  seasons.  Culture, — ^Requires  a  stove  ; 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  charcoal ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a 
hotbed. 

Thibaudia  pichikcheksis,  var,  glabra 
(glabrous  Fichinchan  Thibaudia). — Vaccini- 
aceae. — This  plant  is  eminently  beautiful.  It 
forms  a  shrub,  flowering  when  quite  small, 
but  naturally  attaining  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  height.  It  produces  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  sub-coriaceous  leaves,  in  the  axils 
of  which  are  borne  the  short  racemes  of  from 
four  to  six  or  more  flowers ;  these  a  good  deal 
resemble  those  of  a  tubular  heath,  and  are  of  a 
lovely  waxy  rose-red,  palest  towards  the  ex- 
tremity. Native  of  South  America  ;  the 
present  variety  was  sent  from  the  elevated 
mountains  of  Columbia.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  autumn.  Culture, — Requires  a 
greenhouse ;  turfy  peat  soil,  mixed  with  sharp 
sand  and  charcoal;  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  or  by  grafting. 

Efimedium  colchicuu,  Maund  (yellow 
Barren-wort). — Berberidacesd  §  Nandineas. — 
A  pretty  dwarf  perennial  alpine  plant,  attain- 
ing when  full  grown  about  a  foot  in  height, 
furnished  with  compound  leaves,  the  indivi- 
dual leaflets  of  which  are  heart-shaped,  and 
producing  an  upright  raceme,  bearing  many 
small  yellowish-green  flowers.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  species  of  the  genus.  Sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Japan.  Introduced 
in  1846,  through  M.  Makoy,  of  Liege. 
Flowers  in  April.  Culture, — Requires  sliglit 
protection  in  winter  (with  other  delicate  alpine 
plants) ;  turfy  peat  and  loam ;  propagated  by 
dividing  the  plant. 

Stenobhtnchus  ciNNABAiaNns,  Lindley 
(cinnabar  Stenorhynchus).  —  Orchidacea^  § 
Neotteie-SpiranthidaB. — A  rare  and  handsome 
perennial  herbaceous  plant,  producing  oblong- 
lanceolate  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  a  hairy 
scape,  surmounted  by  a  compact  conical  head 
of  flowers,  which  are  vermilion  red  externally 
and  bright  yellow  on  the  inner  face,  which  is 
a  good  deal  exposed,  and  are  supported  each 
by  a  dull  olive-green  bract.  Native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  about  1846.  Flo  wets 
in  July.  It  is  the  Neottea  cinnabarina 
(Llave);  and  is  called  by  the  Mexicans, 
Cutsis,  Culture, — Requires  a  good  green- 
house ;  turfy  peat  soil,  and  to  be  potted  like 
other  herbaceous  plants ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant. 

BoLBOPHTLLUM  Hi&TUM,  Lindley  (hairy- 
flowered  Bolbophyl). — Orchidaceae  §  MalaxeaB- 
Dendrobidx. — A  small  ciiHous  plant,  with 
elongatL-ovate  pseudo- bulbil,  broad  strap- 
shaped  obtuse  leaves,  and  a  drooping  tail-like 
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spike  of  small  whitish  flowcri<,  the  sepals 
clothe<l,  and  the  petals  ciliated,  with  hairs. 
Native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  grows  on 
trees.  Introduced  al)out  1846.  Flowers  in 
autumn.  It  is  the  Stelis  hirta  (Smith);  and 
Tribrachia  hirta  (Lindley).  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  stove;  turfy  peat  soil;  division  of 
tiie  plant. 

Cymbidium  eburneuh,  Lindley  (ivory 
Cymbid). — Orchidaceos  §  Vandeaa-Brassidae. 
— A  large  and  very  handsome  perennial 
herbaceous  plant.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
swordshaped,  and  are  bilobed  at  the  end ; 
from  their  axils  are  produced  the  flowers,  about 
two  together,  at  tiie  extremity  of  a  long  droop- 
ing scape ;  they  are  very  large,  pure  ivory- 
white,  with  one  broad  yellow  stripe  along  the 
middle  of  the  lip  ;  moreover,  they  are  deli- 
ciously  fragrant.  Native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Introduced  about  1846.  Flowers  in  August 
and  September.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot 
moist  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
^division  of  the  plant. 

SOBOALIA  MAGRANTiiA,  var.  spUfidens 
(splendid  large-flowered  Sobralia). — Orchi- 
daceie  §  ArethuseaB-Vanillid8B.-^The  Sobra- 
lias  have  a  reedy  habit,  stiff  plaited  leaves, 
and  for  the  most  part  large  splendid  blossoms; 
this  is  the  case  with  8.  macrantha.  The 
present  variety  differs  chiefly  in  stature,  and 
in  the  colour  of  its  blossoms  ;  being  dwarfer, 
not  growing  more  than  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  producing  large  deep  rich  crimson- 
purple  blossoms,  which  have  a  slender  curved 
neck,  elliptic  reflexed  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
prominent  rolled  up  (so  ns  to  appear  funnel- 
shaped)  lip,  the  lowt:r  edge  of  which  is  ex- 
panded and  frilled,  and  the  inside  yellowish. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove;  turfy  peat  and 
turfy  loam ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant ; 
young  plants  are  also  to  be  obtained  by  enve- 
loping one  of  the  joints  of  the  stem  with  moss, 
which  is  to  be  kept  constantly  damp  ;  in  this 
case  the  stem  should  be  slightly  cut  through 
below  where  the  moss  is  applied. 

Barkeria  Sjbiinneri,  var.  major  (large- 
flowered  Skinner's  Barkeria). — Orchidaceae  § 
Epidendreae-Lseliadae. — This  variety  is  much 
superior  to  that  generally  cultivated ;  tlie 
flower  scape  grows  nearly  two  feet  high,  bear- 
inj?  upwards  of  thirty  blossoms,  which  are  of 
a  deep  reddish  purple-lilac  colour.  It  is,  we 
presume,  a  native  of  Mexico.  Introduced 
about  1845.  Flowers  in  autumn.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil,  or  to  'be 
fixed  on  a  block  of  wood  ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant. 

Ctpripedium  Lowei,  Lindley  (Mr.  Lowe's 
Lady's  Slipper). — Orchidacese  §  Cypripedeae. — 
A  very  beautiful  additio^to  the  ^epiphytal 
section  of  Lady's  Slippers.*^The  leaves,  which 
aro   all   produced  from  the  root,  are  strap- 


shaped;  the  flower-stem  produces  a  racenne 
of  from  four  to  eight  blossoms,  most  be:mtiful 
in  their  way  ;  the  sepals  are  green,  with  a 
purple  tinge  near  the  base ;  the  petals  spa- 
thulate,  nearly  three  inches  long  (much  longer 
than  the  lip),  gracefully  curving  inwards  and 
downwards,  near  the  base  of  a  pule  greenish- 
yellow,  with  numerous  well-deiined  purple 
blotches,  rich  violet -purple  at  the  apex,  and 
having  a  few  stiff  marginal  hairs  ;  the  oblong 
pouch-shaped  lip  is  purplish-green,  shining  as 
if  varnished.  The  cut  blooms— of  course 
those  on  the  plant  also  — continue  long  in  per- 
fection. Native  of  Borneo,  where  it  grows  on 
high  trees  in  thick  jungle,  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced,  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Lowe. 
In  cultivation  it  has  flowered  in  Oi^tober  and 
November.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moi^t 
stove,  and  a  degree  of  shade  ;  turfy  peat  soil, 
or  to  be  flxed  to  a  block  of  wood  ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant. 

DiPLADENiA  NOBiLLS,  Morren  (noble  Di- 
pladene). — Apocynace®  §  Wrighte». — This  is 
a  distinct  species,  and  promises  to  make  a  very 
ornamental  subject  for  cultivation  ;  the  blos- 
soms are  themselves  very  beautiful.  It  has  a 
largish  tuberous -like  corm,  from  which  issue 
the  stems ;  apparently  several  stems  may  be 
induced,  and  on  this  will  depend  in  great, 
measure  the  ornamental  aspect  of  the  plants  ; 
these  stems  appear  to  grow  from  two  to  three 
feet  long.  The  kaves  are  opposite,  oblong 
acute,  on  very  short  stalks.  The  flowers  grow 
in  one-sided  racemes,  and  are  large  aiuj  dis- 
tincty  the  corolla  being  between  tubular  and 
campanulate,  with  roundish  ovate  spreading 
lobes.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties, — one 
with  a  whitish  limb  and  pink  throat,  the  other 
entirely  pink.  Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced 
in  1847.  Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove,  and  bears  expo- 
sure to  sun  ;  coarse  peat  and  sand ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Dendrobium  tortile,  Lindley  (twisted 
Dendrobe). — OrchidaceaB  §  MalaxesB-Dendro- 
bidae,— A  very  beautiful  species,  with  erect 
furrowed  stems,  which  protrude  from  the 
joints  a  profusion  of  large  showy  flowers 
growing  in  threes ;  the  sepals  are  linear 
oblong,  blunt,  reflexed  and  twisted;  the  petals 
broader,  wavy  and  twisted,  spreading  but  not 
reflexed  ;  the  lip  is  rolled  up  at  the  base, 
roundish,  slightly  rhomboidal,  and  finely 
notched ;  these  flowers  are  of  a  pale  clear 
lilac,  with  a  lemon-yellow  lip,  veined  at  the 
bottom  with  rich  purple.  It  is  allied  to  D. 
nobile.  The  foliage  is  not  described.  Native 
of  Java.  Introduced,  in  1846,  by  Messi-s. 
Veitch.  Flowers  in  autumn.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant. 

Agalmyla  staminea,    Blume    (long-sta- 
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DKned  Agalmyla). — GesiieriKH'EcJCjrtumlreie- 
UiJvmocaqntlie. — Tlie  gBn^ric  nume  of  tlits 
plant  is  derived  from  two  Greuk  words,  which 
(ignify  "  wood  ornament  "  in  allupion  to  iiB  ile- 
corating-  tlie  wuods  whure  it  abounds  with  its 
showy  bluasoins.  It  is  one  of  thR  best  plnnta 
of  tbis  claM  of  stove  plants  whii-li  has  been 
introduced  fur  soma  lime  p:ist.  The  habit  of 
tlie  plant  is  robust,  tlie  creeping  pci-eniiinl 
Ktems  rambling  about  the  trunkd  of  trees, 
rooting  u3  they  go ;  both  the  eiem  and  petioles 
are  densely  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large,  al- 
ternate, oblong  acuminate,  dKiiticulate  and 
downy  on  the  edges  as  well  as  beni-atli.     The 


flowers  arc  di.'iposed  in  dense  axillary  fascicles, 
and  are  botli  lai'ge  and  very  numerous  ;  they 
are  tubular,  and  curved  with  a  spreading  liml^ 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and  velvety  surface; 
tlie  limb  is  mnrked  with  daric  blotches ;  each 
flower  has  two  stamens,  which  project  consi- 
derably. Native  of  Java,  gi-owing  in  the 
mountain  woods.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers 
in  autumn,  probably  at  other  periods.  It  is 
the  Jwtieia  parfw/ira  (Laman^k);  and  the 
Ci/rlandra  stamJnea  (Vahl).  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  Btovi?,  but  probably  not  extreme  stove 
heat ;  light  rich  tnrfy  soil ;  propagated  freely 
by  cuttings  in  a  hotbed. 
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Gardenia  nilida.  Hooker  (glossy-leaved 
Gardenia).— Cinchonaceie  §  Gardunidie. 

Several  new  and  very  striking  kinds  of 
Gardenias  have  been,  within  a  brief  period, 
introduced  to  our  gardens;  and  the  older  kinds, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Jasmines,  are  held 
in  especial  esteem  from  their  powerful  and 
delightful  odour.  The  present  species  is  a 
new  and  very  distinct  plant  from  any  other 
which  is  known. 

It  forms  a  dense  compact  sturdy  evei^reen 
shrub;  a  flowering  plant  sent  to  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  for  the  purpose  of  being  figured,  was 
but  twu  feet  high  and  three  feet  across,  so 
that  in  the  mere  leafy  state,  without  (lowers, 
it  is  an  interesting  plant.  The  leaves  are 
large,  obtong  lanceolate,  tapering  to  both  ex- 
tremities,  the  base  being  extended  into  a  short 
petiole  ;  they  arc  wavy,  very  gloesy,  and  dark 
green  above,  and  paler  beneath.     The  flowers 


are  axillary,  solitary,  and  stcilklcss  ;  they  are, 
moreover,  large,  white,  and  deliciously  fra- 
grant ;  the  calyx  tube  is  an  inch  long,  slender, 
and  cylindrical,  with  a  limb  of  seven  spreading 
obovnte  or  spathulnte  leafy  segments ;  the 
uorolla  tube  is  slender,  cylindrical,  slightly 
wider  upwards,  projecting  much  beyond  the 
calyx,  the  limb  consisting  of  seven  very  long 
oblong  obtuse  segments,  which  soon  become 
reflexed,  their  margins  being  ulso  reflexed  ; 
these  give  the  blo:<soms  a  very  distinct  cha- 

Our  only  knowledge  of  the  plant  is  derived 
from  the  account  published  in  the  UolaiiUai 
Magazine,  where  Sir  W.  Hooker  states  that 
the  plant  had  been  received  by  him  "  from  the 
stove  of  Mu.^srs.  Lucoinbe,  Pince  &  Co.  [of 
Exeter],  who  raised  it  from  seeds  taken  from 
a  dried  i:pecimen,  gathcn-d  by  Mr.  Whitfii-ld 
[natural    history   coUuctur  fur    tbo   Karl   of 
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Derby,  who  also  introduced  some  other  beau- 
tiful Gardenias,]  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  proves 
to  be  a  perfectly  new  and  most  distinct  species, 
possessing  handsome  dark  green,  glossy  foliage, 
flowers  among  the  larger  of  the  genus,  deli- 
ciously  scented,  the  calyx  furnished  with  large 
leafy  segments,  the  corolla  of  the  purest  white, 
its  limb  cut  into  seven  long  segments,  which 
are  soon  reflected."  "  Though  shrubby  it  is 
eminently  suited  for  *pot  culture,'  and  deserves 
a  place  in  every  stove.  It  blossoms  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  will  probably  be  found 
to  do  so  at  other  seasons." 

There  is  one  point  in  Xhis  account  which 
may  deserve  especial  mention — ^it  was  reared 
from  a  seed  taken  out  of  a  dried  specimen.  It 
is,  we  believe,  not  the  only  plant  which  our 
gardens  thus  owe  to  the  chance  of  such  bota- 
nical specimens  as  contain  seeds  falling  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  care  to  turn  them  to 
account.  Many  ferns  have  certainly  been  so 
raised,  and  that  often  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion. 

The  Grurdenias  flourish  in  rich  turfy  loam, 
well  drained,  and  they  delight  in  abundance  of 
weak  liquid  manure  when  growing.  To  grow 
them  successfully,  they  also  require  a  hot  damp 
atmosphere ;  and  no  place  is  so  congenial  to 
them  as  a  brisk  heated  dung-bed.  Cuttings 
take  root  pretty  freely  planted  in  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  similar  situation. 

PLUMBAGO   LARPENTiE. 

Plumbago  LarpenitB^  Lindley  (Lady  Lar- 
pent's  Leadwort). — Plumbaginace®  §  Plum- 

bagineas. 

Blue-flowered  plants,  adapted  for  the  flower- 
garden,  are  by  no  means  numerous  ;  indeed, 
excepting  the  few  dwarf  kinds  of  Lobelias, 
there  is  hardly  a  good  blue-flowered  half-hardy 
plant  which  can  be  employed  for  summer  de- 
coration ;  and  these  dwarf  Lobelias  are  too 
small  to  occupy  many  positions  where  blue 
flowers  are  required. 

What  experience  has  been  had  in  the  growth 
of  the  Plumbago  LarpentatendB  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  will  prove  all  that  can  be  desired 
as  a  bedding-out  plant  for  the  flower-garden, 
for  which  purpose  its  charming  blue  colour 
will  render  it  quite  an  acquisition.  Its  adapt- 
ability for  this  purpose  has  in  some  measure 
been  tested  during  the  past  season.  In  the 
Oardener's  Chronicle,  where  the  first  account 
of  it  was  published,  and  from  whence  our 
sketch  is  derived,  it  is  stated,  that,  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  of  Chel- 
sea, a  plant  in  the  open  ground  had,  in  the 
month  of  October  last,  produced  4,000  blos- 
soms. 

Our  subject  is  a  sub-shrubby  plant,  with 
slender  zig-zag  stems,  which  are  covered  with 


scales  and  close-pressed  hairs.  Its  leaves  arc 
obovate,  and  sliarply  pointed,  tapering  also  to 
the  base,  and  covered  with  minute  scales  on 
each  side,  the  margins  finely  serrated  and  also 
fringed  with  hairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  close 
terminal  heads,  and  are  of  an  intense  violet  or 
clear  deep  blue  colour,  marked  with  a  little 
red  in  the  throat ;  the  plant,  consequently, 
when  growing  under  favourable  conditions, 
becomes  a  very  beautiful  object.  Besides 
these  characteristics,  others  more  minute,  yet 
serving  equally  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
recognition,  are  these : — the  bracts  or  floral 
leaves,  and  the  sepals  or  calyx  segments,  are 
perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  fringed  with 
hairs  (ciliated),  but  entirely  destitute  of  glands. 

It  is  a  native  of  Shanghai,  in  China,  where, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
Mr.  Fortune  found  it  growing  on  the  ruined 
ramparts  of  that  city,  but  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  not  successful  in  raising  it.  To 
Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart.,  is  due  the  merit  of 
introducing,  and  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  Eyles, 
that  of  successfully  rearing  and  cultivating  it. 
It  was  sent  to  Sir  G.  Larpent,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  tlie  ship  Monarchy  Captain  Duncanson,  with 
the  following  memorandum,  dated  Canton, 
May  16,  1846  :— 

"  No.  6  Mr.  Fortune  tried  to  get  a  plant 
of,  but  failed :  yours  is,  therefore,  the  only 
one  in  England.  It  is  very  rare,  even  at 
Shanghai  ;  and  I  found  it  on  the  city  wall, 
growing  out  of  the  stone- work  ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, require  good  drainage.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  plants  I  have  seen  in 
China."  The  memorandum  goes  on  to  state, 
that  the  climate  of  Shanghai,  though  in  30**  N. 
lat.,  is  both  very  cold  and  very  hot,  the  ther- 
mometer being  sometimes  as  low  as  30**  in 
February  and  as  high  as  110**  in  August. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  plant  is 
able  to  endure  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  ; 
it  ought,  in  fact,  if  it  can  be  kept  dry  enough, 
to  prove  hardy  in  our  climate,  but  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected ;  neither  our  climate, 
nor  the  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
usually  be  placed  as  regards  moisture  in  the 
soil,  would  be  likely  to  accord  sufficiently  with 
those  of  its  native  place.  In  our  climate  damp 
would  certainly  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its 
successful  preservation  in  winter.  This  over- 
come, there  would  be  little  further  difficulty 
in  its  cultivation. 

The  Plumbagos  flourish  in  any  light  porous 
turfy  soil,  but  in  none  better  than  where  sandy 
loam  preponderates.  The  present  species 
must  be  particularly  well  drained,  and  not  too 
freely  watered.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  set  in  a  mild 
hot-bed  :  these  cuttings  should,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  bedding  plants,  be  planted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  and  kept  over  the  winter 
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in  greenhouses  or  dry  fiames  unlil  the  folloiv- 
ing  spring. 

For  pot  colture  it  will  doubllesa  prove  a 
very  desirable  subject.  It  must,  in  this  case, 
be  regularly  ahirted  into  pota  containing  a 
compost  in  which  turfy  loam  preponderates, 
not  using  very  lai^e  pots,  and  having  these 


drained  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  plante 
should,  while  young,  be  well  stopped  bock,  the 
point  of  the  shoots  being  removed  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  they  reach  from  two  to  three 
inches  long ;  this  is  to  be  continued  until  a 
good  round  head  of  branches  ia  produced,  and 
the  plant  should  then  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
for  flowering.  An  allied  Itind,  P.  capeimi, 
formsaveryel^ant  plant  under  good  manage- 
ment, and  becomes  a  really  desirable  object 
for  greenhouse  decoration,  from  the  distinct 
and  soft  pale  blue  colour  of  its  blossoms  ;  this 
species  being,  moreover,  of  rather  straggling 
habit,  may  be  used  as  a  semi-climber  ;  trained 
ipivt  As  upright  ptOara  of  a  cODservatory, 
ia  rimiiaaa  pnC^  well  «xpowd  to  light,  asid 
■*      ■"  •  in  a  healthy  mediqa*,  it  be- 

mtaL    WlMthv  or  not  the 
B  aay  of  this  habit,  we 

one  of  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  certainly 
indicated  a  more  compact  and  bushy  habit 
Of  course,  as  a  pot  plant,  it  most  be  very 
carefully  watered. 
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THtcBE  is  nothing  that  would  contribute  so 
mu(:h  to  the  improvement  of  old  plantations, 
and  the  formation  of  new  ones,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  habit,  character,  culture,  and 
management  of  the  trees  which  thrive  in  this 
country;  and  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  pub- 
lication of  everything  calculated  to  familiarize 
the  generality  of  landowners  and  landholders 
with  this  important  subject  Many  who  have 
laid  out  immense  sums  in  planting,  have  alto- 
gether failed  in  their  object,  and  the  causes 
have  been  various ;  some  from  a  thorough 
ignorance  of  the  sorts  likely  to  flourish,  others 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  planting  ia  plant- 
ing, and  that  trees  are  to  be  chosen  according 
to  the  owner's,  or  rather  the  planter's,  fancy. 
There  have  also  been  not  a  few  who  have 
imagined  that  when  trees  are  planted  their 
duty  is  over,  and  that  they  have  no  more  to 
do.  We  know  of  nothing  therefore  so  essen- 
tial as  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  require- 
ments, as  well  aa  the  comparative  value,  of 
the  numerous  plants  which  may  be  used,  that 
the  planter  may  choose  judiciously,  according 
to  die  soil  and  situation  of  his  land ;  and 
when  he  has  chosen,  use  all  the  means  that 
are  required  to  grow  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  subject  has  been  often  treated 
well  in  the  Sorticaltural  Magazine.  Mr. 
Grigor's  papers  on  many  Timber  and 
Ornamental  Trees  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service,  so  far  as  they  went ;  but  he  has  not 
written  upon  a  tenth  of  the  kinds  that  are 
applicable  to  the  various  eartha  that  prevail 
in  this  kingdom.  The  firat  volume  of  the 
work  before  us  ia  an  attempt  to  supply  all 
that  is  wanted,  and  it  is  published  for  the 
society  which  has  ushered  many  a  useful  work 
into  the  reading  world,  the  "  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  With  ample 
means  of  providing  the  highest  talent,  and, 
generally  speaking,  "  in  the  multitude  of 
counsel,  wisdom "  to  engage  it;  a  work  of 
any  kind  has  no  small  advantage  when  got  up 
under  their  auspices.  In  this  volume  we 
have  good  evidence  of  both.  In  a  general 
way,  tbedescriptionaof  the  trees,  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  the  localities  in  which  they 
douriah  ore  sound.  The  illustrations  are  not 
onlv  natural,  but  engtsved  in  tbe  moat  effecti  ve 
style ;  some  of  them  are  highly  finished,  aod  t^ 
minority  m^  be  ronoittered  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  best  of  tbe  highest  cla.'».  Some  of 
the  uetches  are  exceedingly  interesting  from 
the  bet  of  their  being  portraits  of  existing  apa- 
cimens  of  notoriety.  The  author  seems  quite 
aware  of  the  importance  of  bis  task;  he  says: — 
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"  The  author's  object  in  preparing  these 
little  volume?,  is  to  furnish  the  lover  of  nature 
with  such  information  respectin{»  the  trees 
which  are  either  natives  of  Great  Britain,  or 
naturalized  in  it,  as  will  tend  to  impart  addi- 
tional intere-t  to  his  wanderings  in  the  coun- 
try. The  reader,  therefore,  must  not  expect 
to  lind  tlie  announcement  of  any  botanical 
discovery,  any  suggestions  of  new  methods  of 
planting,  or  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  timber.  If  he  desires  information  on 
these  points,  he  is  referred  to  the  numerous 
excellent  works  already  in  existence  which 
treat  on  these  subjects.  But  if  he  be  merely 
desirous  of  exploring  the  wonders  of  nature 
as  it  is  displayed  in  the  more  stately  vegetable 
productions  of  his  native  country,  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  find  in  the  following  pages,  not, 
indeed,  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but  to 
stimulate  him  to  fresh  research.  The  author 
assures  him  that  even  his  own  slender  amount 
of  scientific  attainments  can  crowd  the  hedges 
and  by-ways  with  countless  miracles,  which 
for  the  untrained  eye  have  no  being. 

"  Scarcely  any  country  in  Europe  is  so 
favourable  to  the  general  study  of  the  trees 
of  temperate  climates  as  England;  for,  with- 
out going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  number 
of  native  and  introduced  species  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  states,  it  may  be  said  with  safety, 
that,  whereas  in  most  other  countries  the  rare 
kinds  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  bo- 
tanic gardens  and  public  institutions,  the 
wealth  and  good  taste  of  the  English  gentiy 
j)rocure8  for  all  trees  worthy  of  introduction, 
and  adai>ted  to  the  climate,  admission  into 
the  numerous  parks  with  which  the  whole 
land  is  studded ;  where,  without  exception, 
for  all  purposes  of  observation  and  study,  they 
are  as  much  the  property  of  the  curious  in- 
vestigator, as  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  himself. 
Scarcely  a  town  in  England  is  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  some  lordly  demesne, 
abounding  in  fine  specimens  of  most  of  our 
native  trees,  as  well  as  many  foreign  ones,  to 
the  former  of  which  the  author  hopes  to  in- 
troduce his  readers  in  the  following  pages. 

"  Technical  terms  have  been  as  far  as  pos- 
sible avoided;  but  since,  in  describing  the 
structure  of  a  tree,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  several  parts  the  conventional  terms  as- 
signed to  each  part  in  scientific  works,  it  has 
been  judged  advisable  to  give  a  general  but 
tAigVA  sketch  of  the  anatomiear  structure  of  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  c\u3«  in  which  all  the 
British  trees  ara  comprised." — Introd,  pp.  ix.  x. 

■ 

The  introiluction  to  tlifi  volume  gives  us  as 
much  of  the  physiology  of  vogetation  as  is 
necessary  for  the  general  reader;  and  the 
illustrations  to  this  portion  are  acceptable, 
becuuic   they   are  not    those    common-place 


examples  that  have  become  contemptible  by 
their   familiarity.      The   volume   is   not   the 
work  of  a  book-maker.     There  is  no  smack 
of  the  compilation  which  mars  nearly  all  the 
modern  works  on  gardening,  botany,  and  even 
the  treatises  on  simple  subjects.     It  is  a  work 
after  our  own  heart,  at  least  as  much  so  as 
any  we  have  ever  found.     Any  reader  of  the 
treatises  which  grace  our  volumes,  will  re- 
member that  they  are  never  ushered  in  by 
long  discussions  on  the  locality  of  the  plant, 
or  speculations  on  piatters  which  do  not  con- 
cern the  culture.     It  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  to  precede  the  actual  matter  that  is 
wanted,  by  long  and  often  tedious  lectures  on 
botany,  that  have  hern  published  a  hundred 
limes   before.      The   author   of  the   present 
work  has  given  a  very  concise  understandable 
sketch  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  plants, 
which  we  feel  more  than   half  inclined   to 
quote  for  its  intrinsic  merit.     It  is  true  that 
.under  the  he^id  of  "  Introduction"  he  com- 
prises a  brief,  but  not  a  botanical,  description 
of  many  of  the  orders,  with   examples  and 
sketches^  illustrating  some   leading   tree    be- 
longing to  it;  but  this  is  all  new,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  subject  itself.     The  portion  of  scien- 
tific matter,  generally  the  most  dry  and  the 
least  interesting,  is,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, brief;  and  we  lilte  it  because  of  it3 
rare  merit, — the  condensation  of  much  in  little, 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
a  calm  but  sharp  rap  on  the  knuckles  for  the 
pompous  but  empty  professors  of  the  present 
day,  and  a  just  and  dignified  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Linnaeus,  brought  in,  too,  without 
any  apparent  effort,  as  tlie  spontaneous  efiu- 
sion  arising  from  a  conviction  of  the  great 
injustice  done  by  the  comparative  worms  of 
the  present  age  to  one  of  the  greatest  lights 
that  ever  shone  on   the  natural   history  of 
vegetation.     The  author  says,  speaking  of  the 
organs  of  generation  in  plants, — 

"  On  the  number,  relative  lengths,  com- 
binations, and  position  of  these  essential 
organs,  Linnaeus  founded  his  artificial  system 
of  the  arrangement  of  plants,  the  class  being 
for  the  most  part  decided  by  refei'ence  to  the 
stamens,  the  ordar  being  dependent  on  the 
pistiL).  It  is  now  unfortunately  too  much  the 
custom  to  decry  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  and 
to  oy^wlr  of  bia  tune  as  'the  dark  s^u  gf 
botany;*  but  its  great  inventor  liiiiiiaif  mn 
fensed  it  to  be  imperfect,  and  re«NBRiendad  *ll 
only  at  a  sab^ittite  for  Mme  undiscovoi^t 
system,  which  should  aM<KaMe  plants  of  siwi* 
lar  structure ;  his  own  method  beii^  open  tn 
the  objection,  that  it  brought  together  those 
which  were  not  physiologically  connected,  and 
separated  many  which  were  closely  relatetl. 
Modern  botanists  have  freely  availed  them- 
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selves  of  the  discoveries  of  Linnieas,  and  have 
undoubtedly  made  considerable  advances  to- 
wards a  natural  system,  against  which  this  objec- 
tion cannot  be  urged,  but  they  have  neglected 
to  tender  their  acknowledgments  to  one  who 
did  more  to  dissipate  the  gloom  in  which  the 
science  of  natural  history  was  shrouded,  than 
any,  or  even  all,  of  his  predecessors." — IntrocL 
pp.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

The  natural  orders  are  described  very 
clearly,  though  not  at  great  length.  The 
single  example  of  Coniferse  is  as  good  as  any 
for  our  purpose  of  showing  the  style  in  which 
it  is  treated ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  this  is 
only  in  the  Introduction ;  when  the  trees  are 
described  individually,  they  are  treated  more 
elaborately.  Of  the  order  Conifersd,  the 
author  says,— 

**  This  order  derives  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  kind  of  seed-vessel,  called  a  '  cone,' 
produced  by  the  Fir  and  other  allied  genera. 
Conifers  are  distinguished  by  this  character, 
by  their  needle-like  leaves,  by  the  vessels  of 
their  wood  being  perforated  with  numerous 
dota,  and  the  apparently  imperfect  structure  of 
the  pistil  in  the  perfect  flower.  *No  order 
can  be  named  of  more  universal  importance 
.to  mankind  than  this,  whether  we  view  it 
with  reference  to  its  timber  or  its  secretions. 
Gigantic  in  size,  rapid  in  growth,  noble  in 
aspect,  robust  in  constitution,  these  trees  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  woods  or  plantations 
in  cultivated  countries,  and  of  forests  where 
nature  remains  iji  temperate  countries  in  a 
savage  state.  Their  timber,  in  commerce^  is 
known  under  the  names  of  deal,  fir,  pine,  and 
cedar,  and  is  principally  the  wood  of  the 
Spruce,  the  Larch,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Wey- 
mouth Pine,  and  the  Virginian  Cedar ;  but 
others  are  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  greater 
value.  Pinui  pcUustrU  is  the  Virginian  Pine, 
so  largely  employed  in  the  navy  for  masts. 
The  gates  of  Constantinople,  famous  for  having 
stood  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of 
Pope  Eugene  IV.,  a  pmod  of  eleven  hundred 
years,  were  of  Cypress.  The  Norfolk  Island 
Pine  (Araucaria  exceUa)  and  the  Kaurie 
tree  of  New  Zealand  attain  the  height  of  200 
feet,  and  the  latter  yields  an  invaluable,  light, 
compact  wood,  free  from  knots,  from  which 
the  finest  roasts  in  the  navy  are  now  prepared. 
But  they  are  both  surpassed  by  the  stupen- 
dous pines  of  North* west  America;  one  of 
which,  Pinus  Jjambertiema,  is  reported  to 
attain  the  height  of  230  feet ;  and  another, 
Abies  Douglamy  to  equal  or  even  to  exceed 
it'  {Lindley.)  Great  though  their  value  be 
as  timber,  they  are  yet  more  valuable  for 
their  copious  secretion  of  substances  useful  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
resin.  Burgundy  pitch,  Hungarian  balsam,  Ca- 
nada balsam,  &c.,  are  furnished  by  some  one 
49. 


or  more  of  these  trees ;  and  the  seeds  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  edible  and  nourishing.  The 
Scotch  Fir  is  a  British  example  of  this  order. 
The  Juniper,  the  berry-like  cones  of  which 
are  used  for  flavouring  hollands,  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  aod  North  Ame- 
rica, and  is  likewise  found  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Asia.*' — IntrocL  pp.  Ixxii.  Ixxiv. 

With  one  quotation,  which  we  shall  select 
for  its  brevity,  we  shall  close  our  extracts  ; 
but  not  without  mentioning  that  the  Oak — 
the  glory  of  the  forest — has  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  devoted  to  it,  and  so  interspersed 
with  histoncal  records,  legendary  particulars, 
and  engravings,  as  to  form  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  volume.  The  Mountain  Ash 
is  one  of  our  most  ornamental  trees,  and  is  as 
much  esteemed  for  the  showy  colour  of  its 
fruit  as  for  its  flowers.  There  is  perhaps 
hardly  any  tree  that  shows  the  author  off  to 
less  advantage;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  as 
well  to  show  the  least  as  it  is  the  most  inter- 
esting, when  the  object  is  to  show  merely  the 
plan.  It  suits  our  limits  just  now,  although 
at  some  future  period  we  may  be  tempted  to 
select  some  passages  from  the  Oak« 

"  This  universally  admired  tree  chooses  its 
dwelling,  as  its  name  would  imply,  in  the 
wildest  and  most  exposed  situations,  where, 
though  impatient  of  being  itself  sheltered  by 
any  other  kind  of  trees,  it  oflbrds  a  friendly 
protection  to  grass  and  other  plants  which 
choose  to  grow  beneath  its  shade.  As  long 
as  it  overtops  its  companions  in  the  wood  or 
mountain  side,  it  is  a  vigorous  and  stately 
tree ;  but  when  it  has  attained  its  utmost 
height,  and  its  more  aspiring  neighbours  begin 
to  screen  it  from  its  due  share  of  air  and  light, 
it  quietly  retires  from  the  contest,  pines  away 
in  confinement,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  drip  of  the  very  trees  that  it 
formerly  nursed  and  protected. 

"  Hence  we  rarely  meet  with  a  full-grown 
Mountain  Ash  in  a  crowded  forest  of  ancient 
trees.  Where  it  has  gained  the  vantage- 
ground  of  a  broken  rock  partially  covered 
with  rich,  light  soil,  or  taken  its  stand  in  an 
open  glade,  amid  plants  of  humbler  growth,  it 
attains  a  considerable  size.  Or,  again,  in  an 
elevated  situation,  uncongenial  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  its  companions,  but  well  suited  to 
its  own  wild  tastes  and  habits,  it  will  continue 
to  flourish  for  a  century  or  more. 

"  The  Mountain  Ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck'd  with  antumnal  berries,  that  ontehine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms ;  and  ye  may  have  marked 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn :  the  pool 
OIowB  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her. 
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"  The  Mountain  Ash  is  placed  by  most 
modern  botanists  in  the  same  genus  with  the 
Apple  and  Pear,  the  fruit  of  which  it  resem- 
bles in  conformation.*  Others  assign  it  a 
place  with  the  Medlar,  (Mespilus,)  or  make 
it  and  the  group  with  which  it  is  connected  a 
distinct  genus  (Sorbus),  The  name  "  aucu- 
•paria'  ^rom  auceps^  a  fowler)  indicates  the 
use  to  which  its  berries  are  applied  bj  bird- 
catchers  in  France  and  Germany,  who  bait 
their  traps  with  them  as  a  certain  lure  for 
thrushes  and  fieldfares.  Its  popular  names 
are  very  numerous  :  Mountain  Ash,  the  com- 
monest, is  fur  from  correct,  as  it  belongs  to 
an  entirely  different  tribe  from  the  Ash,  which 
tree  it  resembles  only  in  its  leaves ;  Rowan, 
Roan,  its  common  name  in  Scotland,  and 
various  other  forms  of  the  same  word,  occur 
in  old  authors.  It  is  also  called  Quick-Beam, 
Wild  or  Fowler's  Service-tree:  ••Service" 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sorbtis,  the 
ancient  Latin  name  of  an  allied  species,  Pyrus 
Sorbus.  Witchen,  Wicken,  Wiggen,  &c., 
evidently  bear  allusion  to  the  power  it  was 
once  supposed  to  possess  of  counteracting 
witchcraft. 

"  Lightfoot  and  Gilpin  are  both  of  opinion 
that  the  Mountain  Ash  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Druids.  The  former  says, 
*  It  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to  grow  more 
frequently  than  any  other  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  druidical  circles  of  stones 
so  oflen  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain  ;  and  the 
superstitious  still  continue  to  retain  a  great 
veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly 
handed  down  to  them  from  early  antiquity. 
They  believe  that  any  small  part  of  this  tree, 
carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign 
charm  against  all  the  dire  effects  of  enchant- 
ment and  witchcraft.  Their  cattle  also,  as 
well  as  themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
served by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid 
will  not  forget  to  drive  them  from  the  sheal- 
ings,  or  summer  pastures,  with  a  rod  of  the 
Rowan-tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up  over 
the  door  of  the  sheal-boothby  or  summer- 
house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the 
same.  In  Strathspey,  they  make,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the 
sheep  and  lambs  to  pass  through  it.' 

"  •  In  ancient  days,'  bsljs  Gilpin,  *  when 
superstition  held  that  place  in  society  which 
dissipation  and  impiety  now  hold,  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  was  considered  as  an  object  of  great 
veneration.  Often,  at  this  day,  a  stump  of  it 
is  found  in  some  old  burying-place,  or  near 
the  circle  of  a  Druid  temple,  whose  rites  it 

*  The  Siberian  Crob  (Pyrua  baccata)  produces  fniit 
which  maybe  considered  as  a  connecting  link  between 
thf"  berry  of  the  Mountain  Anh  and  the  Apple  of 
Pyrui  Malv8j  the  common  Apple-tree. 


formerly  invested  with  its  sacred  shade.'  The 
custom  of  planting  it  in  burying-grounds 
appears  to  have  been  retained  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity;  for  Evelyn  men- 
tions, that,  'in  Wales,  where  this  tree  is 
reputed  so  sacred,  there  is  not  a  churchyard 
without  one  of  them  planted  in  it,  so,  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  year,  everybody  religiously 
wears  a  cross  made  of  the  wood.'  In  the  Isle 
of  Man,  also,  it  is  up  to  the  present  day 
invested  by  the  superstitious  with  a  sacred 
character.  On  Good  Friday,  when  no  iron 
of  any  kind  must  be  put  into  the  fire,  and 
even  the  tongs  are  laid  aside,  lest  any  person 
should  unfortunately  forget  the  custom,  and 
stir  the  fire  with  them,  a  stick  of  the  Rowan- 
tree  is  used  by  way  of  substitute.* 

"  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Mountain 
Ash,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft,  has 
led  some  commentators  on  Shakspeare  to  sul>- 
stitute,  for  the  puzzling  expression  in  '  Mac- 
beth,' *  Aroint  thee,  witch  !'  the  words,  *  A 
Roan-tree  witch  !'  The  passage  being  thus 
uttered,  the  mention  of  a  tree  so  fatal  to  the 
power  of  the  witch  might  naturally  excite  her 
acrimony  against  the  person  who  applied  the 
test.  The  authoress  of  'Sylvan  Sketches' 
quotes  a  stanza  from  a  very  ancient  song, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Their  spells  were  vain;  the  boys  returned 

To  tixe  queen  in  sorrowful  mood, 
Cn^ing,  that '  witches  have  no  power 

Where  there  is  lioan-tree  wood.' 

"  In  remote  districts  of  England  the  super- 
stition has  not  even  yet  died  away.  Waterton, 
in  his  *  Essays  on  Natural  History,'  relates  an 
anecdote  which  fell  under  his  personal  obser- 
vation, of  a  countryman  in  Yorkshire,  who 
*cut  a  bundle  of  Wiggin^  and  nailed  the 
branches  all  up  and  down  the  cow-house,'  in 
order  to  counteract  the  effect  produced  on 
his  cow  by  the  ^  overlooking '  of  a  supposed 
witch. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that,  in  like 
manner  as  we  saw  similar  superstitious 
practices  holding  in  Ii^eland  and  the  East  with 
regard  to  the  Hawthorn  and  a  tree  closely 
resembling  it,  so  we  find  in  India  a  tree 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Mountain 
Ash,  to  which  the  same  superstition  attaches. 

"  Bishop  Heber,  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
his  *  Indial  Journal,'  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  tree,  and  the  superstition  con- 
nected with  it: — 'As  I  returned  home,  I 
passed  a  fine  tree  of  the  Mimosa,  with  leaves, 
at  a  little  distance,  so  much  resembling  those 
of  the  Mountain  Ash,  that  I  was  for  a  moment 
deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  bring  fruit  ? 
They  answered  no ;  but  it  was  a  very  noble 


»  Train's  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
1846." 
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tree,  being  called  '*  the  Imperial  tree  "  from  its 
excellent  properties, — that  it  slept  all  night,* 
and  wakened  and  was  alive  all  day,  with* 
drawing  its  leaves  if  anj  one  attempted  to 
touch  them.  Above  all,  however,  it  was 
useful  as  a  preservative  against  magic;  a 
sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  suspended  over 
the  bed,  was  a  perfect  security  against  all 
spells,  evil  eye,  &c.,  insomuch  that  the  most 
formidable  wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help 
it,  approach  its  shade.  One,  indeed,  they 
said,  who  was  very  renowned  for  his  power 
of  killing  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with 
a  look,  had  come  to  this  yery  tree  and  gazed 
on  it  intently ;  "  but,"  said  the  old  man  who 
told  roe  this,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  'Mook  as 
he  might,  he  could  do  the  tree  no  harm !"  a 
fact  of  which  I  made  no  question.  I  was 
amused  and  surprised  to  find  the  superstition 
which,  in  England  and  Scotland,  attaches  to 
the  Rowan-tree,  here  applied  to  a  tree  of 
nearly  similar  form.  Which  nation  has  been 
in  this  the  imitator,  or  from  what  common 
centre  are  all  these  common  notions  derived  ?' 
**  The  Mountain  Ash  is  found  in  a  native 
state  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
several  of  the  northern  countries  of  Asia  and 
North  America.  The  parts  of  Great  Britain 
where  it  attains  its  largest  size  are  the  Western 
Highlands  and  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 
On  the  hills  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  it 
does  not  often  attain  a  great  size:  in  such 
situations  an  entire  tree,  with  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  is  sometimes  found  not  more 
than  nine  inches  high.  Ordinarily  it  grows 
very  rapidly  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
forms  a  tree  of  the  same  number  of  feet,  with 
a  single  erect  stem  and  a  bushy  head.  The 
branches  are  smooth,  and  vary  in  colour  from 
grey  to  purplish-brown.  The  buds,  before 
their  expansion  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
are  large  and  downy.  The  leaves  consist  of 
from  seven  to  nine  pairs  of  narrow,  acute, 
notched  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 
These  are  somewhat  doA-ny  underneath  in 
their  young  state,  but  soon  become  quite 
smooth.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  resem- 
bling in  shape  those  of  the  Pear,  but  much 
smaller ;  in  odour,  those  of  the  least  fragrant 
varieties  of  Hawthorn.  In  early  summer  they 
are  conspicuous  from  their  number,  and  ar- 
rangement in  large  white  clusters ;  when  these 
are  shed,  the  tree  is  still  a  pleasing  object, 
from  the  brightness  and  elegant  shape  of  its 
leaves.     As  autumn  advances,  it  asserts  its 


*  Most  plants  of  the  Acacia  tribe,  which  have  com- 
pound leaves  like  the  Ash,  fold  the  leaflets  together 
darinj;  the  night,  thus  protecting  their  apper  smfaces 
from  the  cold  and  damp.'  The  same  property  resides 
in  clover,  and  several  other  Engliah  pUuisof  the  same 
natural  order. 


claim  to  be  considered  a  fruit-tree,  in  appear- 
ance, if  not  for  utility.  Its  flowers  are  then 
succeeded  by  nomeroos  bunches  of  coral-red 
berries,  which,  until  devoured  by  the  Thrush 
and  Storm-cock,  or  scattered  by  the  equinoc- 
tial gales,  infallibly  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  tenant  either  of  the  wood  or  the  park. 
'  In  the  Scottish  Highlands,  on  some  rocky 
mountain  covered  with  dark  Pines  and 
waving  Birch,  which  cast  a  solemn  gloom 
over  the  lake  below,  a  few  Mountain  Ashes 
joining  in  a  clump,  and  mixing  with  them, 
have  a  fine  eflect.  In  summer  the  light-green 
tint  of  their  foliage,  and  in  autumn  the  glow- 
ing berries  which  hang  clustering  upon  them, 
contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of 
the  Pines ;  and  if  they  are  happily  blended, 
and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  furniture  with 
which  the  sides  of  those  rugged  mountains 
are  invested.'^ 

"  A  variety  is  cultivated  which  has  yellow 
berries,  and  another  with  variegated  leaves  ; 
but  neither  of  these,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  treasured  rarities,  has  anything  beyond 
its  rarity  to  recommend  it. 

"  The  berries,  besides  being  applied  to  the 
use  from  which  the  tree  derives  its  name, 
*  Bird-catcher's  Service,'  are  eaten  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Europe  as  fruit,  though  not, 
one  would  suppose,  until  every  other  kind  of 
attainable  fruit  is  exhausted,  for  they  are  in- 
tensely acid,  and  possess  a  peculiar  flavour, 
which  makes  them  very  unpalatable.  In  sea- 
sons of  scarcity,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
sometimes  dried  and  ground  into  flour. 
'  Some,'  says  Evelyn,  *  highly  commend  the 
juice  of  the  berries,  which,  fermenting  of 
itself,  if  well  preserved,  makes  an  excellent 
drink  against  the  spleen  and  scurvy.  Ale  and 
beer  brewed  with  these  berries  when  ripe,  is 
an  incomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wales.' 
A  beverage  resembling  perry  is  still  made 
from  them  in  that  country,  and  is  much  used 
by  the  poor.  In  Kamtschatka  and  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  an  ardent  spirit  is  dis- 
tilled from  them,  which  is  said  to  have  a  fine 
flavour. 

''  As  a  timber- tree,  the  Mountain  Ash  does 
not  attain  a  size  which  renders  it  available  by 
the  carpenter ;  but  its  wood,  being  fine- 
grained, hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
is  used  for  smaller  manufactures,  principally 
in  turnery.  As  coppice  it  may  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  uses  ot  Ash,  Hazel,  &c. ;  and  the 
bark  is  employed  by  the  tanner.  In  the  days 
of  archery  it  ranked  next  to  the  Yew  as  a 
material  for  bows,  and  was  considered  sufli- 
ciently  important  to  be  mentioned  in  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII."— Pp.  277—286. 

• 

•  Gilpin. 
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We  have  simply  now  to  give  M  pmise  to  i  erobelliBhrnentB  are  anrawng  and  instructive, 
tlie  eeneral  eettiiiit  up  of  the  Tolume.  It  in  mxaj  of  them  of  deep  local,  and  aome  ot 
neat,  and  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  drawing-  general  interent ;  and  we  should  like  lo  see  it 
room  table,  as  well  as  in  the  library.     The  1  in  everybody's  hands. 


THIBAUDIA     PINCHINCHENSIS. 


Thibaudia  pinchinckemu,  Bentham  (Pin- 
ehincha   Thibaudia),    var.    glabra. — Vaccin- 

The  gpnus  Thibaudia  is  an  extensive 
one,  occuiTing  chiefly  in  South  America  and 
Mexico,  though,  in  some  instances,  native  of 
the  East  Indlea.  Notwithstanding  that  it 
contains  many  plants  of  great  beauty,  compa- 
ratively few  are  known  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  named  hy  Pnvon,  in  commemoration  of 
Thiebaut  de  Burneaud,  who  held  the  ofHce  of 
Secretary  to  the  Linnajnn  Society  of  Paris, 
and  was  the  author  of  some  botanical  memoirs. 
The  species  of  Thibaudia  are  evergreen  shrubs 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  blossoms. 

Thibaudia  pinchinchentis,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  yet  introduced  in  a  living  state, 
is  a  shrub  with  somewhat  angular  branches, 
oval-oblong  acuminate  leaves  on  short  petioles, 
and  axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  leaves. 


The  variety  giabra,  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, differs  primarily,  as  the  name  sug- 
gests, in  being  destitute  of  a  certain  d^ree  of 
scurfy  hairiness  present  in  the  species.  It  is 
an  eminently  beautiful  shrub :  in  the  flower- 
ing plant  at  Eew  about  two  feet  high,  but 
growing  several  feet  high  in  its  native  locali- 
ties. The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short  pe- 
tioles, oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  between  cori- 
aceous and  fleshy,  and  either  entirely  glabrous^ 
or  having  only  a  very  few  short  scattered  palea- 
ceous hairs;  ihenerveaof  the  leaves  besides  the 
midrib,  consist  of  two  on  each  side  from  below 
the  middle,  generally  but  not  always  opposite. 
The  flowers  grow  in  axillary  and  sub-terminal 
racemes,  of  from  four  to  six  or  more  together  ; 
the  calyx,  together  with  the  adherent  ovary, 
is  red,  turbinate,  and  quite  glabrous,  the  limb 
cut  into  five  short  triangular  teeth ;  the 
corolla  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  shaped  like  ft 
slightly  swollen  tube,  with  a  limb  of  five  equal 
somewhat  spreading  teeth ;  it  is  of  a  waxy 
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textmrey  and  deep  roee-red  colour,  paler  at  the 
mouth  :  the  whole  flower,  including  calyx  and 
corolla,  all  rose  coloured,  is  rather  over  an  inch 
in  length. 

The  plant  under  notice  was  obtained  from 
the  elevated  mountains  of  Columbia,  whence 
seeds  were  sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  to  the  Royal 
garden  at  Kew,  and  also  to  Syon,  at  which 
last  place  it  first  flowered  in  a  greenhouse,  in 
September  1847.  Mr.  Bentham's  T,pinchin- 
chensis  was  gathered  by  Hartweg,  on  the  west 
side  of  Pinchincha. 

It  is  a  handsome  greenhouse  shrub,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  three  parts 
turfy  peat,  and  one  part  turfy  loam,  with  an 
admixture  of  sharp  silver  sand,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  the  whole  mass  porous*  In 
regard  to  potting,  they  should  be  managed 
similarly  to  heaths ;  and  it  is  best  to  give 
them  moderate  shifts  into  pots  a  size  or  two 
larger  than  those  they  are  taken  out  of,  rather 
than  to  place  them  in  very  large  pots :  like 
heaths,  too,  they  must  be  well  drained,  broken 
charcoal  being  laid  beneath  and  amongst  the 
compost ;  and,  moreover,  they  must  be  very 
attentively  watered,  so  IhAtthe^  never  want^  nor 
are  ever  saturated.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  when  they  have  become  a  little  firm, 
take  root,  if  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  under 
a  bell  gkss,  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 

GLENNT*8    GARDEN   ALMANAC. 

The  present  pocket  volume  is  such  a  mani- 
fest improvement  on  all  its  predecessors,  that, 
except  for  the  usual  lists  of  the  best  fruit, 
flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  the  plain, 
straightforward,  blunt  and  somewhat  un cour- 
teous style,  we  should  hardly  recognise  it 
The  calendar  of  the  months,  with  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
aspects  of  the  planets,  are  the  mast  complete 
of  all  the  almanacks  of  the  year,  and  are  per- 
fect specimens  of  elaborate  calculation  and 
neat  typography.  There  are  some  novel  and 
useful  tables^  got  up  in  excellent  style,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  miscellaneous  useful  matter. 
The  predictions  of  the  weather  are  new,  and 
the  Editor  pretends  to  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  having  met  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
this  kiod  of  speculation,  by  employing  the  best 
talent  that  could  be  had  for  that  department. 
There  is  an  article  on  "The  influence  of  the 
Moon  on  vegetation,"  which  is  so  inviting,  that 
we  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  largely  from 
it     The  author  of  this  paper  says  : — 

**  We  certainly  believe  in  the  influence  of 
the  Moon,  not  only  on  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
but  on  the  earth  itself;  not,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  this  *  opinion  so  universal  and  popu- 
lar,' but  from  observation  and  experience.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  hundreds  of  in- 


telligent agriculturists  who  firmly  believe  in 
astral  influence,  and  they  are  careful  not  to 
have  their  cattle  castrated  when  the  Moon  is 
approaching,  or  on  the  meridian,  or  when  she 
is  in  the  zodiacal  sign  Scorpio,  because  they 
well  know  that  the  animal,  in  ten  cases  out  of 
twelve,  doej  not  survive  the  rperation.     We 
could  name  two  or  three  first-rate  surgeons 
who  will  never  perform  an  operation  when  the 
Moon  is  on,  or  near  the  meridian,  or  when  she 
is  in  the  zodiacal  sign  that  rules  the  member 
which  is  to  be  operated  upon.     Ramsay,  an 
author  who  wrote  about  the  year  1650,  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  of  the  Moon,  says,  '  More- 
over, there  is  no  herb  nor  fruit,  that  is  either 
set  or  sown  in  the  wane  of  the  Moo%  but  the 
taste  thereof  is  neither  so  good  as  naturally  the 
fruit  is,  nor  so  kindly  ;  So  also  that  vines  may 
not  spread  and  grow  too  fast,  and  be  too  for- 
ward, they  are  pruned  and  cut  in  the  wane  ; 
and  such  timber  or  wood  which  we  desire  to 
keep  long  unwormeaten,  we  cut  in  the  wane ; 
for  that  then  the  Moon's  light  being  abated,  so 
is  the  sap  and  humidity  of  the  tree,  which 
causeth  corruption  being    once    lopt ;    thus 
much  concerning  what  we  would  not  have 
grow  ;  but  as  touching  such  vegetables  as  we 
would  have  increase,  it  is  but  observing  the 
Moon  conU'ariwise,  and  we  shall  accomplish 
our  desires  therein ;  as  if  we  be  desired  any 
thing  should  grow  up  in  height,  we  take  care 
she  be  at  the  time  of  setting  or  sowing  thereof 
increasing  in  light  and  motion,  and  in  an  aiSry 
sign  ;*  but  contrariwise,  if  to  take  deep  root 
and  grow  downwards,  we  place   her  in   an 
earthy  f  sign.'     Thus  far  Ramsey :  now  let 
us  hear  what  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  says 
concerning  lunar  influence  in  his  History  of 
the  Jiritisk  Colonies :  *  In  considering,'  says 
he,  *  the  climate  of  tropical  countries,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Moon  seems  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked ;  and,  surely,  if  the  tides  of  the  vast 
ocean  are  raised  from  their  fathomless  bed  by 
lunar  power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  tides  of  the  atmosphere  are  liable  to  simi- 
lar influence  ;  this  much  is  certain,  that,  in 
the  low  land  cf(  tropical  countries,  no  attentive 
observer  of  nature  will  fail  to  witness  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Moon  over  the  seasons, 
and  over  animal  and  vegetable  nature.     As 
regards  the  latter,  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
are  certainly  thirteen    Springs  and  thirteen 
Autumns   in  Demerara   in  the  year ;  for  so 
many  times  does  the  sap  of  trees  ascend  to 
the  brandies  and  descend  to  the  roots.     For 
example,  the  reaUabay  (a  resinous  tree,  com- 
mon in  the  Demerara  woods.  Somewhat  re- 
sembling mahogany,)  if  cut  down  in  the  dark 

*  The  airy  fligns  are  n  (Qemini),  ^  (Libia),  sad  ^ 
(AquArius). 

t  The  earthy  signs  are  0  (Tannis),  iW  {Vlrg>i),  and 
vr  (Capricorniu). 
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a  few  days  before  the  new  hook,  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  rooods  in  the  world  for  house- 
building, posts,  &c.  ;  in  that  state,  attempt  to 
split  it,  and,    with  the   utmost  difficulty,   it 
would  be  riven  in  the  most  jagged  and  unequal 
manner  that  can   be  imagined.     Cut  down 
another  wallaba  (that  grew  within  a  few  yards 
of  the   former)  at  the  full  moon,  and  the 
tree  can  be  easily  split  into  the  finest  smooth 
shingles  of  any  desired  thicknesSy  or  into  staves 
for  making  casks ;  but  in  this  state,  applied  to 
house-building   purposes,   it  speedily  decays. 
Again, — bamboos  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  are 
sometimes  used  for  paling,  &c. :  if  cut  at  the 
dark  moon,  they  will  invariably  endure  for 
ten  or   twelve  years;  if  at  the  full  moon, 
they  will  be  rotten  in   two  or  three  yean; 
thus  it  is  with   most,  if  not  all    the  forest 


trees.     Of  the  effects  of  the  Moon  on  animal    quarter.* 


following  to  practical  men,  to  be  disproved  if 
possible,— 7y?a<  exjjerimentum: — 

"  1.  Vines,  if  pruned  when  the  Moon  is 
increasing  in  light,  will  shoot  out,  spread,  and 
grow  fast,  particularly  if  it  be  done  in  the 
second  quarter,  becau:ie,  as  the  light  of  the 
Moon  increases,  so  does  the  sap  in  the  tree. 

"  2.  Vines,  if  pruned  while  the  Moon  is 
decreasing  in  light,  will  not  spread  nor  grow 
fast,  particularly  if  it  be  done  during  the  last 
quarter,  because  the  sap  decreases  with  the 

light. 

"3.  Timber  cut  down  whil*»  the  Moon  is 
increasing,  will  soon  become  rotten,  particu- 
larly if  she  be  in  the  second  quarter. 

"  4.  Timber  cut  down  when  the  Moon  is 
decreasing,  will  last  for  years,  and  the  more 
durable  it  will  be  if  cut  down  during  the  last 


life,  very  many  instances  could  be  cited.     I 
have  seen  in  Africa  newly  young  perish  in  a 
few  hours  at  the  mother^s  sidSy  when  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.     Fish  become 
rapidly  putrid,  and  meat,  if  left  exposed,  in- 
curable or  unpreservable  by  salt ;  the  mariner, 
hf^edlessly  sleeping   on    the  deck,   becoming 
afflicted  with  nyctolopia,  or  night-blindness  ; 
at  times  the  face  hideously  swollen  if  exposed 
during  sleep  to  the  Moon's  rays.  The  maniac's 
paroxysms  renewed  with  fearful  vigour  at  the 
full  and  change ;  and  the  cold,  damp  chill  of 
the  ague  supervening  on  the  ascendency  of 
this  apparently  mild,  yet  powerful  luminary. 
JM  her  infiuence  over  this  eai'th  he  studied, — 
it    is    more    powerful    than    is    generally 
known.* 

*'  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who 
speaks  from  actual  experience,  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  went  to  Demerara  with  as  little 
faith  in  lunar  influence  as  have  many  of  our 
modern   groping    philosophers    in    England. 
Among  the  believers  in  stellar  influence  are 
to  be  found  '  some  of  the  clearest-headed  men 
in  England*     Indeed  it  is  no  diflicult  matter 
to  prove  that  some  of  tlie  master  minds  of  this 
and  other  countries  were  firm  believers  in 
astral  influence.     Such  men,  for  instance,  as 
Zoroaster,  Josephus,   Thales,    Anaximander, 
Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Eu- 
doxus,    Hippocrates,   Proclus,  Pliny,   G-alen, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Claudius,  Ptolemy,  Mercurius 
Trismegistus,     Haly,    Alphard,    Albumnzar, 
Roger    Bacon,     Melancthon,    Cardan,    Lord 
Bacon,  Tycho  Brahe,  Baron  Napier,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, Bishop  Robert  Hall,  Dryden,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  Sir  George  Wharton,  Placidus  de 
Titus,  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  Greorge  Wit- 
chel.  Astronomer  Royal,  Portsmouth;  Elias 
Ashmole,  founder  of  the  Museum  ;  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,   and  Professor  Simpson;  and  hundreds 
more  might  be  mentioned.     We  submit  the 


"  5.  Peas  sown  during  the  Moon's  increase 
will  bloom  to  the  last,  and  will  be  full  and  rich 
in  flavour ;  still  more  certain  if  sown  during 
the  second  quarter. 

*<  6.  Peas  sown  when  the  Moon  is  decreas- 
ing in  light  will  be  just  in  the  opposite  condi- 
tion. 

"  7.  The  age  to  which  a  pomegranate  will 
live  depends  on  the  Moon's  age  at  the  time  of 
planting ;  it  will  live  just  as  many  years  as 
the  Moon  was  days  old. 

"  8.  Plants  and  shrubs  shoot  up  and  take 
little  root  if  planted  when  the  Moon  is  increas- 
ing in  light,  and  in  the  zodiacal  signs  Gemini, 
Libra,  or  Aquarius. 

"9.  If  planted  when  the  Moon  is  decreas- 
ing in  the  signs  Taurus,  Virgo,  or  Capricornus, 
they  take  deep  joot  and  do  not  grow  tall." — 
Pp.  23—26. 

An  article  on  the  influence  of  light  is  equally 
interesting,  but  we   must  wait  for   another 
number  and  give  it  whole.     A  very  extraordi- 
nary paper  on  sun-dials,  and  an  especial  notice 
of  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  has  some  claim  to 
originality,  and  the  examples  of  various  cal- 
culations that  interest  the  scientific  world  are 
worthy  of  notice.     The  list  of  fruits  worphj 
of  cultivation  in  every  garden  gives  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade ;  each  fruit  is 
given  with  its  proper  name,  and  to  tliis  is 
added  all  the  other  names  by  which  the  same 
fruit  is  sold  by  different  nurseries,  and  in  too 
many  instances  by  a  single  dealer ;  some  of 
the  popular  subjects  in  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
and  nectarines,  have  eight  or  ten  different  de- 
signations, so  that  a  person,  from  a  common 
trade  catalogue,  may  order  twenty- four  kinds 
and  find  himwlf  burthened  by  the  same  thing 
under  many  different  names.     The  aim  of  the 


•  If  our  government  would  attend  to  this  simple 
rule  we  should  hear  nothing  of  the  dry  rot  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  a  saving  of  from  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  year  might  be  effected* 
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Editor  is  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  an 
uiiat«ar,  by  giving  him  a  dozen  or  two  or 
really  good  thtn^  the  worst  of  which  is  good, 
and  80  assist  him  in  forming  a  collection  of  the 
best  things  only.  TheCalendarof  Operations  for 
each  month  in  the  year  is  not  very  materially 
altered  from  last  year,  but  the  lists  are  changed 
by  striking  out  some  of  the  worst  and  insert- 
ing some  of  the  new  things  that  have  beaten 
them.  To  the  amateur  gardener  it  will  be 
found  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  some 
short  notices  of  iBowers,  horticultural  buildings, 


trellises,  rusUc  work,  fountains,  and  other 
subjects,  embellished  with  wood  engravings. 
That  on  fountains  we  quote  for  its  simplicity. 
It  is  very  roughly  illustrated  by  what  appears 
a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  and  the  artist  has  cer- 
tainly not  endeavoured  to  make  the  slightest 
improvement.  This  was  thoughtless  and  un- 
wise, because  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
there  was  room  to  make  a  pretty  sketch.  It  is, 
however,  just  as  nsefal  as  a  diagram,  and 
we  give  it  to  illustrate  the  paper,  which  is 
very  short  and  to  the  purpose  —' 


"simple  method  of  makiho  a  fountain. 


"  By  placing  a  water-butt  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  out  of  sight — as  behind  a  wall,  or  in 
an  upper  room  in  an  out-boose,  or  any  where 
dae — uid  having  a  pipe  from  the  bottom  to 
any  spot  you  like,  you  have  a  fountain  :  the 
devation  can  always  be  increased  by  forming 
a  valley  below  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
adding  three  or  four  or  more  feet  to  the  rise  of 
water,  by  sinking  the  ground  into  a  hollow  : 
then  it  should  be  also  recollected,  that  by  the 
jet  being  close  to  the  surface,  the  stream  of 
water  is  lengthened  ;  for,  if  there  were  a  de- 
sign three  feet  high,  it  would  be  so  much 
taken  from  the  rise  ;  say,  a  jet  throws  up  six 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  basin,  a  three-foot 
figure  would  only  throw  the  some  stream  up 
three  feet.  This  simple  machinery  explains 
that  a  fountain  requires  nothing  but  a  head  of 
water ;  and  that,  whether  this  is  CHrried  out 
with  a  tub  or  n  reservoir  of  miles  in  extent,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  But  when  water  is 
laid  on  by  water-companies,  there  is  sufficient 
force  for  any  thing  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  into 
the  jets  at  once. 

"  A,  section  of  wall ;  B,  water-butt ;  C, 
pipe  carried  under-ground  to  fountain." — P.94. 

As  we  give  our  own  list  and  description  of 
new  Dahlias,  we  shall  not  qu«te  that  feature, 
bat  the  Editor  gives  ua  to  understand  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  first-rate  varieties,  and, 
from  his  descriptioD,  there  seems  to  be  a 
noBtber  of  flowers  which  may  be  classed  as 
oseful  without  any  marked  excellence.    Upon 


the  whole,  the  Almanack  for  1848  is  by  very 
much  the  best  of  the  series,  and  the  first  in 
which  the  astrological  portion  has  been  worthy 
of  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete manual  of  gardening.  The  Editor  is 
bent  upon  opposing  certain  people,  for  the 
sake  of  opposition,  or  hia  notions  honestly 
differ  from  many.  For  instance,  we  observe 
that  he  boldly  asserts  that  Mr.  Whale's  tipped 
flower  Delight  is  the  best  flower  of  the  season, 
although  it  was  rejected  altogether  at  the 
Surrey  Gardens.  He  did  the  same  by  the 
Siarcbioness  Cornwollis,  and  also  by  Keyne's 
Standard  of  Perfection,  both  of  which  were  re- 
jected in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
judges.  He  proved  right  in  the  other  two, 
and  may  in  this.  But  he  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  two  other  flowers  selected  for  honours 
by  the  same  judges,  Bianca  and  Model  were 
both  pronounced  by  them  to  be  first-class 
flowers,  and  he  denounced  them  as  altogether 
worthless ;  and  in  both  instances  he  was  right. 
The  florists  must  account  for  these  discrepan- 
cies their  own  way  ;  we  only  state  the  facts. 

CONTEMPORARY   WRITINGS, 


LTQinD  KANOBB. — A  good  form  of  liquid 
manure  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner  : — Throw  water  over  the  fresh  horse- 
dung  as  it  comes  from  the  stable,  and  allow 
the  water  to  drain  off  into  a  tank  near  at  hand; 
this  water  carries  with  it  a  considerable  pro- 
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]>ortion  of  the  rich  fertilizing  salts  coatatned 
in  the  manure.  One  gallon  of  this  liquid, 
mixed  with  three  gallons  of  soft  well  aerated 
water,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  all  plants 
requiring  liquid  manure. 

PiNcs  BfiNTHAMiAXA. — Mn  Hartweg  has 
recently  met  with  this  species  of  pine  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  new  and 
distinct  kind,  has  named  it  in  compliment  to 
G.  Bentham,  E^q.     He  describes  it  thus : — 

The  leaves  of  this  species  fftand  in  threes, 
and  are  longer  than  the  cones,  usuallj  eleven 
inches  in  length  ;  the  cones  are  five  inches 
long,  by  two  inches  and  a  half  at  the  broadest 
point,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  centre  of 
the  scales  terminating  in  a  small  sharp  point 
bent  downwards.  The  trees  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  feet,  with  a  stem  three  to  four 
feet  in  diameter,  producing  the  cones  in  clus- 
ters of  three  or  four,  which  ripen  in  September, 
or  in  about  eight  months  from  the  time  of 
flowering." 

Trainino  peach  TREES. — Profcssor  Du 
Breuil,  of  Rouen,  proposes  the  following  plan 
of  training  peach  trees.  A  wavy  central 
stem  is  first  provided.  TV  hen  young  this 
stem  is  bent  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the 
right.  Where  it  commences  to  turn  from 
left  to  right,  a  shoot  is  encouraged  on  the 
outside  of  the  bend,  and  trained  straight  to 
the  left  in  a  direction  a  little  above  the  hori- 
zontal. Where  the  stem  is  again  turned  from 
right  to  left)  another  branch  is  extended  to 
the  right ;  and  ao  branches  are  produced  al- 
ternately on  either  side  from  every  outward 
bend  till  the  wall  is  covered.  The  systems 
recommended  by  Hitt  and  Hayward,  intro- 
duced upright  wavy  main  stems,  but  in  both 
these  there  are  two  straight  naked  sterna^  pro- 
ceeding in  opposite  directions,  elevated  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  length,  before  these  upright  stems 
commence.  The  great  objection  to  these 
plans  is,  that  the  long  naked  stems  invariably 
become  scorched  on  the  exposed  sides,  from 
which  the  trees  suffer  severely.  In  the  plan 
above  noticed  this  objection  is  avoided;  be- 
sides, the  wall  is  furnished  from  top  to  bottom 
instead  of  being  unfurnished  in  the  lower  four 
feet,  as  according  to  the  systems  of  Uitt  and 
Hayward.  The  method  is  recommended  by 
Mr,  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Fruit 
department  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  as  deserving  of  trial  in  Britain. 

Cheap  fruit-tiiee  vi^alls. — ^At  Rouen 
may  be  seen  a  cheaply  constructed  wall  for 
fruit  trees,  which  might  often  be  imitated 
where  brick  or  stone  walls  would  be  considered 
too  expensive.  The  wall  alluded  to  has  a  stone 
foundation,  carried  up  a  little  above  the  sur- 
face ;  the  rest  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
clay,   straw,  and  a  little  chalk— forming,  in 


faet,  a  kind  of  mud  walL  These  walla  are 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  at  Rouen,  and 
similar  walls,  when  properly  made,  stand  very 
well  in  our  climate,  and  would  doubtless  be 
useful  appendages  to  many  gardens.  The 
example  above  alluded  to^  at  Rouen,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  ten  feet  high,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  coping  of  slate  which  pro* 
jects  several  inches.  It  has  been  built  six  or 
seven  years,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Such 
walls  must,  of  course,  be  constructed  in  sum- 
mer, so  as  to  admit  of  their  becoming  well* 
dried  before  winter.  The  trees  must  also  be 
trained  to  wires  or  trellis  work,  as  such  walls 
will  not  admit  of  their  being  nailed  to  them. 

ScBSTiTCTE  FOR  Tea. — Mr.  Neumann,  one 
of  the  principal  Superintendents  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  at  Parii*,  states,  that,  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, where  he  for  some  time  resided,  the 
leaves  of  Aerides  odoratum  are  used  as  tea,  a 
very  few  of  the  leaves  being  sufiicient  for  in- 
fusion. Mr.  Thompson,  who  records  this  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society^ 
states,  that  he  had  supposed,  when  thus  in- 
formed, that  the  plant  was  merely  employed  to 
impart  a  particular  flavour  to  tlie  tea,  but  was 
subsequently  assured  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Aerides  were  employed  without  any  other 
along  with  them. 

P^'E  Apples  in  the  open  qround. — At 
Bicton,  in  Devonshire,  the  seat  of  Lady  Rolle, 
her  ladyship's  gardener,  Mr.  James  Barnes, 
planted  out,  during  the  past  spring,  among 
the  vegetables  in  the  open  garden,  a  quanti^ 
of  pine  apple  plants  which  had  attained  a 
fruiting  size ;  these  plants  were  of  different 
kinds,  but  chiefly  of  the  variety  called  the 
Queen.  Referring  to  these  plants,  in  a  letter 
dated  about  the  end  of  June,  J^ir.  Barnes 
remarks,  that,  *'  notwithstanding  the  cold  and 
drenching  rains,  and  the  continued  morning 
frosts,  the  fruit  continues  to  swell  beyond  my 
expectation,  and,  if  we  get  some  sun,  we  shall 
have  a  lot  of  pretty  fruit.  Queens,  according 
to  present  measurement,  are  likely  to  go  from 
three  to  four  and  a  half  pounds."  One  of 
these  fruits,  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  on  July  7,  weighed 
4  lbs.  2  oz.;  and  though  inferior,  of  course,  to 
fruit  swelled  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  was  by  no  means  a  bad-looking 
fruit ;  the  leaves  and  crown,  however,  were 
rather  rusty.  Mr.  Barnes'  experiment  is 
not,  of  course,  likely  to  lead  to  any  results  so 
far  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  pine  apples 
out-doors— even  in  the  climate  of  Devonshire; 
but  it  proves  that  they  may  be  grown — and 
not  unsuccessfully — in  a  lower  temperature 
than  is  usually  afforded  them  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  cheap  glass  many  persons  might  grow  them 
in  pits  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and 
expense. 
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Ykq%tablb  Fecundation. — This  is  one  of 
the  ansettled  points  of  vegetable  physiology  ; 
and  theories  almost  diametrically  opposed  are 
maintained  in  reference  thereto  by  "  the  doc- 
tors.** A  general  opinion  is,  that  the  pollen 
emits  a  slender  tube,  which^  passing  from  the 
stigma  to  the  ovary,  conveys  a  material  vivify- 
ing substance  into  the  ovules;  and  that,  to 
effect  fertilization,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  pollen  to  be  put  into  communication 
with  the  foramen  of  the  ovule  through  the 
intervention  of  the  conducting  tissue  of  the 
stigma.  A  celebrated  microscopic  observer, 
Professor  Amici,  of  Florence,  has  recently,  by 
a  minute  examination  of  several  species  of 
Orchis,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  essential  part  of  the  embryo  anterior  to  the 
application  of  the  pollen,  which,  according  to 
him,  acts  as  the  specific  stimulus-  to  its  deve- 
lopment. This  view  receives  great  support 
from  some  singular  exceptions  to  the  general 
law  of  fecundation.  Of  these,  the  most  strik- 
ing occurs  in  a  New  Holland  shrub,  which  has 
been  cultivated  several  years  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Eew ;  and  which,  though  producing 
female  flowers  only,  has  constantly  ripened 
seeds  from  which  plants  have  been  raised  per- 
fectly resembling  the  parent :  while  yet  there 
is  no  suspicion  either  of  the  presence  of  male 
flowers  in  the  same  plant,  or  of  minute  stamina 
in  the  female  flower  itself,  nor  of  fecundation 
by  any  related  plant  cultivated  along  with  it. 
This  plant  has  been  figured  and  described  in 
a  recent  volume  of  the  Linnsean  Society's 
Transactions,  under  the  name  of  Ccelebogyne 
ilicifolia,  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  the  intelligent 
curator  of  the  Kew  Grarden,  by  whom,  indeed, 
this  remarkable  fact  was  first  noticed.  Male 
flowers  of  the  C(Blebog3me  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  New  Holland,  unquestionably 
cf  the  same  species.  Professor  Gasparini,  of 
Naples,  has  more  recently  made  various  obser- 
vations and  experiments  on  the  cultivated  hg^ 
which,  though  entirely  destitute  of  male 
flowers,  produced  seeds  having  a  perfectly 
developed  embryo,  independent  of  fecunda- 
tion ;  access  to  the  pollen  of  the  wild  fig, 
generally  supposed  to  be  carried  by  insects, 
being,  in  his  experiments,  prevented  by  the 
early  and  complete  shutting  up  of  the  only 
channel  in  the  fig  by  which  it  could  be  intro- 
duced. 

Large  Ha-wthorks. — In  an  old  farm-yard 
fence  at  Winroarty,  near  Garstang,  the  pro- 
perty of  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.,  are  some 
fine  old  trees  of  the  hawthorn  (Cratagus 
Oxyacantha),  They  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high,  with  stems  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter.  Speciasens  of  so  large  a 
size  as  this  are  rare ;  and  must  have  a  most 
beautiful  effect  when  in  bloom. 

GoLD-STRiFRD    Periwinxle. — The    only 


hardy  plant  which  approaches  the  tracery  of 
the  exquisitely  marked  AmBctochilus  setaceus 
— whose  leaves  have  not  unaptly  been  com- 
pared to  veins  of  gold  flowing  over  a  texture 
of  green  velvet — ^is  the  golden-striped  variety 
of  the  greater  Periwinkle  {Vinca  major,) 
whose  dark  green  leaves  during  the  early 
spring  and  summer  months  are  very  finely 
marked  with  golden  veins  extending  over 
their  entire  surface.  The  plant  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  thriving  in  ordinary  soil,  and 
vegetating  early,  will  be  found  valuable  for 
picturesque  effect  amongst  early  forced  plants 
in  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  or  as 
portable  specimens  in  pots  for  the  open  bor- 
ders, either  singly  or  otherwise.  Its  variega- 
tion is,  in  many  instances,  so  beautifully  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  adapted  for  the  earliest  bouquets 
of  spring  flowers. 

Popular  Flowers. — It  has  invariably 
happened  to  all  mpdern  races  of  Florists' 
Flowers,  that  they  haVe  been  the  rage  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  have  dropped  in  estima- 
tion as  fast  as  they  rose.  Dahlias,  pansies, 
calceolarias,  are  so  many  examples  of  this 
change  of  taste.  From  being  universally  ad- 
mired, and  exciting  a  little  frenzy  among 
gardeners,  they  now  hardly  draw  a  passing 
regard,  unless  their  qualities  are  of  a  marvel- 
lous order,  and  hardly  then.  The  secret  is, 
that  the  varieties  are  too  similar.  The 
breeders  of  Pelargoniums  may  expect  a  simi- 
lar loss  of  public  favour,  unless  they  can  vary 
their  sorts.  The  eye  wearies  of  symmetrical 
forms  which  are  all  alike,  except  in  the  micro- 
scopical gaze  of  a  profound  connoisseur  ;  and 
when  the  novelty  is  gone,  the  Pelargonium, 
like  other  beautiful  but  insipid  things,  will  be 
cast  off  and  doomed  to  neglect. — Oard.  Chron, 

Economical  Greenbouses. — Mr.  Rivers, 
nurseryman  of  Sawbridgeworth,  has  adopted 
a  very  inexpensive  style  of  constructing  the 
various  buildings  on  his  establishment ;  and 
as  similar  erections  might  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage in  most  gardens,  whether  large  or  small, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  annexed 
description  of  them  from  the  Oarden€7'*s 
Journal : — "  Mr.  Rivers  has  built  extensive 
sheds  with  asphalte  walls  and  roofs.  He  has 
also  built  sheds  of  various  sizes  with  asphalte 
walls  and  glass  roofs,  in  form  resembling  what 
are  usually  called  lean-to  forcing-houses.  The 
front  and  back  walls  consist  of  upright  posts 
of  larch,  cut  once  down  ;  one  end  is  let  Into 
the  ground,  and  the  upper  ends  are  cut  even, 
and  upon  them  a  wall- plate  is  laid.  These 
upright  larch  poles  are  two  or  three  feet  apart: 
the  cut  side  faces  outwards,  and  upon  this  is 
nailed  a  double  coating  of  asphalte.  The  front 
wall  is  constructed  in  like  manner,  only  lower, 
so  that  the  roof  assumes  the  ordinary  slope 
given  to  greenhouses.     In  the  front  and  back 
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walls  are  placed  horizontal  sliding  yentilators, 
the  roof  being  fixed.  The  wood-work  in  the 
roof  consists  of  a  series  of  uniform  rafters, 
formed  of  deal  quartering,  three  by  two  and  a 
half  inches  ;  this,  though  of  very  large  size,  is 
rabbeted  out  by  machinery,  at  the  saw-mill,  into 
the  usual  form  of  the  sash-bars  in  ordinary 
glass  frames.  These  rafters  or  sash-bars  are 
fixed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  at  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  into  them  is  fixed  the  glass  in  the 
usual  way.  Mr.  Rivers  finds  these  structures 
answer  for  horticultural  purposes  of  every  de- 
scription,—even  the  forcing  of  Roses,  Vines, 
and  the  most  delicate  of  plants.  A  house 
fifty-four  feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  Mr.  Rivers 
states,  may  be  built,  including  every  cost,  for 
under  40/."  In  every  garden  where  choice 
fiowers  are  prized  in  the  fiower-garden,  a 
building  of  this  description  would  be  just 
suited  to  raise  a  supply  of  plants  to  produce 
them ;  and  wherever  delicate,  or  early,  or  late 
vegetables  were  required,  low  buildings  of  this 
kind  would  prove  invaluable.  Of  course,  the 
buildings  in  the  form  alluded  to  above,  are  not 
very  ornamental. 

Trop^olum  tricolor. —  This  plant  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  propagate,  not  that  cut- 
tings may  not  be  readily  induced  to  form 
roots,  but  the  young  plants  thus  raised  are 
often  very  slow  in  producing  those  tubers  by 
which  the  species  is  continued  from  dne  season 
to  another.  Seeds,  though  sometimes  pro- 
duced, are  not  always  procurable.  A  certain 
and  easy  method  of  obtaining  strong  plants 
was,  therefore,  a  desideratum.  This  is  sup- 
plied by  the  following  plan : — ^Place  the  bulb, 
when  commencing  its  growth,  near  the  bottom 
of  a  well-drained  pot,  and  fill  up  with  soil  as 
the  plant  progresses,  coiling  the  shoots  three 
or  four  times  round  the  inner  side  of  the  pot 
before  they  reach  the  top.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  stems  are  thus  for  a  considerable  distance 
buried  beneath  the  soil.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, the  plants  grow  vigorously,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  several  bulbs  will  be  pro- 
duced along  the  buried  portions  of  the  stem. 

Colour  for  Garden  Stakes. — This, 
though  apparently  a  simple  matter,  deserves 
consideration.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  the 
sticks  and  stakes  necessarily  used  to  support 
the  plants  painted  either  a  bright  green  or  a 
light  green,  or  sometimes  even  white.  Now 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  employ  bright 
and  glaring  colours  ;  by  contrast,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  foliage  of  most  plants  is 
seen  to  disadvantage,  being  rendered  dull  and 
uninteresting  by  the  proximity  of  brighter 
tints.  The  most  invisible  colour  that  can  be 
chosen  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  nothing  that  answers  this  description 
better— :^)r  even  so  well — as  a  dull  olive-green. 
These  remarks  apply  to  all  sorts  of  trellis- 


work  intended  for  plants,  as  well  as  to  sticks 
and  stakes.  Even  the  material  used  foi* tying 
would  be  the  better  for  being  steeped  in  a 
similar  colour. 

Propagating  Pinks. — Those  who  require 
to  propagate  Pinks  extensively  for  the  flower- 
borders  will  find  that  the  plan  propounded 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Meams,  is  more 
speedily  performed,  and  is  attended  with  as 
great  success,  as  the  wearisome  and  tedious 
mode  of  propagating  by  pipings.  In  applying 
it  proceed  as  follows : — Choose  a  shady  and 
moist  situation,  dig  the  ground,  making  it 
smooth  and  fine,  at  the  same  time  adding  some 
sand  ;  this  is  all  the  preparation  necessary. 
Take  ofif  the  slips  by  pulling  them  downwards; 
do  not  dress  them  in  any  way,  neither  smoothen 
the  rough  end,  nor  shorten  the  grass  ;  lay  the 
slip  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
press  the  base  into  the  soil  in  a  doubled  form 
with  one  hand,  and  set  the  top  end  upright 
with  the  other  ;  let  them  be  well  watered,  and 
the  operation  is  completed.  No  shading  is 
required. 

New  Grape. — Mr.  Ingram,  her  Majesty's 
gardener  at  Windsor,  has  succeeded  in  raising 
a  seedling  grape  of  considerable  merit.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  name  has  yet  been 
given  to  it.  It  was  raised  from  the  Muscat 
[of  Alexandria  ?],  impr^;nated  by  the  variety 
called  West's  St  Peter's.  The  fruit  is  black, 
of  a  round  form,  with  a  thickish  skin,  sweet 
flavour,  and  about  as  fleshy  as  the  Muscat. 
It  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  variety  for  late 
hothouse  culture. 

Stands  for  Stanhopeas. — It  is  usual  to 
plant  Stanhopeas  in  wire  baskets,  and  to  sus- 
pend them  from  the  roof  of  the  orchidaceous 
house :  this  is  necessary,  as  the  natural  habit 
of  these  plants  is  to  push  their  flower  spikes 
downwards  among  their  roots.  This  plan  is 
inconvenient  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  plants  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
following  is  a  preferable  method : — Select  a 
portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  six  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  any  form  that  may  be 
preferred — that  is,  either  simple  or  forked ; 
cut  the  lower  end  horizontally,- to  form  a  base; 
the  other  end— or  ends,  if  forked — is  made 
bluntly  conical,  and  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
cone  the  plant  is  fastened,  just  in  the  usual 
way  of  fixing  these  plants  to  blocks  of  wood  : 
in  due  time  the  roots,  embracing  the  trunk, 
fix  the  plants  securely  ;  and,  the  flower-stems 
meeting  with  no  obstruction,  are  borne  in  their 
natural  position,  pushing  through  the  mass  of 
roots  and  the  moss  which  surrounds  them. 
These  stands,  of  course,  admit  of  the  removal 
of  the  plants  from  place  to  place  without  any 
difiSculty.  They  may,  moreover,  be  made  of 
any  size  or  height  required. 

New  Strawberry. — Mr*  Myatt,  of  Dept- 
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fbrd«  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful raisers  of  strawberries,  has  this  season 
exhibited  one  which  he  considers  distinct,  and 
has  named  Eleanor.  It  appears  to  be  very 
prolific,  and  is  a  handsome  looking  fruit.  In 
form,  it  is  bluntly  conical ;  in  size,  rather 
large ;  in  colour,  light  red,  scarcely  so  delicate 
as  the  British  Queen.  The  flavour  is  brisk, 
bat  somewhat  acid,  perhaps  hardly  so  rich  as 
some  others. 

Aphides  on  Vegetable  Crops,  to  de- 
stroy.— The  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  do  much 
injury  to  vegetables  when  they  attack  them, 
and  are  suffered  to  get  the  upper  hand.  To 
remove  them,  dredge  the  plants  well  early  in 
the  morning,  while  wet  with  dew,  with  dry 
wood  ashes,  charred  wood,  or  sawdust,  or 
chimney  soot,  either  of  which  will  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  vermin  ;  the  three  together,  how- 
ever, have  a  most  beneficial  efiect,  not  only  in 
clearing  away  the  nuisance,  but  also  in  adding 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Cabbage-root  Maggot.  —  The  maggot 
which  infests  the  roots  of  the  cabbage,  and 
other  crops  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  such  as 
brocoli,  cauliflower,  kales,  &c.,  and  which,  if 
left  undisturbed,  often  destroys  whole  crops, 
may  be  dislodged  by  applying  a  liquid  prepa- 
ration formed  by  mixing  wood-ashes  and 
chimney- soot  with  water.  A  peck  or  more  of 
Boot  and  ashes  may  be  mixed  well  in  a  hogs- 
head of  water  ;  the  ingredients  should  be  well 
mixed,  and  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  liquor  used.  A  good  soaking  application 
is  necessary. 

SEEDLING   FRUIT,    AND    OTHER   HARD- 
WOODED   TREES. 

Many  are  deterred,  by  the  long  period  that 
elapses  between  the  sowing  and  coming  to 
maturity,  from  attempting  to  raise  subjects 
that  would,  nevertheless,  well  repay  them  for 
the  trouble ;  but  still  the  usual  period  required 
may  be  shortened  by  means  that  are  easily 
applied.  An  apple-pip  will  be  some  years 
before  it  grows  to  a  bearing  tree.  The  apri- 
cot, peach,  nectarine,  cherry,  pear,  and  other 
fruits,  are,  perhaps  from  the  discouraging 
period  of  growth  before  bearing,  all  neglected 
alike ;  but  say  that  seven  years  is  the  shortest 
period  that  maturity  and  fruit-bearing  can  be 
hoped  for  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
that  then  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  are 
worse  than  the  parent,  it  is  enough  to  dis- 
courage any  but  an  enthusiast  to  attempt 
growing  seedling  fruit-trees.  Let  us  set  some 
young  gentleman  or  lady  a  task,  not  an  un- 
pleasant one  if  there  be  ground  at  command. 
Gret  the  finest  specimens  of  fruit  that  can 
be  had;  or  rather,  as  you  come  across  any 
fruit  remarkably  fine,  save  the  seed.     If  it  be 


cherries,  save  the  stones;   apples,  the  pips. 
No  matter  what  it  be— if  a  wonderful  fine 
strawberry,  peel  off  the  outside,  with  all  the 
seeds  on  it,  and  save  it  in  a  bit  of  paper;  the 
rest  is  not  the  worse  for  eating  for  losing  its 
skin  and  seeds ;  wash  out  the  seeds  from  the 
pulp  as  soon  as  you  get  home,  and  put  the 
seed  on  blotting-paper  to   dry.     Raspberry, 
gooseberry,     or     currant,    ditto ;    in    short, 
no   matter  what  fruit   it  be,   if  the   speci- 
mens are  remarkably  fine,   save  the  seeds. 
Gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  (the  latter, 
perhaps,  is  not  worUi  the  trouble),  must  be 
saved  whole,  and  the  seeds  be  obtained  by 
squeezing  the  berry  and  washing  out  the  juice 
and  pulp,  as  directed  for  strawberries ;  place 
them  on  blotting-paper  to  absorb  the  wet^  and 
when  thoroughly  dried  put  them  in  paper. 
If  nothing  remarkably  fine   comes  in  your 
way,  seek  them.      Contrive  to  procure  the 
finest  apple,   pear,   plum,   nectarine,   peach, 
apricot,  cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and 
other  fruit ;    a  dozen  apple-pips ;   as  many 
pear-pips ;  cherry-stones  and  other  stone  fruit, 
half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  each;  and  thus  pro- 
vided,  get  a  small    patch   of   good    strong 
ground,  plant  in  all  the  stones   two  inches 
apart,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  mark  the 
ends  of  the  rows,  because  it  will  enable  you 
to  clear  away  weeds  between  the  rows  with- 
out disturbing  the  seeds.      The   strawberry, 
gooseberry,   and    raspberry   seeds    must    be 
sown  as  you  would  sow  annuals ;  and  as  these 
seeds  are  to  stand  all  the  winter's  rough  wea- 
ther, and   the  risk  of  being    disturbed    by 
vermin,   place  over  the  whole,   cuttings  of 
gooseberry-bushes,  branches  of  thorn,  holly, 
or  other    prickly   subjects,   not    enough   to 
exclude  the  light,  but  enough  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  cats,  fowls,  &c.     In  the  spring, 
some  of  these   subjects  will   come  up,   and 
others  will  lay  some  time  in  the  ground  ;  but 
weeds  must  be  cleared  off  as  fast  as  they  come 
up,  and  it  can  only  be  done  safely  by  hand, 
for  the  hoe  or  spud  may  disturb  the  seeds  and 
young  plants.     Let  them  be  watered  regularly 
all  the  summer,  whether  up  or  not,  and  con- 
tinue to  keep  clear  of  weeds.     If  the  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  gooseberries  are  too 
thick,  they  may  be  carefully  thinned,  and  the 
plants  taken  away  and  replanted  in  good,  rich, 
strong  ground,  three  inches  apart  every  way, 
and  that  is  about  the  distance  to  leave  those 
in  the  seed  bed.     The  time' to  thin  these  must 
therefore  be  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  well,  and  this  will  get  us  fairly 
through  the  first  season.     It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  when  seeds  are  in  the  ground, 
they  would  be  greatly  risked  if  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  placed  were  to  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  so  as  to  evaporate  any  of  the  ab- 
sorbed moisture  from  the  seeds;  therefore  on 
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no  account  shoald  watering  in  dry  weather 
ever  be  neglected.  Our  next  year's  proceed- 
ings will  be  the  subject  of  a  second  lesson ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  secure  seeds  of  anything 
very  fine  of  the  fruits  that  are  from  time  to 
time  laid  before  you. 

THE    AZALEA   INDICA. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Chinese  gar- 
dens, in  the  early  part  of  the  floral  season,  is 
dependent  on  the  numerous  beautiful  varieties 
of  what  are  commonly  called  the  Indian  Aza- 
leas, wliich  they  possess  ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  our  own  greenhouses  and 
conservatories,  as  well  as  exhibition-rooms, 
6ear  ample  testimony  to  their  magnificence. 
A  few  years  ago  our  gardens  could  boast  of 
but  few  varieties  of  this  particular  plant :  the 
old  white ;  phoeniceOy  a  purple ;  the  double 
purple,  with  pale,  almost  lilac,  flowers ;  and 
one  or  two  others,  were  all  that  were  in  culti- 
vation. Latterly,  however,  a  numerous  race 
of  hybrids  has  sprung  up,  and  we  now  possess 
varieties  of  very  varied  tints  of  colouring,  as 
well  as  of  a  highly-improved  form.  Tiie 
mission  to  China  of  the  botanical  collector 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  has  added  several 
new  forms  to  this  particular  group  of  Azaleas; 
but  while  these  in  some  degree  extend  the 
variety  among  these  flowers,  we  already  pos- 
sess kinds  of  greater  excellence,  considered 
individually,  than  those  which  the  Chinese 
gardens  have  afibrded. 

But  much  more  might  be,  and  no  doubt 
will  be,  effected  towards  their  improvement. 
There  are  very  few  varieties  even  yet  of 
really  good  properties,  and  we  may  look  ere 
long  to  see  their  characteristics  united  with 
other  colours.  The  best  varieties,  as  regards 
form,  are  the  following: — lateritia,  brick-red j 
O^edstanesiij  white,  usually  slightly  streaked 
with  red,  sometimes  with  flowers  all  white  or 
all  red,  occasionally  half  red,  half  white ;  vaiH- 
egcUOy  delicate  flesh  colour,  with  a  paler 
margin.  In  these  varieties  the  segments  of 
the  corolla  are  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  dose, 
round,  flattish,  funnel-shaped  flower.  The 
brightest  coloured  kinds  we  have  are: — the 
Chinese  A,  ohtum,  rect;ntly  introduced,  which 
is  of  a  rich  brilliant  crimson ;  and  an  English 
variety,  called  refulgenSy  with  much  larger 
flowers,  of  a  similar  or  even  brighter  colour. 
In  the  absence  of  a  pure  white  of  perfect 
form,  the  old  ledifolia  {indica  aJboj  aB  it  is 
sometimes  called),  or  some  of  the  larger  va- 
rieties, may  be  chosen.  Neither  is  there  yet 
any  perfect  forms  of  the  deep  purple  colour 
of  phoenicea  ;  the  variety  Triumphans  is  of  a 
kind  of  rosy  purple,  but  much  lighter  than 
phoenicea. 

The  culture  of  the  Indian  Azalea  is  not 


difficult,  if  one  or  two  points  are  attended  to. 
They  do  best  in  soil  composed  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  peat  earth,  in  a  rough  turfy  state, 
and  mixed  with  sand  in  proportion  to  its 
degree  of  porosity.  That  kind  of  peat  soil  is 
the  most  proper  for  them  which  is  of  a  light 
fibrous  texture,  and  contains  naturally  a  good 
proportion  of  clean  sharp  sand ;  this  should 
be  collected  in  the  form  of  turves  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness ;  and  when  used 
should  be  well  broken  down  by  the  spade  and 
hand,  but  not  sifted,  to  remove  the  fibrous 
portions.  For  the  strongest  growing  kinds^ 
a  slight  mixture  of  loam  is  desirable,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  part  in  six  or  eight ; 
a  nice  free  mellow  loam  is  the  most  proper  to 
be  employed.  They  require  plenty  of  pot- 
room,  and  the  pots  must  be  efficiently  drained, 
as  they  require  to  be  liberally  supplied  w^ith 
water,  both  when  flowering  and  when  growing. 
The  best  time  to  repot  them  is  just  after  they 
have  done  blooming,  which  will  generally  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May.  Plants  which  have  bloomed  very  eaily, 
from  having  been  forced,  may  be  potted  when 
about  in  the  same  state.  By  potting  at  this 
period  the  growth  of  the  roots  is  excited,  and 
they  form  themselves  before  and  during  the 
time  of  the  growth  of  the  shoots.  When 
young  plants  are  to  be  grown  on  into  speci- 
mens, they  may  be  prevented  from  blooming, 
and  then  potted  and  started  into  growth  some- 
what earlier,  that  is,  during  the  month  of 
March.  Just  previous  to  shifting  they  should 
be  put  into  a  house  where  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  and  a 
temperature  of  from  60  to  5!}  degrees.  While 
growing  they  require  plenty  of  air  and  light, 
but  not  an  excess  of  either  ;  thus,  for  example, 
draughts  of  cold  air  must  be  avoided,  as  they 
are  highly  injurious;  and  very  strong  sunshine 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  should  be  kept 
from  them  by  a  slight  shading,  until  the 
young  shoots  get  pretty  well  matured,  when 
they  may  have  the  full  sun.  Small  plants 
intended  to  be  formed  into  specimens,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flower  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
or,  at  least,  a  more  perfectly  formed  plant 
may  be  obtained  by  this  arrangement  To 
effect  this,  the  plants  must  be  kept  moderately 
dry  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  for  the  winter  ;  and 
then  in  the  following  spring  submitted  to  a 
similar  coarse  of  treatment.  If  it  is  desired 
to  grow  them  on  very  rapidly,  they  may  be 
potted  again  about  July,  when  the  first  growth 
has  been  pretty  well  matured,  haying  been 
first  subjected  to  coolness  and  moderate  dry- 
ness, and  then  placed  in  a  warmer  damp 
atmosphere,  to  excite  a  second  growth.  When 
this  is  attempted,  the  second  growth  should 
be  completed  early,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
well  ripened   before   winter.      If  it  Is   not 
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thoaght  desirable  to  push  the  growth  of  the 
plants  so  rapidly,  they  may  be  set  out  of 
doors  about  the  end  of  July,  into  a  place  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  strong  winds,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  pots  being  plunged 
in  moss,  sawdust,  or  ashes,  or  otherwise  pro- 
tected from  the  drying  influences  of  the  sun 
And  air.  Throughout  the  growing  season  they 
require  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
but  not  over  watered  ;  in  the  winter,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  must  be  kept  somewhat  dry, 
but  not  excessively  so,  or  their  leaves  will  fall 
offl  In  winter  they  may  always  be  kept  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  in  which  just  warmth  enough 
to  exclude  frosts  is  maintained.  Older  bloom- 
ing plants,  after  they  have  done  flowering, 
must  have  all  the  old  flower-stalks  removed, 
except  where  seed  is  required,  and  then  they 
most  be  repotted  and  set  to  grow,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  plants. 

The  Indian  Azaleas  are  excellent  plants  for 
acoelerating  into  early  bloom  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  during  the  early  spring. 
For  this  purpose,  early  and  well-ripened  wood 
must  be  secured ;  this  must  be  eflected  by 
exciting  the  plants  into  growth  early  in  the 
spring  previous,  so  that  their  growth  may  be 
completed  by  the  middle  or  end  of  August, 
when  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  sunny  situa- 
tion out-^oors  to  ripen  their  wood.  Early  in 
the  autumn  they  must  be  set  in  the  green- 
house, before  they  are  at  all  injured  by 
frost.  By  the  beginning  of  November  some 
of  the  plants  which  have  their  flower-buds  in 
a  forward  state,  may  be  removed  to  a  warm 
and  light  part  of  a  stove  or  flower  forcing- 
house,  where  they  will  be  suljected  to  a  tem- 
perature varying  between  sixty  and  seventy 
degrees  by  day,  and  eight  or  ten  degrees 
lower  by  night ;  if  they  can  be  accommodated 
with  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees  of 
bottom  heat,  so  much  the  better.  A  week  or 
two  before  these  plants  are  ready  to  expand 
their  blossoms,  others  should  be  introduced ; 
in  doing  which  those  plants  should  be  selected 
which,  from  the  enlargement  of  their  buds, 
are  evidently  in  a  state  susceptible  of  excite- 
ment. It  is  a  good  plan,  where  the  early 
blooming  of  these  plants  is  an  object,  to  raise 
a  stock  of  some  of  the  most  distinct  colours, 
and  grow  them  for  this  purpose,  reserving  the 
finer  specimen  plants  for  blooming  at  the 
natural  season. 

The  Azalea  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots,  taken  off  when  they  are 
about  two  inches  long  and  scarcely  half 
ripened  ;  they  must  be  planted  in  sand,  and 
placed  in  the  influence  of  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 
They  may  also  be  rooted  from  layers,  but 
these  do  not  form  such  handsome  plants.  The 
finer  and  more  delicate  varieties  flourish  best 
when  grafted  or  inarched  on   stocks  of  the 


stronger  and  freer-growing  kinds,  or  even  on 
healthy,  kindly-growing  stocks  of  the  common 
Rhododendron. 

The  Azaleas  ripen  their  seeds  early  in 
spring — that  is,  in  February  or  March,  about 
which  period  they  should  be  sown.  Being 
very  minute,  they  require  somewhat  careful 
management  to  ensure  success.  The  pots 
must  be  half  filled  with  materials  for  drainage, 
and  the  peat  earth  employed  must  be  mixed 
with  at  least  a  third  part  silver  sand  ;  with 
this  the  pots  are  to  be  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top,  the  soil  being  pressed  down 
evenly  and  firmly.  The  seed  is  then  to  be 
sown  very  thinly,  and  just  covered  by  a  dust- 
ing of  very  sandy  peat,  or  even  pure  sand, 
forming  as  thin  a  coating  as  will  suffice  to  just 
cover  the  seeds.  The  pots  are  to  be  set  on  a 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  are  to  be  thus 
shaded  until  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate : — lay 
a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  on 
this  glass  a  layer  of  moss  kept  constantly  damp. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  spring  up,  the  moss 
may  be  reduced  in  quantity,  and  shortly  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  the  glass  likewise 
in  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  seedlings  are 
to  be  pricked  out  into  other  pots,  in  sandy 
peat  soil,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
handled;  and  subsequently  are  to  be  potted 
separately  into  small  pots,  and  treated  as  other 
young  plants. 

HORTICULTURAL   LITERATURE. 

Hamilton  on  the  Pine,  Vine,  and  Cu- 
cumber.-^ Without  going  to  the  length  of  as- 
serting that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  without  an  equal 
among  the  writers  of  modem  times  on  particular 
branches  of  gardening,  we  may  venture  to  set 
him  down  among  the  very  few  who  have  given 
us  very  useful  lessons,  and  shown  that  they  have 
something  like  original  notions.  The  book  is 
valuable  on  many  accounts.  In  the  first  place^ 
upon  the  subject  of  the  pine-apple,  we  have  a 
short  abstract  of  all  that  has  been  written  by 
the  principal  cultivators  of  this  fruit,  or  rather 
of  the  leading  points  in  their  various  practice, 
as  a  prelude  to  that  recommended  by  the 
author — a  practice  since  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  success  by  many  gardeners,  and 
worthy  of  attention  by  every  grower  for  pri- 
vate families;  for  it  is  not  quite  the  same  with 
gentlemen's  gardeners  as  with  the  growers  for 
sale.  The  former  wants  to  cut  a  pine  the 
year  round  comparatively,  while  the  latter  has 
to  drive  them  in  at  the  season  when  they 
bring  the  most  money  at  market.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's culture  brings  a  sucker  to  fruit  earlier 
and  better  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary  me- 
thods, and  we  have  seen  the  system  work  well 
in  several  private  gardens.  By  his  method, 
the  sucker  is  not  taken  from  the  plant  at  al), 
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bat  is  earthed  ap,  and  it  sliows  the  benefit  of  it 
in  an  early  development  of  its  fruit.  With 
regard  to  the  vine  and  cucumber,  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  amateur  will  not  be 
deterred  from  attempting  their  culture  by  any 
real  or  pretended  difficulties.  The  author  can 
be  understood  by  a  novice,  and  we  may  add 
that  there  is  no  waste  of  words.  There  are 
few  works  on  gardening,  or  any  of  its  branches, 
that  have  the  same  merit  of  conciseness  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  the  author's  little  volume. 
A  second  edition  has  been  published,  with  ad- 
ditional information. 

Every  Lady  heb  ovtn  Gardeneb. — ^Let 
not  any  one  who  has  read  the  work  of 
Abercrombie — "Every  Man  his  own  Ghir- 
dener,"  fancy  for  a  moment  that  the  littfe  book 
before  us  is  like  it.  There  is  nothing  to  jus- 
tify the  title,  or  tempt  any  one  to  buy. 
*'  Every  Lady  her  own  Grardener  *'  is  the  off- 
spring of  some  feminine  pen,  which  betrays  all 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  and  we  had  nearly  said 
the  vanity  of  inexperience  and  self-sufficiency. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  it — not  an  idea  but 
what  has  been  worn  to  tatters  in  all  the  works 
from  Miller's  downwards  ;  and  it  merely  adds 
one  to  the  hundreds  of  volumes  that  might 
be  burned  with  great  advantage.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  severe  where  there  is  a  shadow  of 
originality  or  other  value,  but  it  is  high  time 
that  a  line  were  drawn  between  works  of  mere 
compilation  and  works  of  merit.  Nothing 
but  a  novel  and  successful  mode  of  treatment 
justifies  any  one  in  thrusting  a  work  on 
the  public,  and  adding  to  the  multitudes  of 
trashy  "Guides,"  "Treatises,"  "Observa- 
tions," "  Remarks,"  "  Instructions,"  and 
"Pamphlets,"  that  surfeit  even  the  patient 
reader  of  garden  literature,  as  it  is  called.  The 
little  volume  before  us  may  be  said,  nay  has 
been  said,  to  be  unpretending.  This,  how- 
ever, merely  amounts  to  the  fact  that  the 
authoress  does  not  presume,  like  another  lady, 
to  find  fault  with  the  very  works  she  copies, 
as  an  excuse  for  giving  us  a  worse.  Still 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it  There  are  plenty 
of  books  that  would  teach  ladies  gardening  far 
better  than  this.  In  short,  the  abridgment  of 
the  History  of  England  into  a  child's  book 
would  give  as  much  notion  of  the  subject  as 
"Every  Lady  her  own  Gardener"  will  of 
horticulture.  There  are  little  works  of  a 
fourth  of  the  price  that  contain  four  times  as 
much  useful  matter,  and,  moreover,  written 
by  persons  that  write  for  the  multitude  who 
have  but  scanty  knowledge^  instead  of  spinning 
a  subject  into  fine  rounded  periods  of  no 
meaning,  and  garnishing  it  with  words  in- 
comprehensible to  the  million.  We  are  the 
last  to  decry  female  talent,  or  to  undervalue 
the  efforts  of  a  lady  if  the  least  useful,  but 
there  is  a  double  blunder  in  this  work.     Had 


it  been  written  down  a  little  more,  and  the 
title  been  "  The  Child's  Guide  to  Gardening,** 
we  should  have  said  nothing  about  it;  but, 
with  no  pretensions  to  originality  or  novelty^ 
to  assume  the  title  of  the  best  work  of  the 
kind,  and  lead  to  a  supposition  that  it 
was  worthy  of  the  same  rank  among  females 
that  Abercrombie's  book  was  among  men,  was 
to  thrust  it  into  notice  under  a  fiag  which  it 
dishonoured. 

The  Gooseberry  Register. — This  in« 
teresting  little  hand-book  or  guide  to  the 
gooseberry-grower  is  but  partially  known 
among  the  generality  of  gardeners,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  but  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  everybody  who  cultivates  that 
favourite  fruit.  It  is  a  complete  register  of  the 
principal  shows,  with  the  names,  weight,  and 
colours  of  the  winning  berries,  and  is  conse* 
quently  one  of  the  best  possible  instructors  to  all 
who  intend  purchasing  the  largest  and  best  show 
varieties.  It  would  appear,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  heaviest  berries  win  ;  that  they  are 
classed  in  four  colours,  red,  white,  green,  and 
yellow,  each  competing  together,  and  not  one 
against  the  other.  There  are  also  notices  of 
the  new  varieties  to  come  out,  and  of  shows 
appointed  next  year.  Of  course,  the  reports 
are,  to  those  not  in  the  fancy,  very  uninterest- 
ing; but  there  is  a  summary  of  each  variety's 
winnings,  and  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  that 
have  been  shown  during  the  season.  This 
summary  is  of  far  greater  interest  than  the 
rest,  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  any  body 
who  has  room  to  grow  a  few  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful kinds. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide. — The  only 
fault  we  find  with  this  little  volume  is, 
that  it  is  calculated,  if  not  written,  to 
induce  persons  to  buy  a  few  good  roses 
that  will  please  them,  and  a  great  many  that 
are  worthless;  the  common  fault,  and,  we 
much  fear,  the  too  common  object,  of  guides 
written  by  or  for  dealers.  It  contains  some 
very  good  hints  as  to  the  general  culture  of 
the  rose,  and  a  sort  of  classification  of  the  dif- 
ferent families,  which,  however,  is  becoming 
less  useful  every  season,  inasmuch  as  the 
family  distinctions  ai*e  rapidly  fading  away, 
and  the  rose-growers  themselves,  in  many 
cases,  do  not  know  with  which  family  to  class 
some  of  the  new  varieties.  By- and -by  we 
shall  have  something  more  rational  than  the 
present  classification,  and  roses  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  striking  peculiarities  in- 
stead of  their  real  or  supposed  parentage. 
The  moss,  the  China,  noisette,  climbing,  and 
summer  or  June  roses,  are  plain  enough,  but 
whether  a  rose  is  a  hybrid  China,  a  Gallica, 
or  a  Provence,  is  of  suck  importance  (.') 
that  doctors  differ  as  to  which  a  new  one 
belongs  to. 
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The  Gardener's  Monthly  Volume. — 
The  Dahlia. — This  is  one  of  those  laboured 
productions  which  are  made  out  of  older  and 
better  works.  Whatever  quackerj  assumes  a 
new  form  goes  down  for  its  time;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  number  of  short-sighted, 
weak-minded  people,  who,  like  children,  are 
'*  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,"  so 
far  ontnumber  those  of  common  sense,  that  the 
follj  and  worthlessness  of  a  thing  are  no  bar 
to  success.  There  is  not  one  useful  hint  in 
this  long  rigmarole  that  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, before  in  a  much  better  and  more  un- 
derstandable form.  This  is  a  good  deal  to 
saj,  but  we  do  not  venture  facts  without 
proofs  being  at  hand.  Years  ago,  all  that  was 
useful  in  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia  was  pub- 
lished in  one  moderate  Treatise,  without  a 
waste  sentence  or  a  useless  engraving.  The 
twisting  about  of  words  and  paragraphs,  and 
going  into  elaborate  details  about  trifles,  are 
worthy  of  bookmakers  bj  profession ;  but  we 
should  like  to  know  whether,  when  men  ad- 
dicted to  this  kind  of  business  reflect  a  little, 
they  think  it  a  creditable  employment  ? 
Among  the  books  which  we  propose  describ- 
ing and  noticing,  we  find  a  series  of  the  works 
before  us,  and  most  of  them  have  the  name  of 
some  grower,  who  thus  consents  to  publish  his 
own  inability  by  putting  on  the  leading-strings 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  supposed  to  put  the 
words  into  English  for  him  ;  or,  which  is 
worse,  makes  known  his  willingness  to  sell  the 
use  of  his  name  to  a  mere  compilation  from 
other  men's  works.  The  Dahlia  affair  is 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, a  very  successful  grower,  by  whom  the 
Editor  professes  to  be  assisted;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  so  good  a  florist  deceived  as  he 
must  have  been,  to  be  drawn  into  the  discre- 
ditable employment  of  a  compiler's  drudge. 
We,  however,  acquit  Mr.  Turner  of  any  wilful 
plagiarism.  We  believe  he  has  been  applied 
to  for  his  name,  and  that  he  may  have  read 
the  work,  to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  im- 
proper in  the  directions ;  and  that,  seeing 
there  was  nothing  to  condemn  in  the  practice, 
he  considered  his  duty  done.  We  will  never 
believe,  until  we  are  compelled,  that  he  would 
compile,  and  garble,  and  change  the  language 
of  known  sound  writers,  to  pass  off  the  same 
ideas,  information,  and  instructions  as  his 
own.  We  consider  such  compilations  so  many 
public  nuisances,  mere  licensed  petty  larcenies, 
and  are  sorry  when  we  see  a  respectable  name 
put  down  as  the  Editor's  tool  for  such  very 
discreditable  work. 

Roberts's  Culture  of  the  Vine  under 
Glass. — The  principal  use  of  this  treatise,  was 
to  give  us  the  general  notion  of  what  others 
recommended,  and  then  Mr.  Roberts's  expe- 
rience and  practice ;  and  in  this  he  has  done 


some  service.  The  greater  part  of  his  matter 
was  given  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Gazette,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  to  the  reception  it  met  with  there,  may 
be  attributed  the  publication  of  this  little 
volume.  The  principal  fault  we  And  with  it 
is,  the  great  unnecessary  trouble  imposed  on 
the  cultivator,  from  the  formation  of  the 
border  up  to  the  thinning  of  the  grapes. 
There  is  too  much  fussy  detail  to  be  useful, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  supposition 
that  all  Mr.  Roberts  recommends  is  necessary, 
would  not  debar  many  from  attempting  the 
culture,  or  induce  a  carelessness  that  would 
be  nearly  as  fatal.  Many  who  would  gladly 
undertake  the  culture  of  grapes,  if  no  more 
than  the  necessary  trouble  were  recommended, 
would  give  it  up  in  hopeless  despair,  if  they 
could  once  be  seriously  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  Mr.  Roberts's  tedious  and  laborious 
tasks  had  really  to  be  performed.  Neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  theory  mixed  up  with 
the  practice — abundance  of  speculation  going 
down  the  stream  with  the  sound  part  of  the 
advice.  We  are  always  against  increasing 
the  apparent  difficulties  of  science ;  men  do 
the  most  service  who  simplify  all  operations. 
By  the  plain  teacher  who  goes  about  anything 
the  easiest  way,  a  novice  is  induced  to  begin 
that,  which  would  be  a  frightful  task  if  laid 
down  after  Mr.  Roberts's  fashion.  The  author 
says  too  much,  he  posses  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  his  own  work ;  he  says,  **  in  it 
will  be  found  plain  language  and  plain  prac- 
tice, (pirated  from  no  one,)  in  which  I  have 
had  great  success."  Now,  considering  that 
many  of  the  best  growers  that  have  attempted 
vine  culture,  had  practised  and  written  before 
him,  he  was  merely  recommending  his  plan 
against  the  many  who  had  been  known  to 
excel,  or  he  was  improperly  claiming  origi- 
nality. There  is,  however,  something  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  book,  which  we  are  bound  to 
say  is  not  so  original  in  the  ideas  as  in  the 
language. 

The  Muck  Makual. — This  exceedingly 
useful  volume  has  furnished  the  contributors 
to  farming  newspapers  with  ample  food  for  their 
hungry  pens  and  ambitious  notions.  Those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  read  the  work  care- 
fully, will  And  an  immense  store  of  really  use- 
ful information  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  rcr- 
cognise  the  original  facts  and  lessons  upon 
which  the  Farmer's  Gazettes,  Journals,  and 
Magazines,  all  over  the  country,  have  founded 
most  of  those  papers  that  have  sustained  their 
otherwise  empty  title  to  support.  There  is 
scarcely  a  new  fact  to  be  sifted  from  works  pub- 
lished since  the  Muck  Manual  appeared,  at 
least  upon  those  subjects  which  the  volume 
professes  to  contain  ;  and  probably  upon  the 
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subjects  of  farm-jard,  farm  dressing,  and  the 
matters  immediately  relating  thereto,  there 
cannot  be  found  in  the  same  compass  so  much 
useful  information  to  the  farmer.  We  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  portion  which  may  be 
called  the  book  ;  but  the  appendix  is  (like  a 
lady's  postcript,  which  is  more  important  than 
the  letter,)  more  valuable  if  possible  than  the 
work,  yet  it  seems  merely  a  classification  of 
the  matter.  It  bears  upon  the  same  subject ; 
it  illustrates  the  opinions  ;  it  is  a  collection 
.  of  great  facts  which  convince  the  reader  that 
the  chapters  he  has  read  contain  good  infor- 
mation, and  sound  reasoning.  We  have  pro- 
fitted  by  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from 
the  Muck  Manual, — the  information  about 
guano  as  well  as  all  other  sorts  of  dressing  for 
farms  and  gardens.  The  appendix  contains 
trials  and  results  of  various  experiments,  some 
very  conclusive,  others  deficient  of  positive 
evidence ;  but  the  whole  are  highly  useful, 
and  will  be  found  particularly  so  by  those  who 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  empty  scribbling  of 
people  who  want  to  palm  off  what  they  read 
in  works  of  this  kind  for  their  own. 

Glenny's  Properties  of  Flowers  and 
Plants. — This  volume  contains  all  the  pro- 
perties of  flowers  that  Mr.  Glenny  has  ever 
written.  It  comprises  a  very  plain  description 
of  all  those  qualities  and  appearances  which 
constitute  the  perfection  of  flowers  and  plants; 
and  by  a  reference  to  which,  any  lady  or  gen- 
tleman, however  little  acquainted  with  flowers, 
may  always  select  the  best  from  any  number 
or  variety.  No  person  should  ever  buy  a 
plant  without  consulting  this  work« 
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Daphne  Fortuni,  Lindley  (Mr.  Fortune's 
Daphne). — Thymelaceae. — This  plant  is  one 
of  the  recent  acquisitions  from  China.  It  is 
a  small  shrub  of  great  beauty,  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chis- 
wick,  has  proved  itself  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
having  stood  in  the  open  border  during  the 
winter  of  1846-7,  and  retained  its  shoots  per> 
fectly  uninjured  to  the  very  points.  On  the 
Chekiang  hills,  where  Mr.  Fortune  met  with 
it,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  sinks  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  so  that  there 
need  now  be  little  apprehension  of  its  being 
injured  in  our  climate,  if  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances in  an  ordinary  degree  favourable. 

It  forms  a  small  downy  branched  deciduous 
shrub,  with  thin  opposite  and  alternate  ovate- 
oblong  and  oblong  leaves,  covered  with  very 
soft  fine  hairs.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
clusters  of  four  upon  the  branches,  when 
scarcely  beginning  to  put  forth  their  leaves  ; 
they  have  a  slender  tube  more  than  an  inch 
long,    covered    externally  with   soft   closely 


pressed  hairs,  and  divided  at  the  border  into 
four  roundish  oblong  obtuse  uneven  lobes,  of 
which  the  two  inner  ones  are  the  smallest  ; 
their  colour  is  a  pale  bluish-lilac,  and  they  are 
produced  in  the  early  spring. 

We  cannot  discover  any  evidence  whether 
or  not  this  species  bears  fragrant  flowers, 
though,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  near 
ally,  2).  Mezereufiij  being  remarkably  sweet 
scented,  and  most  of  the  other  kinds  more  or 
less  so,  it  is  probable  that  this  kind  also  has 
sweet-scented  blossoms.  Some  of  the  green- 
house daphnes  possess  the  fragrant  property 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  it  is  also  shared 
abundantly  by  several  of  the  hardy  species. 

Mr.  Fortune  states,  that  he  first  met  with 
it  in  a  nursery  garden  near  Shanghae,  in  the 
winter  of  1848.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  **  When 
I  returned  to  the  northern  provinces,  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  I  found  it  wild  on 
many  of  the  hills  in  the  province  of  Chekiang. 
It  here  forms  a  dwarf  deciduous  shrub  two  or 
three  feet  high.  Like  the  English  mezereum 
it  is  the  harbinger  of  spring.  In  March  and 
April  the  flower  buds  expand,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  hill  sides  are  tinged*  with  its 
beautiful  lilac  coloured  blossoms,  and  have  a 
very  gay  appearance.  Before  they  fade,  the 
azaleas,  as  if  in  floral  rivalry,  burst  into  bloom, 
and  give  those  northern  Chinese  hills  a  de- 
scription of  beauty  peculiar  to  themselres. 
Its  Chinese  name  is  NH-lan-ee.  Like  the 
mezereum  of  this  country,  its  bark  is  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  poisonous,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  to  produce  blisters  on  the  skin, 
particularly  in  cases  of  rheumatbm." 

It  is  found  to  be  very  easily  cultivated.  It 
grows  with  (ordinary  care,  if  potted  or  planted 
in  a  loamy  well-drained  soil ;  and  may  be 
propagated  readily  by  means  of  cuttings,  or 
by  grafting  on  other  deciduous  hardy  kinds  of 
daphne.  The  main  points  to  be  observed  in 
its  cultivation  are,  to  secure  it  a  well-drained 
soil,  to  expose  it  fully  to  the  sun  when  form* 
ing  and  ripening  its  wood  during  the  summer 
months,  and  to  give  it  a  period  of  rest  during 
winter  when  the  leaves  have  fallen :  this  coarse 
of  treatment  will,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, result  in  pi*oducing  a  fine  display  of 
bloom  in  the  spring.  If,  however,  while  the 
same  course  of  treatment  is  observed,  the 
resting  state  is  induced  in  the  autumn,  or  early 
in  winter,  the  blossoms  may  be  readily  enough 
excited  to  develope  themselves,  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat,  at  any  period  of  the  winter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  forming  a  most 
desirable  plant  for  forcing  into  early  bloom, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  valuable  to  those  who 
practise  the  forcing  of  fiowers. 

The  Daphnes  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Thymelaceae  ;  and  in  the  Linna&an  system 
rank  under  Octandria  Monogynia. 
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Tbe  first  operation  is  to  bave  the  whole  of 
tbe  area  thoroogU;  and  deeply  drained.  The 
next  ia  to  bare  the  intended  outline  and  eleva- 
tions arranged ;  and  then  tbe  position  and 
boondaries  of  the  intended  clumps  of  shrubs, 
should  be  indicated.  When  this  is  completed, 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  tbe  lawn 
and  for  the  ahrubs  mej  proceed  independently 
of  each  other. 

Lawns.  There  are  two  ways  of  forming 
Uwns,  both  of  which  have  their  advantages ; 
the  one  is  to  lay  down  turf,  procured  generally 
from  waate  land,  when  tbe  sward  is  compact ; 
the  other  is  to  sow  grass  seeds  to  form  a 
sward.  In  either  case  tbe  preparatory  opera- 
tions are  similar.  The  ground  is  6r8t  to  be 
dug  over  rooghly  about  a  foot  deep,  and  all 
perennial  weeds  removed ;  this  may  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  the  early  part  of 
Hiring  is  very  saitable.  Advantage  miut 
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then  be  taken  of  that  condition  of  tbe  foil 
when  tbe  clods  break  freeW,  which  is  when 
theyarein  a  medium  state  of  dryness  ;  and  the 
surface  must  be  wrought  over  carefully  by  the 
spade,  the  clods  broken,  and  the  soil  re^idered 
fine  and  even.  This  is  to  be  followed  by 
going  over  the  ground  with  a  coarse  wooden 
rake,  such  as  is  aaed  in  the  hay-fields^  and 
with  it  breaking  and  beating  the  surface  to  a 
finer  tilth.  Slight  showers,  alternating  with 
drying  winds,  facilitate  these  operations. 

Ttie  object  of  these  labonrs  is  to  render 
the  soil  even,  and  at  tbe  same  time  solid  and 
tolerably)  fine,  so  as  to  secure  a  smooth  and 
even  surface.  It  is  seldom  the  soil  requires 
any  addition  in  the  way  of  manure,  as  this 
only  tends  to  make  the  grass  grow  mnk,  and 
increases  tbe  labour  of  mowing  ;  if  it  is  very 
poor  or  sandy,  a  little  manure,  nearly  spent, 
may  be  put  on  the  surface,  and  incorporated 
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by  raking  with  the  upper  soil ;  and  if  the  soil 
is  naturdlj  rich,  a  lajer  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness of  road  sand  or  coal  a>hes,  or  of  sandy 
peaty  placed  immediately  under  the  turf,  will 
serve  to  check  some  of  its  luxuriance.  The 
turf  should  be  selected  where  the  herbage  is 
fine,  close,  and  without  coarse  grasses.  Such 
turf  is  usually  met  with  on  chalky  wastes,,  or 
indeed  on  waste  lands  in  many  situations. 
The  turf  obtained  from  meadow  land,  though 
perhaps  more  frequently  used  than  any  other, 
near  the  metropolis,  is  the  very  worst  that  can 
be  had,  being  formed  chiefly  of  coarse  kinds 
of  grass,  which  always  grow  rank,  and  can 
never  be  kept  close  and  neat.  If  no  other  turf 
than  this  can  be  obtained,  it  is  certainly  better 
to  procure  and  sow  a  proper  selection  of  seeds. 
The  turves  are  cut  of  an  even  size  and  thick- 
ness, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
thick,  one  foot  wide  and  three  feet  long.  As 
they  are  cut  they  are  rolled  up  closely,  to  faci- 
litate removal.  In  laying  them  down  it  is 
proper  to  commence  at  the  edge,  placing  them 
an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  true  edge,  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  subsequently  cut  or  pared 
perfectly  even.  The  turves  are  taken  sepa- 
rately, laid  down,  and  unrolled,  so  that  the 
edges  and  ends  fit  firmly  against  the  adjoining 
ones,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  space  is 
covered.  The  ground  having  been  made  even 
on  the  surface,  and  the  turf  cut  of  equal  thick- 
ness, it  will  be  evident  that  when  laid  down 
thus  it  will  present  an  even  surface  ;  but  this 
is  rendered  more  so,  and  the  whole  work  is 
at  the  same  time  consolidated,  by  the  use  of 
a  **  turf-beater,"  a  short  slab  of  heavy  wood, 
with  a  smooth  face  downwards,  set  obliquely, 
with  a  handle  long  enough  to  admit  of  its 
being  used  by  a  «ran  standing  upright  With 
this  the  turf  is  beaten  firm  and  smooth,  and 
the  operation  is  then  complete,  except  it  may 
be  necessary  to  add  water  in  dry  weather. 
The  grass  should  not  be  too  closely  mown 
during  the  first  season,  but  will  be  much 
benefited  by  frequent  rolling. 

Where  the  sward  is  to  be  formed  by  sowing 
grass  ^eeds,  the  surface  must  be  prepared  as 
already  directed.  The  edges  must  be  made  up 
firm  and  even,  and  cut  to  the  proper  outline, 
and  then,  within  about  an  inch  of  the  edge,  a 
slight  groove  or  drill  is  to  be  made,  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  quite  parallel  with  the  edge  ;  this 
is  done  with  the  spade,  the  small  portion  of 
earth  removed  being  cast  inwards,  or  upon 
the  ground  to  be  sown.  Along  this  groove  a 
portion  of  seed  is  to  be  carefully  and  evenly 
deposited  to  form  the  edge.  At  the  same  time, 
about  a  yard  inwards  should  also  be  sown. 
This  part  may  be  sown  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  proportions  of  Festuca  ovina  (Sheep's 
Fescue  grass),  Cynosurus  cristatus  (Dog's-tail 
grass),  and  Agrostis  vulgaris  (common  Bent- 


grass),  all  of  which  are  of  fine  growth,  and 
form  a  close  compact  edge.  The  other  parts 
must  then  be  sown  broad-cast,  the  seeds  being 
deposited  evenly  and  moderately  thick.  This 
operation  is  followed  by  raking  the  surface 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  coarse  wooden 
rake,  so  as  to  cover  the  seeds,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  the  surface  soil  becomes  so  dry  as  not  to  ad- 
here to  the  roller,  it  should  be  rolled  down 
smoothly,  and "w ill  require  no  other  immediate 
care.  The  selection  of  grasses  employed  should 
vary  with  different  soils,  and  may  even  be  a 
good  deal  varied  on  the  same  soils,  according 
to  fancy.  The  following  selection  is  a  very 
suitable  one,  the  proportions  of  seed  being 
estimated  for  an  acre  of  ground  : — 

For  a  light  or  sandy  soil : — 

lbs. 
AvenaflavesceiiB  (Yellow  oat  mss)     .    .    2 
Cynosurua   cristatos  (crested  DogVtail 

gnas) 4 

Festuca  oyina  tenaifolia   (fine  Sheep's 

Fescue  grass) 5 

Agrostis  vulgaris  (common  Bent  grass)  .  2 
Lolium  perenne  tenue  (fine  perennial  Bye 

grsss) 20 

Poa  tri  vialis  (rough-stalked  Meadow  grass)  8 
Poa  nemoralis  (wood  Meadow  grass)  .  «  2 
Trifolium  repens  (white  Dutch  Clover)  .    4 

42 
For  a  soil  of  medium  texture : —       ^ 

Agrostis  vulgaris  (common  Bent  grass)  -  8 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (crested   Dog's-tail 

grass) 6 

Festuca  ovina  tenuifolia    (fine  Sheep's 

-Fescue  grass) 5 

Lolium  perenne  tenue  (fine  perennial  Bje 

grass) 20 

Poa  tri  vialis  (rough-stalked  Meadow  grass)  6 
Trifolium  repens  (white  Dutch  clover)     .    4 

44 

For  a  soil  of  a  heavy  nature  :—         — 

Agrostis  vulgaris  (common  Bent  grass)  .  4 
Cynosurua   cristatus  (crested  Dog's-tail 

grass) 8 

Festuca  duriuscula(hardish  Fescue  grass)  4 
Lolium  perenne  tenue  (fine  perennial  Bye 

grass) .20 

Poa  trivialis  (rough-stalked  Meadowgrass)  8 

Trifolium  repens  (white  Dutch  clover)    ,  2 

46 

The  perennial  weeds  should  have  been,  as 
previously  stated,  removed  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground ;  of  most  of  these  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  every  small  portion 
of  the  root  will  grow,  therefore  it  is  essential 
to  remove  them  entirely.  Annual  seedling 
weeds,  if  they  get  at  all  large,  so  as  to  ahade 
the  grass  too  much,  should  either  be  pulled  up 
by  hand,  or  cut  off  at  two  or  three  inches  high 
with  a  scythe.  During  the  first  season,  the 
less  the  young  grass  is  mown  the  better ;  bat 
it  should  be  frequently  rolled,  especially  when 
in  a  medium  state  as  regards  moistiircf.     To 
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preyent  the  gr&ag  from  getting  too  long,  it 
maj  be  mown  about  three  times :  thus,  if 
sown,  say  in  March,  and  has  grown  well,  it 
maj  be  cut  about  the  end  of  June,  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, but  this  should  not  be  done  in  hot  dry 
weather.  After  the  first  year,  it  cannot  either 
be  mown  or  rolled  too  often  ;  in  fact,  the 
thickness,  fineness,  and  closeness  of  the  turf 
depend  entirely  on  the  rigid  performance  of 
these  operations  during  the  growing  season. 

When  lawns  are  laid  down  by  sowing  grass 
seeds,  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  procure  the 
seeds  of  the  different  kinds  separately,  and  mix 
them  carefully  and  thoroughly  at  the  time  of 
sowing ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  what  are  sold  as 
mijLtnres  of  grass  seeds  produce  a  fine  turf. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  coarser  and 
cheaper  kinds. 

Lftwns  ought  at  the  least  to  be  mown  once  a 
week  from  March  to  October  inclusive.  Mow- 
ing with  the  scythe  is  best  done  early  in  the 
morning,  ^  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass  ;**  but 
when  a  mowing  machine  is  used,  it  may  be 
done  with  equal  facility  in  the  day-time.  These 
machines  perform  three  operations,  namely, 
rolling,  mowing,  and  clearing  up  the  short  cut 
grass.  When  the  scythe  is  used,  the  operation 
of  mewing  must  be  preceded  by  rolling,  which 
shonld  be  done  the  evening  before,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  sweeping  up  the  short  cut  grass. 
During  the  winter,  when  mowing  is  discon- 
tinued, the  rolling,  sweeping,  and  poling 
«honId  be  regularly  continued ;  the  latter 
operation  consists  in  levelling  the  worm  casts 
by  means  of  a  long  slender  pole,  and  this  opera- 
tion should  always  be  followed  by  rolling. 

Shrubberies. — The  position  and  outline  of 
the   shrubbery  requires  to  be  indicated  and 
marked  out  partly  by  measurement,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  beds  in  flower  gardens,  and  partly 
by  the  eye.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  drain- 
age is  completed,  the  next  step  is  to  have  this 
portion  of  the  ground  trenched,  which  may 
be  done  during  the  spring  and  summer,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  trees 
early  in  the  autumn,  which  is  the  best  general 
time  for  planting.      There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  mode  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
but  the  more  carefully  the  operation  is  per- 
formed,  the  more  certain  are  the  plants  to 
**  take"  well  with  the  soil  and  to  thrive.     One 
essential  point  is  to  have  all  the  plants  staked 
when  planted ;  or  at  least  all  that  are  large 
enough  to  be  swayed  by  the  wind :  inatten- 
tion to  this  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths  among 
plants   of  this  kind.      When   the  trees  are 
allowed  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
roots  are  first  drawn  from  their  position,  and 
then  as  the  plant  rights  itself,  or  bends  in  an 
opposite  direction,  they  are  bent  up,  and  in 
this  wi^  they  are  not  only  bruised  but  pre- 


vented from  striking  fresh  fibres,  and  in  the 
mean  time  evaporation  exhausts  the  plant. 
The  best  way  to  fix  trees  or  shrubs  firmly 
is  to  place  three  stakes  diagonally  about  them, 
these  being  securely  tied  to  the  stem  at  the 
top;  a  piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  should  be 
placed  between  the  stem  and  the  stakes,  to 
prevent  their  rubbing  the  bark.  It  may  be 
useful  to  indicate  other  modes  of  staking. 


A  more  economical  plan  than  the  last  consists 
in  fixing  one  stake  so  as  to  bear  against  the 
quarter  which  is  most  exposed  to  wind  ;  this, 
of  course,  is  sufficient  while  the  wind  remains 
in  that  particular  direction.  Another  plan  is 
to  place  down  a  stake  perpendicularly,  to  pass 
a  band  of  straw  round  the  tree,  tying  it 
between  the  stem  and  the  stake,  and  again 
close  beyond  the  stake ;  where  slight  support 
only  is  required,  this  plan  is  preferable,  as  it 
may  be  done  very  neatly. 

Neither  shrubs  nor  trees  should  be  planted 
too  thickly.  This  practice  is  a  sacrifice  of 
ultimate  fulness  of  outline  and  perfection,  to 
temporary  and  immediate  efiect  As,  how- 
ever, shrubs  or  trees  of  the  size  usually 
transplanted  must,  to  produce  any  immediate 
efiect,  be  placed  thicker  than  they  should 
remain,  proper  provision  should  be  made  for 
removing  from  time  to  time  such  as  are  not 
required.  No  shrubbery^  therefore,  ought  to 
be  planted  on  any  other  principle  than  this;, 
that  the  ultimate  plants  should  be  so  arrangedy 
that  others  may  be  planted  to  fill  out  between 
them,  and  removed  when  necessary  without 
disturbing  them  or  their  arrangement  in  the 
least  degree.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
first  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habit  of 
the  trees  planted.- 

When  a  shinibbery  is  first  planted,  the 
ground  between  the  trees  may  be  dog  up 
annually  in  autumn,  the  surface  hoed  and 
cleaned  during  summer,  and  the  edges 
kept  evenly  cut  and  trimmed;  but  in  the 
cour«;e  of  a  few  years,  when  many  of  the  super- 
numerary plants  are  removed,  and  the  plants 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  it  is  considered 
better  taste  to  avoid  digging,  and  to  allow  the 
turf  of  the  lawn  to  be  continued  inwards 
among  the  plants,  so  as  to  present  no  even 
edge  or  outline.  In  the  interior  parts,  or 
where  the  shrubbery  adjoins  gravel,  and  grass 
could  not  well  be  introduced,  it  is  better  to 
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substitute  dwarf  evergreenSy  such  as  the  ivj 
{Hedera  Helix),  or  the  periwinkle  (Vinca 
minor  and  V.  major),  either  of  which  would 
cover  the  surface,  and  present  a  better  appear- 
ance than  bare  earth.  The  Tutsan  (Hi/peri'' 
rum  Andros^emum)  is  another  plant  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  bears  large  golden  yellow 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

The  beauty  and  effect  of  a  shrubbery  plant- 
ation depends  mainly  on  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  trees.  Evergreens  and 
deciduous  kinds  should  be  admixed,  especially 
in  the  prominent  parts,  so  that  even  in  winter, 
when  the  latter  have  shed  their  leaves,  the 
former  may  impart  some  life  to  the  groups. 
So,  likewise,  plants  with  broad  and  large 
foliage  should  be  intermixed  with  those  which 
have  leaves  of  a  lighter  character ;  those, 
also,  which  present  dark  hues  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  lighter  ones.  Then,  again,  plants 
which  bear  different  coloured  conspicuous 
berries  should  be  placed  with  a  view  to  effect 
by  means  of  contrast,  and  so  should  those 
deciduous  kinds,  the  leaves  of  which  change 
colour  towards  the  autumn,  some  time  before 
they  fall.  Again,  plants  which  bloom  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year  should  be  distributed 
throughout,  so  that  every  part  may  be  alike 
ornamented.  But  while  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants  all  these  various  features  should 
be  distributed  and  intermixed,  it  must  be  done 
on  principle ;  they  must  be  grouped,  for 
nothing  would  be  worse  than  to  have  them  as 
it  were  mechanically  dotted  at  regular  and 
formal  distances.  Here  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste.  Of  course 
it  is  only  in  those  parts  which  are  conspicuous, 
such  as  the  front  parts  of  large  plantations, 
and  detached  clumps,  that  so  much  trouble 
need  be  taken. 

The  annexed  classified  selection  of  plants 
adapted  for  shrubberies,  will  assist  in  follow- 
ing out  the  plan  here  indicated;  it  is  offered, 
however,  merely  as  an  illustration,  and  might 
be  much  extended. 

EYEKGREEN    SHRUBS. 
With  large  or  conspicuotts  foliage. 

Se^'herls  AquifoL  (holly-leaved  Berberry); 
3  feet  high;  yellow  bloom,  April  and  May. 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  many  varieties  (Holly)  ; 
10  to  20  ft.  high;  white  bloom;  May. 

Cerasus  lusitanica  (Portugal  laurel) ;  10  to 
20  ft.  high;  white  bloom;  June. 

Cerams  Lauro-cerasus  (common  laurel); 
6  to  20  ft.  high;  white  bloom;  April. 

Garrya  elliptica  (elliptic-leaved  Garrya); 
10  ft.  high;  grtenish  yell,  bloom;  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Daphne  pontica  (Pontic  Daphne);  5  feet 
high;  greenish  yellow  bloom;   April. 

Yucca  gloriosa  (glorious  Adam's  needle); 
6  ft.  high;  white  bloom;  July. 


With  sinall  or  elegant  foliage. 

Berberis  dulcu  (sweet-fruited  Berberry); 
3  feet  high;  yellow  bloom;  April. 

Berberis  dedlhata  (whitened-leaved  Ber- 
berry); 3  ft.  high;  yellow  bloom;  March. 

Cotoneaster  microphyUa  (small-leaved  Co- 
toneaster);  3  feet  high;  white  bloom;  May. 

Phillyrea  angtistifolia  (narrow -leaved  Phil- 
lyrea);  8  feet  high;  green  bloom;  May. 

BuxuB  sempervirens,  many  varieties  (com. 
Box  tree);  10  ft.  high;  whitish  bloom;  April. 

Buxus  balearica  (Balearic  Box  tree);  15  ft. 
high;  yellowish  bloom;  July. 

Several  species  of  Thuja  (Arbor-vitae), 
Cupi*essH8  (Cypress),  and  Juniperus  (Juni- 
per), though,  strictly  speaking,  small  trees, 
might  be  added  here. 

With  variegated  foliage. 

Aucuba  japonica  (Japan  Aucuba);  8  feet 
high;  dark  bloom;  May. 

Buxus  setnpercirens,  several  varieties  (com- 
mon Box  tree);  10  feet  high. 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  several  varieties  (common 
Holly);  10  to  15  feet  high. 

Cerasus  Lauro-eerasus  variegata  (varie- 
gated common  Laurel);  6  to  20  feet  high. 

Daphne  pontica  foliis  t?arte^a<«  (variegated 
Pontic  Daphne);  5  feet  high. 

Yucca  gloriosa  foUis  variegatis  (vari^ated 
Adam's  needle);  6  feet  high. 

With  fragrant  folia^je. 

JLWemma-4.^o/a»i*m( Southernwood);  3  ft. 
high;  yellowish  bloom;  August. 

Mosma'rinus  officinalis  (Rosemary);  4  ft. 
high  ;  pale  bloom;  December  and  January. 

Laurus  nobilis  (Sweet  Bay);  15  to  30  feet 
high;  whitish  bloom;  April. 

Flowering  early  in  the  Spring, 

Berberis  nervosa  (nerve-leaved  Berberry); 
3  feet  high;  yellow  bloom;  October  to  March. 

Ulex  europeeaflore  plena  (double-flowered 
Furze);  3  ft.  high;  yelL  bloom;  February. 

Flowering  late  in  the  Autumn. 

Arbutus  Unedo  (Strawberry  tree);  10  feet 
high;  white  bloom;  September  to  December. 

Oarrya  elliptica  (elliptic-leaved  Garrya); 
10  feet  high;  green  bloom;  Nov.  to  Jan. 

Viburnum  Tinus  (Lauruslinus);  8  ft.  high; 
white  bloom;  December. 

Yuccafilamentosa  (thready  Adam's  needle); 
5  ft.  high;  white  bloom;  September  and  Oct. 

Vlex  nana  (dwarf  furze);  2  feet  high;  yel- 
low bloom;  August  to  December. 

Conspicuous  for  their  fruit. 

Arbutus  Unedo  (Strawberry  tree);  10  feet 
high;  fruit  red;  December. 

Cotoneaster  rotundifolia  (round  -  leaved. 
Cotoneaster);  3  feet  high;  fruit  red;  Augusts 
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Hex  AquifoUum  (common  Holly);  10  to  20 
feet  high;  fruit  red  or  yellow;  September. 

JBerberis  Aq1iifoliu?it  (holly-leaved  Ber- 
berry); 5  feet  high;  fruit  purple;  September. 

Berheru  repens  (creeping-rooted  Berberry); 

3  feet  high;  fruit  purple;  September. 

DECIDUOUS    SHRUBS. 
With  large  or  conspicuous  foliage. 

Cotoneeuter  qffinis  (related  Cotoneaater); 
10  to  20  feet  high;  white  bloom;  April. 

SaHshuria  adiantifolia  (Ginkgo  tree):  10 
to  20  feet  high;  yellowish  bloom. 

Arcdia  spinosa  (Angelica  tree);  10  feet 
high;  greenish  bloom;  August 

Vibtimum  cotinifblium  (cotinus-leaved  Vi- 
burnum); 8  feet  high;  white  bloom;  April. 

Ifagnolia :  several  of  the  species. 

With  small  or  elegant  foliage. 

Tamarix  galUca  (French  Tamarisk);  6  ft. 
high;  pinkish  bloom;  May  to  October. 

Myricaria  germanica  (German  Tamarisk); 
6  ft.  high;  pinkish  bloom;  June  to  September. 

Comptonia  asplenifolia  (Fern-leaved  Comp- 
tonia);  3  feet  high;  brown  bloom;  March. 

Spireea  hyperidfolia  (Hypericum  frutex); 

4  feet  high;  white  bloom;  June. 
SpirtBabella  (beautiful  Spirsea);  4  ft.  high; 

rose-coloured  bloom;  June. 

Coiutea  arborescens  (arborescent  Bladder 
Senna);  12  feet  high;  yellow  bloom;  June. 

Coronilla  Emerus  (Scorpion  Senna);  8  ft. 
fcjglij  yellow  bloom;  May. 

With  variegated  foliage. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  foliis  variegatis  (varie- 
gated Althea  fratez);   5  feet  high. 

Ligustrum  vulgare  variegatum  (variegated 
Privet);  8  feet  higL 

Jf^hiladelphus  coronarius  variegatus  (varie- 
gated Mock  Orange);  8  feet  high. 

Sambueus  mgerfoUis  argenteis  (variegated 
common  E^der);  12  to  20  feet  high. 

With  fragrant  foliage* 

Myrica  Oale  (Sweet  Gale);  3  feet  high; 
greenish  bloom;  February. 

jRosa  rubiginosa  (Sweet  Briar,  or  Eglan- 
tine); 4  feet  high;  pink  bloom;  June. 

Flowering  early  in  the  Spring. 

i{t&e9  ntv^itm  (snowy-flowered  Ribes);  4  fl. 
high;  white  bloom;  April. 

Mibes  sanguineus  (red-flowered  Currant); 

5  feet  high;  deep  rose  bloom;  March. 
Syringa     rothamagensis    (Rouen    Lilac); 

S  feet  high;  purple  bloom;  May. 

Syringa  vulgaris^  several  varieties  (com- 
mon Lilac);   8  feet  high;  May. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  (fragrant  "Winter 
flower);  6  f^.  high;  yel.  bloom;  Diaa  to  March. 

Amygdalus  nana  (dwarf  Almond);  3  feet 
high;  rose  Uoom;  March  and  April. 


Daphne  Mezereum  (common  Mezereon); 
3  feet  high;   red  bloom;  February  to  April. 

Magnolia  conspicua  (Yulan  or  lily  tree); 
20ft.  high;  white  bloom;  February  to  April. 

Flowering  late  in  the  Autumn. 

Ceanothus  azureus  (azure  flowered  Ceano- 
thus);  6  ft.  high;    blue  bloom;  May  to  Sept. 

Hibiscus  syriacuSf  many  varieties  (Althea 
frutex) ;  4  feet  high ;    August. 

Leycesteriaformosa  (beautiful  Leycesteria) ; 
8  ft  high;  whitish  bloom;  August  to  October. 

Conspicuous  for  their  fruit. 

Serberis  vulgaris  (common  Berberry) ;  8ft. 
high;  fruit  red,  &c.;    September. 

Crat€egus,  many  species  and  vars.  (Thorn); 
fruit  chiefly  red;   September  and  October. 

Daphne  Mezereum  (common  Mezereon); 
3  ft.  high;   fruit  red;  August  and  September. 

Fuonymus  europtBus  (European  Spindle 
tree);   8  ft.  high;  fruit  scarlet;  September. 

Ligustrum  vulgare  (common  Privet);  8  ft. 
high;  fruit  black,  &c.;  October  and  November. 

Sympho7*icarpos  racemosus  (Snow  berry 
tree);  5  ft.  high;  fruit  white;  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Coiutea  arborescens  (arborescent  Bladder 
Senna);  12  ft.  high;  fruit  bladder-like;    Sept. 

Mricacetum^  or  Atnerican  plants.  —  A  par- 
ticular group  of  flowering  shrubs,  chiefly 
Ericaceous  plants,  is  designated  American 
shrubs.  These  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  of  this  class  of  plants,  and  should 
bear  a  large  propoi*tion  to  the  whole  number 
in  every  garden.  They  do  best  in  what  is 
called  a  peat  soil,  that  is,  such  as  the  common 
heath  grows  freely  in,  and  hence  they  ore 
also  called  peat-earth  plants,  and  are  usually 
grown  in  separate  clumps  or  masses,  where 
the  soil  is  specially  prepared  for  them.  These 
plants  require  a  moist  soil  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  many  of  them  do  well  in  partial 
shade:  in  fact,  moisture  is  more  essential  to 
them  4han  even  peat- soil,  for  many  of  the 
freer  growing  species,  such  as  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  &c.,  will  grow  very  well  in 
a  deep,  free,  loamy  soil,  provided  it  is  moist. 

Where  the  pleasure  ground  is  sufficiently 
extensive,  it  forms  an  interesting  feature  to 
have  the  American  plants  in  a  detached  group, 
similar  to  the  flower  garden  and  rose  garden. 
A  spot  well  screened  from  wind,  and  one  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  moist,  should  be  selected; 
and  here  the  smaller  and  choicer  kinds  may 
form  separate  groups  in  the  interior,  while  the 
hardier  and  commoner  species  are  made  to 
surround  themi  The  plants  which  are  under- 
stood by  the  term  American  shrubs,  almost 
exclusively  belong  to  the  natural  order  Eri- 
caceae; and  hence  a  collection  of  these  is 
appropriately  called  an  Ericacetum. 

It  is  very  appropriate  to  make  the  interior 
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of  the  Ericacetam,  or  American  garden,  a  foot 
or  more  below  the  ordinary  level,  and  to  sur- 
round it  bj  a  bank  of  Rhododendrons.  The 
outline  of  the  area  and  the  disposition  of  the 
beds  and  plants  maj  be  varied  to  suit  circum- 
stances and  individual  taste.  If  the  soil  is 
free  and  deep,  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  not  be 
absolutely  essential  to  renew  the  whole  bulk  : 
in  this  case  the  situations  for  the  most  deliccite 
kinds  only  should  be  entirely  renewed,  while  the 
other  parts  receive  an  addition  of  one-half 
or  more  of  peat-earth  to  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  The  proper  course  is  this  : — Have  the 
spot  drained  so  as  to  remove  stagnant  water  : 
then,  if  the  beds  are  to  be  renewed,  simply 
remove  the  soil  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  fill  in 
two  feet  in  thickness  of  peat  soil,  which  should 
be  broken  up  fine,  and  laid  compactly  together  ; 
the  beds  are  then  ready  for  planting.  If  peat 
soil  is  to  be  added  to  the  previous  soil,  remove 
a  portion  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness 
of  the  worst,  add  the  peat,  and  then  let  the 
whole  be  turned  up  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  well  mixed  together. 

Where  peat  earth  may  happen  to  be  difli- 
cult  or  too  expensive  to  obtain,  the  cultivation 
of  American  plants  need  not  be  given  up  ; 
for  a  very  good  substitute  may  be  formed  of 
tree-leaves,  cow's-dung  and  sand.  Two  parts 
of  leaf-mould,  one  of  cow's-dung,  and  one  of 
clean  sand,  will  form  a  compost  in  which 
most  of  the  American  shrubs  will  grow  very 
freely,  when  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  sandy  loam. 

The  following  are  the  principal  genera  of 
this  class  of  plants : — 

Rhododendron ;  many  species  and  numerous 
hybrid  varieties ;  white,  rose,  purple  and  yellow, 
with  all  intermediate  shades  ;  evergreen. 

Azalea;  several  species  and  numerous 
hybrids ;  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  yellow, 
and  various  intermediate  tints ;  deciduous. 

KaXmia ;  several  species,  and  some  varie- 
ties ;  white  and  rose  colour  ;  evergreen. 

Va^cinium;  many  species  and  varieties  ; 
white  and  pink  ;  deciduous  an 4  evergreen. 

Andromedaf'9f\t}i  the  six  genera — Cassiope^ 
CoMandra,  Zenobia,  LyoniOy  Leucothoe,  and 
Piei^ — separated  from  it ;  many  species  and 
varieties  ;  white  or  whitish  and  pink  ;  mostly 
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Erica,  GypstocaUis  and  CaUuna;  several 
species  and  varieties  ;  white,  pink,  and  rose  ; 
evergreen. 

Pernettya  and  Arctostaphylos ;  a  few 
species  and  varieties  ;  white  ;  evergreen. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  less  striking 
but  equally  beautiful  smaller  genera,  which 
follow  : — Phyllodoce,  Bryanthus,  Dab<Bciaj 
Oaidtheina,  Epigaa,  Pltalerocarpus,  Men^ 
ziesiOf  Leiophyllum^  Ledum^  and  Oxycocctu. 

Mosetum. — Roses  are  best  cultivated  apart 


from  other  flowering  shrubs,  and  they  form  a 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  pleasure  ground 
when  kept  in  a  separate  group  or  compart- 
ment. Such  a  separate  group  is  called  a  Rose 
garden,  or  Rosetum :  it  may  consist  of  a 
single  clump  or  bed,  planted  with  a  selection 
from  the  different  classes  of  Roses  ;  or  may 
be  extended  much  beyond  this,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide one  or  more  beds  for  each  of  the  separate 
classes,  or  even  for  a  number  of  select  varie- 
ties. Instead  of  being  isolated  from  the 
pleasure  ground  by  a  surrounding  belt  of 
shrubs,  the  Rose  garden  may  appropriately 
occupy  some  convenient  portion  of  the  lawn, 
near  the  walks,  being  partially  separated  from 
the  principal  area  of  the  lawn  by  groups  of 
*'  pillar  Roses  ;**  the  latter  must,  however,  be 
grouped  on  the  same  principal  as  single  trees 
and  shrubs  are  grouped ;  namely,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  formality  from  the 
different  points  of  view.  The  hardy  climb- 
ing sorts  may  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  all  the 
tender  climbing  sorts  should  be  accommodated 
on  the  conservatory  wall,  or  in  some  similar 
place  near  the  dwelling.  The  Rose  garden  when 
thus  situated  on  the  lawn  should  always  have  a 
gravel  walk  running  among  the  beds,  so  that 
it  may  be  visited  in  damp  weather.  If  pre- 
ferred, it  may  be  made  entirely  with  gravel 
walks  between  the  beds. 

Roses  require  rich  soil,  of  a  free  but  rather 
strong  loamy  texture,  and  thorough  and  com- 
plete drainage  is  absolutely  essential.  In 
making  a  Rose  garden,  therefore,  the  soil 
must  be  well  prepared.  After  the  drainage 
is  arranged,  let  it  be  trenched  up  two  feet 
deep,  and  six  inches  of  well-rotted  hot-bed 
manure  added,  and  well  mixed  throughout  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  a  free  loam,  no  other  prepara- 
tion will  be  required.  Where  the  soil  is  poor 
and  gravelly,  and  also  where  stiff  and  clayey,  a 
portion  of  the  worst,  varying  from  a  third  to 
one  half  should  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
the  nearest  approach  to  turfy  loam  which  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  every 
case  that  the  drainage  be  made  perfect 

The  beds  should  be  filled  chiefly  with  the 
dwarf  growing  varieties,  those  which  produce 
very  long  shoots  being  more  suitable  for 
pillars  and  trellis  work.  Varieties  of  similar 
characteristics  should  also  be  planted  together, 
thus  Moss,  Provence,  and  Damask  Roses  asso- 
ciate well  together,  but  not  so  well  with 
Noisettes,  Chinas,  and  Bourbons.  Those  of  the 
habit  of  the  latter  form  very  good  beds  when 
the  main  shoots  are  pegged  down  to  the  sur- 
face, the  lateral  shoots  then  rising  and  pro- 
ducing a  dwarf  close  head  of  bloom.  The  beds 
should  be  bordered,  if  on  grass,  with  the 
smaller  Roses,  such  as  the  Rose  de  Meaux,  and 
the  Fairy  Roses.  If  the  garden  is  formed 
with  gravel  walks  between  the  beds,  edged 
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Willi  dwarf  box,  these  Bmall  Roses  may  be 
planted  within  the  box-edging. 

As  in  all  other  styles  of  flower  gardening, 
much  of  the  effect  of  a  Rose  garden  depends 
on  s  good  selection  and  arrangement  of  kinds. 
To  prolong  the  blooming  season,  the  earliest 
and  latest  yarieties  should  be  included  ;  and 
their  blooming  may  also  be  extended  over  a 
longer  period  by  varying  the  time  of  pru- 
ning them.  So  also  should  the  varieties  of 
distinct  colours  be  selected,  especially  for  the 
beds,  and  these  should  be  well  contrasted, 
whether  the  beds  are  filled  with  one  variety 
only,  or  contain  a  mixed  group. 

ArbaretvwL — An  Arboretum,  properly  so 
called,  is  a  botanical  collection  of  trees  and 
ahrulM.  Sometimes  where  there  is  abundant 
apace,  s  large  area  is  devoted  to  this  object, 
and  the  trees  and  shmbs — usually  one  speci- 
men of  each  species  or  variety — are  dispoi>ed 
in  picturesque  groups.  They  are  often,  but 
not  always — though  they  always  should  be — 
also  ranged  in  groups  which  indicate  their 
botanical  affinity.  The  Arboretum,  therefore, 
differs  from  the  shrubbery  in  this,  that  the  latter 
is  planted  with  regard  to  collective  effect — 
ahelter,  shade,  &c.,  whilst  the  former  is  in- 
tended chiefly  for  individual  representation, 
— ^to  supply  portraits  of  sylvan  vegetation. 

An  Arboretum  should  be  laid  out  as  plea- 
snre  ground,  that  is,  with  lawns  intersected 
by  gravel  walks,  and  scattered  over  with 
elnmps  and  isolated  individual  trees  and 
shrubs;  and  the  latter  ought  to  be  grouped  with 
a  view  to  their  effect  as  a  whole.  There  is 
one  very  particular  point  in  the  arrangement 
of  Arboretums  which  is  often  neglected.  Dif- 
ferent trees,  it  is  well  known,  prefer  different 
flinls,  and  though  most  trees  will  grow  in  a 
.good  soil,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
natural  kind  of  soil  is  equally  suited  to  all 
kinds  of  trees,  and  hence  some  of  the  kinds 
do  not  prosper  so  well  as  others.  It  is  also 
impracticable,  beyond  a  certain  preparation  for 
young  plants,  to  effect  any  material  alteration 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  a  matter  so  exten- 
sive as  an  Arboretum.  In  an  Arboretum 
every  individual  tree  and  ihrub  is  required 
to  be  perfect ;  it  is,  in  fact,  placed  there  as  a 
living  model  of  its  kind :  hence  no  sickly 
and  naprosperous  plants  ought  to  be  retained. 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  realized  by  cul- 
tivating a  larger  proportion  of  such  trees  as 
are  adapted  to  the  soil :  thus,  on  barren  sandy 
land  the  coniferte  succeed  to  perfection,  but 
mndi  less  satisfactorily  on  cold  clayey  soil : 
oaks,  again,  a  numerous  and  beautiful  family 
group,  succeed  best  in  deep  free  loamy  soil, 
and  so  on  with  other  kinds.  Again,  if  the 
Bitoation  be  roonntainons  or  flat,  these  features 
afford  another  basis  for  a  selection  of  kinds. 

The  ground    should  of  course    be   well 


drained,  and  should  also  contain  a  piece  of 
water,  near  to  which  the  willows,  alders,  and 
other  sub-aquatic  trees  should  be  planted. 
The  general  preparation  of  the  ground  should 
be  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  forming  lawns 
and  shrubberies.  At  the  time  of  planting  the 
trees,  for  all  except  the  commoner  sorts,  a 
cubic  yard  or  two  of  prepared  soil  suitable  to 
each  plant  should  be  placed  immediately 
around  its  roots  ;  this  gives  it  a  good  start. 
Where  there  are  several  plnnts  of  the  same 
nature  to  be  planted  in  a  group,  the  whole 
clump  should  be  prepared  in  this  way  ;  thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  bed  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  the  soil  within  the  area  of  the  bed 
should  be  more  or  less  intermixed  with  peat 
earth.  In  this  special  way,  for  all  the  choicer 
plants,  should  the  soil  into  which  they  are 
immediately  planted  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  .  Where  the  plant  is  not  of  large 
growth  a  cubic  yard  of  soil  would  pro- 
vide space  enough  for  its  roots,  at  least  till  it 
had  assumed  a  mature  aspect;  but  in  the 
case  of  larger  growing  trees,  where  they  are 
rare,  and  choice  enough  to  be  worth  the 
trouble,  a  larger  amount  of  prepared  soil  may 
be  provided  for  them.  In  planting,  the  base 
of  the  stem — the  point  whence  the  roots  and 
stem  separate  in  different  directions— should 
be  quite  even  with,  or  in  most  cases  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  ground  :  when  planted 
the  tree  should  appear  as  though  a  little 
mound  had  been  raised  around  the  stem,  but 
this  must  by  no  means  be  actually  the  case  ; 
the  appearance  should  result  from  keeping  the 
base  of  the  tree  elevated,  and  the  soil  being 
raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  just  cover  the 
roots.  Generally  speaking,  shrubs  should  be 
less  elevated  in  planting  than  trees  ;  but  no 
general  rule  can  in  this  respect  be  given  ; 
except  that  in  dry  soils  the  elevation  must  be 
less  than  in  moist  situations,  because  in  the 
latter  the  roots  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
an  excess  of  water  :  in  dry  soils,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  trees  are  sometimes  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought  when  too  much  elevated.  When 
specimen  trees  and  shrubs  are  introduced  on 
the  lawn,  or  in  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
shrubbery,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
choicer  kinds  should  be  attended  to  as  already 
noticed. 

An  enumeration  of  all  Arboretum  plants 
would  be  impracticable,  from  the  great  variety 
which  exists  ;  but  the  following  condensed 
view  of  the  hardy  kinds,  in  family  groups, 
may  be  useful : — 

Abies  (Spruce  fir)  ;  several  species  and 
varieties  ;  evergreen  lofty  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  needle-shaped  leaves. 

Acer  (Maple)  ;  many  species  and  varieties; 
deciduous  trees  of  various  size,  with  leaves 
mostly  large  and  lobed. 
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Adenoearpu3 ;  few  species ;  sub-evergreen 
straggling  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers. 

^^'fculus  (Horse  Chestnut)  ;  few  species  ; 
deciduous  trees,  with  large  palmateljr  divided 
leaves  and  gay  flowers. 

Ailantvs  ;  one  species  ;  a  deciduous  tree, 
with  large  handsome  pinnate  leaves. 

Alnus  (Alder)  ;  several  species  ;  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  with  leaves  mostly  of  oblong 
outline. 

Amelanchier ;  few  species ;  deciduous 
small  trees  with  white  flowers  ;  early. 

A  morpha  ;  few  species  ;  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  handsome  compound  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers. 

Ampelopsis ;  two  species ;  deciduous  climb- 
ing shrubs,  with  palmate  or  pinnate  leaves. 
^        Amygdalus  (Almond)  ;  few  species ;  deci- 
duous  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  pink  blos- 
soms ;  early. 

Andromeda ;  few  species ;  evergreen  un- 
dershrubs,  with  pinkish  flowers  ;  requires 
peat  earth. 

Androsamum  (Tutsan)  ;  one  species  ;  sub- 
evergreen  undershrub,  with  large  yellow 
flowers  ;  grows  under  the  drip  of  trees. 

Araticaria ;  one  species  ;  evergreen  tree, 
with  stifl*  imbricated  lance-shaped  leaves* 

ArhutUB  (Strawberry  tree) ;  several  species; 
evei*green  shrubs,  with  whitish  flowers  and 
showy  fruit. 

Aristoloehia ;  few  species;  deciduous  climb- 
ers, with  large  heart  shaped  leaves. 

Aucuha ;  one  species  and  variety ;  ever- 
green shrubs,  with  handsome  blotched  leaves. 

Azalea  ;  several  species  and  many  varieties; 
deciduous  shrubs,  with  gay  flowers  of  various 
colours  ;  peat  earth. 

Berheris  (Berberry) ;  many  species  ;  ever- 
green or  deciduous  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  showy  fruit ;  one  group  has  fine  pinnated 
leaves. 

Betula  (Birch)  ;  several  species  and  va- 
rieties ;  deciduous  trees,  mostly  of  light  ele- 
gant habit. 

J3rvus8onetia ;  one  species  and  some  va- 
rieties ;  deciduous  low  trees,  with  singularly 
lobed  leaves. 

JBuddlea;  one  species ;  sub-evergreen  shrub, 
with  globular  heads  of  honey-scented  orange 
coloured  flowers. 

BuwuB  (Box)  ;  few  species  and  several 
varieties ;  evergreen  shrubs  of  neat  habit, 
several  varieties  have  variegated  leaves. 

CaUuna  (Heather)  ;  one  species  and  several 
varieties  ;  small  evergreen  undershrubs,  vary- 
ing in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  peat  earth. 

Calopkaca  ;  one  species  ;  deciduous  shrub, 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

Caraxjana ;  few  species  ;  deciduous  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves^  and 
mostly  yellow  flowers. 


Carptnuf  (Hornbeam) ;  few  species  ;  deci- 
duous trees,  with  moderate  sized  ovate  leaves. 

Carya  (Hickory  tree) ;  several  species  ; 
deciduous  trees,,  with  large  pinnated  leaves, 
and  fruit  something  like  walnuts. 

Cassandra ;  few  species  and  varieties  ; 
evergreen  undershrubs  with  white  flowers ; 
peat  earth. 

Ctutanea  (Chestnut)  ;  few  species  and 
varieties  ;  deciduous  trees  with  large  foliage 
and  edible  fruit 

Catalpa ;  one  species ;  deciduous  tree,  with 
large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  handsome  white 
flowers, 

Cedrus  (Cedar) ;  two  species  ;  evergreen 
trees,  with  needle-shaped  leaves  in  little  tufts. 

CeroMu  (Cherry)  ;  many  species  ;  trees 
and  shrubs,  mostly  deciduous^  some  evergreen, 
with  white  flowers. 

Cercis  (Judas  tree)  ;  two  species  and  some 
varieties;  deciduous  trees,  with  roundish  leavea 
and  pink  flowers. 

Chimonanthus  (Winter  flower)  ;  one  species 
and  several  varieties  ;  deciduous  shrubs  with 
yellowish  flowers,  very  fragrant,  produced  in 
winter.  • 

Chiananthtu  (Fringe  tree)  ;  one  species 
and  some  varieties  ;  deciduous  large  shrub 
with  white  flowers. 

Cistus  (Rock  rose)  ;  many  species  ;  sub- 
evergreen  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  showj 
flowers  varying  in  colour. 

Clematis  (Virgin's  bower)  ;  many  species  ; 
deciduous  climbing  shrubs,  mostly  with  whitish 
or  purple  flowers. 

Clethra ;  few  species ;  deciduous  shrubs 
with  white  flowers. 

Cobitea  (Bladder  senna);  few  species ;  deci- 
duous shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers 
usually  yellow,  succeeded  by  bladdery  legumes. 

Comptonia ;  one  species  ;  dwarf  deciduous 
shrub,  with  elegant  fern-like  leaves. 

Comus  (Dogwood) ;  several  species  ;  de- 
ciduous shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly  with 
ovate  leaves. 

Gotofieaster ;  several  species  ;  low  trees  or 
shrubs,  deciduous  or  evergreen  ;  the  latter  ara 
pretty  small-leaved  dense  growing  traiLing 
plants. 

Crat€pgtis  (Thorn)  ;  many  species  ;  small 
trees,  mostly  deciduous,  flowering  veij  freely 
early  in  spring. 

Cupressus  (Cypress) ;  several  species ;  ever- 
green shrubs  and  trees,  with  small  imbricated 
leaves. 

Cydonia  (Quince  tree)  ;  few  species ;  de» 
ciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  some  bearing  very 
showy  flowers. 

Cytisus  ;  many  species ;  trees  or  shrubs, 
deciduous  or  sub-evergreen  ;  the  flowers 
mostly  yellow,  some  white. 

Babwcia;  one  species ;  evei^;reen  under- 
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shrub;  with  purple  or  white  flowera  ;  peat 
earth. 

Daphne ;  several  species  ;  small  evei^reen 
or  deciduous  shrubs,  mostly  with  purplish 
rosy  coloured  flowers. 

DeuUcia;  few  species;  small  dedduous 
shrtibs,  with  prettj  white  flowers. 

JSieagnvs  (Wild  olive)  ;  few  species ;  deci- 
doouB  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  silvery  leaves. 

JBpigtBa ;  one  species  ;  small  creeping 
evergreen  shrub,  with  beautiful  pinidsh 
flowers ;  peat  earth. 

Erica  (Heath) ;  few  species  ;  evergreen 
low  shrubs,  with  needle»shaped  leaves  and 
gay  flowers ;  peat  earth. 

MteaUania;  few  species;  sub*evergreen 
shrubs,  suitable  for  rockworic  or  walls. 

Euonymus  (Spindle tree)  ;  several  species ; 
deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  and  low  trees, 
in  some  instances  trailing. 

Fagui  (Beech)  ;  several  species  ;  deciduous 
trees,  sometimes  evergreen  ;  of  the  common 
beech,  there  are  some  varieties  with  handsome 
coloured  leaves,  as  the  purple  and  the  copper 
coloured. 

FraxinuM  (Ash) ;  several  species;  deciduous 
trees,  with  large  pinnated  leaves. 

Oaarrya  ;  few  species  ;  handsome  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  flowers  in  long  catkins;  blooming 
in  winter. 

OauUkeria;  few  species  ;  small  evei^preen 
shrubs,  with  white  or  rose  coloured  flowers  ; 
peat  earth. 

Gemtta ;  many  species ;  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  some  trailing,  mostly  with 
yellow  flowers. 

GUditschia ;  several  species ;  deciduous 
small  trees  with  pinnate,  or  bipinnate,  leaves, 
and  strong  rigid  spines. 

Gardania;  two  species ;  sub*eTergreen  or 
dedduous  shrubs  with  large  white  flowers, 
like  single  Camellias. 

Oymnoclctdui ;  one  spedes;  dedduous 
tree,  with  large  bipinnate  leaves,  sometimes 
three  feet  long  on  young  trees. 

Gyp$ocam$  (Moor  heath)  ;  few  species  ; 
small  evergreen  shrubs,  with  needle-shaped 
leaves  and  pretty  flowers  ;  peat  earth. 

MaUmodendron  (Salt  tree)  ;  one  spedes  ; 
dedduous  shrub,  with  fragrant  pink  flowers  ; 
forms  a  beautifod  drooping  tree^  when  grafted 
standard  high. 

Haluiu  (Snowdrop  tree) ;  few  species  ; 
dedduous  small  trees,  with  white  flowers. 

Hedera  (Ivy)  ;  one  species  and  several 
varieties ;  evergreen  trailing  shrubs,  well 
known  ;  some  of  the  varieties  are  curious. 

MeliafUhemum  (Sun  rose) ;  several  species; 
small  prostrate  evergreen  sub-shrubs,  with 
showy  flowers ;  suitable  for  dry  rocky  places. 

Mibiscus  ;  one  spedes  and  several  varieties; 
deddooDS  shrubs,  with  very  handsome  flowers. 


Hydrangea;  few  spedes;  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  large  heads  of  flowers. 

JSypericum  (St.  John's  Wort);  few  species; 
sub-evergreen,  or  deciduous  shrubs,  with 
yellow  flowers. 

Ilex  (Holly)  ;  several  species  and  varieties; 
evergreen  shrubs  with  flne  (mostly  prickly) 
fdiage  ;  some  of  the  variegated  varieties  are 
very  handsome. 

Itea ;  one  species  ;  dedduous  shrub  with 
white  flowers,  blooming  late. 

Jasminum  (Jasmine)  ;  few  species  ;  sub* 
evergreen  twining  or  rambling  shrubs,  with 
ydlow  or  white  fragrant  flowers. 

Juglans  (Walnut  tree)  ;  few  species  ;  de« 
ciduous  trees  with  large  pinnated  leaves. 

Juniperus  (Juniper)  ;  several  spedes  ; 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  narrow  rigid  leaves. 

Kahnia ;  few  spedes ;  evergreen  under- 
shrubs,  with  pink  or  white  flowers  ;  requires 
peat  earth. 

Kblretiteria ;  one  species  ;  dedduous  small 
tree,  with  handsome  pinnated  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers. 

Larix  (Larch)  ;  few  species ;  deciduous 
trees,  with  needle-shaped^  leaves  in  little 
bundles. 

Laurue  (Laurel*  or  Bay  tree) ;  few  spedes; 
evei^reen  or  dedduous  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  large  handsome  oblong  foliage. 

Ledum ;  few  species;  ever|;r6en  low  shrubs, 
with  bunches  of  white  flowers ;  requires  peat 
earth. 

LeiopkyUum  ;  few  species  ;  evergreen  low 
shrubs,  with  white  flowers  in  bunches  ;  re- 
quires peat  earth. 

Leueothoe ;  few  spedes  ;  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  branching  spikes  of  white  flowers  ;  peat 
earth. 

Leyceeteria ;  one  species  ;  sub-evergreen 
shrub,  with  handsome  foliage  and  whitish 
flowers. 

lAg^trum  (Privet) ;  few  species  and  some 
varieties  ;  sub-evergreen  shrubs,  with  hand- 
some folisge  and  white  flowers. 

lAquidamhar ;  few  species  ;  dedduous 
trees,  with  pretty  palmately  lobed  leaves. 

lAriodendron  (Tulip  tree)  ;  one  species  ; 
dedduous  tree,  with  curiously  lobed  leaves, 
and  whitish  tulip-like  flowers. 

Lanicera  (Honeysuckle)  ;  many  spedes ; 
deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs,  of  erect  or 
twining  habit ;  several  are  deliciously  scented. 

Lycium  (Box  thorn)  ;  few  species  ;  deci- 
duous scandent  shrubs,  often  spinous. 

Jjyonia ;  several  spedes  ;  evergreen  or  de- 
dduous shrubs,  with  white  flowers;  peat  earth. 

Jiagnolia;  several  spedes  and  varieties; 
evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees, 


*  Not  the  plant  commonly  called  laurel,  Trhich  is  a 
CeraeuB. 
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with  large  oblong  or  oval  leayes,  and  hand- 
some odorous  flowers. 

Menziesia ;  two  species ;  deciduous  low 
shrubs,  requiring  peat  earth. 

Mespihts  (Medlar)  ;  two  species;  deciduous 
trees,  with  large  simple  foliage. 

Marus  (Mulberry) ;  few  species  and  several 
varieties ;  deciduous  trees,  with  large  foliage, 
mostly  heart-shaped. 

Myrica  (Candle-berry  Myrtle)  ;  few 
species  ;  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs,  with 
lance-shaped  leaves. 

Negundo  (Box  Elder)  ;  one  spedes  and 
some  varieties  ;  deciduous  small  trees,  with 
pinnate  leaves. 

Nysjta  (Tupelo  tree)  ;  few  species  ;  deci^ 
duous  trees,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves. 

Omu$  (Flowering  Ash)  ;  few  species  ;  de- 
ciduous trees,  with  handsome  pinnated  foliage. 

Ostrya  (Hop  Hornbt-am)  ;  two  species  ; 
deciduous  trees,  with  ovate  leaves  ;  resembles 
hornbeam. 

Oooycoecta  (Cranberry)  ;  few  species  ; 
small  sub-evergreen  shrubs,  with  large  red 
fruit. 

Pavia ;  few  species  ;  deciduous  trees,  with 
palmate  foliage,  and  pretty  flowers;  allied 
to  the  horse-chestnut. 

Periploca ;  two  species  ;  deciduous  twining 
shrubs,  useful  for  covering  walls  or  arbours. 

Pemettya ;  few  species  ;  small  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  small  rigid  leaves  and  white 
flowers  ;  peat  earth. 

Persica  (Peach  tree)  ;  one  species,  and 
some  varieties ;  deciduous  small  trees,  with 
pink  flowers ;  the  double-flowered  peach  is 
very  ornamental. 

PhUadelphus  (Mock  Orange)  ;  several  spe- 
cies ;  deciduous  shrubs,  with  pretty  white 
flowers. 

Phillyrea ;  several  species  and  varieties ; 
evergreen  shrubs  of  neat  habit,  with  oval 
leaves. 

Picea  (Silver  Fir);  many  species ;  ever- 
green lofty  trees,  with  small  linear  leaves. 

Pinus  (Pine  tree)  ;  many  species ;  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  with  needle-shaped 
leaves  in  bundles. 

Pist€U^a ;  few  species  ;  deciduous  or  ever- 
green small  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves. 

Platanus  (Plane  tree)  ;  two  species  and 
some  varieties;  deciduous  trees,  with  large 
palmate  leaves. 

Popvlus  ( Poplar) ;  several  species  ;  deci- 
duous trees,  mostly  with  ample  foliage,  usually 
of  a  heart-shaped  figure. 

Prinos  (Winter  berry);  few  species  ;  deci- 
duous or  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  producing 
conspicuous  berries. 

Prunus  (Plum  tree) ;  several  species  5 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs^  bearing  white 
flowers. 


PteUa;  one  species  and  some  varieties ; 
deciduous  low  tree,  with  trifoliolate  leaves. 

Pyru$  (Pear  tree) ;  many  specie*) ;  deci- 
duous or  sub-evergreen  low  trees  or  shrubs. 

Querela  (Oak) ;  many  species ;  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  presenting 
great  variety  in  the  foliage,  both  as  regards 
size,  form,  and  duration. 

Rkamnus  (Buckthorn) ;  many  species ; 
evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
diflerently  formed  leaves,  mostly  somewhat 
ovate. 

Rhododendron  (Rose  Bay) ;  many  species 
and  numerous  varieties ;  evergreen  shrubs^ 
with  very  beautiful  flowers  growing  in 
bunches. 

jRhtis  (Sumach)  ;  several  species ;  deci- 
duous shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly  with  pin- 
nated leaves.  R.  Cotinus  has  roundish 
leaves,  and  bears  tufts  of  singular  feathery 
hair-like  pedicels. 

Ribes ;  many  species ;  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  lobed  leaves,  and  various  coloured 
flowers,  many  kinds  blooming  very  early  in 
spring. 

Robinia  (Locust  tree)  ;  few  species,  and 
some  varieties  ;  deciduous  trees,  with  elegant 
pinnated  foliage  ;  the  Rose  Acacia  (12.  his» 
pida)  is  a  beautiful  small  tree,  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

Rom  (Rose) ;  many  species  and  numerous 
botanical  varieties,  besides  florists'  hybrids. 

Ruhus  (Bramble) ;  many  species ;  deci- 
duous shrubs,  with  prickly  stems,  mostly  trail- 


ing. 


Ruscus  (Butcher's  broom) ;  few  species ; 
low  evergreen  shrubs. 

Salisburia ;  one  species ;  deciduous  tree^ 
with  curiously  wedge-shaped  lobed  leaves. 

8alix  (Willow)  ;  many  species  ;  deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  lance-shaped,  or  roundish 
leaves. 

Sawhucus  (Elder)  ;  few  species  and  some 
varieties ;  deciduous  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves ; 
some  of  the  varieties  are  interesting. 

Bmilax ;  several  species  ;  mostly  evergreen 
rambling  shrubs,  with  straight- veined,  dis- 
tinct-looking foliage. 

Sophora;  two  species;  deciduous  small 
trees,  with  pinnated  leaves. 

Spartfum  (Spanish  broom);  one  species  and 
some  varieties ;  Bhrub  with  evergreen  branches 
and  yellow  flowers. 

8pir(Ba ;  several  species  ;  deciduous  shrubs 
of  neat  habit,  with  pretty  flowers. 

Byrnpkoricarpos  (St.  Peter's  Wort) ;  few- 
species  ;  deciduous  shrubs  of  very  neat  habit» 
one  which  bears  white  berries  is  called  the 
Snow-berry. 

Syringa  (Lilac) ;  few  species  and  some  va- 
rieties; deciduous  trees,  with  very  beautiful 
blossoms,  well  known. 
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Taasus  (YewV;  few  species ;  evergreen 
shrub,  with  linear  leaves  of  a  deep  green. 

Tctxodium  (Deciduous  Cjpre&s);  one  spe- 
des  and  some  varieties  ;  deciduous  trees  with 
linear  leaves  of  a  very  light  green. 

Tecoma;  two  species;  deciduous  climbing 
shrubis  with  pinnate  leavesaud  trumpet-shaped 
blossoms. 

Thuja  (Arbor-vitse) ;  several  species ;  ever- 
green shrubs^  with  small  scale-like  imbricated 
leaves. 

TUia  (Lime) ;  several  species  and  varie- 
ties ;  deciduous  trees,  with  cordate  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  very  sweet. 

Torret/a ;  one  species ;  evergreen  tree, 
with  linear,  yew-like  leaves. 

Ulex  (Furze)  ;  two  species  and  some  varie- 
ties ;  evergreen  shrubs,,  with  rigid  spines  for 
leaves ;  the  double-flowered  Furze  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant. 

Ulmtu  (Elm) ;  several  species  and  many 
varieties ;  deciduous  trees,  mostly  with  round- 
ish leaves. 

Vaccinium  (Whortle-bcrry) ;  several  spe- 
cies ;  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubSy  many 
bearing  edible  fruit. 

Viimmum;  several  species;  deciduous  or 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  very  conspi- 
cuous bunches  of  white  flowers ;  this  includes 
the  Laurustinus,  and  Guelder  Kose. 

Vinca  (Periwinkle)  ;  few  species  and  some 
varieties  ;  evergreen  prostrate  under-shrubs, 
growing  well  beneath  larger  trees. 

Viscum  (Mistletoe)  ;  one  species ;  ever- 
green parasitical  slirub,  with  white  berries. 
This  interesting  and  singular  plant  is  easily 
cultivated. 

Viiex  (Chaste  tree) ;  few  species ;  deci- 
duous shrubs,  with  digitate  leaves. 

Vitis  (Grape  Vine) ;  few  species ;  deci- 
duous climbing  shrubs,  mostly  with  large 
lobed  leaves. 

Wutaria;  two  species;  deciduous  climb- 
^ing  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  long 
drooping  clusters  of  bluish-lilac  flowers, 

Xanikoxyhwn  (Tooth-ache  tree) ;  two  spe- 
cies ;  deciduous  low  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves. 

Yttcca  (Adam's  Needle) ;  several  species ; 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  a  tuft  of  sword-shaped 
leaves  ;  palm- like  in  habit ;  the  flowers  are 
whitish  and  handsome. 

Zenohia ;  one  species  and  some  varieties ; 
low  deciduous  shrubs,  with  white  flowers ; 
peat  earth. 

Zvnffkva  (Jujube) ;  one  species ;  deci- 
daous  tree,  with  ovate  leaves,  and  red  fruit. 

In  most  cases  young  plants  are  preferable 
to  older  ones,  especially  if  these  have  not 
been  very  frequently  transplanted.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  plants  that  form  tap 
roots^  such  as  the  oaks,  and  others,  as  the 
pixies  and  firs,  whose  fibrous  roots  do  not 


abound.  Trees  and  ^rubs  of  this  nature 
should  be  planted  out  permanently  when  not 
more  than  two  years  old,  having  been  pre- 
viously transplanted  at  the  age  of  one  yean 
There  are  some  kinds,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  produce  fibrous  roots  in  such  dense 
masses  that  they  may  be  moved  at  almost  any 
age  with  success,  and  that  even  without  pre- 
paratory transplantations ;  the  common  lilae 
is  an  instance  of  this,  and  most  of  the  Ame- 
rican shrubs  whose  roots  form  dense  hair-like 
masses,  may  be  similarly  treated.  Those  trees 
and  shrubs  which  do  not  readily  transplant  are 
often  kept  in  pots  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
removal,  but  the  practice  has  nothing  but  ne- 
cessity to  recommend  it.  Where  the  plants 
are  required  to  grow  freely  and  attain  ultimate 
perfection,  all  that  have  been  confined  in  pots 
for  a  longer  period  than  two  years— or  one 
year,  unless  the  pots  are  larger  than  what  are 
usually  employed— -should  be  rejected.  Plants 
that  have  been  kept  in  pots  should  never  be 
planted  out  without  having  the  roots  un- 
coiled ;  and  they  must  then  be  laid  out  in  a 
radiating  form  diverging  on  every  side  of  the 
stem.  This  uncoiling  of  the  roots,  though  it 
may  tend  in  some  degree  to  check  the  plants 
for  a  time,  is  yet  the  means  of  fixing  them 
more  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  securing  their 
ultimate  prosperity.  If  this  is  not  done,  they 
are  apt  to  dwindle  in  their  growth,  and  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  be  blown  aside  by  strong 
winds. 

In  making  the  selection  of  plants  according 
to  the  number  which  the  space  will  admit  of 
being  planted,  a  due  proportion  of  the  different 
genera  should  be  chosen,  in  order  to  secure  as 
great  variety  as  possible,  at  least  as  much  va- 
riety as  can  be  attained  among  such  kinds  as 
are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation. 

ORNAMENTAL   WATER. 

When  well  designed,  and  in  appropriate 
situations,  the  efiect  of  water  in  pleasure- 
ground  scenery  is  very  striking  and  beautiful. 
This  adaptation  of  its  form  and  situation,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  the  landscape  gardener. 

The  first  practical  operation  involved  in 
forming  a  piece  of  water,  after  it  has  been 
designed,  is  to  indicate,  by  means  of  small 
pegs,  the  form  it  is  designed  to  assume.  Then 
follows  the  excavation  of  the  main  body  of  the 
soil,  which  should  be  taken  out  three  feet  wider 
all  round  than  it  is  intended  the  water  should 
extend.  An  average  depth  of  four  feet  of  water 
is  abundantly  sufficient,  but  at  least  a  foot 
below  this  must  consist  of  prepared  clay,  laid 
in  the  bottom  to  retain  the  water.  The  sides 
should  slope  gradually  inwards,  when  finished ; 
and  in  order  that  the  prepared  day,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  place  against  the  sides^  may 
not  slip  and  become  ineffective  in  retaining 
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the  water,  this  part  should,  in  the  rough  ex- 
cavation, be  left  in  steps,  which  maj  project 
inwards  at  the  base  as  much  as  three  feet  in 
the  depth  of  four  feet,  graduallj  lessening  in 
width  to  the  top. 

In  gravelly  soils  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
forming  a  piece  of  water,  as  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  and  sides  requires  a  coating  two  feet  in 
thickness,  at  the  least,  of  tempered  day,  tech- 
nically called  *'  puddle,"  in  order  to  retain  the 
water.  In  clayey  soils  the  same  kind  of  coat- 
ing is  necessary ;  but  in  this  latter  case  the 
difficulty  and  expense  is  much  less,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  material  required  for  the 
purpose,  which  in  the  case  of  gravelly  soils 
would  have  to  be  procured,  and  probably 
brought  from  a  distance.  Inexperienced  per- 
sons are  apt  to  think  that  clayey  soil  does  not 
require  any  preparation  to  cause  it  to  hold 
water;  but  this  idea  is  erroneous:  no  soils 
are  thoroughly  retentive  until  they  have  been 
coated  over  with  prepared  clay;  this  arises 
from  their  not  being  thoroughly  free  from 
cracks  and  fissures,  through  which  the  water 
filtrates,  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  according  to 
their  extent. 

When  the  soil  is  excavated  to  the  proper 
width  and  depth,  the  puddle  must  be  mixed  up 
«nd  placed  as  it  is  required.  This  puddle  is 
prepared  by  mixing  clay  with  water,  until  it 
is  thoroughly  tempered  like  stifi^  mortar ;  this 
may  be  done  in  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  it  will  not  then  require  removal.  The 
puddle  placed  against  the  sides  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  and  is  packed  up  carefully  to  the 
thickness  of  two  feet  or  more  at  the  bottom, 
lessening  somewhat  towards  the  top.  The 
whole  requires  to  be  well  worked  with  wooden 
beaters.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  work 
the  clay  up  thoroughly  where  the  bottom 
puddle  and  the  side  puddle  meet ;  if  this  is  not 
done  it  is  probable  that  the  water  may  soak 
away  between  them.  In  gravelly  soil  nearly 
one-half  more  in  the  thickness  of  the  puddle 
should  be  allowed.  In  clayey  soils  the  pud- 
dling is  usually  done  as  the  excavation  pro- 
ceeds, and  thus  the  clay  required  to  form  the 
side  puddle  is  worked  up  at  once  with  less 


labour  of  removal  than  if  the  whole  excava- 
tion were  completed  before  the  puddling  was 
commenced:   the  latter  operation,   however, 
must  not  be  too  long  in  hand,  as  the  clay  would 
then  get  too  dry,  and  crack,  before  the  water 
was  let  in  to  preserve  it.     To  prevent  this,  an 
inch  or  two  of  water  should  stand  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  sides  should  be  examined,  and 
where  any  disposition  to  crack  is  evinced,  the 
clay  must  be  well  mixed  together  again,  with 
the  beaters.      Even  after  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted it  is  desirable  to  let  it  stand  a  few  days 
for  the  clay  to  harden,  during  which   time 
every  symptom  of  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the 
puddle  must  be  well  worked  out     The  water 
may  then  be  let  on,  and  should  always  be  kept 
up  to  a  certain  height ;  for  when  the  depth  of 
water  is  allowed  to  fluctuate,  the  puddle  which 
becomes  exposed  will  be  liable  to  crack,  and  then 
the  lake  can  never  be  kept  full  without  being 
repuddled,  which  is  both  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive operation.     Previous  to  the  water 
being  let  on,  the  top  of  the  side  puddle,  and 
for  some  distance  down  the  sides,  should  get 
a  coating  of  six  inches  of  gravel,  which  very 
much  preserves  the  puddle,  especially  in  those 
parts  where  it  is  liable  to  be  idternately  ex- 
posed and  covered. 

Where  any  additional  effect  is  gained  by 
increasing  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  water, 
this  is  easily  done  by  extending  the  facing  or 
side  puddle  nearly  fiat  for  a  foot  or  more  in 
width  all  round,  the  soil  being  removed  low 
enough  to  bring  the  surface  of  the  puddle 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  usual  water- 
level  A  foot  or  something  more  gained  in 
this  way  all  round  adds  considerably  to  the 
extent  of  the  water,  at  a  small  expenditure  of 
labour ;  and  wherever  aquatic  plants  are  in- 
troduced, this  nearly  flat  portion  is  rather  con- 
venient than  otherwise  for  fixing  the  plants, 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  planted  near 
the  margin. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  thickness  of 
puddle  placed  against  the  sides,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  sides  especially  should  get  a  foot 
in  thickness  of  what  is  called  "  facing,**  which 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  puddle  in  its  place. 


This  facing  may  also  consist  of  tempered  clay, 
and  should  be  placed  down  at  the  time  the 
puddle  is  formed,  and  covered  with  the  gravel 
which  has  already  been  directed  to  be  laid  on 


the  surface.  The  position  of  these  parts  will 
be  understood  more  clearly  by  a  reference  to 
the  accompanying  section  of  a  piece  of  water, 
where  they  are  all    indicated :  a  represents 
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the  puddle,  extending  along  the  bottom  and 
up  the  sides,  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
h  is  the  facing  laid  against  the  side-puddle, 
to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  which  is  placed 
there  as  the  work  proceeds ;  c  represents  the 
water. 

Scarcely  anj  feature  in  a  pleasure-ground 
is  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  lake  or  pond, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  it  properly  filled.  This  should  receive 
proper  consideration  at  the  time  of  formation, 
because  sometimes  the  situation  maybe  selected 
with  a  special  yiew  to  securing  a  supply  of 
water.  When  the  lake  occupies  the  lowest  point 
of  the  estate  or  demesne,  or  at  least  when  it 
occupies  a  low  position  with  regard  to  the 
parts  adjoining,  the  drainage  of  the  upper  parts 
very  much  facilitates  the  keeping  up  a  supply. 
This  win  be  the  case  wherever  there  is  any 
material  degree  of  fall  in  the  surface;  but  in 
very  flat  situations  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  supplies  from  this  source.  The  best  and 
meet  constant  supply  is  that  furnished  by  a 
running  stream;  and  in  this  case  the  lake 
should  be  an  amplification  or  widening  of  the 
stream,  at  the  point  where  it  is  required. 
Where  such  natural  facilities  or  auxiliaries  do 
not  exist,  a  supply  must  be  artificially  secured ; 
for,  as  already  remarked,  nothing  is  less  satis- 
factory than  to  see  such  places  half  empty  in 
summer.  The  casual  supply  derived  from 
rains  during  winter  is  never  sufiicient  to  keep 
the  basin  properly  full  in  the  summer  season, 
when  evaporation  is  going  on  briskly ;  and  in 
dry  summers,  ponds  which  rely  solely  on  this 
source  present  a  miserably  deficient  appear- 
ance. 

The  margin  of  a  piece  of  ornamental  water 
admits  of  some  variety  by  which  it  may  be 
adapted,  in  some  measure,  to  particular  scenes. 
Thus,  it  may  be  formed  quite  smooth  and  level, 
with  turf,  kept  closely  mown  down  to  the  edge; 
and  this  is  suitable  where  it  joins  a  highly-kept 
lawn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  perfectly 
uneven  and  irregular,  not  only  as  regards  the 
herbage  growing  on  the  bank,  but  also  as 
regards  the  surface  of  the  bank  itself;  in  some 
situations  and  portions  it  may  even  be  allowed 
to  assume  a  rocky  character ;  these  aspects  are 
better  suited  to  wild  and  romantic  scenery. 
Again,  various  modifications  of  these  two 
styles,  or  combinations  of  them,  may  be  made 
to  suit  particular*  scenes  and  situations. 

Much  of  the  efiect  of  ornamental  water 
depends  on  the  mode  of  introducing  aquatic 
plants.  Such  plants  as  the  Water-lilies 
(  NynypluBa  andi^f<|7Aar)must  occupy  the  broad 
expansive  portions  of  the  surface,  where  their 
ample  leaves  and  silvery  or  golden  cups  may 
calmly  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Plants  of  upright  habit  should  be  grouped 
together  in  patches,  near  the  margin,  their 


distribution  being  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  arrangement  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  the  lawns :  such  groups  should,  ^ 
indeed,  have  manifest  connexion  with  the  ad- 
jacent trees.  The  great  Water  Dock  (Rum&as 
hydrolapatkum)  is  a  very  efiective  plant,  its 
large,  broad,  lance-shaped  leaves  reflected  in 
the  water,  when  accompanied  by  the  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves  of  the  Flag  Iris  {Iris 
pseud'acorus\  the  Flowering  Rush  {Butomus 
umbeUatus),  and  the  Reed  Mace  {Typha\  has 
a  very  striking  effect.  These  groups  must  be 
introduced  here  and  there,  and  not  at  regular 
distances.  Willows,  and  other  drooping  trees, 
may  be  sparingly  planted  on  the  banks ;  and 
in  some  parts  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs 
may  completely  conceal  the  boundary  of  the 
water. 

FORMATION  OF  ROCK  GARDENS. 

By  a  Rock  garden  is  understood  a  detached 
spot,  whose  leading  features  consist  of  aggre- 
gations of  rude  stone-work,  usually  in  imi- 
tation (though  in  too  many  cases  but  a  very 
sorry  one)  of  natural  rocks.  These  rude 
masses  of  stone,  or  of  material  in  imitation  of 
stone,  are  interspersed  with  such  plants  and 
shrubs  as  are  found  to  thrive  in  such  situ- 
ations, and  to  accord  in  character  with  the 
surrounding  scene. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
rock  gardens,  there  is  much  scope  for  taste ; 
and  there  are  some  general  principles  which 
can  hardly  be  violated  with  impunity.  In 
the  first  place,  such  gardens  should  (generally) 
be  isolated ;  besides  this,  they  ought  not  to 
betray  the  hand  of  art;  and  further,  they 
hardly  admit  of  being  rendered  efiective  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  attempted  by  those  who  have  not  the 
means  or  inclination  to  carry  them  out  con- 
sistently as  a  whole.  When  isolated,  which 
should  always  be  the  case  in  any  other  than 
a  rocky  district,  one  character  of  rock  should 
predominate  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  as 
may  be  geologically  inconsistent  with  it ;  and 
when  not  isolated,  which  should  only  happen 
when  surrounding  features  are  accordant^  the 
character  of  the  rock-work  must  be  that  which 
is  natural  to  the  scene. 

To  point  out  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
principles  are  based,  would  lead  us  beyond 
our  limits  into  the  "  realms  of  taste,"  but  a 
few  explanatory  remarks  may  be  proper. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  rock  garden  should  be 
isolated  from  surrounding  scenery,  except  in 
'the  cases  alluded  to,  on  account  of  its  being 
directly  of  an  opposite  character  from  that 
which  is  predominant  in  every  other  part  of 
a  garden  or  pleasure  ground  ;  hence  it  would 
appear  incongruous  if  mixed  up  with  other 
I  parts.    Nature  teaches  us  to  keep  such  scenes 
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distinct:  we  maj  indeed  meet  with  smooth 
glades  amidst  natural  rocky  scenery,  but  they 
are  subordinate ;  and  we  do  not  find  sub- 
ordinate rocky  scenery  (as  a  patch  of  rock- 
work  in  a  pleasure  ground  would  be)  asso- 
ciated with  nature's  smoothness,  or  incongru- 
ously exhibited  in  her  polished  scenes.  Again, 
the  hand  of  art  should  not  be  apparent,  simply 
because  a  rock  garden  is  avowedly  a  repre- 
sentation of  nature  in  her  grander  moods, 
and  the  puny  interruptions  of  art  certainly 
detract  from  her  majestic  simplicity.  A  very 
common  infringement  of  this  principle  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  a  regular  flight  of 
steps  among  the  rugged  asperities  of  the 
surrounding  rock-work,  the  bad  taste  dis- 
played in  which  is,  on  reflection,  obvious 
enough.  Inasmuch  as  rock-work  on  a  Bmall 
scale  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  garden 
appendages,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  proper 
place  for  it,  unless  in  a  scene  of  its  own 
creating,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  involves 
much  labour  and  cost,  as  well  as  taste,  in  its 
formation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  forma^ 
tion  of  rock  gardens  cannot  be  recommended 
to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
difficulties  and  cost  which  inseparably  attach 
to  them.  The  heavy  cost  of  rock-work  when 
properly  formed  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
to  produce  anything  like  a  grand  effect,  stu- 
pendous materials  must  be  employed :  the 
efiect  of  using  small  fragments  is  extremely 
puerile  in  comparison  with  that  of  blocks  of 
large  size.  Even  when  artificial  materials  are 
employed,  the  proper  representation  of  mag- 
nitude in  the  parts  is  expensive,  though  to 
attempt  less  than  this  is  almost  to  ensure  a 
failure. 

No  rock  garden  should  be  attempted  or 
prosecuted  without  a  regularly  defined  plan  ; 
and  this  is  especially  necessary  if  large  blocks 
of  stone  are  employed,  because,  as  much 
mechanical  skill  and  labour  is  involved  in 
their  removal  and  disposition,  they  ought  to 
be  at  once  placed  where  they  are  required  to 
remain,  and  this  can  hardly  be  done  effectively 
unless  their  position  is  previously  indicated 
on  a  plan.  What  is  even  better  than  a  plan 
is  a  small  model  of  plaster-of-paris,  formed  by 
a  skilful  workman,  because  in  this,  making 
proper  allowance  for  size,  the  entire  effect  is 
at  once  perceived. 

What  the  form  of  a  rock  garden  should  be 
is  not  easily  defined,  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
pleasure  grounds,  or  flower  gardens,  the  de- 
tails may  be  varied  in  a  thousand  different 
ways.  It  should,  however,  be  complete  in 
itself,  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  evincing 
unity  of  purpose  and  design  ;  and  so  that 
these  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  exact 
form  of  the  parts  may  be  made  to  suit  par^ 
ticular  situations,  and  to  accord  with  par* 


ticular  tastes.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  to  select  some  natural  isolated  ro* 
mantic  spot, — and  such  spots  are  numerous 
enough  if  they  are  sought, — and  to  make  this 
the  model  of  the  artificial  rockwork .  If  in  this 
way  nature  is  followed  with  integrity,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  committing  those  incongru- 
ous errors  which  have  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  formation  of  the  rock-work  consists 
simply  in  placing  the  materials  employed, 
whether  it  be  blocks  of  stone,  or  vitrified 
brick,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  position 
determined  on  the  plan;  these  materials  are 
supported  behind  and  beneath  with  embank- 
ments of  soil,  and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of 
construction  to  take  cure  that  the  upper  parts 
are  sufficiently  borne  up  by  the  lower  ones, 
else,  though  they  may  stand  for  a  time,  they 
will  probably  fall  after  a  soaking  of  rain  has 
caused  a  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  thus  the 
labour  will  have  been  expended  in  vain.  If 
blocks  of  natural  stone  are  employed,  they 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  layers  accord- 
ing with  the  natural  stratification  of  the  par* 
ticular  kind  of  rock ;  and  where  artificial 
materials,  such  as  vitrified  bricks,  or  Bcoriss 
coated  with  cement,  are  employed,  they  are 
generally  coloured,  and  also  formed  so  as  to 
represent  this  kind  of  stratification.  The 
interstices  between  the  blocks  representing 
natural  crevices  are  the  situations  where  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed.  It  is  by  no  means 
essential  that  the  whole  area  of  a  rock-garden 
should  present  a  rocky  surface  ;  portions  of 
rock  may  here  and  there  jut  out  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  though  in  these 
parts  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  from  the 
underlying  rock,  whilst  other  portions,  though 
presenting  the  rudeness  and  ruggedness  of 
nature,  may  consist  of  soil  occupied  more  of 
less  densely  by  herbage  and  plants  appropriate 
to  the  scene.  In  this  way  much  greater  va« 
riety  of  appearance  will  be  secured  than  if  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  rock. 

If  stone  is  employed  in  the  construction, 
little  more  is  required  beyond  placing  the 
blocks  in  the  required  position  by  mechanical 
power  guided  by  human  agency,  tiie  soil  being 
well  backed  up  between,  behind,  and  beneath 
them,  as  the  work  proceeds.  Where  stone  is 
not  used,  the  best  substitute  is  the  vitrified 
brick,  always  formed  where  bricks  are  burnt 
in  clamps.  This  material,  which  forms  con- 
glomerated masses  of  irregular  shape  and 
variable  in  size,  is  fitted  and  built  up  by  the 
aid  of  cement,  so  as  to  give  nearly  the  required 
form  ;  it  is  then  entirely  covered  by  a  coating 
or  two  of  cement,  thrown  on  in  a  rough  way, 
so  as  to  produce  the  required  degree  of  rug- 
gedness :  the  details  of  form  are  thus  wrought 
out,  and  then  the  whole  mass  is  coloured,  so  as 
to  give  ita  time-worn  appearance.  DuU  ooloors. 
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of  a  browniah  or  greenish  tint,  should  generally 
be  used  ;  though  if  anj  particular  kind  of 
rock  is  intended  to  be  represented,  its  natural 
colours  should  be  indicated.  Stratification  ia 
also  indicated  by  colouring. 

Bock  gardens  being  intended  to  be  fur- 
nished with  plants,  provision  should  be  made 
for  them  by  forming  hollow  recesses  and  pro- 
tuberances, in,  on,  or  against  which  the  plants 
may  be  fixed.  Larger  plants,  such  as  the 
shrubs  which  may  be  employed,  should  be 
fixed  in  the  natural  or  artificial  crevices  and 
fissures,  where  they  will  appear  in  a  natural 
condition.  Smaller  plants,  such  as  Alpines, 
ferns,  &c  may  be  fixed  to  the  little  hoUows  and 
protuberances  alluded  to,  but  in  doing  this,  their 
natural  habits  must  be  discriminated ;  such 
as  the  ferns,  which  require  shade,  being  placed 
in  shady  situations,  whilst  those  which  require 
exposure,  as  many  of  the  Alpines  and  shrubs, 
occupy  the  more  prominent  positions.  The 
soil  provided  for  these  plants  should  be  mostly 
of  s  light  loamy  character,  this  suiting  the 
generality  of  them.  Some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate ferns,  however,  grow  better  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  peat  earth.  The  north  or  shady 
parts,  being  most  suitable  for  ferns,  should 
have  the  parts  intended  for  these  plants  pro- 
vided with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  peat  soil, 
leaf  mould,  and  sandy  loam;  and  the  parts 
intended  for  ordinary  Alpines  should  have  a 
less  proportion  of  peat  earth.  On  the  sunny 
side,  provision  should  be  made  for  such  plants 
as  the  Helianthemums  and  Cistuses  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  loam  and  peat  earth,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  white  sand  addedi,  should  be 
placed  in  the  crevices  and  recesses  for  these 
plants.  On  the  most  exposed  parts  a  very 
sandy  soil  should  be  placed,  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  loam  and  peat,  which  will  suit  such 
plants  as  Saxifrages.  Where  any  of  the 
Ericas,  Arbutuses,  Gaultherias,  and  similar 
plants  are  introduced,  sandy  peat  earth  should 
be  provided  for  them  ;  while  all  the  larger 
ferns  and  common  shrubs  and  other  plants 
will  grow  well  enough  in  the  common  soiL 

There  is  one  point  which  nature  provides 
for  by  innumerable  small  crevices,  that  re- 
quires to  be  attended  to  in  forming  artificial 
roek-work,  and  that  is,  to  take  care  that  the 
ledges,  hollows,  and  recesses  formed  to  receive 
the  soil  and  the  plants,  are  provided  at  the 
bottom  with  some  outlet  for  superfluous 
water;  if  this  is  not  done,  and  the  supers 
ilooos  water  is  suffered  to  lodge  and  accu- 
mulate, the  destruction  in  winter  of  many 
delicate  plants  is  certain.  This  provision  for 
drainage  is  easily  made,  by  piercing  a  few 
holes  through  the  coating  of  cement  at  the 
time  therie  parts  are  formed. 

The  plants  selected  for  rock  gardens  should 


be  so  entirely  hardy  as  not  to  require  any  pro- 
tection, and  little  care  and  attention,  after 
being  once  properly  planted.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  to  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  that  none  of  the  choicer  kinds  are 
suffering  firom  accumulated  moisture  ;  if  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  r(*medy  is  simple, 
namely,  to  form  an  outlet  for  it.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  see  that  the  stronger  growing 
and  especially  trailing  plants  are  not  spreading 
over  and  thereby  injuring  the  smaller  and 
delicate  kinds ;  this  is  very  frequently  found 
to  be  the  case,  unless  the  former  are  from  time 
to  time  properly  pruned  back.  In  cases, 
however,  where,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  it  is 
desirable  to  allow  the  larger  plant  to  extend 
itself  unpruned,  the  smaller  one  should  be 
removed  to  a  more  suitable  situation  ;  this 
may  especially  happen  sometimes  to  be  the 
case  with  evergreen  trailing  shrubs,  whose 
enduring  and  cheerful  aspect  can  hardly  be 
sacrificed  with  propriety  to  a  less  effective 
subject,  however  dioice  and  valuable  it  may 
be.  In  such  cases,  it  is  at  least  much  better 
to  remove  the  smaller  plants  than  to  suffer 
them  to  remain,  and  mar  the  general  effect, 
by  involving  the  mutilation  of  what  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  objects.  This  we  have 
pointed  out  rather  minutely,  because  it  ia* 
perhaps,  one  of  the  commonest  and  greatest 
evils  in  the  management  of  rock  gardens* 
Another  point  which  claims  consideration  at 
the  time  of  planting,  is  to  place  these  spreading 
plants  so  far  from  the  others  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  g^rowth  for  some  time  at  least. 
A  little  attention  to  this  at  planting  time 
would  often  save  much  after  trouble. 

No  very  clear  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants 
which  are  introduced,  as  regards  their  eleva- 
tion. Strict  accordance  with  nature  would 
lead  us  to  place  the  smallest  plants  on  the 
highest  parts,  and  the  larger  ones  below  them, 
but  this  would  be  evidently  opposed  to  the 
purpose  of  the  rock-garden,  which  is  formed 
principally  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of 
the  minute  but  interesting  plants  which  are 
designated  Alpines.  Something  may  be  done 
in  carrying  out  the  principle  alluded  to,  by 
placing  the  smaller  plants  near  the  tops  of 
some  of  the  smaller  protuberances  of  rock  near 
the  base,  where  they  would  be  easy  of  access ; 
and  where  the  rock-work  is  on  a  large  scale, 
a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  shrubby  plants 
near  the  top  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  depressing  influence  which  altitude  has  on 
vegetation.  On  some  of  the  bolder  parts 
(and  no  piece  of  rock-work  should  be  formed 
without  having  some  degree  of  boldness  in  its 
character)  some  striking;  and  appropriate  trees 
should  be  planted,  which  may  ultimately  aid 
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in  giving  tbe  desired  romantic  effect:  such 
trees  must,  however,  be  planted  young,  and 
be  allowed  to  mould  themselves  to  the  scene. 
The  Highland  Pine  {Pintts  iylvestris  horizon- 
talis)  is  a  tree  suited  for  such  a  purpose ;  so 
also  is  the  common  Birch  {Betula  alba).  Of 
other  shrubby  plants  which  have  a  good  effect 
among  rock-work,  the  Adam's  needle  {Yucca\ 
and  the  Cypress  (  Cuprestus),  may  be  specially 
mentioned  the  spire-like  habit  of  the  latter, 
and  the  tuft  palm-like  appearance  of  the 
former,  giving  them  a  distinctness  which 
contrasts  well  with  other  plants ;  both  these, 
however,  should  be  kept  somewhat  near  the 
base,  placed  on  some  jutting  block,  and  they 
may  be  either  isolated,  or  admit  of  being 
grouped  with  plants  of  other  forms. 

Such  plants,  again,  as  Strawberry  trees 
(Arbutus),  the  Sun  rose  {Helianthemum)^  the 
Bock  rose  {Cvftus\  the  Bramble  {JRubus\  and 
the  wild  Rose  (Rosa),  are  appropriate  in  rock 
gardens ;  but  they  should,  the  two  latter  espe- 
cially, be  suffered  to  grow  with  all  the  rude- 
ness of  nature.  The  wild  Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera\  and  scrubby  plants  of  the  Haw- 
thorn (Cratwgus),  both  the  pink  and  the 
white-flowered,  with  the  Furze  (Ulex),  the 
dwarf,  the  double,  and  the  Irish,  are  all  suit- 
able plants,  and  have  a  good  effect  Many 
of  the  Coniferee,  especially  the  Junipers 
(Juniperus),  are  very  suitable ;  the  procum- 
bent varieties  being  very  proper  for  the 
higher  parts,  as  are  also  the  procumbent  and 
low-growing  species  of  Oenista,  The  Ivy 
(Hedera  Helix)  must  not  be  forgotten,  for 
both  its  associations  and  its  effect  are  highly 
desirable  in  such  situations.  This  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  class  of  shrubby  plants  which 
may  be  introduced,  but  of  course  there  are 
many  more  than  those  here  indicated  which 
may  be  employed.  Of  herbaceous  perennials 
the  list  is  so  extensive,  that  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  particularize.  We  must  however 
state  thatthe  Wall-flower  (C%eiVa7iMt«<  CAetri), 
is  appropriate,  especially  against  any  parts 


which  are  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so  ;  the 
numerous  kinds  of  Saxifra^a  also  are  indis- 
pensable, and  form  exceedingly  pretty  and 
neatrlooking  tufts ;  many  species  of  Bell 
flower  (Campamda),  and  of  Pink  (Dianthus), 
are  specially  suitable,  and  indeed  any  of  the 
smaller  herbaceous  plants  and  all  thoee  of 
trailing  habit  may  be  introduced. 

Ruins,  antiquities,  and  mineral  curiosities^ 
as  garden  decorations,  class  with  ornamental 
rock-work.  In  fact,  artificial  rock -work  may 
very  appropriately  represent  some  interesting 
ruin,  and  this  will  afford  good  accommodation 
for  mural  plants ;  and  in  like  manner,  inter- 
esting antiquities  and  mineral  curiosities  may 
be  introduced  sparingly  among  rock-work, 
but  such  things  are  easily  overdone. 

A  very  effective  feature  may  be  produced 
in  a  rock  garden,  by  constructing  a  dark  cave 
or  cavernous  recess,  and  planting  just  within 
it  a  strong  tuft  of  the  elegant  Lady  Fern 
(AtkyHum  Felix'femina) ;  the  delicate  fea- 
thery fronds  of  this  plant,  seen  in  this  position, 
have  a  charming  effect ;  and  various  other 
ferns  flourish  in  such  situations. 

Root-work  is  very  similar  in  character  to 
rock-work,  being  intended  to  produce  a  wild 
and  romantic  effect  in  pleasure-ground  scenery. 
In  this  case,  however,  insteid  of  blocks  of 
stone,  or  imitations  of  them,  the  materials  ope- 
rated on  are  rough  stumps  of  trees  with  the 
roots  attached,  forming  rude  and  very  irre- 
gular masses.  These  are  packed  together 
into  the  form  which  is  required,  and  are  then 
to  be  planted  at  the  base  with  such  plants  as 
Ivy,  Clematis,  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  &c.,  which  run  over  them 
and  form  interesting  masses.  Root- work  is, 
however,  rather  apt  to  encourage  and  har- 
bour such  vermin  as  slugs  and  snails,  and  is, 
perhaps,  on  this  ground  objectionable.  It 
presents,  however,  an  easy  and  ready  mode  of 
forming  a  close  and  impervious  screen,  with- 
out involving  the  formality  of  a  hedge  or 
other  fence. 
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How  strange  a  confirmation  of  the  truism, 
^*  Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  may 
be  found  in  the  world  of  flowers  and  plants  I 
The  most  beautiful  things  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  neglected  when  they  become 
abundant,  and  comparatively  worthless  sub- 
jects are  courted  and  esteemed  while  they  are 
scarce.  We  may  hear  a  beautiful  melody  until 
we  are  nauseated  with  it,  and  we  may  see 
flowers  and  plants  so  common  that  we  treat 
them  with  contempt.  But  men  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  correct  this  morbid  appetite  for 


novelty,  and  cure  themselves  of  their  Ill- 
founded  dislike  to  subjects  that  are  plentiful. 
But  plants  are  first  doomed  to  neglect  for 
their  abundance,  and  many  have  been  actually 
thrown  aside.  It  is  with  a  view  to  bring  some 
of  these  subjects  from  their  lowly  station  or 
their  oblivion,  that  we  have  commenced  this 
article,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader  the  necessity  of  looking 
well  to  the  properties  of  a  plant  before  he 
adopts  a  novelty  or  rejects  an  old  favourite. 
Some  of  the  subjects  we  have  mentioned  in 
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Ae  fc^owing  remtiricB  will  bear  compariBon 
with  the  moat  valuable  of  tnodera  iQtroduc- 
tioas  ;  and  it  behoves  the  lovers  of  the  garden, 
the  owners  of  an  eatablishment,  to  insist  on 
their  being  brought  forward  conspicuously, 
for  the;  deserve  it  more  than  a  vast  majority 
of  coatlj  and  novel  plants  that  bear  a  heavy 
price. 

THE  AGAPANTHDB. 
We  class  this  splendid  subject  among  neg- 
lected pla[it.%  because  in  the  few  places  where 
it  is  seen,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  from 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  its  growth  and 
flowers,  in  nearly  all  cases,  appear.  It  may 
be  familiar  with  some  of  our  readers  when 
described  as  a  leeky -looking  plant,  with  an 
upright  stem,  end  a  small  mop-lihe  head  of 
blue  or  whitish  flowers.  Being  unable  to 
sustain  itself  through  our  sharp  frosts,  it  is 
usuallv  grown  in  pots,  but  as  it  is  very  nearly 


hardy,  it  is  too  often  Lept  among  the  plants  of 
secondary  importance,  ii  the  cold  frames  or 
pits.  Like  aJl  other  subjects  of  which  the 
head  of  flowers  is  the  leading  object,  there 
should  never  be  a  second  head  allowed  on  the 
plant,  and  the  ofisela  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  take  ofl". 
The  naoal  culture  is  mailed  hy  that  kind  of 
inattention  that  is  seen  to  result  in  the  starva- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  the  consequent  smallness 
of  its  bloom.  They  are  potted  and  put  among 
the  ordinary  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  cold 
frame  ;  they  have  to  endure  nil  sorts  of  pri- 
vations and  visitations  calculated  to  hurt 
plants  :  the  want  of  water  and  room  to  grow 
in,  and  the  hot  beams  of  the  sun  to  bake  up 
the  root,  arc  their  lot  at  one  season  ;  and  at 
another,  they  are  deprived  of  sir  and  suffer 
damp.  In  short,  they  are  fairly  classed  among 
neglected  plants,  and  it  matters  not  how  soon 


they  are  rescued  from  the  degraded  rank  they 
at  present  hold.  We  have  seen,  hy  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  the  plant  in  flower 
among  the  coUecliona  at  the  shows,  the  state 
in  which  modern  gardeners  think  it  exhibit- 
able.  To  us,  who  have  seen  the  head  of  ' 
flowers  twice  aa  large,  and  the  growth  of  the 
plant  handsome,  the  best  we  have  ever  seen 
at  exhibitions  was  a  comparative  weed.  The 
only  way  to  grow  it  is  as  a  single  plant ;  no 
oflfsets  should  be  allowed  on  any  condition  to 
grow  large  enough  to  rob  the  parent  of  any 
nutrition,  for  although  offsets  may  have  their 
own  roots,  and  may  not  receive  much  nourish- 
ment direct  from  die  principal  plant,  the  roots 
themselves  take  from  the  soil  that  which  ttie 
main  plant  requires.  The  rules  may  be  laid 
down  something  after  this  fiishion  for  the 
production  of  the  Agapanthua  in  its  best 
possible  state.  We  might  observe,  perhaps, 
that  although  the  sftveral  kinds  will  supply 
bloom  collectively  from  April  till  October, 
Agapantbus  umbellatua  is  our  favourite. 
This  and  A.  variegatus  bloom  in  April  and 
May,  precox  in  June  and  July,  minor  in 
August  and  September,  and  albidus  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.     All  are  pretty. 

These  plants  ahould  be  separated  every 
year,  and  the  separate  plants  potted  in  the 
size  best  adapted  for  the  roots,  in  most  cases 
size  32  ;  in  some  cases,  if  smaller  plants,  the 
Mze  48  will  do  to  commence.  The  soil  should 
be  the  richest  loam  obtained  from  rotted  turf, 
three- fourths,  one-fourth  cow  dung  and  aand, 
with  the  impurities  of  every  kind  washed  out. 
Clioose  a  plant  with  a  good  solid  heart  and 
plenty  of  leaves,  place  poislierds  or  crocks 
about  two  inches  thick  in  the  bottom,  and 
plant  the  subject  so  that  the  collar  shall  be 
close  up  to  the  surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  root 
only  shall  be  underneath,  for  if  the  heart  of 
the  plant  is  sunk  at  all,  it  retards  the  healthy 
(crowth,  and  blanches  the  leaves.  Let  this  b« 
done  in  autumn,  end  place  them  in  a  green- 
house, but  where  no  fire  is  kept,  or  in  a  brick 
pit  that  is  very  dry  with  a  hard  bottom,  and 
so  contrived  that  wet  sliall  run  off  when  it 
runs  through  the  pots  ;  give  air  in  mild 
weather  by  entirely  removing  the  lights,  hut 
when  the  winds  are  cold  or  boisterous,  or  the 
rain  cold,  as  well  as  when  frosty,  keep  the 
lights  on  and  close  down,  or  tilted  a  little  oa 
the  side  or  end  opposite  the  weather.  What 
is  required  is  steady  growth  without  checks. 

When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  let  the 
plants  be  shifted  to  those  of  a  larger  size,  nnd 
remove  all  the  side  shoots  or  suckers  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  by  pulling  off  without  disturb- 
ing the  ball  of  earth  auy  more  than  can  be 
helped.  You  want  all  the  growth  in  one 
central  heart  or  plant,  and  notliing  to  detract 
from  it.     They  may  then  he  returned  to  tha 
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frame,  and  greater  care  stould  be  takf^n  than 
ever  to  prevent  a  check.  Also  the  suckers 
must  be  removed  directly  thej  appear,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  at  all.  If  the  shift  be- 
fore is  from  forty-eights  to  thirty-twos,  they 
must  next  be  changed  to  twenty-fours,  and 
from  these  to  sixteens,  but  the  latter  shift 
may  not  be  required  till  the  spring.  The 
rule  is  to  shift  them  when  the  roots  begin  to 
mat  or  cross  one  another  next  the  side  of  the 
pot.  It  may  happen  that  in  March  or  April  they 
throw  up  their  flower  stem,  and  the  instant 
they  show  this  the  ball  should  be  examined,  to 
see  if  the  roots  reach  the  side  ;  if  they  do,  give 
them  Another  shift,  whatever  size  they  may  be 
in,  and  water  freely,  but  never  let  them  be 
watered  when  the  soil  is  moist.  They  are 
now  doubly  sensible  of  a  check,  and  therefore 
require  the  more  care.  They  like  to  be  cool, 
but  never  cold.  If  they  bloom  the  first  spring 
after  planting,  it  is  never  so  large  as  when 
they  go  over  a  second ;  but  with  care  the 
bloom  of  a  first  spring  is  twice  the  size  of 
those  we  are  used  to  see  in  plants  neglected 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  being  thrust  with 
other  half-hardy  things  in  a  cold  frame,  some- 
times only  half  glazed,  sometimes  open  in  bad 
weather,  and  at  other  times  closed  in  mild. 
Continue  to  remove  suckers  or  offsets  until 
the  bloom  is  over.  Those  plants  which  do 
not  throw  up  their  fiower  must  be  attended 
to  in  the  same  way  throughout  a  second  season, 
and  during  the  summer  months  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  all  day. 
They  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  bottom,  where 
they  will  have  only  the  morning  and  evening 
sun,  and  not  the  full  mid-day  beams,  for  it 
only  dries  up  their  roots  next  the  pot,  and 
checks  them  as  fatally  as  frost  would  in  winter. 
Nor  must  they  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains.  The 
best  management  through  the  summer  is  to 
keep  them  in  the  pots,  but  to  cover  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  with  the  glass,  tilted  all 
round,  and  a  slight  transparent  cloth  upon 
the  glass.  We  are  prepared  to  hear  many 
say,  this  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  useless 
trouble,  but  if  they  will  try  a  few  this  way, 
and  let  the  others  remain  neglected  as  usual, 
with  the  offsets  accumulating  in  the  pots,  and 
the  plants  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry, 
sometimes  burning  in  the  sun,  and  at  other 
times  perished  with  the  frost  or  cold  winds, 
they  will  soon  admit  that  they  have  never  seen 
the  Agapanthus  umbellatus  in  its  true  cha- 
racter; for  in  perfection  it  is  a  noble  plant. 

ORANGE   AND    LEMON    TRE£S« 

There  is  something  aristocratic  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree,  and  id- 
thoDgh  they  require  no  more  pains  than  many 
plants  whici    ire  nursed  and  taken  great  care 


of,  there  is  nothing  much  more  neglected. 
In  all  establishments  there  are  aomeover- 
grown,  long-legged,  pot-bonnd  plants,  that  ex- 
hibit all  the  symptoms  of  neglect  or  positive 
ill-usage  ;  generally  speaking,  the  mould  they 
are  in  is  sour  and  clogged  together,  the  roots 
half  rotted,  Ihe  trunk  or  stems  covered  with 
scale  or  vermin  of  other  kinds,  the  leaves 
small  and  yellow.  If  we  see  younger  plants, 
that  have  only  been  in  the  country  a  year,  it 
is  the  same  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  ;  at  the 
proper  season  they  are  not  potted  ;  they  are 
making  stunted  growth,  or  are  otherwise 
neglected.  Whether  it  is  that  the  plant  is 
misunderstood,  or  they  are  considered  not 
worth  the  trouble,  not  one  place  in  twenty  is 
a  proper  asylum  for  these  trees  ;  and  when 
they  are  i  ntroduced  in  fine  health,  they  generally 
get  worse  and  worse,  until  they  are  scarcelj 
worth  the  trouble  of  recovering  or  of  throwing 
away.  When  the  tubs,  or  pots,  or  boxes  in 
which  they  grow  are  too  big  to  move  about^ 
and  are  crowded  altogether  into  a  reeeptade 
hardly  big  enough  for  a  third  of  their  number, 
we  can  feel  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  them 
to  give  the  proper  attention,  and  contem- 
plate the  certainty  of  their  taking  harm  from 
the  confinement,  their  want  of  air,  light,  and 
water,  or  from  too  much  wet,  with  nothing  to 
either  drain  it  off  or  blow  it  off.  We  care  not 
where  anybody  goes,  all  the  old  establish- 
ments are  alike,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
where  everything  is  first-rate,  it  is  rare  to 
find  either  an  orange  or  a  lemon  tree,  or  any 
of  the  tribe  of  shaddock,  citron,  or  lemon,  in 
what  could  be  fairly  called  good  health  and 
condition.  But  for  its  claims  on  our  skill  and 
industry,  where  is  the  subject  can  beat  any  of 
the  tribe  ?  Its  odoriferous  qualities  are  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  subject  in  cultivation. 
Perhaps  the  Daphne  indica  odorata  may  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  these,  but  certainly  if 
there  be  any  difference  the  Daphne  must  give 
place  to  the  orange  and  citron  tribe.  The 
flowers  are  delicate  and  graceful,  the  tree  ever* 
^green  and  handsome,  and  tractable  in  ever/ 
sense  of  the  word,  for  it  may  be  trained  n 
dwarf,  a  pyramid,  or  a  standard.  It  may  be 
budded,  grafted,  or  stmck  from  cuttings,  each 
will  grow  in  the  stock  of  the  other,  and  the 
tree,  kept  in  good  order,  will,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  have  flowers,  and  fruit  of  all 
sizes  and  states  of  ripeness  and  unripeness. 
But  no  tree  sooner  feels  the  effect  of  neglect^ 
and  none  have  been  more  subject  to  it.  The 
shaddock  is  the  most  rapid  growing  of  the 
whole  family,  and  therefore  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  stocks,  and  all  the  kindp  wiU  graft 
or  bud  well  on  it,  and  grow  vigorously. 
Our  first  business  is  to  direct  something  to  be 
done  with  the  old  and  ugly  trees  already  about 
the  countiy. 
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UAMAQMMJaXT  OF  0^3  TSBSa  IN  BAD  HBALTEL 

Cat  lA  the  bead  to  Imlf  Its  pretent  8ize»  and 
cut  out  altogether  soom  of  the  weakest 
bmieh»»  that  Ibereraaj  be  room  forahealthj 
growth  from  the  shomMd  hraaohea  t  at  the 
aame  time  that  the  head  is  cot  in^  take  the 
roots  oat  of  the  tob  or  pot,  and  if  the  ball  be 
▼ery  hard,  damp^  and  biaek,  soak  it  some 
hotua.  and  wash  out  all  the  earth.  Fill  the  pot, 
box,  or  tob  thus  :  first  pot  plenty  of  crocks,  to 
aecare  good  drainage^  next  the  loam  from 
rotted  turves  three-fourths,  one-fourth  cow- 
dnng  and  peat,  the  cow-dung  verj  much  dam  ped 
ii^to  mould,  and  the  peat,  which  should  be 
tttcfyr  broken  small, — ^^e  whole  well  mixed  ; 
aoioe  of  this  on  top  of  the  turyes,  to  make  a 
bed  as  it  were  for  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  and 
the  pot,  tob^  or  box  most  be  filled  up  with  the 
compos^  tacked  in  between  and  well  shaken. 
Orange  and  lemon  trees  that  appear  to  be 
doing  no  good,  and  growing  no  form,  or  an  ugly 
one,  with  naked  branches  and  weakly  shoots, 
may  by  this  operation  be  renovated  in  two  or 
three  seasons  to  full  beauty  and  bearing.  But 
some  eoodittoos  must  be  observed  in  all  eases; 
first,  that  as  the  rotten,  decayed,  and  closely 
matted  portions  of  root  most  be  removed,  a 
large  portion  of  the  head  must  be  removed 
also  ;  second,  that  the  roots  must  be  pressed 
on  all  sides  with  the  soil,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  with  great  eare^  and  pressing  the  earth 
between  them  with  a  blont  piece  of  wood.  It 
is  however  better  in  all  eases  to  freely  prune  the 
roots,  to  ^Militate  this  part  of  the  operation, 
and  to  cut  the  head  in  to  a  complete  skeleton, 
mad  ahorten  the  whole  of  the  branches  very 
much,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  roots,  and 
b^^  tke  laq^  quantity  of  new  wood.  Let 
the  trees  thus  treated  be  placed  in  a  dose  house 
for  some  time,  until  the  young  growth  has 
started,  when  all  the  shoots  wanted  to  form  a 
good  foU  head  most  be  left  on,  but  others,  where 
they  are  too  thick,  must  be  rubbed,  off  before 
th^  waste  the  reoonroes  oi  the  tree  unneces- 
sarily. Whea  they  are  fairly  started,  they 
may  have  air  ia  mild  weather,  but  should  be 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Watering 
most  not  be  done  oflea,  but  effectually  when 
doaa  at  all ;  and  the  poita  or  tuba  must  either 
beaa  fiset,  or  propped  ap  with  bricks  or  blocks 
of  vroody  to  let  the  air  go  freely  underneath 
ikmm,  aoA  the  water  that  cones  through  them 
rna  aaray.  If  there  be  any  portions  of  the 
tree  so  hme  of  shoots  as  to  tpoXL  the  appear- 
aoea,  let  in  a  ieir  bode  here  and  there,  of  the 
BBBBe  4usftd  as  the  head  already  worked,  for 
nothing  is  more  unsightly  thaa  a  decided 
deficiency  in  the  head  or  bush,  nor  is  there 
anything  much  more  easily  rectified  by  means 
of  budding  or  grafting.  This  attention  be- 
stowed on  old  trees,  that  are  now  so  many 
emblems  of  idleness  in  old  estaUishments, 


would  soon  change  their  aspect ;  for  once  in 
sound  whol&ome  compost  instead  of  the  filth 
once  recommended,  they  would  grow  vigor- 
ously and  soon  bloom.  Choose  March  for  the 
operation  ;  it  is  on  all  accounts  the  best  month. 
As  the  general  culture  of  the  orange  forms  the 
subject  of  a  treatise  already  written  for  this 
work,  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  general 
management  now,  but  we  strongly  recommend 
all  who  possess  such  specimens  as  we  have 
mentioned,  to  kill  them  or  cure  them  directly. 

DAPHNE    INDICA    OBORATA. 

This  beautiful  and  highly  odoriferous  plant 
is  one  of  the  most  neglected  subjects  in  culti- 
vation; a  good  specimen  is  as  scarce  as  a 
Queen  Anne's  farthing;  and  be  is  a  lucky 
man  who  ever  possessed  one,  if  indeed  he  be 
not  lucky  who  has  ever  seen  one.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is  perhaps  the  very  worst  that  can 
be  imagined,  if  it  be  neglected ;  and  we  never 
saw  a  large  one  that  was  not  so.  Its  greneral 
growth  is  with  naked  stems,  that  will  not 
support  themselves,  with  a  bunch  of  short 
branches  towards  the  end,  too  thick  to  grow 
well ;  and  three  out  of  four  of  the  bunches  of 
fiowers  on  old  plants  are  deformed  or  cocks- 
comb like,  and  so  crowded  that  the  fiowers 
cannot  open.  Young  plants  may,  however, 
be  grown  better^  if  properly  worked  and  care- 
fully managed ;  and  when  a  specimen  can  be 
got  not  too  long  in  the  legs,  and  with  half  a 
dozen  bunches  of  bloom,  it  is  not  only  pretty, 
but  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  tolerably  last- 
ing. We  have  tried  to  bring  (Ad  plants  into 
shape  and  decent  growth  until  we  are  almost 
tired.  There  is  but  one  proper  remedy,  and 
that  is  to  cut  them  down ;  but  this  will  not 
always  answer :  sometimes  they  will  not  break, 
and  the  plant  is  lost ;  at  other  times  we  have 
been  more  successful.  We  now,  when  we 
get  hold  of  an  antiquated  specimen,  with  its 
crooked  stems  bending  in  all  directions,  and 
its  bunches  of  green  at  the  ends,  sink  the  pot 
in  a  pit,  lay  some  of  the  branches,  and  inarch 
others  on  spurge  laurel,  and  so  make  it  at 
least  answer  the  purposes  of  propagation.  If 
it  breaks  near  the  bottom,  so  much  the  better ; 
because,  when  we  release  all  the  layers  and 
grafts  from  the  old  stock,  any  little  growth 
there  is  "greatly  strengthened,  and  we  make 
the  most  of  it  We  have  in  some  instances 
found  them  break  well  after  all  the  branches 
were  cut  back  to  a  few  inches  from  their  base ; 
and  when  we  saw  how  they  were  breaking, 
we  have  been  able  to  preserve  as  many  shoots 
as  would  make  a  good  bushy  plant,  and  rub 
off  or  cut  away  the  rest  In  growing  them, 
they  must  not  be  excited;  the  slower  they 
grow  the  better,  so  that  they  do  grow.  A  cold 
pit  is  the  best  protection,  because  it  keeps  off 
rain  or  admits  it,  according  as  it  may  be 
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wanted  or  otherwise,  and  it  can  be  made  to 
keep  oif  frost  without  wanting  fife  heat  The 
60)1  for  these  plants  should  be  loam  from 
rotted  turves  two-thirds,  and  one-third  equal 
proportions  of  cow- dung  or  horse-dung  tho- 
roughly decayed,  and  turfy  peat.  These  should 
be  chopped  and  rubbed  through  a  very  coarse 
sieve,  that  would  let  a  bullet  through.  In 
cutting  down  old  plants,  or  before  submitting 
them  to  the  process  of  laying  or  inarching, 
they  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
put  into  larger  ones ;  but  if  they  are  to  be 
cut  back  at  once,  they  may  be  root  pruned  if 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  a  good  deal  of 
the  ball  must  be  removed,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
is  changed,  the  plant,  or  rather  the  stool  of 
the  plant,  should  be  placed  in  a  house  of 
rather  warmer  temperature  than  a  common 
greenhouse,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  There  are 
many  good  nurseries  at  which  they  have  not 
a  single  specimen  of  this  very  excellent  plant. 
They  seem  to  us  to  do  better  upon  their  own 
bottoms  than  they  do  worked ;  for  sometimes 
we  have  seen  a  good  many  that  had  gone  off 
among  a  far  less  quantity  that  stood.  Whether 
this  has  arisen  from  the  stocks  not  being  worked 
in  a  proper  state,  or  their  not  being  well  estab- 
lished, we  have  yet  to  learn:  we  have  had 
many  that  have  stood  for  years  with  care  and 
proper  culture.  Young  plants  should  be  kept 
cool  when  they  have  once  fairly  started.  They 
cannot  be  better  provided  for  than  in  a  com- 
mon garden-frame,  with  a  light  over  them  to 
take  off  and  put  on  at  pleasure.  The  branches 
should  be  thinned  if  they  come  too  thick,  and 
t]iey  want  a  little  regulating  and  pruning; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  blooms 
come  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  there- 
fore that,  although  branches  may  be  thinned 
out,  none  must  be  shortened  till  after  they 
have  bloomed.  When  they  have  done  flower- 
ing, they  may  be  trimmed  into  shape,  and 
left  to  make  their  proper  growth. 
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T^E  operation  of  hybridizing  plants  con- 
sists in  fertilizing  the  stigma  of  the  flower  of 
one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  another,  of  diffe- 
rent though  allied  characters.  The  effect  of 
this,  when  the  cross  fecundation  is  actually 
effected,  is  to  originate  a  new  form,  usually 
possessing  properties  and  characters  interme- 
diate between  its  parents.  Such  a  production 
is  a  mule  or  hybrid  plant,  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is 
understood  as  a  variety. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  power  of 
producing  hybrid  plants  is  one  of  the  most 
important  means  which  man  possesses  of 
modifying  the  vegetable  races,  and  adapting 
jthem  to  his  purposes.     To  it  we  owe  some^ 


indeed  many,  of  oar  most  beautiful  garden 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  our 
fruits  and  vegetables,  many  of  which  have 
been  so  far  improved — ^we  use  this  word  in  a 
relative  sense  only — X\ai  further  amelioration 
or  improvement  seems  hardly  to  be  expected. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  altering  the  cha- 
racters and  properties  of  our  timber  trees  by 
this  process,  but  there  appears  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  not  admit  of  as  much 
being  effected  as  in  the  other  classes  of  plants. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any 
property  that  may  be  possessed  by  plants  of 
any  class,  or  to  which  there  is  any  tendencr^ 
either  inherent  or  manifest,  may  be  modified 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  by  perseverance 
and  assiduity  in  hybridizing. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  enumerate  all 
the  changes  which  have  been  or  may  be 
effected  by  this  process ;  it  will  be  suflicient 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  Among 
flowers  the  most  important  qualities  wliidi 
can  be  impressed  on  the  different  races  are 
greater  hardiness  of  constitution,  precocity  or 
tardiness  of  flowering,  the  communication  of 
odour  where  it  is  not  possessed,  increase  in 
the  size,  alterations  in  the  form  of  individual 
flowers,  or  greater  prolificacy,  and  improved 
arrangement,  as  regards  their  collective  pro- 
duction. Modifications  and  blending  of  colour, 
which  are  also  sometimes  aimed  at,  seem  to 
be  the  most  paltry  changes  (in  a  general  sense) 
of  any  that  are  attempted.  These  changes 
afiect  appearance ;  but  among  fruit  and  vege- 
tables the  changes  to  be  effected  should  be 
confined  more  to  productiveness  and  quality 
than  to  appearance.  Thus  the  increase  of 
size,  together  with  the  improvement  or  modi- 
fication of  the  sensible  qualities,  are  the  main 
objects  to  be  sought,  followed  by  such  quali- 
ties of  general  application  as  greater  hardi- 
ness, precocity,  tardity,  or  productiveness.  In 
timber  trees  the  production  of  greater  bulk 
is  the  first  object,  and  then  the  rendering  of 
this  bulk  at  least  of  equal,  if  not  superior, 
strength,  toughness,  compactness,  or  whatever 
peculiar  property  individual  kinds  may  be 
prized  ibr. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  law  very  similar 
to  that  which  obtains  among  animals  also 
regulates  the  production  and  fertility  of  mule 
plants ;  and  so  far  as  observations  have  been 
made  and  recorded,  this  sefems,  as  a  general 
rule,*  to  be  near  the  truth.  Thus  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants  will, 
in  many  cases,  produce  an  intermediate  oflT- 
spring,  perfect  as  far  as  regards  the  exercise 
of  vital  functions,  but  defective  as  regards  the 

*  Much  of  what  may  militate  against  this  opinion 
may  probably  be  referred  -to  some  defect  in  the  pre- 
sent means  and  mode  of  constructing  and  distingiiish- 
ing  different  genera. 
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^wer  of  perpetuating  itself  by  a  seminal 
process.  Even  when  in  the  first  generation 
this  sterility  is  not  apparent,  it  becomes  so  in 
the  second,  and  less  commonly  in  the  third  or 
in  the  fourth  generation.  Such  mules  may, 
however,  be  rendered  fertile  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  of  either  parent,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  then  become  assumed  by  the 
offspring;  in  other  words,  the  hybrid  form 
reverts  to  that  of  one  of  its  parents.  Plants, 
however,  appear  to  possess  this  property  of 
admitting  of  hybridization  far  more  generally 
than  animals;  for  while  animal  mules  are 
comparatively  rare,  there  is  scarcely  any 
family  of  plants  that  will  not  admit  of  being 
hybridized  with  due  care  and  attention.  It 
is,  however,  only  between  species  in  which 
the  degree  of  relationship  is  somewhat  close 
that  this  intercourse  is  effected ;  and  ns  a  rule, 
ihoee  plants  which  accord  most  fully  in  gene- 
ral structure  and  constitution  will  most  readily 
admit  of  artificial  union.  Species  that  are 
Tcrj  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural 
obstacle  which  prevents  mutual  fei*tilization, 
and  this  obstacle  becomes  insurmountable  in 
the  case  of  very  different  genera.  No  such 
thing  as  the  intermixture  of  roses  and  black 
earrants,  and  the  consequent  production  of 
**  black  roses,"  of  which  we  do  sometimes 
hear,  can  therefore  possibly  take  place.  There 
are  some  few  recorded  instances  of  mules  be- 
tween difft:rent  genera,  but  in  these  cnses  a 
certain  degree  of  relationship  existed,  and  the 
productions  were  both  sickly  and  short-lived. 
Thns  Gartner  is  said  to  have  obtained  such 
hybrids,  or  bigeners,  as  they  are  termed,  be- 
tween datu^  and  henbane  and  tobacco  (all 
solanaceous  plants),  and  between  the  poppy 
and  horn  poppy  (both  of  the  same  natural 
order).  Weigman  was  successful  in  mixing 
lentils  and  vetches  (both  leguminous).  Mr. 
Knight  is  recorded  to  have  crossed  the  almond 
with  the  peach  (both  rosaceous).  Kolreuter 
is  recorded  to  have  effected  a  similar  union 
between  different  malvaceous  plants;  and 
Sageret  obtained  a  cross  between  the  cabbage 
and  horseradish,  which  are  both  cruciferous 
|>lant8.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by 
far  the  best  account  of  mule  plants  which  has 
appeared,  regards  these  and  other  like  state- 
ments as  erroneous,  or  at  least  doubtful,  and 
supports  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that,  in  this 
countrj,  where  the  passion  for  horticulture  is 
▼ery  great,  and  the  muling  of  plants  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  there  is  no  un- 
doubted instance  of  a  mule  between  distinct 
genera.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
cases  recorded  of  closely  alHed  species  refusing 
to  intermix.  Mr.  Knight  could  not  succeed 
in  effecting  a  cross  between  the  common  and 
liorello  cherries  ;  and  Dr.  Lindley  mentions 


his  own  vain  endeavours  to  cross  the  goose- 
berry and  the  currant.  Such  plants  as  the 
apple  and  the  pear,  the  raspberry  and  the 
blackberry,  though  very  closely  related,  haVe 
not  been  known  to  intermix.  , 

Wild  hybrid  varieties  occur  but  seldom ;  at 
least,  there  are  not  many  well-attested  in- 
stances of  their  occurrence.  Bentham  ascer- 
tained that  Lapeyrouse's  Saxifraga  luteo- 
purpurea,  and  Decandolle's  S.  ambigua,  are 
only  wild  accidental  hybrids  between  S.  aren- 
aria  and  calyciflora,  being  only  found  where 
the  two  latter  grow  together,  and  there  form- 
ing a  suite  of  intermediate  states  between 
the  two.  Such  genera  as  Salix,  Rosa,  Rubus, 
&c.  are  probably  composed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  wild  hybrids.  Gentians  have  been 
remarked  on  European  mountains,  which  have 
had  such  an  origin.  Bentham  also  mentions 
Cistus  longifolius  as  being  a  hybnd  between 
C.  monspessulanus  and  populifolius,  in  the 
woods  of  Fontfroide,  near  Narbonne;  and 
Cistus  Ledon  is  constantly  being  produced 
between  C.  monspessulanus  and  iaurifolius.  It 
is  the  tendency  of  hybrid  plants,  when  they 
produce  seeds,  to  revert  to  their  parent  forms, 
that  renders  wild  hybrids  so  rarely  met  with. 
Herbert,  however,  mentions  the  following 
genera  as  having  produced  spontaneous  hy- 
brids:— Ranunculus,  Anemone,  Hypericum, 
Scleranthus,  Drosera,  Potentilla,  Geum,  Medi- 
cago,  Galium,  Centaurea,  Stachys,  Rhinan- 
thus.  Digitalis,  Verbascum,  Gentiana,  Mentha, 
Quercus,  Salix,  Narcissus,  and  Crinum.  These 
names  appear  to  be  quoted  by  Herbert  on  the 
authority  of  Schiede. 

Hybrids  obtained  by  fertilizing  the  pistil  of 
one  specits  by  the  pollen  of  another  species  are 
considered  as  true  mules  or  hybrids ;  the  re- 
sult of  intermixing  two  varieties  of  the  same 
species  is  called  a  crossbred.  It  was  held  that 
the  former  were  sterile,  and  incapable  of  yield- 
ing seed ;  whilst  the  others,  on  the  contrary, 
usually  produced  fertile  seed,  which  shortly 
reverted  to  one  or  other  of  the  parents,  unless 
again  influenced  by  further  hybridization. 
This  opinion,  however,  that  all  vegetable 
hybrids  are  sterile,  is  not  found  to  be  tenable, 
though  it  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
cause  of  this  sterility  is  very  doubtful ;  it  has 
been  referred  to  a  want  of  pollen,  but  this 
explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  no 
appreciable  difference  of  structure  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  detected  in  those  cases  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  inquiry. 
Crossbred  varieties  may  certainly  be  hybridr 
ized,  but  there  is  in  them  a  stron*?  tendency 
to  revert  to  one  of  the  parents.  The  progeny 
of  varieties  of  the  same  species  is  in  all  cases 
as  fertile  as  the  parents. 

Refen-ing  to  the  botanical  questions  which 
the  hybridizing  of  plants  involves,  and  rely*- 
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ing  on  numerous  well- ascertained  facts  in 
support  of  his  views,  Dr.  Herbert  considers 
that  genera  are  the  only  really  natural  divi- 
sions among  plants,  the  species  and  varieties 
of  which  have  all  sprung  originally  from  one 
type ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence except  in  degree — ^that  is,  no  absolute 
difference  between  what  are  called  species  and 
varieties.  He  further  considers  that  no  plants 
which  interbreed  can,  according  to  this  view, 
belong  to  distinct  genera,  and  that  any  ar- 
rangement which  separates  such  plants  must 
be  revised ;  that  discrimination  between  spe- 
cies and  permanent  varieties  of  plants  is  arti- 
ficial, capricious,  and  insignificant;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  question  often  raised, 
whether  a  wild  plant  is  a  new  species  or  a 
variety  of  a  known  species,  is  a  waste  of  in- 
tellect upon  a  point  which  does  not  admit  of 
precise  definition. 

The  fertilization  of  plants  is  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  the  emission  of  tubes  of  extreme 
tenuity  from  the  grains  of  pollen  when  ap- 
plied to  the  stigma;  these  tubes  pass  down 
tlie  style  into  the  ovary,  and  eventually  reach 
the  young  ovules,  which  without  this  contact 
are  unfertile.  The  operation,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  aided  by  the  hybridizer,  consists  simply  in 
applying  the  pollen  of  one  plant  (which  be- 
comes the  male  parent)  to  the  stigma  of  the 
other  (which  becomes  the  female  parent).  But 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  fertilization.  The  flower  whose 
stigma  is  to  be  fertilized  is  to  be  deprived  of 
its  own  anthers  (if  it  is  an  hermaphrodite 
flower)  before  they  burst  and  discharge  their 
pollen,  for  in  this  case  it  would  probably  be 
self-impregnated,  and  then  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  success,  for  superfoetation, 
though  not  held  to  be  impossible  in  plants  any 
more  than  in  animals,  is  equally  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  occur.  The  pollen  must  also  be  applied  at 
the  precise  time  when  the  stigma  is  perfectly 
developed  and  covered  with  its  natured  mucus, 
for  otherwise  it  will  not  act ;  in  other  words, 
if  the  stigma  is  too  young  or  too  old,  the 
application  will  be  ineffectual  The  stigma  to 
which  the  pollen  has  been  applied  must  be 
guarded  from  injury  until  after  fertilization 
has  taken  place,  or  the  application  will  be 
ineffectuaL  The  time  which  transpires  before 
this  is  secm*ed  varies  in  different  plants ;  in 
some  it  is  very  slow,  occupying  a  month  and 
upwards.  For  the  same  reason,  after  the 
pollen  has  been  applied,  the  pistils  should  be 
secured  as  far  as  possible  from  any  chance  of 
contact. with  other  pollen,  either  by  the  agency 
of  wind  or  insects,  and  especially  should  they 
be  secured  from  being  influenced  by  the  pollen 
of  their  own  species,  for  this  is  probably  much 
more  ready  in  its  action  than  that  obtained 


from  a  strange  plant  A  very  intenstitrg 
fact  connected  with  pollen  has  not  until  lat- 
terly been  fully  proved ;  we  allude  to  its  pro- 
perty of  keeping,  without  losing  its  peculiar 
vivifying  powers,  if  stored  in  a  pn^^er  manner# 
The  principal  conditions  seem  to  be  to  keep 
it  dry  and  cool  by  whatever  means  may  be 
preferred. 

M.  Haquin,  a  distinguished  horticulturist 
at  Liege,  has  impr^nated  flowers  of  Azalea 
with  pollen  kept  for  six  weeks,  and  Camel- 
lias with  pollen  kept  sixty-fiye  days ;  and  he 
even  thinks  that  it  would  be  quite  effective  if 
preserved  until  the  following  year,  which  sup- 
position i»  coBfirmed  by  the  expericBee  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  a  nurseiyman  in  Yorkshiie, 
who  has  found  the  pollen  of  a  variety  of  Bhodo- 
dendron  Smithii  to  retain  its  fertilizing  power 
for  twelve  months.  Haquin's  plan  of  preserv 
ing  pollen  is  to  gather  the  stamens  just  before 
the  anther  cells  burst,  and  wrap  them  in  writing 
paper,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  room  ;  he  then 
collects  the  pollen  they  emit,  and  preservea 
it  in  sheet  lead  in  a  coed  dry  place.  M.  Grode- 
froy  suggests  that  two  concave  ghssses,  like 
those  employed  for  keeping  vaccine  matter  in^ 
would  be  better*  The  globules  or  granules 
of  pollen  must  not  be  crashed.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  most  valuable  fact  connected  with 
the  subject  before  us,  for  upon  a  proper 
selection  of  pollen  very  much  of  success 
depends,  and  a  store  of  this  ean  therefore  be 
laid  by  whenever  it  is  fM^ocurable,  ready  for 
use  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers.  Unless 
this  were  the  case^  the  means  of  improyement 
would  be  very  limited,  for  it  often  happens 
that  the  two  kinds  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
intermix  are  not  in  flower  at  the  same  time, 
or  at  least  not  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
development. 

In  raising  and  blooming  seedling  plants  in 
this  way,  there  is  one  point  which  it  appears 
to  be  of  importance  to  keep  in  view,  and  that 
is,  that,  whether  it  be  flowers  or  fruit,  the 
real  properties  and  qualities  of  the  seedling 
are  not  at  first  to  be  detected,  and  therefore 
no  hasty  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  as  to 
its  merits.  A  very  remarkable  case  illus- 
trative of  this  point  is  on  record  : — when  the 
late  Mr.  Knight  raised  the  Black  Heart 
Cherry,  part  of  its  first  produce  was  sent  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  con- 
sidered so  bad,  that  had  not  the  tree  been 
called  the  proper^  of  one  of  his  children  (who 
sowed  the  seed),  it  would  have  been  cut  is, 
and  worked  with  something  else ;  the  after 
produce  of  this  tree  was  of  better  quality, 
and  the  variety  is  now  known  as  one  of  the 
richest  of  its  class.  This  case  appears  to  me 
to  be  decisive. 

It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  mention, 
that  as  no  visible  alteration  in  the  appearance 
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of  the  seed  yessels  results  from  impregnation 
bj  another,  this  want  of  change  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  being  conclusive  of  failure. 
Whether  or  not  impregnation  has  been  effected, 
ifl  easily  determined ;  for  when  this  has  taken 
place  the  stigmas  soon  wither,  while  those 
which  have  not  received  the  pollen  remain 
green  and  vigorous  for  a  much  longer  time, 
▼arying  of  course  with  the  duration  of  the 
particular  flower.  A  diange  is  generally  to  be 
noticed  first  in  the  petals,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pelargoniam,  in  which  they  usually  fall  within 
three  or  four  hours  after  impregnation, 
affi>rding  a  convincing  proof  of  the  operation 
h&ng  auccessfoL 

It  may  be  interesting  to  fiotice  a  few  of  the 
recorded  Instances  in  which  definite  results 
have  been  obtained.     One  of  them  is  the  case 
of  some  Fuchsias  raised  by  Mr.  Standish,  of 
Bagsbot,  who  crossed  corymbiflora  with  some 
other  kind,  as  globosa,  and  obtained  but  yery 
moderate  success  in  the    first    generation ; 
these  crosses  were,   however,  again  crossed 
with  one  of  the  parents  (we  believe  globosa), 
and  this  result  was  some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Fuchsia  which  had  then  been  raised.     Mr. 
Knight  impregnated  blooms  of  a  degenerate 
sort  of  pea  with  the  pollen  of  a  large  and 
luxuriant  grey  pea ;  the  seeds  exhibited  no 
perceptible  difference  from  those  of  the  other 
plants  of  the  same  variety,  perhaps  because 
the  external  covering  of  the  seed  was  entirely 
furnished  by  the  female ;  but  in  the  spring 
the  efiect  was  obvious,  for  they  grew  with 
great  luxuriance,   and  produced  dark  grey 
seeds.     By  impregnating  this  variety  with 
others,   the  colour  was  again  changed,  and 
superior  ones  produced*     In  these  experi- 
ments, when  the  pollen  of  a  coloured  blossom 
was  introduced  into  a  white  one,  all  the  seeds 
were  coloQred,'but  the  opposite  was  not  the 
case  when  the  pollen  of  a  white  blossom  was 
xntrodoced  to  a  coloured  one.  Lord  Carnarvon 
obtained  a  mule  Rhododendron  by  fertilizing 
B.  catawbiense  with  B.  arboreum.     In  tiiis 
case  the  mule  had  the  flowers  and  colour  of 
the  latter,  and  the  foliage  and  hardness  of  the 
former.     M.  Gallesio  procured  more  certainly 
double  flowers  by  crossing  those  which  were 
half  double  by  others  in  a  similar  state.     M. 
Fries  Morel  found  crossed  clove  pinks  to 
resemble  the  mother  plant  in  form  and  the 
father  plant  in  colour. .  The  Dean  of  TJan- 
ehester  found  that  in  crossing  lilies,  the  plants 
produced  resembled  the  mother  plant  in  their 
leaves  and  stems,  and  the  father  plant  in  all 
their  reproductive  organs :  this  agrees  remark- 
ably with  the  result  in  the  case  of  Lord  Car- 
narron's  Bhododendron.     Some  very  remark- 
fible  hybrid  Azaleas  were  obtained  by  the 
Stan  c€  Ma&eheater  from  Bhododendron  pon- 
ticnm  fertilized  by  Azalea  pontica.    In  this 


case  there  was  little  trace  of  the  Bhodo- 
dendron in  the  seedling,  except  in  the  tinting 
of  the  flowers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  their 
arrangement :  the  evergreen  habit  of  the 
female  parent  was  totally  obliterated.  He 
also  got  a  seedling  between  Rhodora  cana- 
densis fertilized  by  the  Azalea  pontica;  in 
this  case  the  hybrid  partook  decidedly  of  the 
foliage,  wood,  and  habit  of  the  Bhodora,  its 
female  part^nt,  and  in  the  flowers,  which  were 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  it  followed  the  male 
parent*  Many  other  crosses  were  made  by 
the  same  distinguished  botanist  between 
Bhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and  always  with 
similar  results  ;  and  it  was  on  the  evidence  of 
these  experiments  of  Mr.  Herbert's  that  the 
genera  Bhododendron,  Azalea,  and  Bhodora 
have  been  amalgamated. 

Captain  Thurtell  found  that  in  cross-bred 
Pelargoniums  the  colour  and  spotting  resem- 
bled the  male  parent,  while  the  form  approached 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  female.  In  the 
case  of  Gloxinias  it  has  been  remarked  that 
in  all  cases  when  G.  rubra  has  been  fertilized 
with  6.  speciosa,  or  any  of  its  varieties,  the 
result  has  uniformly  been  a  degeneracy  in  the 
colour  of  the  varieties ;  the  few  which  have 
been  produced  possessing  any  merit  in  this 
respect,  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  with 
G.  Candida. 

The  mode  in  which  colours  act  in  hybrid 
crosses  is  singular.  When  the  bright  yellow 
flower  of  the  white  turnip  is  crossed  with  the 
dull  golden  of  the  Swede,  an  intermediate 
colour  is  not  obtained,  but  some  of  the  mules 
as  to  colour  follow  one  parent,  and  some  the 
other.  When  a  blue  Anagallis  is  crossed  with 
the  orange- coloured,  the  effect  is  to  discharge 
the  yellow  from  the  orange,  leaving  the  dull 
red  which  was  combined  with  it,  whilst  the 
blue  is  obliterated.  In  Mr.  Herbert's  Bhodo- 
dendro- Azaleas,  the  purple  of  one  parent,  and 
the  yellow  of  another,  was  succeeded  in  the 
mules  by  whitish  flovt'ers,  more  or  less  tinted 
with  rose,  and  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the 
upper  segment.  Usually,  however,  it  is  most 
influenced  by  the  male  parent. 

In  the  ab<ience  of  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  this  subject,  we  think  it  may  be 
assumed — 

1st  That  the  characters  of  the  male  parent 
become  more  fully  developed  in  the  flowers 
and  parts  of  fructification  in  the  progeny,  than 
those  of  the  female. 

2d.  That  the  characters  and  general  con- 
stitution and  foliage  of  the  female  are  to  a 
great  extent  transferred  to  the  progeny. 

From  these  deductions,  and  other  consider- 
ations we  may  venture  to  draw  the  following 
inferences,  being  fully  aware,  however,  that 
the  evidence  is  on  some  points  confiicting,  and 
even  contradictory ; — 
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Colour  in  flowers*  seems  generally  to  be 
most  influenced  hy  the  male  parent. 

Form  in  flowers  apparently  more  closely 
follows  that  of  the  female  parent  (this  at  least 
has  been  observed  in  the  Pelargonium). 

Siase  and  robustness  are  communicated  by 
either  parent. 

In  seeds  the  colour  of  those  of  the  male 
parent  predominates. 

In  some  cases  the  intended  female  flowers 
should  be  much  less  advanced  than  the  other; 
the  Calceolaria  is  an  instance.  Other  plants, 
as  the  Pelargonium,  require  to  be  more  ad- 
vanced. The  moment  is  to  be  seized  when 
the  stigma  of  one  flower,  and  the  pollen  of  the 
other,  are  in  perfection. 

Flowers  intended  to  be  crossed  should  be 
secured  against  the  intrusion  of  insects  before 
they  become  developed,  and  this  protection 
must  be  continued  till  after  there  is  evidence 
of  impregnation  being  effected. 

It  is  not  requisite,  as  often  stated,  that  the 
flowers  on  both  parent  plants  should  be  as  nearly 
&:<  possible  in  the  same  stage  of  advancement ; 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  pollen  may  be  kept 
for  any  reasonable  period,  and  when  there  is 
a  store  of  pollen  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
stigma  should  be  properly  developed — that  is, 
fresh,  and  covered  with  its  mucous  secretion. 

The  anthers  from  the  intended  female  flower 
should  be  removed  before  they  are  enough  ad- 
vanced to  have  burst  their  pollen  cells,  so  that 
the  pollen  may  not  escape  on  to  the  stigma  ;  a 
very  small  poi*tion  indeed  of  the  natural  pollen 
being  sufficient  to  set  aside  any  experiment. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  applied  pollen 
should  be  used,  it  being  less  active  than  the 
natural  pollen  of  the  plant. 

There  must  be  a  near  resemblance,  an 
accordance  in  general  structure  and  affinity, 
between  the  plants  to  be  crossed.  Some  are 
more  difficult  to  cross  than  others,  probably  from 
the  tubes  of  the  pollen  grains  being  too  large 
to  pass  down  to  the  ovary  through  the  pistils. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  instance 
of  attempting  to  impregnate  flowers  will  be 
successful. 

The  number  of  fertile  seeds  is  usually 
smaller  in  cases  of  crossing,  than  ia  natural  to 
the  particular  kinds  of  plants. 

Crossed  plants  being  often  less  fertile,  some- 
times even  sterile,  are  in  the  same  proportion 
more  luxuriant,  and  produce  larger  flowers. 

Mule  plants — that  is,  crosses  between  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  same  genus,  are  usually 
either  sterile,  or  become  so  in  the  second, 
third,  or  very  rarely  in  the  fourth  generation. 
They  may  be  fertilized  by  applying  the  pollen 
of  either  parent,  and  in  that  case  assume  the 

*  A  croBB  between  a  rose  or  byblomen  tulip,  and  a 
bizarre,  is  said  usually  to  produce  ''  tricolors/'  which 
are  not  prised. 


character  of  the  parent  by  which  the  pollen 
was  supplied. 

The  fertility  of  a  hybrid  seems  to  depend 
more  upon  the  constitutional,  than  the  botanical 
aflinities  of  the  parents  ;  thus,  Mr.  Herbert 
found  that  Crinum  capense,  an  aquatic,  or 
swamp  plant,  impregnated  either  by  C.  zeyla- 
nicum,  or  C.  scabrum,  which  aflect  drier 
habitats,  produced  offspring  which  during  six- 
teen years  proved  sterile,  while  the  same 
species  impregnated  by  C.  pedunculatum,  C. 
canaliculatum,  or  C.  defixura — all  swamp 
plants,  produced  a  fertOe  cross. 

There  is  usually  a  greater  probability  of 
success  with  plants  that  have  been  accelerated 
by  slight  forcing,  because  there  is  Jess  risk  of 
the  plants  being  fertilized  by  the  accidental 
escape  of  the  natural  pollen. 

Mr.  Herbert  found  that  in  crossing  some 
brilliant  coloured  flowers  with  others  less 
showy,  the  seedlings  produced  flowers  nearer 
the  duller  colour.  This  he  attributes  to  (as 
he  supposes)  the  climate  being  more  congenial 
to  the  duller  coloured  parent ;  and  he  suggests 
that  it  would  probably  not  take  place  in  a 
climate  more  perfectly  congenial  to  the  more 
bi*illiant  coloured  parent. 

Some  of  the  best  double-flowered  hybrids — 
as  of  Camellia  for  example — ^have  been  ob- 
tained from  single  varieties  impregnated  by 
pollen  from  partly  double  flowei*s  ;  that  which 
is  borne  on  a  petal,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a 
petaloid  filament,  is  to  be  preferred.  Probably 
Indian  Azaleas,  in  which  they  usually  abound, 
might  be  obtained  double  in  this  manner.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  also  important  that  the  parent 
plants  should  be  in  a  floriferous  rather  than  a 
vigorous  growing  condition,  if  fine  double 
flowers  are  desired.  Pollen  cannot  always, 
though  it  may  sometimes,  be  obtained  from 
double  flowers.  Dr.  Herbert  observed  a  very 
curious  morphological  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
myrtle-leaved  Camellia,  which  for  twenty-five 
years  he  had  never  seen  to  bear  an  anther 
except  in  one  season,  when  all  the  flowers  on 
every  plant  had  them  ;  but  the  seedlings  by 
this  pollen  proved  the  worst  he  ever  raised  ; 
he  concluded  from  this,  that  the  same  pecu- 
liarity in  the  season,  which  induced  the 
approach  to  a  single  flower,  also  disposed  the 
pollen  to  generate  single  flowers. 

After  all,  the  results  which  are  obtained 
will  frequently  vary  greatly  from  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  general  rules  which  influence 
this  question,  affording  thereby  a  certain 
proof  that  they  are  far  from  peHect.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  spirited  horticulturists  will  turn 
more  of  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
institute  experiments  upon  a  methodical  and 
systematic  plan,  for  so  only  can  we  hope  to  have 
the  errors  of  our  opinions  and  practice  removed, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  undoubted  truth. 


THB  aCTTA  PKECHA  TREK. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCUA  TREE. 
SoHB  interest  naturally  attaches  to  a  plant 
fumiBhing  a  material  like  the  Gutta  Percha, 
whidi,  although  but  recentlj  made  publicly 
known  to  Kuropeans,  is  found  to  be  well 
adapted  for,  and  is  becoming  rapidl}'  applied 
to,  various  economic  uses.  Men  do  not 
"  gather  grapes  of  thoros,  nor  figs  of  tbietlea :" 
in  like  manuer,  the  Gutta  Percha  gum  is  pro- 
duced hj  a  particular  kind  of  tree,  inhabiting 


application  to  the  arts  and  aciences.  The 
name  above  given  as  that  by  which  botaniala 
will  henceforth  speak  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
tree,  was  applied  to  it  by  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker, 
in  die  London  Journal  of  Botany,  whence 
many  of  our  particulars  are  gleaned.  The 
following  is  the  definition  of  the  plant : — 

Iionandra  Gutta,   Hooker  (Gutta  Percha 
tree). — SapotacciB. — A  lar^  tree,  attaining  a 


tropical   regions,    an    eyesight  acquaintance  |  height  of  forty  feet,  and  sometimes  a  diameter 

with  which  tree  may  at  least  be  formed  from    of  three  or  four  feet,  furnished  with  a  milky 

f  the  accompanyiDg  sketch ;  and  in  this  way,  a   j  uice.  The  leaves  are  alternate  on  the  branches, 

r — L  :_   _.. — I   1.:.. —    ...  ; _._.  :_  '-■    somewhat  leathery  in  texture,  and  obovate,  en- 

I  tire  in  outline,  attenuated   at   the  base  into 
the  largish  petiole  by  which  they  are  attached  ; 


fact  in  natural  history,  as  important  in 
way  as  those  quoted  abore,  may  be  impressed 
oa  the  mind.  It  is,  however,  only  to  the 
civious  in  such  mattt^rs  as  these  that  the  plant 
will  present  any  attractions;  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  possesses 
DO  physiognomical  characters  to  render  it  espe- 
eiuly  worthy  of  cultivation  in  our  hothouses 
— for  it  will  need  such  protection  from  the 
rigonrs  of  our  climate — except  as  part  of  a 
botanical  collection. 


they  are  green  on  the  upper  aide,  and  orange 
shining  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  each 
singly  stalked,  more  or  less  drooping,  and 
growing  in  fascicles  from  the  axiU  of  the 
leaves ;  they  are  sub-rotate,  with  a  short  tube, 
and  six  ovate  or  elliptic  spreading  lobes  j 
twelve  prominent  stamens  are  attached  round 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.      The  fruit  ie  egg- 


The  substance  itself — the  concrete  juice  of  ,  shaped,  six-celled,  each  cell  with  one  ovule  ; 


a  large  tree  growing  in  Singapore,  Borneo, 
and  other  Malay  islands— appears  to  have 
first  come  into  notice  in  1S42,  but  the  tree 
which  produces  it  was  unknown,  at  least  to 
Kuropean  botanists,  until  it  was  detected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  by  whom  dried  specimens 
were  forwarded  to  this  country,  quite  recenllyi 
we  believe  during  the  past  year.  From  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  specimens  sent  by 
Mr.  Lobb,  and 'Others  from  Dr.  Oxley,  the 
plant  has  obtained  a  name  and  a  station  in 
syDtematic  botany:  that  name  is  Itonandra 
Gulta,  and  that  station  i«  in  the  natural  order 
Sapotaces.  Other  particulars  published  by 
Dr.  Montgomerie  fornix  us  with  its  local  his- 
tory;  and  daily  experience  is  extending  its 


four  of  the  ovules,  however,  become  abortive, 
and  the  cells  more  or  less  obsolete.  It  is  a  native 
of  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  other  Malay  iehinds. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  islands 
where  it  grows,  but  its  timber  is  of  no  value, 
the  wood  being  peculiarly  soft,  flbrous,  and 
spongy,  pale-coloured,  and  traversed  by  longi- 
tudinal receptacles  or  reservoirs,  filled  with 
the  gum,  forming  ebony-black  lines.  From 
the  fruit  is  obtained  a  concrete  and  edible  oil, 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  with  their  food. 
The  gum  possesses  tlie  singular  property  of 
becoming  plastic  like  clay  when  gradually  and 
thoroughly  heated — as,  for  example,  by  dip- 
ping in  hot  water  till  heated  through — and 
when  in  that  slate  may  be  moulded  to  any 
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form ;  oq  bccomiug  cold  it  regains  its  hanj- 
nees  and  rigidity,  and  in  this  state  is  fii-m,  but 
eafil;  cut  wilh  a  knife.    Tills  Bul»tance,  tlioiigh 


a  ChUla.  (Flower  magnified.} 
only  recently  made  linown  to  Europeans,  is 
even  already  extensively  employed  in  many 
branches  of  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  caout- 
chouc, being  preferred  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing the  property  of  dissolving  without  being 
vulcanised.  Of  the  various  forms  and  modes 
in  which  it  is  already  applied,  may  be  men- 
tioned "tubing  of  all  sorts;  bougies,  cathe- 
ters, and  other  surgical  instruments ;  galoshes  j 
moulding  for  picture-frames  and  other  deco- 
rative purpiis^.a;  whips  and  thonga;  tennis, 
golf,  and  cricket  bails ;  driving-bands  for 
>nachinery,  for  which  it  seeras  especially 
adapted ;  waterproof  and  enduring  boot-solea ; 
door-handles,  walking-sticks,  chess-men,  han- 
dles of  knives,  swords.  Sec,  bnttons,  combs, 
&c."  The  Malayans  employ  it  to  make  han- 
dles for  their  parangs  or  wood-choppers ;  but, 
except  in  this  case,  they  nialie  but  slight  ase 
of  it.  Dr.  Montgomerie  suggests,  among  the 
less  immediately  obvious  uses  to  which  it  is 
opplicalile,  that  of  making  raised  types  and 
embossed  maps  for  the  blind,  aa  it  takea  a 
sharp  clear  impression,  and  is  also  tough  and 
durable.  He  thinks,  moreover,  it  would  likewise 
be  found  serviceable  in  Stopping  decayed  teeth. 
A  patent  for  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  ihe  G-utia  Percha  has  been  taken 
'  B  ,out  by  C.  Hancock,  Esq.,  who  suggests  seve- 
ral methods  of  purifying  the  substance,  which 
usually,  when  imported,  is  much  mixed  with 
extraneous  matter:  thus,  it  may  be  dissolved 
by  heat  and  strained ;  or  it  may  be  passed 
through  a  screw-press ;  or  melted  by  the 
addition  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  the  sol- 
vent being  evaporated  upon  filtering  through 
flannel  or  felt.  In  every  case,  the  gutta 
percha  should  form  a  residnum  of  the  consist- 
ency of  dough  or  putty,  this  plastic  state 
being  secured  by  maiutaining  a  suitable  tem- 
perature during  the  process.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Hancock  would  combine  gutta  percha,  caout- 
chouc, uid  a  sabstance  called  jintaw&n,  in 


order  to  form  an  elastic  material  imperviooi 
to  water,  varying  the  proportions  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness  or  of 
I  elasticiif  required.  For  making  elastic  banda 
a  compound  is  used,  in  which  fifty  parta  of 
gutta  percha  are  combined  with  twenty-four 
of  jintawan,  twenty  of  caoutchouc,  and  six  of 
orpiment  or  sulphuret  From  a  mixture  of 
these  Mr.  Hancock  also  prepares  a  light, 
porous,  and  spongy  material,  suited  for  stuf- 
fing and  forming  the  seats  of  chairs,  cushions, 
mattrasses,  saddles,  Sec. ;  likewise  springs  of 
clocks,  clasps,  belts,  garters,  and  string.  Wbers 
the  requisite  is  flexibility  and  elasticity,  the 
quantity  of  gutta  percha  should  be  diminished  ; 
and  where  flrmness  is  wanted,  increased.  Bj' 
prolonging  the  process  much  hardness  may  be 
acquired,  and  moulds  and  balls  of  gutta  percha 
will  bear  turning  in  the  lathe  like  wood  or 
ivory.  By  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
of  a  tenth  or  larger  part  of  vegetable  wax  or 
tallow,  any  degree  of  solubility  and  soClDess 
may  be  acquired ;  or  the  composition  may  be 
used  as  varnish,  to  cover  other  materials,  con- 
cealing any  odour,  and  imparting  a  surface 
impervious  to  water.  In  printing  and  paint- 
ing of  Bilk  and  cotton,  it  seems  applicable  to 
many  uses,  for  it  amalgamates  readily  with 
colours;  when  interposed  between  two  thia 
sheets  of  gold-leaf  or  tin-foil,  it  combines  theoi 
flrmly  in  one. 

Many  of  the  following  additional  particular» 
are  gleaned  from  Dr.  Montgomerie's  account, 
in  the  Magazine  of  Science,  1645.  He  ob-  , 
serves: — "Imay  not  claim  the  actual  discovery 
of  gutta  percha,  for  though  quite  ui^nowo  to 
Europeans,  a  few  inhabitants  of  certain  parts 
of  Atalay  forests  were  acquainted  with  it. 
Many  of  their  neighbours,  however,  residii^ 
in  the  sdjacent  native  villages,  hnd  never 
heard  of  it.  It  was  occasionally  employed  to 
make  handles  for  parangs,  instead  of  wood  or 
buffalo  horn.  So  long  ago  as  1822,  when 
assistant-surgeon  at  Singapore,  I  was  lold  of 
gutta  percha  in  connexion  with  caoutchouc 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  substance  ; 
Ghitta  Gireh,  Gutta  Tvban,  and  OuHa 
Percha,  (the  ch  in  the  latter  word  being  pro- 
nounced aa  in  perch,  a  fish).  The  name  is 
pure  Malayan ;  Gutta  meaning  Ae  gum  or 
concrete  juice  of  the  plant,  and  Perdia  the 
particular  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  tree  itself 
must  exist  in  Sumatra,  and  perhaps  derive  its 
name  from  thence,  the  Malayan  name  for 
Sumatra  being  Pulo  Percha;  but  though  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  are  situated  only  one  de- 
gree to  the  north  of  Sing^tore,  I  could  not 
find  that  the  subatance  has  ever  been  heard  of 
there  or  in  Sumatra."  On  instituting  experi- 
ments, Dr.  Montgomerie  ascertained  tliat  the 
gutta.  percha  was  likely  to  prove  a  nJa^ite 
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material  for  those  parts  of  surgical  instru- 
ments which  had  been  hitherto  formed  of 
caoutchouc,  the  latter  having  the  inoonveni- 
ence  of  being  easily  injured  by  damp  and  hot 
weather  in  the  tropics.  This  suggestion  was 
highlj  approved  by  the  Medical  Board  of 
Calcutta,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London 
awarded  its  gold  medal  for  the  discovery. 

The  tree  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
island  of  Singapore,  and  in  the  forests  of 
Johore,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malayan  pen- 
insula. Mr.  Brooke  states,  that  it  is  also 
common,  often  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
woods  of  Sarawak,  and  is  called  niato  by  the 
people,  who  are  not,  however,  acquainted  with 
tiie  properties  of  the  sap.  Mr.  Brooke  also 
believes  it  to  be  plentiful  all  over  Borneo,  and 
probably  on  the  thousand  islands  that  cluster 
to  the  south  of  the  straits  of  Singapore.  Its 
frequency  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
several  hundred  tons  of  the  gutta  percha  have 
been  annually  exported  from  Singapore  since 
1842,  when  it  first  came  into  notice*  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  fear  that  the  supply 
must  shortly  decrease,  from  the  wasteful  mode 
in  which  it  is  collected,  a  noble  tree  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  years'  growth  being  often 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  gum,  which  is  the  largest  quantity 
any  one  trunk  afibrds.  The  juice  might,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  obtained  from  this  as  from 
other  trees  by  tapping,  and  thus  procuring  a 
smaller  quantity  for  several  successive  years ; 
but  this  process  is  too  slow  for  the  Malayans, 
and  is  the  less  likely  to  be  adopted,  because 
the  forests  are  common  property,  llie  people 
fell  the  trees,  strip  off  their  bark,  and  collect  [ 
the  milky  juice  in  troughs  formed  of  the  hoi-  i 
low  stem  of  the  plantain  leaf,  when,  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  coagulates. 

It  is  worth  naming,  that  flowering  speci- 
mens of  the  tree  were  sent  in  excellent  condi- 
tion from  Singapore,  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
**  protected  by  a  thin  box,  of  which  the  top  and 
bottom  were  made  of  sheets  of  the  gum  itself." 

We  are  not  aware  that  living  plants  are  at 
present  in  this  country.  We  are,  however, 
informed  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Exeter,  that 
their  collector,  who  sent  home  the  dried  speci- 
mens already  alluded  to,  has  instructions  to  pro- 
cure and  forward  some,  which  will  prove  valu- 
able additions  to  existing  botanical  collections. 

THE   VERBENA,   AKD   ITB   PROGRESS. 

Wb  consider  that  a  great  advance  is  made 
In  the  form  of  this  pretty  and  exceedingly 
useful  flower.  The  petals  of  some  are  wide 
enough  to  touch  at  the  outer  edge,  and  if  the 
same  varieties  that  possessed  this  desirable 
width  of  petal  had  lost  the  notch,  they  would 
be  appr<wchiDg  the  standard  very  closely. 
There  are  others  whose  petals  are  not  so  wide, 


but  which  have  lost  their  notch,  and  if  those 
had  width  of  petal  there  would  be  little  else 
required.  There  is,  therefore,  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  grower.  There  is  na 
good  reason  why  the  seed  of  that  which  haa 
lost  the  notch  should  not  produce  some  with 


wider  petals,  or  the  seed  of  that  which  i» 
already  wide  should  not  produce  new  ones 
without  the  notch ;  at  present  we  have  nothing 
so  good  as  we  require,  but  there  is  no  discou- 
ragement t^our  perseverance.  Still  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  object  to  among  the  new  varieties 
sent  out.  A  florist  makes  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  send  out  some  new,  whether  he  has 
any  better  than  the  old  or  not  A  man  who  has 
taken  all  the  pains  required  with  a  bed  of 
seedlings,  or  a  batch  of  seedlings, — for  many 
pot  them  instead  of  planting  out, — is  disap- 
pointed if  he  cannot  find  something  better  than 
usual,  but  a  few  new  ones  he  must  have,  and 
so  the  colour  supplies  the  place  of  form,  and 
accordingly  a  new  half-dozen  is  selected  for 
some  peculiarity.  But  the  great  drawback 
is  the  notch  at  the  end  of  every  petal.  We 
could  forgive  the  narrowness  of  a  petal, 
rather  than  the  depth  of  a  notch.  We  saw  a 
new  one  last  year  called  Defiance,  reared,  as  we 
were  told,  at  Chelsea.  It  was  as  vivid  a  scarlet 
as  can  be  imagined — a  bold  large  flower,  a 
noble  truss,  and  perhaps,  we  may  say,  de- 
served a  certificate  of  merit  as  a  new  variety, 
but  the  notch  was  conspicuous ;  it  had  advanced 
in  width  of  petal  a  little,  but  if  possible  it 
had  receded  with  regard  to  the  notch,  which  is 
enormous.  There  is  plenty  about  it  to  justify 
its  adoption  in  the  best  collections,  but  as 
much  of  its  claim  to  notoriety  arises  from  its 
noble  truss  and  brilliant  colour  as  from  all  the 
rest  of  its  merits  combined.  We  wish  the 
raisers  of  these  flowers  would  select,  if  not  for 
selling  for  seeding,  some  of  those  which  have 
lost  the  notch,  for  a  verbena  without  that  will 
be  a  most  desirable  improvement. 
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This  haDdBomeerergreen  and  richly-flower- 
ing plant  ia  one  of  the  noblest  ornameDts  of 
the  greenhouee,  and  ita  rohuet  and  half-hardy 
constitution  renders  it  one  of  the  most  desi- 
rable of  floral  subjecla.  It  is  a  splendid 
shrub  or  tree, — for  it  ia  as  easily  cultivated  one 
way  HB  the  other, — and  is  a  generally  esteemed 
faTourite  among  the  permanent  ornnments  in 
the  conservatory.  The  cnrieties  are  extremely 
numerous,  tiie  species  few  ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  English  gardeners  for  moslof  the  sorts 
in  cultivation,  very  few  having  been  imported 
from  China,  and  these,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
appear  to  be  only  seedling  varieties  like  our 
own.  Nothing  can  be  less  alike  in  the  same 
genus,  perhaps,  than  the  diminutive  Sasanqua, 
and  the  monsier  reticulata,  while  the  double 
white,  and  its  companions  red  and  striped, 
iind  others,  form  a  sort  of  middle  class  in  size, 
and  surpass  both  in  beauty.  None  of  the 
thousand  varieties  reared  in  England  seem  to 
follow  either  reticulata  or  sasanqua,  so  that 
it  is  possible  they  are  distinct.  Among  the 
species  and  varieties  earliest  introduced  may 
be  mentioned  Sasanqua  and  Semi-double  Red 
in  1811  ;  Double  Red,  1818 ;  oleifera,  1819; 
Kissi,  1823  ;  euryoides  and  reticulata,  1824. 
Many  have  been  received  from  the  continent, 
and  among  them  a  number  of  rejected  seed- 
lings, bought  in  England,  propagated  and 
named  abroad,  and  sent  back  with  high  sound- 
ing names  and  descriptions  to  he  bouglit  here, 
and  by  good  judges  thrown  away  as  worthless. 
Florists  who  raise  seedlings,  save  for  their  own 
novelties  some  that  they  consider  best,  and 
dispose  of  the  others  among  persons  who  use 


them  for  no  other  purpose  thnn  sending  out 
as  novelties  ;  therefore  in  such  cases  the  pub- 
lic suffer  aa  badly  as  if  the  original  raiser  bod 
sent  them  out,  and  in  many  cases  he  buys 
back,  under  some  tempting  description  and 
name,  some  of  the  very  plants  ho  thought  not 
good  enough  to  name,  and  sometimes  at  s 
larger  price  than  he  obtained  for  the  whole 
batch.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  into 
the  many  hundreds  of  sorts  that  are  now  to 
be  found  in  the  various  catalogues,  nor  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  many  which  are  so  like  each 
other,  and  so  imperfect,  ns  to  be  scarcely 
worth  culture ;  but  we  shall  give  a  few  names 
of  varieties  that  may  be  grown  with  credit, 
and  describe  (>ur  method  of  cultivation,  which 
ditfers  little  perhaps  from  that  of  other  people 
who  have  succeeded. 

FIRST  THEATMENT   OF    TOCKO  PLANTS. 

These  generally  come  to  us  in  a  very  small 
state.  The  imported  plants  frequently  being 
the  completion  of  their  ftrst  growth  from  a 
bud,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  leaves 
of  the  worked  part,  and  often  upon  a  stock  of 
small  size,  in  pots  flUed  and  matted  with  roots 
almost  to  solidity.  These  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage  of  any,  and  if  they  were  simply 
repotted  in  vessels  a  size  larger,  would  be  as 
likely  to  pine  and  die  as  to  live.  Many  English 
plants  purchased  in  from  some  nurseries  will 
he  found  matted  in  the  same  way,  though 
larger,  and  tbey  are  in  as  great  danger,  if 
merely  shifted,  as  the  smaller  ones,  but  from 
there  being  more  to  cut  at  they  would  be 
headed  in    a  little,  to  give   vigour  to   new 
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growth,  while  the  smaller  ones  have  not  a  leaf 
to  spare.  The  first  thin^  therefore,  to  do 
with  a  new  young  plant,  is  to  tarn  out  the 
ball  and  examine  the  state  of  the  roots  ;  if 
they  do  not  fill  the  pot,  the  conclusion  is  that 
the  stock  is  joung  as  well  as  the  plant,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  stock  has  been  matted  in  a 
smaller  one,  and  that  the  shift  it  has  had  has 
not  been  properly  conducted  ;  but  if  you  see 
healthy  roots  making  their  way  round  the 
outside  of  the  ball,  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  ;  they  may  be  shifted,  if  the 
growth  has  been  completed,  into  a  pot  a  size 
larger,  without  disturbing  the  ball.  If  the 
roots  are  matted,  take  the  ball  out  of  its  con- 
finement, and  soak  it  an  hour  to  wet  it  quite 
through.  If  any  part  of  the  roots  appear 
rotted,  carefully  remove  them,  and  where 
they  are  in  such  a  solid  mat  as  to  prevent 
free  growth,  remove  enough  to  give  the  rest 
room  to  grow,  and  shake  or  wash  all  the  mould 
out ;  better  is  it  to  cut  the  roots  almost  to  the 
stump,  than  to  leave  on  any  that  will  not  or 
cannot  grow.  Now  take  loam  that  has  been 
formed  of  rotted  turves ;  if  they  were  cut  thin, 
and  the  vegetation  rotted  in  them,  they  will 
be  found  rich  in  vegetable  mould,  and  would 
grow  plants  almost  without  any  mixture ; 
but  equal  quantities  of  peat  earth  and  rotted 
cow  dung,  to  the  extent  of  one  portion  to 
three  of  the  loam,  will  render  it  lighter  and 
more  porous.  If  the  loam  is  of  the  top  spit, 
and  the  turves  rotted  in,  or  the  turves  were  ori* 
ginaliy  cut  very  thick,  the  proportion  of 
vegetable  mould  will  be  much  less,  and  there 
must  be  vegetable  mould  or  more  peat  and 
cow  dung  to  compensate.  If  the  loam  be 
pretty  nearly  clean  but  of  good  friable  quality — 
and  it  ought  to  be  the  latter  to  answer  at  all — 
one  half  loam  and  one  fourth  vegetable  mould, 
and  an  eighth  each  of  cow  dung  and  peat  earth, 
will  do  ;  upon  the  mixing  of  these  all  ought 
to  be  rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve, 
snch  as  would  let  a  hazel  nut  through,  and 
when  mixed,  if  it  should  appear  too  adhesive, 
which  is  not  very  likely,  a  little  silver  sand 
may  be  added  until  it  is  of  right  texture 
Now  take  a  pot  of  the  proper  size,  fill  one 
fourth  with  potsherds  or  crocks,  then  some 
compost,  highest  in  the  middle,  enough  to 
bring  the  collar  of  the  plant  (which  is  where 
the  root  .begins)  near  the  top  of  the  pot ;  spread 
the  roots  out  evenly  and  fill  up,  pressing  the 
soil  about  the  fibres  and  bringing  the  compost 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  pot ;  well  water,  and 
plunge  the  pot  into  a  moderate  bottom  heat, 
and  cover  with  a  bell  or  hand  glass.  Although 
it  may  be  directly  after  they  have  completed 
their  first  growth,  this  will  start  them  again, 
and  they  will  make  another  season  of  wood, 
even  in  time  to  fiower,  if  it  were  desirable  ; 
bat)  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  an  ama- 


teur and  that  of  a  florist  are  widely  different* 
The  nurseryman  or  florist  wants  to  multiply 
his  stock  as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore 
makes  all  the  wood  he  can.  The  amateur 
desires  to  get  a  handsome  plant  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  does  not  depend  on  the 
quantity  so  much  as  the  form  of  the  wood. 
Supposing  then  we  have  two  of  these  mise- 
rable little  plants  repotted  as  we  have  directed, 
the  one  we  leave  to  grow  as  fast  as  it  will,  the 
other  we  will  suppose  to  have  not  more  than 
two  or  three  eyes.  As  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  swell  after  the  repotting,  unless  it  is  bidding 
fair  to  grow  handsome,  take  out  the  top  bud, 
or  shorten  the  shoot  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
but  if  the  shoot  already  made  indicates  a  dis- 
position to  grow  handsome  and  throw  lateral 
branches,  leave  all  on,  and  as  they  grow, 
merely  notice  that  no  unhandsome  growth  be 
made,  by  stopping  any  joint  that  grows  the 
wrong  way  or  out  of  shape.  The  proper 
form  for  the  plant  is  a  well  regulated  bush,  or 
a  handsome  standard ;  we  are  now  directing  for 
the  bush.  The  plants  are  to  be  watered  rather 
liberally  while  growing,  and  when  they  are 
advancing  pretty  fast  let  the  ball  be  turned 
out,  to  see  if  the  roots  have  reached  the  side 
of  the  pot,  and,  before  they  begin  to  mat  or 
cross  each  other,  carefully  shii^  them  to  a 
larger  pot  with  the  same  compost,  and  return 
them  to  their  place ;  they  ought  not  to  be 
checked  in  their  growth,  therefore  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  ball  of 
earth  or  damage  the  roots,  and  the  collars  of 
the  plants  must  not  be  sunk  into  the  compost 
the  least  shade  lower  than  they  were  before. 
Continue  the  watering  while  the  growth  goes 
on,  but  when  there  ceases  to  be  any  more 
leaves  coming,  and  the  foliage  there  is  grows 
to  its  full  size,  they  may  first  be  lifted  out  of 
the  plunging  medium  and  placed  on  their  own 
bottom ;  next,  they  may  be  removed  close  to 
the  glass,  and  be  shaded  from  the  sun  ;  next, 
to  the  greenhouse,  still  shaded  ;  afterwards 
to  a  cold  frame  or  pit ;  all  of  which  time  they 
are  to  have  little  or  no  water.  This  has  so 
far  saved  a  whole  season  of  growth,  and  per- 
haps saved  the  plant  altogether,  for,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  they  do  occasionally 
come  so  miserably  weak,  that  before  the 
growing  season  they  would  sometimes  perish. 
The  plants  so  pushed  into  second  growth  re- 
quire care  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  ought  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  open  air  until  this  is 
effected.  Cold  winds,  rain  and  damp,  would 
be  much  against  them,  therefore  there  is  no 
contrivance  better  adapted  for  them,  until  the 
wood  is  ripened,  than  a  common  cold  frame  or 
pit,  which  may  be  closed  partly  or  altogether 
as  wet  or  wind  may  render  it  necessary. 
When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  it  may 
be  thrown  more  open  to  the  weather,  and  up 
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to  September  may  be  on  a  shady  border.  The 
plants  will  occasionally,  ev6n  with  such  second 
growth,  be  found  set  for  bloom  at  the  end  of 
each  shoot  If  you  are  still  anxious  for  growth 
instead  of  bloom,  pick  off  the  buds  at  once, 
for  the  plant  stirs  bnt  little  all  the  time  the 
buds  are  swelling  and  the  flowers  blooming. 
In  short,  two  complete  growths  may  be  had 
by  taking  off  the  buds,  if  there  be  any,  and 
placing  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and 
this  must  be  looked  to  now  and  then,  by 
turning  out  the  ball  and  examining  them,  for 
the  best  rule  for  shifting  plants  is  to  do  it 
when  the  fibres  begin  to  meet  next  the  pot 
In  the  new  growth,  which  will  begin  much 
sooner  from  having  no  bloom,  the  '  same 
watchfulness  as  to  handsome  form  must  be 
obserred,  except  where  the  growth  alone  is 
wanted  for  stock,  because  in  that  case  it 
matters  not  where  it  comes  ;  the  object  is  to 
get  as  many  buds  or  joints  as  possible.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  growth  would 
be  still  accelerated  by  increasing  the  tempe- 
rature, for  which  purpose  the  propagator  will 
even  submit  the  plant  to  the  coolest  part  of 
the  stove,  or  place  it  in  a  propagating  house, 
which  is  always  kept  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature than  a  greenhouse,  either  by  means 
of  a  hot-water  tank,  or  a  baric  bed,  hot  the 
specimen  grower  will  look  more  to  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  growth  than  its  quantity. 
The  joints  are  shorter,  the  leaves  closer,  and 
the  habit  therefore  more  compact  when  the 
plant  is  not  hastened.  These  plants  will  have 
made  their  growth  much  sooner  than  those 
which  are  allowed  to  bloom  ;  and  while  the 
propagator  will  carefully  remove  the  bloom 
buds  again,  the  amateur  will  probably  allow  his 
to  perfect  its  flowers  for  the  next  blooming  time. 

PBOPAG^TJON    BT   INJLBOHING. 

Grafting  by  approach  or  inarching  is  a 
favourite  mode  of  propagating  the  Camellia ; 
for  this  purpose,  healthy  stocks  of  the  single, 
or  vigorously  growing  kinds  are  raised  by 
euttings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
and  are  for  this  purpose  procured  two  years 
old.  A  shoot  of  the  plant  which*  is  to  be  pro- 
pagated is  bent  towards  the  stock,  the  wood  is 
cut  quite  square  on  the  face,  and  nearly  half 
way  through.  The  stock  is  cut  in  a  similar 
way,  so  that  they  At  together  well ;  with  a 
sharp  knife  a  notch  or  slit  is  made,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  tongue  downwards  in  one, 
and  upwards  in  the  other,  and  these  are  tucked 
in  a  little  way,  so  as  to  make  the  join  more 
steady  and  complete,  than  when  the  two  are 
merely  bound  togelher  without  the  tongue, 
although  they  would  unite  even  so.  These 
are  then  placed  so  as  to  make  the  barks  of 
both  join  on  one  side  at  least,  which  is  all 


that  can  be  done  if  one  is  larger  than  the 
other,  bat  if  bofii  stock  and  shoot  are  the 
same  sise  the  bark  meets  on  both  sides  ;  the 
stock  must  be  fixed  so  that  the  join  may  not 
be  disturbed,  and  the  plant  and  that  be  kept 
growing.  The  time  of  year  for  this  operation 
is  when  the  plants  begin  to  push  their  growth, 
and  the  stocks  are  growing,  and  if  the  stocks 
are  not  growing  so  fast  as  the  plant,  it  should 
be  put  in  moderate  heat  and  be  forced,  but 
when  they  are  inarched  they  should  both  be 
put  in  heat,  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
naiy  greenhouse,  but  not  so  warm  as  a 
stove.  All  the  shoots  that  are  to  be  inarched 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  the  pots  with  the 
stocks  in  them  so  fixed,  by  props  or  otherwise, 
as  that  they  cannot  be  shaken  or  disturbed. 
After  a  few  weeks,  say  six  at  the  least,  or  two 
months  is  safer,  the  ties  may  be  undone,  and 
the  plants  examined,  to  see  if  the  union  have 
taken  place,  which,  if  the  join  has  been  neat 
and  the  stocks  in  good  growing  order,  is  pretty 
certain;  the  shoot  that  is  on  the  main  plant 
may  then  be  cut  just  below  the  join,  the  piece 
will  be  then  fairly  in  the  stodk  ;  when  these 
are  all  cut  off  they  may  be  put  near  the 
light,  well  watiered,  and  the  top  of  the  stock 
that  is  above  the  join  be  taken  off,  and  thua 
the  whole  nourishment  of  the  stock  thrown 
into  the  graft ;  when  the  growth  is  perfected 
they  may  be  removed  into  a  cool  pit  where 
they  can  be  shaded,  and  they  will  require  but 
little  water.  The  greatest  exactness  must  be 
observed  as  to  the  state  of  the  plants  when 
inarched  ;  the  buds  of  the  plant  ought  to 
begin  swelling,  and  the  stock  begin  to  grow. 
If  the  slock  be  at  all  bushy  at  the  top,  a^  bat 
one  shoot  must  be  removed,  and  the  graft 
ought  to  be  performed  below,  on  the  thickest 
part  of  the  stock,  that  is  to  say,  as  low  as  the 
work  can  be  well  done.  With  regard  to  the 
shoot  of  the  plant,  be  guided  by  eircumstances; 
if  there  be  two  eyes  above  the  join  it  is  enough, 
but  as  inarching,  which  is  troublesome  com- 
pared with  other  grafting,  is  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  making  good  strong  plants  at 
starting,  they  are  used  much  larger  than  would 
suffice ;  many  who  have  favourite  plants  with 
a  shoot  that  can  be  spared  will  i»t)care  a 
good  stock  to  inarch  it  on,  and  be  guided 
by  the  length  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  as  to 
how  madb  they  will  join  on  the  stock. 

PBOPAQ^TION   BT   GRJLFTIN«t. 

This  is  the  best  way  of  propagating  for 
amateurs,  because  it  neither  keeps  the  plants 
out  of  their  places,  nor  makes  a  litter  in  the 
house ;  they  have  only  to  take  care  that  the 
joins  are  made  very  neatly,  fit  very  close,  and 
are  bound  firmly,  but  not  too  tight.  Of  the 
many  ways  of  grafting  none  need  fail ;  from  a 
small  piece  of  wood  with  only  a  single  bud  on 
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it»  to  a  good  long  scion^  all  may  be  made  to 
mite ;  but  much  depends  on  circnmstaoces,  as 
to  the  mode  employed.  The  stooks  most  be 
in  a  growing  state,  and  the  buds  of  the  scion 
have  begun  to  swell.  The  stocks  are  in  gene- 
ral headed  down,  that  all  the  strength  may  be 
directed  to  the  scion.  Suppose,  then,  we  have 
only  one  bud  on  a  small  piece  of  wood,  with 
the  leaf  attached;  it  may  be  cut  wedge-shaped, 
aad  the  stock,  which  should  have  a  bud  at  the 
highest  part,  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  wedge. 
The  reason  for  a  bud  being  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  stock  is,  that  a  current  of  sap 
^ould  be  maintained  to  the  top,  to  promote 
the  anion.  Another  way  of  grafting  with  a 
single  bud  is,  to  cut  the  stock  with  a  long, 
sloping  cut,  half  way  through,  and  the  bud 
must  be  cat  to  match,  and  a  slit  ought  to  be 
ent  upwards  in  one,  and  downwards  in  the 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  steadying  hold. 
A  third  mode  of  grafting  with  a  single  bud 
and  its  wood,  is,  by  reversing  the  wedge ;  that 
is,  by  catting  the  bud  like  a  saddle,  and  making 
die  stock  the  wedge ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
good,  because  you  thereby  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  leading  bad  in  the  stock.  Another  way 
of  bad-grafdng  is,  to  cut  the  bud  and  the  sto^ 
to  fit  each  other,  in  seme  such  ¥ray  as  carpen* 
ters  mitre,  so  that  the  piece  with  the  bud  fits 
into  the  place  mitred  in  the  other;  but  the 
simplest  is  the  first  or  second,  and  they  are 
the  sa^t  to  adopt  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  bark  of  the  bud  or  graft 
most  touch  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  be  com- 
pletely fitted  to  it  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both. 
There  is  only  a  necessity  with  regard  to  one 
aide,  when  ^e  stock  is  larger  than  the  scion 
or  bad ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  a 
graft  were  put  in  the  centre  of  a  stock,  it  must 
*  fidl ;  bat  that  if  the  bark  be  fitted  on  one  side 
it  will  unite;  this  is  material.  In  grafting  of 
all  sorts  a  neat  fit,  the  barkof  both  touching,  en- 
sorea  success,  the  reverse  produces  a  failure.  In 
grafting  a  good  strong  scion  on  a  stock,  it  is  a 
eemroon  thing  to  make  the  unioa  in  the  middle, 
and  to  let  the  ander  half,  which  hangs  below 
Ike  anion,  go  into  a  phial  of  water  ti^  to  the 
place,  80  as  to  feed  it  with  water  while  it  is 
oniting ;  bat  thisis  only  desirable  when  the  piece 
intended  to  be  grafted  is  too  large  to  venture 
with  the  limited  nourishment  of  the  stock. 

The  advantage  of  all  kinds  of  grafting  over 
^e  inarch  grafting  or  grafting  by  approach  is, 
that  a  man  may  use  up  all  those  shoots  which 
may  come  oSf  without  ii^uring  the  appearance 
of  his  collection  of  plants,  and  keep  the  plants 
in  their  proper  situations,  instead  of  being 
oUiged  to  ^poil  the  appearance  of  his  best 
specimens,  1^  either  jdiicing  the  pot  of  stocks 
about  his  best  houses,  or  removing  his  plants 
to  another  place*  Camellias  require  very  dif- 
ietettt  treatment  for  blooming  and  for  propa- 


gating by  inarch  grafting;  consequently,  if 
a  handsome  specimen  have  two  or  three  shoots 
too  long,  or  have  here  and  there  a  shoot  which 
could  be  well  spared,  he  must,  if  he  inarch  it, 
submit  the  specimens  to  the  treatment  of  the 
grafting- house,  or  bring  the  stocks  into  his 
show-house,  and  disfigure  the  plant  by  tying 
the  spare  shoots  to  stocks  in  pots,  fixed  aU 
about  it ;  whereas  if  they  were  cut  off  at  once 
the  plant  would  be  improved,  and  they  would 
do  the  grafting  in  a  proper  place,  without 
interfering  with  any  of  the  principal  houses. 

PB0PA6ATIN6   BY   CUTTINGS. 

This  mode  is  seldom  practised  for  any  but 
stocks,  because  of  the  time  lost  in  the  getting 
up  of  the  plants  to  any  size,  and  the  generally 
less  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  plant  in 
advancing  years.     Many  of  the  varieties  of 
Camellia  are  naturally  delicate,    and   their 
growth  weakly,  compared  with  others.     All 
the  singles,  and  many  of  the  semi-doubles,  are 
of  exceedingly  robust  habit,  and  these  are 
selected  for  stocks.     Two  joints  are  enough 
for  a  cutting,  one  under  ground  and  the  other 
above ;  bift  as  there  is  generally  plenty  of  stuff 
to  be  had  adapted   for  stocks,  the  ends  of 
shoots  are  mostly  selected,  two  or  thrt^e  joints 
above  the  soil  and  one  joint  under,  because 
they  sooner  make  large  plants,  and  the  top 
bud  takes  the  lead.     The  cuttings  are  pre- 
pared by  cutting  the  wood  away  below  the 
bottom  joint  and  issue  of  the  lower  leaves, 
that   the  roots  may  proceed  from  the  eyes 
there.     A  pot  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  filled 
thus :  crocks,  one  third ;  compost,  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  levelled  properly, 
and  struck  upon  the  potting  table  two  or  three 
times,  to  settle  it  moderately  firm ;  the  last 
inch  is  filled  with  silver  sand,  and  the  whole 
gently  saturated  with  water.     The  cuttings 
are  then  placed  very  thick,  not  an  inch  apart, 
by  sticking  them  through  the  sand  to  touch 
the  compost,  but  not  to  go  into  it,  filling  the 
pot   all  but  enough  room  round  the  edge 
to  admit  of  a  bell  glass  being  covered  over, 
and  the  edge  being  pressed  into  the  sand ;  a 
little  gentle  watering  with  a  fine  rose  closes 
the  sand  all  about  the  stems ;  and  they  are  to 
be  covered  with  the  glass  and  put  into  gentle 
bottom  heat,  and  a  paper  over  them  for  shade. 
The  glass  may  be  left  a  few  days,  say  three  or 
four,  without  being  touched;  but  in  the  event 
of  there  being  the  least  signs  of   dryness, 
water  over  the  glass  so  that  it  may  run  down 
inside  the  edge  of  the  pot, — the  sand  will 
soon  be  saturated.     The  glasses  may  be  re- 
moved about  the  fourth  day  and  wiped,  the 
cuttings  watered  all  over  with  a  fine  rose,  and 
be  covered  again,  the  glasses  being  first  wiped 
dry  inside.    Attention  to  these  matters  must 
be  given  every  morning,  but  on  no  account 
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omitted  more  than  one  day.  The  lower  com- 
po8t»  absorbing  and  drawing  together,  keeps 
the  sand  pretty  dry,  and  every  two  or  four 
hours  they  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  refreshed,  in 
case  of  the  sand  being  too  dry,  and  the  glasses 
be  wiped  perfectly  dry  inside.  In  a  few  weeks 
these  cuttings  will  begin  to  grow  and  root,  for 
they  will  grow  before  they  are  actually  rooted ; 
and  when  thoroughly  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  off  into  large  sixty- sized  pots,  one  in 
each.  Put  a  lump  of  peat,  or  some  moss,  or 
some  crocks,  in  the  bottom  of  each,  an  inch 
thickness,  then  a  little  compost,  highest  in  the 
middle  ;  now  take  the  pot  of  cuttings,  and 
water  them  thoroughly;  then  strike  the  pot  on 
the  table,  gently,  on  its  side,  and  the  sand  and 
compost  will  loosen  on  the  side  that  is  upwards; 
do  this  all  round  by  turning  the  pot,  when  by 
a  jerk  the  whole  ball  may  be  delivered  on  the 
table.  This  enables  you  to  remove  them  one 
by  one,  with  all  their  roots.  Hold  them  up* 
right,  one  in  the  mi(?dleof  each  pot,  resting  it 
on  the  soil  already  there,  or  pressing  it  down 
a  little,  if  necessary,  and  spreading  the  roots 
out  all  round  the  centre,  but  keeping  the 
roots  pretty  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  soil — for 
none  of  the  stems  ought  to  be  buried — filling 
up  all  round  with  compost,  gently  pressed 
down  round  the  side.  Well  water  them,  and 
keep  them  under  glass,  shut  up  a  day  or  two, 
all  shaded.  If  quite  convenient,  they  would 
be  all  the  better  for  returning  to  a  little 
warmth  a  few  days,  but  they  must  be  carefully 
shaded.  When  once  they  have  established 
their  roots  and  are  growing  again,  you  must 
be  guided  by  your  means  as  to  bow  long  you 
will  keep  them  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  propa- 
gating-house,  or  pit,  or  declining  hot-bed — all 
of  which  are  good  for  them ;  or  whether  you 
will  pot  them  to  make  their  growth  without 
heat.  When  they  have  completed  their  growth, 
which  under  any  circumstances  will  be  in  a 
few  weeks  after  they  start,  and  their  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened,  or  any  time  afterwards 
previous  to  their  growing,  they  must  be  re- 
potted into  forty-eight-sized  pots ;  and  while 
under  hand  for  this  purpose,  all  the  side  and 
useless  shoots  may  be  trimmed  off.  The  potting 
to  be  done  as  before,  and  all  of  the  plants  to 
be  put  into  a  brick  pit,  without  heat,  but  under 
glass,  for  protection.  Here  they  may  make  a 
second  year's  growth,  in  which  state,  or  any 
time  after,  they  will  be  in  fine  order  for 
grafting.  Many  prefer  very  strong  stocks; 
and  although  one  year  potted  are  often  used, 
for  new  and  scarce  varieties  two  years  old  is 
as  young  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  so  that  they 
are  repotted  every  year,  and  never  allowed  to 
be  pot-bound,  the  older  a  stock  is,  the  more 
rapidly  does  a  new  variety  grafted  or  inarched  on 
it  become  a  considerable  tree ;  the  growth  being 
not  only  more  rapid,  but  also  more  vigorous 


and  more  noble ;  for  the  foliage  is  larger,  the 
bloom  larger  and  more  durable,  and  the  colours 
better.  Stocks  are  hardy  and  healthy  enough 
to  thrive  in  a  pit  or  wooden  garden  frame  or 
light,  after  they  are  once  established ;  so  that 
it  is  not  only  little  trouble,  but  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  keep  up  a  number  of  healthy  stocks 
of  all  .ages,  doing  a  few  every  year,  and  re-^ 
potting  them  from  season  to  season,  so  as  to 
have  always  ready  some  of  any  size  and  about 
every  age  that  they  can  be  required, whereon  to 
graft  the  prunings  of  the  best  plants,  and  any 
new  variety  you  may  procure,  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  propagate. 

MANAGEMENT   OF   LABGER  PLANTS. 

The  Camellia  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  to 
manage  of  any  half-hardy  evergreen  shrubs. 
They  require  attention  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind,  and  not  much  of  it  Their  routine  is  to 
bloom,  to  commence  a  new  growth  all  over, 
which,  when  completed,  exhibits  the  bloom 
buds  at  the  ends  of  all  the  shoots,  to  rest 
awhile,  or  do  nothing  but  very  gradually  swell 
the  buds,  fiower,  and  grow  again.  Many 
complain  that  their  Camellias  do  not  set  well 
for  bloom.  There  is  one  thing  that  will  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  so ;  and  that  is,  a  check 
while  they  are  making  their  growth.  This 
check  may  be  occasioned  several  ways.  Too 
great  a  change  in  the  temperature  they  are 
growing  in,  want  of  pot  room,  want  of  mois- 
ture, want  of  good  drainage,  poor,  exhausted 
soil :  all,  or  any  one  of  these,  will  occasion  an 
imperfect  development  of  the  growing  plant, 
and  prevent  it  from  forming  bloom  buds.  It 
is  not  wise  to  make  any  changes  of  the  pots 
while  the  plant  is  rapidly  growing,  because 
unless  it  be  done  with  more  care  than  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  upon  the  operation,  it  gives  a 
great  check.  When  the  plants  are  in  a  state 
of  rest,  that  is,  when  the  foliage  has  completed 
its  growth,  nnd  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell, 
it  may  be  done,  with  care;  but  the  safest  time, 
and  when  the  plant  derives  most  benefit  from 
it,  is  when  the  bloom  has  declined,  and  the 
plant  is  about  to  grow.  By  giving  good  pot 
room  at  this  time,  the  plant  is  enabled  to  make 
strong,  healthy  growth.  Turn  out  the  balls  of 
earth  whole,  remove  such  of  the  crocks  or 
drainage  as  will  come  away  without  disturbing 
the  roots ;  and  take  off  as  much  of  the  surface 
mould  as  will  come  off  without  damaging  the 
fibres.  Then  use  a  pot  that  is  a  good  inch 
larger  all  round  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  inches 
wider  across  than  the  old  one.  Put  in  plenty 
of  crocks,  next  a  little  of  the  compost',  tiien 
place  the  ball  so  that  it  will  be  nearly  even, 
with  the  edge  of  the  pot ;  fill  up  all  rounds 
pressing  the  compost  between  the  ball  and  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  very  carefully,  with  the  finger^ 
or  hand,  or  a  piece  of  wood ;  but  on  no  account 
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jistarb  any  of  the  fibres  that  nre  outside  the 
baU.  When  this  is  properly  ao^usted,  water,  to 
settle  the  compost  about  the  roots,  and  place 
ti>em  in  a  protected  place — a  pit,  under  glass, 
is  the  best ;  and  shut  them  up  two  days,  with- 
out opening  them  to  the  wind,  or  allowing  the 
son  to  shine  on  them.  They  may  then  be  left 
to  make  their  growth,  either  in  the  greenhouse, 
the  conservatory,  or  the  pit,  which  should  be 
opened  on  mild  days,  to  admit  air  and  prevent 
them  from  drawing,  and  constantly  watched,  that 
they  never  want  water  ;  for  while  the  growth 
ia  making  they  require  a  good  deal  of  it 

In  our  practice  we  thought  it  worth  while 
to  have  a  canvass  house,  into  which  all  the 
Camellias  were  removed  the  beginning  of  June, 
where  they  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  full  air 
on  warm  days,  though  perfectly  shaded  from 
the  sun  by  the  canvass  roof,  which  rolled  up 
or  down  as  required,  and  by  the  side  blinds, 
which  opened  outwards,  and  could  be  set  hori- 
zontally. It  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  con- 
servatory ;  and  all  our  hard-wooded  plants,  as 
weQ  as  the  Camellias,  were  in  it  all  the  sum- 
mer. The  advantage  of  shading,  without 
depriving  plants  of  the  light,  is  not  half  ap- 
preciated ;  and  the  still  greater  benefit  arising 
from  the  supply  of  air  through  canvass,  even 
when  all  closed  down,  to  keep  ofi*  high  and  dry 
winds,  must  be  seen  to  be  sufficiently  valued. 
But  as  everybody  has  not  got  the  convenience, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  while  the 
plant  18  making  its  growth,  there  should  be  no 
harsh  wind  admitt^ ;  the  sun  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shine  full  upon  it;  and  every  pains 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  check. 

Another  point  is  worth  attending  to,  very 
carefully;  and  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
commence  growing,  any  that  are  in  the  way, 
or  are  growing  in  the  wrong  place,  should 
be  removed  at  once,  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
exhausting  itself  in  useless  blooms.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  are,  when  the  plant  is  wanted 
to  be  propagated  from,  in  which  case  all  the 
wood  may  grow,  to  be  cut  off  after  it  has 
ripened.  The  plants  ought  not  to  be  disturbed 
until  the  growth  has  completed  itself,  when  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  plants  will  have  be- 
come thicily  set  for  bloom.  The  plants  may 
then  be  set  in  the  shade,  in  any  protected  situ- 
ation—the cooler  the  better — and  there  must 
not  be  any  water  given  until  the  compost  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  getting  towards 
dry.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  rain  affords 
enough.  Yet,  there  must  not  be  any  flagging 
of  the  plants  for  want  of  moisture.  It  has  to 
be  considered  that  they  are  not  growing,  and 
consequently  do  not  absorb  much  moisture. 
The  hard-wooded  plants,  in  general,  would  do 
best  in  the  same  situation,  a  sheltered  spot ; 
that  is  to  say,  protected  against  north  and 
north-east  winds,  by  a  fence  or  wall,  at  proper 
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distance,  and  shaded  by  trees  or  canvass  from 
the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun.  They  should 
also  be  on  wood  or  stone,  or  paving  of  some 
kind,  to  prevent  the  roots  protruding  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  ground,  which  causes  a  very 
dangerous  check,  when  removed  to  the  winter 
quarters.  If  they  are  necessarily  placed  on 
the  ground,  however  hard  it  may  be,  the  pot 
should  be  frequently  turned  reund  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  striking  into  the  earth.  To- 
wards the  autumn  the  bloom  buds  will  be  found 
to  have  swelled  a  good  deal ;  and  where  they 
are  too  thick,  some  should  be  taken  off.  It  is 
the  habit  of  some  to  leave  three  or  four  in  a 
bunch ;  this  is  bad,  and  they  ought  to  be  re- 
duced before  they  are  put  into  the  blooming- 
house,  and  not  more  than  one  should  be  at 
the  same  joint,  or  if  two,  they  should  be  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem. 

THE   CAMELLIA   HOUSE. 

A  common  greenhouse  with  a  north  or  east 
aspect  will  do  for  Camellias,  though  we  prefer 
the  south  for  everything,  and  a  shade  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  those 
subjects  which  did  not  require  it ;  however, 
there  is  leas  trouble  when  the  aspect  is  the 
other  way.  When  it  id  time  to  remove  the 
Camellias  to  the  conservatory,  or  the  house  in 
which  they  are  to  flower,  they  must  be  taken 
up  singly,  and  examined,  first,  as  to  the 
drainage,  next  as  to  the  form  and  position  of 
the  branches,  to  see  if  any  should  be  taken 
off,  or  shortened  or  trimmed  in  any  way. 
Also  some  of  the  branches  may  require  tying 
a  little,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  help  the 
shape  of  the  shrub  or  plant.  The  surface  of 
the  soil  may  be  stirred  as  low  down  as  it  can 
be  done  without  disturbing  the  fibres,  and  all 
that  can  be  loosened  may  be  thrown  out,  and 
fresh  compost  be  put  on  the  top  to  fill  up  the 
pots,  which  should  be  cleaned  from  any  mud 
or  dirt  that  has  accumulated  on  them  while  out 
of  doors.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  the 
house,  giving  such  ample  room,  that  they 
shall  not  only  not  touch  any  other  plant,  but 
abo  have  plenty  of  free  air ;  because  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  to  the  crowding  of 
the  plants  in  their  winter  quarters  half  the 
evils  that  assail  them  may  be  attributed.  They 
should  also  be  occasionally  turned  round,  to 
prevent  their  growing  to  one-sided  specimens, 
which  they  soon  would  if  one  side  only  were 
always  to  the  light.  There  are  many  persons 
who  prefer  pits  to  greenhouses  for  winter 
quarters ;  but  they  are  so  ornamental,  even 
without  their  bloom,  that  most  people  want 
them  in  their  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
for  the  sake  of  their  general  appearance ;  and, 
again,  it  hastens  their  bloom.  If  they  are 
wintered  in  pits,  it  is  better  to  trust  entirely 
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to  the  covering  against  frost  rather  than  risk 
lire  heat  of  any  kind  ;  bpt  the  covering  mast 
be  effectual,  that  is  to  say,  thick  enough  to 
prevent  the  frost  penetrating.  As  the  buds 
begin  to  burst  and  show  colour,  they  should 
be  removed  to  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
whether  it  be  the  drawing-room,  the  con- 
servatory, greenhouse,  or  other  place  ;  and 
this  in  a  mixed  collection  will  be  from  No- 
vember  till  April,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature in  which  they  are  kept  from  the 
time  of  first  housing  them.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  keep  up  a  respectable  bloom 
all  through  these  months.  In  general  it 
will  be  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
when  they  have  to  be  housed,  there  are  some 
much  forwarder  than  others,  without  any 
pains  having  been  taken  to  make  them  so ;  in 
this  case  you  may  make  up  your  mind  either 
to  bring  them  into  bloom  all  together,  by 
placing  the  forwardest  in  cold  pits,  where 
they  will  be  retarded,  and  the  backward  ones 
into  the  warmer  houses,  to  bring  them  for- 
ward ;  or  they  may  be  all  served  alike,  and  so 
keep  up  the  long  succession  of  bloom ;  or 
they  may  be  still  widened  in  the  period  of 
their  bloom  by  putting  some  of  the  forwardest 
where  they  will  be  still  hastened,  and  so 
obtain  bk>om  much  earlier  than  they  would 
come  in  the  ordinary  way,  although  set  and 
swelled  earlier. 

The  varieties  of  Camellia  amount  to  several 
hundreds,  but  very  few  have  attained  any- 
thing like  perfection.  The  Althea6oras  are 
confused  in  the  centre  ;  the  Anemonefloras 
are  little  or  no  better.  The  only  sorts  that 
are  at  all  worthy  of  cultivation  are  those 
which  are  improvements  upon  the  double 
white  and  double  red,  those  of  which  the 
petals  are  symmetrical,  whole  upon  the  edge, 
high  in  the  middle,  and  approaching  to  a  cir- 
cular outline.  Nevertheless,  the  plant  is  in 
itself  so  handsome,  that  even  a  bad  flower  is 
passable  and  will  always  find  its  admirers. 
Colour  is  a  grand  object.  Stripes  and  blotches 
are  run  after ;  and  these  characteristics  carry 
some  through  a  large  circle  of  buyers  when 
they  have  not  any  quality  but  that  to  save 
them.  Tricolor,  a  semi-double  ;  Doncklaari, 
a  semi-double ;  and  many  others,  which  have 
neither  form  nor  substance  to  recommend 
them,  have  nevertheless  been  purchased  at  a 
large  price  and  in  great  numbers.  They  look 
rich  as  the  fiower  first  bursts  through  its 
green  covering,  but  are  nothing  as  soon  as 
their  flowers  are  fully  developed.  The  list  of 
varieties  annexed  comprises  the  best  and  most 
varied  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  pretend  they  are 
one-half  of  them  good  enough  to  please  us. 
If  we  can  believe  the  drawings  of  some  Ame- 
rican varieties,  they  have  advanced  beyond 
us  considerably  in  tlie  production  of  really 


good  qualities  ;  but  we  are  so  used  to  Yankee 
extravagances,  not  to  say  falsehoods,  that  we 
do  not  believe  they  have  anything  half  so 
good  as  some  recently  introduced  figures  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Charlwood  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  We  mention  these  only  incidentally. 
Nobody  will  be  more  happy  than  we  shall 
to  recognise  any  improvement  upon  the 
varieties  we  already  possess  in  this  country  ; 
and  as  plants  are  already  imported,  we  may 
be  satisfied  in  the  spring  as  to  the  quality  of 
those  alleged  perfect  flowers.  In  the  calen- 
dar of  operations  we  may  perhaps  enlarge  on 
one  or  two  points. 

January. — The  plants  in  pits  are  to  have 
all  the  air  that  can  be  given  on  mild  days. 
It  is  as  well  to  keep  them  somewhat  close  in 
cold  winds,  but  when  the  weather  is  pretty  calm 
the  glasses  may  be  wholly  removed  ;  but  how- 
ever warm  the  evening,  it  should  not  prevent 
the  necessary  precaution  of  covering  up.  In 
the  greenhouse  you  are  necessarily  guided  by 
other  plants  as  well  as  the  Camellia  ;  but  the 
more  air  they  can  have  the  better.  A  little 
more  care  must  be  used  where  they  are  being 
forced,  or  are  put  into  houses  with  higher 
temperature,  such  as  graperies,  conservatories, 
and  forcing-houses.  Some  plants  may  be 
properly  taken  to  houses  of  this  description 
to  hasten  the  flowering.  Attend  to  watering, 
but  do  not  give  them  too  much  ;  they  ought 
not  to  be  watered  until  the  moisture  is  greatly 
lessened  ;  then  see  that  the  drainage  is  good, 
and  water  the  soil  all  through,  for  nothing  is 
so  deceptive  and  so  dangerous  to  plants  as  to 
wet  the  upper  part  of  the  soil  without  soaking 
it  all  through.  The  lessening  of  the  quantity 
of  water  in  winter  time  for  these  and  all  sorts 
of  plants  is  to  be  by  less  frequent  applications, 
not  by  giving  a  less  quantity  when  they  are 
watered.  Grafting  may  be  done  this  month 
with  plants  required  to  be  rapidly  propagated, 
and  especially  the  grafting  with  a  single  bud 
and  its  wood  ;  and  any  that  indicate  a  dis- 
position to  grow  may  be  done  before  they  get 
too  forward.  This  applies  particularly  to 
sorts  with  no  bloom  buds ;  for  having  no 
flowers  to  take  the  remaining  sap,  branches 
will  begin  to  grow  the  sooner. 

Febkuart. — Those  plants  which  are  bloom- 
ing may  be  placed  where  they  are  wanted  to 
flower.  If  in  the  drawing-room,  or  any  of  the 
rooms  in  a  dwelling-house,  remember  that 
they  are  to  have  no  fire  in  the  room  to  alter 
the  temperature,  as  they  will  throw  off  their 
buds  at  any  sudden  check  or  any  rapid  excite- 
ment. Give  air  to  them  in  greenhouses  and 
pits  as  far  as  you  can  do  it,  and  be  carefal 
that  they  are  covered  from  frost  at  night.  If 
the  frost  last  all  day,  they  ought  not  to  be 
uncovered,  and  the  greenhouse,  although  it 
may  require  a  little  heat^  must  have  it  care- 
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fally  administered,  as  sudden  change  and  too 
much  warmth  would  cause  the  buds  of  the 
plants  to  fall,  and  set  them  prematurely 
growing  ;  besides  which,  all  the  other  green- 
house, and  especially  hard  wooded,  plants,  are 
the  better  for  beiug  kept  very  cool,  so  that 
there  be  no  frost.  Grafting,  inarching,  or 
budding  may  go  on  partially  with  all  such 
plants  as  are  not  required  for  bloom,  or  from 
which  cuttings  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose. 
The  stocks  that  are  starting  into  growth  are 
the  proper  ones  to  use ;  and  by  examining 
the  whole  of  them,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  some  upon  the  move  :  if  not,  they 
should  be  put  into  the  grapery,  or  some  other 
house,  with  a  little  warmer  temperature,  and 
not  used  till  they  are  started  ;  nor  should 
the  grafts  be  cut  off  until  the  stocks  are  ready 
for  them. 

March. —  The  blooms  are  now  coming 
out  of  the  early  ones,  and,  as  in  last  month, 
should  be  removed  to  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  conservatory  has  not  a  handsomer  orna- 
ment than  the  Camellia  japonica  ;  and  where 
there  ia  one  kept  up  at  all,  everything  in 
flower  should  be  taken,  but  especially  this 
beautiful  tribe.  Whether  it  be  here  or  in  the 
dwelling-house,  pay  due  attention  to  watering, 
which,  as  the  buds  swell  and  flowers  grow 
out,  must  be  more  fi-equent,  guided,  however, 
by  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  not  by 
the  period  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the 
previous  watering.  Those  in  pits  require 
equal  attention.  As  the  buds  swell;  water 
will  be  more  often  required,  and  the  drainage 
must  be  well  examined,  to  see  that  none  of 
the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  are  stopped. 
This,  however,  is  soon  indicated  by  the  soil 
continuing  moist  when  that  in  the  other  pots 
is  comparatively  dry.  As  the  buds  get 
nearer  bursting,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  where  they  will  be  seen  ;  and  in  the  height 
of  bloom  they  ought  to  be  shaded  wherever 
they  are,  aa  it  will  greatly  prolong  the  period 
of  their  beauty.  This  month  many  will  be 
in  perfection.  If  the  stocks  are  generally 
shooting,  get  grafts  or  buds,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  state  in  which  they 
are  most  certain  of  success,  for  it  does  not 
signify  half  so  much  whether  the  bud  or  graft 
is  moving  or  not.  All  the  grafted  and  budded 
stocks  must  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  as  soon 
as  the  operation  is  performed  ;  and  as  the 
tops  of  the  stocks  are  cut  off  for  bud-grafting, 
let  them  be  put  in  as  cuttings,  to  bring  for- 
ward as  stocks  hereafter.  While  upon  the 
subject  of  grafting,  we  may  observe  that  all 
the  shoots  which  are  of  no  use  on  the  bloom- 
ing plants  may  be  taken  away  for  the  purpose 
of  grafting  or  budding  ;  so  also  may  long 
shoots  with  no  bloom  be  shortened,  if  it  will 
improve  the  form  of  the  plant.     Weak  shoots, 


which  come  out  here  and  there  on  matured 
plants,  and  give  no  hope  of  future  strength 
to  match  the  rest  of  the  growth,  may  never- 
theless be  good  for  grafts,  as  the  want  of 
health  and  strength  is  generally  not  in  the 
shoot  itself,  but  at  the  base,  from  whence  it 
proceeds;  and  the  same  little  branch  on  a 
healthy  stock  would  be  as  strong  as  any  other. 
It  is  at  this  season,  before  the  shoots  have 
actually  begun  their  growth,  that  plants 
should  be  trimmed  into  form ;  only  emitting 
till  they  have  bloomed  those  which  are  set  for 
flower,  and  ^hich  may  be  as  uglj'  and  as  out 
of  place  as  any,  for  it  is  always  desirable 
to  wait  for  these  until  the  flowering  has 
passed.  Cuttings  of  stocks  may  be  put  in. 
We  have  recommended  two  or  more  eyes — 
but  we  are  informed  that  at  a  nursery  in 
Kent  the  cuttings  are  used  with  only  one 
joint  above  the  surface  and  none  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  under  part,  from  whence 
the  roots  start,  are  not  cut  to  joints  at  all ; 
but  even  this  can  only  be  desirable  when 
cuttings  are  very  scarce. 

April. — The  bloomingseason  is  now  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
fades  in  one  after  another.     It  will  be  well  to 
look  among  them  to  see  if  there  are  none  that 
would  be  better  changed  to  a  different  sort  by 
grafting  or  inarching  with  better  kinds ;    in 
this  case,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  form  of 
the  plant  whether  you  work  it  close  down 
below  the  branches,  or  use  some  of  them  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  plant  sooner.     If  there 
be  several  branches  which  go  out  from  near  the 
bottom,  a  piece  might  be  worked  pretty  close 
home  upon  all  such  as  would  help  to  form  a 
good-  specimen  ;  but  as  iin  general  the  sorts  we 
should  most  likely  work  would  be  scarce,  there 
would  be  more  likelihoodof  our  having  no  grafts 
to  waste  or  spare,  and  the  best  way  would  be 
to  work  the  stoct  as  low  down  as  possible.  The 
whole  vigour  of  the  plant  is  then  thrown  into 
the  single  graft,  which  grows  very  strong  and 
pretty  rapidly;  in  fact,  very  much  in  proportion 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  stock.     What 
we  mean  by  this  working  of  plants  that  have 
bloomed,  is  this  : — ^Perhaps  among  our  collec- 
tion, we  have  too  many  of  one  sort ;  the  most 
ugly  of  these  could  be  thus  changed  to  ano- 
ther. Suppose  we  find  sorts  that  we  do  not  like : 
work  others  upon  these   stocks.     Again ;   if 
anybody  fancies  he  should  like  several  sorts 
upon  one  plant,  the  best  way  then  is  to  cut 
back  all  the  branches,  so  as  to  foim  a  skeleton 
of  a  plant,  and  work  each  branch  pretty  close, 
say  from  two  to  six  inches,  according  to  their 
situation,  and  the  form  it  will  make ;   many 
will  leave  part  of  the  old  plant  to  answer  for 
that  sort,  but  it  is  far  better  to  serve  all  alike. 
Some  of  the  favourite  plants  are  bare  in  parts, 
but  otherwise  handsome ;  this  can  always  be 
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improved  by  grafting  pieces  of  the  same 
variety  on  the  Jbare  or  thin  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  thus  making  new  branches  where  they  are 
wanted.  It  is  in  such  cases  desirable  to  in- 
arch the  new  branches,  because  you  can  by 
such  means  have  them  of  any  size  that  is  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  See  to  all  the  bud- 
ded and  grafted  stocks,  and  prevent  the  stocks 
from  growing,  by  rubbing  off  any  buds  that 
may  chance  to  come  below  the  worked  part. 

May.  —  The  bloom  being  now  virtually 
over,  prepare  for  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Shift  all  of  the  plants  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  without  disturbing  them  any 
more  than  you  can  help ;  one  inch  all  round 
will  not  be  too  much  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  new  pot  over  that  of  the  old  one.  Keep 
the  ball  entire  ;  remove  the  surface  a  little, 
and  some  of  the  crocks  if  they  will  come  away 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  but  not  else. 
Trim  the  plants  into  the  form  best  adapted 
for  making  handsome  growth.  Some  branches 
may  require  to  be  stopped  by  merely  removing 
the  end  bud  ;  others  may  want  the  side  shoots, 
or  extremely  vigorous  shoots,  to  be  shortened 
or  altogether  removed  ;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  probable  growth  of  each  stock, 
because  you  must  calculate  on  leaving  all  on 
that  grows,  on  account  of  the  bloom  always 
setting  at  the  ends  of  the  joints.  After  shift- 
ing and  trimming,  water,  to  settle  the  new 
soil  to  the  old  ball,  and  place  them  under  glass 
for  a  day  or  two,  well  shaded,  but  not  un- 
cx)vered  to  give  air  for  a  time.  They  may  then 
be  placed  where  they  are  to  grow.  This 
should  be  in  a  house  or  pit,  by  themselves, 
where  there  is  little  or  no  change  of  tempera- 
ture, not  affected  by  the  sun,  which  must, 
either  by  situation  or  artificial  means,  be  kept 
from  them,  except  mornings  and  evenings  for 
a  little  while ;  and  here  their  growth  should 
be  without  a  check,  which  alone  causes  these 
plants  to  become  bare  of  bloom.  When  grown 
in  perfection  they  should  set  for  bloom  at 
every  branch.  Use  all  the  stocks,  and  com- 
plete all  the  grafting  and  inarching;  and  let  all 
the  plants  under  that  operation  have  a  little 
assistance  by  way  of  temperature  —  fire,  or 
water,  or  tan  heat,  to  keep  them  going  during 
the  night,  and  the  sun  kept  off  during  the 
day.  Now  put  in  all  the  cuttings  you  can 
make  for  stocks,  by  cutting  in  all  the  lateral 
shoots  from  the  unused  stocks  by  you,  and  by 
topping  them  all,  and  put  them  into  heat  as 
directed.  The  stocJcs  may  be  placed  in  the 
shade,  out  of  doors,  on  some  hard  bottom  to 
prevent  the  roots  striking  through  the  pots 
into  the  ground,  and  worms  from  getting  into 
the  pots.  Look  well  to  watering;  repot  the 
stocks  that  are  not  used  for  propagation,  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  good  growing  condition 
iill  wanted. 


June. — The  bloom  finished,  do  all  that  has 
been  left  undone  from  last  month's  directions. 
Look  to  all  the  grafted  and  budded  and  in- 
arched plants ;  wherever  they  appear  united, 
take  the  bandages  carefully  off  to  examine, 
and  tie  again  somewhat  more  loosely.  It  may 
be  unsafe  to  trust  them  without  any  tie  at  all, 
and  it  impedes  their  growth  to  continue  the 
tight  bandage  on  after  they  have  united. 
Where  inarching  has  been  done,  the  ties  of  those 
which  appear  to  be  united  should  be  undone  and 
tied  up  again.  You  may  also  cut  the  grafted 
branch  half  way  through,  towards  cutting  off 
altogether,  and  cut  off  the  portion  of  «tock  that 
is  above  the  graft  altogether;  but  in  all 
these  things  regard  must  be  had  to  the  time 
the  operation  has  been  performed,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  growth.  In  untjnng  the  bass 
matting  with  which  the  grafts  have  been 
bound  together,  begin  so  that  if  you,  on  taking 
off  two  or  three  turns,  find  the  union  not  com- 
plete, you  can  make  fast  again  ;  though  in 
general,  if  well  fitted,  in  six  or  eight  weeks 
from  the  time  they  are  done  they  will  be  found 
joined  well.  If  the  operation  is  not  performed 
neatly  and  the  joint  made  to  fit  very  close,  it 
cannot  make  a  good  union,  and  will  be  much 
longer  in  making  any  union  at  alL  All  the 
plants  will  require  constant  attention  as  to  the 
watering,  for  while  making  their  growth  they 
absorb  a  great  deaL  The  stocks  must  be 
looked  to  as  well  as  the  worked  plants,  for 
although  out  of  doors,  and  where  they  can  get 
all  the  rain,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  moisture, 
unless  it  be  a  very  dripping  season.  Besides,  if 
the  drainage  is  good,  three  days  after  a  whole 
month's  rain  would  leave  them  as  dry  as  if  there 
had  been  only  a  day's  rain.  Therefore,  whenever 
there  are  plants  or  stocks  in  the  greenhouse, 
conservatory,  or  open  ground,  they  must  not 
on  any  account  lack  water,  for  that  is  a  serious 
check  to  the  plant,  and  fatal  to  the  bloom. 

July.  —  The  plants  have  now  advanced 
considerably  in  their  growth,  and  the  early 
ones,  those  which  bloomed  first  and  began 
to  grow  directly,  may  have  completed  their 
growth.  This  may  be  known  by  looking  at 
the  new  branches ;  the  leaves  at  the  end  will 
be  as  large  as  those  of  the  old  plants,  and  a 
bud  terminates  the  joint  or  branch.  If  this 
bud  be  double,  it  is  a  bloom ;  if  single,  some 
check  has  prevented  it  from  setting  its  bloom, 
want  of  water  or  pot  room,  or  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  or  some  other  cause  of  a 
checked  growth,  has  prevailed  to  the  loss  of 
bloom.  In  this  case,  let  the  plant  be  set  out 
of  doors  to  ripen  its  wood  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  when  ripened  repot  the  plant  if  required, 
or  if  the  pot  be  not  much  crowded  with  roots 
at  the  side,  make  the  same  pot  do ;  put  it  into 
the  propagating  house,  or  a  tan  pit,  or  a  cool 
part  of  the  stove,  to  make  its  second  growtlu 
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It  is  just  possible,  bj  these  means,  to  make 
it  set  for  bloom  ;  and  when  it  has  completed  its 
second  growth  in  the  stove,  let  the  wood  ripen 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  conservatory.     But  all 
such  plants  as  have  completed  their  growth 
this  month,  and  are  set  for  bioom,  should  be  put 
under  canvass  to  keep  off  sun;  where,  how- 
ever, the  fullest  air  can  be  given  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  the  sides  be  all  open  even  in  the 
mid-day  sun — ^the  roof  alone  being  required  to 
keep  off  the  rays,  except  morning  and  even- 
ing,   before   and  after    the   heat   has  gone. 
Attend  to  watering  all  those  which  are  still 
making  growth,  or  of  which  the  leaves  have 
not  jet  attained  the  full  size.     Look  over  the 
budded,  grafted,  and  inarched  plants  ;  cut  off 
all  of    the   latter  that  have  completed  their 
union,  and  place  them  in  the  shade  a  little 
while.     Take  off  all  the  growing  part  of  the 
stock,  that  the  whole  vigour  of   it   may  be 
thrown  into  the  graft.     Release  all  the  band- 
ages from  the  bud-grafled  plants ;  see  that  no 
part  of  the  stock  is  growing,  and  all  that  are 
united  properly  may  be  put  together  where  they 
may  still  have  the  advantage  of  the  tan  heat, 
and  of  shading  by  day.     Pot  off  all  the  struck 
cuttings  into sixtj-sized  pots;  and  after  keep- 
ing them  three  or  four  days  in  the  moderate 
heat  of  the  propagating  house,  or  of  a  declin- 
ing  hot-bed,  let  them  be   placed  in   a  cold 
frame  where  they  can  be  well  watered,  shaded, 
covered  close  in  bad  weather,  and  thrown  open 
in  mild,  and  there  they  may  remain  till  the 
autumn,   when  they  will  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots,  and  require  to  be  potted  into  those 
of  a  larger  size ;  or,  if  room  be  nu  object,  they 
may  remain   in   the  same  until  the  growing 
time  in*  the  spring.     Look  well  now  to  the 
disposal  of  all  the  collection ;  for  every  plant 
will  have  completed  its  growth  by  the  end  of 
the  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.     In 
the  event  of  not  being  able  to  put  the  plants 
under  canvass,  or  in  good  deep  pits,  and  of 
being  forced  to  place  them  in  the  open  garden, 
look  out  for  the  most  sheltered  place,  where 
the  mid-day  sun  will  not  reach  them ;  or,  if 
there  be  no  such  place,  the  sun  must  be  kept 
^  by  artificial  means. 

August.  —  Little  more  is  required  this 
month  than  attention  to  watering,  and  turning 
such  of  the  plants  in  the  open  ground  as  might 
otherwise  grow  through  the  pot  and  strike 
into  the  ground,  which  would  greatly  excite 
them  in  their  season  for  resting,  and  give 
them  such  a  check  on  removal  as  would  effec- 
tually spoil  them  for  a  season.  The  grafted  and 
otherwise  worked  plants  may  be  growing,  or  at 
rest,  or  some  each ;  for  there  is  no  answering 
for  thiags  put  out  of  their  way.  Some  of  the 
bud-grafts  will  be  growing  rapidly,  and  these 
ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  propagating 
house ;   those  which  are  evidently  at    rest 


should  be  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  and  be 
kept  much  more  dry  than  the  plants  that  are 
growing.      It  is,    however,   not   unusual   to 
force  the  grafted  plants  into  growth  as  early 
as    possible,  to  g«^t  a  second  growth   out   of 
them,  if  practicable.    If  this  be  the  object,  let 
the  ball  be  examined ;  and  if  the  roots  have 
reached  the  side  of  the  pot,  shift  them,  and 
replace  them  in  the  propagating  house,  or  a 
cool  part  of  the  stove.     Generally,  however, 
where  the  plants  are  at  rest,  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  so  by  placing  them  in  a  cool  pit, 
and  shading  them  from  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  sun.     If,  however,  any  of  them  start  into 
growth,  encourage  it  by  removing  the  plant 
into  the  greenhouse,  where  it  will  be  more 
protected  than   it  is  desirable  to  keep  those 
which    are   at   rest   and  want   coolness   and 
plenty  of  air.     This  should  also  be  done  with 
all  such  of  the  plants  in  the  collection  as  com- 
mence growing,  for  unless  it  be  encouraged 
tlie  plant  will  be  damaged ;  the  new  growth 
not  being  matured  will,  perhaps,   receive   a 
check  from  cold  winds  while  exposed  to  the 
open  air.     It  is  better,  therefore,  to  remove 
it  into  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  even 
into  the  dwelling-house,  if  you  cannot  find 
room  in  the  stove  or  propagating-house,  and 
it  will  be  urged  forward  enough,  perhaps,  to 
set  for  bloom,  and  if  not,  to  keep  the  growth 
healthy,  and  the  foliage  perfect,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  subject  to  blight  or  the 
attack  of  the  fly  or  other  pests,  and  so  have 
been  spoiled  so  much  as  to  cause  it  all  to  be 
cut  back, 

September. — The  buds  have  now  swelled 
a  good  deal,  and  where  they  are  too  thick 
they  should  be  thinned  ;  two  blooms  should 
not  be  allowed  together,  one  would  spoil  the 
other,  or  both  would  be  spoiled,  besides  in 
nowise  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  a  plant, 
even  if  both  would  grow  and  blooom  peirfect. 
The  buds  should  not  be  nearer  than  four 
inches  apart;  but  at  the  ends,  where  many 
varieties  will  set  three  or  four  buds  in  a 
bunch,  only  one  should  be  left,  and  that  onght 
to  be  the  most  perfect  and  in  the  best  position. 
It  is  now  time  to  remove  them  to  their  winter 
quarters  ;  some  into  the  conservatory,  some 
into  the  greenhouse,  some  in  pits,  according 
to  their  ultimate  destination  ;  all  those  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  into  flower  early  should 
be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  preparatory  to 
going  into  the  forcing  house,  vinery,  or  stove, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  forced  ;  but  unless 
there  be  some  especial  object  in  very  early 
flowers,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  their 
season,  and  to  be  content  with  the  natural 
forwardness  of  some  which  will  be  always 
found  to  precede  the  main  body  of  them. 
Place  all  the  stocks  in  frames,  for  they  are  as 
well  there  as  anywhere,  and  only  require  to 
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be  covered  in  very  severe  weather,  for  the 
single  and  semi-double  varieties  are  for  the 
most  part  much  hardier  than  the  double  or 
highly  fancy  kinds.  Water  must  be  given 
now  sparingly,  and  the  drainage  well  examined 
before  they  are  put  in  their  winter  quarters. 
Give  all  plants  under  glass  abundance  of  room; 
pot  off  all  struck  cuttings  not  already  done. 

OcTOBEK. — Little  is  now  wanted  but  watch- 
ing, and  when  really  necessary,  watering,  but 
this  can  be  oiily  seldom,  during  the  present 
month  and  next.  The  preceding  remarks  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  worked  plants  applies 
all  through  the  winter.  If  they  begin  to  grow, 
encourage  them  by  taking  them  into  the  pro- 
pagating house,  and  as  the  buds  of  established 
plants  are  now  swelling,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  although 
they  must  by  no  means  be  kept  wet.  Turn 
all  the  plants  in  the  houses,  so  that  they  do  not 
grow  one-sided,  for  they  would  soon  be  spoiled 
if  the  light  were  only  to  come  to  one  side  of 
them,  which  is  the  case  in  almost  all  houses. 

November. — This  month  requires  only  a 
continuance  of  last  month*8  management, 
because  the  plants  are  only  here  and  there 
throwing  out  an  odd  floweri  unless  regular 
forcing  is  going  on,  in  which  case  a  succes- 
sion must  be  taken  into  the  warmer  house,  and 
the  places  of  tliose  removed  when  forward 
enough  must  be  occupied  with  the  flowering 
plants  that  are  to  succeed  them.  They  are 
always  better  removed  from  "^le  warmth  when 
the  buds  first  show  colour,  and  allowed  to  open 
their  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, as  they  then  last  much  longer  in  per- 
fection. 

December. — Continue  as  before  directed, 
and  as  mentioned  in  January,  for  the  season 
is  occasionally  a  month  forwarder  or  back- 
warder,  and  the  December  and  January 
months  differ  but  little.  When  we  observe  that 
the  season  itself  frequently  changes  places 
with  the  months,  and  the  last  and  first  differ 
but  little  ;  all  the  caution  against  frost  and 
damp  (the  possible  changes)  required,  are  just 
as  likely  to  be  wanted  in  December  as  Ja- 
nuary, and  in  January  as  December. 

PROPERTIES   OP   THE   CAMELLIA. 

The  Flower, — 1.  The  flower  should  be  cir- 
cular on  the  outside,  when  looked  at  in  front. 

2.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  smooth  at 
the  edges,  broad  and  blunt  ouside,  cupped  or 
reflexed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  The  petals  should  be  imbricated  (that  is, 
each  should  have  its  centre  over  the  join  of 
the  under  petals) ;  each  row  of  petals  should 
be  smaller  than  the  row  immediately  under  it. 

4.  The  number  of  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  should  form  the  flower  into  half  a  globe. 

6.  The  colour  should  be  alike  all  over  the 


flower,  if  a  self;  and  if  blotched  or  striped,  the 
contrast  of  the  colours  should  be  striking. 

6.  If  the  flower  be  white,  it  should  be  pure; 
and  if  white  and  coloured  in  mixture,  the 
white  should  be  distinct,  and  the  outline  of  a 
blotch  or  stripe,  where  the  white  and  colour 
joins,  should  be  very  decided. 

The  Plant —  1 .  The  foliage  should  be  large 
and  bright,  the  leaves  close  together,  the 
joints  short,  and  habit  bushy. 

2.  The  flowers  should  come  singly  and  at  the 
endsof  shoots,  so  as  to  bloom  free  from  the  leaves^ 

Long  straggling  joints,  like  the  spec^ies 
called  reticulata^  are  objectionable  ;  foliage 
dull  and  small  like  that  of  the  same  kind,  is 
also  detrimental  to  the  appearance,  and  there- 
fore forms  another  objection  ;  rough  ragged 
blooms,  however  large  and  showy,  are  a  great 
drawback,  hence  reticulata  possesses  a  third 
very  objectionable  character,  and  no  plant 
was  ever  more  overrated.  Pointed  petals, 
like  those  of  Eanmia,  are  greatly  against  a 
flower,  and  in  this  case  spoil  a  variety  which, 
has  many  other  beautiful  properties ;  open 
ragged -looking  flowers  like  Doncklaariy  how- 
ever striking,  are  bad  ;  and  we  may  safelj 
say,  that  there  is  no  class  of  flowers,  of  which 
even  the  best,  or  rather  the  most  esteemed  va- 
rieties, are  capable  of  so  much  improvement. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  Camellia  japonica  can  be  propagated 
every  month  in  the  year  by  cuttings.  Stocks, 
therefore,  may  be  always  kept  in  all  sorts  of 
stages.  We  have  given  general  directions 
for  each  month,  but  the  growing  or  resting  of 
the  plant  can  be  almost  commanded  at  plea- 
sure, and  the  only  necessary  condition  of 
grafting,  budding,  or  inarching,  is  that  the 
stock  shall  be  growing,  and  the  nearer  it  is 
used  to  the  commencement  of  its  starting  the 
better.  Experience,  convenience,  means,  and 
other  circumstances,  may  dictate  various  ex- 
pedients, and  drive  us  from  proper  to  im- 
proper seasons,  but  the  foregoing  directions 
have  been  founded  on  management  which  pro- 
duced healthy,  vigorous,  and  well-blooming 
plants  in  our  own  hands,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  although  other  modes  may  succeed, 
this  cannot  fail. 

SELECT  VARIETIES. 

Flowers  in  the  style  of  Imbricata,'—AA^ 
laide,  a  very  deep  red;  Agnesi,  bright  rose  ; 
Alba  Fenestrata,  pure  white  ;  Amabilis,  a 
rosy  carmine,  occasionally  speckled  with 
white ;  Beali,  alias  Leeana  Superb,  vivid  red ; 
Byzantina,  rose  spotted  with  white ;  Duchesse 
d'Orleans,  white  tinted  or  spotted  with  rose  ; 
Hendersoni,  alius  Lombard! ;  Jacksoni,  or 
Landrethii,  delicate  rose,  bleaching  towards 
the  centre  ;  Imbricata,  rosy  carmine  ;  Mi- 
nuta,  rich  cherry  rose  ;  Palmer's  Perfection, 
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beaatiful  carmine  ;  Prattii,  fine  large  bright 
rose ;  Palcherrima,  a  rich  dark  red  ;  Queen 
of  England,  delicate  rose,  striped  with  white  ; 
Sarniensis,  a  beaatiful  carmine  ;  Sherwoodi, 
a  bright  cherry  colour  ;  Sulcata,  alicis  Belle 
Irene,  white,  with  pale  stripe  in  the  centre 
of  each  petal ;  Venwe,  brilliant  red ;  Wal- 
lichi,  rich  carmine. 

JFlowersin  the  style  of  the  old  double  white. 
— Apollo,  a  transparent  rose  ;  Aurora,  a 
salmon  rose,  marbled  with  white ;  Calypso, 
pure  white;  Brochii,  cherry  rose,  striped  with 
white  ;  Candidissima,  pure  white  ;  Ccslestina, 
delicate  rose ;  Coquettii,  salmon  rose,  suffused 
with  white  spots  ;  Cooperi,  reddish  salmon  ; 
Elegans,  very  large,  and  sometimes  marbled 
with  white  ;  Estherii,  white,  with  rose  flakes ; 
Fordi,  salmon  rose  ;  Grunelli,  pure  white  ; 
Harrison!,  pure  white  ;  Helena,  deep  poppy 
red  J  Henri  Favre,  bright  cherry  rose  ; 
Hookeri,  pomegranate  colour,  spotted  white ; 
Imbricata  Alba,  creamy  white,  striped  with 
rose  ;  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  beautiful  rose  ; 
Marguerite  Gouillon,  blush  rose,  striped  and 
spotted  with  carmine ;  Mutabilis  Traversi, 
bronzy  salmon,  with  white  stripes  ;  Negri, 
carnation  colour,  spotted  with  red ;  Ochro- 
leaca,  creamy  white,  with  buff  centre  ;  Pala« 
tinus  Hungaricus,  red,  suffused  withr  rose  and 
white  spots  ;  Queen  Victoria,  reddish  carmine, 
striped  with  white  ;  Rudolphi,  white,  with 
broad  blood-coloured  stripes;  Susannah,  blush 
rose,  shaded  with  salmon,  and  striped  with 
carmine ;  Woodsii,  fine  rose ;  Wardi,  bril- 
liant red  ;  Carsweiliana,  salmon  red,  striped 
with  white. 

KEW   SEEDLING. 

Coantess  of  Orkney,  very  noble  flower,  not 
folly  double,  brilliantly  striped  with  pale  rose 
and  deep  crimson  ;  outline,  very  good,  and 
the  flower  beautiful  in  all  its  stages,  free 
grown,  rich  foliage  and  good  habit. 

GARDENING    MEMORANDA    FOR 

FEBRUARY.* 

Ik  fine  weather  many  things  will  be  grow- 
ing this  month,  though  it  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  locked  up  in  frost  As  many  things  may 
require  covering  for  a  considerable  period,  it 
is  always  wisest  to  use  transparent  water- 
proof clothy  because  all  plants  suffer  in  the 
dark  when  it  is  prolonged  beyond  its  natural 
season  ;  consequently,  when  plants  in  pits  are 
covered  for  weeks  together,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  they  be  not  bleaching  in  dark- 
ness. The  flower  garden  begins  to  require 
attention.  It  is  the  month  for  planting  ra- 
nunculuses for  show,  and  the  soil  which  has 
been  turned  over  and  over  again  by  the  side 

*  A  very  elaborate  and  oomplete  Calendar  of  Qarden- 
ing  O|ieTati<ni0  for  Febmazy  is  pobliahod  in  No.  20  of 
the  Horticultiual  Magazine. 


of  the  bed  to  sweeten,  lias  to  be  returned  the 
first  week.     All  the  choice   beds   of  pinks, 
pansies,  and    autumn   planted  ranunculuses, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs  have  to  be 
protected  very  carefully,  as  they  will  be  moving 
in  fine  weather  and  the  young  growth  is  easily 
damaged.     Crops  are  being  got  in  for  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  those  which  are  growing 
require  double  vigilance.     Frost  comes  when 
least  expected,  and  if  you  have  not  provided 
for  it  much  damage  may  result  from  it     All 
the   unoccupied  ground  should   be  dug    or 
trenched,  and  where   manure    is  to  be  put 
on,  it  should  be  forked,  dug,  or  trenched  in, 
and  not  left  long  exposed.     The  stove  wants 
strict  attention  to  cleanliness;  the  plants  should 
be  examined,  and  if  any  one  or  more  have 
the  least  signs  of  the  mealy  bug,  scale,  or  other 
vermin,  they  must  be  instantly  cleansed,  for 
these  things  multiply  with  such  rapidity  that 
a  house  and  all  the  plants  in  it  will  quickly  be 
overrun  unless  they  are  removed  in  time.    Of 
the  various  means  used  to  get  rid  of  these  pests, 
syringing  with  tobacco  water,  washing  with 
soap  and  water  and  a  brush,  and  syringing 
with  clean  warm  water  are  the  most  effective. 
In  the  greenhouse  there  is  no  such  danger  of 
vermin.     Old  plants,  such  as  large  oleanders, 
and  occasionally  camellias  and  orange  trees, 
will  be  found  with  the  scale,  and  young  plants, 
such    as  geraniums,    cinerarias,  calceolarias, 
and  such  like,  will  have  the  green  fly.     The 
former  should  be  brushed  off  with  soap  and 
water,  the  latter  require  to  be  fumigated,  for 
no  washing  or  syringing  will  effectually  re- 
move them  without  the  fumigation.     For  this 
purpose  shut  all  the  doors  and  windows  very 
close,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  contrivance, 
put  some  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  dish 
in  a  heap,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco 
upon  it,  and  shut  it  inside.     A  pair  of  fumi- 
gating bellows  is  better  and  quicker,  but  the 
former  is  effective.      After  the  fumigation, 
syringe  with  lukewarm  water  ;  this  will  also 
be  found  necessary  with  carnations,  picotees, 
pinks^  and  pansies  in  pots  within  the  frames, 
when  ever  the  green  fly  makes  its  appearance. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  AT  WHICH  PLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  FEBRUARY. 

The  Oreenfiouse. — From  forty  to  fifty  de- 
grees by  day,  and  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees 
by  night 

2'Jie  Conservatory. —  From  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees  by  day,  and  about  forty-five  degrees 
by  night. 

Tfie  Plant' Stove, — ^From  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  by  day,  and  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
degrees  by  night. 

The  Orchid  House. — The  warm  or  Indian 
house  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  by  day,  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees  by  night ;  the  cool  or 
Mexican  house,  five  to  ten  degrees  lower,     ^ 
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SOLAXURA    L,EVIS, 

SoLANDRA  LjBvis,  Hooker  (smooth- leaved 
Solandra). — Solanacero  J  Curvembrjai. 

'llie  Solandras  are  nearly  allied  to  the  ar- 
borescent Daturas,  one  Bpeciea  of  which,  D. 
arborea,  is  perhaps  as  fine  a  plant  as  was 
ever  introduced  to  oar  gardens.  The  Solan- 
dras, too,  are  plants  of  noble  character  and 
aspect,  strong  growing,  of  arborescent  habit, 
having  ample  roliage,  and  large  funnel-shaped 
blossome.  Tiie  present  species  seems  to  be 
of  smaller  growth,  at  least  the  blossoms  are 
borne  on  plants  of  small  size. 

It  is  a  branching  shrub,  of  dwarfish  habit, 
with  trailing  branches,  which  require  to  be 
Uained    aixiund    a   cylindrical  trellis ;  tlkese 


branches  arc  smooth,  as  is  every  portion  of  the 
plant,  the  younger  ports  being  herbaceous,  and 
indicating  a  vigoroos  habit  of  growth.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-oval,  or  somewhat  obovate, 
and  acute,  thick,  entire  on  the  margins,  and 
smooth  on  both  surfaces ;  they  appear  to  be 
small  in  {Hv>portioD  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  that  of  those  of  the  allied  kinds  \  their 
attachment  is  altArnate,  by  means  of  distinct 
purple  petioles.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  shoots,  one  at  the  end  of  each  ; 
they  are  very  large,  almost  a  foot  long,  fuunel- 
shaped,  two  inches  acrosa  in  the  widest  part, 
the  mouth  being  a  little  contracted;  the  limb 
is  spreading,  three  inches  across,  connsting  of 
five  lobee,  which  are  singularly  crisped  and 
waved  on  the  margin ;  the  lower  half  <^  the 


tube  ia  very  slender,  encased  in  a  tubular  two- 
lipped  calyx,  four  inches  long  ;  the  tubular 

part  is  of  a  greenish  cream- colour,  the  limb 
very  pure  white,  and  faintly  reticulated.  The 
blossoms  ere  highly  fragrant. 

The  history  of  this  species  is  obscure.  It 
was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Piace,  and 
Co.,  of  Exeter,  under  the  name  here  adopted, 
from  the  Continent ;  hut  without  any  indica- 
tion of  its  introduction  into  Europe,  or  of  the 
country  of  which  it  is  a  native ;  a  practice, 
unfortunately,  general  on  the  continent,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
"  "  Of  the  four  species  of  Solandra  described 
by  authors,"  writes  Sir  W,  Hooker,  "  not  one 
accords  with  the  present ;  nor  is  any  now  in 


cultivation  to  be  compared  with  it,  for  the 
sire,  and  beauty,  and  fragrance  of  the  blossoms. 
Toung  plants,  not  more  than  two  feet  high, 
produce  its  noble  blossoms," 

Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinoe,  and  Co.  find  it 
of  easy  culture  as  a  stove  plant,  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  house.  It  grows  freely  in  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part 
turfy  peat,  giving  it  a  liberal  share  of  pot 
room,  and  abundance  of  hght  and  moisture, 
so  aa  to  get  a  vigorously- developed  growth, 
which  must  then  be  checked  by  affording  it 
less  liberal  treatment,  in  order  to  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers.  Cuttings  planted  in  sandy 
soil,  and  plunged  in  a  warm  situation,  will 
root  freely. 
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CoBYANTHES  Feildinoh,   lAndhy  (Col. 
Feilding's  Coryanth). — Orchidacese  $  Vandeas- 
MaxillaridflB. — A  most  remarkable  epiphytal 
plant,   producing  the  largest-sized  blossoms 
yet  known  among  orchids.    '*  As  usual  in  this 
genus,  the  flowers  are  pendulous  and  inverted. 
The  general  colour  of  the  parts  is  pale  brown- 
ish yellow,  a  little  mottled,  and  stained  with 
cinnamon  in   an  irregular   manner.      When 
dosed,  the  flower  is  about  five  inches  long, 
and  three  wide.    As  it  unfolds,  the  sepals  and 
petals,  which  are  membranous,  and  bear  no 
nnall  resemblance  to  bats'  wings,  turn  back, 
seem  to  fold  up,  and  finally  hang  drooping  at 
the  back  of  the  lip  and  column,  in  wliich 
organs  the  singularity  of  the  genus  resides. 
The  Kp  is  borne  by  a  thick  horizontal  arm,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  which  proceeds  from  the 
top  of  the  flower- stalk,  and  consequently  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  column.     Right  and  left 
of  its  base  are  placed  two  softish,  fleshy,  pale, 
ear-Hke  lobes,  which  are  organs  of  secretion, 
a  sweet  fluid  continuaUy  dripping  from  them 
as  long  as  the  flower  is  in  vigour.     At  the 
other  end,  this  horizontal  arm  expands  into  a 
convex  cap  or  hood,  hairy  in  front,  but  bald 
on  the  crown ;  a  little  compressed  from  the 
back,  and  two  inches  across  in  its  principal 
diameter.      From    the  cap   hangs    down    a 
large   fleshy   goblet,    smooth   at  the  edges, 
flattened  at  the  end,  two  inches  deep,  and 
as  many  wide,  and  connected  with  the  cap 
by  a  hollowed,  fleshy  stalk,  which  is  strongly 
marked  by  various   transverse  folds,  warts, 
and  ridges ;  into  this  goblet  drips  the  honey 
secreted  by  the  two  ears  at  the  base  of  the 
horizontal  arm  which  carries  the  lip.     On  the 
side  next  the  column  the  goblet  is  opened, 
and  near  the  bottom  of  this  opening  it  is  fur- 
nished with  three  fleshy,  sharp-pointed  lobes, 
of  which  the  lateral  curve  downwards,  and 
the  middle  one  stands  erect,  rising  just  high 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the 
column,  which  grows  downwards  so  far  as 
almost  to  touch  it.     The  column  is  a  large, 
fleshy,  club-shaped  body,  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  throwing  back  its  head  till  its  bosom 
becomes  so  round  and  large  as  to  be  comparable 
to  the  breast  of  a  '  pufler'  pigeon.    The  head  of 
the  c(^umn  divides  into  two  short,  flat,  fleshy, 
curved   arms,  between  which  the  anther  is 
seated."     {Joum.  Hort,  8oc,  voL  iii.  p.  15.) 
History  unknown.     It  was  purchased  of  Mr. 
Atkins,  of  Northampton,   in  1842,  by  Col. 
Feilding,  and  first  flowered  at  Street  Aston,  in 
1844.     Flowers  in  August.     Culture* — Re- 
quires a  hot,  moist  stove ;  to  be  grown  in  sus- 
pended open  baskets,  among  turfy  peat  and 
charcoal ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 


SoLANUH  DEMissuM,  Lifidley  (dwarf  false 
Potato).  —  Solanaceas  §  Curvembryte.  •—  A 
dwarf  tuber-bearing  herb,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  domesticated  potato,  and  probably  not 
of  much  value  compared  with  the  varieties 
cultivated  of  that  plant.  It  is  remarkably 
dwarf,  bearing  flowers  almost  close  to  the 
ground,  and  then  growing  upwards  and  blos- 
soming again  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches.  The  foliage  and  stems  have  a  grey 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  pinnated  like  those  of  the  potato, 
with  blunt  sessile  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  circular,  ten-toothed,  reflexed,  about 
an  inch  across,  bright  violet  coloured,  arranged 
in  loose  terminal  dichotomous,  somewhat  scor- 
poid  racemes  ;  they  are  succeeded  by  smooth 
globular  berries  about  as  large  as  those  of  a 
black  currant.  The  tubers  are  small,  kidney- 
shaped,  white,  with  white,  crisp,  semi-transpa- 
rent flesh.  Native  of  Mexico,  "  growing  at 
8000  to  9000  feet  elevation.**  Introduced  in 
1847.  Flowers  in  June  and  onwards.  CuU 
ture, — Requires  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
culture  as  the  common  potato. 

SoLANUM  CARDioPHTLLUM,  LindJey  (heart- 
leaved  false  Potato). — Solanaceas  §  Curvem- 
bryee. — A  tuber-bearing  herb  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  domesticated  potato^  but  proba- 
bly of  little  value  compared  with  the  culti- 
vated varieties  of  that  plant.  It  has  an  erect 
stiff  stem,  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  smooth 
dark-green  pinnate  leaves,  having  deeply 
heart-shaped  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  cream-coloured,  and  have  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  black  nightshade 
(Solanum  nigrum).  The  tubers  of  this  spe- 
cies were  small,  white,  and  of  a  roundish 
form.  Native  of  Mexico  "  at  8000  to  9000 
feet  elevation."  Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September. — Culture, — Re- 
quires precisely  the  same  mode  of  culture  as 
the  common  potato. 

Spiilsa  EXPAN8A,  WoMcK  (broad-paui- 
cled  Spiraea). — RosacesB  §  SpineidsB. — A  fine 
dwarf  shrub,  covered  in  every  part  with  soft 
short  hairs,  and  having  the  young  branches 
brownish  green.  The  leaves  are  stalked, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  simply  serrated  beyond  the 
middle,  dull  yellowish  green  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  pink, 
growing  in  broad  flat  terminal  corymbose 
panicles — in  wild  specimens  as  much  as  nine 
inches  across.  Native  of  Eamaon.  Intro- 
duced about  1846.  Flowers  in  July,  remain- 
ing long  in  blossom.  Culture,  —  Hardy; 
grows  freely  in  conmion  garden  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood 
planted  in  the  autumn. 
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HuoELiA  LANATA,  Lindley(w  ooWjHugeliB,,) 
— Polemoniaceas. — A  novel  and  useful  but  not 
striking  annual  plant,  growing  about  nine 
inches  faigh«  and  quite  white  in  every  part, 
except  the  corolla,  Avith  a  dense  covering  of 
short  wool.  The  leaves  are  about  two  inches 
long,  pinnatifid  with  linear  segments,  the 
points  being  somewhat  spiny,  and  having  from 
one  to  three  short  lobes  or  s^ments  on  each 
side.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  close  heads 
arranged  in  a  corymbose  manner ;  they  are 
gilia-like,  of  a  clear  light  blue  colour,  with  five 
long  narrow  arrow-headed  projecting  anthers. 
?  Native  of  California.  ?  Introduced  in  1847. 
Flowers  in  summer,  ddture, — Hardy ;  light 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

Akthbostemma  fragile,  Lindky  (brittle 
Arthrostemma). — Melastomacese  §  Melasto- 
mea3-0sbeckiese.  —  A  light  green,  brittle, 
square^stemmed  shrub,  growing  about  three 
feet  high,  and  covered  slightly  with  fine  glan- 
dular, scattered  hairs.  The  leaves  are  stdked, 
about  two  inches  long,  ovate,  slightly  cordate, 
acute,  five-nerved,  finely  serrated.  The  fiowers 
grow  in  loose,  few-fiowered  terminal  cymes; 
they  are  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  with  four 
oblong  concave  petals,  of  a  deep  rosy-purple 
colour;  they  are  very  fugitive,  but  being 
gay-coloured,  and  associated  with  a  fine  deep 
green  shining  foliage,  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  Native  of  the  west  of  Mexico.  Li- 
troduced  in  1846.  Flowers  from  June  to 
September.  Culture,  —  Requires  a  stove; 
grows  readily  in  a  compost  of  loam  peat  and 
leaf  mould ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Peperohia  pallesgens,  Miguel  (pale 
coloured  Peperomia). — Piperacese  §  Pepero- 
midae.  -^  An  unornamental  fieshy-stemmed 
plant,  with  soft,  round,  half-herbaceous 
branches,  and  cordate  ovate  leaves,  which  are 
either  very  slightly  toothed  or  quite  entire, 
covered  beneath  and  on  the  footstalk  with 
very  fine  hairs,  and  marked  on  each  side  with 
minute  brown  points.  The  fiowers  are  ranged 
in  green  drooping  tails  about  six  inches  long. 
Native  of  Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  stove ;  light  sandy  loam ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Lycoris  stbaminea,  Lindley  (straw-co- 
loured Lycoris).  —  Amaryllidacere  §  Ama- 
rylle©. — A  pretty  bulbous  plant,  nearly  allied 
to  LyQoru  aureOy  but  differing  from  that 
plant  in  having  pale  straw-coloured  blossoms, 
with  a  pink  line  along  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ments, and  a  few  scattered  dots ;  the  segments 
are  also  shorter.  Native  of  China.  Intro- 
duced in  1845.  Flowers  in  August.  Culture, 
— Probably  as  hardy  as  a  Narciss;  grows 
freely  in  rich  garden  soil ;  propagated  by  off*- 
sets  from  the  old  bulbs. 

Oncidiuk    tenue,   Lindley   (thin-bulbed ' 


Oncid).  —  OrchidacesB  §  Vandeae-BrassidsB. 
— A  small  and  not  very  showy  species,  re- 
markable for  its  thin  pseudo-bulbs,  which, 
although  two  or  three  inches  long,  are  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
middle,  from  which  they  gradually  fine  away 
to  a  sharp  edge.  The  leaves  are  thin,  short, 
oblong-lanceolate.  The  fiowers  grow  on  a 
slender  narrow  racemose  panicle,  the  branches 
of  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  length,  each 
bearing  three  or  four  small  blossoms,  yellow 
mottled  with  brown.  It  is  near  Onctdium 
8uav€y  and  O,  citrinum.  Native  of  Gua- 
temala. Introduced  in  1841.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September.  Culture. — Requires 
a  cool  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant. 

Eria  leucostachta,  Lindley  (white- 
spiked  Eria). — Orchidacese^  Malaxe»-Den- 
drobidss. — A  handsome  epiphytal  species, 
recently  imported  by  Mr.  Low,  and  not  yet 
seen  in  a  healthy  state  under  cultivation.  The 
plant  produced  from  its  old  bare  stems  nod- 
ding spikes  between  three  and  four  inches 
long,  densely  covered  with  small  creamy-white 
flowers.  It  is  stated  that  the  plant  grows 
naturally  in  masses  on  the  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  fully  exposed  to  sun ;  and  that 
each  stem  produces  several  of  these  spikes  of 
bloom,  which  are  not  unfrequently  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  in  length.  When  in  this  state 
the  plant  has  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. In  the  absence  of  leaves  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  plant  is  quite  distinct 
from  M.  flarihunda.  Native  of  Borneo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarawak  river.  Introduced 
in  1846.  Flowers  in  November.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  ;  very  open 
turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant 

Oncidium  PiNELLiAiffuic,  Loddi(fe£  Cata^ 
logue  (Pinelli's  Oncid).— Orchidaceas  §  Van- 
dess-Brassidte. — A  very  beautiful  epiphyte  in 
the  way  of  O.  spilopterum,  Tlie  flowers  are 
large,  very  bright  yellow,  with  dark  brown 
blotches  on  the  sepals,  petals,  and  the  base 
of  the  lip,  the  precise  amount  of  blotching 
varying  in  di£ferent  individuals  ;  the  apex  of 
the  lip  is  broad,  somewhat  kidney  shaped, 
and  of  a  clear  bright  yellow.  The  fiowers 
grow  in  a  secund  manner  on  the  short 
branches  of  a  small  pantele.  It  is  thus  a  very 
compact  and  neat  habited,  as  well  as  a  showy 
species.  Native  of  BraziL  Introduced  (ac- 
cording to  Messrs.  Loddiges)  in  1841.  Flowers 
in  the  autumn.  Culture. — Requires  a  moist 
stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  divi« 
sion  of  the  plant. 

SoLANDRA  L^Yis,  Sooher  (smooth-leaved 
Solandra). — Solanacem  §  Curvembryae. —  A 
remarkable  looking  shrubby  plant  of  dwarfish 
branching  habit,  producing  somewhat  trailing 
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glabrous  branches,  with  alternate  oblong-oval 
thick  glossj  leaves,  attached  by  purple-co- 
loured stalks,  and  having  very  large  solitary 
fragrant  blossoros  growing  at  their  termina- 
tion ;  these  are  produced  when  the  plants 
are  quite  small.  The  blossoms  are  indivi- 
duaUy  a  foot  long,  the  tubular  angled  and  two- 
lipped  calyx  being  about  one-third  of  the 
length,  and  enclosing  the  slender  base  of  the 
corolla;  beyond  the  calyx,  the  corolla  gra- 
dually swells  out  so  as  to  become  funnel- 
shaped,  and  at  the  end  it  is  divided  in  a  limb 
of  five  spreading  lobes,  which  are  waved  and 
crisped  on  the  margin  ;  the  tube  is  a  greenish 
cream-colour,  the  limb  white.  The  branches 
are  best  trained  around  a  cylindrical  trellis. 
History  unknown.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince, 
and  Co.  imported  it  from  Continental  gardens. 
Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove; 
turfy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings placed  in  a  hot-bed« 

HxpocTRTA  GLABRA,  Hooket  (shining- 
leaved  Hypocyrta). — Gesneracece  §  Gesnereao 
— A  handsome  sub-shrubby  plant,  with  erect 
unbranched  stoutish  succulent  purple  stems, 
growing  a  foot  or  so  in  height ;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  elliptic,  obtuse,  glossy;  the  flowers 
grow  from  one  to  three  together  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  latter  being  near 
together  they  are  somewhat  numerous,  and 
produce  a  good  effect ;  individually  they  are 
short,  tubular,  but  excessively  inflated,  espe- 
cially on  the  lower  side  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich 
scarlet,  the  small  contracted  limb  being  orange- 
yellow.  Native  of  South  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1846.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  light  rich  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  set  in  a  mode- 
rately dry  warm  place. 

Yaccinium  leucostomuh,  Inndley  (white- 
lipped  Vaccinium). — Vacciniacee. — A  pretty 
evergreen  shrub,  with  erect  angular  branches, 
thick  oblong  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  nume- 
rous flowers  in  short  three  or  four  flowered 
erect  racemes,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves ;  these  blossoms  are  pitcher  shaped 
with  an  erect  (?)  limb,  and  are  described  by 
Mr.  Lobb,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  as  being 
*'  scarlet  tipped  with  white;"  as  they  crowd 
every  part  of  the  branches,  and  stand  erect,  so 
as  to  become  displayed  to  the  best  advantage, 
they  must  be  very  omamenttj.  Native  of 
Peru,  at  Veto,  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  In- 
troduced in  1847  by  Messrs.  Yeitch.  Not  yet 
bloomed  in  this  country.  Culture* — ^Requires 
a  greenhouse  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers. 

BowKANNiA  8PEGI08A,  Qardfier  (beautiful 
Bowmannia). — Asteracese  §  Labiatiflorsd-Tri- 
xidese.  —A  very  handsome  herbaceous  peren- 
nialy  with  a  woolly  stem  growing  four  feet 


high,  and  having  large  sized  leaves  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Yerbascum  ;  the  flowers  are  orange- 
coloured,  and  grow  in  large  panicles.  Named 
by  Mr.  Gardner  in  commemoration  of  J.  £. 
Bowman,  Esq.  of  Manchester.  Native  of 
Brazil,  on  the  elevated  peaks  of  the  Organ 
Mountains.      Introduced  by  Mr.  Gardner  in 

1841.      Flowers ?      Culture, — Requires 

a  greenhouse ;  turfy  loam  and  peat,  well 
drained  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant 

HoTA  ciNNAMOHiFOLiA,  Hooher  (cinua- 
mon-leaved  Hoya).— Asclepiadacess  §  StapeiisB, 
— ^A  climbing  plant  not  remarkable  for  showi- 
ness.  The  stem  is  long,  branched,  twining, 
smooth,  sending  out  short  roots  at  intervals. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate-acuminate, 
somewhat  fleshy,  five  nerved,  and  attached  by 
short  thick  petioles.  The  flowers  are  in  dense 
hemispherical  umbels,  at  the  top  of  a  short 
peduncle  which  proceeds  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  ;  they  are  rather  large,  pale  yellow 
green  with  a  purple  staminal  crown.  Native 
of  Java.  Introduced  in  1846  by  Messrs. 
Yeitch's  collector,  Mr.  T.  Lobb.  Flowers  in 
July.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove;  turfy 
peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Gesnera  fardina,  ■  Hooker  (leopard- 
spotted  Gesnera).— GesneracetB  §  Gesneress. 
— A  rather  weedy  looking  plant,  from  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  foliage.  It  has  a  stoutish 
branched  erect  stem,  of  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  large  opposite,elliptic-acute,  rather  fleshy, 
strongly  serrated  leaves,  and  solitary  blossoms 
from  their  axils.  The  calyx  segnoents  are 
large  and  spreading  ;  the  corolla  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  more  in  length,  ochrey-red,  yellow 
within,  spotted,  especially  the  limb  and  tube 
internally  with  deep  red ;  the  tube  is  slightly 
curved,  and  dilated  upwards,  the  limb  of  five 
nearly  equal  rounded  segments.  The  blossoms 
are  very  pretty  individually,  but  not  nume* 
reus  enough  to  be  effective.  Native  of  Brazil, 
in  the  Organ  Mountains.  Introduced  about 
1844.  Flowers  in  October.  Ctt^urs.— Re- 
quires a  stove  ;  rich  light  loamy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Acacia  lepxoneitra,  Beniham  (slender- 
nerved  Acacia). — Fabacess  §  Mimosee-Aca- 
ciete. — A  very  elegant  ^species,  growing  five 
or  six  feet  in  height,  with  graceful  slender 
branches,  furnished  with  alternate  phyllodia, 
which  are  two  to  three  inches  long,  spreading, 
flexuose,  filiform,  with  a  sharp  hooked  point, 
rough  on  the  surface,  and  minutely  and 
copiously  nerved,  or  striated,  a  section  ex- 
hibiting a  circle  of  air  cells,  one  beneath  each 
ridge  or  nerve ;  an  oblong  gland  appears 
above  near  the  base.  The  flowers  are  col- 
lected into  little  globular  heads,  of  which  two 
usually  grow  from  the  axil  of  each  phyllodia, 
attached  by  short  separate  stalks  ;  they  are 
deep  orange«yellow.  Native  of  the  Swan  River 
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colony.  Introduced  about  1844  ?  Flowers 
in  April.  Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
turfy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

pREPUSA  CONNATA,  Gardner  (connate- 
leaved  Prepusa).  —  Gentianaceae  §  Genti- 
anea). — A  very  handsome  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
thick  succulent  glaucous  oblong  leaves,  atte- 
nuated at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  connate, 
out  of  which  proceed  about  half  a  dozen 
pedicels,  each  bearing  one  large  showy  blossom, 
of  which  the  calyx  is  much  inflated  and  tinged 
with  purple.  Also  called  P,  campanulata 
(Griesbach).  Native  of  Braeil,  growing  on 
nearly  bare  portions  of  rock  on  the  upper  part 
of   the   Organ    Mountains.      Introduced   in 

1841,  by  Mr.  Gardner.     Flowers ? 

Culture. — Requires  a  greenhouse  ;  turfy  peat 
soil,  well  drained ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  plant  or  by  seeds. 

Clusia  fragrakb,  Gardner  (fragrant 
Clusia).  —  ClusiacetB  §  Clusiese.  —  A  large 
and  noble  tree  in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  It 
has  broad  obovate,  obtuse,  thick  leaves,  and  its 
branches  are  loaded  with  large  white  polyga- 
mous blossoms,  which  have  four  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens  ;  these  blossoms  fill  the 
atmosphere  around  with  their  delightful 
odour.  Native  of  Brazil  on  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet.  Intro- 
duced in   1841,  by  Mr.  Gardner.     Flowers 

?    Culture, — Requires  a  stove  ; 

loam  and  peat;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  placed 
under  a  bell-glass  in  heat. 

IxoRA  JAYANiCA,  De  CaudoUe  (Javanese 
Ixora). — Cinchonaceae  §  Coifea&-Psychotrid». 
— A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  growing  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  with  opposite  ovate- 
oblong  pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  dense 
trichotomous  corymbs  of  rich  orange-ver- 
milion-coloured flowers.  The  flowers  in  this 
genus  are  salver-shaped,  that  is,  having  a 
slender  tube  and  a  spreading  limb  ;  this  limb 
in  the  present  species  consists  of  four  oval 
rounded  lobes.  The  plant  is  similar  to 
/.  crocata,  but  different  and  somewhat 
superior  to  it  in  its  flowers.  Native  of  Java 
in  the  woods  on  the  mountain  sides.  Intro- 
duced in  1846,  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Also  called  Pavetta  java^ 
nica  (Blume).  Culture, — Requires  a  stove ; 
rough  turfy  peat  soil,  well  drained  ;  propa- 
gated by  half  ripened  cuttings  planted  in  sand 
under  bell  glasses. 

Thibaudia  microphylla,  lAndley  (small 
leaved  Thibaudia) — ^Vacciniacese.  —  A  neat 
little  evergreen  shrub,  with  smooth  furrowed 
branches,  and  small  leathery  dork-green 
roundish- oblong,  ret  use  leaves,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  box-tree  ;  they  are 
nearly  sessile,  with  a  few  scattered  minute 


hairs  on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers  are 
produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  and  stand  nearly  erect,  projecting  quite 
clear  from  the  leaves  ;  they  are  tubular  cone- 
shaped,  with  a  small  five-cleft  orifice  at  the 
apex,  and  are  said  to  be  of  a  scarlet  colour  ;  in 
dried  specimens  they  appear  purple.  Native 
of  Peru  (stated  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  1 2,000 
feet).  Introduced  in  1847.  Not  yet  flowered 
in  this  country.  Culture, — Requires  a  cool 
greenhouse  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings,  layers,  or  by  inarching. 

Phal^nopsis  GRANDiFLORA^iStm^^  (large- 
flowered  PhaliBnopsis). — Orchidaceas  §  Van- 
dese-SarcanthidesB. — A  noble  epiphyte  nearly 
related  to  P,  amahiUs^  but  with  much  larger 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  race  of 
Orchids.  The  leaves  are  longer  than  in  that 
species.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
raceme  towards  the  end  of  a  slender  stalk  ; 
they  are  a  full  white,  with  a  stain  of  deep 
yellow  on  the  front  edge  of  the  chief  lateral 
lobes  of  the  lip,  and  the  cirrhi  or  tendrils  at 
the  apex  of  tlie  lip  are  yellow.  The  upper 
sepal  is  ovate,  the  two  petals  very  broad  and 
rounded,  without  a  small  projecting  point,  and 
not  at  all  overlapping  the  upper  sepal  ;  the 
two  other  sepals  pointing  downwards  are 
lance-shaped,  and  much  longer  than  the  lip  ; 
the  lip  is  curiously  and  very  elegantly  formed, 
the  upper  part  is  linear-hastate,  producing 
from  the  apex  two  cirrhi ;  at  the  base  are  pro- 
duced two  largish  lateral  lobes  which  are  most 
developed  in  the  direction  away  from  the 
apex,  and  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped  with 
rounded  angles.  Native  of  Java.  Introduced 
in  1846,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  bloomed  by 
J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.  Flowers  in  September, 
and  probably  at  other  periods.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  stove ;  grows  well  attached  to  a 
block  of  wood  and  suspended ;  propagated  bj 
division  of  the  plant.     ' 

CLEMATIS    TUBULOSA. 

Clematis  tuhulosa,  Turczaninow  (tubular- 
flowered  Virgin's  Bower). — ^Ranunculaceas  § 
ClemateaB. 

In  this  plant  we  have  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  species  of  Virgin's  Bower 
which  exist  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  herba- 
ceous plant,  growing  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  somewhat  woody  at  the  base,  and 
dying  down  nearly  to  the  ground  annually. 
The  habit  is  erect,  slightly  branching,  with 
stiff  angular  downy  stems,  tinged  with  purple. 
The  leaves  are  large,  remote,  in  opposite  pairs, 
on  long  footstalks,  smooth,  shining,  temate, 
rhomboid-ovate,  bordered  by  coarse  mucro- 
nate  serratures  of  a  bright  green ;  the  larger 
leaflets  three  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half 
broad4;  the  intermediate  leaflets  largest,  the 
lateral  ones  unequal-sided.    The  flowers  grow 
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in  sessile  coiymba  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
on  stalks  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  plant  is  thus  as  it 
were  a  dcn^e  pacidc  oi'  blosaoms  ;  tlii;^  ore 
formed  of  four  linear -oblong,  thick,  fleshy, 
silky  sepals,  at  first  erect  and  forming  a  tulie, 
and  then  becoming  reflcxed  at  the  apex,  the 
lower  half  being  slightly  swollen  ;  tiiey  are 
about  an  inch  long  when  full  blown,  of  an  in- 
tense blue  colour,  and  extremely  handsome. 

The  species  was  originally  found  in  the 
north  of  China  by  Porphyrius  Kirilon,  by 
whom  its  seeds  must  have  been  communicated 


to  tbe  Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  sent  it  to  the 
Horticnllural  Society  in  1846,  but  it  appears 
to  have  found  its  way  earlier  to  England,  pro- 
bably by  way  of  the  Continent.  So  different 
is  this  plant  in  appearance  from  a  Clematis, 
that  the  Bussian  botanist  who  first  described 
it  was  in  doubt  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
genus  ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to  pre- 
sent any  generic  difierences.  Turczaninow 
describa  tbe  flower  as  nnisezual,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
qoent  obserrcrs. 

Clematis  tubulosa  growa  freely  in  ordinary 
garden  soil ;  and  is  increased  hf  cnttinga  of 
the  yoong  wood,  which  root  readily.  It  is, 
howerer,  to  be  regarded  as  a  herbaceous  plant, 


its  annnal  growth  being  nearly  or  quite  killed 
down  in  winter.  In  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  it  suffered  much  from  the 
cold  of  the  winter  of  1846-7,  so  that  probably 
it  must  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  half- 
hardy,  unless  it  be  in  a  dry  sheltered  situation. 
A  very  proper  position  for  the  plant  is  on 
rockwork  ;  or  it  may  be  grown  during  summer 
in  the  open  borders,  and  the  roots  cither  taken 
up  and  potted  during  winter,  where  the  situa- 
tion is  unfavourable  to  their  existence  in  the 
open  ground  ;  or  else  partially  protected  in 
the  ground,  especially  against  exci'ss  of 
moisture. 

The  flowering  season  is  in  August  and 
September.  It  is  a  desirable  and  showy,  as 
well  as  very  distinct  herbaceous  plant,  for 
autumn  flowering  in  the  open  border. 

OENAMENTAL   PLANTS, 


It  appears  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  antici- 
pating the  wants  of  a  considerable  class  of 
readers,  bypresenting  them,  from  time  to  time, 
with  nviices  of  ornamental  plants  which  are 
known  to  botanists  and  travellers,  but  which 
hare  not  yet  found  their  way  to  our  gardens. 
This  plan  will  in  some  measure  afTord  a  guide 
to  cultivators  as  to  what  they  may  expect 
from  particular  districts  and  counlries ;  and 
may  be  also  indirectly  the  means  of  facilitating 
the  introduction  of  such  as  are  most  desirable 
by  furnishing  to  those  who  have  non-botanical 
correspondents  in  foreign  countries,  materials 
from  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  indicate 
what  would  be  really  useful  additions  to  our 
cultivated  planta.  Wiih  this  view  we  now 
introduce  the  following  list  of  subjects,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gardner  in  his  Trar>eU  in 
Brazil ;  any  of  which  would  be  welcomed  to 
our  gardens : — 

Angd/mia  hirsttta.  This  plant  occurs  in  a 
swampy  place,  at  Bomfim,  near  the  city  of 
Bahia  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  species  with  long 
spikes  of  lai^  blue  flowers. 

Angeloma  arffuta  (Bentham).  Found  near 
Aracaty  ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  species. 

Angelonia  biflora  (Bentham).  This  was 
found  on  high  land  near  the  Serra  de  Pereira, 
between  Aracaty  and  Ico  ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
species,  bearing  long  spikes  of  large  bluish 
flowers. 

Angelonia  braclcata  (Bentbam).  A  re- 
markable plant,  being  a  fine  climbing  shrubby 
species.  Found  on  the  journey  from  Ca- 
choeira  to  Rosario. 

Chretia  gpfucrocephala  (De  Candolle).  Tbe 
bashy  Campos,  between  Geroes  Velhas  and 
Cabeceira,  yield  this  fine  composite  plant  in 
great  abundance ;   it  grows  about  five  feet 
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high,  with  large  leaves,  which  together  with 
the  stem  and  branches  are  covered  with  a 
white  woolly  substance ;  they  are  much 
branched  at  top,  each  branchlet  being  termi- 
nated by  a  large  globose  compact  head  of 
purple  flowers. 

Chresta  pr/cnoeephala.  Another  beautiful 
species  occurring  profusely  on  woodless  grassy 
hills  nearer  to  Geraes  Yelhas. 

Gomphrena  officinalis  (Martins).  On  dry 
grassy  flats  near  Pasquada,  this  beautiful 
Amaranthaceous  plant  occurs  sparingly.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  country  by 
its  vernacular  name  Para-todo.  It  has  a 
large  tuberous  root  which  is  very  much 
used  as  a  purgative,  and  as  its  name  implies 
is  considered  good  for  every  complaint  The 
stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  hairy  and  leafy, 
and  bears  at  its  extremity  a  large  compact 
head  of  crimson  flowers. 

Commilobium  polt/galaflorum  (Bentham). 
A  beautiful  large  tree,  belonging  to  the  Legu- 
minous plants;  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the 
province  of  Goyaz,  and  is  called  Sicupira  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  easily  recognised  at  a 
great  distance  by  its  numerous  large  panicles 
of  lilac  flowers.  An  essential  oil  which  is 
contained  in  the  fruit  is  much  used  by  the 
inhabitants  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  toothache. 

Ipomaa  hirstUimma  (Gardner).  Found  in 
the  upland  Campos  near  Aldea  do  Duro.  It  is 
a  beautiful  plant,  growing  in  tufts,  about  a 
foot  high,  and  producing  numerous  large 
violet-coloured  blossoms. 

Bi^nonia  sp.  From  the  upland  Campos 
near  Aldea,  growing  with  the  last,  which  it 
resembles  in  habit.  A  beatiful  plant,  with 
numerous  large  lemon-coloured  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers. 

JEpistephium  sp.  The  fields  about  here 
[banks  of  the  Rio  da  Palma]  were  gay  with 
this  fine  terrestrial  orchidaceous  plant,  which 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  bearing  a  spike  of 
large  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Diplmodon  sp.  An  upland  grassy  plain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Serra  de  Santa  Brida, 
near  Arrayas,  is  thinly  covered  with  this 
plant,  a  beautiful  little  shrub,  bearing  a  profu- 
sion of  small  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Kielmeyera  rosea  (Martins).  Found  in 
deep  upland  Campos,  about  Arrayas.  It  is  an 
ornamental  shrub,  forming  a  small  bush  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  producing  numerous 
large  rose-coloured  flowers  from  which  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Rosa  do  Campo. 

Cfiorisia  speciosa.  Found  on  the  Organ 
Mountains.  A  large  tree,  a  kind  of  silk- 
cotton  tree,  with  a  stem  from  'five  to  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  covered  with  thick 
prickles,  unbranched  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet.  The  branches  there  form  a  nearly 
hemispherical  top,  which  when  covered  with 


its  thousands  of  beautiful  large  rose- coloured 
blossoms  has  a  striking  effect 

Peltophorwn  Vogelianum  (Bentham).  A 
Leguminous  tree,  found  near  Penftdo.  It 
reaches  about  forty  feet  high,  and  has  a  great 
branching  top.  The  leaves  are  large,  but  very 
much  subdivided,  and  very  graceful,  having 
more  the  appearance  of  the  frond  of  a  fern 
than  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  The  flowers  grow  in 
racemes,  often  a  foot  or  more  long,  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  golden 
colour.  "At  a  distance,"  Mr.  Gardner  observes, 
"it  presents  a  more  magnificent  appearance 
than  almost  any  other  tree  I  have  seen.'' 

Allamanda  violacea  (Gardner).  A  very 
beautiful  plant  occurring  about  Olho  d'Agoa 
do  Inferno.  It  is  shrubby,  growing  about  six 
feet  high,  and  bearing  an  abundance  of  large 
violet-coloured  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of 
Oloxinia  speciosa.  An  infusion  of  the  root  of 
this  shrub  is  a  powerful  purgative,  and  is 
chiefly  used  in  malignant  fevers. 

Dipladenia  ienuifolia  (De  Candolle).  Found 
growing  abundantly  on  the  open  and  sandy 
places  between  Varzea  da  Vaca,  and  Angicas. 
It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  growing  not  more  than  six  inches  high, 
with  subulate  leaves  and  pink-coloured  blos- 
soms, not  unlike  those  of  Phlox  subtdata. 
It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sertao, 
Cauhyy  and  the  tuberous  root,  which  is  of  the 
size  and  colour  of  a  large  black  turnip  radish, 
is  eaten  by  them  when  cooked,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  palatable  ;  in  the  raw  state  it  tastes 
not  unlike  a  turnip.  ' 

Cuphea  sp.  Found  on  bare  and  rocky 
spots  near  Canavieira,  where  it  covers  large 
patches.  It  is  a  dwarf  fruticose  species,  with 
small  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous  purple 
flowers. "  So  much,"  writes  Gardner,  "  did  this 
plant  at  first  sight  resemble  the  heather  of  my 
native  hills,  that  I  imagined  I  had  found  a 
species  of  that  genus  :  not  a  single  species  of 
heath  has  hitherto  been  detected  on  the 
American  continent." 

Salvertia  convallariodora  (St  Hilaire).  A 
beautiful  tree,  with  large  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
horse-chestnut.  It  is  the  Folha  largo.  Found 
in  various  parts  of  Brazil. 

Physocalyx  sp,  A  handsome  shrub  of  about 
three  feet  high,  with  numerous  orange-red 
flowers,  surrounded  by  a  large  inflated  calyx 
of  nearly  the  same  colour.  It  is  a  Scrophula- 
riaceous  plant.  Mr.  Gardner  found  it  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Lisianthus  sp.  Found  in  passing  through 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  near  Lavrinha ; 
this  species  has  beautiful  scarlet  flowers. 

Mutisia  ram/^anuZato  (Lessing).   Found  in 

the  rocky  ascent  of  the  Serra  near  Itamb&  A 

I  really  beautiful  climbing  composite  plant,  with 
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pea-like  leares.  and  large  heads  of  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  which  are  gracefully  suspended 
on  long  footstalks.  The  Mutisias  are  altogether 
Tery  curious  plants. 

Franciscea  gp.  Found  in  a  marsh  a  little 
distance  from  the  Rio  Parahybuna.  It  is  a 
fine  species,  being  literally  covered  with  its 
beautiful  purple  blossoms.  It  grew  where  ttie 
water  lay  about  two  feet  deep. 

JBu^nviUea  tp.  Near  the  Rio  Parahybuna 
this  plant  was  met  with,  covering  the  road 
sides.  It  is  very  beautiful,  the  large  rose- 
coloured  bracts  of  its  flowers  rendering  it  a 
conspicuous  object. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  may  mention  two 
or  three  remarkable  plants  discovered  by  Mr. 
Drumraond,  in  Australia ;  and  of  which  it  is 
possible  that  seeds  may  have  reached  this 
countiT. 

Makea  Victoria  (Drummond MS.)  "Near 
Mount  Barren,**  writea  Mr.  Drummond,  '*  I 
found  a  most  extraordinary  plant,  a  species  of 
Hakea,  growing  twelve  or  fourteen  feel  high  ; 
the  true  leaves  of  the  plant  are  seven  to  eight 
inches  long,  jagged,  and  sinuated,  as  in  Sahea 
ttnduhita^  but  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  foliage  of  this  superb  pUnt  are  its 
bracts,  which  make  their  appearance  with  the 
flower  bads.  When  the  pknt  is  tiu*ee  or  four 
years  old,  they  are  borne  in  regular  whorls, 
each  circle  or  whorl  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  in  height,  formed  of  five  rows,  which 
have  each  five  bracts  ;  the  lowest  bracts  of  the 
whorl  are  the  broadest,  and  vary  from  four  to 
five  inches^  the  whole  breadth  across  in  full- 
grown  middle-sized  specimens  being  about  ten 
inchea  ;  and  they  regularly  decrease  in  size  to 
the  uppermost  bracts,  which  are  only  about 
four  inches  across  from  outside  to  outside ; 
each  whorl  is  a  year's  growth  of  the  plant 
after  it  bears  the  first  flowers.  The  variega- 
tion of  these  bracts  is  so  extraordinary  that  I 
almost  fear  to  attempt  a  description.  The 
first  year  they  are  yellowish  white  in  all  the 
centre  of  the  bracts,  and  the  same  colour  appears 
in  the  veins,  and  in  the  teeth  which  grow  on  the 
margin  ;  the  second  year  what  was  white  the 
first  year  has  changed  to  a  rich  golden  yellow ; 
the  tliird  year  what  n-^s  yellow  becomes  a  rich 
orange  :  and  the  fouLtii  year  the  colour  of  the 
centre  of  the  same  bracts,  their  veins  and 
marginal  teeth,  are  turned  to  a  blood-red. 
The  green,  which  has  a  remarkably  light  and 
luminous  appearance  the  first  year,  varies  an- 
nually to  deeper  and  darker  shades  ;  and  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  centre  of  the  bracts  has 
acquired  a  blood-red  colour,  the  green  of  the 
same  series  is  of  the  richest  hue,  while  the 
whorls  below  change  to  darker  and  duller 
shades,  until  they  ultimately  fade  into  the 
dull  and  withered  leaves  of  other  climes.  The 
flowers  I  have  not  seen.   The  stems  and  buds 


of  the  upper  series,  which  are  the  only  ones 
unopened,  are  white  and  velvety  ;  the  other 
series  contain  seed-vessels,  mostly  with  per- 
fect seeds.  To  this,  the  most  splendid  vege- 
table production  which  I  have  ever  beheld,  in 
a  wild  or  cultivated  state,  I  have  given  the 
name  of  our  gracious  queen,  Hakea  VictoruB. 
It  will  soon  be  cultivated  in  every  garden  of 
note  in  Europe,  and  in  many  other  countries. 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  send  Hakea 
Victorise  in  some  form  to  my  subscribers,  and 
for  this  plant  pressure  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  bracts  break  before  they  will 
bend  in  any  direction.  I  tied  up  sixteen  of  the 
bract-bearing  tops  in  two  bundles,  fastening 
them  together  with  the  creeping  shoots  of  the 
black  creeper  {Keimedya  mgricans^SLnd  slung 
them  one  at  each  side  of  my  old  grey  pony 
Cabbine.  The  load,  although  not  very  heavy, 
was  a  most  awkward  one  to  get  through  the 
bushes,  and  he  never  bore  anything  so  un- 
willingly. One  specimen,  fourteen  feet  high, 
I  carried  in  my  hand  all  the  way  to  Cape 
Riche  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  care  I 
took,  the  brilliant  colours  in  the  bracts  of  this 
extraordinary  plant  were  much  faded  before  I 
could  get  it  to  King  Greorge's  Sound.*' 

Oenithyllig  sp.  At  about  2000  feet  eleva- 
tion on  Mongerup  in  Australia,  Mr.  Drummond 
found  a  beautiful  species  of  Genithyllis,  grow- 
ing to  the  size  of,  and  having  a  considerable 
resemblance  inhabit  and  foliage  to,  Beatifortia 
deeuMsata^  but  with  the  inflorescence  enclosed 
by  beautiful  bracts,  white  and  variegated  with 
crimson  veins ;  these  bracts  are  as  elegantly 
formed  as  the  petab  of  the  finest  tulip^ 
and  are  almost  as  large,  hanging  in  a  bell- 
shaped  form  from  the  ends  of  the  slender 
branches.  *'  1  thought,"  he  writes,  '<  I  could 
never  gather  enough  of  this  charming  plant ; 
and  I  procured  abundance  of  perfect  seeds." 

DIPLADENIA   NOBILIS. 

Dipladenia  nohiliSf  Morren  (noble  Dlpla- 
dene). — Apocynacese  §  Wrighteae. 

During  the  autumn  of  1847,  this  very  fine 
plant  bloomed,  somewhat  imperfectly  no  doubt, 
in  some  of  the  principal  nurseries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  It  has  a  some- 
what peculiar  habit ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
some  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  cultivators 
may  be  able  to  mould  out  of  it  one  of  those 
compact  bushy-looking  plants  which  only  are 
now  prized  by  persons  of  taste  ;  but  its  very 
handsome  blossoms  entitle  it  to  receive  a  care- 
ful trial  in  this  respect. 

The  species  of  Dipladenia  which  are  usually 
met  with  in  our  gardens,  have  a  twining  stem 
extending  to  a  somewhat  indefinite  length. 
D.  nobiliff  however,  instead  of  this,  produces 
a  large  roundish  brown- looking  tuber-like 
conn,  from  the  crown  of  which  the  stems  are 
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produced,  and  these,  after  growing  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length,  terminate  in  a  raceme 
of  flowers.  The  success  of  prodncing  a  fine 
specimen  nnder  cultivation  will  apparently  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  the  ftcility  or  other- 
wise with  which  the  plant  may  be  induced  to 
throvr  out  a  nuoiber  of  its  stems  from  the 
crown.  The  atems  are  quite  smooth,  and  as 
already  remarked  reach  a  height  of  from  two 
to  three  feet ;  none  of  the  blooming  specimens 
which  we  have  seen  have  attained  a  greater 
stature  than  this.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  are  seated  on  ao  abort  a  stalk  aa  to  be 
almost  sessile  ;  in  figure  they  are  oblong, 
rather  acute  at  the  apex,  and  rounded  at  the 
base  ;  the  surface  is  marked  with  the  eleva- 
dons  caused  by  the  numerous  prominent 
curved  veins  with  which  the  leaves  are  tra- 
versed. The  flowers,  which  are  large,  and  very 
showy,  ore  produced  in  one-sided  racemes  at 
the  top  of  the  stems  ;  the  sepals  or  calys-aeg- 
ments  are  narrow  and  sharp  pointed  ;  the 
corolla  between  bell-shaped  and  tubular,  two 
inches  long,  very  much  narrowed  at  the  base, 
and  becoming  widely  expanded  above  into  five 
roundish  ovate  lobes. 

Two  very  distinct  varieties  appear  to  have 
been  noticed.  That  which  has  bloomed  in 
this  country  produces  blossoms  which  are  white 
near  the  border  of  the  limb,  and  deep  pink  or 
rose  in  the  throat  and  tube,  thus  giving  the 
blossoms  a  deeper  coloured  eye  or  centre. 
The  other  variety,  which  has  bloomed  in  the 
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It  is  of  course  a  stove  plant,  requiring  de- 
cided rest  in  the  winter  season,  after  its  flower- 
ing season  la  past,  and  needing  again  very  de- 
cided stimnlns  in  the  shape  of  heat,  light,  and 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  growing  season.  It 
must  not  have  too  rich  a  soil ;  peat  earth  and 
coarse  aand  well  blended  have  been  found  to 
suit  it.  The  plant  is  moreover  said  to  require 
the  full  sun  when  flowering,  its  great  fieaby 
corms  enabling  it  to  withstand  any  amount  of 
solar  heat.  The  great  object  of  the  cultivator 
should  be  to  induce  as  many  shoots  as  possible 
direct  from  the  crown,  which  may,  no  doubt, 
be  done  by  checkirrg  any  strong  ones  which 
show  a  disposition  to  absorb  all  the  groov- 
ing energy  of  the  plant.  Our  experience  of 
the  species  does  not  enable  us  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  stems  may  be  successfully  topped 
when  they  are  yet  inconsiderably  developed, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number 
of  stems  ;  nor  are  we  certain  whether  the 
flowering  branches  previously  alluded  to  are 
persistent,  pushing  out  others,  and  so  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  stem,  or  whether 
they  die  hack,  new  shoots  being  produced  to 
supply  their  places;  the  plants,  however,  when 
in  a  flowering  state,  gave  no  indication  of  ex- 
tending their  development.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  planted  in  sand ;  and  those 
shoots  which  spring  from  the  crown  should  be 
preferred  for  this  purpose,  taking  them  when 
young  state. 
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The  botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  Areca 
{Jateehu.  It  is  a  nativ^e  of  India,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  a  botanist  who  in  his 
daj  was  familiar  with  Indian  vegetation,  it  is 
the  most  beautifal  and  remarkable  palm  of 
that  country.  Magnificent  indeed  it  must  be, 
for  it  shoots  np  with  an  erect  stem  or  trunk 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  quite  smooth,  and 
nearly  of  equal  thickness  in  every  part ;  this 
reaches  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  is  in 
general  about  twenty  inches  in  circumference 
when  full  grown.  This  trunk  is  entirely 
without  branches,  but  at  the  extreme  top  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  noble  crest  of  beautifully 
pinnated  leaves,  or  properly  fronds,  which  are 
from  three  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
their  stalks  being  rolled  up  cylindrically  at  the 
base.  The  bunches  of  flowers,  in  their  inci- 
pient state,  are  contained  within  a  double 
membranous  sheath,  from  which  in  due  time 
they  emerge ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by 
clusters  of  the  fruit,  or  nuts,  which  are  indi- 
vidually about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  of  a 
yellowish  red  colour  when  ripe,  and  covered 
with  a  firm  fibrous  rind  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  This  rind  or  shell  envelopes  a  soft 
white  kernel,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  con- 
tained a  greyish  and  almost  liquid  substance, 
which  becomes  firm  as  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity. 

This  palm  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
East  Indies  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  consumed  in  various 
Asiatic  nations.  The  nuts  are  cut  up  into 
pieces,  each  of  which  is  encased  in  a  prepara- 
tion of  lime,  and  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the 
betel  pepper  {Piper  Betel).  In  this  state 
they  are  chewed ;  and  although  they  possess 
a  strong  narcotic  or  intoxicating  power,  and 
are  offensive  to  Europeans,  yet  Blume  regards 
the  practice  as  very  conducive  to  health  in 
the  damp  and  pestilential  regions  of  India, 
where  the  natives  live  upon  a  spare  and  mise- 
rable diet.  Blume  indeed  tells  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  practice 
is  indulged  in  would  rather  forego  meat  and 
drink  than  their  favourite  Areca  nuts  ;  and 
that  whole  shiploads  are  annually  exported  from 
Malacca,  Sumaitra,  Siam,  and  Cochin-china. 

The  Betel  nut,  or  penangy  has  an  austere 
and  astringent  flavour,  and  is  not  eatable 
alone,  but  when  mixed  with  lime — that  of  sea 
shells, — which  no  doubt  destroys  its  acidity, 
and  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  it 
becomes  milder  and  pleasanter.  The  mixture 
is,  however,  even  then  so  very  hot  and  acrid, 
as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  any  one  not 
habited  to  it.  It  is  reputed  to  be  aromatic 
and  stomachic^  and  also,  as  before  observed, 


narcotic,  or  intoxicating,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  these  potent  qualities  really  reside 
in  the  nut :  some  persons  have  supposed  that 
they  are  rather  attributable  to  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  pepper,  than  to  any  active  properties  in 
the  nut  itself.  The  latter,  as  prepared  that  is 
by  the  mixture  of  the  three  substances,  the  nut, 
the  leaf,  and  the  lime,  has  the  effect  of  stain- 
ing the  saliva  and  the  teeth  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  nuts  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
tannin,  and  have  been  employed  in  some  parts 
of  India  in  dyeing  cotton  cloths.  The  leaf- 
stalks, spathes,  and  timber,  are  employed  for 
many  domestic  purposes  ;  and  in  Malabar  an 
inebriating  lozenge  is  prepared  from  the  sap. 
A  kind  of  spurious  Catechu  is  also  prepared 
from  the  fruit.  In  Malabar  the  trees,  when 
old,  are  called  areeCy  and  when  young  paynga. 

The  natural  order  of  Palms  is  the  most 
noble  of  the  whole  vegetable  race.  An  allied 
species  of  Areca  (ii.  oleracea,  the  cabbage 
palm)  grows  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  many  others  attain  a 
great  height.  Almost  without  exception  their 
habit  is  to  grow  up  with  a  single  undivided 
stem,  at  the  top  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  height,  a  plume  or  crest  of  leaves  or  fronds 
is  borne.  Perhaps  next  to  the  grasses  they  are 
the  most  important  order  of  vegetable  beings. 
Wine,  oil,  wax,,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt,  says 
Humboldt,  are  the  products  of  this  tribe  ;  to 
which  Yon  Martins  adds,  thread,  utensils, 
weapons,  food,  and  habitations.  Sago,  and  the 
various  productions  of  the  cocoa-nut,  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  in  a  general 
point  of  view.  Vegetable  Ivory  is  also  the  pro- 
duce of  a  palm :  it  is  the  consolidated  albumen 
of  the  seeds  of  Pkytelephas  macrocarpa. 

The  Palms  are  nearly  all  stove  plants,  re- 
quiring a  very  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere.  When  their  cultivation  is  at- 
tempted they  require  structures  of  considerable 
altitude,  on  account  of  the  height  they  attain : 
unlike  most  other  plants,  these  do  not  admit  of 
the  removal  of  the  upper  part  to  cause  them  to 
become  dwarfer  and  bushy ;  in  most  cases 
such  a  practice  would  destroy  them,  as  they 
very  rarely  produce  more  than  a  single  stem. 
While  young  they  may  be  grown  in  large  pots, 
but  as  they  increase  in  size  their  roots  require 
much  more  space  than  can  be  afibrded  them 
in  pots,  and  tubs  must  be  substituted  ;  and 
these  again  must  from  time  to  time  be  increased 
in  size  as  the  roots  become  numerous.  A 
rich  loamy  soil,  composed  chiefly  of  broken 
lumps  of  turf,  enriched  by  manure,  and  inter- 
mixed with  rough  lumps  of  charcoal,  will  suit 
them.  In  potting  or  shifting  them,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  any  of  the  roots  ; 
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they  also  require  to  be  well  drained.  In 
winter,  or  while  at  rest,  they  may  be  kept  at 
the  minimum  stove  temperature,  and  both  in 
the  atmosphere  and  soil  are  better  for  not 
getting  too  much  moisture.  When  they  are 
growing,  on  the  other  hand;  a  very  humid 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  up,  as  well  as  the 
maximum  temperature  ;  water  must  be  given 
to  them  fVeely,  and  manure  water  occasionally 
to  assist  their  gi*owth.     At  all  times,  as  in 


the  case  of  other  stove  plants,  tepid  water  only 
should  be  used. 

There  are  some  Palms  which  never  attain 
a  very  large  size,  and  others  may  be  kept 
small  for  a  long  time  by  not  giving  them  very 
much  encouragement.  Such  as  these  would 
form  an  interesting  collection  for  an  amateur, 
who,  with  &  fancy  for  this  noble  race,  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  growing  the  lai^  kinds,  or 
the  others  to  their  full  proportions. 


KEW  GARDENS  IN  1837,  AND  KEW  GARDENS  IN  1847. 


In  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  one  of  the 
most  complete  revolutions,  or  reformations, 
that  was  ever  witnessed,  has  been  completed 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  In 
the  year  1837  there  was  scarcely  a  feature  in 
the  establishment  that  was  not  discreditable 
to  the  country.  Mr.  Loudon  had  for  years 
been  calmly  remonstrating  against  the  neglect 
that  was  apparent,  and  had  given  up  the  task 
in  despair.  At  that  time  Mr.  Glenny  had, 
perhaps,  not  even  seen  them ;  but  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Gardeners'  Oazette 
by  that  gentleman,  he  undertook  to  expose  a 
number  of  public  abuses,  and  among  them  he 
numbered  the  mismanagement  of  the  gardens 
at  Kew.  The  following  articles  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners^  Gazette: — 

"  We  have  had  our  eye  some  time  upon  the 
state  of  the  gardens  and  plants  at  Kew,  and 
have  promised  ourselves  a  little  indulgence  in 
our  fancy  for  complaining.  There  is  enough 
matter  to  feed  our  propensity  for  months. 
We  begin  then  by  roundly  asserting  that  the 
plan  of  keeping  up  these  gardens,  and  re- 
fusing the  public  the  benefit  of  the  collections 
under  any  circumstances,  is  both  foolish  and 
unnational.  The  state  of  the  place  is  slovenly 
and  discreditable^  and  that  of  the  plants  dis' 
ffracefully  dirty.  If  we  fail  to  make  all  this 
out,  we  will  confess  ourselves  no  judge  of  the 
subject  The  Kew  Gardens  are  a  sort  of 
Government  receptacle  for  everything  new, 
good,  or  rare ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  national 
pride,  which,  if  the  meanness  of  the  Govern- 
ment willed  it  otherwise,  would  force  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  keeping  up,  at  any  fair 
expense,  the  value  of  the  collections.  But, 
did  the  public,  or  did  the  founder  of  the 
establishment,  ever  contemplate  that  Kew 
Gardens  were  to  be  the  last  receptacle  for 
everything  ?  Was  it  ever  supposed  that  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  country  should  be 
doomed  to  mismanagement  there,  and  to  be 
retained  upon  the  dog-in-the-manger  prin- 
ciple in  the  houses  or  grounds  of  that  esta- 
blishment, and  refused  to  everybody  ?  We 
say,  never.  It  is  a  blot  upon  the  establish- 
ment, that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
useful  is  neglected;   and  that  when  we  do 


procure  anything  from  Kew  it  is  through 
foreigners,  who  find  it  less  difficult  to  obtain 
it,  and  who,  when  they  do  procure  anything 
worth  having,  let  the  public  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  Upon  this  point  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say ;  but  when  her  excellent  Majesty 
reads  the  Gardeners*  Gazette,  which  we  hope 
is  a  favourite  paper  at  the  Palace,  we  trust 
some  of  our  present  and  future  remarks  may 
fall  under  the  royal  notice ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  the  Queen  will  insist  that  gardens,  kept 
up  at  no  small  expense,  shall  answer  some 
good  purpose.  To  the  slovenly  state  of  the 
place  we  advert,  only  to  let  our  friend  Mr. 
Alton  see  that  we  have  noticed  it,  and  to  in- 
form him  that  we  insist  upon  a  little  more 
attention  to  cleanliness;  for  any  man  who  has 
been  taught  the  art  and  mystery  of  sweeping 
a  crossing  could  suggest  many  useful  hints, 
and  keep  the  place  in  better  order.  '  And,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  plants,  it  would  serve  our 
worthy  friend  right  to  make  him  tuck  up  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  wash  every  inch  of  every  plant 
with  a  proper  brush  and  soap  and  water,  until 
the  m3rriads  of  bugs  and  other  varieties  of 
vermin  with  which  they  are  infested  are 
banished  altogether.  A  new  set  of  men,  or 
a  new  master  over  them,  has  become  indispen- 
sable, and  we  give  Mr.  Alton  notice  to  reform 
— or  quit." — Gardener^  Gazette^  Oct  7, 1837. 
"  We  are  informed  by  a  zealous  defender 
of  Mr.  Alton,  that  the  Government  does  not 
allow  him  the  means  of  keeping  in  order  those 
gardens  over  which  they  have  placed  him. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  this  fact,  though  we 
may  regret  that  a  man  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession condescends  to  fill  an  office  without 
stipulating  for  the  means  of  doing  so  with 
credit.  However,  having  begun  the  Herculean 
tosh  of  enforcing  something  like  improvement^ 
one  of  our  first  steps  shall  be  to  procure  a 
return  of  the  expenses  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
and  seeing  that  either  the  evil  or  the  gardens 
altogether  be  abandoned.  The  time  is  come 
when  public  Opinion  has  its  weight ;  the 
country  can  afibrd  to  be  liberal  for  liberal  in- 
stitutions ;  but  it  will  no  longer  sustain  large 
expenses  for  mock  establishments  or  sinecure 
offices^ — Gardeners*  Gazette. 
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We  are  &r  ftom  attempting  to  justify  or 
qualify  langaage  that  was  by  all  accoants 
directed  against  an  establishment  with  all  the 
fiuilts  attribated  to  it;  such  as  it  was,  we 
liave  given  it»  verbatim  et  Uteratum*  But 
Kew  Garden  had  its  defenders.  An  anonj- 
mons  writer  in  the  Morning  ChromcUy  well 
known  to  be  an  authority,  rebuked  Mr. 
Grlennj  in  a  violent  diatribe^  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  article,  taken  from  that 
paper  :— 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

^  Sir, — ^In  several  public  prints,  attacks  on 
tiie  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  have  of  late 
been  inserted.  These  attacks  have  been  carried 
to  an  extreme  degree  in  the  Oardener£  Gazette 
of  last  Monday,  where  seyeral  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  these  gardens  are  brought 
forward.  On  the  style  and  spirit  of  these 
latter  articles  littie  need  be  said ;  they  speak 
for  themselves.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  the 
writer  repeatedly  speaks  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Acton  :*  now  there  is  no  person  of  that  name 
at  Kew;  but  it  it  evident  that  Mr.Aiton  is 
meant,  a  gentleman  well  hnonm  to  the  world 
as  a  man  of  high  attainments^  as  a  usefid  and 
an  tnteiUgent  public  servant  during  a  long  life 
of  hoQouraUe  and  efficient  exertion;  and  who 
by  his  immediate  acquaintances  will  be  eyer 
f^rished  on  account  of  amiable  manners  and 
his  kind  and  benevolent  disposition. 

**  The  repeated  misnomer  of  Acton  for 
Alton  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  writer  in 
the  Oajsette  is  afraid  of  on  action  for  libel ; 
and  that  he  has  recourse  to  this  subterfuge  as 
a  eafeguard  against  the  law.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  venture  to  say  that  he  might  have 
with  great  security  proceeded  on  a  more 
straightforward  course;  Mr.  Alton  stands  so 
firm  in  his  own  integrity,  that  he  will  not 
suffer  the  tranquillity  which  a  good  conscience 
and  a  weU-eamed  reputation  necessarily  bestow 
to  be  ruffled  by  such  uncalled-for  and  scuT' 
rilous  accusations.  To  the  public,  however, 
If  the  gardens  (as  the  writer  in  the  Gazette 
assumes)  are  public  property,  it  may  be  of 
Bome  importance  to  know  what  he  thinhs  of 
these  matters^  although  they  bear,  on  account 
ef  the  above-mentioned  sulMerfuge,  the  stamp 
of  cahtmny  and  slander  on  their  very  face, 

*^I  am  perfectly  unconnected  with  these 
gardens ;  but  I  believe  that  /  may  presume^ 
from  my  studies^  pursuits^  and  habitSy  to  give 
eomething  Uhe  an  opinion.  It  is  for  the 
simple  love  of  truth  that  I  come  forward,  and 
I  shall  limit  myself,  in  my  statements,  to  such 
points  onfy  as  may  be  easily  verified  by  fair 
inquiry  and  by  personal  inspection.  The 
gardens  are  open  on  every  week-day,  from 

*  It  was  iptli  "  Adon  "  bgr  mistaka  hi  the  QasdU. 


one  to  six  o'clock,  to  the  public  No  ticket 
or  admission  fee,  or,  in  fact,  any  fee  is  re- 
quired ;  nay,  so  anxious  is  Mr,  Aiton  that 
the  public  should  have  no  inconvenience  on 
that  scorCy  that  notice  is  given  at  the  entrance 
that  an  immediate  dismissal  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  acceptance  of  any  fee  by  the 
men  about  the  grounds.  Discriminating 
people  will  see  that  such  facilities  are  not 
easily  conciliated  with  the  disreputable  state 
in  which  these  gardens  are,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  writer  in  the  Gazette. 
Neglecty  fiUhj  and  disorder  would  avoids  not 
court  publicity.  With  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  duphcates,  it  is  clear  that  much  dis- 
crimination ought  to  be  used.  To  give  rare 
plants  to  nurserymen,  for  them  to  trade  with, 
would  surely  be  improper ;  it  could  only  be 
partially  done,  and  the  remainder  would  have 
reason  to  complain  of  those  who  obtained  such 
preference.  The  practice  at  Kew  is,  to  give 
plants  only  to  parties  unconnected  with  the^ 
moneys-making  branch  of  botany  ;  and,  more* 
over^  only  to  such  as  have  a  right  to  prefer 
claims  on  account  of  scientific  acquirements 
and  distinction.  1  do  not  think  that  any  one 
whose  shilly  taste,  and  science  entitled  him  to 
it,  ever  has  ashed  in  votn  for  any  plant  of 
which  Mr.  Aiton  could  well  spare  a  duplicate. 
If  foreigners  have  been  so  favoured,  it  only 
proves  that  they  had  a  fair  right  to  mahe  the 
demand;  and  Englishmen,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  equally  success- 
ful The  writer  of  the  Gardener?  Gazette 
is  probably  not  aware  that  the  republic  of 
letters,  the  empire  ofsciencCy  hnownot  of  any 
distinction  of  birth ;  their  sway  is  universal, 
and  their  suigects  require  not  patents  ofnatur 
raUzation. 

'*  An  establishment  entirely  kept  up  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  is  not  calculated  to 
please  the  mere  florist ;  it  aims  at  a  higher 
purpose  than  the  exhibition  of  roses  and 
ddidias*  A  hundred  clever  gardeners  would 
not  be  sufficient,  if  every  individual  plant 
at  Kew  were  to  receive  such  attention  as 
Mrs.  Lawrence  or  Mrs.  Marryatt  bestow 
on  those  in  their  choice  but  Umited  collec- 
tions. Its  object  not  being  gaudiness,  and 
exhibitions  for  prizes,  the  plants  may  not  be 
hept  as  neat  as  the  Gazette  writer  wishes  to 
see  them,  without  missing  the  real  object, 
namely,  solid  usefulness.  Experience  has 
taught,  that  an  immoderate  degree  of  care,  a 
frequent  handling  and  moving,  is  injurious  to 
plants,  quite  as  much,  in  fact,  ^fi  permanent 
neglect  The  medium  course  ought,  and  I 
believe  is  pursued  at  Kew,  a  place  of  pure 
scientific  pretensions ;  whilst  the  man  who 
wants  to  sell  may  be  right  to  catch  custotners 
by  excessive  care  and  neatness,  rchich  perhaps 
facilitates  sales,  though  the  plants  are  injured. 
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Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  plants 
are  not  named,  but  merely  numbered,  and  the 
names  entered  in  books  kept  at  the  offices. 
This  system  may  possibly  have  some  incon- 
veniences, bat  it  has  been  introduced  to  check 
depredations.  The  labouring  men  employed 
in  such  establishments,  are  frequently  tempted 
and  corrupted  by  dishonest  traders ;  the  mere 
numbering  of  plants  renders  the  execution  of 
such  fraudulent  orders,  given  by  dishonour- 
able men  to  corrupted  servants,  somewhat 
more  difficult.  In  smaller  towns,  such  as 
Glasgow  or  Dublin,  practices  of  this  kind  are 
discovered  with  more  ease  ;  but  near,  and  in 
London,  the  field  for  depredations  is  much 
more  extensive,  the  receivers  so  numerous, 
the  encouragement  so  constant,  that,  with 
every  precaution,  depredations  must  be  ex- 
pected, and  are  but  too  constantly  perpetrated. 
To  the  scientific  the  inconvenience  of  num- 
bers instead  of  names  to  the  plants  is  of  no 
importance  ;  to  others,  it  is  still  less  so.  Who, 
not  a  professed  botanist,  remembers  one  out 
of  a  dozen  botanical  names  he  may  read  or 
have  read  to  him  ? 

''To  make  such  wholesale  accusations  as 
the  writer  in  the  Oazette  does,  is  no  difficult 
matter;  still  less  so  is  it  anonymowtly  to 
dander  a  worthy  man,  calling  himself  at  the 
same  moment  your  friend,  but  mis-spelling 
his  name  that  the  law  may  not  reach  you. 
To  prove  such  slanderous  accusations  to  the 
conviction  of  a  discerning  public,  I  know 
from  personal  inspectiony  which  I  have  made 
as  late  as  this  momingy  to  be  quite  impossible. 
I  believe  that,  considering  the  allowance  made 
from  the  Civil  List  for  the  Kew  Gardens, 
they  are  kept  in  a  corresponding  degree  of 
order  and  neatness,  well  calculated  for  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  botany  ;  and  I 
trust  they  will  go  on  in  '  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way,'  notwithstanding  these  attacks, 
or  those  threatened  to  be  bestowed  upon  them 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Oazette.  As  re- 
gards their  worthy  superintendent,  I  mean 
Mr.  William  Townsend  Alton,  for  I  am  not 
afraid  of  writing  his  name  as  it  really  is,  I 
know  that  he  has  directed  all  his  energies 
with  great  success,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
to  this  establishment,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  from  his  very  infancy ;  and  further, 
that  he  has  a  filial  attachment  for  it,  and 
that  he  has  repeatedly  disbursed  considerable 
amounts  out  of  his  own  pochet,  rather  than 
be  troubled  with  applications  to  the  Govern- 
ment, when  anything  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  gardens  or  to  science  has  required  such  aid. 

''  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  A  Lover  op  Botany,  and  op  Tbuth. 

"  Tumham-green,  Oct- 13." 
This  letter  in  the  Chronicle  provoked  the 


following  answer,  which  immediately  appeared 
in  the  Oazette : — 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  such  twaddle; 
but  we  have  endeavoured  to  unravel  some  of 
the  intentions  of  the  writer.  It  may  with 
some  trouble  be  classed  thus : — 

'*  1st.  A  defence  of  Mr.  Alton's  private 
character,  as  a  gentleman  of  high  attainments 
and  a  man  of  integrity,  which  has  not  been 
a,ssailed;  and  an  assurance  that  he- will  not 
suffer  such  *  scurrilous  accusations'  to  rufiSe 
his  tranquillity.  But  the  nameless  slanderer 
of  our  Oazette  has  not  dared  to  atate  what 
accuslition  is  'false'  or  ^scurrilous;'  and  a» 
we  defy  him  to  point  out  a  sentence  which  is 
either  false  or  scurrilous^  it  follows  that  the 
skulking  behind  a  sham  name  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient for  the  propagation  of  wilful  falsehood. 

"  2d.  The  discovery  of  a  typographical 
error  in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  and  the  aa- 
sumption  that  it  was  intended,  as  a  *  subter- 
fuge;' but  our  article  of  Saturday  last,  in 
which  the  name  was  spelt  rightly,  and  which 
appeared  two  days  before  the  above  precious 
document,  must  have  blown  this  fiimsy  fabric 
to  pieces.     We  care  about  a  libel  ? 

**  3d.  Giving  credit  to  Mr.  Alton  for  ci- 
vility, which  has  never  been  questioned^  and 
for  abstaining  from  taking  fees,  when,  in  fact, 
if  he  dared  to  demand  one,  he  would  be  in- 
stantly dismissed;  and  further,  praising  him 
for  not  avoiding  publicity  when,  as  a  public 
servant,  he  no  more  dare  to  refuse  admittance 
than  dare  the  keeper  of  Hyde  Park. 

''  4th.  A  denial  of  the  practice  of  keeping 
in  plants,  in  the  same  breath  that  the  mono- 
poly is  defended ;  a  gratuitous  lie  about  those 
who  have  a  right  to  prefer  claims,  and  an 
impudent  and  ignorant  assumption,  that  no 
one  who  had  a  right  to  ask  was  ever  denied  a 
plant.   This  can  only  cause  a  smile  of  ridicule, 

<<  5th.  An  assumption  that '  we  may  be  not 
aware  the  republic  of  letters,  the  empire  of 
science,  know  not  of  any  distinction  of  birth. 
Their  sway  is  universal,  and  their  subjects 
require  not  patents  of  naturalization.'  I^  by 
this  piece  of  special-pleading  humbug,  the 
nameless  simpleton  means  to  insinuate  that 
foreigners  are  to  be  lavishly  supplied  from  oar 
national  treasures  with  subjects  denied  to 
Englishmen,  he  upsets  his  own  case ;  because, 
if  there  is  to  be  no  favour,  and  all  tite  world 
lias  an  equal  claim  upon  our  national  estab^ 
lishments.  Englishmen,  who  pay  for  thsx, 
ought  to  have  as  great  facilities  as  foreigners, 
which  we  insist  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  defy 
this  unknown  questioner  of  our  attainments 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  contradiction. 

**  6th.  There  is  a  sneering  notice,  that  Kew 
Gardens,  which  are  constantly  kept  up  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  are  not  calculated  to 
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please  the  mere  florist,  but  aim  at  a  higher 
purpose  than  the  mere  showing  of  roses  and 
dahlias ;  and  an  apologj  for  filth  and  dirt,  and 
bugs,  and  neglect,  which  any  old  char-woman 
would  saj  could  onlj  oome  from  a  nasty  dirty 
beast.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  of  the  crea- 
ture is  on  a  par  with  his  impudence.  After 
roundly  denying  that  the  gardens  are  dirty  or 
the  place  neglected,  he  says  : — 

'*  *  A  hundred  clever  gardeners  would  not 
be  sufficient,  if  every  plant  at  Kew  were  to 
receive  such  attention  as  Mrs.  Marryatt  or 
Mrs.  Lawrence  bestow  on  those  in  their  choice 
but  limited  collections.' 

**  Why  two  ladies  are  to  be  dragged  into  the 
discussion  by  this  unknown  thing,  we  don't 
know ;  and  if  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  those 
ladies  bestow  attention  to  individual  plants, 
or  that  they  interfere  more  with  their  esta- 
blishments than  other  admirers  of  plants  and 
flowers,  it  is  a  gratuitous  libel  upon  both. 
They  have  clever,  cleanly,  and  diligent  gar- 
deners, and  liberal  establishments,  and  there 
is  no  more  care  bestowed  upon  individual 
plants;,  than  clever,  cleanly,  and  diligent  gar- 
deners ought  and  nxmld  bestow  anywhere. 
The  sneer  at  exhibitions  comes  ill  from  a 
defender  of  filth  and  dirt  in  an  establishment 
kept  up  for  the  advancement  of  science  by 
exhibition  only.  We  can  uXk  the  fool  one 
thing  which  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  of, 
namely,  that  science  has  been  advanced  in- 
finitely more  by  exhibitions  from  private  gar- 
dens in  three  years,  than  it  has  by  the  Kew 
establishment  in  thrice  the  time ;  and  to  no 
two  individuals  has  its  advancement  been 
more  indebted  than  the  objects  of  this  anony- 
mous scribbler's  sneering  remarks.  But  it  is 
untrue  to  say  a  hundred  clever  gardeners 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  bestow  the  attention 
required  ;  and  the  observation  that  a  nursery- 
man is  obliged  to  be  neat  to  force  sales,  while  a 
national  establishment  maybe  dirty,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  this  nasty  creature's  epistle. 

**  7thly.  There  is  an  excuse  for  having  the 
plants  numbered  instead  of  named,  which  is, 
that  it  is  a  check  to  thieving.  This  foolish 
thing,  then,  supposes  it  more  difficult  to  bribe 
a  man  to  steal  a  piece  of  number  1150,  than  a 
piece  of  the  plant  if  it  had  a  name.  The  fact 
of  its  being  unimportant  to  the  scientific  to 
have  the  names,  and  still  less  so  to  others, 
upon  the  ground  that  a  man  cannot  remember 
names,  is  too  ridiculous  to  answer.  But  we 
Insist,  that  if  the  place  be  kept  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  every  aid  that  can  be 
given  by  the  names,  by  the  places  they  came 
from,  by  classification,  and  all  other  means, 
ought  to  be  given.  If  we  follow  out  this 
di^fs  argument,  we  might  as  well  say,  to  the 
srientific  the  place  is  unimportant;  and  to 
others,  it  is  less  so ;  for  if  the  scientific  want 


no  assistance,  Kew  is  of  no  use  to  them  ',  and 
if  the  unscientific  are  not  to  learn,  it  is  quite 
as  useless  to  them* 

^'*  Lastly.  We  are  told  by  this  nameless 
thing — ^this  trimmer  between  a  knave  and  a 
fool— that  we  *  anonymously  slander  a  worthy 
man,  and  mis-spell  his  name,  that  the  law  may 
not  reach  us.'  Does  not  the  creature  know, 
then,  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  indivi- 
duals answerable  for  every  line  in  a  news- 
paper ?  The  blundering  scribbler  may  con* 
suit  the  records  of  the  Stamp-office  any  day 
for  ours ;  and  who  is  the  contemptible 
shuffling  thing  that  thus  dares  to  call  the 
leading  article  in  a  newspaper  anonymous  ? 
Some  fellow  who  dare  not  sign  his  name^ 
who  dare  not  write  to  us,  but  skulks  into  the 
columns  of  the  Mommg  Chronicle  under  a 
sham  signature,  which  he  disgraces.-— '  The 
Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin,'  would  be  an  apt 
illustration.  He  *  A  Lover  of  Botany  and  of 
Truth  I' — Heaven  defend  both  from  such  an 
acquisition  1" 

Upon  this,  the  Times  takes  up  the  cudgels, 
and  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  height 
of  the  war  of  words  which  Mr.  Glenny  main- 
tained in  a  score  of  leading  articles,  in  which 
he  spared  nobody,  but  was  especially  wroth 
with  those  who  ventured  to  deny  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  written  : — 

'<  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  lately 
drawn  to  the  state  of  Kew  Gardens,  by  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  from  several 
quarters  of  the  neglectful  and  inefficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  cultivation  and  preservation 
of  the  rare  plants  has  been  for  some  time 
carried  on.  A  controversy,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  has  arisen  in  some  of  the  public  journals, 
and,  as  is  also  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  good 
deal  of  acrimony  has  been  displayed.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  fix  the 
bhmie,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  blame  does 
attach  somewhere,  and  to  somebody,  for  the 
present  state  of  what  is  called  the  *  Botanical' 
Garden  at  Kew  Palace.  Of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  con* 
troversy,  and  who  has  for  many  years  held  the 
situation  of  King's  gardener,  every  person  to 
whom  he  is  known  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  it  would.be  most  unfair, 
without  the  strongest  evidence  to  that  eflect, 
to  say  anything  derogatory  to  his  industry, 
talen^  and  admitted  scientific  knowledge  ; 
nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  concealed  from  the 
eye  of  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  a  great 
deal  more  ought  to  be  done  at  Kew  Gardens 
than  has  been  done  there  lately,  and  that  a 
survey  of  the  place  should  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  such  ioiiprovements  in 
the  future  arrangements  of  them  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  by  scientific  and  practiciU 
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meoy  wholly  diainterested  in  the  bosiiieiEfB  as  to 
pecaniary  profit,  to  their  becoming  what  thej 
were  originally  intended  to  be  a  national 
garden  for  the  cultivation  of  rare  specimens 
of  horticoltural  prodactions,  from  which  da* 
plicates  could  be  obtained  by  growers  for  the 
diffusion  of  botanical  science  and  national 
benefit.  It  is  very  plain  they  are  not  at 
present  condacted  on  a  system  of  sufficient 
liberality.  There  are  difficulties  in  obtaining 
cuttings  and  duplicate  ispecimens  which  ought 
not  to  exist.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  rale  laid  down  as  to  the  distribution  of 
cuttings  and  duplicates  ;  or  if  there  be  a  rule 
laid  down,  it  certainly  is  not  a  sufficiently 
enlarged  one  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present 
state  of  horticulture  in  this  country.  The 
system  of  hoarding  curiosities,  from  the  ridi- 
culous gratification  of  knowing  that  the  hoarder 
has  got  something  which  his  neighbours  have 
not  got,  is  the  worst  system  in  the  world  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  ;  yet  this  is  one 
of  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
the  system  at  Kew.  If  it  be  a  false  charge, 
every  friend  to  botany  will  be  glad  to  hear  it 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  rules  by  which 
the  proceedings  at  the  gardens  are  regulated. 
If  it  be  a  substantiated  charge,  the  sooner  it  is 
removed  by  an  improved  regulation  for  the 
future  the  better.  Of  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  Glenny,  t!ie  editor  of  severed  horticultural 
workSf  fvhose  reputation  has  been  assailed  in 
the  controversy^  as  being  the  impvgner  of  the 
system,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  say  any 
thing  in  dispraise,  for  having  made  himself 
active  in  inquiring  into  what  he  considers  an 
abuse.  It  is  notorious  to  almost  everybody 
that  horticultural  science  is  greatly  indited 
to  his  exertions  in  many  ways,  and  he  has  a 
right,  if  he  think  proper,  and  so  has  every 
man,  to  point  out  a  fault  in  the  conduct  of  a 
public  establishment.  The  great  fault  in  the 
management  at  Kew  Gardens  appears  to  be 
the  adherence  to  a  system  of  niggudly  expense 
and  exdusiveness.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  slightest  progress  in  improvement 
for  Tnany  years ;  the  old  conservatories  and 
hot-houses  seem  crammed  with  plants,  in  a 
state  of  decay  or  stagnation ;  every  thing  looks 
dingy  and  dirty.  The  larger  plants,  many  of 
them  of  great  rarity  (and  in  a  healthy  state) 
and  of  great  beauty,  are  cramped  for  room. 
The  smaJler  ones,  at  least  many  of  them,  have 
a  shabby  appearance.  There  are  not  sufficient 
persons  in  the  grounds  to  attend  properly  to 
the  cultivation  ;  it  is  understood  that  nine  or 
ten  men  is  the  whole  strength  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  look  after  the  botanical  garden  and 
also  the  *  Arboretum,'  which  two  divisions  it 
is  believed  cover  nearly  six  acres  of  ground. 
These  men  have  to  sweep  the  walks,  grass-  < 


l^otfl,  &c.  In  facti  there  is  not  sufficient 
strength.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned,  that 
a  little  repair  would  not  hurt  one  or  two  of 
the  temples  in  the  pleasure-grounds ;  and  it 
would  idso  be  quite  as  well  if  the  piece  of 
water,  once  called  the  lake,  but  now  an  un- 
seemly pond,  were  emptied  of  its  mud  andfiUhf 
or  quite  filled  rx^."*— Times,  Oct.  31. 

This  led  to  Mr.  Glenny  being  requested  to 
attend  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  but  Mr.  Glenny,  while  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  inquiry,  declined  taking  any 
part  in  it,  as  he  observed  he  had  already  given 
his  report  in  print  Mr.  Paxton,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  LincUey»  were  authorized  to  inquire, 
and  their  report  confirmed  every  thing  Mr* 
Glenny  had  written.  In  part  of  the  rqmrt  it 
was  said  that  the  place  was  in  great  disorder. 
The  houses  were  represented  to  be  "  crowded 
together  without  plan  or  arrangement,  all 
heated  by  separate  fires,  producing  a  quantity 
of  soot  and  liable  to  many  inconveniences  f 
and  a  very  voluminous  list  of  faults  was  con- 
tained in  the  report,  which  confirmed  all,  and 
more  than  all^  that  Mr.  Glenny  had  stated, 
and  not  one  contradiction.  This  led  to  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Aiton,  the  then  gardener, 
who,  it  should  be  mentioned,  never  had  the 
means  of  keeping  it  up  ca  it  ought  to  have  been 
kept  up,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  under  whose  judicious  superintend- 
ance  all  the  improvements  have  been  conducted 
and  the  gardens  rendered  what  they  now  ar^ 
an  ornament  to  the  metropolis  and  a  credit  to 
the  Government ;  but,  as  the  original  cause  of 
aU  this,  Mr.  Glenny  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  regeneration  and  improvement  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens.  In  answer  to  some  aspersions 
as  to  his  motives,  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  leading  article,  which  we  have  not 
space  f<M:  at  full  length. 

"  We  trust  the  Committee  i4>pointed  by  the 
Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  will  give  us 
credit  for  a  desire  to  see  the  Boyal  Gardens 
worthy  of  the  finest  metropolis  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  trace  or  even  to  conjec- 
ture that,  beyond  a  national  pride,  me  have 
the  most  remote  interest  in  the  adoption  of  our 
advice.  We  may  return  to  this  subject,  for 
we  should  glory  in  seeing  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  great  *  metropolis." — 
Gardener^  Gazette,  Feb.  17,  1838. 

As  we  have  taken  from  the  Gardener^ 
Gazette  Mr.  Glenny's  condemnation  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens  in  1837,  we  have  ^procured  his 
report  on  the  state  of  the  establishment  at 
the  present  time«  We  do  not  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  any  opinion  he  may  give,  nor 
express  any  of  our  own.  The  papers  form 
together  the  history  of  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  horticultural  world* 
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MB.  GLBNNT's    BKPORT   ON    THS   8TATS 
OP   KEW    GARDENS   IN    1847. 

Hayiko  made  a  considerable  8tir  in  1837, 
1838,  and  1 839,  about  the  disgraceful  sUte  of 
this  establishment,  and  caused  (for  no  autho- 
rity, from  the  Times  newspaper  down  to  Mr. 
Loudon,  ever  gare  credit  to  anybody  else  for 
the  movement)  a  total  change  in  the  manage- 
ment and  the  means  of  conducting  it,  we  should 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  all  the  alterations 
completed  before  we  had  reported  generally. 
Like  all  other  ^changes  made  by  persons  less 
than  a  professor  or  prime  minister,  nobody  in 
authority  ever  states  fairly  the  real  author  of 
the  improvement.     It  is  so  humiliating  to  be 
indebted  to  common  people  for  uncommon 
improvements,  that  although  there  are  thou- 
samls  to  testify  to  our  being  the  only  though 
humble  instrument,  by  which  the  movement 
was  made,  to  change  a  dirty,  foul,  unhealthy, 
disorderly  place,  to  some^ing  better,  those 
most  disgraced  by  the  exposure,  those  called 
upon  to  confirm  our  statements  and  substan- 
tiate our  charges,  and  those  elevated  to  the 
office  of  superintending  the  change,  alike  agree 
that  the  original  cause  of  the  improvements 
ahall  }^  unmentionable.     Of  Mr.  Aiton,  under 
whose  superintendence  Kew  was  destined  to 
ruin  and  decay,  we  say  nothing  disrespectful, 
because  we  believe  he  made  the  best  of  the 
miserable  allowance  vouchsafed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gardens.     If  we  ever  blamed 
him  in  our  thoughts,  it  was  because  a  man  of 
such  eminence  ought  never  to  have  lent  him- 
self to  the  degradation  of  the  science  under 
any  circumstances.     He  ought  to  have  flung 
away  the  office  with  just  indignation,  for  a 
garden  can  no  more  be  kept  up  without  a 
sufficient  allowance,  than  an  army  can  be 
maintained  without  proper  food  and  clothing. 
The  allowance  was  not  sufficient  to  even  keep 
the  place  dean.     Of  the  anonymous  defenders 
of  the  gardens,  the  regulation  and  the  con- 
dition of  them,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
sufficient  contempt ;  they  fancied  we  were  a 
a  part  of  that  scribbling  community  who  cavil 
at  everything  and  know  but  little,  but  found 
OS  at  least  a  match  for  the  then  governing 
powers^  and  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  the  old 
school  of  gardeners  believed  their  juniors  to 
be.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  fair  beginning 
we  never  let  the  authorities  rest  until  the 
whole  management  was  changed.     We  did 
not,  like  a  friend  of  ours,  write  ourselves  into 
a  job^  because,  when  requested  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to   take  an 
active  part  in  reporting  and  suggesting,  we 
pointed  to  the  Gardmen^  Oazette  as  our 
report  and  our  suggestions,  and  declined  the 
honour,  while  we  suggested  that  Mr.  Paxton 
waa  a  practical  gardener  of  great  ezperiejace, 


and  afit  person  to  examine, report, and  suggeBl, 
witii  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Lindley.  It  becomes 
us,  however,  to  say  no  more  than  that  the 
report  of  those  gentlemen  ^confirmed  every 
word  we  had  said,  and  this  being  done  there 
was  nothing  left  the  authorities  but  the  alter- 
native we  pointed  out, — make  the  gardens 
worthyofthenatimi  or  destroy  them.  Inasmall 
Guide  published  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  the  public 
is  led  to  believe  that  nobody  but  Dr.  lindley 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  changes, — that  he 
only  had  been  consulted,  that  he  only  had 
suggested,  and  that  upon  his  suggestion  all  the 
changes  had  been  made.  This  is  not  fair.  Sir 
W.  Hooker  ought  not  to  exalt  one  man  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  We  never  oomplaia 
without  foundation.  Let  us  quote  Sir  W. 
Hooker  to  show  this.     He  says  :— 

*^  Throughout  the  country  an  opinion  existed, 
which  soon  began  to  be  loudly  expressed, 
that  either  the  Grardens  should  be  entirely 
abolished,  or  placed  upon  a  very  different 
footing,  and  rendered  available  as  a  great 
scient^c  establishment  for  the  advantage  of 
the  pubUc."— P.  10. 

Now  even  this  is  not  all  the  truth ;  not 
one  word  about  Mr.  Glenny's  being  the  only 
complainant,  and  the  daily  papers  defending 
the  government,  and  the  former  persevering 
till  he  roused  public  opinion,  and  convicted 
the  executive  of  all  the  charges ;  however,  let 
us  follow  the  writer  of  the  Guide,  he  says, — ? 
*' Government  was  happily  ready  to  re- 
spond to  this  better  feeling,  and  in  1838  the 
Lords  of  Her  Migesty's  Treasury  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  management, 
condition,  &c.  of  the  Boyal  Gardens.  The 
result  was,  that  in  May  1840  a  return  was 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  shape 
of  a  report  by  Dr.  Lindley,  at  the  desire 
of  the  committee,  in  conjunction  with  two 
well-known  practical  gardeners." 

Why  not  name  them  ?  Mr.  Paxton  stood 
much  higher  than  Dr.  Lindley,  and  to  his 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  practical  knowledge  do  we 
owe  the  best  of  the  suggestions  ;  instead  of 
which,  "  Dr.  Lindle/s  Report,"  "  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  description,"  *'  Dr.  Lindley's  sugges- 
tions," are  mentioned,  as  if  he  were  the  only, 
instead  of  the  least  authority.  Chatsworth 
bears  witness  to  the  taste  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Paxton.  We  should  like  to  see 
some  evidence  of  Dr.  Lindley*s  practical 
knowledge ;  we  hate  comparisons,  but  they 
are  forced  upon  us  by  a  book  that  may  be 
read  by  thousands,  but  which,  to  those  who 
know  the  real  facts,  roust  appear  at  least  dis- 
ingenuous and  unfair,  perhaps  the  result  of 
Sir  W.  Hooker^s  want  of  information,  but  none 
the  less  unfair  for  all  that.  However,  having 
done  justice  to  the  parties  concerned,  by  way 
of  counteracting  the  want  of  true  information 
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in  that  which  purports  to  be  a  Ouide,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  duty.  The  result  of  all  our  stir, 
and  the  continued  urging  of  the  government, 
was  that  the  management  of  the  Gardens  was 
taken  from  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  and  placed 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  the  advantages  of  the  change  are 
manifest  in  the  appointment  of  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Gardens. 

The  entrance  to  the  Gardens  is  from  Kew 
Green,  through  a  noble  pair  of  gates,  and  a  wide 
straight  walk  through  an  extensive  lawn.    On 
the  right  stands  the  great  pahn-house,  which 
in  its    present   crowded  state  resembles  a 
tropical  forest ;  some  of  the  plants  so  tall, 
that  the  enormous  boxes  in  which  thej  grow 
are  obliged  to  be  tilted,that  the  sloping  posi- 
tion may  make  room  for  the  head  of  the  plant, 
which  is  higher  than  the  highest  portion  of 
the  roof.     Here  are  enormous  specimens  of 
the  various  palms,   musas,  cocoa-nut,   ivory 
palm-nut,  the  gum  dragon-tree,  ananas,  papy- 
rus,  sugar-cane,   Cycas  revoluta,  and  other 
rare  stove  plants.     The  crowded  state  of  this 
house  can  hardly  :be  described,  but  the  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  plants,  under  manifold 
disadvantages,  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
skill  and  labour  at  command.     Some  of  the 
plants  in  these  boxes  can  hardly  weigh  less 
than  a  ton,  perhaps  much  more,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  guess  very  nearly.     The  second 
house  we  come  to  is  the  old  orangery,  now 
used  for  the  deposit  of  hardy  greenhouse 
plants,  half-hardy  pines,  &c.     Here  there  are 
many  noble  specimens  of  conifersB,  Araucaria 
Cunninghamii,  braziliana,  and  others ;  Rhodo- 
dendron  arboreum,  Laurus   Camphora,  and 
numerous  hard-wooded  plants  of  great  beauty. 
Here  again  we  have  to  regret  the  crowded 
state  of  the  place.     There  is  already,  when 
the  building  alone  is  contemplated,  too  little 
light ;  but  the  vast  quantity  of  foliage  renders 
it  very  much  worse;  nevertheless,  there  is 
every  appearance  of  unwearied  attention :  the 
plants  are  clean,  and  far  more  healthy  than  any- 
body could  imagine  from  the  little  room  they 
are  allowed.   iNext,  is  a  small  greenhouse  with 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  heaths  and  plants 
of  similar  habits.       The  propagating-house, 
numbered  4,  we  did  not  enter,  but  it  appears 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose     No.  5  is  a 
new  stove,  a  sort  of  store-house  for  a  varied 
collection  of  tropical  plants.       Our  object, 
however,  is    not  so  much  to  describe  the 
various  and  numerous  curiosities  of  the  vege- 
table world,   as  to  report  on  their  general 
condition,  of  which  we  can  hardly  say  too 
much.     Some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
plants  may   be  found   in   this   house,    well 
worthy  of  marked  attention,  and  from  appear- 
anceSy  they  are  likely  to  be  found  here  until 
the    summer,  when  we  anticipate  a  great 


change  in  the  localitiee  of  many.    No.  6  par- 
takes of  the  same  character.     A  specimen  of 
the  Sophora  japonica  of  large  size  attracted 
our  attention  in  the  open  space,  but  of  the 
specimens  which  abound  in  the  ground  we 
shall  say  but  little;  they  were  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  the  objects  when  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  the  horticultural  world  to  condemn 
the  whole  place,  and,  consequently,  are  the 
least  indebted  to  the  improvers.      As  we 
attended  to  the  directions  and  the  number  of 
the  houses,  which  was  indicated  by  labeld^ 
together  with  a  notice  of  the  doors  to  enter, 
and  those   for  exit,  we  next  take  No.  7,  a 
large    greenhouse    containing    hundreds    of 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  many  from  New 
Zealand,  among  which  we  observed  the  Dam- 
mura    australis,     Dacrydium     cupressinum, 
Phyllocladus  trichomanoides  and  ferruginea, 
and  many  other  exceedingly  interesting  sub- 
jects from  the  New  World,  besides  an  endless 
variety  of  rare  and  established  favourites, 
such  as  New  Zealand  flax,  the  Assam  tea, 
evergreen   beeches,   and  hundreds  of   New 
Holland,  Cape,  and  other  plants.    No.  8  is 
the  old  stove,  the  first  that  was  erected,  and 
it  contains  a  motley  group  of  varieties ;  enor- 
mous cactuses,  African  aloes,  dractenas,  some 
extraordinary  specimens  of  Cereus  senilis,  or 
old-man's-head  cactus.     No.  9  is  a  propa- 
gating house,  the  door  of  which  we  did  not 
try  to  open.      No.  10  is  an  immense  house, 
rich  in  banksias, .  dryandras,  proteas,  acacias^ 
epacris,  &c.  densely  crowded.     No.  11,  the 
orchideous  house,  is  the  greatest  treat  to  the 
ordinary  observer ;  winter  is  not  the  best  period 
of  the  year  to  see  them  to  advantage,  but 
they  are  beautifully  grown,  tastefully  arranged, 
and    extremely  interesting,    and    we    need 
hardly  say  that   the   collection    is    unique* 
They  are  growing  on  blocks,  apparently  cut 
from  the  tree  with  the  plant  attached,  and 
in  portions  of  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  in  small 
baskets.     It  is,  perhaps,  less  inconvenienced 
by  a  superabundance  than  any  of  the  other 
houses,  but  there  are  many  more  than  there 
should  be  to  show  them  o^  well  in  blooming 
time.     In  this  house,  though  there  are  some 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  they  all 
seem   in  excellent  health,  and  fine  growth. 
No.  12  is  a  house  very  much  of  the  same 
character  and  form,  but  abounding  in  curious 
and  rare  plants ;  and  among  the  most  attractive 
both  in  this  and  the  other  stoves,  are  the 
ferns,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  noble 
and  remarkable  growth.     Nos.  13  and  14, 
opening  into  one  another,  are  filled  with  the 
cactus  tribe  in  all  their  varied  forms,  and 
unequalled,  perhaps,  as  a  collection,  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;   those  at  all  acquainted 
with  this  extraordinary  tribe  of  plants,  and 
succulents  in  general,  of  odd  forms,  may  be 
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tflsnred  that  all  they  haye  yet  Been  elsewhere, 
sink  into  nothing  by  the  side  of  this  unique 
assembiage.   Among  other  curiosities  in  these 
houses  may  be  mentioned  some  plants  from 
Ichaboe  (Ceradia  f  areata),  whose  extraordinary 
stunted  appearance  contrasts  wonderfully  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  houses. 
There  are  many  duplicates  in  some  of  the 
tribesy  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  Cactus, 
Euphorbia,  &c.       No.    15   is  a    dreadfully 
crowded  house,  full  of  tropical  plants,  palms, 
&c,  greatly  injured  in  growth  for  want  of 
room — ^the  only  evil  which  any  of  the  plants 
in  the  establishment  appear  to  suffer  from  in 
the  present  day.     We  observe  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  rest  of  the  houses,  which 
reach  up  to  No.  22,  excepting  crowds  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants  grown,  or  rather  stowed 
away,  under  every  conceivable  disadvantage, 
and  from  their  crowded  state  demanding  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  labour  and  attention  to 
keep  them  in  health  and  some  sort  of  order, 
but  all  remarkable  for  their  general  state  of 
cleanliness  and  health.      Of  the  out-of-door 
portion  of   the  establishment  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  speak,  until  the  plans  are 
matured  and  the  ground  laid  out      The  new 
conservatory  is  a  noble  building,  all  covered 
10,  and  the  substantial  part  apparently  com- 
plete.    The  interior  is  heated  by  pipes  and 
tanks  under  the  floor  and  round  the  sides, 
and  to  all  appearance  ample  provision  is  made 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  enormoas 
space  to  anything  that  can  be  desired.     We 
observe  at  present  a  lot  of  little  clumps  on 
both  sides  the  long  walk,  which  we  object  to 
for  their  insignificance,  because  on  so  noble  an 
establishment  there  should  be  nothing  on  a 
small    scale.      The  larger  ones,   which  are 
merely  bent  bands,  are  too  narrow,  and  those 
in  the  interior  are  more  like  the  clumps  of 
some  little  villa  fore-court  in  the  suburbs  than 
portions  of  an  area  comprising  so  large  a 
space.   There  is  a  want  of  boldness,  a  lack  of 
dignity ;  the  eye  does  not  seem  able  to  rest  on 
a  magnificent  whole,  but  is  interrupted  by 
bits ;  still,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  un- 
fair even  to  remark  upon  anything  unfinished. 
How  much  of  the  present  plan  may  be  in- 
tended to  remain ;  how  many  of  these  chil- 
dren's fiower-beds  may  garnish  what  should 
be  a  noble  lawn ;  whether  any  of  these  baby 
gardens  are  to  be  permanent,  or  are  to  give 
place  to  noble  groups  more  worthy  of  the  size 
and  capacity  of  the  place,  we  cannot  judge,  and 
therefore  we  must  not  treat  them  at  present  as 
a  part  of  Sir  W.  Hooker's  plan.   In  like  man- 
ner, we  might  find  fault  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  old  arboretum  and  with  much  of  the  pre- 
sent wood,  but  that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  it 
is  to  be  altered.    One  thing  we  will  say ;  that 
i%  that  the  establishment  in  its  present  state 


forms  so  great  a  contrast  to  its  filthy  con- 
dition when  we  complained  or  remonstrated, 
and  caused  the  inquiry  which  confimied  our 
statement,  that  it  is  as  if  we  had  gone  into  a 
new  world,  with  a  new  race  of  men  to  people 
it,  as  well  as  a  new  race  of  plants  to  furnish 
it ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  another 
year  will  complete  the  finest  establishment  in 
the  world,  and  thus  complete  our  triumph 
and  fulfil  our  prediction  that  it  should  be 
worthy  of  the  nation  or  destroyed  before  we 
had  done  with  it.  Geobge  Glennt. 


BEJARIA   LEDIFOLIA. 

BejarialetUfoliOj  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
(ledum-leaved  Bejaria.)-^£ricacea9  §  Rho* 
doresB. 

The  generic  name  Bejaria  was  originally 
given  by  Mutis  to  a  plant  allied  to  our  pre- 
sent subject ;  it  was  so  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  M.  Bejar,  a  Spanish  botanist. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  describing  their 
South  American  plants,  among  which  were 
several  species  of  this  genus,  adopted  the 
name  Befaria,  and  both  this  name  and  Bejaria 
are  retained  by  di£ferent  authors. 

In  their  general  characteristics,  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  elegant  alpine  shrubs,  with 
leathery  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  having 
something  the  character  of  dwarf  Rhododen- 
drons, to  which  genus  indeed  they  are  not 
very  remotely  allied.  They  are  consequently 
Ericaoeous  plants,  and  belong  to  that  section 
of  EricacesB  named  Rhodoress. 

Bejaria  ledifoUa  is  a  shrubby  plant, 
attaining,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a 
height  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  with  at  the 
same  time  a  much  branching  habit ;  it  has 
therefore  in  its  character  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  production  under  cultivation 
of  a  dense  dose  spreading  bush,  the  form 
under  which  omamentiil  plants  are  now  re- 
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xjoired  to  he  giown.  Tbe  branches  are  of  a 
purplifih  eoloor,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
ohioKkg  leaves,  somewhat  mucronatOy  revolute 
on  the  marginsy*  deep  green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  of  a  glaucous  hue  on  the  under  side ; 
thej  are  moreover  beset  with  glandular  hairs 
on  both  surfaces  along  the  middle  nerve. 
Indeed  almost  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
glandakr ;  the  younger  stems  with  their 
branohlets,  and  the  flower  stalks,  and  the 
calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the  flower,  being 
densely  clothed  with  clammy  glandular  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  racemes ; 
they  are  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  in  size  about 
equalling  a  moderate  sized  rhododendron. 
They  have  not  yet  been  produced,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  in  England ;  but  most  probably  will 
be  borne  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer. 

This  species  of  Bejaria  would  appear  to 
have  been  first  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1846 ;  at  least  it  is  included  in  the  trade 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  RoUisson  of  Tooting, 
issued  in  that  year,  and  is  not  enumerated  in 
the  Hortus  VantabrigiefuiSy  published  the 
year  preceding.  Plants  of  it  were  however 
introduced  by  Mr.  Linden,  from  Colombia, 
and  sold  by  suction  in  July,  1847.  It  is 
a  native  of  South  America.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  found  it  in  the  alpine  region  of  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  near  the  top  of  Sella 
de  Caraccas. 

In  our  gardens  it  will  prove  a  hardy  green- 
house shrub,  associating  with  Indian  Azaleas, 
and  the  tender  species  of  Rhododendron. 
Not  much  experience  has  yet  been  had  in  its 
cultivation,  especially  in  growing  it  to  a  state 
of  high  perfection ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  its  treatment  generally  must  be  made  to 
assimilate  in  great  measure  with  that  success* 
fully  adopted  with  Indian  Azaleas.  A  com- 
post of  fat  turfy  peat,  well  intermixed  with 
silver  sand,  will  be  the  proper  medium  for  its 
roots.  It  propagates  by  means  of  cuttings, 
not  too  young,  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass, and  placed  in  a  moderate  heat.  It  may 
also  be  readily  grafted  on  the  rhododendron 
or  the  azalea,  and  in  this  way  will  soon  form 
a  fine  plant. 

STREPT0CARPTT8    REXIT. 

Str^toearpus  Mexii,  Lindley,  (Mr.  Bex's 
Streptocarpus.)— GresneracesB  §  Cyrtandreae- 
DidymocarpideiB. 

This  plant  was  cdHed  Didymocarpus  Mexiif 
(Hooker,)but  now  bears  thename  above  given. 
It  is  a  pretty  dwarf  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  with  a  tuft  of  oblong  wrinkled  leaves, 
from  among  which  numerous  slender  pedicels 
rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  each 
bearing  a  largish  bluish-lilac  coloured  blossom, 
somewhat  funnel-shaped,  divided  at  the  end 


into  five  unequal  segments.  These  flowen 
are  produced  through  the  summer  motiths. 
On  well  grown  plants,  these  are  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  very  interesting  object.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  Streptocarpus  may  be  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  although  it  was  formerly  more 
usually  placed  in  the  stove.  Its  culture  is 
very  simple.  The  plants  merely  require 
potting  into  a  compost^  formed  chiefly  of 
light  vegetable  earth  with  a  little  peat  and 
loam  ;  and  to  be  set  in  the  front  part  of  the 
greenhouse  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
hght,  and  kept  moderately  watered.  This 
potting  may  be  done  early  in  March,  the 
plants  having  stood  through  the  winter  on  a 
warm  dry  shelf,  and  in  small  pots,  during 
which  time  they  require  very  little  waters- 
only  just  enough  to  prevent  their  shrivelling. 
They  must  not  at  any  time  be  overpotted,  as 
they  do  not  produce  very  numerous  roots  ; 
five-inch  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough  for 
the  final  shifting,  and  these  must  be  well 
drained ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
watering  them  after  they  are  fresh  potted,  so 
that  the  soil  is  not  rendered  soddened.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  on  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  blossom  in  company  with  the 
tender  annuals  which  usually  occupy  that 
structure  in  the  summer  season. 

Tbe  Streptocarpus  usually  produces  abund- 
ance of  seeds, '  from  which  it  is  best  pro- 
pagated, the  seedling  plants  being  more  strong 
and  vigorous  than  older  ones.  It  is  a  good 
plan  therefore  to  raise  a  few — as  many  as  are 
wanted — every  year,  an  equal  number  of  dd 
plants  being  thrown  away  annually  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  These  seeds  should  be 
sown  about  March,  and  a  few  more  for  later 
blooming  plants,  about  May ;  they  may  be 
sown  in  pots  of  light  soil,  and  set  on  a  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse,  the  soil  being  covered 
with  a  layer  of  damped  moss  until  the  seeds 
begin  to  germinate.  As  soon  as  large  enough, 
the  plants  may  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  subsequently  the  strongest  of  them 
may  be  shifted  into  three-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  are  to  stand  the  winter.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  they  are  to  be  shifted  for  flowering, 
as  already  pointed  out. 

The  structure  of  the  seed-pod  of  tiie 
Streptocarpus  is  worthy  of  examination. 
Cursorily  it  would  appear  to  form  a  smaU  plain 
long  quill-like  body,  similar  to  what  is  ob- 
served in  the  seed  vessels  of  many  cruciferous 
plants  ;  but  on  examination  it  will  be  found 
to  be  twisted  in  a  curious  spiral  manner,  and 
the  simplest  way  in  fact  of  removing  the 
seeds  from  their  natural  envelope  is  to 
untwist  this,  when  they  readily  fall  out 

Only  the  present  species  of  Streptocarpus 
is  known,  and  this  is  well  worth  cultivating. 
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THE  ULEX   OR  FURZE. 

Almost  eyerj  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  ever-blooming  furze,  the  ornament 
of  our  barren  wastes,  and  which  covers  the 
dreariness  of  the  moorland  surface  with  a 
mantle  of  gold.  And  can  a  plant,  it  may  be 
whispered,  so  plebeian  in  its  character,  so  com- 
mon, and  BO  simple,— ean  such  a  plant  claim 
a  place  in  the  garden  ?  Verily  so  ;  and  not 
only  is  the  Furze  a  welcome  companion  with 
exotic  forms  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and  the 
artificial  wildarness  ;  but  it  even  admits  of 
cultivation  as  a  valuable  article  of  fodder  for 
our  cattle.  The  Furze  bush  is  proverbially 
an  ever-blooming  plant.  The  story  runs 
that,  **Love  goes  out  of  fashion,  when  Furze 
is  out  of  bloom.''  The  poets  do  not  forget 
it ;  thus  CJowper : — 

"  The  oommon,  oyeigrown  with  fern,  tnd  rough 
With  prieklj  gOTse,*  that  shapeless  snd  deformed 
And  dangerouB  to  ^he  touch,  haih  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  mipleaaant  ramble." 

There  is  a  dwarf  kind  of  Furze,  (Ulex 
nana,)  which  is  usually  seen  commingling 
its  flowers  with  the  purple  blossoms  of  the 
common  native  Heath  {Erica  cinerea\  these 
plants,  both  being  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit, 
and  very  prolific  of  bloom,  adorn  the  wild 
scenery  of  many  parts  of  Britain  with  a 
beauty  not  to  be  imitated.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Furze  should  have 
attracted  attention. 

"  Of  all  other  bloom  when  bereft> 
And  Sol  wean  his  wintry  screen. 
Thy  sanshining  blossomB  are  left. 
To  light  up  the  common  and  green." 

Horace  Smiih. 

It  is  said  that  when  Linnaeus  first  saw  this 
plant  Howering  in  this  country,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  great  Author  of  Nature.  It  is 
idso  a  singular  fact,  that  our  countryman, 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  great  follower  of 
Linnaeus,  commenced  the  study  of  Botany 
with  this  plant.  "I  reached  Birkenhout," 
Bays  he,  '*on  the  9th  of  January,  1778,  and 
b^an  on  the  11th  with  infinite  delight  to 
ezanaine  the  Ulex  europ<BUs^  the  only  plant 
then  in  fiower.  ,1  then  first  comprehended 
the  nature  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the 
Linnsean  principles,  little  aware  that  at  that  in- 
stant the  world  was  losing  the  great  genius  who 
was  to  be  my  future  guide — for  Linnssus  died 
in  the  night  of  the  11th  January,  1778." 

Vlex  europtea^  Linnaeus  (European  or  com- 
mon Furze  or  Whin).  This  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  most  common  kind.  It  is  an 
evergreen  erect  spreading  shrub,  with  linear- 

*  The  Furze  is  also  commonly  known  by  the  names 
of  gotae  and  whin. 


lanceolate  leaves^  and  rich  golden  yellow 
butterfiy-shaped  flowers,  which  .are  profusdy 
produced  from  February  to  May,  and  in  ndld 
winters  from  September,  to  May ;  individual 
plants  being  met  with  in  bloom  at  every 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  very  variable  in  size, 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows^ 
the  variations  being  as  much  as  from  two  or 
three  feet  to  ten  or  twelve  in  this  country, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  it  is  said  to  reach 
eighteen  feet;  a  more  usual  size  is  four  or 
five.  feet.  It  is  found  throughout  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  in  dry,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  places,  varying  greatly  in  elevation, 
being  found  on  the  sea  coast,  and  close  to  the 
water^s  edge,  and  as  much  as  2,000  feet  above 
its  level.  It  is  sometimes  killed  to  the 
ground  by  a  severe  winter,  but  usually  springs 
up  again  from  the  root  stock, 

VUx  europaea  Jlore'j>leno  (double-fiowering 
Furze)  is  a  most  beautiful  variety  of  the 
common  kind,  difiering  only  in  having  double 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  from  April  till  June. 

VUx  nanOf  Forster  (dwarf  Furze).  —  A 
much  handsomer  plant  than  the  common 
kind,  being  of  dwarf  growth,  much  less 
spiny,  and  more  elegant  in  its  appearance. 
It  is  of  a  decumbent  habit,  rarely  exceeding 
two  feet  in  height,  and  generally  not  so  much, 
though  if  planted  in  rich  soil  it  grows  larger  ; 
it  is  moreover  in  all  its  parts  much  smaller 
than  the  common  Furze.  It  generally  flowers, 
too,  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  rarely  at  any  other  season. 
It  is  found  abundantly  upon  poor  gravelly 
soils,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in 
the  west  of  France,  growing  at  an  elevation 
of  200  feet  above  the  common  kind.  Being  of 
dwarf  growth,  it  would  make  a  neat  and 
pretty  ^ging  in  rude  scenery. 

Ulex  strictOy  Mackay  (upright  or  Irish 
Furze). — Another  plant  of  very  distinct  habit 
from  the  two  precedling,  being  perfectly  erect  in 
its  manner  of  growth,  and  very  compact,  and 
attaining  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height ;  it  is 
also  much  less  spiny  than  the  common  kind. 
It  was  found  in  the  park  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  in  the  county  Down,  Ireland, 
as  early  as  1815.  Being  much  less  free  in 
producing  its  flowers,  it  is  not  so  ornamental 
as  the  other  kinds,  but  is  very  striking 
from  its  manner  of  growth ;  and  as  well  as 
being  tender  and  succulent,  and  thus  affording 
excc^ent  forage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  its  com- 
pact habit  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  small  and  low  fences  in  gardens. 

Ulex  provtndalisy  Loiseleur  (Provence 
Furze). — ^A  small  growing  plant,  interme- 
diate in  its  habit  between  U  europ^Bo^  and 
U.  nana.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  flowering 
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freely.  A  native  of  ProveDce,  AndegavaDj, 
and  Mauritiana* 

A  white  flowered  variety  of  Farze  appears 
to  have  been  mentioned  by  Gerard  and 
Parkinson,  as  having  been  seen  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England ;  but  no  such 
variety  is  known  at  the  present  time. 

Another  species,  Ulex  genistoides  (Brotero), 
with  the  habit  of  U.  nana,  exists  in  some 
gardens  ;  but  is  rather  tender. 

THE   PANST   AND    ITS   PROGRESS. 
BT   G.   GLENirr,   F.H.S. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  no  more  strange 
than  true,  that  florists,  whether  professional  or 
amateur,  are  always  advancing  or  retrograding ; 
the  science  never  stands  still.  We  mi^e  great 
improvements  in  a  flower,  and  while  every 
year  produces  a  better,  all  goes  well ;  but  the 
instant  there  is  a  lack  of  improvement,  they  all 
turn  back  to  mere  novelty,  and  seem  perfectly 
reconciled  to  worse  things.  Nobody  could 
have  taken  more  pains  than  we  have,  to  show 
what  a  flower  ought  to  be,  and  to  condemn,  in 
a  fair  and  proper  way,  those  which  are  not 
worth  keeping  $  but  such  has  been  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  business,  that  a  florist  who  usually 
produces  two  or  three  good  things  each  season, 
will  if  he  fails  ofler  bad  ones.  Other  florists, 
who,  if  they  only  paid  proper  attention  to  the 
rules  we  have  laid  down,  would  at  once  see 
whether  a  flower  is  good  or  bad,  select,  even 
for  purchase,  varieties  which  have  some  con- 
demning faulty  and  scarcely  see  it,  or  become  so 
reconciled  to  it,  that  they  actually  admire  a 
flower  that  is  scarcely  showable. 

Suppose  we  turn  to  the  Pansy  as  a  proof  of 
this.  We  have  long  since  laid  down  as  a  rule, — 
and  we  defy  anybody  to  dispute  the  propriety 
of  the  decision, — that  the  Pansy  shall  be  round, 
thick,  and  smooth  on  the  edge ;  that  the  field, 
which  is  the  yellow,  white,  or  straw  coloured 
middle,  shall  be  all  of  a  sha^.;  that  the  mark- 
ing shall  be  uniform  and  distinct,  and  the  eye 
shall  not  break  into  the  colour:  and  the  flowers 
which  possess  in  any  considerable  degree  these 
properties  are  highly  appreciated.  To  go 
more  into  detail  would  be  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  varieties ;  for  the  size  of  the  eye,  the 
breadth  of  the  margin,  the  make  of  the  indi- 
vidual petals,  and  many  other  points,  consti- 
tute the  changes  between  one  variety  and 
another,  and  may  alter  very  much  without 
touching  upon  the  leading  points  ;  but  there 
are  those  who  profess  to  admire  very  large 
eyes  and  very  small  fields,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  the  varieties  go  to  such  an  extreme  in 
this  particular,  that  the  eye  breaks  through  to 
the  margin,  which  is  a  desperately  bad  fault, 
and  fairly  destroys  the  claims  of  a  Pansy  to 
a  place  in  a  stand.     It  is  in  our  opinion  a  very 


great  beauty,  where  the  yellow  or  white  field 
is  large  and  clear,  and  the  eye  dark  and  with- 
out rays  ;  but  in  general,  the  positive  property 
of  the  eye  not  breaking  through  to  the  margin 
secures  us  against  any  extravagant  want  of 
field  and  also  against  a  ramifying  eye.  We 
have,  however,  been  quiet  about  this  property 
a  little  while,  and  the  consequence  is  a  com- 
plete retrograde  movement :  more  than  one 
half  the  fiowers  in  our  approved  stands  have 
recently  exhibited  this  fatdl  defect,  and  we  are  ' 
not  quite  sure  that  new  ones  coming  out  this  very 
season  are  not  remarkable  for  that  drawback. 

Amateurs  must  correct  this  themselves,  by 
limiting  their  orders  to  such  as  have  a  clear 
field  all  round  the  eye,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  a  defect  which  literally  destroys  the  beauty 
of  a  fiower,  and  we  may  also  say  of  a  stand. 

We  have  seen  several  new  varieties  of  Mr. 
Thomson's,  which  are  very  attractive  from 
the  distinctness  of  their  eyes  and  the  clearness 
of  the  white,  yellow,  or  straw  colour ;  and  as 
these  will  come  out  under  the  auspices  of 
most  of  the  dealers,  there  will  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  stands  of  the  next  season. 
Still  there  are  other  new  ones  coming  out, 
defective  in  this  particular,  and  the  amateur 
can  only  avoid  them  by  distinctly  ordering 
that  none  be  sent  whose  eye  strikes  outward 
through  the,' field  to  the  margin.  We  are 
thought  to  be  over  nice  on  these  matters, 
but  all  we  can  require  is  that  amateurs 
should  attend  to  our  remarks  while  they  look 
at  flowers,  and  judge  for  themselves;  not 
take  all  we  say  for  admitted  facts,  but  to  place 
side  by  side  one  Pansy  with  a  small  field 
and  spreading  eye  reaching  into  the  broad 
margin  colour,  and  one  with  a  good  broad  field, 
and  an  eye  that  is  dense  and  does  not  spread 
out  in  rays,  but  leaves  plenty  of  room  un- 
occupied in  the  field,  and  they  will  no  longer 
doubt  for  an  instant  the  expediency  of  attend- 
ing implicitly  to  our  advice. 

Selfs  are  not  attractive  unless  of  novel  shade 
and  very  dense  in  colour,  all  but  the  little 
yellow  tube  being  the  same  shade,  and  nothing 
seen  outside  the  yellow  centre  but  the  dense 
colour  of  the  petal.  The  miscalled  selfs  which 
exhibit  a  cloudy  field  are  worthless  as  a  run 
carnation.  We  are  not  to  look  at  any  thing 
as  all  perfection,  but  unless  it  approaches  a 
little  to  our  points,  and  there  is  at  least  an 
absence  of  any  positive  defect,  they  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

In  Pansies  the  fancy  are  beginning  to 
be  careless,  dealers  are  sending  out  as  show 
flowers  many  that  are  not  so  good  as  those  we 
possess  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  manifest  indifierence  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  (some  of  whom  have  of 
late  consisted  of  tlie  merest  pretenders, 
ignorant    and  careless   of   all  the  essential 
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pointa»)  together  with  an  abaence  of  the  re- 
proof necessary   to  be    advanced  bj  0ome 
inflaential  monitors,  will  lead  to  as  complete 
a  retrograde  in  the  qualities  of  the  Pansies 
ealtivaled  bj  amateurs^  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
turned  back  a  few  years.     It  is    not    the 
effCTunato  whimpering  of  a  distant  cultivator, 
or  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  inexperienced 
cavillers,  that  recall  dealers  and  amateurs  to 
a   consideration   of  what   they    are    about 
Those  who  want  to  uphold  floriculture  can 
(miy  do  it  by  showing  the  amateur  what  he 
ought  to  buy,  and  reminding  him  that  he 
possesses  in  himself  the  power  of  checking  an 
evil  which  grows  insidiously,  and  can  only  be 
eradicated    as    weeds    are,    by    employing 
effective  and  salutary  measures^     It  is  the 
province  of  a  monitor  to  be  watchful  for 
^lese  evilS)  which  come  up  imperceptibly, 
and  like  couch-grass  draw  off  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  science  we  desire  to  cultivate. 
The  dealers  have  to  thank  us  for  occasionally 
brushing    up    their   energies.    If  they  are 
known  to  buy  without  considering  all  the 
points,  we  are  sure  they  will  sell  without 
compcmction  ;  and  although  some  amateurs  of 
unlimited  means  give  orders  for  all  new  and 
good  things,  and  are  content  to  find  two  or 
three  in  «  dosen  that  add  to  their  collections, 
there  are  others  who  cannot   afford  either 
space  or  money  for  every  thing,   and  who 
therefore  are  obliged  to  do  one  of  two  things,— 
confine  their  purchases  to  those  recommended 
by  high  authority,  or  wait  until  a  thing  has 
been  out  a  season  and  then  buy  cheaper. 
Let  it  be  perfectly  understood,  then,   that 
while  we  acknowledge  the  ad^rance  made,  in 
the  general  concession  to  us,  that  the  fidid 
ought  to  be  the  same  shade  in  all  three  under 
petals,  and  the  general  attention  that  is  paid 
to  ity  we  complain  of  the  utter  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  equally  important  property  of  a 
dear  field  all  round  the  very  outer  rays  of  the 
eye.    We  are  not  partial  to  rays  at  all,  and 
when  we  advance  a  little  more,  we  may  be 
iodined  to  be  more  strict  on  this  point ;  but 
where  the  rays  are  moderate- and  well  within 
the  field,  we  consider  them  admissible,  but  a 
single  ray  touching   the   margin   ought   to 
disqualify  a  flower,  as  much  as  a  run  petal 
destroys  a  pink  or  a  stained  bottom  a  tulip. 
And  if  we  were  not  to  awaken  people  now 
and  then  to   what  is  right,  and  call  their 
attention  to  what  is  wrong,  we  might  as  well 
have  never  written  the  Properties  of  Flowers, 
or  formed  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Societies 
to  carry  out  the  principles  which  they  in- 
culcate. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  other  and 
more  able  or  more  influential  people  take  up 
the  subject,  for  we  have  had  enough  of  it ; 
but,  until  they  do,  we  shall  never  see  a 


carelessness  or  indifference  to  essential  points, 
without  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  correct  it. 
There  is  another  flower  in  much  the  same 
danger  as  the  Pansy  was  of  retrograding  for 
want  of  attention,  but  we  have  said  enough 
for  the  present.  Let  us  see  the  effect  of  this 
advice  upon  the  spring  Pansy  shows. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  six 
to  a  dozen  new  varieties  of  the  Pansy,  with 
moderate  sized  eyes  and  good  white,  jellow, 
or  straw  coloured  fields,  dense  margins,  thick 
petals,  moderately  smooth  edges,  and  mode* 
rately  round  outline  ;  and  any  regular  Pansy 
grower  can  serve  them  ;  but  the  only  way  to 
secure  such  varieties,  is  to  shape  the  order 
accordingly,  and  distinctly  forbid  any  of 
which  the  eye  breaks  through  to  the  margin. 
This  will  effect  more  improvement  in  one 
year  than  any  other  means  that  we  can  devise ; 
and  although  it  may  curtail  the  orders  for 
doubtful  varieties,  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
demand  for  the  best :  because  any  one  who 
wishes  to  show  well,  had  better  order  pairs  of 
the  best  than  have  bad  ones ;  and  such  has 
been  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
writers  to  sacnfioe  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  tradeandthe  amateur — ^for  they  go  together, 
that  we  have  seen  varieties  that  are  totally 
useless  strongly  reoonunended  in  newspapers 
as  the  best,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  some 
weak  enough  to  act  upon  the  recommendation, 
and  waste  their  money,  while  the  dealers  will 
in  all  probability  offend  by  executing  the 
orders,  instead  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
purchasers.  If  anybody  writes  to  a  respect- 
able dealer  for  one  or  two  or  more  pounds' 
worth  of  new  Pansies,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend the  florist  to  execute  the  order  with 
such  varieties  only  as  will  stand  the  test  we 
have  applied ;  for  he  had  better  sell  right  out 
of  good  sorts  and  have  the  others  on  his  hands, 
than  discourage  the  buyer  from  trusting  him 
again,  by  selling  a  single  flower  that  will  hurt 
his  stand.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our 
notions,  but  we  have  not  often  misled  either 
the  Professional  or  the  Amateur  Gardener. 

VEGETATION    OP   BRAZIL.* 

There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  vegetation  of 
the  tropics,  of  which  we  of  more  temperate 
latitudes  can  scarcely  form  a  just  conception. 
We  indeed  sometimes  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of 
it  in  our  hot-houses,  but  necessarily  a  very 
limited  one,  so  that  after  all  we  must  look  to 
those  who  brave  the  perils  of  exploratory 
journeys  for  more  complete  and  particular 
information.     It  is  not,  however,  every  tra- 

*  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  principally 
through  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  gold  and 
diamond  districts,  during  the  years  1886 — 1841.  Bj 
George  Gardner,  F.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Ceylon. .  London :  Beeves.   1846. 
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▼eOer  who  is  competent  to  imptrt  such  id* 
formation  concerning  exotic  vegetation  as  is 
cakalated  to  beoome  iaatrnctiTe  and  interest* 
ing  to  persons  who  take  a  real  interest  in 
botanical  pnrsnits,  and  more  especially  in  the 
conneziim  of  that  science  with  the  pleasures 
of  a  garden.  We  q>ened  Mr.  Gardner^s 
Travels  in  Brtml,  finnlj  imhoed  with  this 
impression ;  bat  knowing  Mr.  Gardner  to  be 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  science,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  pero^ve  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  a  mind  to  appreciate  what  he  saw,  we  did 
expect  to  find  something  whidi  to  ourselvesy 
as  admirers  and  cultivators  of  flowers,  would 
prove  both  useful  and  entertaining.  And  we 
were  not  disappointed ;  neither,  we  think, 
will  any  one  who  reads  Mr.  Gardner's  nar- 
rative in  this  spirit.  It  is  real--<-practical— 
to  the  point ;  there  is  no  false  glitter ;  it  is 
a  plain  matter-*of«faet  statement  of  what  our 
author  saw,  drawn  up  in  an  understandable 
form,  and  not  without  elegance  of  diction. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  when  he  was  botanical  professor  at 
Glasgow ;  and  while  there,  having  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
botany  in  particular,  and  his  mind  being  ex- 
cited by  the  glowing  descriptions  which  former 
travellers  had  given  of  the  natural  productions 
of  the  tropics,  he  was  seised  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  travel  in  duoh  regions.  This  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  sequel,  prov^  exceeding  useful 
to  him,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  '^carried  him 
through  all  difficulties"— -and  they  are  neither 
few  nor  slight  which  spring  up  before  the 
traveller  in  uninhabited  and  desert  countries^ 
^  exposed  at  times  to  a  burning  sun,  at  others 
to  torrents  of  rain  such  as  are  only  to  be 
witnessed  within  the  tropics,  separated  for 
years  from  all  civilized  society,  sleeping  for 
months  together  in  the  open  air  in  all  seasons, 
surrounded  by  beasts  of  prey  and  hordes  of 
more  savage  Indians,  ofltcoi  obliged  to  carry 
a  supply  of  water  on  horseback  over  desert 
tracts,  and  not  unfrequently  passing  two  or 
three  days  without  tasting  solid  food."  These 
difficulties,  Mr.  Gardner  tells  us,  have  been 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  which  such  wanderings 
always  affi^rd  to  the  lover  <^  nature.  Ki. 
Gardner  is  now  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Ceylon  ;  and  his  narrative  under  notice 
was  principally  compiled  during  his  voyage 
from  England  thither. 

About  two  months  after  hie  embarkation 
on  the  20th  of  May  1836,  Mr.  Gardner  first 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  great  continent  of 
the  new  world,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  must 
pass  over  his  interesting  account  of  the  place 
and  people,  and  come  at  once  to  that  part  of 
the  narrative  which  accords  with  the  heading 
to  this  notice.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rio, 
Mr.  Gardner  tells  us,  he  made  the  acquaint" 


anee  and  gmned  the  friendship  of  a  ($aanlj 
that  had  already  travelled  in  distant  parts  of 
South  America,  and  who  were  devoted  to  pur- 
suits similar  to  his  own  ;  in  their  company  he 
made  many  exenraions  in  the  vicinities  of 
Rio:— 

<^In  order  to  present  some  general  idea  of 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  country,  and  the 
leading  features  of  this  part  of  Braail,  I  will 
give  an  account  of  some  of  these  excursions. 
There  is  a  path  by  the  side  of  the  great  sqne- 
duct,  which  has  always  been  the  favourite 
resort  of  naturalists  who  have  visited  Rio ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  walk  near  the  city 
so  fruitful  eitiier  in  insects  or  plants.  The 
following  notes  were  made  on  Ae  return  from 
my  first  visit  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
aqueduct  After  reaching  the  head  of  the 
Laranjeiras  valley,  which  is  about  two  miles 
in  extent,  the  ascent  becomes  rather  steep. 
At  this  time  it  was  about  nine  ▲.».,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  proceeding  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  were  very  powerful ;  but  a  short  distance 
brought  us  wi^n  the  cool  shade  of  the  dense 
forest  which  skirts  the  sides  of  the  Corcovado, 
and  through  which  our  path  lay.  In  the  valley 
we  saw  some  very  laige  trees  of  a  thorny- 
stemmed  BombaXf  but  they  were  then  desti- 
tute both  of  leaves  and  fiowers,  nearly  all  the 
trees  of  this  tribe  being  deciduous.  There  we 
also  passed  under  the  shade  of  a  very  large 
solitary  tree  which  overhangs  the  road,  and  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pao  Grrande. 
It  is  the  JequeHbd  of  tiie  Brazilians,  and  the 
Cauraiari  bgcUis  of  Martins.  Considerably 
further  up,  andon  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
that  descends  frtym  the  mountain,  we  found 
several  curious  Dorstmia$y  and  many  delicate 
species  of  ferns.  We  also  added  here  to  our 
collections  fine  specimens  of  the  tree-fern  (3Vt- 
chapt&ris  excelsa)^  which  was  the  first  or  the 
kind  I  had  yet  seen.  The  forests  here  exhi- 
bited all  the  characteristics  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. The  rich  black  sdl,  which  has  been 
forming  for  centuries  in  the  broad  ravines 
from  the  decay  of  leaves,  &c,  is  covered  vritfa 
herbaceous  ferns,  Dorstenias,  HeUeaniaSf 
JBegonioiy  and  other  plants  which  love  shade 
and  humidity;  while  above  these  rise  the 
tall  and  graceful  tree-ferns^  and  the  noble 
palms,  the  large  leaves  of  which  tremble  in 
the  slightest  breese.  But  it  is  the  gigantic 
forest  trees  themselvee  which  produce  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger. 
How  I  felt  the  truth  of  tiie  observation  of 
Humboldt,  that,  when  a  traveller  newly  ar- 
rived from  Europe  penetrates  for  the  first  time 
into  the  forests  of  South  America,  nature  pre- 
sents itself  to  him  under  such  an  unexpected 
aspect  that  he  can  scarcely  distinguish  what 
most  excites  his  admiration,  the  deep  siloioe 
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«f  thoee  solitudes,  the  individual  beauty  and 
eontrast  of  forms,  or  that  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness of  vegetable  life  which  characterize  the 
elimate  of  the  tropics.  What  first  claims 
attention  is  the  great  size  of  the  trees,  their 
thickness,  and  the  height  to  which  they  rear 
their  nnbranched  stems.  Then,  in  place  of 
the  few  mosses  and  lichens  which  cover  the 
trunks  and  boughs  of  the  forest  trees  of  tem- 
plate climes,  here  they  are  bearded  from  the 
roots  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  smallest 
branches,  with  ferns,  ArotdMB^  TillandtiaSy 
Cactiy  Orchidem^  GesneruR,  and  other  epi- 
phytous plants.  Besides  these,  many  of  the 
kige  trunks  are  encircled  ¥rith  the  twining 
stems  of  Bigwmias^  and  shrubs  of  similar 
habit,  the  branches  of  which  frequently  be- 
eome  thick,  and  compress  the  tree  so  much,  that 
it  perishes  in  the  too  close  embrace.  Those 
ehmbeiB,  again,  which  merely  ascend  the  trunk, 
supporting  themselves  by  their  numerous  small 
rootSy  often  become  detached  afta*  reaching 
the  boughs,  and  where  many  of  them  exist, 
the  stem  presents  the  aspect  of  a  large  mast 
supported  by  its  stays.  These  rope-like 
twiners  and  creeping  plants,  passing  from  tree 
to  tree,  descending  from  the  branches  to  the 
ground,  and  ascending  again  to  other  boughs, 
intermingle  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  render  a  passage  through  such  parts  of 
the  forest  both  difficult  and  annoying. 

^^  Having  reached  by  mid-day  the  level  on 
which  the  water  of  the  aqueduct  is  brought 
from  its  source,  we  continued  our  walk  along 
it  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  Our  progress^ 
however,  was  slow,  from  the  number  of  new 
objects  continually  daimii^  our  attention.  In 
damp  shady  spots  by  the  side  of  the  aqueduct 
we  found  the  common  water-cress  (^Ncutur- 
ttufm  trffidnale)  of  £urope,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  plants  that  is  truly  cosmopolite  ;  and 
on  the  rocks  grew  some  little  European 
mosses,  which,  being  old  aequaintanees,  re- 
called pleasing  thoughts  of  home.  Numerous 
fieroa,  and  nuuiy  strange-leaved  Begomtu  gnew 
along  the  sLds  of  the  little  stream.  While 
collecting  specimens  of  a  moss,  I  had  a  provi- 
dential escape  from  a  poisonous  snake  ;  I 
caught  it  in  my  hand  along  with  a  handful  of 
the  moss,  which  was  soon  dropped  when  I 
perceived  what  accompanied  it.  Venomous 
niakes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  province 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro ;  but  accidents  do  not 
so  often  result  from  them  as  might  be  sup- 
posed." 

<^  The  Corcovado  mountain  offers  a  rich  field 
to  the  botanist.  I  frequently  visited  the  lower 
portions,  but  only  once  ascended  to  the  sum- 
Boit.  The  ascCTii  is  from  the  N.W.  side, 
and  although  rather  steep  in  some  places, 
B»y  be  ridden  cm  horseback,  idl  the  way  up. 
Some  of  the  trees  on  die  lower  parts  of  it  are 
49. 


very  large.  The  thick  ufiderwood  consists  of 
P<dmsy  Melastamace^Pf  Myrteicem,  Tree' 
fernsy  Cretan^  ^c.  ;  and  b€»ieath  these  are 
many  delicate  herbaceous  ferns,  Dorsteniae, 
SeliconiaSy  and,  in  the  more  open  places,  a  few 
large  grasses.  Towards  the  summit  the  trees 
are.  of  much  smaller  growth,  and  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Crotan  are  abundant, 
as  well  as  a  small  kind  of  bamboo.  The 
summit  itself  is  a  large  mass  of  very  coarse- 
grained granite.  In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
grow  a  few  small  kinds  of  Orchideous  plants, 
and  a  beautiful  tuberous-rooted  scarlet-dower- 
ed Oesnera.  From  this  point  a  magnificent 
panoramic  view  of  the  bay,  the  city,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained." — Pp.  23 — 
25,  27,  28. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  rises  the 
Gavea  or  Topsail  Mountain, 

'*  Among  the  loose  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  we  made  a  fine  collection  of  beaU'*, 
tiful  land  shells,  and  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea 
shore  we  found  the  beautiful  Glaannia  spe- 
ciosaf  which  is  now  so  common  in  the  hot-? 
houses  of  England,  growing  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, and  covered  with  fiowers.  Along  with 
it  grows  a  kind  of  wild  parsley,  and,  twipipg 
among  the  bushes,  a  new  kind  of  Indian  cresa 
(  Tropaeclum  orthoceras,  Gardn.).  On  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  we  observed  some  patches  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  large-flowered  orchideous  plants 
which  are  so  common  in  Brazil  Its  large 
rose-coloured  fiowers  were  very  conspicuous^ 
but  we  could  not  reach  them.  A  few  days 
afterwards  we  found  it  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  ascertained  it  to  be  Cattlejfm 
labiata.  Those  on  the  Guvea  will  long  con- 
tinue to  vegetate,  far  from  the  reach  of  the 
greedy  collector.''--Pp.  28,  29. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Gavea  is  a  moun- 
tain called  the  Pedra  Bonita.  On  one  excur- 
sion to  this  mountain — 

"  A  great  part  of  the  top  we  found  to  be 
covered  wiUi  the  beautiful  lily-like  Vellozujk 
candidOf  on  the  branches  of  which  grew 
a  pretty  Epidendrum,  with  rqse-coloured 
fiowers.  Along  with  the  Velloxui  grew  two 
beautiful  subscandent  species  of  Echites,  one 
with  large  dark  violet-coloured  fiowws,  the 
other  with  white  ones  of  a  similar  size.  They 
both  exhale  an  odour  not  unlike  that  of  tho 
common  primrose,  but  more  powerfuL  On 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern  side, 
we  found,  coyered  with  its  large  rose-coloured 
fiowers,  the  splendid  Caitleya  2aZ)iato  which  a 
few  days  before  we  had  seen  on  the  Gavea.'* 

^^  Other  excursions  to  the  islands  in  the 
bay,  and  to  Jurujuba,  on  the  opposite  aid^  of 
ity  were  also  productive  of  many  interesting 
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species  of  plants.  It  was  at  the  latter  place, 
on  dry  bushy  hills,  that  I  first  saw  the  really 
beautiful  BuginviUea  speciabilis  growing  wild. 
It  climbs  up  into  the  tops  of  the  bushes  and 
trees  near  which  it  grows,  and  the  brilliant 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  it  produces  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  renders  it  conspicuous  in 
the  woods  at  a  great  distance.  This,  as  well 
as  the  equally  beautiful  Bignania  venustOy 
are  much  cultivated  as  ornamental  dimbers  in 
the  suburbs."— Pp.  33,  34. 

From  the  Organ  Mountains  many  beautiful 
plants  have  already  reached  our  gardens,  and 
we  may  look  for  others.  Mr.  Gardner  thus 
describes  the  first  3^000  feet  of  ascent : — 

**  The  whole  length  of  the  road  is  through 
one  dense  forest,  the  magnificence  of  which 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never 
seen  it,  nor  penetrated  into  its  recesses. 
Those  remnants  of  the  virgin  forest  which 
still  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
although  they  appear  grand  to  the  eye  of  a 
newly-arrived  European,  become  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  mass  of  giant  vege- 
tation which  clothes  the  sides  of  the  Organ 
Mountains.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine,  the  large  forest  trees  consist  of 
various  species  ofPalnUy  Laurusl  Ficus,  Co*' 
fiOf  Bignonioy  Solanum^  Mtp'tace<Bj  and  Me* 
lagtomace€B,  In  temperate  climates  natural 
forests  are  mostly  composed  of  trees  which 
grow  gregariously.  In  ^ose  of  tropical  coun- 
tries it  is  seldom  that  two  trees  of  a  kind  are 
to  be  seen  growing  together,  the  variety  of 
different  species  is  so  great  Many  of  the 
trees  are  of  immense  sisse,  and  have  their 
trunks  and  branches  covered  with  myriads  of 
those  plants  which  are  usually  called  parasites, 
but  are  not  so  in  reality,  consisting  of  Orehi- 
dea,  Bromdiace^By  FemSy  PeperomuSy  &c., 
which  derive  their  nourishment  from  the 
moisture  of  their  bark,  and  the  earthy  matter 
which  has  been  formed  from  the  decay  of 
mosses,  &c  Many  of  the  trees  have  their 
trunks  encircled  by  twiners,  the  stems  of 
which  are  often  thicker  than  those  they  sur- 
round. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  a  kind 
of  wild  fig,  called  by  the  Brazilians,  Cipo 
Matador.  It  runs  up  the  tree  to  which  it  has 
attached  itself,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
every  ten  feet  throws  out  from  each  side  a 
thick  clasper,  which  curves  round,  and  closely 
entwines  the  other  stem.  As  both  the  trees 
increase  in  size,  the  pressure  ultimately  be- 
comes so  great,  that  the  supporting  one  dies 
from  the  embrace  of  the  parasite. 

'^  There  is  another  kind  of  wild  fig-tree, 
with  an  enormous  height  and  thickness  of 
stem,  to  which  the  English  residents  give  the 
name  of  Buttress- tree,  from  several  k^ge  thin 
plates  which  stand  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 


trunk.  They  begin  to  jut  out  from  the  stem 
at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  increase  in  breadth  till 
they  reach  the  ground,  where  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  large  roots  of  the  tree.  At 
the  surface  of  the  ground  these  plates  are  often 
five  feet  broad,  and  throughout  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  thick.  The  various  species  of 
Laurus  form  fine  trees  ;  they  fiower  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  at  which  season 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  the  rich  per- 
fume of  their  small  white  blossoms.  When 
their  fruit  is  ripe,  it  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  Jacutinga  {Penelope  Jacutingoy  Spix), 
a  fine  large  game  bird.  The  large  Caseua 
have  a  striking  appearance  when  in  flower ; 
and,  as  an  almost  equal  number  of  large  trees 
of  Lcuiandra  Fontanesianay  and  others  of  the 
Melastama  tribe,  are  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  the  forests  are  then  almost  one  mass  of 
yellow  and  purple  from  the  abundance  of  these 
flowers.  Rising  amid  these,  the  pink-co- 
loured flowers  of  the  Chorina  specioea — a 
kind  of  silk  cotton-tree— -can  be  easily  distin- 
guished. It  is  also  a  large  tree,  with  a  stem 
covered  with  strong  prickles,  from  five  to 
eight  feet  in  circumference,  nnbranched  to 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  The 
branches  then  form  a  nearly  hemispherical 
top,  which,  when  covered  with  its  thousands 
of  beautiful  large  rose-coloured  blossoms,  has 
a  striking  effect  when  contrasted  with  the 
masses  of  green,  yellow,  and  purple  of  the 
surrounduag  trees. 

^  Many  of  these  hu^e  trunks  afford  support 
to  various  species  of  climbing  and  twining 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural  orders  Big- 
noniace€By  CampanttBy  Apocynemy  and  Legit- 
minos€By  the  stems  of  which  frequently  assume 
a  very  remarkable  appearance.  Several  of 
them  are  often  twisted  together  and  dangle 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  like  large 
ropes,  while  others  are  flat  and  compressed, 
like  belts :  of  the  latter  description  I  have 
met  with  some  six  inches  broad,  and  not  more 
than  an  inch  thick.  Two  of  the  finest  climbers 
are  the  beautiful  large  trumpet-fiowered  So* 
landra  gra/ndiftjOTOy  which,  diffusing  itself 
among  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest,  gives 
them  a  magnificence  not  their  own ;  and  a 
showy  species  of  Fuchsia  {F.  integrifolioy 
Cambess.),  which  is  very  common,  attaching 
itself  to  all  kinds  of  trees,  often  reaching  to 
the  height  of  from  sixty  to  one  huudred  feet, 
and  then  falling  down  in  the  most  beautiful 
festoon& 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  under- 
wood principally  consists  of  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  natural  orders  MelastomacecBy  Myrta- 
cewy  CompodUBy  SoUmacetBy  and  JB^ubuiceiB^ 
among  which  are  manv  large  q>ecies  of  herba- 
ceous ferns,  and  a  few  palms.    About  the 
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middley  palms  and  tree-ferns  abound,  some  of 
the  latter  reaching  to  a  height  of  not  less  than 
fortj  feet.  These  trees  are  so  unlike  every 
other  deni2en  of  the  forest,  so  strange  in 
appearance,  yet  so  graceful,  that  they  have 
always  attracted  my  attention  more  than  any 
other,  not  even  excepting  the  palms.  At  an 
elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  a  large  species 
of  bamboo  {Batnlnua  Tagaara^  Mart.),  makes 
its  appearance.  The  stems  of  this  gigantic 
grass  are  often  eighteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  attain  a  height  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet.  They  do  not,  however, 
grow  perfectly  upright,  their  tops  forming  a 
graceful  carve  downwards.  Throughout  the 
whole  distance,  the  path  was  lined  on  each 
aide  with  the  most  beautiful  herbaceous  plants, 
and  delicate  ferns.'* — ^Pp.  42 — 46. 

The  Organ  Mountains  rise  4,000  feet  higher 
than  this ;  and  as  much  of  this  tract  had 
never  been  visited  by  a  botanist,  Mr.  Gardner 
was  anxious  to  explore  a  field  that  promised 
so  much  novelty.  We  may  quote  the  details 
of  his  progress  : — 

*^  We  entered  the  forest  at  about  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  Mr.  March's  house,  and  our  road 
for  that  day  was  nearly  due  west.  Two  years 
before,  an  English  merchant  from  Bio  ascended, 
from  mere  curiosity,  to  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  summit,  guided  by  the  same  old 
black  who  accompanied  me.  For  the  first 
few  miles  we  were  able  to  keep  the  road  which 
he  had  made,  but,  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  bamboos  and  underwood  through  which  it 
had  been  cut,  it  was  as  difficult  to  force  our 
way  as  if  no  path  had  ever  been  made.  Our 
progress  was  but  slow,  it  being  necessary  for 
one  of  the  blacks  to  go  on  before  in  order  to 
cut  a  pass.  Some  of  the  bamboos  were  of 
immense  size ;  I  measured  several  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  their  height  could  not 
be  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet.  The 
intemodes  are  generally  filled  with  water,  ob- 
viously secreted  by  the  plant  itself.  Prince 
Maximilian,  in  his  travels,  speaks  of  this  fluid 
as  fcHining  a  most  delicious  beverage  to  hunters 
and  others  in  the  woods.  I  have  frequently 
tasted  it,  but  always  found  it  so  nauseous  that 
the  most  ui^ent  thirst  alone  would  compel  me 
to  drink  it. 

**  Near  the  entrance  of  the  wood  we  passed 
a  large  species  of  Gopaiferoy  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  of  which  haa  been  pierced  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  balsam  which  those 
trees  exude.  For  miles  our  route  lay  nearly 
parallel  with  a  small  river,  along  the  banks  of 
which  grew  some  very  large  trees ;  among 
them  I  observed  a  species  of  Launu^  and 
another  of  Pleroma^  both  in  flower.  The 
underwood  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of 
shrubby   MelastotnacecBf    Myrtacew^   Rubi- 


ctce^By  and  suffruticose  species  of  Begonia,  In 
other  places  elegant  tree-ferns  abounded,  their 
stems  often  covered  with  little  delicate  species 
of  the  same  tribe,  or  air-plants  bearing  beau- 
tiful flowers.     Pretty  herbaceous  ferns  and 
handsome-flowered   Begonias  were    trodden 
down  at  every  footstep.     The  stems  of  the 
large  trees  were  covered  with  BromeUas^  Til- 
landsiasy    OrckidecBy   ferns,   and  a  climbing 
species  of  Begonia,      Occasionally   a  large 
plant  of  Cactus  truncatus  was  to  be  seen 
hanging  from  rocks  or  from  the  stem  of  some 
large  tree,  covered  with  hundreds  of  beautiful 
pink  blossoms.     In  crossing  over  a  hill  about 
five  hundred  feet  high,  which  stands  in  the 
valley  we  were  now  passing  through,  I  found 
the  top  of  it  literally  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  Orchidaceous  plants,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  beautiful  little  Sophronites 
grandifloray  which  was  then  in  flower,  all  had 
been  previously  met  with  at  a  lower  elevation. 
It  was  here  likewise  that  I  flrst  met  with 
Luxemburgia  cUiosOy  a  fine  shrub  producing 
large  corymbs  of  lemon-coloured  flowers,  and 
belonging  to  the  violet  tribe.     On  this  hill  I 
likewise  observed  two  kinds  of  bamboo,  diffe* 
rent  from  the  large  kinds  in  the  woods  below. 
One  of  them  had  the  internodes  considerably 
shorter  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
and  was  altogether  much  smaller.     The  other 
species  was  still  less,  its  stem  not  being  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  continuing 
of  that  thickness  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.     The  getting  through  these  was 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  day's  journey. 
At  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  we  reached  a  place  by 
the  side  of  a  small  stream,  where  I  determined 
to  remain  for  the  night ;  and,  while  the  bla<^s 
were  occupied  in  cutting  wood  for  a  fire  and 
in  preparing  dinner,  I  took  a-  walk  up  the 
course  of  the  little  stream.     As  I  estimated 
this  spot  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,600 
feet,  I  naturally  expected  a  vegetation  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  the  valley  below.     The  first 
plant  that  attracted  my  attention  was  what  I 
imagined  to  be  a  fine  individual  of  Cereus 
truncixtusy  in  full  flower,  hanging  from  the 
under-side  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  that  was 
bent  over  the  stream,  but  on  getting  possession 
of  it,  it  proved  to  be  a  new,  and,  perhaps,  a 
still  more  beautiful  species.    I  have  named  it 
Cereus  MusseUianuSy  in  honour  of  His  Grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  supporters  of  my  mission  to  Brazil ;  it 
has  since  been  introduced  to  the  hot-houses  of 
England.   A  little  way  further  up  the  stream, 
by  the  side  of  a  sinall  waterfall,  and  on  a 
slanting  bank  near  it,  grew  great  abundance 
of  a  fine  dark  red-flowered  AmaryUis.     This 
spot  is  one  of  the  most  charming  I  have  ever 
seen.     The  bed  of  the  stream  is  about  ten 
feet  broad,  but  it  is  only  during  heavy  rains 
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that  the  water  covers  this  space ;  at  this  time 
the  stream  was  little  more  than  perceptible. 
The  water  falls  over  three  successive  shelves 
of  granite,  each  about  eight  feet  high,  the 
faces  of  which  are  covered  with  mosses. 
Along  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall 
there  are  several  middle-sized  trees,  the 
branches  of  which  are  festooned  with  the  long 
branches  of  a  Fuchsia^  loaded  with  splendid 
crimson  flowers.  By  the  side  of  the  fall  there 
are  several  bushes  of  a  larg^  flowered  Pie* 
romcLy  and,  along  with  them,  a  few  of  a  red- 
blossomed  EgterhazyOy  and  a  broad  thick* 
leaved  species  of  Clima  (jCfragroMy  Gard.), 
loading  the  atmosphere  with  a  delightful  odour 
arising  from  its  large  white  blossoms  ;  beneath 
these  grow  the  Amaryllis^  an  EryngiuTn^ 
several  TiUandtioi  and  many  Ferns,  Having 
gained  the  upper  part  of  the  fall,  I  found  a 
space,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  on 
each  side  and  for  some  way  up  the  mountain, 
destitute  of  trees — nothing  but  bare  portions 
of  rock,  with  occasional  masses  of  low  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Among  the  Orchideay 
the  beautiful  Zygopetcdon  Mackaiiy  and  the 
odoriferous  Maxillaria  picta^  were  not  the 
least  common.  Darkness  now  beginning  to 
set  in,  I  returned  to  the  encampment,  where 
I  found  a  large  fire  lighted  ;  the  evening  was 
so  fine  that  I  considered  the  erection  of  a  hut 
unnecessary,  and  lay  down  about  eight,  p.m., 
on  a  few  palm  leaves  by  the  Are,  with  my 
Poncho  round  me,  to  pass  the  night. 

**  When  I  arose  next  morning  at  day-break, 
I  found   the    thermometer   at  46^.-    While 
breakfast  was  preparing  I  again  went  out  to 
botanize,   but  added  little  more  than  a  few 
Ferns  to  my  collection  of  the  previous  even- 
ing.     Our  journey  to  the   place  where  we 
slept  was  of  very  gradual   ascent;   we  had 
now  to  commence  the  ascent  proper  of  the 
peaks.  .  .  .  After  half  an  hour's  bard  work, 
we  reached  a  comparatively  flat  wooded  spot. 
On  the  steep  part  I  collected,  in  moist  places, 
an  JEriocaulony  a  small  Sun^detOy  and  a  new 
genns  belonging  to  the  Gentian  tribe  ;  among 
these    grew  also    the    curious    JBurmannia 
htoolor.    In  passing  through  the  wood  above 
mentioned,  I  saw  plenty  of  my  new  Cactus 
growing  on  the  stems  of  the  larger  trees, 
whilst  the  rocks  were  covered. with  Oesneras, 
and  different  kinds  of  Orchidaceous  plants. 
Emerging  from  the  wood  we  encount^ed 
another  steep  rocky  place,   almoat  entirely 
covered  with  a  large  pine-apple*like  TiUand- 
m,  above  which  rose  a  few  plants  of  a  fine 
large  scarlet-flowered  shrubby  Salvia  {8.  Ben- 
thamianOy  Grardn.),  and  a  pale  blossomed  Vir- 
gularia;  on  a  nearly  bare  portion  of  the  rock 
grew  several  patches  of  a  large  herbaceous 
plant,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gentians; 
it  grows  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  with 


thick  succulent  glaucous  leaves,  tbe  upper  ones 
connate,  and  from  out  of  which  proceed  about 
half  a  dozen  pedicels,  each  bearing  a  single 
large  flower,  the  calyx  of  which  is  much 
inflated  and  tinged  with  purple  ;  it  is  the  Pre^' 
pusa  connatOy  Gardn.  The  only  previously 
known  species  was  found  by  Martins,  on  a 
large  mountain  range  between  the  Diamond 
country  and  Bahia;  a  third  was  afterwards 
discovered  on  the  very  suntmit  of  the  Organ 
Mountains.  Passing  this  place  we  again  en- 
tered a  wooded  tracts  where  we  found  many 
Tapir  paths,  as  we  had  also  done  the  day  pre- 
vious in  the  woods  through  which  we  passed, 
which  rendered  our  progress  much  quicker 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  as  the 
branches  above  only  require  to  be  cut  away 
to  make  a  good  road.  Judging  from  the 
abundance  of  the  tracts  which  we  here  met 
with,  the  Tapir  must  be  a  very  common  ani- 
mal in  this  remote  and  solitary  part  of  the 
mountains ;  here  they  are  as  yet  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hunter,  who  commits  great  ha- 
vock  among  those  which  inhabit  the  lower 
woods,  and  there  is  also  abundance  of  herbage 
to  supply  them  with  food.  In  passing  through 
this  wood,  one  of  the  blacks  shot  a  Jaeutiuffa 
(Penelope  Jacutinga,  Spix),  and  I  collected 
specimens  of  a  few  Orchideous  plants^  and  s 
large  yellow-flowered  Senedo, 

'*  Leaving  the  wood,  we  came  upon  a  slant- 
ing Sphagnum  bog,  in  which  grew  some,  very 
alpine-looking  shrubs  ;  these  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  Proteaceous-like  Baccharis,  a  Vaccinium^ 
an  Andromedoy  the  Lavoisiera  imhTricata^  re- 
markable for  its  large  flowers  and  small  leavea, 
and  a  Pleroma ;  among  the  moss,  an  Ekio^ 
caulon^  and  a  handsome  UtriculariOf  with 
large  cordate  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  grew 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  Judging  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  we  were  now  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  6,000  feet.  Leaving  it,  we 
commenced  a  very  steep  ascent  covered  princi- 
pally with  low  shrubs  ;  we  continued  our  way 
for  about  an  hour  through  this  stunted  vege- 
tation, making  but  slow  progress,  although  we 
were  much  facilitated  by  having  the  path  of 
the  Tapir  to  crawl  up.  By  following  this 
track  we  reached  a  point  from  which  a  beau* 
tiful  prospect  of  the  low  country  is  obtained, 
particularly  to  the  eastward,  where,  as  far  aa 
the  eye  could  reach,  it  was  one  mass  of  conical 
shaped  hills,  only  one  ridge  rising  to  any  coi^ 
siderable  height  above  the  rest ;  the  p<Hnt  we 
had  attained  was  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
many  peaks  which  form  the  upper  range  of 
the  Organ  Mountains.  At  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  stood  what  I  ^ea  believed  to 
be  the  highest  peak,  and  certainly  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  us ;  hot 
between  the  two  peaks  lay  a  deep  densely- 
wooded  ravine.  It  being  now  past  two  o'clock 
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in  the  afternoon,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
aecending  it  that  day,  so  I  determined  to  re- 
main where  we  were  for  the  night,  and 
attempt  it  next  day;  hat  the  hlacks  refused  to 
do  to,  on  account  of  no  water  being  nearer 
than  a  little  ahove  where  we  had  slept  the 
preTiona  night ;  as  I  could  not  force  them  to 
remain,  I  was,  much  against  mj  will,  obliged 
to  abandon  all  ide^a  of  reaching  the  summit  at 
this  time.  The  summit  of  the  peak  on  which 
we  now  were,  was  quite  a  little  flower  garden ; 
a  pretty  JFhtcksiay  in  full  flower,  was  trailing 
over  the  bare  rocks,  in  their  clefts  grew  a 
handsome  AmaryUis^  and  on  all  sides  nume- 
rous flowering  dbrube.  The  coolness  of  the 
air  and  the  stOlness  were  quite  refreshing ; 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  and  the  onl j 
animals  to  be  seen  were  a  few  small  birds,  so 
tame  that  thej  allowed  us  to  come  quite  close 
to  them.  After  partaking  of  a  slight  repast 
we  commenced  oar  downward  journey,  and 
reached  our  encampment  just  as  night  was 
setting  in."— Pp.  63—69. 

Four  years  afterwards  these  mountains  were 
again  visited,  on  returning  from  a  journey 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  this 
Yiait  is  thus  described  >— 

^  Following  the  path  I  had  made  four  years 
before,  we  reached,  about  four  o'clock,  the 
highest  point  I  had  attained  on  my  former 
Yisit,  and  at  this  place,  under  the  ledge  of  a 
rock,  we  slept  for  the  night ;  this  being  a  very 
convenient,  and  well-sheltered  spot,  we  decided 
to  make  it  our  head  quarters  during  the  few 
days  we  remained  in  the  mountains.  Besides 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  plants  which  I 
found  on  my  previous  journey,  I  collected  on 
the  ascent  many  that  were  new  to  me  ;  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  were  a  kind 
of  Fuchsia  {F,  alpestris,  Gardn.),  and  a  very 
extraordinary  species  of  Utricularia;  the 
latter,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  U, 
nelumhifoUa,  has  since  been  published  in 
Hookers  Icones  Plantarum^  where  a  very 
excellent  figure  of  it  is  given ;  like  most  of  its 
congeners,  it  is  aquatic,  but  what  is  most  cu- 
rious is,  tiiat  it  is  only  to  be  found  growing  in 
the  water  which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the 
leaves  of  a  large  TiUundsia^  that  inhabits 
abundantly  an  arid  rocky  part  of  the  mountain, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Besides  the  ordinary  method 
by  seed,  it  propagates  itself  by  runners,  which 
it  throws  out  from  the  base  of  the  flower 
stem  ;  this  runner  is  always  found  directing 
itself  towards  the  nearest  TiUandsia,  when  it 
inserts  its  point  into  the  water,  and  gives 
origin  to  a  new  plant,  which,  in  its  turn,  sends 
out  another  shoot;  in  this  manner  I  have 
seen  not  less  than  six  plants  united.    The 


leaves,  which  are  peltate,  measure  upwards 
of  three  inches  across ;  and  the  flowering  stem, 
which  is  upwards  of  two  feet  long,  bears  nu- 
merous large  purple  flowers. 

'^  On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  we  set  out  to  ascend  tiiat  part  of 
the  Serra,  which  appears  [from  Mr.  March's 
Fazenda]  to  be  the  highest ;  this  peak,  which 
I  had  been  prevented  from  ascending  in  1837, 
was  reached  in  the  following  year  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maister,  who  was  then  the  English  cler- 
gyman at  Rio ;  and  again,  about  six  weeks 
before  our  visit,  by  Mr.  Lobb,  an  English 
gardener,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  a  nur- 
seryman to  collect  seeds  and  living  plants  t 
we  thus  found  a  path  made  ready  for  us.  This 
part  of  the  mountain  is  about  600  feet  higher 
than  the  spot  we  had  chosen  for  our  bivouac. 
Starting  then  from  this  place,  wo  made  a 
descent  into  a  wooded  ravine,  in  which  the 
ground  was  covered  by  the  beautiful  Alstrd* 
meria  nemorosoy  and  many  delicate  ferns, 
while  the  branches  of  the  Melastamacea^  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  were  festooned  with 
the  climbing  Fuchsia,  brilliant  with  its  rich 
scarlet  blossoms.  Then  ascending  for  some 
time,  throii^h  a  well  wooded  tract,  we  entered 
upon  a  steeper  portion  of  the  mountain,  over« 
spread  with  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  among 
which  were  several  fine  Melastomacew^  Irnti* 
cose  CampositiBy  a  Oualtheria,  some  species 
of  Vaccinium,  and  a  handsome  new  EseaU 
Ionia  {E.  organensis,  Grardn.),  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  rose-ooloured  blossoms.  The  Bum* 
mit  of  this  peak  we  found  to  consist  of  several 
enormous  loose  blocks  of  granite,  covered 
with  lAchenSj  small  species  of  Orchidets,  Oes* 
nerewy  and  where  there  was  any  accumulation 
of  soil,  a  large-flowered  AmaryUis  {HippeaS" 
trum  07*ganensis\  now  common  in  English 
hot-houses  ;  the  climbing  Fuchsia  in  a  dwarf 
procumbent  state  was  also  found  here ....  The 
day  was  beautifully  clear,  and  we  had  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On 
looking  to  the  westward,  however,  it  watf 
evident  that  we  were  not  on  the  most  elevated 
point  of  the  range,  as  we  observed,  about  a 
mile  distant,  a  broadly  rounded  peak,  consi- 
derably higher  ;  and  we  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  ascend  it  on  the  following  day.  I 
here  met  with  two  very  interesting  plants,  one 
a  beautiful  tree-fern,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Hemiielia  capensis,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  as  tree- 
ferns  have  a  very  limited  range ;  the  other 
was  a  very  handsome  herbaceous  plant,  about 
four  feet  high,  with  a  woolly  stem,  and  large 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Verbascum,  ex- 
hibiting large  panicles  of  orange  coloured 
flowers ;  it  belonged  to  the  natural  order 
Compositof,  and  as  it  proved  to  be  a  new 
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genus,  I  named  it  after  my  late  lamented 
friend,  J.  E.  Bowman,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 

'^  Early  on  the  following  daj^  we  started  to 
ascend  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  mountain,  be- 
fore noticed^  and  found  it  to  be  a  more 
fatiguing  journey  than  that  of  the  previous 
day,  in  consequence  of  having  to  cut  our  way 
through  two  or  three  wooded  tracts,  of  consi- 
derable breadth  ;  the  paths  of  the  Tapir,  how- 
ever, frequently  facilitated  our  progress.  Very 
shortly  after  we  started,  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  we  had  to  cross,  a  beautiful  little 
stream  of  cool  and  limpid  water,  descending 
from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain, 
and  flowing  towards  the  east ....  This  valley  is 
somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square, 
and  is  covered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
but  particularly  on  the  west,  vrith  virgin 
forests,  the  trees  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  one  of  the  largest  being  a  species  of 
Weinmannia.  The  soil  appears  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  there  being  a  good  depth  of 

alluvial  matter Passing  over  a  hill  that 

bounds  the  western  side  of  this  valley,  we 
came  upon  an  open  flat  marshy  tract,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  tall 
coarse  grass,  about  five  feet  high,  growing  in 
tufts.  Leaving  this,  we  entered  another 
wooded  spot,  formed  of  trees  of  a  much  laiger 
size  than  those  before  observed,  and  passed 
through  it  along  the  tracks  of  the  Tapir, 
where  I  was  rather  surprised  to  observe  that 
while  the  stem  and  branches  of  almost  every 
tree  were  covered  with  the  beautiful  little 
Sopkronitis  ffrandifhra,  no  other  orchideous 
plant  was  to  be  seen  ;  beyond  this,  we  met 
with  no  more  wood ;  the  vegetation  consisting 
of  various  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  few  stunted 
shrubs.  From  the  wooded  region,  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  is  gained  by  a  steep  acclivity, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  broad  ravine,  full  of 
immense  blocks  of  granite. 

^'  The  summit  of  this  peak  we  found  to  be 
very  different  from  that  we  visited  the  day 
before,  consisting  of  one  great  mass  of  granite 
flat  on  its  surface,  and  of  considerable  extent; 
the  rock  is,  for  the  most  part,  bare,  but  some 
portions  of  the  western  side  were  covered 
with  a  vegetation  of  stunted  shrubs,  and  her- 
baceous plants;  among  the  latter,  the  most 
abundant  was  the  pretty  PrepusaHookerianay 
the  large  inflated  calyces  of  which  resemble 
those  of  some  species  of  catchfly  ;  on  the  very 
summit  were  seen  many  little  excavations  in 
the  rock,  full  of  exoeUent  water,  and  had  we 
been  aware  of  this,  it  would  have  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  carrying  with  us  a  supply  in  bot- 
tles. The  day  was  very  fine,  but  a  broad 
belt  of  clouds  that  spread  around  the  moun- 
tain, below  us,  prevented  us  from  enjoying 
the  extensive  view  on  which  we  had  fully  cal- 


culated. At  mid-day,  the  thermometer  indi* 
cated  a  temperature  of  64^  in  the  shade,  and 
I  found  that  water  boiled  at  a  heat  of  198^, 
from  which  I  estimate  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  be 
7,800  feet.  A  register  of  the  thermometer, 
kept  during  our  stay  on  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Serra,  and  another  observed  on  the  level 
of  Mr.  March's  Fazenda  [3,100  feet]  gave  a 
mean  difierence  of  temperature  between  the 
two  places,  of  12.6  degrees.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt estimates  the  mean  decrement  of  heat 
within  the  tropics,  at  V  for  every  344  feet  of 
elevation,  and  considers  this  ratio  as  uniform 
up  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet,  beyond  which 
it  is  reduced  to  three-fifths  of  that  quantity, 
as  far  as  the  elevation  of  20,000  feet ;  it  has, 
however,  been  since  found,  that  in  general, 
the  effect  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  diminishing  temperature,  is,  in  all  lati- 
tudes, nearly  in  proportion  to  the  height,  the 
decrement  being  P  of  heat  for  every  352  feet 
of  altitude ;  this  would  give  4,400  feet  for  the 
elevation  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Organ 
Mountains,  above  Mr.  March's  Fazenda,  and 
as  this  is  3,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  have  for  the  total  greatest  elevation,  7,500 
feet.  We  returned  to  our  fwmer  resting- 
place  in  the  evening,  well  pleased  with  our 
day's  excursion." — ^Pp.  527 — 532. 

We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  very 
interesting  volume,  the  extracts  from  which, 
however,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  the  work,  and  will  convey 
a  better  idea  of  its  value  than  any  compliment 
from  us.     We  may  possibly  return  to  it. 

GARDENING  MEMORANDA  TOR  MARCH.* 

This  is  a  great  season  for  grafting,  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  operation  that  is  more 
important  in  any  kind  of  view.  It  should  be 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Now  we  begin  gardening  in  earnest ;  sowing 
becomes  general,  weeding,  stirring  the  sur- 
face between  the  crops,  earthing  up,  double 
vigilance  in  the  flower  garden,  where  the 
borders  may  want  regulation,  many  hardy 
annuals  sowing,  and  perennials  planting  out. 
Tulip  beds  and  forward  ranunculus  beds  want 
more  than  ordinary  attention  as  to  covering. 
Pink  and  pansy  beds  want  top  dressing,  and 
the  surface  gently  stirred  to  mix  in  the  dress- 
ing. After  frosts  all  the  plants  require  look- 
ing to,  and  the  earth  settled  about  their  roots. 
Planting  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  brought 
to  a  finish.  Pruning  of  all  sorts  should  be 
completed,  and  wall  trees  nailed  where  the 
branches  happen  to  have  become  loose.     All 

*  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing Operations  for  March  is  publishod  in  No.  27  of 
the  Horticultural  Magasune. 
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the  alterations  uncompleted  should  be  at  once 
oompleted.  Choice  shrubs  not  layered  in  autumn 
should  be  now  layered,  if  at  all ;  that  is^  any 
lower  branches  not  wanted  for  the  beauty  of 
the  tree  may  be  slit  a  little,  at  a  joint,  in  the 
most  conyenient  part,  and  be  pegged  down 
ODder  ground ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  be  rooted,  and  may  be  cut  off,  and  planted 
where  they  are  required,  or  in  a  nursery  bed 
to  grow  stronger.      By  this  means  a  stock 
may  be  had  of  all  the  choice  things  in  a  place. 
Worked  roses  want  looking  to,  on  account  of 
the  suckers  which  spring  up  and  make  rapid 
progress,  if  not  taken  off  directly,  and  so  pre* 
vented  from  running  away  with  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  which  ought  to  have  all  of  it. 
All  awkwardly  grown  shrubs  ought  to   be 
shaped  a  little  before  they  make  their  spring 
growth.     All  the  branches  which  grow  strag- 
gling should  be  shortened  or  entirely  removed; 
bare  places  may  be  assisted  in  appearance  by 
tying  branches    nearer   together.      All  the 
borders  and  clumps  should  be  dug  as  soon  as 
the  rising  bulbs,  perennials,  and  herbaceous 
plants  show  themselves,  so  that  they  be  not 
damaged  in  the  operation.   The  beds  of  tulips 
should  be  stirred  on  the  surface,  and  lumps 
crushed,  that  the  earth  may  set  close  to  the 
plants,  and  the  ordinary  operations  of  garden- 
ing itaay  be  said  to  commence   in   earnest. 
StoveSy  greenhouses,  and  other  places  of  pro- 
tection  for  plants  require   much   the   same 
attention  as  before,  only  that  there  is  not  so 


much  likelihood  of  severe  long  frosts^  and  the 
weather  is  generally  softening  a  little.  Forcing 
houses  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  the 
heat  be  kept  uniform ;  cleanliness  in  the 
stove  must  above  all  things  be  looked  to,  and 
I  any  thing  tending  to  mischief  be  instantly 
]  disturbed.  The  destruction  of  vermin  at  the 
right  time  is  especially  the  gardener's  duty. 
Every  bultei*fly  that  can  be  destroyed  pre- 
vents hundreds  of  grubs  being  deposited  on 
something;  ev^ry  wasp  that  can  be  killed 
destroys  a  whole  nest ;  and  those  who  culti- 
vate the  flowers  that  earwigs  delight  in 
should  spare  no  pains  to  trap  and  kill  even  a 
solitary  victim.  Dahlia  seed  should  be  sown 
this  month. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  AT  WHICH  PLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  MARCH. 

Tlie  Oreenhouse, — From  forty-five  to  fifty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  degrees  by  night. 

The  Conservatory. — From  fifty-five  to  sixty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  about  forty-five  de- 
grees by  night. 

The  Plant'Stove, — From  seventy  to  eighty 
d^rees  by  day,  and  sixty  to  seventy  degrees 
by  night. 

The  Orchid  House. — The  warm  or  In- 
dian house,  eighty  degrees  by  day,  and 
seventy  degrees  by  night ;  the  cool  or  Mexi- 
can house,  seventy-five  degrees  by  day,  and 
sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees  by  night. 
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THE   MYBTLE. 


NovsLTT  has  ereat  charms;  hence  new 
plants  of  very  little  merit  bring  large  prices, 
and  have  their  day,  while  the  most  beautiful 
subjects,  which  have  become  common,  are 
thrown  by,  neglected  and  despised.  There  is 
noiy  for  instance,  in  all  the  exotics  that  were 
ever  introduced,  a  more  beautiful  plant  than 
the  myrtle.  It  possesses  every  point  that  con- 
stitutes perfection,  and  were  we  judges  where 
ireal  merit  had  to  decide,  instead  of  the  many 
under-currents  which  too  often  influence 
the  decisions,  we  should  esteem  a  well-grown 
myrtle  far  more  than  one-half  the  plants  which 
are  shown  becauseoftheircomparative scarcity; 
and  if  skill  and  taste  were  allowed  to  govern 
instead  of  novelty,  many  other  neglected  sub- 
jects would  be  especial  favourites.  The  Myrtle 
is  a  plant  of  beautiful  habit,  bright  evergreen 
foliage,  and  pure  white  handsome  blossoms 
fully  as  abundant  as  is  desirable,  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  plant.  It  is  a  plant  requiring 
some  little  care,  but  scarcely  any  skill.  No 
training  or  pruning  can  improve  its  natural 


growth.  Whether  one  year  old  or 'twenty, 
the  health,  appearance,  and  bloom  are  unim- 
paired if  the  ordinary  wants  of  soil  and  moisture 
be  supplied.  It  increases  by  cuttings,  which 
will  freely  strike  root  even  without  covering, 
and  it  will  grow  in  the  most  ordinary  soiL 
The  skilful  but  often  inconsiderate  gardener 
does  not  grow  the  plant  so  well  as  the  humble 
cottager,  for  while  the  latter  gives  the  soil  too 
poor,  the  former,  who  has  been  lauded  by 
some  public  writers  for  rapid  growth,  and  his 
skill  measured  by  the  size  he  can  grow  a  thing, 
too  often  grows  a  subject  so  fast  as  to  destroy 
the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  by  elongating 
the  joints  and  making  the  foliage  compara- 
tively scanty.  The  soil  in  which  the  Myrtle 
will  grow  best  is,  half  the  loam  formed  of  rotted 
turves,  which  of  course  contains  a  good  deal 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  half  turfy  peat^  such  as 
used  for  heaths.  The  cutting  may  be  any  short 
branch,  two  inches  long,  torn  or  slipped  ofi*  at 
the  base.  This  may  be  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
a  small  pot,  and  to  facilitate  the  striking  it  may 
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be  covered  with  a  broken  wine  glass,  and 
placed  in  the  window  of  the  dwelling-house ;  or 
cuttings  may  be  taken  from  any  part  of  a  plant, 
and  be  cut  up  to  a  joint,  leaving  it  two  inches 
long  ;  but  all  cuttings  should  be  ends  of  shoots, 
to  obtain  the  natui^  growth  of  the  plant  The 
lower  end  of  the  cutting  should  be  stripped  of 
the  leaves,  and  put  about  one  inch  into  the 
soil.     The  glassing  of  the  cuttings  makes  them 
strike  root  sooner;  bottom  heat  will  make  a  still 
greater  difference,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
use  merely  a  glass  over  them.    Keep  them 
moist,  and  shade  them  with  paper  over  the 
glass  from  the  full  heat  of  the  sun.     If  many 
cuttings  are  struck  in  a  pot,  they  may  be  put 
out  into  small-sized  pots  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted.     In  these  small  pots  they  may  grow 
until  their  roots  reach  the  sides  and  begin  to 
mat  across  each  other ;  they  should  then  be 
shifted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  and  be  grown 
out  of  doors  in  summer  time,  in  doors,  with 
plenty  of  air,  in  winter  time.   Where  they  are 
grown  in  any  quantity,  the  best  position  for 
them  is  a  cold  pit  in  a  shady  situation,  or  other- 
wise the  mid-day  hour  of  sunshine  should  be 
kept  off  in  the  very  hot  months.     In  this  soil, 
with  constant  care  as  to  the  watering,  the 
growth    will  be    bushy,    pyramidal,   and  of 
good  colour  ;    the  only  danger  will  be  in 
neglecting  to  shift  and  water  as  often  as  re- 
quired, and  not  oftener.     The  narrow- leaved, 
broad-leaved,  single,  and  double,  are  equally 
handsome   in  growth,   and  unless  they  *are 
starved  by  neglect,  they  will  not  lose  their  very 
lowest  leaves.      If   instead  of    the    natural 
growth  a  very   bushy  and  dwarf  habit  be 
wanted,  the  cutting  should  be  topped  as  soon 
as   it  begins  to  grow,  and  when   the  side 
branches  have  made  some  growth  these  may 
be  topped  also ;  and  all  through  the  growth, 
any  shoots  that  are  too  vigorous  for  the  rest 
of  the   plant   must  be   shortened.     Nobody 
should  be  without  a  pair  of  myrtles,  or  three, 
one  of  each  kind,  for  they  are  unquestionably 
among  the  very  best  of  the  greenhouse  tribes 
of  plants. 

THE   NERIUM    OLEANDER. 

Go  into  the  greenhouses  of  many  establish- 
ments, and  there  will  be  found  some  long,  bare- 
legged, straggling  plants  of  the  Nerium  Olean- 
der, like  a  bundle  of  sticks,  with  in  due  season 
green  leaves  at  top,  and  perchance  a  few  half- 
developed  blooms  at  the  summit ;  and  yet  there 
is  hardly  a  more  showy,  graceful,  or  elegant 
plnnt  when  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  other 
plants  may  be  equally  neglected ;  there  may 
be  Camellias,  Banksias,  Acacias,  and  others 
nearly  as  bad  ;  but  they  will  all  exist  if  the 
JTost  be  not  allowed  to  kill  them,  and  all  make 
an  effort  every  season  to  grow  and  bloom. 
But  the  Nerium  Oleander  wants  a  little  care, 


and  seldom  has  it  Hundreds  who  have  seen 
them  at  market,  bought  them,  stuck  them  in 
the  greenhouse,  saw  them  the  next  year  make 
a  show  of  buds  which  never  half  opened, — ^but 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  management  The 
Oleander  will  not  grow  and  bloom  properly  in 
a  common  greenhouse ;  it  wants  care  at  parti- 
cular seasons.  It  should  be  kept  growing 
until  it  flowers,  and  when  it  has  done  flowering 
is  the  time  for  resting.  It  is  no  more  difficult 
to  grow  than  a  common  geranium,  but  it  must 
be  done  seasonably,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  wants  warmth  and  shade  to  bring 
out  the  flowers.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

CUTTINGS,    STRIKING,   AND  POTTING  OFF. 

Take  off  the  tops  of  branches  that  have  not 
bloomed,  three  inches  long ;  cut  them  off  at  a 
joint,  or  after  they  are  off  cut  the  bottoms 
up  to  a  joint.     Fill  a  pot  with  the  proper 
crocks  for  draining  at  bottom,  and  good  loam, 
dung,  and  peat  earth,  all  but  an  inch  of  the 
top.     Strike  the  potting  table  two  or  three 
times  with  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  settle  the 
earth  down  a  little,  and  level  it  so  that  there 
may  be  just  an  inch  to  fill  up  with  silver  sand. 
Strip  the  leaves  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cuttings,  so  as  to  bare  an  inch  of  the  wood. 
Water  tbe  sand  and  earth  very  gently,  that  it 
may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  operation,  and 
stick  the  cuttings  in  within  half  an  inch  of 
each  other,  but  leaving  room  all  round  to  put 
on  a  bell  glass,  so  that  the  edge  may  go  into 
the  sand  and  exclude  the  air ;  when  they  are 
put  in,  water  again  very  gently  to  settle  the 
sand  to  the  stems.     Cover  with  the  bell  glass, 
and  place  them  in  a  propagating  house  with 
gentle  bottom  heat  or  a  mild  hot-bed  of  tan  or 
leaves,  or  for  want  of  better  accommodation, 
in  a  cucumber  or  melon  bed  that  has  pretty 
much  declined  in  heat     Wipe  the  glasses 
every  morning,  and  shade  them  from  the  direct 
rays  or  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  means  of  % 
paper  or  thin  cloth  over  the  glass.     In  a  few 
weeks  they  will  have  struck  root  and  begun  to 
grow.    When  thfey  have  wefl  rooted,  get  large 
sized  GO  pots,  (for  there  are  two  kinds  made,) 
and  very  carefully  remove  the  cuttings  that  bave 
struck  into  these  pots.     They  will  require  to 
be  first  well  drained  with  crocks,  and  then 
filled  within  a  little  of  the  top  edge,  holding 
the  struck  cutting  upright  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  which  is  then  to  be  filled  in  and  gently 
pressed  on  the  root,  and  adjusted  so  that  the 
pot  may  be  all  but  full,  just  enough  room  re- 
maining between  the  soil  and  the  edge  of  the 
pot  to  hold  a  little  water  when  they  require  to 
be  refreshed.     These  may  be  placed  where 
they  come  from,  whether  it  be  ihe  propagating- 
honse,  hot-bed,  or  stove,  but  should  have  the 
bottom  heat  a  few  days,  until  they  are  fairly 
established  in  their  new  pots. 
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GBHERAL  MANAGBUEKT. 

When  they  have  fairly  started  and  begun  to 
grow,  one  half  may  have  their  tops  nipped  out 
to  promote  side  shoots.    The  object  is  to  keep 
iBome  in  their  natural  growth^  and  to  make  the 
others  bushy.   In  the  further  progress  of  these 
plants,  watch  the  occasion  for  re-potting  into 
larger  sized  vessels,  and   check  any  of  the 
branches  that  grow  out  of  place,  or  too  vigo- 
rous for  the  rest  of  the  plant.     Keep  them  in 
a  house  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  when  they 
show  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  turn 
ont  the  balls  to  see  the  state  of  the  roots.     If 
they  touch  the  sides  of  the  pot,  give  them  one 
good  shift  into  those  of  a  larger  size,  and  keep 
them  going  on  till  they  bloom,  which  they  will 
in  fine  order,  if  well  tended  and  watered  as 
they  want  it,  and  if  they  do  not  receive  any 
check  from  wind  or  cold.     When  they  have 
done  flowering,  keep  them  much  more  dry, 
and  if  in  summer  time,  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  doors  where  they  are,  or  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  too  much 
wet.     They  may  now  be  pruned,  that  is,  so 
cut  as  to  secure  a  handsome  shape  by  the  next 
Beason^s  growth,  for  upon   taste  in  pruning 
entirely  depends  the  fine  or  other  form  they 
assume     When  the  fresh  growth  commences, 
take  ofif  any  shoots  that  come  in  places  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  that  all  the  strength  may 
be  given  to  the  general  plant.     They  may 
now  make  their  growth  out  of  doors  until 
the  rest  of  the  summer  months  are  gone, 
when  they  must  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
with  other  plants,  or  may  be  placed  in  a  pit 
without  heat,  provided  they  are  always  well 
covered  up  from  frost  and  cold  winds.     The 
danger  of  a  check  that  will  blight  all  the  buds, 
or  at  least  stunt  them,  is  when  tbey  first  show ; 
a  frost  would  fairly  set  them,  so  that  they 
would  not  open  at  all.     Be  therefore  doubly 
careful  from  that  instant.     The  removal  of 
them  at  that  time  to  a  warm  greenhouse  not 
liable  to  changes,  or  to  a  moderately  heated 
forcing  house,    should  be  attended  to,  .but 
before  they  are   placed  in  the  house  they 
should  be  shifted  carefully,  and  from  that  time 
be  well  watered,  and  receive  no  check. 

MANAGEMENT   OP   OLD  AND   UGLY   PLANTS. 

The  only  chance  of  making  old  straggling 
plants  at  all  shapely  would  be  a  little  de- 
pendent on  the  present  form.  If  they  can  be 
cat  into  any  form  at  all,  and  reduced  to  half 
their  height,  or  even  much  lower, — for  the 
lower  they  are  cut  the  better,  if  there  can  be 
any  form  preserved, — and  then  shifted  into 
fresh  soil,'  they  may  make  handsome  plants 
the  first  season,  but  all  the  old  soil  ought 
to  be  washed  or  shaken  out.  Sometimes  the 
baU  is  so  caked  tind  hard  that  it  will  not  leave 


the  roots  and  fibres  ;  the  only  way  to  act  in 
this  case  is  to  soak  it  a  few  hours,  when  the 
soil  will  leave  the  roots  without  difficnlty. 
In  shifting  to  other  pots  and  soil,  take  great 
care  that  the  compost  is  well  shaJken  among 
the  roots,  so  that  they  may  be  solidly  potted, 
for  if  this  be  not  done  there  will  be  a  decline 
of  the  plant  from  the  first.  If  the  roots,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  have  wound  round  and 
round  the  whole  pot,  and  got  almost  solid,  the 
necessity  of  pruning  the  roots  must  be  ob- 
vious, but  no  more  should  be  taken  away 
than  is  necessary  to  open  them  enough  to  let 
the  soil  be  well  placed  in  and  about  all  the 
parts.  If  a  plant  is  very  tall,  and  any  one  of 
the  stems  is  nearly  upright,  aU  the  rest  may 
be  cut  away,  and  the  one  straight  stem  with 
its  upper  growth  be  trimmed  for  a  standard. 
In  this  case  let  the  branches  be  cut  in  to  within 
a  few  eyes  of  where  they  leave  the  stem,  and  the 
part  selected  for  this  must  be  where  three  or 
four  branches  start  at  the  same  or  near  the 
same  height ;  if  there  be  any  single  branches 
start  lower  down,  cut  them  in  quite  close,  and 
when  the  growth  of  the  plant  commences  rub 
off  all  the  buds  that  come  where  they  are  not 
wanted :  encourage  all  the  buds  that  grow 
below  the  branches,  as  they  favour  the  hand*- 
some  appearance  of  the  head,  for  this  plant, 
like  many  others,  is  apt  to  grow  upright 
shoots,  which  are  not  favourable  to  standards. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  three  inches  long 
examine  which  are  growing  in  the  direc- 
tion most  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a 
handsome  head,  that  is  to  say,  growing  hori- 
zontally or  downwards,  and  which  are  growl- 
ing quite  upright ;  the  latter  may  have  all 
their  tops  taken  ofi^,  to  encourage  ^de  growth, 
and  as  that  comes,  such  shoots  as  are  too 
thick  must  be  thinned  out ;  the  growth  may 
then  be  arranged  to  the  flowering.  The 
dwarf  plants  as  they  make  their  growth  will 
be  likely  enough  to  grow  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  remain  bare  where  shoots  are 
required.  In  this  case  we  should  reduce  the 
plant  still  more,  for  they  would  be  useless 
to  grow  ugly,  and  the  only  chance  of  their 
growing  handsome  is  to  promote  lower  shoots ; 
in  other  respects  the  treatment  must  be  the 
same  as  young  plants.  They  may  be  bloomed 
in  the  house  in  the  same  manner ;  they  rer 
quire  shifting  as  soon  as  their  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.  The  same  soil  is  proper.  When 
their  flowering  is  over  they  may  be  put  out 
of  doors,  and  be  partially  protected,  and  in  all 
respects  be  subjected  to  the  same  operations. 
As  pits  will  not  hold  the  tallest  plants,  the 
warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  must  be 
selected  for  their  winter  quarters ;  and  where 
they  are  pushing  their  bloom  buds,  they  must 
not  be  subject  to  sudden  variations  of  tern* 
perature. 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  time  of  jour  potting  cuttings  is  almost 
iromaterialy  and  nfany  take  the  young  growth 
that  would  give  a  flower  if  left  on,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  flower  them  small ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  bloom  them  in  fortj- 
eight  sized  pots  before  the  plants  are  a  foot 
high  ;  but  generally  the  cuttings  are  taken 
after  the  blooming  is  over,  and  when  the 
spare  wood  is  cut  away  from  the  plant.  The 
young 'wood  strikes  freely,  but  the  top  three 
inches  of  any  branch  will  root  with  bottom 
heat  and  a  little  longer  time. 

In  whatever  state  this  plant  is  shown, 
whether  as  a  standard,  when  the  branches  are 
inclined  to  be  pendulous  by  means  of  the 
weight  of  the  flowers,  or  as  a  sturdy  bush, 
the  large  bright  rosy  flowers  of  the  double 
kind  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  There  are 
few  plants  more  showy,  or  more  graceful  and 
elegant ;  there  is  an  advantage,  too,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  appreciated  more  than  in 
others, — they  can  be  made  to  flower  at  almost 
any  time,  and  those  who  have  a  good  many 
will  always  have  some  in  bloom.  The  white 
variety  is  a  pretty  change,  and  as  conserva* 
tory  plants  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  slighted, 
for  they  will  grace  the  borders  or  shelves 
according  to  their  size,  at  a  time  when  bold 
and  noble  flowers  are  scarce.     They  have 


another  advantt^e — they  are  a  long  time  in 
flower,  the  blooms  form  a  bunch  or  irregular 
spike  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  come  in 
succession  for  a  long  time,  while  the  plant 
itself  is  what  may  be  termed  handsome,  and 
very  tractable.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  wall 
of  a  greenhouse,  trained  like  a  fan  peach  or 
nectarine  tree,  and  literally  covered  with 
bloom,  but  it  is  in  no  other  way  so  handsome 
as  when  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  as  bushes  or 
standards.  When  carefully  managed,  con- 
stantly pruned,  and  well  attended,  it  makes  a 
fine  conservatory  plant,  placed  in  tlie  centre 
bed,  or  regularly  planted  out  in  the  soil  of 
the  conservatory :  but  this,  like  many  other 
plants  of  the  hard-wooded  kind,  must  not  be 
placed  in  too  rich  a  soil,  for  too  rapid  a  growth 
spoils  them,  induces  lanky  growth  and  fre* 
quently  a  lack  of  bloom.  In  this  season, 
when  planted  out,  the  borders  in  which  it  is 
placed  should  be  half  loam,  the  other  half 
peat  and  dung,  or  if  the  loam  be  rotted  turves 
cut  rather  thick,  or  the  top  half-spit  of  a 
meadow,  it  will  do  without  the  dung,  merely 
two-thirds  loam,  and  one-third  peat  earth. 
We  know  of  no  plant  so  little  cultivated 
considering  what  it  deserves  as  the  Nerium 
Oleander  and  varieties,  and  we  strongly  re- 
commend it  as  one  of  the  plants  in  a  public 
exhibition,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
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There  is  little  difficulty  in  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  perennial  plants,  but  if  we  desire  to 
improve  a  flower  as  well  as  to  grow  it  pro- 
perly, some  attention  must  be  paid  at  every 
step  we  take  ; — first,  in  the  selection  of  plants 
to  which  we  trust  for  a  beginning ;  next,  to 
giving  them  proper  soil  and  situation,  and 
saving  seed ;  lastly,  to  the  sowing,  planting-out, 
blooming,  and  selecting  the  best.  If  there  is 
any  dependence  to  be  placed  in  the  saving  of 
seed  that  can  be  obtained,  a  year  may  be  saved 
at  the  comimencement.  We  should  apply  at 
once  to  a  cultivator,  (if  we  knew  one  who 
has  advanced  farther  than  anybody  else  in  the 
improvement  of  this  fiower),  for  as  many  of 
his  varieties  as  we  could  affi>rd  to  buy  that  are 
perfectly  distinct,  whether  it  were  two  or  two 
dozen,  the  first  colours  to  get  being  white, 
yellow,  bjack,  dark  red,  rose,  and  straw  colour. 
Beyond  these  we  get  to  all  manner  of  shaded, 
spotted,  and  mottled  varieties ;  but  if  we 
could  only  get  half  a  dozen,  we  should  procure 
the  colours  we  mention,  because  from  these  all 
others  would  come.  Even  these  we  should 
want  selected  for  their  thickest  petals  and 
roundest  and  fullest  flowers.  Any  time  between 
November  and  March  will  do  for  the  removal, 
but  the  sooner  the  better.     These  would  set 


anybody  up  for  saving  seed.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  should  expend  a  little  more  for  a 
pinch  of  his  best  mixed  seed,  and  go  on  both 
ways  at  once.  The  seed  we  sow  will  save  us 
a  season,  and  probably  get  us  a  few  novel  and 
good  varieties  a  year  before  we'  could  accom- 
plish it  by  saving  our  own  seed. 

80IL  AND  SITUATION. 

There  is  scarcely  any  soil  or  situation  in 
which  the  hollyhock  will  not  grow  and  bloom, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
grown  in  all  large  establishments ;  for  even  in 
the  midst  of  shrubs  thickly  planted,  and  at  the 
backs  of  flower  borders,  in  corners,  wilder- 
nesses, in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade,  they  will 
tower  above  ordinary  things  and  display  their 
pyramids  of  flowers  for  a  long  time  together. 
But,  if  we  want  to  grow  them  well,  they  must 
have  good  loam  and  dung  to  grow  in,  plenty  of 
room,  and  be  sheltered  from  high  winds,  though 
not  deprived  of  air  nor  sun.  Distant  trees, 
hills,  high  walls,  or  fences,  keep  off  the  wind, 
and  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  shelter  without  going  near 
enough  to  shade  them. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 

In  beds  or  borders,  for  appearance  they 
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oogbt  not  to  be  too  close,  but  for  seed  thej 
should  be  planted  not  farther  off  than  two  to 
three  feet,  and  in  a  sort  of  group,  not  in  a 
row.  Having  prepared  a  bed  of  loam  and 
dung,  or  if  the  garden  soil  be  moderately 
good  having  dug  it  or  rather  trenched  it  a 
spit  and  a  half  deep,  and  mixed  a  little  rotten 
dung  with  it,  it  is  readj  for 

PLANTING. 

The  plants  should  be  placed  a  good  way 
apart,  six  plants  taking  two  yards  in  length 
and  one  yard  in  breadth,  but  nine  just  occu- 
pying two  yards  square ;  that  is,  take  them 
which  way  you  will,  three  in  a  row.  By  this 
grouping  there  is  a  better  chance  of  mixing  the 
seed,  or  rather  the  pollen,  to  affect  the  seed. 
Planted  out  in  November  they  will  soon  well 
establish  themselves,  although  they  make  very 
little  progress  in  winter.  After  any  frost, 
when  the  ground  has  become  spongy  and 
rotten,  each  plant  must  be  looked  to,  and  tlie 
ground  pressed  close  to  the  roots,  and  the 
surface  raked  even  again.  .  In  the  spring  the 
surface  should  be  stirred  and  the  plants  earthed 
up,  as  it  strengthens  the  root  and  assists  the 
growth  fully  as  much  as  it  does  brocoli,  cauli- 
flower, or  any  other  crop.  Nothing  more  is 
required  but  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  until 
the  flower  stems  begin  to  rise. 

WATERING. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  season, 
because  in  oppressive  dry  weather  they  will 
require  watering ; — not  if  they  are  merely  for 
ornament ;  but  if  they  are  for  seed  they  will 
come  the  stronger  and  better  for  it,  for  the 
growing  of  the  stems  will  otherwise  distress 
the  roots,  and  weakness  will  be  the  natural 
consequence. 

STAKING. 

If  the  least  exposed  place  you  have  is, 
nevertheless,  open  to  heavy  winds,  the  rising 
stems  should  be  supported  by  stakes ;  but 
this,  except  for  seeding  plants,  is  unnecessary. 
The  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  weight  of  the 
flowers,  makes  it  necessary  in  this  case,  for 
besides  being  more  liable  to  catch  the  wind 
and  break  down,  they  are  of  more  conse- 
quence if  lost 

BLOOMING. 

When  they  have  begun  to  open  their  flowers, 
leave  seven  or  eight  buds  to  bloom,  and  take 
the  rest  off  with  the  top  of  the  stem.  There 
is  this  benefit  derived  from  the  spoiling  of  the 
appearance — ^for  such  it  is  to  take  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  hollyhock, — 
the  remaining  blooms  come  large,  and  all 
that  is  effected  by  high  cultivation  and  excite- 
ment is  increased  beyond  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance. The  changes  that  are  induced  in  seeds 
and  in  the  plants  which  are  raised  from  them, 


are  in  some  measure  indebted  to  extra  vigour 
of  the  plant ;  in  some  cases  this  is  for  the 
worse,  in  others  for  the  better.  Too  much 
excitement,  before  the  flowers  of  anything  are 
formed,  will  frequently  cause  a  very  much  in- 
creased vigour  in  the  plant,  and  poor  blooms  ; 
but  when  the  blooms  are  once  formed,  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  removal  of  half  the 
flowers  and  consequently  doubling  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  others,  leads  to  increased  size  and 
thickness  of  petals,  and  the  seeds  will  always 
more  or  less  partake  of  the  same  quality. 

SAVING  THE  SEED. 

Those  flowers  which  are  the  best  in  form 
should  be  selected  on  each  plant,  but  deformed 
fiow^ers  should  as  readily  be  pulled  off.  They 
can  do  no  good  and  may  do  harm.  The 
flowering  will  be  soon  over,  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  being  stopped  by  the  removal  of 
the  tops  of  the  spikes,  and  the  whole  strength 
being  thrown  into  the  remaining  few  flowers, 
it  will  soon  be  seen  which  have  seeded. 
When  the  pods  are  beginning  to  turn  brown 
and  dry,  they  should  be  gathered,  saved  sepa- 
rately with  the  names  of  the  flowers  they  came 
from,  and,  when  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun, 
laid  by  in  their  proper  bags,  until  the  period 
of  sowing,  which  should  be  the  spring  following. 

TBBATHBNT  AFTER  BLOOMING. 

The  stems  may  now  be  cut  down  to  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  planl^  the  earth 
forked  all  over  and  left  rough,  and  so  left  for 
the  winter ;  from  time  to  time,  however,  the 
weeds  must  be  cleared  away,  and  the  dead 
leaves  picked  off.  If  it  be  found  that  any  of 
the  flowers  are  too  double  to  seed  freely,  mark 
them,  or  make  some  memorandum  that  they 
are  to  be  omitted  the  following  year  when  the 
rest  are  shortened  ;  because  there  is  a  chanoe 
that  by  giving  the  root  more  to  do,  the  flowers 
may  be  somewhat  less  double  and  so  yield 
seed.  And  besides  this,  plants  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  placed  in  poor  borders,  and  thus 
be  induced  to  seed.  We  do  know,  because  we 
have  the  late  Mr.  Baron's  authority  for  the  fact, 
that  some  of  his  are  so  double  that  they  will 
not  in  the  ordinary  way  yield  a  single  pod* 
Whether  he  has  ever  succeeded  by  other 
means  in  getting  seed  we  hardly  know.  The 
same  plant  which  may  have  been  comparatively 
weak  the  first  season,  will  grow  strong  the 
second,  and  the  treatment  of  the  first  has  to 
be  repeated  in  all  respects,  except  that  if  any 
plant  sends  up  more  than  one  spike  of  flowers, 
all  but  the  strongest  is  to  be  removed  as  soon 
as  it  is  sufliciently  developed  for  that  purpose* 
With  this  exception,  let  the  treatment  be 
exactly  the  same  as  before;  that  is  to  say, 
remove  all  but  one  spike  of  flowers,  and  omit 
to  shorten  any  that  would  not  seed  the  first 
time. 
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TBEATHEKT  OF  TBE  PLANT  FOR  ORNAMENT. 

In  the  centre  of  clumps  planted  with  dwarf 
shrubs,  and  in  vacancies  which  are  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  edge,  at  the  backs  or  at 
least  a  yard  from  the  front  of  borders, — ^in  all 
places  where  there  are  vacancies  between 
shrubs  or  at  the  backs  of  shrubberies  of  dwarf 
subjects,  the  hollyhock  is  a  fine  ornamental 
plant  In  no  case  is  it  so  appropriately  dis- 
posed of  as  where  its  towering  spikes  rise 
above  the  green  foliage  or  diversified  borders 
of  more  dwarf  subjects.  The  dahlia,  with  all 
its  variety  and  brilliance,  its  abundant  blooms 
and  protracted  season,  may  supersede  the 
hollyhock  as  a  foreground  subject,  but  it 
cannot  be  planted  in  the  same  space  nor 
assume  the  same  figure ;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  difiicuU  to  place  a  hollyhock 
where  it  is  not  an  ornament  It  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  unless  it  is  out  of  sig4it.  As  an 
object  wholly  seen,  a  good  hollyhock  in  the 
height  of  the  season  is  a  very  noble  subject 
The  splendid  pyramid  of  fiower,  commencing 
at  the  top  of  the  bushy  foliage  and  growing 
upright,  is,  when  at  its  best,  worthy  of  a  place 
anywhere,  even  on  a  lawn.  Groups  of  them 
in  clumps,  where  their  heights  are  regulated, 
the  tallest  being  the  farthest  removed,  and  the 
shorter  ones  gradually  descending  to  the 
front,  which  is  for  dwarf  ones  only,  are  an 
addition  to  the  best  conditioned  garden  or 
dressed  ground,  and  from  their  remarkable 
figure,  distance  seems  to  be  no  object  In  the 
broad  belts  of  plantation  which  surround  a 
park,  or  the  borders,  made  on  each  or  either 
side  of  a  road ;  in  the  wilderness^  or  anywhere 
else,  the  towering  hollyhock  is  a  permanent 
and  graceful  ornament,  requiring  no  further 
trottble  than  planting  out  In  most  situations 
it  will  stand  without  support  It  will  grow 
up  where  almost  any  other  subject  would  be 
choked,  and  in  the  wildest  of  these  places  it  is 
scarcely  advisable  to  remove  any  of  the  spikes  ; 
they  may  be  allowed  to  bloom  in  bunches  of 
half  a  dozen  or  the  single  spike,  for  as  the 
object  is  merely  show,  the  quality  is  no  eye- 
sore. 

PROPAGATION   OF   VARIETIES. 

The  propagation  of  particular  varieties  is 
easily  accomplished.  If  the  plants  are  in 
places  where  it  is  wished  they  should  remain, 
merely  fork  round  the  plant,  and  remove  the 
earth  to  the  root  The  suckers  or  young 
plants  that  have  grown  round  the  old  one  may 
be  carefully  removed,  without  disturbing  the 
plant ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter to  dig  up  the  plant,  and  regularly  part  it 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  hearts,  but 
in  this  case  plants  that  have  been  parted  one 
season,  and  had  one  year's  strengthening, 


ought  to  be  ready  to  plant  in  ihe  place  from 
which  the  old  one  has  been  dag  up.  These 
pieces  should  be  all  planted  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  left  one  season  to  strengthen, 
or  if  it  be  to  plant  out  for  ornament,  and 
nothing  occupies  the  place,  they  may  at  once 
be  placed  where  they  are  to  remain ;  other- 
wise, if  planted  in  beds  to  have  one  season's 
strengthening,  the  earth  should  be  well 
dunged,  and  trenched  eighteen  inches,  mixing 
the  dung  and  mould  well  together.  In  all 
large  plantations  where  the  hollyhock  only 
forms  a  feature  among  other  tall  flowers,  or 
towering  above  short  ones,  and  where  it  may 
be  desirable  to  always  keep  up  the  feature 
unimpaired,  it  is  the  best  way  to  remove  the 
earth  all  round,  and  to  cut  away  the  smaller 
suckers  or  plants  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving 
the  main  one  unmoved ;  in  this  case  tlie 
bare  root  should  be  left  exposed  to  dry 
before  it  is  covered  up.  The  effect  of  re- 
moving the  young  ones  from  the  principal 
plant  is  to  strengthen  it,  and  therefore  is 
generally  resorted  to  in  preference  to  digging 
up  and  substituting  others.  The  young 
plants  so  removed  may  be  treated  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  were  parted.  Keep  these  always 
clear  of  weeds. 

RAISING  FROM  SEED. 

Sow  the  seed  (on  a  bed  prepared  as  if  for 
old  plants)  rather  thinly  and  evenly,  and  rake 
it  in  so  that  it  be  well  covered,  or  sift  a  little 
mould  over  it  to  make  sure;  choose  a  day 
after  there  has  been  some  rain  to  soak  the 
bed  well  and  put  the  ground  in  good  order. 
Should  the  weather  be  at  all  dry  and  parch- 
ing,  see  that  the  bed  be  watered, — ^not  sprinkled 
merely,  but  sufficiently  soaked,  with  a  fine- 
rosed  water-pot,  that  the  seeds  may  not  be 
disturbed.  When  they  are  up,  hand-weed  the 
bed  so  as  to  prevent  anything  from  sharing 
the  space  with  the  seedlings,  or  depriving 
them  of  nourishment ;  when  they  have  four 
or  six  rough  leaves,  water  the  bed  well,  to 
soak  the  ground,  and  draw  out  the  plants 
wherever  they  are  too  thick,  so  as  to  leave  a 
good  three  inches  between  the  remaining 
plants;  and  having  prepared  another  bed, 
prick  out  the  drawn  plants  three  inches  apart 
all  over  it  The  principal  attention  is  now 
required  to  keep  both  beds  clear  from  weeds, 
and  give  them  water  in  very  dry  weather  if 
they  appear  to  want  it,  for  sometimes  the 
earth  looks  very  dry,  when  it  is  not  so  a  little 
below  the  surface;  in  fact,  watering  should 
never  be  done  often,  and  in  small  quantities, 
but  seldom,  and  in  profusion,  so  that  the  bed 
may  be  saturated  some  distance  down.  No- 
thing is  worse  for  any  plant  than  to  be  fre- 
quently watered,  and  not  far  into  the  soil,  for  it 
encourages  fibres  near  the  surface,  which  suffer 
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from  ordinary  drought,  while  the  plants  sel- 
dom but  effectively  watered,  send  down  their 
roots  after  the  nourishment  that  is  sel- 
dom given  at  top.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  these  plants  may  be  all  transplanted 
into  rows  or  beds  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  three  feet  from  row  to  row.  In 
the  spring  these  may  be  earthed  up  like  a 
row  of  cabbages  or  cauliflowers,  and  when 
the  blooms  rise  they  must  be  iwatched :  as 
the  flowers  are  developed  the  worthless  must 
be  forked  up  and  got  rid  of,  to  prevent  future 
mistakes.  Some  merely  cut  down  the  flower- 
stem,  and  leave  the  plant  in  the  ground  to  be 
sent  to  market  or  miade  to  bring  something ; 
those,  however,  who  are  at  work  for  improved 
varieties  had  better  always  take  them  up  and 
destroy  them,  for  they  are  better  on  the  dung- 
heap  than  anywhere  else.  In  selecting  those 
which  are  to  be  kept,  recognise  none  that  do 
not  offer  some  decided  advantage ; — very 
thick  petals,  very  bright  or  new  colours,  very 
doable  flowers,  very  good  form,  or  some 
decidedly  good  quality.  Thickness  of  petal 
is  a  decided  point,  for  it  is  the  most  scarce  of 
aU ;  it  is  the  greatest  drawback  in  the  holly- 
hock, that  the  flimsy  petals  spoil  the  colour  by 
their  watery  transparent  nature,  and  shrivel 
and  burn  up  rapidly  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
besides  which  they  cannot  keep  anything  like  a 
good  form,  even  if  they  are  disposed  to  be  good. 
Besides,  however,  looking  among  them  for 
varieties  with  one  or  other  of  these  qualities 
conspicuous,  there  may  be  some  with  well- 
formed  flowers,  beating  present  varieties  of 
the  same  colour,  however  slight  the  superi- 
ority may  be ;  but  it  must  not  dishearten  the 
grower  if  he  find  forty  or  fifty  to  throw  away, 
for  one  to  save.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
some  sorts  not  worth  keeping  for  their  own 
merits  as  flowers,  may,  nevertheless,  possess 
some  scarce  property  worth  seeding  for  :  for 
instance,  a  very  thick  petal,  and  good  round 
outline  formed  with  handsome  petals,  may  not 
be  double  enough  to  retain  as  a  flower,  but 
such  a  plant  may  be  worth  saving  the  seed 
from  one  season.  Another,  a  very  brilliant 
colour  upon  a  very  worthless  bloom  in  other 
respects,  may  be  worth  keeping  through  the 
bloom  for  the  chance  of  its  imparting  the 
colour  to  a  better  thing :  all  these  things 
must  be  looked  to  while  selecting  those  which 
are  to  stand,  but  though  they  may  be  worth 
seeding  from  once,  it  would  be  useless  trying 
them  a  second  year.  Those  intended  for 
propagation,  and  rearing  as  new  and  distinct 
things,  should  be  labelled,  and  on  the  label,  or 
on  some  record  corresponding  with  the  label, 
they  should  be  described  in  all  their  par- 
ticulars. The  propagation  of  these  has  been 
already  described^  the  seedlings  will  in  this 
respect  require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 


the  established  plants,  and  when  the  seed-pods 
have  been  taken  from  such  of  the  seedUngs 
as  were  merely  retained  for  that  purpose,  let 
every  vestige  of  the  old  plants  be  dug  up 
and  destroyed. 

Among  the  qualities  to  be  esteemed  in  new 
varieties,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those 
which  are  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  spike, 
and  have  the  flowers  close  together,  narrowing 
the  bloom  gradually  as  they  proceed  upwards, 
are  the  best ;  and  that  if  the  footstalks  are 
short,  the  Hooms  close  to  the  stem,  and 
therefore  crowded  and  confused,  they  are  by  no 
means  estimable.  In  showing  the  hollyhock, 
only  a  few  flowers  should  be  exhibited ;  two 
or  three  rows  of  flowers  at  the  largest  part  of 
the  pyramid  should  be  set  up,  all  above  should 
be  cut  off,  and  no  half»opened  blooms  or  un- 
bloomed  buds  should  be  seen.  This,  with  as  much 
of  the  under-stem  as  will  serve  to  hold  them  in 
the  stands,  is  all  that  should  be  shown,  and 
all  in  a  stand  should  be  of  uniform  height. 
Three  rows  are  the  most  effective,  the  back 
being  the  tallest,  the  middle  rather  more 
dwarf,  and  the  front  shortest  In  some 
cases  the  exhibitors  are  restricted  to  five 
flowers,  but  this  is  not  so  good  a  plan  as 
limited  heights,  for  the  reason  that  they  can- 
not be  so  uniform.  If,  for  instance,  the 
lowest  were  restricted  to  nine  inches  of  flower, 
and  the  highest  to  fifteen,  it  would  allow  of 
the  three  heights  being  nine,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  inches.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a 
gayer  subject  than  a  number  of  stands  of 
hollyhocks  thus  arranged,  making  all  show 
the  same  dbtance  apart,  and  thus  preserving 
not  only  a  neat  and  uniform  arrangement  the 
whole  length  of  the  tables,  but  also  affording 
the  judges  the  greatest  facilities  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  merits.  At  Norwich, 
where  we  once  saw  a  very  showy  display  of 
these  flowers,  the  effect  was  totally  spoiled, 
some  showing  whole  spikes,  with  hsdf  the 
length  unbloomed,  others  showing  three  or 
four  flowers  on  the  thickest  part  of  the  stem, 
a  third  having  a  mass  of  uneven  spikes 
stuck  in  a  box  of  mould,  and  flagging  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment ;  before  the  day 
was  out  the  whole  spikes  had  almost  fallen 
over,  and  the  withered  tops  touched  the  stand 
they  were  shown  in.  All  this  is  very  bad,  and 
betrays  great  mismanagement 

PROPERTIES   OF   THE   HOLLYHOCK. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  the 
hollyhock,  the  following  will  be  enough  for 
the  present ;  we  may  be  more  explicit  here- 
after. 

-  1.  The  flower  should  be  round,  and  the 
principal  or  guard  petals  should  be  thick, 
entire  on  the  edges,  and  lie  flat,  being  free 
from  puckering  or  frilling. 
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2.  The  centre,  which  is  composed  of 
florets,  should  form  half  a  ball,  and  the  more 
it  covers  the  principal  or  guard  petals  the 
better. 

3.  These  florets  should  be  thick,  large, 
whole  on  the  edges,  perfectly  free  from  fringe, 
or  notch,  or  raggedness  all  over. 

4.  The  colour  should  be  dense,  instead  of 
watery  and  transparent  or  washy,  as  that  of 
the  hollyhock  is  generally.  The  more  bright 
and  novel  the  more  desirable. 

5.  The  spike  should  be  close,  the  flowers 
touching  each  other,  and  tapering  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  ;  the  footstalks  of  the  flower 
being  longer  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spike 
than  at  the  upper  end. 

6.  There  is  no  fixed  height  for  the  plant ; 
but  the  fiowers  should  begin  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  open  all  at  once. 

MONTHLY  TBEA.TME17T. 

January.  —  There  is  little  of  anything 
to  do  this  month,  except  that  in  fine  weather 
the  plants  can  be  moved  about,  and  that  if 
you  have  any  to  buy  or  remove  you  cannot 
be  too  quick  about  it. 

February. — In  most  respects  the  same  as 
last  month,  except  that  every  day  removals 
are  protracted  the  worse  chance  they  have. 
They  may  be  taken  up  and  re-planted  with- 
out damage,  but  delays  are  always  dangerous. 

March. — ^In  fine  open  weather  one-half  the 
seed  you  intend  to  sow  may  be  put  into  the 
ground,  taking  the  opportunity  when  the 
ground  is  naturally  moist,  but  not  wet,  to  rake 
it  in  evenly  all  over,  and  sift  a  little  fine 
mould  over  it  to  have  it  well  covered. 

April. — Sow  the  rest  of  the  seed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  last.  If  the  weather  prove 
very  dry,  and  the  ground  be  parched  up  or 
inclined  to  it,  give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water 
with  a  fine  rose,  otherwise  the  seeds  would 
be  washed  up,  which  would  at  once  destroy 
your  hopes :  weed  the  old  beds  as  well  as  the 
new  seedling  beds,  and  keep  everything  neat. 

May. — Thin  out  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  have  four  or  six  rough  leaves,  by 
taking  them  out  where  they  are  too  thick, 
until  those  that  are  left  are  only  three  inches 
apart ;  and  plant  out  all  that  you  draw  out  of 
the  beds  into  another  bed  three  inches  apart 
all  over.  Water  them  in,  and  take  the  greatest 
care  that  these  seedling  beds  are  never  al- 
lowed to  dry  up  enough  to  destroy  the  young 
plants.  Before  you  attempt  to  thin  the  seed- 
ling beds,  water  them  enough  to  soak  the 
whole  of  the  soil  three  inches  deep.  Fork 
up  the  ground  all  over  the  beds  and  groups  of 
establi^ed  fiowers.  Sow  any  seed  that  may 
by  chance  have  been  left. 

June. — Same  as  last  month  in  all  respects, 
because  later  seedlings  come  forward,  or  the 


season  may  not  have  brought  the  early  ones 
forward  enough  to  be  so  managed  last  month; 
and  look  well  to  weeding  last  year's  seedlings 
which  are  planted  out  for  bloom  and  have 
stood  out  all  the  winter. 

July. — The  same  instructions  apply  to 
seedlings  that  have  not  already  been  tiiinned : 
weed  those  already  thinned  and  planted  out. 
Begin  also  to  look  after  the  seedlings  that  are 
throwing  up  their  bloom  stems.  Ab  soon  as 
they  begin  to  open,  watch  daily,  and  throw 
away  all  that  are  worthless.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  stake  those  which  are  in  very  ex- 
posed situations,  for  they  are  not  always  proof 
against  high  winds,  although  they  stand  a 
good  deal  of  rough  weather. 

August. — ^All  will  have  bloomed  before 
the  present  month  is  out,  but  this  reminds  us 
that  some  will  be  found  much  later  than 
others,  and  the  season  of  bloom  is  a  point  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  Any  that  are  much  earlier 
or  much  later  than  the  generality  of  varieties 
may  be  worth  retaining  for  this  reason  alone, 
if  they  are  not  very  inferior  in  other  respects ; 
but  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  blooming 
seedlings  ought  to  be  reduced  to  those  only 
which  are  intended  for  seed  or  for  propa- 
gation. Plant  out  the  seedlings  of  the  present 
year. 

September. — When  the  bloom  has  gone 
by,  or  so  far  declined  as  to  be  ugly  and  un- 
sightly in  their  places,  they  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  few  pods  intended  to  seed,  and  if  not 
wanted  cut  down  altogether,  the  dead  leaves 
trimmed  ofi;  and  seed  pods  that  have  ripened 
should  be  taken  ofi; 

October. — ^Gkither  the  rest  of  the  seed. 
Cut  down  the  remainder  of  the  plants,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  forwardest 
may  be  parted  and  planted  out  to  strengthen. 
Let  the  beds  be  prepared  properly  by  dress- 
ing for  their  reception.  Dry  all  the  seed 
well  before  putting  it  away  in  paper  bags,  or 
in  boxes,  but  do  not  rub  them  out  This  is 
better  deferred  till  sowing  time,  or  till  they 
are  wanted  to  be  sent  away.  Plant  out  seed- 
lings in  their  blooming  beds,  and  put  oat 
plants  where  they  are  to  flower. 

November. — ^Part  the  remainder  that  are 
to  be  propagated,  and  take  off  the  super- 
abundance of  growth  from  those  permanently 
planted,  and  dispose  of  the  ofisets  or  young 
plants  as  before.  Plant  out  young  seedling 
plants  into  three  rows  for  blooming,  if  there 
be  any  not  yet  out 

December. — Little  more  is  required  than 
already  directed.  Keep  clear  from  weeds, 
stir  the  earth  occasionally,  earth  up  the  seed- 
lings in  blooming  rows,  and  remove  dead 
leaves.  Established  plants  may  still  be  put 
out  in  the  borders  and  places  where  they  are 
to  remain. 
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Thukbbbgus  are  much  better  raised  from 
•eeda  than  obtained  by  any  otber  process  of 
propagation.  The  seedling  plants  always  have 
about  them  a  degree  of  vigour  which  cuttings 
br  layers  do  not  often  acquire.  To  obtain 
plants  for  flowering  in  the  garden  during 
summer,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  that  is,  in  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March ;  and  the  yoong  seedling  plants 
onght  to  be  encouraged  to  progress  as  r^idly 
aa  is  coDsiatent  with  sturdy  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment Few  plants  are  more  atlnctive 
than  the  common  Thunbergia  (data,  and  ita 
now  numerous  varieties— some  buff,  some 
orange,  aome  white  ;  these,  too,  vary  with  or 
without  a  rich  black  spot  in  the  centre,  which 
to  our  view  renders  thoee  which  possess  it 
infinitely  preferable  to  those  from  which  it  is 
absent,  looking  at  the  matter  in  reference  to 


their  ornamental  capabilities.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  in  which  the  rich  clear  orange-colour 
of  the  lirob  is  in  admirable  contrast  with  the 
jet-black  hue  of  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 

The  seeds  are  obtainable  in  the  seed-shops. 
They  may  be  sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes, 
according  to  quanUty.  Any  sort  of  light  half- 
spongy  soil  will  be  congeoial  to  them ;  and 
perhaps  none  is  better  than  a  mixture  of  the 
rotted  greensward  turves  from  a  peaty  lo- 
cality, intermixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  sandy 
loam,  which  should  be  rendered  t<derably  fine 
by  passing  it  through  n  coarse  sieve.  In 
sowing,  the  seeds  should  be  covered  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  with  fine  soil,  aiid  the  pota 
should  be  set  into  a  frame  where  there  is  a 
moist  close  heat  of  from  60  degrees  to  70  de- 
grees ;   they  will  scarcely  need  much  water 
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until  after  they  have  vegetated,  when  they 
must  be  regularly  supplied ;  in  the  meantime, 
the  soil  should  merely  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming very  dry.  When  the  seeds  have  fairly 
germinated,  the  young  plants  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of 
soil.  They  are  to  be  kept  growing  in  a  mild 
hotbed- frame,  but  giving  them,  after  they 
become  established,  abundance  of  fresh  air 
daily,  decreasing  the  amount  of  warmth  with 
the  advance  of  the  season,  supplying  them 
with  larger  pots  as  their  roots  gain  strength 
and  increase,  and  keeping  them  at  all  times 
near  the  glass,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light.  Thus  will  sturdy  vigor- 
ous plants  be  obtained  by  the  month  of  May, 
fit  for  any  required  purpose  in-doors,  and  only 
requiring  to  be  gradually  inured  to  full  ex- 
posure to  become  adapted  to  ornament  the 
flower-garden,  where,  however,  the  warmer 
and  more  sheltered  the  situation  selected  for 
them,  the  more  successful  will  be  their  pro- 
gress, supposing  all  other  conditions  equal. 

There  is  'another  way  of  raising  seedlings 
of  plants  intended  for  planting  out,  which,  as 
it  deserves  to  be  extensively  known  and  prac^ 
tised,  we  may  here  allude  to.  It  is  this  ;•— 
Instead  of  using  common  flower-pota^  little 
squares  of  thickish  turf  or  sod  are  cut  out  $ 
the  centre  of  these  is  scooped  out,  and  the 
compost  placed  in  the  hollow';  thus  formed  ; 
one  good  seed  is  sown,  and  this  requireu  no 
transplanting ;  it  grows  for  a  while  into  the 
turf,  and  is  then  removed,  turf  and  all,  and 
planted  where  required,  without  having  had  its 
roots  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  sods  are 
cut  about  three-and-a-half  inches  thick,  and 
the  little  squares  are  cut  to  about  the  same 
size  across ;  the  centre  is  cut  out  by  an  iron 
scoop  of  the  proper  size,  forming  a  hole  for 
the  compost  about  two-and-a-half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  much  or  rather  more  in 
depth.  This  is  as  large  as  a  small-sized  pot, 
and  then  the  roots  can  also  occupy  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sides^  which  will  afford  them 
considerable  support  This  is  an  excellent 
plan  of  sowing  all  annuals  intended  for  trans- 
planting,* a  single  seed,  or  a  small  patch  of 
seeda  being  deposited  in  each  turf-pot  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  plant. 

Isolated  vases  of  flowers  backed  by  shrubs, 
are  objects  too  rarely  seen  in  flower-gardens. 
For  such  vases,  if  elevated,  trailing  pUnts, 
like  the  Thunbergia,  are  particularly  appro- 
priate. 

BRITISH    ORCHIDS. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  plant 
cultivators  the  following  remarks  on  the 
growth  of  British  Orchids,  from  the  pen  of  a 
veteran  cultivator,  Mr.  Cameron,  late  Curator 


of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Birmingham,  and 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  HorticuUural 
Society y  (vol.  iii.  p.  28.)  This  group  of 
plants  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  said  to  have 
hitherto  in  a  great  measure  bid  defiance  to 
attempts  at  domestication.  Some  species,  it 
is  true,  grow  freely  enough,  and  doubtless  all 
would  be  made  to  do  so,  if  they  were  taken 
up  in  a  persevering  spirit  by  clever  culti- 
vators. The  attempts,  however,  that  have 
been  made  have  been  too  feeble  and  irre- 
solute, and  too  often  have  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  with  little  study  of  the  peculiar 
nature  and  character  of  the  plants.  Mr. 
Cameron  has  been  tolerably  successful  in 
managing  terrestrial  orchids  generally,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  British  species  has  in  some  in- 
stances succeeded  thoroughly.  He  thus  gives 
his  experience  in  the  matter : — 

"  While  tropical  orchids  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  successfully  cultivated,  is  it 
not  singular  that  the  culture  of  our  native 
orchids  should  be  almost  entirely  n^lected, 
many  of  them  possessing  as  they  do  consider- 
able  beauty  as  well  as  singularity  of  form? 
They  are  a  tribe  of  plants  which  under  culti- 
vation would  be  highly  interesting,  and  the 
more  especially  so  as  several  of  the  species 
may  be  grown  for  years  in  the  open  border 
with  little  or  no  care,  and  most  of  them  may 
be  preserved  in  pots.  Some  of  them  have 
fragrance  to  recommend  them,  particularly 
Gymnadenia  conopsea  and  Herminium  mon- 
orcliis,  both  of  which,  when  in  quantity,  per- 
fume the  atmosphere  for  some  distance — a 
circumstance  which  often  aflbrds  a  clue  to 
their  discovery,  in  the  absence  of  which  they 
might  have  been  overlooked. 

"  The  Horticulture  Society  in  their 
schedule  of  prizes  of  the  past  season  oflered 
liberal  awards  for  collections  of  native  orchids, 
without  even  stipulating  the  number  or  length 
of  time  the  plants  had  been  under  cultivation, 
but  I  believe  not  one  was  exhibited.  To 
what  can  this  be  owing?  Not  to  want  of 
skill  to  cultivate  them,  for  the  skill  shown  in 
the  management  of  other  plants  proves  the 
ability  to  cultivate  these.  Bat  a  solution  of 
the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  attention  of  the  cultivator  has  not  been 
turned  in  that  direction.  Having,  however, 
whilst  residing  in  Surrey,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  natural  habitats  of  many  of  the  species^ 
obtained  some  experience  in  their  cultivation, 
and  having  also  at  Birmingham  continued  to 
cultivate  with  success  such  species  as  could 
be  obtained,  I  am  induced  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  their  cultivation,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  stimulate  other  cultivators  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  this  truly  interesting  class 
of  plants,  many  of  which  may  be  obtained  in 
their  own  neighbourhoods,  and  therefore  only 
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TequJFe  the  trouble  of  digging  them  up.  One 
season  is  possibly  as  good  as  another  for 
gathering  them,  whether  in  flower  or  not; 
buty  on  the  whole,  spring,  at  the  time  thej 
are  jast  oommencing  to  grow,  is  perhaps  the 
most  favourable  time,  but  it  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  their  places  of  growth  to  be  able  to 
find  them  at  that  season.  At  whatever  time 
thej  are  got  up,  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
tubers  with  as  many  fibrous  roots  as  possible, 
and  before  planting  to  clear  away  all  the  soil 
carefully  from  them.  They  should  be  planted 
entirely  in  fresh  soil  prepared  for  them,  for  I 
have  found  that  those  planted  with  bails  of 
earth  never  thrive  well,  or  live  long,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  native  soil  becoming  sour  by 
being  inserted  in  that  of  a  difierent  texture. 
I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  any 
chalk  in  the  soil,  even  for  those  which  are 
natives  of  chalk  hills.  When  in  Surrey, 
charcoal  was  not  then  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  soils  for  pot-plants,  but  I  have  since  found 
it  serviceable  in  the  culture  of  native  orchids; 
it  keeps  the  soil  open  and  porous,  and  thereby 
b^ieomes  a  preventive  of  sourness  and  clam- 
Hiinefis  after  heavy  rains  in  winter.  Charcoal 
^ould  also  be  used  in  a  coarse  state  for 
drainage,  for  their  roots  run  freely  amongst 
it.  In  watering,  the  system  of  little  and 
often  is  preferable  to  giving  a  large  supply  at 
one  time ;  indeed,  more  plants  have  perished 
by  an  over  supply  at  one  watering  than  by  all 
other  causes  put  together ;  it  is  also  beneficial 
occasionally  to  remove  some  of  the  top  soil, 
and  to  replace  it  with  fresh  mould,  so  as  to 
keep  the  surface  pervious  to  air  and  sun. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  sorts  with  whose 
culture  I  have  been  pretty  successful.  [They 
are  all  perennial  herbs,  with  tuberous  or 
creeping  roots,  the  stems  dying  down  an- 
nually. The  habit  of  all  the  species  is  similar 
— a  few  root  leaves,  usually  lance-shaped,  and 
an  upright  stem,  bearing  in  a  spike-like  raceme 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  blossoms.] 

Orchis  Morio,  Linrumts  (green-winged 
Meadow  Orchis). — [From  a  span  to  a  foot 
high,  with  lanceolate  dull  green  unspotted 
leaves,  and  a  lax  spike  of  scentless  purple 
flowers,  the  calyx  purplish-green,  forming  a 
sort  of  helmet,  the  lip  pale  in  the  middle, 
with  purple  spots.  Meadows  and  pastures. 
Flowers  in  June.]  This  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  over  moist  clayey  soils;  it  re- 
quires to  be  kept  in  pots  in  loam  and  peat 
mixed  with  a  little  sand ;  several  roots  may 
be  planted  in  one  pot,  which  should  be  well 
drained.  They  may  be  preserved  for  years 
if  kept  tolerably  dry  in  winter,  and  sheltered 
from  spring  frosts. 

Orchis  mascula^  IdnruBus  (early  purple 
Orchis).  —  [About  a  foot  high,   the  leaves 
elliptic  lanceolate,  generally  marked  with  dark 
49. 


purple  spots,  the  flowers  in  a  lax  oblong 
spike,  purple,  sometimes  fragrant,  the  lip 
whitish  at  the  base,  and  spotted.  Woods  and 
pastures.  Flowers  in  June,]  Grows  on 
clay  soils,  chiefly  in  or  near  coppices,  and  in 
some  places  is  very  abundant.  It  does  toler- 
ably well  in  the  open  border ;  if  kept  in  pots, 
the  latter  should  be  rather  large,  as  it  makes 
strong  roots.  Pot  with  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
using  plenty  of  drainage,  and  let  the  plants  be 
kept  rather  dry  during  winter,  and  protected 
from  frost  in  spring. 

Orchis  fusca,  Jacquin  (great  brown - 
winged  Orchis). —  [From  one  to  two  feet 
high,  leaves  ovate,  oblong,  flowers  in  a  hand- 
some spike,  the  helmet-like  calyx  greenish - 
purple,  the  lip  pink  or  pale  purple,  with  dark 
spots.  Chalky  pastures.  Flowers  in  May.] 
I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  this, 
having  only  received  some  plants  when  in 
flower  last  year,  and  without  fibres  left  to 
their  root&  They  were  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with  the  pots  well 
drained,  and  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame  ; 
they  ripened  their  leaves  and  stems,  and  again 
came  up  strongly  this  spring,  and  were  doing 
satisfactorily,  until  by  some  oversight  they 
received  a  deluge  of  water  over  head  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  leaves,  which  soon  perished, 
and  the  tubers  probably  also  perished  soon 
afterwards. 

Orchis  ustulata,  IJinn^us  (dwarf  dark- 
winged  Orchis). — [Four  to  five  inches  high, 
leaves  lance-shaped,  flowers  in  a  lax  spike, 
calyx  dingy  purple,  lip  white,  with  a  few 
purple  dots.  Dry  chalky  pastures.  Flowers 
in  June.]  This  small  but  pretty  species  is  a 
native  of  dry  sunny  chalk  banks,  and  must  be 
kept  in  pots  at  all  times  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shaded  frame  all 
the  year.  By  a  shaded  frame  is  meant  one  so 
placed  that  the  mid-day  sun  does  not  reach  it, 
and  not  darkened  by  a  shading  of  mats. 

Orchis  maculata,  Linrueus  (spotted  pal- 
mate Orchis). — [A  foot  high,  slender,  leaves 
lanceolate  with  dark  spots,  flowers  in  a  close 
short  spike,  pale  purple,  more  or  less  spotted 
or  streaked.  Pastures  and  heaths.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.]  Is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  British  species,  and  may  be 
treated  as  a  common  border  plant  requinng 
no  care ;  it  may  also  be  cultivated  in  pots  in 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  a  little  peat,  and  likes 
a  shaded  situation  all  the  year.  I  have  grown 
it  in  pots  for  years,  and  occasionally  have 
found  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  in  the 
adjoining  pots :  these  seedlings  appear  to 
come  to  maturity  in  the  second  year.  The 
seedlings  of  this  and  others  come  up  in  pots 
containing  dwarf  bushy  plants,  whose  foliage 
covers  the  surface  of  the  pots. 
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Orchis  latifolta,  Linn^BUs  (marsh 
Orchis).— [From  one  to  two  feet  high,  very 
variuhle,  leaves  lance-shaped,  pointed,  flowers 
in  an  ohlong  spike,  varying  from  deep  rose  to 
pale  purple.  Marshes  and  moist  meadows. 
Flowers  in  June.]  Is  also  a  common  species  in 
wet  meadows,  different  plants  exhibiting  con- 
siderable variety  of  colour.  It  succeeds  well 
in  a  shaded  rather  damp  border.  It  may  be 
potted  in  peat  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  and 
may  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year.  Seed- 
lings  which  spring  up  in  other  pots  have 
been  found  to  come  to  maturity  the  .second 
year. 

Orchis  pyramidalis,  Linnatis  (pyramidal 
Orchis). — [A  foot  or  upwards  in  height, 
leaves  lance-shaped,  sharp-pointed,  flowers  in 
a  dense  pyramidal  spike,  bright  purplish  rose. 
Pastures.  Flowers  in  July.]  Is  a  showy, 
rather  late-flowering  species.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded best  in  pots ;  the  tubers  being  small, 
several  may  be  placed  in  one  pot.  It  likes 
loam  with  a  little  peat,  and  plenty  of  crocks. 
It  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  giving 
little  water  during  winter. 

Orchis  hircina,  Scopoli  (Lizard  Orchis). 
— [From  two  to  three  feet  high,  leaves  elliptic 
lance-shaped,  flowers  in  a  long  loose  spike, 
calyx  dull  greenish,  lip  lead-purple,  pale  and 
spotted  at  the  base^  long  and  attenuated, 
resembling  a  lizard  ;  smell  strong,  like  that 
of  a  goat.  Chalky  places,  very  rare. 
Flowers^  in  July.]  This  is  a  late-flowering, 
showy  plant ;  but  being  a  very  rare  species, 
I  never  could  obtain  more  than  one  very 
small  tuber,  which  was  potted  in  loam,  sand, 
and  a  little  peat,  and  kept  constantly  in  a 
frame,  where  it  was  preserved  for  several 
years,  but  never  attained  sufiicient  strength 
to  flower.  From  what  I  then  saw  of  it,  I 
should  consider  it  was  not  diflicult  to  cultivate. 
Plants  might  be  obtained  from  France,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  more  plentiful. 

GrMNADENiA  CONOPSEA,  JR.  BrowTi  (fra- 
grant Gymnadenia). — [One  foot  high,  leaves 
linear  lance-shaped,  flowers  in  an  ovate- 
oblong  spike,  rose  purple,  very  fmgrant. 
Dry  hilly  pastures.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August.]  Is  desirable  for  scent  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  will  thrive  in  the  open  ground 
for  years  where  t)ie  soil  is  light.  "When  kept 
in  pots,  it  should  be  grown  in  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  mixed  with  crocks,  and  placed  out  of 
doors  all  the  year.  This  is  also  one  of  those 
species  from  which  self-sown  seedlings  are 
sometimes  produced. 

Gymnadenia  albida,  Richard  (small 
white  Gymnadenia).  —  [About  a  span  high, 
leaves  oblong,  flowers  small,  white,  fragrant. 
Mountain  pastures.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.]  I  never  had  more  than  one  root  of  this, 
which  was  potted  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 


with  crocks,  and  constantly  kept  in  a  cool 
frame.  It  lived  several  years,  but  never 
flowered. 

AcERAS  anthropofhora,  R.  Brovm 
(green  Man-orchis).  —  [About  a  foot  high, 
leaves  ovate,  flowers  in  a  loose  spike,  calyx 
green,  lip  yellowish,  deeply  cut.  Dry  chalky 
pastures.  Flowers  in  June.]  Should  be  kept 
in  pots,  in  loam,  peat,  and  coarse  sand,  with 
plenty  of  crocks.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  shaded  frame  throughout  the  year,  and 
sparingly  watered  when  in  a  dormant  state. 

Habenaria  viridis,  -R.  JBrown  (Frog 
Orchis).  —  [From  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
leaves  nearly  ovate,  flowers  in  loose  spikes, 
calyx  greenish,  lip  greenish  brown  with  red 
margin.  Hilly  pastures.  Flowers  in  June 
aiid  July.]  Bears  cultivation  well  in  pots 
placed  in  a  shaded  situation.  Aa  it  grows 
naturally  in  light,  damp,  sandy  soil,  it  should 
have  loam,  peat,  and  coarse  sand  mixed  with 
plenty  of  crocks,  and,  the  roots  being  small, 
several  may  be  placed  in  the  same  pot.  I 
have  flowered  it  successively  for  several 
years. 

Habenaria  bifolia,  R.  Brown  (lesser 
butterfly  Orchis). —  [About  a  foot  high,  leaves 
elliptic,  flowers  white  in  an  open  spike. 
Heathy  places.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.] 
The  smaller  butterfly  orchis  grows  eiiiefly  on 
dry  chalky  banks,  and  is  safest  in  pots  in  loam 
and  peat,  with  plenty  of  drainers.  It  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  while  dormant,  and 
taken  out  when  beginning  to  grow  in  spring. 

Habenaria  chlorantha  Bahington 
(greater  butterfly  Orchis).  —  [Taller  and 
stouter  than  the  last,  leaves  elliptic,  flowers 
in  an  open  spike,  white,  larger,  with  a  green 
li^.  Moist  woods  and  thickets.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.]  This  is  a  more  robust  plant 
than  the  last.  It  is  to  be  found  in  clayey 
coppices,  and  should  be  potted  in  loam,  sand, 
and  a  little  peat,  with  drainage,  and  may  be 
kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year. 

Ophrys  apifera,  Hudson  (Bee  Orchis). — 
[About  a  foot  high,  leaves  ovate,  flowers  dis« 
tant,  calyx  pale  tinged  with  purple,  lip  vel- 
vety brown,  variegated  with  yellow  markings. 
Chalky  and  clayey  pastures.  Flowers  in  July.] 
Should  be  kept  in  pots  ;  and,  as  there  are  few 
flbres  to  the  tubers,  several  may  be  put  into 
the  same  pot,  using  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  frame  during  winter,  and 
not  put  out  of  doors  until  the  flower-stems 
have  become  somewhat  advanced.  Boots 
brought  from  Reigate  Hill  in  March,  1843, 
were  still  alive  this  spring. 

Ophrys  aranifera,  Hudson  (Spider 
Orchis). — [Nearly  a  foot  high,  leaves  ovate, 
flowers  few,  distant,  calyx  green,lip  deep  brown, 
hairy,  with  yellowish  lines  often  resembling 
the  Greek  ir.     Chalky  places.     Flowers  in 
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April  and  May.]  I  never  had  more  than  one 
root  under  cultivation,  which  was  preserved 
for  several  years  in  a  cold  frame,  potted  in 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainers. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate. 
[The  var.  fucifera  differs  in  having  an 
undivided  lip.]  Several  roots  of  this  va- 
riety were  received  from  Kent  some  years 
ago,  and  were  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  coarse  sand,  with  plenty  of  crocks 
or  drainers.  The  plants  were  kept  in  )&  cold 
frame  during  winter,  and  out  of  doors  in 
summer^  and  were  preserved  three  or  four 
years. 

Ophrts  muscifera,  Hudson  (Fly  Orchis). 
— [About  a  foot  highy  slehder,  leaves  broad, 
lancc'shaped,  flowers  distant,  calyx  green,  lip 
and  petals  brownish-purple,  the  former  with  a 
central  subquadrate  bluish  spot  Damp  cal- 
careous thickets.  Flowers  in  June.]  Should 
be  kept  in  pots  planted  in  light  sandy  peat, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  loam,  the  pots 
being  well  drained.  As  the  fibrous  roots  are 
small,  several  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  pot 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  shaded  frame 
the  whole  year,  and  watered  sparingly  while 
dormant 

Hejucinium  konorchis,  jB.  Brown  (musk 
Orchis). — [About  six  inches  high,  leaves  lan- 
ceolate oblong,  flowers  small,  green,  on  a  slen- 
der spike.  Chalky  pastures.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July.]  Is  a  small  species,  seldom  more 
than  four  inches  high,  with  small  yellowish 
green  flowers,  which  smell  like  honey.  It 
should  be  potted  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  with 
plenty  of  drainers,  and  may  be  constantly 
kept  out  of  doors  ;  the  roots  being  very  small, 
several  may  be  placed  in  a  pot.  It  increases 
itself  tolerably  by  sending  out  underground 
rhizomes,  at  the  extremities  of  which  a  fresh 
tuber  is  formed.     It  bears  cultivation  well. 

GooDTERA.  REPENS,  jB.  BrowTi  (creeping 
Groodyera). — [About  a  span  high,  leaves  ovate, 
reticidated  with  brown,  flowers  small,  white, 
in  a  narrow  spike.  Old  fir  forests  in  the 
north.  Flowers  in  August.]  Is  an  extremely 
scarce  species,  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  fir 
woods  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  grows 
in  dense  creeping  masses,  and  might  be  ob- 
tained in  large  patches  by  paring  off  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows.  The  roots  do  not  run 
deep  into  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
cultivate.  I  have  grown  small  pieces  till  they 
covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  pots.  It 
flowers  sparingly.  It  appears  to  like  very 
light  sandy  peat,  with  the  pots  half  filled  with 
drainers,  and  it  should  always  be  kept  in  a 
cold  shaded  frame. 

Spiranthes  autumnalis,  Richard  (fra- 
grant Lady's  Tresses). — [Four  to  six  inches 
high,  leaves  ovate  oblong,  flowers  greenish 
white,  small,  in  a  spiral  spike.     Dry  chalky 


and  gravelly  places.  Flowers  in  August  and 
September.]  This  bears  cultivation  well. 
It  is  generally  reputed  not  to  appear  in  the 
same  place  for  several  years  after  flowering; 
but  I  have  always  been  able  to  find  it  within 
one  or  two  inches  of  the  place  where  it  has 
flowered,  sending  out  a  small  rhizome  forming 
a  bulb  at  the  point :  the  old  bulb  dies  after 
flowering.  Several  roots  may  be  planted  in 
a  pot  in  loam  and  sand,  using  plenty  of 
drainers.  The  pots  may  be  kept  out  of  doors 
all  the  year. 

Spiranthes  cernua,  Micliard  (drooping 
Lady's  Tresses).  —  About  six  inches  higl^ 
leaves  linear  lance-shaped,  flowers  small, 
greenish  white.  Found  only  at  Bearhaven, 
Ireland.  Flowers  in  September.]  I  received 
one  plant  of  this  rare  species  from  Ireland  two 
years  ago  while  in  flower.  It  was  planted  in 
very  light  sandy  peat  with  drainers.  The 
plant  came  up  weU,  but  unfortunately  perbhed 
from  being  over  watered. 

Listera  oyata,  M,  JBrown  (common 
Tway-blade). — [About  a  foot  high,  with  ovate 
leaves,  and  an  elongated  lax  spike  of  small 
greenish  flowers.  Woods  and  pastures.  Flowers 
in  June].  Is  a  common  plant  in  woods,  &c. 
It  thrives  well  under  cultivation  either  in  pots 
or  in  the  border.  For  pot  culture  use  sandy 
loam  and  rather  large  pots,  which  should  be 
kept  out  of  doors  the  whole  year. 

Listera  cordata,  It,  JBrown  (heart-leaved 
Tway-blade). — [From  three  to  five  inches 
high,  with  heart  shaped  leaves,  and  a  short 
lax  spike  of  minute  greenish  flowers.  Moun- 
tain moors.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.] — 
This  small  plant  bears  cultivation  well  in 
pots,  using  fine  sandy  peat  and  plenty  of 
drainers.  Being  very  small,  a  dozen  or  more 
roots  may  be  put  into  one  pot  It  may  be 
kept  out  of  doors  the  whole  year  in  a  shaded 
place. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis,  Richard  (Bird's 
nest).  —  [About  a  foot  high,  leaves  none, 
flowers  in  dense  cylindrical  spikes,  dingy 
brown.  Shady  woods.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June.]  I  never  could  preserve  this  species 
after  the  first  season,  although  various  ways 
were  tried  to  manage  it. 

Epipactis  latifolia,  AUioni  (broad 
leaved  Uelleborine). — [One  to  three  feet  high, 
leaves  broad-ovate,  flowers  distant,  green,  with 
the  lip  purple,  sometimes  all  purple.  Moun- 
tainous woods.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.] 
— Epipactises,  having  faaciculated  bundles  of 
roots,  require  much  care  to  get  them  up  in  a 
fit  state  for  cultivating.  This  species  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  in  loam,  sand,  and  peat  It 
may  be  kept  constantly  out  of  doors. 

Epipactis  puspurata,  Smith  (purple 
leaved  Helleborine). — [Near  the  last,  leaves 
oval  lance-shaped,  flowers  brownish  green,  with 
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the  lip  purple.  Woods.  Flowers  in  August.] 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  get  up,  being  generally 
amongst  clay  and  flints,  which  are  hard  and 
solid,  requiring  a  pick-axe  to  move  them.  It 
succeeds  tolerably  well  potted  in  loam,  sand, 
and  peat,  using  crocks  or  drainers,  and  placing 
the  plants  in  a  shaded  situation. 

Epipactis  PALU8TRIS,  Swurtz  (marsh  Hel- 
leborine). — [Twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  distant,  calyx  pur- 
plish-green, lip  and  petals  white  tinged  with 
purple.  Moist  places.  Flowers  in  July.] 
A  creeping  species,  easily  increased  by  un- 
derground runners.  It  may  be  planted  in 
peat,  in  a  shaded  damp  border,  where  it  will 
grow  and  multiply  speedily.  For  pot  culture 
use  light  sandy  peat  and  drainers.  The  plants 
may  stand  out  of  doors  all  the  year. 

Cephalanthera  grandiflora  Bahing- 
ton  (large-flowered  Cephalanthera). — [A  foot 
or  more  high,  leaves  ovate  or  ovate  lanceolate, 
flowers  largish,  distant,  white.  Woods  and 
thickets,  usually  on  calcareous  soils.  Flowers 
in  June.]  I  grew  this  in  pots,  in  peat,  loam, 
and  sand  ;  but  it  seldom  or  never  came  up 
the  second  year. 

Cephalanthera  ensifolta,  Richard 
(flvvord-leaved  Cephalanthera). — [A  foot  or 
more  high,  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  white, 
with  a  yellow  spot  in  front  of  lip.  Mountain 
woods.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.]  I  treated 
this  the  same  as  the  last,  but  had  no  better 
success. 

LiPARis  LoESELii,  Richard  (two-leaved 
Liparis). — [Six  to  eight  inches  high,  leaves 
broad,  lance-shaped,  flowers  few  in  a  lax  spike, 
yellowish  green.  Spongy  bogs :  rare.  Flowers 
in  July.]  I  flowered  this  several  years  suc- 
cessively in  pots  fllled  with  sandy  peat.  It 
was  kept  constantly  in  a  shaded  situation  out 
of  doors. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus,  Linn(BU8 
(Lady's  slipper). — ^From  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  leaves  ovate,  pointed,  flowers 
usually  one  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  sometimes 
two,  calyx  dark  brown,  long,  lip  pouch- 
shaped,  yellow,  reticulated  with  darker  veins. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
our  native  plants.  Dense  woods  in  the  north: 
very  rare.  Flowers  in  June.]  This  is  per- 
haps best  grown  under  a  hnnd-glass  in  a  peat 
border,  where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it 
becomes  so  strong  as  to  produce  six  or  eight 
flowers.  It  may  also  be  cultivated  in  pots, 
which  should  be  kept  in  a  shaded  place.  The 
soil  it  appears  to  like  best  is  sandy  peat,  with 
plenty  of  drainage. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Cameron  gives  as  his  ex- 
perience in  the  culture  of  these  curious  plants. 
We  have  added  under  each  plant  a  few  brief  de- 
scriptive particulars,  which  will  serve  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  appearance  to  the  uninitiated. 
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Moore  on  the  Cucumber.  —  (Groom- 
bridge.) — Of  this  little  manual  of  Cucumber 
growinor,  there  is  now  a  second  edition.  It  is 
confined  to  the  winter  culture  of  these  plants, 
into  which  branch  of  the  subject  it  enters 
rather  fully  and  circumstantially.  The  ques- 
tion of  ventilation,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  routine  of  plant-forcing  at  an 
unnatural  season,  is  pretty  successfully 
grappled  with  ;  and  a  plan  for  warming  the 
cold  external  air  before  it  is  suflered  to  reach 
the  plants,  illustrates  a  principle  which  may  be 
applied  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  erection 
of  forcing-houses.  Besides  the  culture  of  the 
Cucumber,  there  are  moderately  detailed  in- 
structions for  growing  the  Persian  melons ; 
and  we  find  in  the  Appendix  some  plain 
directions  for  cultivating  mushrooms  in  the 
same  house  with  the  cucumbers,  and  also  for 
forcing  sea-kale  and  rhubarb.  It  is  on  the 
whole,  a  plain,  practical,  unpretending  little 
volume  ;  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  the 
many  which  exist  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
is  devoted. 

The  Botanical  Looker-out. — (Tilt  and 
Bogue.)— We  are  not  among  those  who  think 
that  Nature  requires  any  touches  of  colouring 
to  render  her  attractive,  but  still,  to  a  large 
class  her  beauties  are  as  hidden  treasures. 
Those  who  undertake  to  lead  this  uninitiated 
class  by  the  hand,  and  point  out  some  of  her 
lessons  of  instruction  and  amusement,  have 
our  warmest  sympathy  in  the  execution  of 
their  ennobling  task.  The  "  Botanical  Looker^ 
out"  stands  before  us  in  this  character,  pro- 
fessing and  hoping  to  be  useful  in  attracting 
the  many  to  the  study  of  wild  flowers,  and 
awakening  the  enthusiasm  of  fresh  recruits  in 
this  department  of  Natural  History.  The 
volume  is  virtually  intended  to  attract  the 
uninitiated  to  this  delightful  study,  but  unlike 
many  other  introductions,  it  does  not  scatter 
its  sugared  lumps  for  the  mere  child,  for- 
getting that  the  child  requires  not  this 
"  painting  of  the  lily"  to  give  him  a  zest  for 
this  roaming  occupation.  Here  it  is  not 
overlooked  that  it  is  the  adult  only  that  re- 
quires tempting  into  this  pursuit,  by  being 
led  step  by  step,  and  unwittingly,  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  result  from  a  personal  examination  of 
"every  herb  that  sips  the  morning  dew,'* 
The  author  tells  us  that  with  this  view  he  has 
brought  together  from  the  woods,  meads,  and 
mountains,  those  delicate  gems  that  seemed 
best  suited  for  his  recruiting  service* 

"  Beneath  the  trees  he  aat 
Among  the  flowera,  and  with  the  flowers  he  played.** 

The  volume    is   composed    of  a    series    of 
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iDontblj  mmbles  through  Nature's  fair  do- 
main, to  the  habitats  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  wild  flowers  which  bloom  in  each  month 
of  the  year. 

COMPAIVION  TO  THE  GaRDENEBS'  AlMANAC. 

— (Baldwin.) — This  is  chiefly  a  hash  up  of 
some  of  the  illustrated  portions  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  series  of  monthly  volumes,  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1847  ;  and  as  these 
volumes  consist  for  the  most  part  of  hashes 
of  the  information  already  extant  on  each 
particular  subject,  the  Companion  may  be 
said  to  be  a  second  hash,  under  which  repeated 
cooking  much  of  the  original  aroma  becomes 
dissipated.  It  is  a  book  without  beginning, 
without  finish,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
without  purpose,  except  it  be  to  "  use  up  " 
some  of  the  cuts  of  the  "  Gardeners'  monthly 
volumes." 

The  Foresteb.— (Blackwood.) — A  good 
plain  honest  dissertation  on  arboriculture,  free 
alike  from  crotchets,  and  from  pretended 
scientific  mystifications,  has  been  hitherto  a 
desideratum  ;  which,  however,  the  author  of 
this  work,  Mr.  Brown  of  Arniston,  has  now 
supplied.  He  gives  a  succinct  account,  brief 
but  intelligible,  of  the  entire  process  of  rear- 
ing timber,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  infant  trees, 
to  their  valuation  and  sale  when  arrived  at 
maturity  ;  and  this  is  done  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  way.  There  are  some  points  of 
management  upon  which  opinions  vary,  and 
in  some  of  these  we  might  be  disposed  to 
dissent  from  Mr.  Brown's  statements  and 
recommendations.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  book  that  has  b^n  re- 
cently published  relating  to  rural  economy. 

Manual  op  Fruits. — (Gray,  Adams,  & 
•Hogg.) — This  is  a  cleverly  got  up  little  cata- 
k>gue  of  choice  firuits,  with  the  various  names 
they  bear  in  different  places,  securing  all  those 
who  will  take  it  as  their  guide,  against  pur- 
chasing the  same  sort  of  tree  over  and  over 
again  under  the  diffeiient  appellations  which 
they  have  acquired  in  different  hands.  It  is, 
as  a  fruit  catalogue,  far  superior  to  any  other 
issued  by  the  trade.  It  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  usefulness  to  quote  a  few  instances  of  the 
mischief  it  might  prevent. 

The  Court  of  Wick  apple  might  be  pur- 
chased in  ignorance  under  all  these  names  : — 
Fry^s  Pippifiy  Golden  Drop^  Knightwick 
Pippin,  Phillip's  Beinette,  Woodls  Munting- 
don.  Week's  Pippitiy  and  Yellow  Pippin. 

The  Oolden  Pippin  is  sold  also  as  American 
Plate,  JSalgoTie  Pippin,  Bayfordhury  Pippin, 
Herefordshire  OoldenPippin,  London  Oolden 
Pippin,  Melton  Golden  Pippin^  Musseit 
Oolden  Pippin,  and  Warter^s  Oolden  Pippin, 

The  Oolden  Reinette  is  also  sold  as  Dundee, 
•English  Pippin,  Elizabeth,  Kirke's  Oolden 


Reinette,  Megginch,  Princesse  Noble,  Wyher 
Pippin,  and  Wygers, 

In  this  way  are  we  put  upon  our  guard 
against  a  fatality  which  has  attended  many 
who  were  selecting  fruit,  and  after  buying 
fifty  trees  find  they  have  four  or  five  of  a 
sort  under  different  names.  It  is  partly  com- 
piled, no  doubt,  from  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's catalogue,  and  is  descriptive  of  the 
leading  kinds  of  those  less  known  than  others 
which  have  been  long  familiar.  The  descriptive 
catalogues  which  have  appeared  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  show  a  dawn  of  better  things  ; 
and  purchasers  will  not  now  be  content  to 
consult  long  ranks  of  unexplained  and  often 
badly  spelled  names. 

Smith  on  the  Peach. — ^If  Mr,  Smith 
had  been  content  when  he  had  written 
his  useful  little  treatise  on  the  cucumber 
and  melon,  he  might 'have  been  set  down 
as  a  very  plain-speaking  man,  of  good 
practice,  endeavouring  in  his  own  way  to 
teach  others  what  he  knew  himself,  and  to 
pretend  nothing  more  than  he  was  perfectly 
competent  to  fulfil.  We  fear,  however,  that 
those  who  honestly  complimented  him  on  one 
of  his  efforts,  were  doing  mischief.  The 
Gardeners'  Gazette  pronounced  his  work  on 
cucumbers  and  melons  "useful  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  readers ;"  the  Horticultural  Journal 
said  it  was  '^a  work  of  great  practical  utility;" 
Loudon  said  it  was  ''modestly  and  sensibly 
written  ;"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work 
possessed  just  as  much  original  thought  as 
saved  it  from  the  fate  of  the  thousand  things 
of  the  kind  *'  got  up"  for  the  sake  of  book- 
making.  We  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  peach 
affair  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  new  and 
good.  The  best  part  of  the  volume  is  the 
names  and  synonyms  of  several  sorts,  taken 
from  the  Horticultural  Society's  catalogue, 
which,  though  a  much  cheaper  work,  gives  us 
similar  information  as  to  all  fruits.  We  hear 
a  good  deal  of  "one  person  says  this,"  "  another 
says  that,"  "a  third  says  something  else,"  and  so 
on,  making  up  the  book  of  shreds  and  patches  ; 
and,  says  the  author,  "  my  own  conviction 
coincides  with  that  entertained  by  the  majo- 
rity of  growers."  Why,  this  system  of  book- 
m^ing  is  abominable  in  our  eyes ;  scores  of 
works  have  been  thrust  forward  in  this  way, 
and  we  verily  believe  that  they  have  done 
infinite  mischief  to  the  science.  So  much  of 
pretence,  so  empty  after  all,  it  makes  any 
buyer  of  a  new  book  who  seeks  for  original 
thought  out  of  humour  with  himself  and  with 
his  own  love  of  gardening.  All  we  can  say  of 
this  work  is,  that  if  any  one  wants  to  grow 
peaches  and  nectarines,  and  never  read  any- 
thing about  them,  he  may  read  this  with 
advantage;  but  if  he  have  read  the  old  authors, 
he  may  let  this  alone. 
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CORTANTHES  ALBERTIN^ 
Coryantht*  Albertitia,  K&rsten  (Albertini'a 
Coryanth).  —  Orchidaceaa  §  Vandeas-MaxiUa- 
ridEB. 

The  species  of  Ooiyanthea  ,ftre  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  very  curious  tribe  of 
planla  to  which  they  belong.  They  are 
also  among  the  largest  flowered  of  Orchids. 
Two  or  three  species  have  been  for  some 
time  known  in  our  gardens,  where,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  more  prized  for  the 
singularity  of  their  structure  than  for  any 
other  property,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
produce  enough  of  blossoms  to  render  them 


detailed  description,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of 
the  plant.  It  is  a  pseudo-bulbous  epiphytal 
species,  that  is  to  say^  it  grows  naturally 
on  or  attached  by  its  roots  to  the  stems  and 
branches  of  trees.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  six 
inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  of  an  ovate-conical  compressed 
£gure,  and  growing  several  together,  in  tufts. 
On  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  two  lance- 
shaped  five-  nerved  leaves  are  developed  ;  they 
are  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches 
broad.  From  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  pendent  rdceme  is  borne;  it  grows  about 
two  feet  long,  and  supports  firvm  five  to  eight 
blossoms  of  large  size  and  magnificent  appear- 
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ance.  The  sepals  are  of  a  pale  jellow  colour, 
evenly  dotted  with  purple  spots,  which  are 
largest  at  the  base  and  smallest  at  the  apex  of 
the  sepals ;  the  central  one  is  obovate,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  somewhat  three-lobed  at  the 
apex ;  the  two  side  ones  are  ear-shaped,  with 
a  falcate  point,  and  spread  out  like  wings; 
thej  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad.  The  two  petals  are  small,  lanceolate, 
yellow,  with  brilliant  crimson  spots.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  flower  is  the 
fleshy  lip,  which  is  three  inches  in  length, 
supported  by  a  reddish  claw,  and  divided  into 
three  dissimilar  parts;  the  first  (the  upper 
part  as  the  flower  hangs)  is  inverted  cup- 
shaped,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
silky  hairs ;  the  next  is  narrow  and  grooved, 
these  two  parts  being  a  pale  rose  colour 
spotted  with  cherry  red  ;  the  third  part  is 
helmet-shaped,  with  two  large  roundish  lateral 
lobes  or  flaps^  and  three  central  or  apical  teeth; 
this  part  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  as 
much  in  width,  and  is  a  deep  red  colour :  the 
style-pillar  is  white  with  a  few  red  spots,  and 
has  on  each  side,  near  the  base,  a  horn-like 
appendage  which  secretes  honey,  a  favourite 
food  of  the  ants  and  the  humming  and  nectar- 
birds  of  its  native  country. 

**  I  found  this  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
species  of  Coryanthes,"  writes  Dr.  Karsten, 
"  growing  on  the  branches  of  the  Aguacate 
{Persea  ffratissimOj  Gaertner),  near  a  cascade, 
in  the  valley  of  San  Esteban,  at  the  foot  of 
'the  Cumbre  de  Valenzia,  in  Venezuela  ;  there 
it  was  growing  in  company  with  Cattleyas, 
Lffilias,  Gongoras,  and  Stanhopeas  whose  fra- 
grance perfumed  the  atmosphere  around. " 

The  species  is  very  rare,  the  only  plants 
existing  in  Europe  being  those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  M.  Decker  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Booth 
of  Hamburgh,  with   whom  it  has  flowered 
under  cultivation  :  it  is  an  abundant  bloomer, 
and  very  handsome.     It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  dark  colours  in  the  flowers  change  to 
a  lighter  tint ;  and  this  it  is  suggested  may  be 
prevented  by  placing  the  plants  under  glass 
with  a  bluish  tint,  rather  than  that  with  the 
common  tint  of  green.     It  is  indeed  highly 
probable  that  the  effect  of  light  on  plants  would 
be  found  to  vary  when  transmitted   through 
differently  coloured  media,  and  if  so,  the  colours 
of  flowers  might  no  doubt  be  preserved  by 
adapting  with  this  end  in  view  the  colour  of 
the  glass  through  which  the  rays  of  light  were 
transmitted  to  them.     It  is  also  recommended 
that,  in  cultivation,  the  air  about  the  plants 
fihould  be  kept  in  continual  motion   by  the 
play  of  a  fountain,  or  ;e^  d^eau.     The  idea  of 
a    fountain,   in    connexion   with    the    damp 
atmosphere  required  for  Orchidaceous  plants, 
is  by  no  means  inappropriate.     In  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  1 8  degrees^ 


Reaumur  (about  72  degrees  Fahr.)  this  species 
was  found  to  grow  vigorously  and  flower 
abundantly. 

The  general  management  of  the  Coryanths 
may  be  thus  stated : — Their  habit  is  to  throw 
up  from  their  pseudo-bulbs  large  and  ample 
foliage,  and  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  pro- 
duce their  pendent  flower  stalks.    They  should 
therefore  be  so  placed,  that  their  position  may 
offer  no  impediment  to   the  development  of 
the  flower  spike  :  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  should  rather  be  grown  on  rough 
blocks  of  wood,  or  in  open  baskets,  than  in 
pots ;  they  may,  however,  be  grown  in  pots, 
but  in  this  case,  the  base  of  the  plants  should 
be  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pots.  In 
the  spring  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  indi- 
cating the  renewal   of   their   growth,  they 
require  a  liberal  supply  both  of  moisture  and 
of  heat.     This  is  the  proper  period  for  re- 
adjusting them  in  their  pots  or  baskets^  if 
they    require    removal.     When    grown    in 
baskets,  small  pieces  of  turfy  peat  soil  are 
to  be  adjusted  about  their  roots,  these  being 
intermixed  with  other  lumps  of  broken  char- 
coal or  potsherds.     If  they  are  grown  in  pots 
they  should  be  potted  at  least  two  inches  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  among  rough  turfy  peat 
and  charcoal.   Those  attached  to  blocks  seldom 
need  removal  when  once  established  ;  and  for 
this  reason  good  sized  blocks  should  be  origi- 
nally used.   After  this  readjustment  they  must 
be  cautiously  watered  for  a  week  or  two,  or  at 
least  while  they  are  seen  to  be  pushing  out 
new  roots.     When  they  have  matured  their 
growth  a  somewhat  drier  system  of  manage- 
ment should  follow,  in  order  that  the  bulbs 
may  get  well  matured.    At  no  time  must  stag- 
nant moisture  be  suffered  about  their  roots. 
They  are  increased  by  dividing  the  masses  of 
pseudo- bulbs,  which  is  best  done  some  time 
previous  to  the  removal  of  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  form  an  independent  system  of  roots. 
There  is  another  mode  of  disposing  of  those 
orchids  which  throw  out  their  flower  spikes 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  ;  and  this  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  briefly.     Instead  of  attaching 
the  plant  to  a  suspended  block  of  wood,  or 
planting  it  in  a  basket  of  open-work,  it  is 
fixed  on  an  upright  stand,  formed  of  some  stout 
tortuous  forked  tree-branch.  The  lower  end  of 
this  branch  is  so  adjusted  as  to  support  the 
upper  part  in  an  erect  position  ;  this  upper 
part  may  be  of  any  conceivable  form  to  sup- 
port one  or  several  plants.     The  end  of  the 
fork  is,  however,  to  be  trimmed  to  the  form 
of  a  blunt  cone,  on  which  the  base  of  the 
plant  is  to  rest.     If  temporarily  fixed  there 
by  copper  wire,  the  roots  will  soon  fix  it  per- 
manently ;  and  the  base  of  the  plant  being 
free,  no  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  protrusion 
of  the  flower  stem. 
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ScHWERiKiA  SUPERBA,  Karsten  (superb 
Schwerinia). — Melastoxnacese  §  MelastomesB- 
Lavoisiereffi.  —  A  splendid  shrubby  plant 
growing  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  smooth 
round  stems,  deep  green  leaves,  and  beautiful 
crimson  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
lance-shaped  with  a  lengthened  point,  three 
inches  long  by  one  inch  broad,  three-nerved, 
and  crenulate  on  the  margin.  The  flowers 
are  erect,  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  solitary, 
in  the  axils  of  all  the  leaves  near  the  termi- 
nation of  each  branch  ;  they  have  five  obovate 
spreading  petals,  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour, 
and  in  the  centre  a  tuft  of  ten  prominent  yel- 
low horizontal  anthers.  It  is  likely  to  prove 
an  exceedingly  ornamental  plant  under  culti- 
vation. Native  of  Venezuela  in  dry  sunny 
places,  chiefly  precipices,  on  the  Cumbre  de 
Valenzia,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
Introduced  to  the  garden  of  M.  Decker,  at 
Berlin,  about  1847.  Flowers  in  December 
in  its  native  habitats.  Culture, — Requires  a 
temperature  intermediate  between  a  stove  and 
greenhouse.  Dr.  Karsten,  its  discoverer,  found 
it  blooming  in  a  mean  temperature  of  14  de- 
grees Reaum.  (63  degrees  Fahr.)  or  even  cooler ; 
turfy  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed. 

Grischowia  hibta,  Kargten  (hairy  Gri- 
schowia).  —  Melastomacese  §  Melastomes- 
Osbeckieas.  —  A  very  ornamental  plant  of 
upright  branching  habit,  growing  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  more  or  less  hairy,  with  small 
leaves,  and  very  numerous  and  showy  rosy- 
purple  blossoms.  The  stems  are  quadrangular 
and  densely  hairy.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
elb'ptical,  about  an  inch  long,  seven-nerved, 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  trichoto- 
mous  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  numerous 
branches,  and  fresh  buds  are  continually 
formed,  so  that  the  plant  continues  for  a  length 
of  time  attractive;  they  have  four  oblong- 
roundish  petals  of  a  pretty  rosy-purple  colour, 
and  in  the  centre  of  these  is  a  tuft  of  bright 
yellow  horizontal  stamens  ;  they  have  very 
short  stalks.  It  will  probably  prove  to  be 
highly  ornamental  under  good  management. 
Native  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Cumbre  de  Valen- 
zia, at  an  altitude  of  6,000  to  6,000  feet,  and 
chiefly  in  sunny  and  airy  places  on  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains.  Introduced  to  the  garden 
of  M.  Decker,  at  Berlin,  about  1846,  by  Dr. 
Karsten.  Flowers  in  its  native  habitats  in 
November  and  December.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  temperature  intermediate  between  a 
stove  and  greenhouse  (under  60  degrees  Fahr.); 
turfy  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  hotbed. 
Allamanda  Schottii,  P(?/i/(large-flowered 


erect  AUamanda).  —  Apocynaceae  §  Wil- 
lughbeias. — A  very  beautiful  plant.  It  is  an 
erect  growing  shrub,  apparently  not  growing 
to  a  large  size,  and  flowering*  when  two  feet 
high.  It  is  everywhere  glabrous  except  the 
younger  shoots  and  petioles  ;  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  stem  is  verrucose.  The  leaves 
grow  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  they  are  large, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  tapering  below  into  a 
short  petiole.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  ter* 
minal  panicles  ;  they  are  numerous  and  very 
handsome,  very  large,  funnel-shaped  with  a 
long  narrow  tube,  of  a  rich  full  yellow,  deeper 
in  the  throat ;  the  limb  is  formed  of  Ave 
roundish  spreading  segments,  which  give  the 
flower  a  diameter  of  nearly  four  inches. 
Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  stove  in  the  growing  season  ; 
turfy  peat  and  a  little  loam  and  sand  ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed 
in  a  hot-bed. 

AoACiA  ONCINOPHTLLA,  lAndUy  (hook- 
leaved  Acacia). — ^Fabaceae  §  Mimoseje-Aca* 
cie». — A  pretty  shrub,  rather  stiff  growing, 
attaining  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  with 
striated  branches,  sparingly  clothed  with 
linear-falcate,  submucronate-acuminate  phyl- 
lodia  (leaf-like  bodies).  The  flowers  grow  in 
axillary,  sessile,  dense,  cylindrical  twin  spikes, 
which  are  formed  chiefly  of  the  numerous 
threads  or  filaments  of  the  stamens,  and  have 
thus  some  resemblance  to  a  bottle  brush  ; 
they  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  scent 
the  air  with  their  agreeable  fragrance;  and 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  load  all  the  younger 
branches.  Native  of  the  Swan  River  colony. 
Introduced  about  1844.  Flowers  in  the  early 
spring  months.  Culture. — Requires  a  green- 
house; loam  and  peat;  propagated  most 
readily  by  seed. 

Clerodendbok  scandens,  Beauwis 
(climbing  Clerodendron). — Verbenace«e. — A 
very  pretty  climbing  shrub,  well  adapted  for 
growing  over  a  trellis  in  a  pot.  The  stems 
and  branches  are  bluntly  four-angled,  and 
slightly  pubescent.  The  leaves  grow  in  pairs, 
remote,  cordate-ovate,  more  or  less  downy. 
The  flowers  are  borne  copiously  in  corymbs, 
on  peduncles  which  spring  from  just  above 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  exceed  them,  so 
that  the  several  corymbs  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches  form  a  large  leafy  panicle  ;  the 
blossoms  are  white,  beautifully  tinged  with 
purple,  and  with  long  projecting  stpms. 
Native  of  Sierra  Leone,  whence  it  was  sent  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  by  Mr. 
Whitfield.  Introduced  about  1845.  Flowers 
in  December.     Culture, — Requires  a  stove  ; 
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tDffy  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings, 
planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  heaL 

Clebodendron  CAPiTiTUK,  Schurtutcker 
(capitate  Clerodendron).  —  Verbenace«.  — 
Tbid  is  a  beautiful  and  noble  plant  introduced 
to  our  gardens  bj  Megars.  Lucorobe,  Pince, 
and  Co.  Its  habit  is  hnndaome ;  it  baa 
blDDtlj  four-angled  branches)  the  younger 
parts  clothed  with  spreading  fuscona  hairs. 
The  learee  are  large — from  four  inches  to  a 
foot  king — the  smaller  ooes  anbovate,  the 
larger  ones  obovate-oblong,  acuminated,  and 
entire,  but  undulated  on  the  margin,  the  sur- 
face netted  with  veins.  At  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  the  flowers  are  borne  in  a  dense  head, 
the  calyces,  or  bases  of  the  flowers  forming 
dose  tuA,  and  tbe  numerous  blossoms — them 
selves  five  inches  long — protruding  on  every 
aide,  and  forming  a  broad  spreading  head 
the  blossoms  are  creamy  while,  with  a  long 
slender  tube,  knee-jointed  in  the  upper  part, 
and  they  have  a  limb  of  five  spreading  ob- 
ovate  s^ments,  with  long  projecting  stamens; 
they  are  very  fragrant.  Native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Whitfield. 
Introduced  about  1846.  Flowers  in  autumn? 
It  is  the  VoUkameria  capitata  (Wiltdenow). 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove ;  turfy  peat  and 
loam ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand 
and  placed  in  hett  It  flowers  while  the 
plants  are  small 

CkRLTOSTBHA  LONOTFLOBUlf,  Liitdley 
(long-flowered  Hoisberry).— Vacdniacen. — 
Very  beautiful ;  periiaps  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  evergreen  shrubs.  The  stem  and  branches 
are  hairy,  the  latter  clothed  with  scattered, 
smollish,  oblong,  smooth,  entire  leaves,  which 
are  without  stidks,  and  of  a  leathery  texture; 
their  edges  are  slightly  revolute.  Tbe  flowers 
grow  in  loose  clnsters  at  tbe  end  of  the  shoots, 
and  are  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  or,  according 
to  Mr.  Lobb,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant, 
scarlet ;  the  corolla  is  two  inches  long, 
cylindrical,  deeply  notched  at  the  end  into 
five  abarply  planted  teeth.  Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feeL     Introduced  about    1847.     Flowers  in 

■ ?      Culture. — Requires    a    cool 

green-house,  and  will  probably  associate  well 
with  Camellias  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
by  layers,  by  inarching,  or  by  seeds. 

CtELOGTNE  BBCNNKA,  Lindlejf  (russet 
C«logyne).  —  Orchidacew  §  Epidendrete- 
C<elogynidge,  —  An  epiphytal  pluit,  with  a 
short  tapering  stem,  tearing  ot  top  about  two 
broad  oblong  leaves,  from  six  to  seven  inches 
long.  From  the  root  springs  up  the  flower- 
ing Bcapp,  supporting  a  flexuose  raceme  of 
seven  or  eight  flowers,  which  are  large,  being 
nearly  two  and  a  half  inches  across,  but  are 
nut  very  showy,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  their 
colours  i  the  sepals  are  acuminate,  the  petals 


linear,  somewhat  lanceolate,  and  tbe  lip  ob- 
long and  three-lobed,  and  strongly  three- 
ribbed  ;  these  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  greenish 
yellow,  without  any  markings  except  on  the 
lip,  which  bos  a  few  brown  spots  towards  the 
base,  a  broad  brown  band  along  the  middle  of 
each  side  lobe,  and  three  vermilion-coloured 
streaks  in  the  centre.  Native  of  ihc  East 
Indies.  Introduced  in  1844.  Flowers  io 
November  and  December.  Culture.  —  Re- 
quires a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  and  loom  ;  propa- 
guted  by  division  of  the  plant. 

LiPAKiS  FEEHCQiNKA,  Lttidley  (rusty- 
lipped  Li  peris). — Orchid  occs  §  Maiaxeie- 
Liparidfe.  —  An  epiphytal  plant  of  little 
beauty,  with  short,  nearly  cylindrical  com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs,  oblong  leaves,  tapering 
to  the  base,  and  a  scape  arising  from  the 
pseudo-bulb  nearly  two  feet  long,  covered 
with  small  spreading  pale  green  flowery 
which  have  a  rusty-brown,  fleshy,  abruptly- 
reflexed  linear  lip.  Native  of  Penang.  In- 
troduced io  1847.  Flowers  in  January. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil  j 
propagated  by  division  of  the  pinnt. 


8CHWERINIA    SOPBRBA. 

Schmeriniatuperba,  Kareten  (superb  Schwe- 

rinia). — Melastomaceie  §  Melastomes-Lavoi- 

ur  gardens  already  contain  many  hand- 
)  Melastomaceous  plants,  and  many  mora 
remain  to  be  added.  The  engraving  which 
accompanies  this  notice  represents  one  of 
these  latter,  which  is  cultivated  at  Berlin,  and 
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which  will  doubtless  soon  find  its  way  to 
this  countiy.  It  is  one  of  a  collection  of 
plants  made  by  Dr.  Karsten,  in  Venezuela, 
and  has  been  recently  published  in  a  German 
^work*  written  by  Dr.  Karsten,  and  intended 
to  illustrate  a  series  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  plants  thus  obtained. 

Schwerinia  superba,  as  cultivated  at  Berlin, 
and  represented  in  Dr.  Karsten's  book,  is  a 
splendid  shrubby  plant,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  profusion 
of  rich  crimson  blossoms,  which  in  colour  and 
size  are  not  inaptly  compared  to  those  of  the 
single  red  Camellia  japonica.  The  stems  are 
round  and  smooth.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  of  the  blossoms,  being  about 
three  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad;  they 
are  opposite,  lance*shaped  with  an  elongated 
narrow  point,  three  nerved,  crenate-toothed 
on  the  margins,  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface  and  paler  beneatli,  where  they 
are  also  hairy  near  the  nerves.  The  flowers 
grow  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but 
are  very  numerous  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  stand  erect,  and  measure  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  calyx  is  turbinate  with  a  spreading  five- 
angled  limb ;  within  this  are  the  five  obovate 
petals,  spreading  out  so  as  to  form  a  cup- 
shaped  blossom ;  they  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson 
colour,  the  tint  of  which  is  heightened  by 
contrast  jFith  a  prominent  central  tuft  of  ten 
large  horizontal  yellow .  stamens,  which  are 
near]^'an  inch  long,  and  lie  in  a  sort  of  bundle 
acr^  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

The  genus  Schwerinia  is  dedicated  by  Dr. 
Karsten  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin.  One  other 
species  besides  that  here  noticed  is  described 
under  the  name  of  Schwerinia  harbinervuy 
(Klotzsch.) 

Our  present  subject  was  met  with  on  the 
Cumbre  de  Valenzia,  between  the  towns 
Puerta  Cabello  and  Valenzia,  in  Venezuela, 
growing  in  dry  sunny  places,  chiefly  on  pre- 
cipices, at  an  altitude  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
feet.  Dr.  Karsten  found  it  in  December  just 
beginning  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  in  a  mean 
temperature  of  14  degrees  Reaumur,  which 
nearly  accords  with  63  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  will  however  succeed  in  a  somewhat  lower 


*  AushwaM  neuer  und  achon  hltihender  Getoachse 
Venezuelaa  (A  selection  of  new  and  beautiful  flowering 
plants  of  YeneEuela).  This  is  a  beautiful  work,  de- 
serring  commendation  not  only  for  the  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  the  drawings  which  accompany  the  text, 
but  also  for  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  M.  Decker 
of  Berlin — himself  the  successful  cultivator  of  the 
plants  which  form  the  materials  for  the  work.  The 
dze  is  a  large  quarto,  a  plate  with  accompanying 
lett^reas  being  deyoted  to  the  elucidation  of  each 
species.  * 


temperature.  Its  discoverer  regards  it  as  one 
of  the  best  show  plants  lately  introduced  to 
European  gardens,  and  the  representation 
given  of  it  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  handsome  plant,  and  one  which 
may  be  cultivated  so  as  to  develope  its  beauties 
under  artificial  treatment 

We  cannot  speak  with  much  certainty  as  to 
its  culture.     It  is  no  doubt  an  easily  grown 
plant;  and  from  what  has  been  already  stated, 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  it  would  most  pro- 
bably  thrive  best  in   a  temperature    about 
intermediate  between  those  usually  maintained 
in  our  stoves  and  greenhouses ;  probably  when 
no  intermediate  structure  exists,  the  coolest 
part  of  the  stove — (there  is  an  advantage  in 
not   having    these    buildings    quite    equally 
heated  all  over) — ^will  be  found  to  suit  it.     It 
will  require  all  the  light  it  can  receive,  as  it 
naturally  grows  fully  exposed;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  a  very  moist  atmosphere  will 
not  be  quite  agreeable  to  it,  except  at  parti- 
cular stages  of  its  growth.     For  plants  of  this 
character,  a  suitable  compost  consists  of  equal 
parts  turfy  peat  and  turfy  loam  of  sandy 
texture,   a  little  sand  being  added  or  not, 
according  as  the  loam  is  more  or  less  sandy ; 
and  a  good  proportion  of  charcoal  in  lumps 
about  as  large  as  nuts  and  walnuts  being 
intermixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  pot- 
ting.    The  pots  must  be  well  drained  with 
broken  potsherds  and  rough  charcoal.   It  may 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  before  they  reach  a  flowering 
stage ;  and  these  should  be  planted  in  very 
sandy  soil,  and  either  placed  in  a  mild  hotbed, 
or  else  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove, 
under  a   hand  glass,   and   where  they   will 
obtain  a  slight  degree  of  bottom  heat 

V%  believe  the  plants  have  but  recently 
found  their  way  to  the  gardens  of  Berlin — 
probably  during^the  year  1847. 

NEW   SEEDLING   SOCIETY. 

We  have  seen  the  prospectus  of  the  Central 
Seedling  Society,  founded  on  the  articles  which 
have  so  often  Appeared  in  this  work  on  the 
subject  of  improving  races.  We  have  always 
considered  this  the  most  important  part  of 
Horticulture  and  Floriculture.  It  is  easy  to 
cultivate  flowers,  fruit,  plants  and  vegetables, 
but  it  does  not  advance  us  to  merely  perpe- 
tuate the  good  things  we  have.  What  we 
have  always  endeavoured  to  enforce  is  the 
necessity  of  producing  new  and  better  things 
than  we  at  present  possess.  The  greatest 
reward  any  body  who  raises  a  new  thing  can 
hope  for,  is  a  good  sale  for  it  This  good  sale 
can  only  be  had  by  making  known  its  merits, 
and  the  only  way  to  convince  the  public  of 
this,  is  to  submit  the  subject  to  some  compe^ 
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tent  penoQ  or  society,  whose  report  is  coaai- 
dered  kathoritativfl.  The  Seedling  Society  is 
one  of  the  be«t  establiahmeDts  that  conld  be 
thought  of,  becaiue  without  incurring  any 
great  expense  the  rearers  of  flowers  can  at  all 
times  send  their  specimens  for  opinions,  and 
on  set  occaaioDS  the  esfaibitioas  might  be 
opened  for  the  free  admission  of  the  members 
and  all  the  friends  they  like  to  introduce. 
The  constitntion  of  the  Society  is  good,  the 
otgecta  are  good,  the  effect  of  it  must  be  good ; 
and  a  very  brief  notice  of  its  plan  will  suffice 
to  show  all  this.  There  can  be  no  want  of 
means  neither,  because  certificates  cost  but 
little,  and  the  highest  ambition  of  a  raiser 
if  an  enthusiast,  or  the  greatest  hope  of 
a  dealer  if  e.i&i  a  hoiigry  one,  is  to  obtun 
that  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  production 
that  will  inspire  the  public  with  a  proper 
notion  of  its  superiority.  Let  us  examine 
them  more,  for  this  Soaety  is  liiiely  to  carry 
out  our  great  aim  in  this  work,  the  improve- 
ment of  races. 

The  Society  is  to  consist  of  members  paying 
five  sliillings  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  up  to  the  Board  as  many  new  produo- 
tioDS  as  they  please,  and  the  number  c^  mem- 
bers to  be  onUmited. 

Non-members  are  to  be  allowed  to  send 


productions  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
entrance. 

The  members  at  large  to  choose  a  board  of 
judges  from  those  most  capable  of  deciding 
upon  the  merits  of  fruit,  flowers,  plants  and 
vegetables. 

These  judges  shall  meet  once  a  month 
during  the  whole  year,  on  the  day  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  holds  its  meeting  in  Regent 
Street.  At  these  meetings  all  the  members 
may  attend  and  introduce  frieqds,  the  judges 
being  at  liberty  to  retire  to  award  certificates. 

Members  and  non-members  to  be  allowed  to 
produce  at  the  meetings  any  new  or  curious 
or  well  grown  subject  for  the  inspection  of 
the  meeting  and  for  discussing  its  merits,  but 
if  shown  for  certificate  to  be  entered  in  a 
regular  way, 

With  the  details  as  to  electing  oflSoers,  and 
various  other  matters  of  secondary  importance, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  rejoice  that  a 
society  is  at  length  formed  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  seedlings,  and  we  trust 
that,  in  conjunction  with  many  articles  which 
give  excellent  instructions  on  the  subject,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  encouraging  the  most 
interesting  of  the  various  brandies  of  garden- 
ing, the  production  of  new    and  improved 


ANACHAEIS  ALSINASTRUM : 


This  plant  has  lately  been  brought  into 
notice  as  an  addition  to  the  British  Flora.  It 
is  an  aquatic,  and  was  discovered  in  Leices- 
tershire in  July  1847,  growing  in  some  reser- 
voirs adjoining  Foxton  locks  on  the  canal  near 
Market  Harborough.  The  merit  of  first 
directing  attention  to  the  plant  is  due  to  Miss 
Eirby  of  Lnbbenliam  Lodge  i  she  had  not 
observed  it  in  previous  years. 


PLANT. 

Some  discnssion  hns  taken  place  as  to  the 
name  which  the  present  species  should  bear. 
It  belongs  to  a  group  of  plants  which  appear 
not  to  have  been  very  successfully  chsracter- 
ised,  probably  from  the  want  of  complete 
materials  to  work  onj  and  hence  this  little 
water  plant  has  been  severally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  genera  Elodea  (Richard),  Udora 
(Nuttall),  and  Anacharis  (Richard);  the  choice 
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was  bowerer  found  to  be  reetricted  to  the  two 
latter,  the  former  being  eupereeded ;  and  Mr. 
Babington  has  recently  {AnnaU  of  Natural 
Hiitory,  Series  11.  i.  82)  argued  that  the  two 
latter  are  synonjmouB,  and  gives  preference 
to  the  name  Annchan's,  ea  having  the  claim  to 
priority.  Most  of  the  allied  plants  are  North 
American  ;  and  that  found  in  Leicestershire 
may  prove  to  be  identical  with  one  of  tbem, 
but  the  materials  which  have  been  obtained 
do  not  afford  the  means  of  determining  this 
with  accuracy. 

The  genus  Anacbaris  is  composed  of  peren- 
nial aquatic  herbs,  with  whorled  or  opposite 
sessile  leaves,  and  dicecions  axillary  flowers, 
both  the  male  and  female  blossoms  being  six- 
parted.  Our  present  subject  has  been  named 
Anacluiru  AUinantrum,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Eialine  AUina*trum.  The  following 
particulars  are  gleaned  from  the  description 
giveu  by  Mr.  Babington  : — 


•inoeAa™  Akimu(rum. 
a.  Whorl  of  leaves;  h.  Female  fioirer,  tDBgnified. 

Attacharit  AUiiuutrum,  Babington  (ela- 
li  ne-like  Anach  ari  a). — Hy  drochar  i  dacete  §  Val- 
lisneren — A  submersed  aquatic  plant,  with  a 
round  semi-transparent  solid  stem,  several  feet 
.long,  branching  at  irregular  and  distant  points, 
throwing  out  long  thread-like  diaplianouii  roots 
from  the  points  at  which  the  branches  have 
sprung,  and  clothed  throughout  with  whorls 
of  kava,  three  (rarely  four)  in  each  ivkorl, 
oval-obbmg,  oblute,  and  minutely  and  closely 


terrulate ;  the  uppermost  leaves  blnater  than 
the  lower  ones.  No  male  flowers  have  been 
found.  The  female  flowers  are  Eolitary,  from 
the  axils  of  the  npper  leaves,  with  semile 
linear  deeply-bifid  sheaths ;  the  flowers  are 
sessile,  their  tube  being  very  long  (so  as  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  water)  and  filiform, 
with  a  siz-parted  Hmby  the  segmeuta  of  which 
are  oval  and  similar,  but  the  three  interior 
ones  are  rather  narrower  and  more  acute,  the 
outer  green,  the  inner  translucent,  white  ; 
filaments  three,  subulate,  without  anthers; 
style  adnnte  to  the  tube,  with  three  ligulats 
notched  fringed  reflexed  purple  stigmas. — ■ 
Found  in  ponds  connected  with  the  canal  at 
Foxton  locks  near  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestenhire,  flowering  sparingly,  in  the 
beginning  of  September  1847. 

The  I&v.  A.  Bloxam  writing  in  the  Pkg- 
tologitt  remains  : — "  Miss  Eirby  was  kind 
enough  to  accompany  me  to  tbe  place  in 
October  Inst,  and  I  found  the  plant  in  consi- 
derable abundance,  growing  closely  matted 
together,  and  the  upper  portion  floating  on 
the  water.  She  had  not  observed  it  in  former 
years,  and  tbe  reaervoira  bad  been  cleaned 
out  two  years  ago.  The  canal  bad  been  made 
about  thirty  years,  and  the  reservoirs  (aboot 
a  quarter  of  en  acre  in  sice)  were  then  formed 
for  collecting  the  waste  water  from  the  upper 
locks,  and  conveying  it  to  tbe  lower  ones. 
The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  in  refer- 
ence to  its  discovery  in  Lieicesterahire  and 
elsewhere  is,  that  the  seeds  have  lain  dormant 
in  the  localities  where  it  has  been  found,  and 
that  some  pecuUari^  of  the  two  past  seBsona 
baa  caused  them  to  vegetate.  I  have  seen  but 
few  q>ecimens  of  the  plant  in  flower;  they 
were  female  plants  wiUi  tbe  stigmas  beaati- 
fully  plumose  or  fringed.  Several  of  tiie 
specimens  which  I  collected  had  the  peduncles 
of  the  flowers  still  remuning,  which  were 
shortened  or  elongated  (not  in  a  spiral 
manner  like  the  Vailisneria)  according  to  the 
distance  of  that  portion  of  the  stem  from 
whence  they  sprang,  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  the  American  species  the  male 
flowers,  which  are  also  axillary,  but  ses^Ie, 
become  detached  and  rise  to  the  surface,  where 
they  float,  and  thus  come  into  contact  with 
the  female  blossoms."  This  curious  adaptation 
of  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  plant, 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  among  plants 
which  seem  especially  calculated  to  excite  our 
reverence  for  the  Creative  wisdom  which  of 
old  decreed,  that  the  "  herb  yielding  seed  after 
its  kind"  "shall  not  fail." 

Miss  Eirby  relates,  {Phytol.  iii.  30,)  that 
wishing  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  orrange- 
mcnt  of  a  specimen  of  the  Anacharig  that  had 
for  some  months  been  posted  on  paper,  and 
had  taken  its  place  in  her  Herbarium,  her 
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attention  was  attracted  (on  damping  the  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  the  specimen,) 
by  the  avidity  with  which  the  plant  absorbed 
the  moisture.  Upon  this  she  plunged  the 
specimen  into  water,  and  had  much  pleasure 
in  seeing  it,  with  the  elasticity  of  a  moss, 
speedily  revivify,  and  become  restored  to  its 
original  freshness.  This  is  a  curious  property, 
not  often  possessed  by  flowering  plants. 

The  authenticity  of  the  plant  as  a  genuine 
aborigine  is  open  to  some  doubt.  Since  the 
announcement  of  the  Leicestershire  discovery, 
the  same  or  a  closely  allied  species  has  been 
found  in  an  ornamental  pond  at  Leigh  Park 
near  Chichester,  and  in  a  pond  in  a  garden  at 
CoUinges  near  Dublin.  In  the  former  case, 
there  seems  a  probability  that  it  was  intro- 
duced aocidentaUy  with  the  roots  of  Nympluea 
odorata,  received  by  the  gardener  a  few  years 
since  from  America;  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
growing  in  company  with  Aponogeton,  and 
other  rare  aquatics,  and  was  in  all  probability 
introduced  with  them.  The  knowledge  of 
these  facts  throws  doubt  on  the  Leicestershire 
habitat,  although  no  circumstance  of  the  kind 
has  transpired  in  reference  to  it.  The  manner 
of  its  growth — ^wholly  submersed — ^may,  how- 
ever, account  for  its  having  been  so  long  over- 
looked, supposing  it  to  be  really  indigenous. 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  a  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter, 
published  in  the  AnndU  of  Natural  History, 
(Ser.  II.  voL  i  pL  8.)   The  flower  represented 

the  only  one  obtained  by  the  artist — ^was 

however  doubtless  imperfect,  having  two  only 
instead  of  three  stigmas. 

THE   GRAPE   MILDEW. 

Many  persons  would  think  themselves  un- 
willing to  believe,  that  one  portion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  preys  upon  another ;  and 
yet  it  is  as  truly  the  case,  as  that  some  ani- 
mals prey  upon  other  animals.  Those  who 
would  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment that  such  is  the  case,  would  do  so  in  the 
absence  of  reflection  :  that,  would  soon  show 
them  their  error.  For  instance,  the  Mistletoe 
derives  its  support  entirely  from  the  trees  on 
which  it  grows  ;  and  sometimes  where  it 
abounds  it  does  material  injury,  if  it  does  not 
destroy  the  trees.  The  Dodder  is  another 
parasite,  even  more  dangerous,  often  entirely 
destroying  the  herbs  to  which  it  becomes 
attached  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  germinated 
from  the  seed  of  its  parent.  Various  other 
plants  are  known  to  live  by  their  under- 
ground connexion  with  other  living  plants; 
and  this  indeed  has  been  but  recently  noticed 
in  the  case  of  some  plants  which  had  never 
been  supposed  to  derive  their  nourishment  in 
so  clandestine  a  way.  Bnt  besides  all  these, 
there  is  another  class  of  vegetables  whose 


attacks  are  even  more  insidious  and  danger- 
ous; these  are  the  minute  microscopic  fungi; 
they  indeed  prey  upon,  and,  unless  their  .pro- 
gress is  arrested,  destroy  the  plants  they 
attack,  if  circumstances  do  but  continue 
favourable  to  their  development;  and  from 
their  very  nature  they  do  not  so  much  attack 
isolated  as  they  do  congregated  plants,  destroy- 
ing all  before  them.  Every  one  must  have 
seen  plants  affected  with  mildew — that  blight 
that  seems  at  once  to  envelope  them  in  a  grey 
funereal  shroud ;  and  few  who  have  attempted 
the  art  of  culture  are  unaware  of  the  difficulty 
of  removing  this  pest  when  it  has  once  fairly 
established  itself — which  it  may  often  do  un- 
observed, so  silently  and  stealthily  does  it 
carry  on  its  work  of  destruction.  Sulphur  is 
held  to  be  a  specific  against  mildew,  but  its 
success  depends  greatly  on  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  exhibition. 

Heaths  are  familiarly  known  to  be  subject 
to  attacks  of  mildew,  and  so  are  peach  trees ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  account 
of  the  grape  vine  having  been  materially 
affected  by  an  agency  of  this  kind,  prior  to 
last  year,  when  an  account  of  such  an  attack 
was  pubHshed  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  in 
a  garden  newspaper,*  from  which  we  transfer 
some  particulars  for  record  in  our  pages : — 

^'  The  Grapes  in  the  neighbourhood  6f 
Margate  have  for  the  last  two  years  been 
attacked  by  a  peculiar  mildew  of  a  most 
destructive  (character.  We  do  not  recollect 
that  this  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  A 
short  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Garde' 
net's  Joumalj  (p.  212,  1847,)  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  gardener  to  J.  Slater,  Esq.,  of 
Margate,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  its 
progress  and  development,  and  after  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  nature,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  powerful  microscope,  which 
was  at  his  disposal,  at  last  succeeded  in  mate- 
rially arresting  its  ravages.  Every  Vine, 
whether  in  the  open  border  or  in  houses,  was 
more  or  less  attacked.  The  disease  appeared 
on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  in  the  form  of 
a  white  meal,  which  spread  upon  the  racemes 
and  ultimately  on  the  grapes  themselves, 
causing  them  to  crack  and  swell,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and 
ending  in  the  total  decay  of  the  fruit. 

'<  On  examination,  the  disease  proved  to  be 
a  parasitic  fungus,  nearly  allied  to  the  peach 
mildew,  but  of  a  different  species,  and  of  a 
far  more  vigorous  growth.  The  tissue  of  the 
leaves  is  traversed  by  a  branched  mycelium, 
which  at  last  makes  its  way  through  the 
stomates,  producing  at  the  tips  of  the  erum- 
pent  filiform  articulated  shoots,  which  are 
thickened  upwards,  two  or.  three  large  oval  or 

•  The  Gardener's  Ckranide,  18^7. 
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oblong  spores,  which  occasionallj  acquire  one 
or  more  septa,  and  contain  a  granular  mass. 
The  mildew  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  leaves,  though  it  is  most  frequent 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  looser  tissue  and 
more  frequent  stomates.  The  fungus  is  a 
species  of  Oidium,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously observed.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
species  of  a  peculiar  section  of  this  genus 
have  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  mycelium 
of  severed  species  of  Erjsiphe.  In  the  present 
instance  no  Erjsiphe  has  been  observed.  The 
great  objection  to  their  being  considered 
simply  as  an  early  stage  of  a  more  highly 
developed  fungus,  is  that  the  bodies  which 
separate  from  the  threads  germinate  very 
readily.  Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that  this 
may  be  a  case  of  alternation  of  generations 
analogous  to  what  has  been  ascertained  to 
take  place  in  the  animal  kingdom  ?  The  con- 
stant connexion  of  certain  genera  of  fungi,  or 
of  individual  species  of  particular  genera,  both 
of  which  have  reproductive  spores,  such  as 
Tubercularia  and  Sphaeria,  Fusarium  and 
Peziza,  Uredo  and  Phragraidium,  together 
with  Xenodochus  and  some  PuccinisB,  seem  to 
indicate  something  of  the  kind.  This  would  be 
a  most  interesting  subject  for  investigation.** 

Mr.  Berkeley  has  in  the  place  quoted  cha- 
racterised the  Oidium  to  which  the  grape 
disease  is  attributable,  as  Oidium  Tuckeri: 
*'  fertile  threads  elongated ;  spores  large, 
elliptic,  or  oblong,  at  length  septate.  The 
spores,  probably  from  their  larger  size,  fall  off 
sooner  than  in  the  other  species,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  form  moniliform  threads." 

"  The  first  remedy  tried,  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  was  not  successful,  perhaps  from  its 
being  made  too  strong.  A  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  lime  water  was  then  carefully  applied  to 
the  whole  surface  affected,  by  means  of  a 
brush  and  sponge,  and  in  some  instances 
simple  friction  with  the  hands,  which  were 
first  dipped  in  plain  water,  and  in  both  cases 
with  great  success.  There  were  in  conse- 
quence good  grapes  in  the  houses  where  the 
disease  was  studied,  while  in  the  next  garden 
the  destruction  was  more  or  less  complete,  and 
in  one  grapery  not  a  single  bunch  of  grapes 
or  even  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen." 

This  case  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  microscopic  observa- 
tions. 

SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS  FOR  GREEN- 
HOUSE   DECORATION. 

Those  who  neglect  to  grow  a  number  of 
the  available  bulbous  plants,  in  pots,  for  the 
decoration  of  their  greenhouses  in  early  spring, 
forego  a  great  amount  of  the  variety  and 


attractiveness  of  which  they  are  capable.  We 
do  not  now  refer  to  commonly-grown  things, 
as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Persian  Irises,  and 
such  as  these ;  but  to  tbose  which  are  very 
rarely  met  with,  and  which  yet  might  be  seen 
everywhere,  inasmuch  as  they  are  neither 
rare  nor  expensive,  neither  are  they  in  any 
respect  difiicult  of  culture. 

Foremost  in  this  group  of  plants  we  should 
place  Lachenalias,  which  we  should  prize  for 
their  yellow  flowers.  The  habit  of  these 
plants  is  very  elegant:  two  or  three  leaves 
emerge  from  the  soil,  and  from  the  centre  of 
these  arises  an  erect  stem,  varying  in  height 
in  the  different  kinds  which  are  most  worth 
cultivating,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot ;  two- 
thirds  of  this  stem  is  covered  with  blossoms, 
which  are  tube-like,  and  hang  nearly  perpen- 
dicular one  above  another  all  round  the  stem, 
remaining  a  considerable  time  in  perfection, 
and  opening  so  that  nearly  the  whole  spike 
of  flowers  is  expanded  at  one  time.  Thej 
are  easily  grown.  About  August,  the  roots 
having  for  some  time  been  in  a  dry  dormant 
condition  should  be  repotted — singly,  or  two 
or  three  in  a  pot,  according  to  taste — ^in  a 
compost  of  turfy  peat  and  loam,  well  drained ; 
they  will  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  must  be 
moderately  supplied  with  water ;  they  may 
be  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
About  April,  and  early  in  May,  they  will 
naturally  come  into  bloom,  and  may  be  had 
earlier  by  accelerating  their  development  in 
a  gentle  heat  The  species  we  should  prefer 
are  Lachenaliu  pendula,  tricolor^  and  hUeola  ; 
all  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  yellow  blos- 
soms,^ the  latter  having  in  addition  a  touch  of 
green,  and  the  two  former  a  belting  of  red. 

Next  in  order,  we  should  place  the  Scillas, 
which  we  should  mainly  prize  for  their  blue 
flowers,  of  which  various  tints  are  afforded  by 
the  different  kinds.  The  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment as  that  given  to  Lachenalias  would 
secure  them  in  perfection  ;  they  are  mostly 
rather  snudl  plants,  and  should  therefore  be 
planted  several  in  a  pot,  so  as  to  form  a  mode- 
rate-sized tuft,  which,  moreover,  would  be 
more  effective  if  the  bulbs  were  placed  near 
together — not  so  near  as  to  crowd  each  other — 
towards  the  centre,  than  if  they  were  formally 
set  at  equal  distances  around  the  margin  of 
the  pot,  as  is  commonly  done.  Of  these  there 
are  many  kinds  which  might  be  employed  ; 
we  should  perhaps  select  as  sufficient  for  our 
object,  Scilla  prescoxy  bifoUoy  anuench  and 
stbirica;  all  of  which  have  blue  or  purple 
flowers.  There  is  besides  a  variety  of  &  M- 
folia  with  white  flowers,  and  anotlier  in  which 
the  flowers  are  pink  ;  these  would  be  de- 
sirable additions.  They  would  flower  alcmg 
through  March  and  April,  some  perhaps 
earlier,  especially  if  gently  forced. 
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There  is  then  the  plaited-leaved  Snowdrop 
(Ocdanthus  pUcattis\  which  has  larger  and 
more  ornamental  blossoms  than  the  common 
snowdrop,  and  grows  well  in  pots  ;  this  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  conspicuous  when  placed 
among  fiowerless  plants,  from  its  own  snowy 
whiteness.  It  may  be  managed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others,  but  needs  even  less 
care. 

Thus,  even  with  this  limited  selection,  we 
should  have  a  supply  of  yellow  flowers,  of 
blue  flowers,  of  pink  flowers,  and  of  white 
flowers  ;  and,  besides  these  various  colours,  a 
fair  variety  of  character  and  appearance. 
With  these  materials  alone  a  tolerably  cheer- 
ful aspect  could  be  given  to  a  greenhouse,  if 
they  were  aided  by  having  healthy-looking 
though  flowerless  plants  about  them.  But  if 
snch  as  these,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  as  easily  had,  were  superadded  to  the 
flowers  now  usually  met  with — ^namely,  Hya- 
cinths, red,  white,  or  blue ;  Narcissus,  yellow ; 
Chinese  Primrose,  purple  or  white ;  Camellias, 
crimson  or  white  ;  Acacias,  yellow  ;  and  more 
or  less  of  others,  how  they  would  assist  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  greenhouses,  by 
ofiering  at  an  early  season  a  variety  of  form 
and  colour,  a  little  taste  in  the  distribution  of 
which  would  produce  an  eflect  which  but 
few  persons  would  believe  it  possible  to  work 
out  from  such  simple  materials.  We  advise 
all  who  are  without  them  now,  to  make  up 
their  minds  not  to  be  without  them  another 
season. 

CONTEMPORARY   WRITINGS, 

AS7>  OBIOnUL  NOTES  OOHHEOTKD  with  BOBTICITLTUaB 
ASD  HATTTRAL  BISTORT. 

Planting  Hollies. — I  believe  that  spring 
is  the  best  time,  and  the  last  three  weeks  of 
April  the  very  best  time  of  all  the  year,  for 
moving  Hollies ;  and  I  believe  that  November 
is  the  very  worst  season  (August  not  excepted) 
for  that  operation,  and  this  for  the  following 
reasons : — 1  st.  Upon  repeated  trials  during  the 
last  twelve  years  upon  various  soils,  with  plants 
varying  from  six  inches  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
I  have  found  plants  moved  at  this  season 
{April)  flourish  quicker  and  better  than  those 
moved  at  any  other.  2d.  Because  I  have  taken 
up  at  this  season  plants  which  had  been  moved 
in  the  previous  November,  and  on  examin- 
ing them  have  found  not  a  particle  of  fresh 
fibre ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  such  plants, 
however  well  they  might  look  during  the  win- 
ter, snflTer  exceedingly  as  spring  advances ; 
whereas  on  taking  up  in  April  plants  moved 
in  February,  Le,  six  weeks  or  two  months 
before,  I  have  found  that  they  had  already 
begun  to  form  fresh  flbre,  and  such  plants 
generally  retain  a  healthy  appearance.     3d.  I 


have  moved  plants  of  the  same  batch  six  feet 
high,  some  in  November  and  some  in  April, 
with  equal  care,  and  those  moved  in  Novem- 
ber have  languished  for  years,  and  in  fact 
never  recovered,  while  those  moved  in  April 
were  completely  established  in  twelve  months. 
So  much  for  experience.     Theory  is,  I  know, 
considered  to  oppose  my  view,  and  this  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine.    It  is,  I  presume,  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  the  best  season  for  moving  any 
plant  is  its  period  of  greatest  rest      That 
period  generaUy  occurs  when  the  foliage  has 
nearly  completed  its  allotted  term  of  existence, 
and  is  soon  about  to  fall.     The  Holly  sheds 
its  leaf  in  May  and  June,  at  which  time  also 
it  makes  its  growth.     I  believe  its  period  of 
greatest  rest  to  be  in  April.     The  leaf  is  then 
nine  or  ten  months  old ;  its  tissues  are  hard- 
ened,  and  its  pores  nearly  closed,  and  the 
whole  plant  full  of  organizable  matter.     Its 
roots  are  already  in  active  exercise  prepara- 
tory to  the  next  season's  growth  of  wood, 
just  as  the  roots  of  a  Crocus  make  consider- 
able growth  before  the  foliage  puts  forth. 
Now  if  you  move  a  Holly  at  that  season,  you 
generally  accelerate  the  fall  of  its  leaf,  and  in 
about  two  months  the  plant  is  covered  with 
new  wood,  which  carries  on  the  renewed  ac- 
tion of  the  roots.     The  theory  of  moving 
Hollies  in  November  is,  I  believe,  that  the 
moist  atmosphere  of  that  season  prevents  ex- 
haustion by  the  pores  of  the  leaf.     This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  the  Holly  is  then  in  the  midst 
of  its  growth;   its  tissues  are  still  soft;   its 
pores  large  and  open ;  its  leaves  not  more 
than  four  months  old.     The  check  given  to  it 
by  removal  is  so  severe  that  it  cannot  get  over 
it.     It  does  not  make  fresh  root,  for  want  of 
stimulus,  for  light  and  heat  are  failing,  and  the 
excitability  of  the  plant  is  partially  exhausted. 
It  does  not  wither,  from  the  absence  of  evapo- 
ration ;  it  has  not  even  vigour  enough  to  shed 
its  leaves,  and  so  restore  its  equilibrium ;  but 
it  stands  still  with  gaping  pores  and  mutilated 
roots  till  March  winds  destroy  its  fallacious 
appearance  of  health.     The  Holly  has  been  a 
special  favourite  with  me  from  childhood,  and 
I  often  recommend  its  cultivation,  and  almost 
invariably  receive  in  reply  an  objection  founded 
on  its  slow  growth.    Now  my  own  experience 
is  that  its  growth  is  by  no  means  slow  when 
planted  as  I  recommend.     I  have  planted 
them  with  my  own  hands  six  inches  high,  and 
had  them  grow  upwards  of  a  foot  a-year  from 
the  time  of  planting.     In  conclusion,  I  invite 
your  readers  to  test  my  observations  by  plant- 
ing with  equal  care,  in  similar  situations,  a 
certain  number  of  Hollies  in  April,  and  a  like 
number  in  November,  and  to  watch  the  result ; 
and  I  venture  to  predict  they  will  never  plant 
again  in  November.     I  might  allege  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  on  this  point  which  appear  in 
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the  Chronicle  as  a  proof  that  the  prevailing 
practice  is  unsatisfactory.  I£  your  readers 
found  autumn  planted  Hollies  flourish,  they 
would  not  so  incessantly  inquire  what  is  the 
best  season  for  planting. — Gardener^s  Chron, 

The  Otaheitb  Orange. — This  shrub  is 
very  dwarf  and  compact  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
rarely  exceeding  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
has  rather  small  leaves,  and  very  short-jointed 
wood.  When  in  flower,  it  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest objects  imaginable,  independent  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers ;  and  as  it  bears  fruit 
abundantly,  which  are  very  sweet,  it  is  always 
an  interesting  object.  It  is  as  easily  grown 
as  the  commonest  greenhouse  plant,  and  can 
be  forced  into  bloom  at  any  season.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  plants  that  I  know  for 
the  drawing-room.  I  have  seen  it  flower 
most  profusely,  and  fruit  most  abundantly, 
in  a  conservatory  in  the  west  end  of  London, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  suflicient  guarantee  it 
will  require  but  little  care  in  the  country. — 
Oardener's  Journal 

Potatoes  from  Cuttings. — In  the  spring 
of  1846,  when  the  alarm  of  disease  in  the 
potatoes  was  very  rife,  I  referred  to  some  old 
agricultural  tracts,  with  the  hope  of  gathering 
a  few  hints  that  might  tend  to  alleviate  the 
forthcoming  distress  of  scarcity  in  this  valu- 
able root.  Finding  in  one  of  them  a  remark 
that  led  to  the  idea  that  a  crop  of  potatoes 
might  be  produced  from  cuttings,  I  was  struck 
with  the  singularity  of  the  suggestion,  and  I 
determined  to  make  an  experiment  agreeably 
thereto ;  and,  though  it  was  then  the  middle 
of  May,  I  consider^  that,  even  then,  cuttings 
from  the  rows  then  growing  (planted  in 
March)  might,  if  soon  dibbled  in,  be  success- 
ful. I  therefore  had  ground  dug  up  sufficient 
to  plant  about  fifty  yards  running  in  rows 
alongside  the  then  growing  rows,  which  were 
now  from  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
high,  and  tolerably  bushy  and  strong.  From 
these  growing  rows,  I  caused  to  be  cut  off 
(about  the  10th  of  June)  the  strongest  of 
their  leaders  or  branches,  so  as  to  be  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  they  were 
immediately  dibbled  in  singly,  as  cabbage 
plants  are,  the  dibble  pressing  some  of  the 
earth  lightly  against  the  plants,  which  were 
then  well  watered.  They  drooped  for  two  or 
three  days,  as  cabbage  plants  do ;  but,  being 
well  watered  morn  and  eve,  they  b^an  to 
look  up  the  fourth  or  fifth  day;  and  then 
showed,  on  examination,  that  they  had  begun 
to  strike  very  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  appeared 
very  promising.  Then  followed  earthing  up ; 
and  in  August  they  began  to  be  vigorous  rows 
of  most  healthy  plants,  and  the  roots  were 
found  to  be  forming  small  tubers,  and  these 
new  rows  were  nearly  as  high  as  the  old  ones. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  middle  of  October, 


1846,  both  the  old  and  new  rows  were  dug 
up;  and,  save  that  the  old  ones  had  more 
large  tainted  potatoes  than  the  new  ones, 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  size ;  and, 
in  respect  to  weight,  the  old  rows  produced 
very  little  more  than  the  new  ones.  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  thought  over-sanguine  in  re- 
commending this  plan,  when  I  remark  that, 
first,  the  poor  man,  by  adopting  it,  will  save 
one-half  of  his  stock  potatoes  now  usually 
planted  by  him  in  March ;  secondly,  that  the 
community  will  have  distributed  one-half  of 
the  potatoes  usually  planted  in  March  through- 
out the  kingdom,  which  may  be  applied  for 
food ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  industrious  oot^ 
tager  will  have  the  opportunity  of  growing 
crops  of  winter  and  early  vegetables  for  fuU 
two  spring  months  on  half  the  land  be 
has  hitherto  taken  for  his  potato  crop  in 
March. — Ibid. 

Gas  Tar  Walks. — The  manner  of  form- 
ing walks  of  gas  tar  is  very  simple.  You 
must  first  fill  up  the  walk  nearly  as  high  as  it 
is  required  with  firm  and  durable  materials, 
as  a  foundation ;  the  surface  of  this,  which 
should  be  of  materials  which  are  tolerably 
fine,  should  be  made  quite  even,  and  of  the 
curve  required.  Then  apply  the  tar  in  a 
heated  state,  so  as  to  cover  every  part  thinly 
and  evenly ;  over  tliis  spread  a  layer  of  sifted 
dry  lime  rubbish,  or  old  mortar,  applying  as 
much  as  the  tar  will  absorb.  When  this  is 
pressed  down,  add  another  layer  of  tar,  and 
sifted  mortar,  and  on  the  surface,  coarse, 
gritty  sand :  as  much  of  these  dry  materials 
must  be  added  as  the  tar  will  absorb,  and  the 
whole  must  be  pressed  down  firm  with  the 
roller.  They  may  be  made  at  any  time,  but 
are  best  done  when  the  surface  is  tolerably 
dry. — Ibid, 

Thb  Filtering  of  Water. — This  opera- 
tion clears  water  of  all  earthy  and  other  solid 
impurities,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this,  because  from  plain  sand  to  the  true  filter* 
ing  stone,  almost  any  clean  medium  will  stop 
the  foulness  from  going  through  with  the 
liquid ;  but  we  have  never  seen  a  more  com- 
plete filterer  than  that  produced  by  Mr.  Day, 
of  Rotherhithe,  which  operates  rapidly  and 
effectively.  We  do  not  know  that  the  ordi- 
nary impurities  of  river  water,  or  even  p<xid 
and  stagnant  water,  would  prove  injurious  to 
plants,  and  sometimes  vegetable  foulness  might 
have  a  contrary  effect,  and  afford  extra  nou- 
rishment ;  yet,  if  we  had  choice  plants,  and 
doubtful,  we  would  rather  filter  it  than  nse  it 
without.  For  culinary  and  drinking  pur- 
poses there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value,  and 
we  can  always  supply  the  nourishment  re- 
quired in  the  soil,  for  the  most  delicate  or  the 
most  robust  plants,  when  the  water  applied  is 
void  of  all  adventitious  mixture. — &• 
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Ekodqb,  in  all  Gonscience,  has  been  writ- 
ten apon  the  subject  of  this  favourite  flower, 
mod  jet  we  must  write  once  more.  One  would, 
however,  think,  that  every  cottage  window 
was  in  itself  a  lesson,  when  we  see  the  rnde 
health  and  fine  ocdonr  which  characterize 
almost  every  plant  "we  see  in  those  sitnatioDS. 
TTie  truth  is,  thst  persons  who  grow  plants 
for  amusement  cMily,  are  content  with  ordinary 
loam  and  dnng,  or  even  the  common  monld 
fiom  a  kitchen  garden,  and  as  they  do  not 
excite  the  plants,  they  remain  in  health,  while 
others,  who  grow  for  exhibition,  mix  up  ex- 
dtaUe  compost,  which  makes  the  plants  grow 
very  strong,  but  in  this  very  strength  there  is 
danger.  A  slight  check  deranges  their  ma- 
chinery, or,  rather,  their  structnre  ;  and  whole 
collections  frequently  get  impaired  in  the 
eoloar  of  their  foliage,  and  the  disappointment 
M  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  There  ia  no 
stalling  off  tha  mischief,  because  it  is  all  too 
deeply  seated  before  it  shows  itself,  and  often 
pest  recovery,  as  fine  specimens,  before  any- 
thing wrong  is  indicated  by  the  appearance. 
A  person  ^onld  never  ase  exciting  oompoats, 
unless  he  is  constantly  attending  to  his  plants, 
becanse  the  higher  they  are  grown,  the  more 
snsceplible  they  are  of  damage ;  and  vice  vertd, 
the  more  simple  the  ctmipost,  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  be  deranged  in  their  economy, 
49. 


althoDgh  they  may  not  grow  quite  so  rampant 
and  strong.  The  great  object  of  the  cultiva- 
tor for  exhibition,  according  to  the  present 
fashion,  shoold  be  strength,  bashy  habit,  quan- 
tity of  bloom,  nnd  colour  of  foliage.  This  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  exciting  composts, 
for  rapid  growth  induces  long  instead  of  short 
joints,  and  nothing  goes  farther  towards  spoil- 
ing habit.  Suppose  the  sticks,  the  scores  of 
sticks,  were  removed  from  some  of  the  gsy- 
looking  show  geraniams,  they  would  hang  all 
over  the  pots — ^they  having  been  exdted  into 
rapid  and  weakly  growth,  and  unable  to  sus- 
tain their  own  weight.  There  is  nothing  so 
much  wanted  as  a  reform  in  this  matter.  The 
waste  of  time  required  to  prop  these  miserable 
branches  out  at  proper  distances,  can  only  be 
tolerated  by  persons  who  have  no  notion  of 
its  value.  Frivale  establishments  do  not,  in 
genera],  produce  such  specimens;  and  many  ' 
who  buy  at  large  prices,  get  dissatisfied  with 
their  gardeners  for  not  producing  the  plants 
as  Isrge  and  as  handsome  as  those  exhibited 
at  the  public  shows.  Hiere  is,  however,  n 
medium  as  to  compost,  and  no  one  ought  to 
go  to  extremes,  except  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  that  should  bo  with  a  very  few  of  their 
plants,  and  not  the  best.  The  compost  that 
does  least  harm,  is  vegetable  mould  and  loam; 
hardly  any  proportions  of  these  can  be  mis- 
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chievous.    In  short,  plants  will  grow  in  either 
of  them  without  much  damage  to  their  con- 
stitution, although  they  may  affect  the  first 
growth ;  but  as  we  propose  to  treat  of  all  the 
different  stages  of  growth,  the  soil  to  be  used, 
and  every  necessary  particular,  under  their 
various  heads,  we  need  only  say  here,  that  we 
wish  to  see  geraniums  grown  in  good  health 
and  strength,  supporting  themselves,  instead 
of  being  propped  up  with  a  hundred  sticks, 
which  are  destructive*^  to  the  nature  of  the 
flower  and  plant,  discreditable  to  the  gardener, 
and  to  the  Societies  who  encourage  him ;  in 
short,  it  answers  but  one  purpose,  which  is 
filling  the  tables,  and  a  mass  of  imperfect 
blooms,  instead  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
noble  flowers,   is  the  result.     Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  fashion,  and  the  prizes  are  too  tempt- 
ing for  gardeners,  who  are  generally  ill  paid, 
to  resist.     In  obedience  to  the  mania  for  such 
things,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  direct  how  to 
spoil  as  well  as  how  to  grow  geraniums ;  but 
our  mind  has  been  always  made  up  to  one 
thing,  and  we  shall  pay  attention  to  it  as  a 
necessary  precaution  against  the  all-absorbing 
propensity  to  admire  large  plants.      If  the 
public  were  shown  how  grand  the  flowers  come 
when  grown  on  the  leading  shoot,  without  cut- 
ting back,  or  stopping,  when  only  three  or 
four,  or,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  lateral  shoots 
appear,   they  would  hardly  know  the  same 
varieties ;  but  if  even  these  lateral  shoots  are 
taken  off,  and  the  whole  strength  is  thrown 
into  the  leader,  (which  we  should  do,  if  we 
were  going  to  show  a  single  truss  of  the  cut 
flower,)  or,  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all, 
to  allow  the  leaders  and  the  laterals  that  come 
naturally  to  make  their  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  the  laterals  show  their  buds,  to  pick  them 
off,  which  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  main 
bloom,  they  would  not  be  quite  so  fond  of  the 
enormous  plants,  and  the  victimized  flowers, 
that  crowd  upon  the  artificially  grown,  and 
still  more  artificially  supported  specimens  that 
now  occupy  their  attention  at  shows,  and  lite- 
rally disguise  the  varieties  that  are  really 
good.     It  is  quite  notorious  that  a  flower  is 
never  seen  afterwards  so  good  as  when  it  is 
exhibited  with  its    first  bloom;    and  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  flowers  degenerate* 
Let  them  stop  back  a  currant-tree,  and  con- 
stantly top  the  laterals,  until  they  crowd  it 
with  comparatively  weak  shoots,  and  see  if 
they  get  the  flowers  and  fruit  so  large ;  but  it 
is  a  strange  fancy  that,  in  geraniums,  the  art 
of  gardening  is  reversed ;  instead  of  pruning 
out  branches,  to  give  light,  air,  and  strength, 
to  those  remaining,  that  the  plant  may  have 
less  than  its  natural  work  to  do. 

THE   CULTURE. 

Soil — To  do  justice  to  the  culture  of  gera- 
niums, it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 


several  ingredients  in  their  purest  state*   The 
first  of  these,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
is  the  loam,  formed  by  the  turf^  cut  three  inches 
thick,  from  a  loamy  pasture,  and  laid  together 
until  the  entire  vegetable  matter  is  decom- 
posed.   To  effect  this,  the  turves  should  be  laid 
grass  to  grass,  and  roots  to  roots,  one  on  the 
other,  till  all  of  them  are  built  into  a  stack. 
At  the  end  of  one  year,  this  should  be  chop- 
ped down  into  slices,  and  thrown  into  a  heap, 
some  person  picking  out  grubs,  wire-worms, 
or  other  vermin,  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
plant ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  no  earth  is  so 
full  of  such  as  that  formed  of  rotten  turves, 
the  roots  being  in  general  so  great  a  harboar 
for  both  wire-worms  and*  grubs  of  variooa 
kinds.     The  object  of  chopping  it  down  in 
these  slices,  is  to  detect  them  the  more  easily. 
When  the  entire  stack  is  thus  chopped  to 
pieces    and  put  into  a  heap,  it  should  lay 
another  year  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use;  and  the  heap  of  compost  thus  formed 
will  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  half  loam  and 
half  vegetable  mould,  and  this  compost  would, 
of  itself,  grow  almost  anything.     The  only 
possible  evil  that  could  be,  is  retentiveness,  or 
adhesiveness ;  but,  unless  the  natural  loam 
were  very  stiff  indeed,  even  this  could  hardly 
occur.     Provision,  however,  must  be  made  for 
further  mixture;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  cases  in  which  this  compost  of 
rotten  turves  cannot  be  had :  and  in  this  case, 
you  must  provide  dean  loam,  remembering 
that  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
too  stiff.     In  this  case,  you  ought  to  {Hrepare 
even  the  staple  heap  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  a 
substitute  for  the  rotted   turf  as  possible. 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  a  three-inch 
layer  of  the  loam,  and  three  inches  of  old 
cow-dung,  and  repeating  these  layers  tOl  the 
heap  is  as  high  as  you  intend  to  make  it   Let 
this  lay  a  year  together,  and  chop  it  down,  as 
in  the  case  of  turf,  throwing  it  into  a  heap,  to 
be  picked,  however,  as  you  proceed,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  directed.    The  cow-dnng 
is  as  nearly  a  compensation  for  the  decayed 
vegetable,  and  the  continued  dresung  that  a 
pasture  has  from  the  animals  which  feed,  as 
can  be  found,  and  snch  a  compost  will  grow 
almost  anything.    But  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  the  plain  loam,  as  you  get  it,  instead  of 
waiting  a  couple  of  years  for  it.    In  this  ease^ 
all  the  other  matters  used  with  it  must  be 
thoroughly  decomposed.     Mr.  Beck,  who  has 
been  very  successful,  forms  his  staple  heap^ 
as  we  shall  call  the  principal  soil  already 
described,  by  means  of  a  top  spit  of  turfy  loaiii» 
in  alternate  layers  with  the  muckings  out  of 
a  stable,  allowed  to  lie  in  a  heap  till  the  straw 
is  decomposed.     There  will  not,  however,  for 
general  purposes^  be  found  mnch  difference 
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ill  tbe  growing  qualities  of  the  three  heaps ; 
and  a  fourth  may  he  made,  in  the  want  of 
having  pure  loam  without  the  turf  heing 
rotted,  hy  putting  half  loam,  one-fourth  lei^ 
mould,  and  one-fourth  decomposed  dung  from 
an  old  mdon-hed.  This  should) be  well 
mixed  and  turned  over  as  often  as  possible 
before  using,  and  it  must  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  other  heaps,  which  we  shall,  for 
the  sake  of  being  understood,  call  loam.  The 
other  ingredients  to  provide  himself  with,  are 
turfy  peat^  with  the  vegetable  fibre  among  it, 
and^silver  sand  Thus  prepared,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without 
bone-dust,  and  other  nostrums,  which  are  too 
commonly  proposed  to  be  used,  and  much  to 
the  detriment  of  a  wholesome  healthy  growth. 

BUYIMO  THE  PLAKTS. 

In  commencing  the  culture  of  geraniums, 
it  is  desirable  you  should,  in  blooming  time, 
visit  the  nurseries,  and  choose  for  yourself;  or 
attend  where  you  may  see  a  great  number 
prepared  for  exhibition.  We  prefer  visiting 
the  nurseries,  because  there  are  many  plants 
grown  that  are  not  barbarized  by  the  degnding 
use  of  props;  and  you  are  able  to  see  whe- 
Hier  a  plant  is  of  such  a  habit  as  will  sustain 
itself  without  props ;  if  there  be  any  that  will 
not,  do  not  touch  them,  nor  admit  them  into 
your  collection.  Choose  plants  of  good  strong 
bttdiy  habit,  with  short  strong  joints,  rich 
foliage^  and  compact  round-looking  flowers, 
with  tiiick  petals,  smooth  edges,  and  well- 
defined  colours.  They  should  also  be  with 
large  trusses  of  flowers,  which  have  footstalks 
long  enough  to  spread  out  the  bloom  of  each 
truss  into  a  handsome  head;  regard  should 
also  be  had  to  contrasting  the  colours  of  the 
collection,  choosing  the  best  of  each  colour  or 
riiade,  such  as  the  best  pure  white  without  a 
blotch,  the  best  with  a  light  bloteh,  and  the 
best  with  a  dark  one.  Then  the  best  pink 
with  a  light,  and  the  best  with  a  dark,  and  so 
on,  through  all  the  best  of  the  colours.  Avoid 
those  that  are  indefinite,  and  not  bright  and 
striking,  for  they  do  no  good  to  a  collection. 
The  only  exceptions  to  be  made^  are  when 
there  is  any  remarkably  good  point  about 
them  unconnected  with  their  colour;  for  in- 
stance, the  thickness  of  petel,  or  roundness 
of  flower,  with  smoothness  of  edge.  These 
points^  in  perfection,  might  tempt  us  to  take 
one  of  bad  colour  for  the  sake  of  raising  better 
cc^oors  with  these  good  qualities.  These  plants 
are,  for  the  most  part,  bought  in  thumb-pots 
out  of  the  blooming  season,  though  the  old 
vmrieties  may  be  had  already  in  flower.  We 
shall  treat  them  as  if  in  four-inch  pots,  well 
established,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  the 
time  when  most  new  varieties  are  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Beck  and  other  seedling  growers. 


THB  FIBST  SHIFT. 


Get  some  six-inch  pots,  and  put  in  a  crock  at 
the  bottom  to  cover  the  hole,  and  some  smaller 
ones  to  assist  the  dnunage.    Now  prepare  a 
compost  with  two  parts  from  the  loam  heap  and 
half  a  part  of  peat,  rub  it  all  through  a  very 
coarse  sieve  that  would  let  a  hasel  nut  through, 
because  it  removes  any  large  portions  of  un- 
decomposed  matter,  large  stones,  and  hard 
lumps^  while  it  does  not  affect  that  admission 
of  air  which  is  so  essential  to  the  roots.     If 
this  mixture  seems  sufficiently  light  and  porous 
to  let  the  water  through  very  easily,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  any  thing  else,  but  if 
it  appears  too  adhesive,  add  hfdf  a  part  of 
silver  sand.    Mr.  Beck  uses  his  two-thirds 
from  the  loam  heap  and  one-third  of  silver 
sand  and  peat  mixed.    The  truth  is,  that 
neither  the  peat  nor  the  silver  sand  Is  of  use 
except  in  a  mechanical  way,  to  render  the 
soil  rather  more  pervious  to  air  and  water 
than  it  would  be  alone,  and  therefore  the  use 
of  them  must  be  for  the  most  part  dependent 
cm  the  adhesive  or  non-adhesive  quality  of 
the  loam.    Turn  out  the  ball  from'the  four- 
inch  pot,  and  having  put  a  little  soil  into  the 
laxger  one,  and  rubbed  off  the  surface  and 
the  drainage,  place  the  plant  in  the  new  pot» 
as  low  down  as  the  base  of  the  bwer  shoots 
or  the  lower  leaves,  for  a  geranium  will  bear 
deep  potting,  and  strike  new  roots  all  the  way 
up  the  stem ;  so  that  at  every  shift  it  may  if 
desirable  be  set  lower  to  make  it  more  dwarf. 
If  the  plant  consist  of  merely  the  upright 
cutting,  and  there  are  no  lateral  shoots,  pinch 
out  the  top  if  you  intend  to  make  it  dwarf 
and  bushy ;  but  if  yon  desire  to  cultivate  the 
plant  for  a  single  truss  of  flower  to  cut,  take 
out  any  side  shoots  that  may  come,  and  grow 
the  plimt  up  ;  but  there  is  a  better  way  than 
either,  if  we  are  to  be  content  with  one  noble 
truss  and  a  handsome  plant,  and  that  is,  to 
allow  it  to  make  its  own  growth,  which  will 
be  with  one  leading  shoot  and  a  few  lateral 
brandies,  which  form  the  plant  into  a  bush 
at  the  lower  part,  while  Uie  leader  is  de- 
pended on  for  the  principal  and  perhaps  only 
bloom,-~the  way  in  which,  according  to  our 
notion,  one  class  ought  always  to  be  ex- 
hibited.   We  would  have  these  classes,  one 
for  quantity  of  bloom,  one  for  cut  trusses 
of  bloom,  and  one  for  plante  with  only  a 
single  truss  of  flower ;  but  even  the  first 
clain  should  be  prevented  from  showing  with 
props,  for  we  maintain  it  is  not  only  unnatural, 
but  it  has  caused  the  cultivation  of  many 
sorts  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  themselvea 
Having,  however,  made  the  shift  from  the 
four-indi  to  the  six-inch,  they  may  be  placed 
in  tbe  house  to  make  their  growth,  which 
they  soon  wiQ,  and  be  ready  for  another 
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shift.     All  this  time  they  must  have  plenty  i 
of  air,  and  not  too  much  M'ater.     Mr.  Beck,  | 
whom  We  are  bound  to  look  up  to  as  a  cul- 
tivator, on  account  of  his  excellent  productions, 
recommends  ud   to    promote    their   growing 
freely  until  they  have  rooted  well  round  the 
pots,  then  keep  them  quiet  by  withholding 
water  as  much  as  possible,  and  giving  them 
abundance  of  air.     We  cannot  dispute  the 
propriety  of  promoting  their  growing  freely, 
unless  we  could  define  the  thing,  by  knowing 
the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  grown 
freely.     We  do   not  consider  the  necessary 
growth   from  the  autumn   repotting,  to  the 
next   shift,  warrants  our  acceptation  of  the 
words.     We,  for  instance,  object  to  any  more 
heat  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  house 
from  damp  and  frost,  and  we  also  object  to 
any  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  going,  and  we  give  as  much  air  as  the 
mildness  of  weather  will  enable  us  to  do  from 
the  time  of  the  first  to  the  period  of  the  second 
shift,  which  with  ua  would  be  as  soon  as  the 
roots  fairly  get  round  the  pots.     We  suspect 
that    this   is    the  system   intended   by  Mr. 
Beck,  although,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he 
has  conveyed  to  our  minds  the  notion  that 
beat  should  be  applied  to  promote  growing 
freely.      We    should    merely    supply    them 
moderately  with  moisture,  liberally  with  air, 
and  sparingly  and  reluctantly  with  heat.     We 
should  shift  them  as  soon  as  the  roots  began  to 
meet  round  the  pot. 

SECOND  SHIFT. 

From  the  six-inch  pots  we  should  remove 
to  pots  of  eight-inch  size.  Putting  crocks 
at  the  bottom  as  before,  and  using  the  same 
compost,  we  should  remove  the  ball  whole 
from  one  pot  to  the  other,  merely  rubbing  off 
any  loose  soil  from  the  balls,  and  sinking  the 
plants  still  lower  if  necessary,  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  foliage  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  Of 
the  plants  that  are  to  be  bushy,  any  shoots 
that  are  more  vigorous  than  the  others  should 
be  stopped,  to  promote  an  even  growth. 
Those  intended  to  grow  a  single  truss  for 
cutting,  and  the  plants  of  which  are  not  for 
any  other  purpose,  may  have  their  side  shoots 
taken  away  as  often  as  they  come  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough.  The  plants  which 
are  to  be  shown  with  a  single  truss  on  the 
leader  may  have  any  remarkably  vigorous  side 
shoots  shortened,  to  prevent  them  growing 
ugly  or  uncouth,  and  fdso  to  check  too  much 
exuberance  in  any  one  branch.  These  plants 
will  all  be  found  vigorous,  and  where  they 
throw  up  the  leader  trusses,  select  from  the 
plants  those  which  have  the  greatest  number 
%{  flower  buds  on  the  main  truss,  and  put 
tbtin  on  one  side.  The  others  may  bloom 
idi^heir  trusses,  and  will,  though  not  tortured 


into  a  hundred  bunches  of  insignificant  flowers,' 
show  eight  or  ten  perhaps  as  large  as 
any  two  of  the  others.  As  the  side  shoots 
develope  their  blooms  in  the  selected  plants, 
let  them  be  picked  off,  and  allow  none  but 
the  truss  selected  to  bloom  on  the  same  plant. 
They  will  not  be  quite  so  large  as  the  trusses 
on  the  plants  deprived  of  their  side  shoots, 
but  they  will  be  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  selected  plants  will  yield  a  centre 
truss  but  little  inferior  to  them,  and  those 
which  are  all  allowed  to  bloom,  will  be  bold 
and  handsome  compared  with  the  plants 
which  are  stopped  back  from  time  to  time,  to 
increase  the  number  of  branches  and  trusses 
intended  to  be  propped  into  their  places. 
But  these  require,  as  a  general  application,  as 
soon  as  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  formed, 
liquid  cow-dung  water,  made  .with  one  bulk 
of  well-rotted  dung  to  six  bulks  of  water,  that 
is,  a  quart  to  six  quarts,  or  a  gallon  to  six 
gallons ;  this  may  be  used  once  to  three  times 
watering  with  plain  water,  and  continued 
until  they  bloom  once  out  of  four  waterings. 
The  cow -dung  is  stirred  with  the  water,  and 
applied  just  the  same  way  throuflfh  a  rose  of 
a  watering-pot,  but  not  on  the  foliage. 

BLOOMIirO. 

As  they  approach  the  opening  of  the  bloom 
they  must  be  shaded  with  a  very  light  cloth, 
and  air  should  be  given  while  the  sun  is 
powerful.  About  five,,  the  house  should  be 
closed,  and  the  plants  be  syringed  carefully 
with  a  light  rose  on  the  syringe,  and  verj 
clear  water.  The  plants  will  bloom  in  per- 
fection ;  and  the  difference  between  the  plants 
pinched  back  and  grown  into  numerous  stems 
and  those  only  grown  into  one  or  a  few,  will  be 
so  striking  as  to  make  the  flowers  appear 
different  varieties*  Mr.  Beck,  who  has  a  great 
dislike  to  sticks,  but  must  nevertheless  grow 
according  to  the  rules  of  exhibitions,  directs 
the  sticks  to  be  so  placed,  and  to  be  of  such 
length,  that  they  cannot  be  seen  above  the 
base  of  the  flower  stalks ;  and  he  very  pro- 
perly remarks,  and  it  is  going  part  of  the 
road  with  us,  that  the  truss  that  will  not 
support  itself  is  unfit  for  the  amateur's  stage. 
We  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  the  plant 
whose  branches  will  not  support  themselves,  is 
unfit  for  cultivation  or  exhibition,  though  we 
know  many  approved  varieties  are  of  this 
faulty  nature. 

GENEBAL   MANAGEMENT    OF  SHOW  PLANTS. 

The  enormous  specimens  which  we  occa- 
sionally see  at  exhibitions,  are  as  easily  pro- 
duced as  smaU  ones.  There  is  no  more  merit, 
although  there  is  more  labour.  A  geranium 
could  be  grown  as  large  as  a  gooseberry  bush. 
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with  nothing  bat  additional  work,  that  is 
caused  by  the  diffeience  of  weight. 

GROWTH  OF  LARGE  SPECIMENS. 

A  very  simple  set  of  rales  decides  the 
number  of  branches  on  a  geraniomy  as  well  as 
on  any  other  plant  of  similar  habit.  By  taking 
away  the  top  from  a  cutting  as  soon  as  it  has 
struck  and  been  potted  singly,  and  down  to 
within  three  eyes  of  the  ground,  these  eyes 
will  send  forth  three  branches,  and  as  soon 
as  these  have  grown  so  as  to  have  two  eyes  to 
leave  on,  they  may  be  topped ;  from  each  of 
these,  two  more  branches  are  emitted.  This 
kind  of  check  is  to  be  accompanied  by  occa- 
sional shifts  from  small  to  larger  pots  as  soon 
as  the  roots  fairly  reach  the  side,  and  begin  to 
meet  or  grow  round  the  outside :  in  the 
coarse  of  this  treatment  .it  will  be  found  that 
many  branches  will  come  where  they  are  in 
each  other's  way ;  those  which  would  cross 
or  crowd  each  other  must  be  regulated  by 
taking  away  the  one  most  in  the  way,  and 
due  regard  must  be  always  had  to  the  general 
form  of  the  plant ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
by  this  constant  plan  of  shortening  the 
branches  as  they  come  forward  the-.form  may 
be  adjusted  to  anything.  In  all  the  shifts  the 
plant  may  be  lowered  in  the  pot  if  necessary, 
to  bring  down  the  foliage  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  a  vacancy 
between  the  pot  and  the  foliage.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  continue  this  till  all  the  buds 
begin  to  rise  and  bloom,  when  they  may  all 
be  picked  off,  and  the  plant  may  have  all  the 
air,  and  snn,  and  rain  ;  in  short,  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  garden,  where  it  would  be 
sheltered  from  high  winds.  Towards  the 
middle  of  August  it  may  be  deprived  of  water 
and  cut  in,  and  the  branches  may  be  thinned, 
so  as  to  form  a  good  skeleton  of  a  plant.  It 
may  then  be  repotted.  In  cutting  in  the 
plant,  you  must  recollect  that  it  is  to  form  the 
foandation  of  the  next  year's  enlarged  growth, 
and  therefore  it  requires  thinning  as  well  as 
catting  back.  You  have  to.  make  allowance 
for  a  new  and  fresh  growth  from  the  old 
wood.  As  the  plants  will  require  all  the  air 
they  can  have  safely,  it  is  better  to  remove  them 
to  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be  left  wholly 
nncovered  when  necessary,  and  be  kept  from 
cold,  excess  of  wet,  high  wind,  and  the  very 
hot  and  bright  son.  As  soon  as  there  is  any 
danger  of  froet  they  must  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  abundant  room  must  be 
given  to  the  plants,  to  prevent  them  being 
drawn  up.  As  the  new  growth  comes  you 
nust  rub  off  the  shoots  that  are  in  each 
other's  way,  and  stop  any  that  are  growing 
too  vigoroasly,  for  the  great  ol^ect  is  to  pre- 
serve a  uniformity  in  the  growth,  and  if  any 
shoot  or  shoots  take  to  growing  faster  than 


the  rest,  the  discrepancy  would  be  inereased 
as  the  plant  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
attain  a  length  sufficient  to  leave  two  good 
joints,  the  tops  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
plant  may  undergo  the  same  treatment  in 
every  respect  that  is  given  to  the  younger 
ones.  The  abundance  of  shoots  will  enable 
you  to  choose  which  you  leave  on  ;  and 
by  occasionally  examining  them,  and  taking 
off  the  superBuous  growth,  the  plants  will 
become  as  handsome  on  a  large  scale,  as  the 
smaller  ones  ;  but  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  you  will  be  forced  to  place  short  sticks 
to  the  branches,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flowers, 
which  would  otherwise  be  thick  in  some 
places  and  thin  in  others  ;  whereas  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  them  constrained 
with  a  little  gentle  violence  if  required,  so  as 
to  be  at  pretty  nearly  equal  distances  all  over 
the  plant  alike.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  April  the  pots  will 
be  full  of  roots,  and  that,  lai^  as  the  pots 
may  be,  these  enormous  plants  will  require  a 
further  shift ;  and  the  only  difficulty  there  is 
to  encounter  is  in  lifting  about  and  handling 
such  cumbrous  and  weighty  snbjects. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  geranium  should  not  be  subject  to 
checks  and  changes.  In  winter  time  the  skill 
of  the  gardener  is  tried  roost,  for  there  is  no 
little  difficulty  in  regulating  the  temperature 
so  as  to  keep  out  frost  without  the  house  being 
at  times  too  warm.  It  wOnld  be  well  if  the 
temperature  never  exceeded  40*  of  a  night 
and  5(f  by  day  ;  bat  this  is  too  often  reversed. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  let  them  take  their 
chance  by  day,  if  there  is  no  frost,  and  to 
light  fires  in  the  evening,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  is  raised  in  the  dark  and 
lowered  by  daylight.  In  summer  time,  it 
is  true,  the  sun  raises  the  temperature  by 
day ;  but  the  geranium  makes  its  growth  all 
the  winter,  when  for  weeks  together  we  have 
no  sun  shining  upon  the  house.  The  expense 
of  firing  is,  we  suspect,  the  ruling  infiuence  ; 
and  if  not  altogether  so,  the  trouble  regulates 
the  rest ;  but  certain  it  is  that  no  man  lights 
a  fire  if  he  can  help  it.  With  geraniums  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  fire  heat  altogether  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  ;  but  so  slight  a  frost  is  fatal 
to  this  plant,  that  a  man  dare  not  risk  it  in 
the  night,  when  the  glass  is  getting  down 
too  near  the  freezing  point  by  day ;  but  it 
would  be  far  better  to  use  fire  by  day,  so  as 
to  warm  the  house,  and  let  the  closing  suffice 
for  all  the  early  parts  of  the  night,  than  keep 
them  very  cool  all  the  day  and  light  fires  at 
night  In  the  culture  of  these  plants  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  a  rolling  doth  to  come 
down  the  glass  to  the  brick-work,  so  tliat  it 
may  be  let  down  in  the  evening,  instead  of 
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ligbting  fires,  for  it  keeps  In  the  natural 
warmth  many  hours,  and  if  attended  to  at 
night,  and  at  all  times  when  frost  is  indicated, 
the  plants  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  fires,  and  be  all  the  stronger  and  better  for 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  thirty-two  is  the  freesing 
point,  at  whichL  they  take  great' damage,  if 
they  are  not  killed  outright,  and  therefore 
that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  prevendon  of 
too  near  an  approach  to  that,  either  by  cover- 
ing or  gentle  fires,  begun,  however,  in  the 
morning,  and  not  at  night ;  so  also  provision 
must  be  made  that  the  artificial  heat  does  not 
raise  the  temperature  above  45*  by  night  at 
the  most 

MECSSSITT  OV  BOOH  AKP  VSNULATION. 

Few  people  who  have  not  paid  attention  to 
the  subject,  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  iLe  plants  room ;  many  crowd  the  pots 
together  so  closely  that  the  plants  all  but 
touch  each  other.  There  is  hardly  anything 
more  detrimental  to  their  general  healdi.  It 
is  true,  they  live,  and  bloom,  and,  to  ordinary 
observers,  appear  very  pretty ;  but  place  one 
of  them  by  the  side  of  a  truly  healthy  plant, 
and  you  will  observe  such  a  contrast  as  to 
excite  astonishment;  the  foliage  paler,  the 
leaves  smaller,  the  stems  slighter  and  weaker 
altogether,  the  flowers  thin  and  distorted ; 
such  are  the  fruits  of  keeping  plants  too  dose 
together.  There  ought  to  be  as  much  room 
between  one  plant  and  another  as  half  the 
diameter  of  the  plant,  that  light  and  air  may 
not  be  impeded,  but  the  entire  plant  be  open 
to  the  influence  of  both ;  nothing  should  in- 
duce a  grower  to  crowd  them,  for  it  is  better 
to  throw  half  away,  and  grow  the  other  half 
well,  than  to  spoil  all. 

FUMIGATINa  TH£  PLANTS. 

There  is  no  positive  rule  for  this ;  it  should 
be  done  frequently,  without  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  aphides,  for  when  they 
come  it  is  too  late;  mischief  is  done  in  a 
short  time  by  the  green  fly,  even  before  it 
can  be  noticed,  except  with  strict  examina- 
tion. The  best  mode  of  fumigating  is  with 
coarse  strong  tobacco^  in  proper  fumigating 
bellows ;  but  it  can  also  be  done  with  some 
hot  charcoal  in  a  flower-pot,  and  putting  the 
tobacco  in  it ;  or  by  putting  the  nozzle  of  the 
common  bellows  to  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a 
flower-pot,  such  as  are  made  in  many  pots  for 
extra  drauiage,  and  so  blowing  the  lighted 
tobacco.  The  smoke  must  fill  the  house  com- 
pletely, even  to  the  ground,  which  it  touches 
last  The  gardener  may  operate  very  well 
till  the  sm<^e  fills  the  upper  part  down  to  his 
head ;  he  may  then  sit  down,  and  puff  again 
until  it  reaches  him  so  much  lower ;  and  he 


may  knee^  and  at  lengA  hj  down,  and  find 
no  quantity  of  smoke  next  the  ground.  How* 
ever,  the  most  complete  way  is  to  have  a  hole 
in  the  door,  throng  which  the  nozzle  oi  the 
fumigating  bellows  may  be  put,  and  they  can 
be  worked  from  the  outside  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overdo  it.  It  may  be  easily 
seen  when  the  house  is  properly  filled  witii 
smoke.  The  next  morning  they  should  be 
syringed  with  a  fine  rose*  Some  fumigate 
once  a  month ;  others  very  closely  examine 
for  the  green-fly,  so  that  one  could  hardly 
escape  them,  and  only  fumigate  when  they 
discover  them ;  it  is^  however,  indispensable 
that  they  get  well  smoked  when  the  buds 
show,  and  before  Ihey  Uoom,  however  mudi 
or  little  they  may  have  been  attended  to  in^ 
this  particular  before. 

WATXBora. 

All  {dants  should  be  watered  with  Hqmd  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  house  they  are 
in.  Those  who  are  economical  collect  aU  the 
rain-water  from  the  roofe  of  their  houses,  and 
convey  it  into  tanks  within  the  building,  for 
rain  water  is  fiir  better  than  all  other,  and 
river  water  is  next ;  but  thousands  of  plants 
are  destroyed  in  health  by  the  application  of 
spring  water  from  wells.  When  you  are 
obliged  to  use  spring  water,  it  [ought  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  days  in  shiJlow  ve»- 
sels;  but  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  it,  if  possiUe^ 
and  to  economize  the  rain  water  as  the  beat 
possible  way  of  providing  a  proper  moisture 
for  plants  of  all  sorts.  The  geraniums  do 
not  like  too  much  wet ;  they  had  better  tem- 
pcmurily  flag  than  have  moisture  when  they 
do  not  want  it,  for  an  excess  causes  the 
leaves  to  turn  colour  and  to  falV  &nd  even 
the  best  of  the  leaves  to  be  spotted  with 
a  sort  of  mildew,  mudi  aflter  the  manner 
of  carnations,  when  they  get  the  damp  ;*ea:- 
amine  them  well,  therefore,  before  you  water, 
and  convince  yourself  they  reqinre  it  before 
you  give  it  th^. 

OUTTIKG  IN  AND  8TBIKING  CUTTINaS. 

Geraniums  in  healthy  growth,  and  particu- 
larly when  they  are  being  grown  for  exhi- 
bitions, can  always  spare  cuttings;  for  what 
with  stopinng  the  iHranches  and  thinning  out 
the  latend  shoots  when  too  crowded,  there  is 
never  any  want  <^  cuttings  if  we  wi^  to  pro- 
pagate ;  but  there  is  a  period  for  cutting  in 
all  plants  without  necessarily  forming  mon- 
sters, as  we  have  already  described.  When 
they  have  done  blooming,  and,  if  neoessarr, 
done  seeding,  let  the  plants  have  no  mo|e 
water  for  some  days,  and  when  the  soil  ^ 
pretty  dxy,  cut  themindoser  than  we  directc^ 
for  the  monster  plants;  in  £act^  they  should 
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be  cut  in  ao  close  as  to  aUow  of  onlj  soffideiit 
eyes  to  form  a  new  moderate-sized  plant 
next  year.  They  shoold  then  be  kept  dry  a 
few  days^  to  heal  their  wonnds,  and  afterwards 
trimmed  at  the  roots ;  all  the  matted  fibres 
removed,  and  even  the  strong  roots  cat  back 
a  little,  and  the  plants,  so  trimmed,  repotted  in 
much  smaller  pots.  These  may  be  shot  up 
ckMe  in  a  frame  a  few  days,  but  bottom  heat, 
if  it  can  be  had,  hastens  the  making  of  new 
rootsi,  when  they  may  be  preserved  through  the 
winter  as  we  have  ahroidy  described.  The 
cuttings  from  these  plants  may  be  struck 
almost  like  weeds ;  the  shortest  joint  will 
make  a  plant,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
the  stem  at  bottom,  close  to  the  base  of  a  leaf, 
and  place  it  in  the  soil  with  one  joint  above ; 
nay,  the  geranium  strikes  so  freely,  that  if  it 
answered  any  good  purpose  they  will  grow 
from  eyes  like  the  grape  vine.  Pots  ^11  of 
these  cnttiogs  may  be  covered  with  bell 
glasses  ;  or  the  space  that  a  hand-glass  would 
cover  may  be  stuck  full  of  them  on  the  com- 
mon border :  they  may  be  n^idly  struck  in  a 
gentle  common  hot-bed,  but  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  prevent  their  striking  than  to 
strike  them,  place  them  in  soil  where  you 
can  or  where  you  wilL  In  the  ordinary  way 
they  will  strike  under  a  month  ;  but,  assisted 
with  bottom  heat  and  dose  covering,  they  will 
root  in  ten  of  twelve  days.  They  are  then 
potted  in  sixty-sized  pots,  and  watered  and 
attended  till  Ihey  are  ready  to  send  out,  or 
kept  till  they  have  thoroughly  rooted  round 
the  pots. 

RAISINa  VBOK  SEED.     • 

The  proper  choice  of  seeding  plants  must 
be  made  according  to  what  you  want ;  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  varieties  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  open  air  in  May,  when  the  weather  is 
settled,  and  where  no  others  are  near;  or 
they  may  be  inoculated  with  any  sorts  you 
wish  to  work  from  for  improvements.  For 
instance,  yon  take  well-shaped  thick-petalled 
flowers  to  seed  from ;  take  out  all  the  anthers 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  hold  of  them,  and 
when  the  pistil  becomes  glutinous  take  the 
anthers  from  some  flower  with  a  good  quality 
that  you  wish  to  obtain  on  thick-petalled 
flowers,  and  put  the  dust  on  the  pistil  of  those 
you  are  to  seed  from.  The  most  easy  method 
of  conveying  the  powder  from  the  anthers  of  a 
flower  is  on  a  camel's-hair  pencil ;  but  it  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect  if  you  take  the  flower 
and  touch  the  pistil  of  the  seeding  plant  with 
the  anthers,  for  enough  powder  is  sure  to 
leave  the  anthers  and  attach  itself  to  the  pistil 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  fertilization. 
The  plants  to  be  seeded  will  need  little  or  no 
care,  unless  they  have  to  be  covered  in  very 
stormy  weadier.  The  truss  may  be  gathered 
when  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe ;  and  by  hanging 


it  up^  or  laying  it  down  in  the  sun,  it  will 
ripen,  and  tiie  seed  must  be  looked  after  if 
any  of  it  escapes  ;  to  prevent  this,  however, 
as  it  dries,  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  shallow  boxes 
or  drawers  to  dry.  This  seed  may  be  sown 
in  the  spring,  in  wide-mouthed  pots  of  soil  such 
as  we  have  recommended  for  general  culture. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  so  as  not  to 
crowd  each  other,  because  you  are  quite  as 
likely  to  waste  a  good  one  as  a  bad  one  in  the 
event  of  losing  any ;  place  it  in  the  green- 
house, or,  if  you  like  to  hasten  it,  you  may 
raise  it  on  a  hot-bed ;  but  where  the  geraniums 
are  preparing  for  bloom,  and  the  temperature 
is  moderate,  will  do  very  well.  Place  a  bell 
glass  over  the  [seeds  till  they  vegetate,  when 
they  may  have  air,  which  you  can  give  by  un- 
covering them.  As  soon  as  they  are  up  and 
large  enough  to  take  hold  of,  prick  them  out 
an  inch  apart  in  other  large  pots,  for  a  great 
body  of  earth  is  far  less  liable  to  changes  than 
a  small  one,  and  therefwe  there  is  less  danger 
of  their  sidfering  from  dryness.  Here  th^ 
may  keep  growing  until  they  begin  to  be 
crowded,  when  they  may  be  put  into  sixty* 
sized  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  the 
compost  recommended  for  the  ordinary  cul- 
ture. When  these  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
change  them  to  forty-eight-sized  pots,  and 
from  them,  as  soon  as  necessary,  to  size  thirty- 
two^  in  which  they  may  bloom,  when  you 
give  away,  or  throw  away  all  that  are  not 
better  than  you  possess  already ;  and  if  you 
cannot  do  this  very  readily,  cut  off  all  the 
blooms,  to  prevent  &eir  spoiling  any  seed  that 
may  be  disposed  to  set  on  the  best  of  the 
flowers  in  the  collection.  For  all  the  good 
they  are,  they  may  be  turned  into  the  open 
air,  or  into  frames  ;  or,  if  you  have  a  house 
devoted  to  seedlings,  and  there  are  but  few 
good  out  of  a  large  number,  the  good  ones 
may  be  removed  to  another  house,  and  those 
which  are  of  no  other  use  may  be  left  in  the 
place  they  occupy,  to  use  for  cut  flowers,  as 
people  are  not  hypercritical  as  to  the  forms  of 
a  geranium  in  a  bouquet.  When  a  seedling 
is  found  very  good,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  eventually  naming  and  propagating  it, 
the  sooner  all  the  spare  pieces  can  be  taken  off 
and  struck,  the  better,  because  cuttings  struck 
early  become  plants  in  time  to  propagate  from 
again;  and  from  a  single  cutting  taken  in 
April  or  May  many  others  can  be  obtained 
before  the  autumn  ;  while  the  original  plant, 
denuded  of  some  of  its  branches,  pushes  into 
fresh  growth,  and  affords  the  means  of  rapidly 
increasing  the  variety. 

FBOPEBTIES    OF    THE    GEBANIUtf  OB  PELAB- 

OONIUM. 

1.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  broad,  blunt, 
and  smoot]  at  the  edges,  and  slightly  cupped. 
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2.  The  flower  should  be  circular,  higher  at 
the  edges  than  in  the  centre  (so  as  to  form 
rather  a  hollow,  though  by  no  means  a  deeply 
cupped  bloom),  without  puckering  or  frilling ; 
and  where  the  petals  lap  over  each  other,  the 
indentation  caused  by  the  join  should  be 
hardly  perceptible. 

3.  The  petals  should  lie  dose  on  each  other, 
so  as  to  appear  a  whole  flower  rather  than  a 
five-petalled  flower. 

4.  The  stem  should  be  straight,  strong, 
elastic,  carrying  the  blooms  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  footstalks  of  the  individual 
flowers  should  be  stiff,  and  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  flowers  to  show  themselves  in  an 
even  head,  fitting  compactly  edge  to  edge, 
and  forming  a  uniform  bold  truss. 

6.  The  colour  should  be  bright  and  dense, 
whether  it  be  scarlet,  crimson,  rose  colour, 
purple,  lilac,  or  any  of  the  modifications ;  the 
spots  on  the  upper  petals  should  be  boldly 
contrasted  with  the  ground,  and  the  darker 
the  better :  both  upper  petals  should  be  aUke, 
both  side  petals  alike,  and  the  lower  petal 
uniform. 

6.  All  white  grounds  should  be  very  pure  ; 
and  the  colours,  no  matter  what  they  be,  on 
the  white,  should  be  decided,  well  defined,  and 
by  no  means  flush  into  the  white. 

7.  The  spots  on  the  upper  petals,  or  the 
marks  in  any  other,  should  not  break  through 
to  the  edge. 

8.  Colours  being  a  matter  of  taste,  do  not 
aflect  the  real  properties  so  much  as  other 
points,  unless  it  be  on  the  score  of  novelty ; 
on  this  ground  a  bright  scarlet  would  be  de- 
sirable^ and  a  black  spot  We  have  plenty  of 
approaches  to  both,  but  none  very  near. 

9.  The  plant  should  be  shrubby  in  its  habit, 
the  foliage  dose,  and  of  a  rich  bright  green, 
the  joints  short  and  strong,  able  to  support 
themselves  in  every  part  without  assistance. 
The  flower  should  be  large,  not  less  than  five 
in  a  truss,  and  come  at  the  end  of  every  shoot 

The  obvious  faults  of  most  geraniums  are, 
long  and  pointed  lower  petals ;  uneven,  twisted, 
notched,  or  puckered  edges;  long  footstalks, 
which  make  the  truss  loose  and  open  ;  weak 
shoots,  and  stalks  that  will  not  hold  up  the 
flowers  without  propping,  which  destroys  the 
appearance  of  ^e  plant  altogether ;  small 
leaves  and  long  joints,  which  make  the  plant 
open,  the  habit  gawky,  and  the  foliage  poor. 

The  Sodeties  which  intend  to  encourage  the 
geranium  should  give  prizes  for  plants  only 
one  year  old,  from  cuttings,  require  only  one 
truss  of  bloom,  but  allow  as  many  as  any  body 
likes  to  grow ;  consider  none  to  be  trusses 
which  have  less  than  Ave  blooms,  require  all 
to  be  shown  in  thirty-two-sized  pots,  and  have 
the  nurserymen's  class  twelve,  amateurs'  six  ; 
allow  a  class  open  to  every  body  for  single 


plants  and  seedlings,  in  which  only  one  truss 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  plant,  and  the  seedlings 
should  compete  with  the  named  flowers ;  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  auricula,  allow  no  sup- 
port of  any  kind  whatever. 

With  regard  to  large  spedmens,  the  reader 
may  take  our  word  for  one  fact — not  one  of 
the  trusses  out  of  the  hundreds  exhibited  will 
be  found  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and 
though  they  make,  under  the  present  rules  of 
showing,  a  great  staring  object,  they  have  not 
a  solitary  merit  that  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gardener,  the  man  of  taste,  or  the 
man  of  business.  The  gardener  ought  never 
to  be  employed  on  such  effeminate  work,  aa 
pladng  a  hundred  sticks  to  a  geranium  ;  the 
man  of  taste  would  despise  it  when  it  was 
done  ;  and  the  man  of  business  would  view  it 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  labour. 

MOKTHLT  TREATMENT. 

Januart. — Examine  the  roots,  to  see  if 
they  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  begin  to 
mat  at  all,  in  which  case  they  must  be  re- 
moved to  pots  a  size  larger.  The  prindpai 
cta'e  required  is  to  protect  the  plants  against 
frost.  Avoid  fire  heat  as  mudi  as  praoticable^ 
and  give  all  the  air  you  can  in  mild  weather* 
Plants  intended  to  be  bushy  for  show,  and 
therefore  which  have  numerous  shoot?,  must 
be  examined ;  any  branches  that  grow  too 
vigorously  for  the  rest  must  be  cut  back,  or 
at  least  stopped.  Seedlings  are  not  to  be 
topped  nor  thinned,  but  are  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  as  they  will,  with  only  occasional  shift- 
ing as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  If  the 
weather  be  muggy  and  doudy,  put  a  little  fbre 
in,  and  open  the  tops  of  the  lights  a  little. 
This  is  requisite  to  icy  the  house. 

Febbuabt. — The  last  shift  before  blooming 
should  be  given  this  month.  We  should  make 
no  difference  in  the  soil  for  the  last  shift  The 
cuttings  of  last  year,  if  well  grown  for  bnshy 
plants,  ought  to  be  fit  for  eight-inch  pots, 
which  are  twenty-fours ;  and  the  two-year  old 
plants  that  were  cut  bade  and  begun  in  smaller 
pots  again,  would  occupy  nine-inch  pots^  or 
sixteens.  Plants  grown  for  size  as  large  speci- 
mens may  be  requiring  extra  sizes,  even  tea, 
twelve,  or  fourteen-inch  pots,  which  last  are 
only  two  to  the  cast.  Those  who  grow  seed- 
lings in  great  numbers  may  bloom  them  in 
the  small  pots,  or  forty-eights,  to  which  they 
were  shifted  from  the  sixties ;  only,  if  they  do» 
they  must  be  constantly  watched,  that  they  do 
not  get  starved  for  want  of  moisture,  and  have 
liquid  manure  every  fourth  watering  ;  never- 
thdess,  they  ought  to  be  shifted  to  thirty-twos 
if  room  can  be  made  for  the  increase.  Prop 
out  the  branches  into  tlidr  places  if  yon  are 
growing  upon  this  system,  though  we  object 
to  it 
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Mabch. — See  well  to  the  pUmts  and  watch 
cloflelj  for  the  green^flj  ;  or  take  the  trouble 
to  fumigate  without  watching.  Protect  as 
before  against  frost,  and  in  mild  weather  give 
air,  particularlj  if  the  sun  be  powerful.  The 
l^ants  ahonld  be  syringed  all  over  and  shut 
up  in  the  evening.  At  the  end  of  this  month, 
or  the  beginning  of  next,  jou  may  sow  seed, 
and  place  it  in  the  greenhouse ;  and  if  you  are 
obliged  to  use  fire-heat  to  keep  out  frort,  occa- 
siooally  water  the  ground  of  Uie  house  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  from  becoming  too  dry.  The 
watering  of  the  plants  must  be  attended  to, 
not  by  periodical  applicaticms,  but  after  con- 
vincing yourself  they  require  it;  and  one 
watering  out  of  four  may  be  with  liquid 
manure^  cow-dung  and  water,  as  described 
before.  The  t3ring  up  and  propping  out  of 
the  shoots  which  have  bloom-bods  on  them 
occupy  the  attention  of  exhibitors  upon  that 
plan,  but  a  rational  cultivator  will  consider 
well  before  he  fools  away  so  much  time  in 
spoiling  an  otherwise  elegant  plant  fully 
capable  of  supporting  itself  in  its  natural 
growth. 

Mat. — The  advancing  blooms  now  require 
riiading.  This,  if  not  dcme  by  means  of  a 
rolling  blind  on  the  roof,  must  be  accom* 
plished  by  a  blind  on  the  inside  Thin  calico 
will  answer  the  purpose,  fastened,  as  to  posi- 
tion, on  the  same  slope  as  the  glass,  and  if 
three  or  four  inches  from  it  so  much  the 
better.  £xamine  the  seedlings  daily  to  ob- 
serve what  are  fit  for  inmiediate  propagation, 
and  which  are  good  for  nothing.  Give  as 
much  air  as  can  be  given  to  all  the  plants ; 
but  it  must  be  given  judiciously,  and  not  so 
that  the  wind  may  blow  the  flowers  about,  or 
cover  them  with  dust  It  is  requisite,  if  the 
flies  and  bees  annoy  you  in  the  house,  to  keep 
them  from  the  plants  by  means  of  muslin  cur- 
tains or  blinds  covering  the  places  where  the 
air  is  admitted.  A  very  coarse  open  muslin 
is  to  be  had  adapted  for  this  purpose.  If  these 
insects  be  mt  repelled  they  will  fertilize  the 
flowers  by  spreading  about  the  pollen;  and 
the  result  of  this  is  a  rapid  decline  of  the 
bloom.  Seedlings  that  are  large  enough  may 
be  pricked  out  an  inch  apart  in  wide-mouthed 
pots.     Sow  any  seed  that  may  remain  out. 

JuvE. — Continue  the  May  management, 
but  as  soon  as  any  plant  has  passed  its  bloom, 
let  it  be  put  out  of  the  house  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  place  to  ripen  its  wood,  to  be  re- 
duced in  aze  and  repotted,  or  pruned,  to  make 
a  larger  plant  next  season ;  or  cut  to  pieces 
for  increase  ;  or  to  seed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Seedlings  are  still  opening  and  want  looking  to 
as  before.  The  seedlings  not  yet  pricked  out 
may  be  put  out  now,  but  it  is  an  operation 
that  should  always  be  performed  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle ;   and  they 


should  be  potted  off  into  sixty-sized  pots  as 
soon  as  they  have  grown  large  enough  to 
touch  each  other  in  their  store  pots.  Cut- 
tings may  be  taken  from  any  plants  required 
to  be  propagated,  and  struck  in  a  pot  under  a 
bell  glass,  with  or  without  bottom  heat.  Fer- 
tilize any  flowers  you  are  anxious  about. 

JuLr. — In  many  respects  the  treatment 
assimilates  to  June,  except  that  there  are  very 
few  plants  in  flower,  and  a  good  many  past  it; 
instead  of  many  in  bloom,  and  a  few  past  it. 
Pot  any  seedlings  that  are  large  enough.  Give 
air  and  water  to  all  in  store  pots  or  seed  pots. 
Pot  off  any  early  cuttings  that  may  have  been 
struck.  Cut  in  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
all  the  plants,  and  put  the  cuttings  in  an  open 
border,  under  a  common  hand-glass ;  all  they 
will  require  is  to  shade  them  from  the  power- 
ful raid-day  sun,  and  give  them  abundance  of 
water.  Let  the  old^lants  be  kept  dry  till  they 
have  healed  their  wounds. 

August. — Continue  the  July  operations. 
Watch  the  plants  that  are  seeding,  that  the 
pods  may  be  gathered  before  the  seed  dis- 
perses. Pot  off  the  cuttings  struck  last 
month,  and  shut  them  up  a  day  or  two. 
After  watering  them  they  require  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  air  until  they  have  settled  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  any  pit, 
frame,  or  house,  until  established  fit  for  send- 
ing out  Shake  out  the  mould  and  trim  the 
roots  of  the  old  plants,  so  as  to  pot  them  in 
smaller  sized  pots  than  they  were  bloomed  in, 
and  keep  them  from  the  air  two  or  three 
days. 

Septxmbsb. — Shift  the  young  plants  into 
forty-eight-sized  pots.  Take  the  tops  off  to 
make  them  bushy,  or  keep  them  on  if  they 
are  to  be  grown  naturally,  and  they  will  be 
right  for  a  single  truss,  or  for  a  moderate 
number,  whichever  is  required.  See  that  you 
gather  seed  as  it  ripens,  and  before  it  is  lost. 
Finish  repotting  any  old  plants  that  are  to  be 
removed  ^into  smadler  pots  to  grow  again, 
though  many  throw  away  the  old  plants  of 
very  common  sorts.  Complete  potting  all 
the  seedlings.  Look  well  to  watering  all 
recently  potted  plants,  as  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  a  good  deal  more  than  established 
plants. 

OcTOBBB. — All  the  plants  should  now  be 
placed  in  winter  quarters,  whether  it  be  a 
house  on  purpose,  or  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
Let  them  have  room,  above  all  things*  Shift 
any  that  require  it  from  having  filled  their 
pots  with  roots.  Observe  the  practice  of  last 
month  as  to  the  topping  of  those  that  are  to 
be  bushy,  and  to  bloom  abundantly  rather 
than  finely ;  others,  which  are  to  take  their 
natural  course^  or  be  bloomed  up  to  only  one 
truss,  need  no  other  care  than  to  stop  any  side 
*branch  that  is  growing  too  vigorously  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  plant  Let  tbe  plants  in 
general  have  all  the  air  that  the  weather  will 
permit.  Bat  regard  most  be  had  to  the 
occasional  frosts  which  come  in  the  night,  or 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the 
plants  must  be  protected  accordingly. 

NovsMBEB.— Continue  the  treatment  for 
October  in  all  respects^  watching;  however, 
for  the  green-fljy  and  fumigating  when  neces- 
sary. 

Dboembeb.  —  Many  of  the  vigorously* 
growing  young  plants  and  seedlings  will  now 
be  found  to  have  filled  fheir  pots  with  roots ; 
these  must  be  shifted  into  others  of  a  larger 
fixe ;  and  in  other  respects  the  treatment  of 
the  two  former  months  will  be  necessary. 

tSEFXTL  SHOW  OEBAiaiTMS. 

Bbck*8  BacchuSi  Shiner,  Patrician,  Hebe's 
Lip^  Compactum,  Pacha,  Dobsonii,  Effect, 
Favoni,  Gem,Predsion,  jAjrabella,  Desdemona, 
Rosy  Circle,  Isabella,  Mustee,  Othello^  Au- 
rora, Competitor,  Biesplendent,  Centurion, 
Cruenta,  Cavalier,  Cassandra,  Gulielma,  6us- 
tavus,  Honora,  Bosamond,  and,  as  a  novel 
fkncy  flower.  Harlequin. 

Fosteb's  Orion,  Ardens,  Erectum,  Matilda, 
Sylph,  Ariel,  Celia,  Armida,  Pericles,  Painted 
Lady,  Paragon,  Satellita 

Gaines's  Princess  Olga,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Lord  Hardinge,  Admiration,  Pre- 
eminent, Alarum,  Chieftain,  Lady  Eatty, 
lago,  Peri,  Boyal  Ptorple,  Mrs.  Brock,  Model, 
Bising  Sun. 

Ltke's  Queen  of  Beauties,  Fire-fly,  For- 
get-me-Not,  Nourmahal. 

Hotle's  Sunset,  Exquisite,  Mount  Etna, 
Heidos,  Lord  Stanley,  Abd-d-Kader,  Flora's 
Flag,  Govemor^Qeneral,  President. 

Catleigh's  Pearl,  La  Polka,  and  Clio, 

Cook's  Melpomene. 

Milleb's  Yolgius,  and  Distinctus. 

BEHABKS. 

Short  jointed  varieties  are  better  than  long 
ones  at  all  times,  if  the  flowers  are  equiJ 
in  merit;  and  very  lanky  growing  sorts 
ought  to  be  thrown  away,  unless  there  be 
something  of  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
flower ;  in  which  case  the  variety  may  be 
kept  to  fertilize  those  of  a  better  habit  The 
best  way  to  manage  those  of  an  ugly  tall  habit 
is  to  grow  them  in  loam  without  dung,  and 
stunt  them  by  starvation  until  they  show 
flower-buds,  when  they  may  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  and  the  usual  soil,  as  the  joints 
will  not  lengthen,  and  it  will  enlarge  their 
flowers.  We  are  presuming  that  in  all  re- 
spects but  the  starving,  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  others. 


One  of  the  otjjections  we  have  to  the  system 
of  showing  at  the  present  time  is,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  bloom  alters  the  very  character 
of  the  flower,  and  this  even  to  the  extent  of  nar- 
rowing the  petak ;  so  that  a^lady  or  gentieman 
who  sees  a  seedling  flower,  and  ordors  it  for  its 
beauty,  never  sees  the  flower  so  good  again  if 
theygrow  after  the  present  fashion.  Theieas(»i 
is  obvious — ^the  seedling  plant  has  only  to  carry 
two  or  three  blooms,  and  is  never  stopped  back 
and  grown  weakly  to  ensure  a  number :  and 
when  a  plant  is  chedced  repeatedly  to  make  it 
break  into  a  vast  number  of  branches  and 
blooms,  all  of  them  have  to  be  supported  from 
the  same  root.  The  same  thing  would  occur 
with  pinks,  carnations,  picotees,  psKnias,  or 
any  otiier  flower,  if  they  were  allowed  to  bloom 
as  abundantiv.  Geraniums  will  never  be 
shown  in  peri^etion  until  they  are  shown  with 
a  single  truss. 

The  geranium  was  among  those  flowers 
whose  properties  wore  totally  unexplained 
long  after  the  flower  was  a  favourite,  and 
when  colour  and  mere  difference  from  what 
we  had,  were  all  that  seemed  to  be  required 
for  a  new-named  variety.  When  the  proper- 
ties were  published,  and  eveiy  body  knew 
what  would  constitute  perfection,  the  flower 
improved  rapidly  $  and  though  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  dealers  from  putting  forth 
Yery  bad  things  with  very  good  characters,  it 
was  just  as  impossible  to  make  people  order 
from  a  blooming  specimen  anything  tiiat 
did  not  in  some  way  approach  the  standard* 
Some  people  laid  great  stress  on  the  blotch, 
others  on  the  colour,  but,  from  the  instant  the 
properties  were  published,  all  were  obliged  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  form. 

Hill,  of  Hammersmith,  was  the  first  really 
good  grower  of  the  geranium  among  nursery- 
men ;  and  Mr.  Weltse,  of  the  same  place,  was 
by  far  the  best  cultivator  among  amateurs. 
Both  of  these  growers  produced  remarkably 
strong  healthy  plants  without  props.  Neither 
of  them  condescended  to  use  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  prepare  a  plant  for  show;  and 
the  death  of  the  one^  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  other  to  grow  them  at  all,  left  the  new 
school  fov  props  unopposed.  Judges  at  shows 
countenanced  the  popular  trick  of  tying  up 
every  bloom  at  equal  distances,  and  of  course 
the  thing  gained  ground.  A  few  amateurs 
are  now  starting'  up  who  are  determined  to 
exhibit  their  natunl  grown  plants  in  (^po- 
sition to  the  artificially-supported  spedmena 
BO  generally  shown ;  and  we  h<me  the  judges 
will  have  Bome  regard  to  the  real  merit  of 
producing  the  plant  in  natural  form,  and  ex- 
hibiting with  unnatural  supporters. 

If  the  seeds  of  the  geranium  are  sown  as 
soon  as  they  ripen  in  the  summer,  the  seed- 
lings will  bloom  early  the  following  year. 
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CEBATOSTEHA 

CKRATonsiu  j.oK9JTLovBU,LiMdley{long- 
dowered  Hom-berr;).— YacGiiuMev. 

Of  this  plint  we  bftve  no  knowledge  eztiept 
what  ia  conreTed  in  the  brief  statement  pnb* 
Uahed  in  tbe  Qardmer^  Chronicle,  in  eom- 
pvn;  with  ft  woodcat  represenbttlon,  from 
which  onr  own  flgnre  was  derived. 

It  ia  deaeribed  as  %  small  everg^reeB  shrnb, 
with  hairy  btanchea,  and  amall  leathery,  ob- 
kmg,  ROinle  leaves,  which  are  qnite  entire, 
and  di^tly  revt^ate  at  the  edges.  The  long 
tnunpet-ehaped  Sowers  grow  in  looee  dasters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  from  their 
taxb,  being  two  inches  long,  mast  have  a  very 
omamentid  aspect,  if,  as  there  la  every  reason 
to  expect,  the  plant  will  admit  of  being  grown 
so  as  to  develope  them  in  considerable  abtm' 
dance.  The  corolla  is  cylindrical,  and  sharply 
flre-toothed,  and  is  said  to  be  of  a  fine  rich 
purple,  though,  according  to  Hr.Lobb,  it  is 
acariet.  A  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of 
Hm  plant  lies  in  tite  stamens,  the  anthers 
being  fbmished  with'  two  longish  horns,  the 
points  of  which  protmde  a  little  beyond  tbe 
tnbe  of  the  corolla.  This  pecnliarity — that  of 
the  angers  being  fnmiabed  with  hom-Iike 
appendages — is  not  bonfined  to  th^  plant  under 
consideration,  but  attaches  to  the  whole  order, 
Aoi^h,  from  thar  being  much  developed  in 
the  pt«aeBt  gemu,  they  seem  to  luve  »g- 


LONGIFLOEUM, 

gested  the  generic  term  applied  to  them.  The 

English  term  Homberry  is  given  as  an  eqni- 

valent  in  its  signification  to  the  generic  name 

Ceratostenu. 

It  is  a  Peruvian  plant;  indeed,  all  the 
known  species  of  Ceratostema  are  natives  of 
Pern.  The  present  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  W. 
Lobb,  in  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  grow- 
ing in  company  with  Thibaudia  microphylls. 
Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Lobb,  and  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Teitch,  of  Exeter,  have  produced 
plants,  so  that  its  coltivation  may  be  soon  put 
to  the  test  of  practical  experiment. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  charming  evergreen 
■hrnb,  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatoiy ;"  indeed,  it  has  Wn  sud  to  be  "  one 
of  the  very  prettiest  of  evergreen  shrubs,"  and 
is  considered  as  the  finest  of  the  genus.  It 
will  probably  succeed  welt  in  company  with 
Camellias  and  Indian  Azaleas, 

We  presume  it  to  be  a  plant  requiring  to 
be  grown  in  peat  earth,  and  |to  have  the  pots 
in  which  it  is  grown  weU  and  carefully  drained 
of  Buperfinous  water ;  and  we  should  further 
suppose  it  undesirable  to  cvershifl  it,  espe- 
cially while  young,  and  in  an  unestablisbed 
contUtion.  Propagation  will  be  most  likely  to 
be  efiboted  bf  means  of  layering,  or,  perhaps, 
by  cuttings,  or  seeds. 
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ROSES,   AND   THEIR  NOVELTIES. 

The  ugliest  rose  that  ever  found  its  way 
into  a  garden,  is  a  pretty  object,  and  there- 
fore it  is  difficult  to  persuade  anybody  to 
discard  one ;  but  there  is  no  Florist's  flower 
into  whose  lists  so  much  really  worthless  stuff 
has  been  admitted,  as  in  roses.  Variety  is 
charm  enough  to  admit  a  thing  as  common  as 
a  dog-rose  into  the  list  of  novelties,  and  until 
florists  take  to  showing  them  as  dahlias,  pinks, 
ranunculuses,  and  other  cut  blooms,  are  ex- 
hibited, there  will  be  no  actual  weeding  out 
of  the  hundreds  which  have  not  the  slightest 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  garden  that  contains  a 
cabbage-rose  with  which  to  compare  them. 
We  have  been  over  some  of  the  prettiest 
rosariums  in  England ;  we  have  seen  the  finest 
pillars^  festoons,  and  devices,  formed  of  the 
climbing  and  thin  sorts,  and  have  been  grieved 
to  see  the  paltry  varieties  of  which  these 
works  of  labour  and  time  have  been  composed 
— flowers  without  a  solitary  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  place  in  a  respectable  parterre. 
Gay  for  a  moment,  scattered  to  the  winds  the 
next,  flimsy  as  tissue-paper,  and  killed  by  an 
hour's  sun,  the  flowers  are  no  sooner  open 
than  falling  about,  keeping  the  very  garden 
they  occupy  in  a  constant  litter,  and  looking, 
if  the  plant  has  been  three  hours  in  bloom, 
every  way  untidy.  Such  is  the  character  oif 
a  great  majority  of  the  climbing  roses.  By 
grasping  at  numbers  of  sorts,  instead  of  num- 
bers of  each  of  only  the  best  sorts,  people  are 
wilfully  supplied  with  many  more  bad  than 
good  ones;  for  such  has  been  the  absence 
of  anything  like  taste  in  the  chief  rose  dealers, 
that  so  long  as  they  could  find  some  trumpery 
distinction  in  the  colour,  or  shape,  or  foliage, 
or  habit  of  the  plant,  they  would  give  it  a 
name,  place  it  in  their  catalogues,  describe  it 
as  something  worth  notice,  and  the  enthusiasts 
of  rose  growers  must,  of  course,  buy.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that,  so  long  as  it  requires 
a  very  considerable  number  to  supply  all 
the  simpletons,  so  long  will  rose-raisers  put 
forth  the  most  paltry  and  worthless  things  at 
novelty  price. 

The  properties  of  the  rose  consist  of  form, 
habit,  firmness,  perfume ;  and  the  character- 
istics which  form  the  class,  such  as  in  a  moss- 
rose  its  moss,  in  a  climbing  rose  its  growth, 
and  so  on ;  but  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for 
cultivating  a  variety  which  has  none  of  these 
qualities  so  high  as  those  already  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  roses  that  have  been  added  in 
great  numbers  to  collections  already  grown, 
have  been  in  the  proportion  of  ten  worse  than 
we  already  possessed,  for  one  that  was  as 
good,  or  better ;  and  so  the  rose  gardeners,  as 
we  may  call  them,  of  France  and  Englmid, 
for  there  is  no  choice,  have  been  making  their 


fortunes  by  a  constant  attack  on  the  purses  of 
the  amateur  growers.  For  one  garden  rose 
better  than  the  old  cabbage-rose,  we  have  a 
hundred  worse.  For  one  moss-rose  better 
than  our  oldest  favourite — on  recollecting  our- 
selves, there  is  not  one  moss-rose  so  good, 
even  out  of  the  scores  that  have  been  turned 
out;  but  we  can  pardon  the  adoption  of  a 
new  rose  if  it  have  any  one  very  distinct  good 
new  feature.  A  moss  rose  of  another  colour 
is  pardonable,  even  if  worse,  but  we  have 
scores  of  roses,  only  semi-double,  without 
any  compensating  quality,  and  hundreds  with- 
out any  distinction,  except  their  inferiority. 
There  is  now  the  rose  season  before  us ;  the 
principal  nurserymen  in  the  general  way  are 
far  better  to  apply  to  than  the  rose  mono- 
polists, for  they  have  begun  growing  and  sel- 
ling roses  the  last  few  years  without  making 
any  fuss  about  it,  and  knowing  that  they  only 
meant  to  have  a  limited  collection,  they  have 
wisely  chosen  about  a  hundred  of  the  best  out 
of  the  thousands  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  offered.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Bircham, 
of  the  Headenham  Rosary,  Bungay,  say,  that 
he  had  expended  hundreds  of  pounds  to  buy 
thousands  of  varieties,  throwing  away  the 
great  bulk,  and  retaining  only  such  as  are 
tolerable ;  and  we  believe  he  has  not  been  able 
to  save  more  than  a  hundred  varieties  that 
he  will  even  recommend  to  the  most  enthu- 
siastic grower.  An  amateur  ought  never  to 
have  two  roses  of  one  colour  and  habit,  be- 
cause he  gains  no  point  by  it ;  one  must  be 
worse  than  the  other,  and  he  had  better  have 
two  of  the  best,  than  one  worse  than  the 
other. 

We  strongly  recommend  those  who  grow 
roses,  to  look  among  them  and  discard  those 
miserably  thin-petalled  sorts  that  will  not 
bear  the  sun  and  wind ;  be  content  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  varieties,  but  have 
them  all  good ;  and  above  all,  buy  none  with- 
out having  seen  them  in  flower.  We  have  seen 
some  of  die  collections  of  which  the  choice 
was  left  with  the  dealer,  and  the  selection  has 
been  scandalous.  It  is  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  always  choose  from  those 
they  can  best  spare.  The  descriptions  in  the 
four  leading  Bose  Catalogues  are  abominably 
false,  and  we  wonder  how  a  party  pretending 
to  respectability  could  put  forth  such  untrue» 
such  widely  -  stretched  misrepresentations. 
Some  are  represented  as  good  show-roses, 
that  are  shamefully  bad,  and  ought  not  to  be 
grown  at  all;  others  are  called  everything 
that  is  good,  when  there  is  scarcely  one  quality 
deserving  the  praise.  This  is  an  unpopular 
side  of  the  question,  we  know,  but  as  we  have 
published  the  properties  of  the  rose,  so  that 
nobody  can  dispute  them,  nor  mistij^e  them, 
we  are  obliged  to  be  consistent,  and  strongly 
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to  recommend  our  readers  to  buy  none  till 
tbej  have  seen  them,  unless  the  rose-grower 
will  guarantee  that  they  are-— 

Very  double,  and  tolerably  round ; 

Very  thick  in  the  petals,  and  smooth-edged ; 

Different  from  each  other  in  size  or  colour. 

This  warranting  will  place  the  dealer  in  the 
slight  difficulty  of  confining  his  selection  within 
narrowed  limits;  but  nurserymen  have  already, 
in  most  instances,  confined  their  varieties  to 


such  as  have  the  above  qualities;  and  they 
will,  in  serving  60  or  a  100  rose-trees,  prefer 
sending  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts,  to 
increasing  the  number  of  varieties,  and  send- 
ing some  very  bad.  As  the  rose-season 
approaches,  the  value  of  this  advice  will  be 
apparent ;  meanwhile,  depend  on  one  thing, 
whoever  boasts  of  a  large  collection  of  roses, 
merely  admits  that  he  h&s  more  bad  ones  than 
other  people. 
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Ck)BTANTH£S  AxBCRTiN^  Karstefi  (Alber- 
tini's  Coryanth).  —  Orchidacesa    §    Vandeae- 
Maxillaridao. — Another  beautiful  addition  to 
this  singular  genus.     It  is  an  epiphytal  spe- 
cies,  with   ovate-conical  pseudo-bulbs,    pro- 
ducing   on    the  top  two  broadly-lanceolate 
leaves,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     The  pen- 
dent flower-stalk  grows  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  bears  a  raceme  of  from  five 
to   eight  flowers,  which  are  most  curiously 
formed :  the  upper  sepal  (the  lowest,  as  the 
flowers  hang,)  is  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long,  oval-lance-shaped;  the  lateral  ones,  which 
stand  out  like  wings,   are  ear-shaped,  falcate 
at  the  apex,  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad;  ihej  are  yellow,   prettily  and  evenly 
marked  with  clear  purple  dots :  the  petals  are 
lance-shaped,  similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals ; 
the  lip  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
flower;  it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  short 
arm,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  formed  of  three 
divisions ;  the  upper  like  a  helmet,  or  inverted 
one-sided  cup,   an  inch  across,  and  covered 
with  silky  hairs ;  the  next  part  grooved,  these 
two  parts  being  of  a  light  rose  colour,  beau- 
tifully spotted  and  sprinkled  with  cherry  red ; 
^e  third,  or  lower  part,  is,  in  outline,  helmet- 
shaped,  with  two  large  roundish  lateral  lobes, 
or  flaps,   and   three  teeth  in  the  centre,  or 
apex ;  this  is  of  an  intense  red  colour :   the 
column  is  white,  with  a  few  red  spots,  and 
has  on  each  side  of  the  base  a  horn,  which 
secretes  honey,  a  dehoacy  much  sought  by  the 
humming  and  neetar-birds,  as  well  as  the  ants. 
Native   of  Venezuela,  in  the  Valley  of  San 
Esteban,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cnmbre  de  Valen- 
asia,   where  it   was  found  growing  on    the 
branches  of  the  Persea  aratimma.     Intro- 
dooed  to  Grermany  in  1847.     Flowers  in  the 
autumn?     Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist 
stove ;  should  be  planted  in  an  open  basket, 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  orchid- 
house  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Pbihula  Stuabth,  WaUich  (Stuart's 
Primrose). — ^Primulaoeas  §  Primulidas. — ^This 
18  a  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  producing 
a  tuft  of  several  large  broadly  lanceolate 
sharply  serrated  leaves,  which  are  shining 
above,  and  covered  below  with  a  yellowish 


mealy  farina.  The  flowers  are  produced  nume- 
rously in  an  umbel,  at  the  top  of  a  scape  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  high;  they  are  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  yellow,  with  an  orange  stain 
towards  the  centre ;  they  are  showy,  and  im- 
part a  rich  golden  glow  to  their  native  moun- 
tains. Native  of  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  Introduced  in  1845 
to  the  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  Flowers  in  the  summer  months. 
Culture, — Hardy,  thriving  in  a  cool  northern 
aspect;  peat  and  loam;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plant. 

Aristolochia  akouicida,  Jacquin  (Snake 
Birthwort).  —  Aristolochiacese.  —  A  slender 
plant,  twining  extensively,  with  distant  cor- 
date-acuminate leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  singular  blossoms  are  borne.  They  are 
inflated,  almost  white  at  the  base,  above  which 
they  are  funnel-shaped,  yellow,  with  red-brown 
reticulations,  the  top  being  oblique,  with  a 
long  deflexed  tapering  lip,  transversely  streaked 
with  red-brown.  Native  of  Carthagena.  In- 
troduced in  1845.  Flowers  in  December. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  employed  to  stultify 
serpents,  and,  given  in  large  quantities,  occa- 
sions their  death ;  it  is  also  said  that  the  juice, 
applied  to  the  recent  bite  of  a  serpent,  or  taken 
internally,  is  an  infallible  cure.  Culture* — 
Requires  a  stove;  sandy  loam  and  peat;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Steriphoma  paradoxuh,  Endlicher  (para- 
doxical Steriphoma). — Capparidaceas  §  Cap- 
pareas.  —  A  strikingly  handsome  shrub,  or 
bushy  tree,  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  the  branches  clothed  with  a  pile  of  short 
stellate  hairs,  and  having  alternate  lance- 
shaped  deep 'green  leaves,  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  attached  by  long  stalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  densely-crowded  racemes  at 
the  end  of  the  shoots,  their  stalks  being  erect, 
and  they  bending  downwards ;  they  consist  of 
a  cup-shaped  two-lobed  calyx,  covered  with 
a  rich  russet  orange-yellow  pile ;  within  this 
are  four  oblong  petals,  of  a  sulphur-yellow, 
beyond  which  the  stamens,  six  in  num- 
ber, project  as  much  as  two  inches,  curv- 
ing upwards.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  a  long 
I  stalk-like  extension  of  the  disk,   called  the 
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gynophore,  and  seems  as  though  projected  on 
a  slender  arm,  two  inches  from  the  flower ; 
when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  and 
attains  some  size.  Native  of  Caraccas  (alti- 
tude 1  to  2,000  feet).  Introduced  to  Berlin  in 
1847.^  Flowers  (wild)  in  ApriL  CuUure. — 
Bequires  a  stove,  75  degrees  Fahr.;  rich 
loamy  soil;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  sand,  under  bell-glasses,  in  heat 

IsoNiiHDBA.  GuTTA,  Hooher  (Gutta  Fercha 
tree).-— SapotacesB. — ^A  large  tree,  with  fine 
folii^e,  but,  in  other  respects,  remarkable  for 
its  product,  the  Gutta  Fercha  of  commerce, 
which  is  the  concrete  milky  juice  of  the  trunk. 
It  attains  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  sometimes 
a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  leathery,  and  obovate,  entire  on 
the  margin,  and  gradually  narrowing  at  the 
base  into  the  petiole;  green  above,  orange 
shining  beneatL  The  flowers  are  growing 
each  on  a  little  separate  stalk,  issuing  in  fasci- 
cles from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  assuming 
a  more  or  less  drooping  position ;  they  are 
sub-rotate^  with  a  short  tube,  and  six  ovate 
or  elliptic  spreading  lobes,  and  around  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  are  attached  twelve  promi- 
nent stamens;  they  are  succeeded  by  egg- 
shaped  fruit.  Native  of  the  Malay  Island. 
Introduced  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton. 
Flowers  ?     CuUttr««-*Bequires  a 

stove;  turfy  loam  and  peat;  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  uxider  beU-glasses^ 
or  by  layers. 

Allamanpa  PT7BXBULA,  voT.  OardneH  QSr. 
Grardner's  AUamanda). — Apocynaceo  §  nil- 
lughbeiBB."— This  appears  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  A, 
grandiflaray  under  which  name  it  was  figured 
in  1845  in  Faxton's  Magazine.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant,  |of  dwarf  shrubby  habit,  not 
scandent,  as  are  some  allied  kinds.  The 
younger  branches  are  puberulous,  or  covered 
with  fine  down-like  luurs.  The  leaves  are 
usually  temate,  sometimes  opposite,  leathery, 
oblong-acute^  attenuated  at  the  base,  and 
nearly  sessila;  they  are  smooth  above,  and 
downy /beneath.  The  flowers  grow  four  or 
five  together,  in  terminal  cymes ;  the  calyx- 
lobes  are  oblong,  acute,  and  smooth,  the  corolla 
large,  with  a  slender  tube  suddenly  swelling 
out  into  a  wide  bell-shaped  throat,  and  ex- 
panding into  five  roundish  lobes,  so  that,  when 
spread  out,  the  flowers  are  nearly  four  inches 
across.  Native  of  tiie  province  of  Fiauhy,  in 
Brazil.  Introduced  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
who  sent  seeds  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  nurseiy- 
man,  of  Edinburgh.  Flowers  from  July  to 
October.  Culture* — ^Bequires  a  stove  during 
its  growing  season;  tuHy  loam  and  peat; 
should  be  cut  back  annually ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  under 
glasses  in  a  mild  hot-bed. 


Bbjaria  jcstvaks,  MuHi  (glowing  B^a- 
ria).— Ericacess  §  BhododendTe8B.-*Qne  of  the 
finest  of  the  genus,  which  has  hitherto  been 
almost  unknown  in  our  gardens.  It  forms 
a  shrub  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
numerous  somewhat  whorled  branches,  clothed 
on  the  younger  parts,  as  on  the  fiower-stalks 
and  calices,  with  viscid  glandular  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic,  rusty  beneath  when  young, 
but  becoming  there  downy  and  glaucous,  and 
smooth  and  dark  green  above ;  they  are  ciliated 
with  glandular  hairs.  The  fiowers  are  pur* 
pie,  or  rose-coloured,  and  grow  in  terminal 
coiymbs ;  they  consist  of  five  equal  petals  of 
a  spathulate  figure,  overli4)ping  each  other, 
and  forming  a  funnel-like  flower,  but  not 
united  into  a  tube;  the  pistil  prqjects  con- 
siderably. Native  of  the  province  of  Chacha- 
poyas,  and  of  New  Grenada,  near  Gonzaaama. 
Introduced  in  1846,  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  to  the 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  Flowers  in  ? 
Culture. — Bequires  a  greenhouse;  turfy  peat 
soil?  propagated  most  readily  by  influrahing 
on  the  Azalea  indica. 

QBOTHAioniB  Zbthsbi^  Pappe  (Zeyher'a 
Orothamnus).— FroteacesB  §  Nucumentace8&- 
Froteideas. — A  very  beautiful  and  curious 
shrub,  growing  from  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
with  erect  purpUsh  villous  branches,  clothed 
with  sessile  imbricated  elliptic  leaves,  which 
are  externally  convex,  and  concave  within, 
glabrous,  margined  with  purple,  and  fringed 
with  coarse  hairs.  The  flower-heads  are  pro- 
duced two  or  three  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  drooping ;  the  conspicuous  part  con- 
sists of  the  leaves  ci  the  involucre  (the  part 
that  surrounds  the  flowers,)  which  are  mem- 
branaceous, and  petal-like,  of  a  rose-red 
colour  ;  the  exterior  leaves  are  oblong-obovate 
and  obtuse,  glabrous  within,  and  on  the  ex- 
terior shaggy  with  hairs ;  the  interior  ones 
smaller,  lance-shaped,  and  stiU  more  shaggy* 
The  flowers  themselves  are  quite  incon- 
spicuous. Native  of  man^y  places  on  the 
summit  of  Hottentot* s-HoUand  mountains,  at 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  where  it  was  flower- 
ing in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  not  yet  intro- 
duced to  England.  Ctdture. — ^It  will  require 
a  greenhouse ;  sandy  loamy  soil,  and  boun- 
tiful supplies  of  water  ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

Mahhillabia  clava,  Pfeiffer  (dub- 
shaped  Mammillaria). — Cactacesd  §  Melo- 
cactidse."— A  very  pretty  species  of  the  dwarf 
Cacti,  of  a  columnar  outline,  growing  a  foot 
or  more  high,  of  a  glaucous  green  colour,  and 
studded  over  with  teat-l£e  tubercles,  or 
mamiUsB^  which  are  of  a  pyramidal  form,  witii 
bluntly  angular  ddes,  densely  downy  in  the 
axils,  each  terminated  by  an  areola,  or  tuft  of 
from  eight  to  eleven  straight  pale  brown 
spreading  spines.  At  the  top  of  the  plant  are 
produced  two  or  three  hunge  showy  blossoms. 
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of  nnmeroiis  linear'dblong  or  eabspatlnikte 
petals,  which  are  serrated  towards  Uie  apex, 
and  terminate  in  a  projected  point  or  znncro  ; 
the  petals  are  straw  coloured,  the  exterior 
onee  tinged  with  dull  red.  Native  of  Mexico? 
Introduced  abont  1845.  Flowers  in  June. 
Culture, — ^Beqnires  a  greenhonse  j  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  old  mortar  and  charcoal ;  pro* 
pagated  bj  offsets  when  produced ;  these  may 
be  induced  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the 
plant. 

AcHmEKES  OCXI.IJLTA,  Hooker  (eyeleted 
Achimenes). — GesneracesB  §  Gesnereas. — 
A  pretty  flowered  but  rather  coarse  leaved 
species.  It  has  small  tuberous  roots,  and 
erect  purple,  somewhat  hairy,  stems,  from  cme 
to  two  feet  higfa,  with  opposite  oral-acu- 
minate  leaves,  of  rather  large  size,  coarsely 
serrated,  dark  green  and  wrinkled,  and  pur- 
plish on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
something  like  those  of  A,  picta ;  they  are 
bright,  downy,  and  of  a  deep  vermilion  colour, 
yellowish  beneath,  the  lunb  marked  with 
white  spots  (which  become  obsolete  in  age), 
having  a  black  dot  in  the  centre.  It  would 
be  a  very  ornamental  plant  if  the  leaves  were 
smaller.  Native  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
whence  roots  were  sent  by  Mr.  Seemann  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  Introduced  in 
1847.  Flowers  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
probably  at  other  seasons,  according  to  the 
time  at  which  growth  commences.  Culture* 
-^Should  be  started  in  a  stove  or  hot-bed, 
and  grown  in  a  cool  stove  temperature  till 
nearly  in  bloom,  and  then,  if  in  summer, 
removed  to  a  greenhouse ;  if  bloomed  in  the 
winter  it  must  be  kept  in  a  stove  ;  light  soil, 
moderately  rich  ;  propagated  freely  by  its 
tnbers. 

Sn>A  niTBOXSBiiCA,  Hooker  (entire-leaved 
Sida). — ^MalvaceiB  §  Side».— -A  small  tree, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  much  branched 
in  the  upper  part,  the  younger  branches  being 
clothed  with  stellate  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
large,  roundish,  heart  shaped,  with  an  acute 
poinl^  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath.  The 
flowers  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ; 
they  are  solitary,  rather  large,  three  inches 
across,  and  showy,  yellow,  witii  a  deep  orange- 
colouied  spot  at  the  base  of  each  <^  the 
broadly  ovate-cuneate  oblique  petals.  Native 
of  New  Grenada.  Introduced  many  years 
since,  but  date  unknown.  Flowers  iii  May. 
Culture. — ^Requires  a  stove ;  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  placed  in  a  hot-bed. 

BxsTBBFiA  SLxa  ANS,  Kartteti  (elegant  Bes- 
trepia).— OrchidacesB  §  Malaxe»-Pleurothal- 
lidflB. — ^A  small  but  very  pretty  orchid,  of 
peculiarly  neat  aspect  It  grows  in  tufts, 
with  little  round  short  stems,  bearing  each 
one  leaf  at  their  summit^  from  the  axils  of 


which  leaf  issues  the  short  raceme  of  three  to 
seven  flowers.  The  leaves  are  small,  ellip- 
tical, deep  green,  thick  and  rigid.  The  flowers 
grow  on  slender  stalks,  and  maintain  an 
almost  constant  succession  ;  the  upper  sepal 
is  narrow,  terminating  in  a  thickened  point,  and 
is  marked  with  three  longitudinal  red  lines ; 
the  two  lower  sepals  cohere  into  an  oblong 
flgure,  recurved  at  the  apex,  deep  yellow, 
delicately  spotted  with  red  ;  the  lip  is  of  the 
same  colours,  but  half  the  size,  and  has  a 
little  incurved  tooth  on  each  side  near  the 
base  ;  the  petals  are  small  and  narrow  ;  the 
expanded  blossoms  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  across.  Native  of  Caraocas  (altitude 
5  to  6,000  feet),  growing  on  the  mossy 
branches  of  trees  in  damp  shady  woods.  In- 
troduced to  Berlin  in  1847.  Flowers  all  the 
year,  especially  from  December  to  ApriL 
CWltifv. -» Requires  a  stove  (66  d^rees 
Fahr.);  should  be  attached  to  a  block  of  wood; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Eugenia  Mobitziaha,  Kareten  (Moritz's 
Eugenia). — Myrtacen  §  Myrtesa.— -A  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub^  or  rather,  in  its  native 
country,  a  large  tree,  growing  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  feet  high ;  it  however  blooms 
freely  when  from  two  to  tliree  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  elliptic,  rounded  at  both 
extremities,  and  about  four  inches  long, 
leathery,  with  pellucid  dots,  bright  green 
above,  and  coloured  with  ochrey  powder 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  borne  numerously 
in  axillary  cymes ;  in  size  and  appearance 
resembling  those  of  the  ccmmion  mptle,  very 
fragrant^  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  leaves 
and  fruit  have  a  flne  cinnamon  perfume^  and 
the  wood  is  much  prized  by  the  natives  (who 
call  the  tree  Ghtayabo  negro)  firomits  blackish 
colour.  Native  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia 
(altitude  5  to  7,000  feet).  Flowers  there  in 
December.  Introduced  to  Berlin  in  1847. 
Culture. — Requires  a  cool  part  of  the  stove ; 
rich  loamy  soil;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand,  under  bell-glasses,  in  heat 
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As  there  are  many  new  sorts  before  the 
public,  and  those  who  do  not  plant  the  full 
extent  of  their  usual  or  former  crops  will 
repent  the  omission,  we  think  a  few  hints 
may  be  useful  with  regard  to  Ihe  present 
candidates  for  public  favour,  and  the  mode  and 
proportions  in  which  they  might  be  judiciously 
used.  There  are  s<mie  kinds  that  have  been 
out  a  season  or  two^  but  are  in  such  demand, 
that  they  are  as  difficult  to  procure  as  if  they 
had  not  been  sent  out  at  alL  Others  have 
not  been  sent  out,  and  it  is  the  price  alone 
that  prevents  those  who  plant  from  pur- 
chasing.   The  flrst»  perhaps,  in  importance 
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is  Thnrston'a  Conqueror,  a  handsomely  formed 
thin-skinned  potato,  of  high  quality,  very 
solid,  heavy,  and  well  flavoured,  whose  intro- 
duction at  a  public  dinner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society  gave  sixty  persons  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  them.  This  potato  is  very  prolific, 
and,  the  stock  being  short,  it  was  announced 
for  sale  at  six  shillings  per  peck,  or  a  gninea 
per  busheL  It  would  be  unwise  to  plant  this 
the  first  year  for  table,  because  every  bushel 
that  may  be  grown  will  be  seized  upon  with 
avidity  at  no  great  reduction  of  price.  All 
that  could  be  got  might  be  profitably  grown 
for  seed  potatoes.  No  potato  grower  should 
omit  growing  a  few.  Burgess's  Prolific 
is  another  excellent  kind,  not  much  out  yet, 
but  well  named,  inasmuch  as  a  peck  has 
produced  four  sacks.  This  is  an  excellent 
variety,  of  good  flavour,  and  well  deserving  a 
place.  AUeway*s  Early  Sonning  is  another 
excellent  potato,  let  out  last  year,  and  should 
have  a  place.  Looker's  Oxonian  and  Soden's 
Early  Oxford  are  fine  potatoes ;  and  whUe 
so  many  of  these  really  excellent  sorts  are  to 
be  had,  it  is  unwise,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
trust  the  old  sorts,  except  on  ground  liiat 
has  not  been  used  for  this  v^etable.  But  of 
late  there  has  been  a  variety  in  great  request 
for  late  planting  and  using  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  as  new  potatoes  ;  we  allude 
to  Chapman's  Kidney,  which  we  have  treated 
two  different  ways,  with  great  success  in  both 
instances.  We  planted  them  the  first  of  July, 
and  took  them  up  in  November.  They  were 
not  in  any  way  different  in  appearance  from 
new  potatoes.  We  preserved  them  through  the 
winter  in  mould,  so  that  they  were  as  much 
surrounded  with  it  and  packed  in  it  as  if  they 
were  growing.  We  put  straw  round  the  heap 
of  mould,  and  again  six  inches  thickness  of 
mould  outside,  banked  up  like  a  cone.  In 
the  cones  of  potatoes  and  earth  thus  formed 
there  was  not  more  than  two  bushels,  or  at 
most  three,  and  we  preferred  this  to  a  pit  and 
bank  made  in  the  usual  way,  because,  as  we 
only  disturb  one  heap  at  a  time,  they  are  in 
good  condition  till  all  are  used,  whereas  if  a 
pit  is  opened  the  air  is  let  in,  and  the  whole 
are  the  worse  for  it  after  a  few  days.  These 
potatoes,  if  opened  any  time  from  December 
to  March,  are  as  white  and  as  clean  as  new 
potatoes,  and,  when  scrubbed  with  a  hard 
brush,  would  deceive  many,  and  have  de- 
ceived hundreds  in  the  London  markets.  If 
they  are  carefully  boiled  they  are  tender  and 
well  flavoured,  far  more  acceptable  to  our 
taste  than  forced  potatoes.  The  other  way 
that  we  treated  them  was  to  plant  them  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  in  November  the 
haulm  was  cut  off  dose,  the  earth  patted 
down  close  along  the  rows,  and  full  six 
inches  thick  of  soil  put  on  them  to  protect 


them  from  frost;  by  digging  between  these 
rows,  winter  greens,  autumn  beans  and  pea.s 
and  almost  any  other  crop  that  was  wanted, 
could  be  placed  between  them,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, winter  greens.  These  potatoes  were 
dug  as  they  weni  wanted,  just  as  new  potatoes 
are,  and  nothing  could  better  repay  us  for  the 
little  extra  trouble.  As  the  rows  were  com- 
pleted, the  space  they  occupied  was  forked  or 
dug,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  some  other  crop 
placed  thereon.  Of  this  potato,  therefore, 
we  cannot  but  recommend  a  few  ;  for  they 
eat  well  when  old  ones  begin  to  grow  and  are 
getting  much  worse.  Although  we  have 
mentioned  these  sorts  as  well  worth  notice, 
we  will  not  venture  a  word  against  others, 
nor  will  we  pretend  that  older  varieties  are  at 
all  deteriorated  by  age.  In  selecting  seed 
potatoes,  one  point  should  be  attended  to 
above  all  others.  Never  use  any  that  have 
begun  to  grow  if  it  can  by  any  means  be 
avoided.  The  use  of  sets  from  potatoes  half 
spent  has  been  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
greater  portion  of  failures,  and  it  is  next  to 
throwing  away  the  ground  and  the  seed,  for  it 
is  running  the  greatest  risk  of  losing  the 
labour  as  well  as  the  crop.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  autumnal  planting. 
It  is  opposed  by  many,  but  we  have  never 
known  an  instance  of  failure  in  our  practioe, 
and  we  do  not  believe  it  ever  does  fail  if 
proper  attention  be  paid.  We  have  seen 
crop  after  crop  destroyed  by  the  rot,  but  it 
was  chiefly  because  cut  sets  were  used,  and 
the  planting  too  shallow.  We  never  use  cut 
sets,  and  always  plant  six  inches  deep,  and  not 
one  winter  in  fif^y  would  kill  or  even  damage 
them  under  these  circumstances.  One  of  the 
worst  evils  of  autumn  planting  is  shallow 
planting;  but  even  this  will  not  often  destroy 
whole  sets ;  whereas  even  deep  planting  will 
not  always  save  cut  sets.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  if  we  had  none  but  fine  large 
potatoes  we  should  like  to  waste  them  by 
planting  whole  ;  but  the  sort  to  be  chosen  are 
such  as,  according  to  the  proper  size  of  the 
tuber,  would  be  considered  too  small  for 
market,  and  yet  not  the  smallest  of  the  re- 
jected. A  potato  one-third  of  the  size  to 
which  the  finest  naturally  grow  would  be 
scarcely  looked  at  in  a  market,  but  for  seed  it 
would  be  admirable.  The  round  sorts  of 
potato,  of  the  largest  varieties,  would  be 
quite  large  enough  if  of  the  size  of  a 
green  walnut,  and  of  the  small  varieties,  the 
size  of  the  walnut  without  its  green  husk 
would  be  quite  large  enough  for  seed*  It  has 
been  often  objected  that  autumn  planted 
potatoes  come  up  earlier,  and  are  liable  to  be 
cut  off  by  frost  after  they  are  above  ground ; 
but  when  potatoes  are  fairly  up,  the  earth 
should  be  drawn. up  to  thero,  so  as  to  leave 
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only  the  tops  out,  and  we  have  before  now 
had  a  whole  piece  of  some  acres  cut  down 
to  the  ground  by  frost,  but  it  has  not  pre- 
vented a  fresh  growth  and  a  heavj  crop.  Nor 
do  we  object  to  spring  planting,  if  the  seed 
potato  has  not  shot  at  the  eyes.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  procuring  in  spring,  seed  tubers  that 
have  not  grown  even  in  the  pits,  and  been 
denuded  of  the  shoots  and  dried.  Potatoes 
for  seed  ought  to  be  kept  dry  and  cold,  and 
have  free  access  of  air. 

The  floor  of  a  dry  cold  cellar,  where  they  may 
be  frequently  turned  over,  but  where  they  are, 
nevertheless,  free  from  frost ;  or  a  cold  interior 
room,  where  there  is  plenty  of  air,  but  no 
warmth,  frost,  nor  moisture,  will  keep  the 
potatoes  longer  than  they  can  be  kept  in  any 
other  way  ;  and  so  far  from  caring  about  the 
time  of  planting,  if  this  freedom  from  growth 
can  be  secured,  we  have  planted  Chapman's 
kidney  in  July  without  its  having  grown; 
and,  that  we  might  see  the  effect  of  the  same 
treatment  of  other  potatoes,  we  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  preserving  other  sorts  to  plant  at 
the  same  time,  and  succeeded  in  getting  ex- 
cellent crops ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  kidney,  for  they  were,  one  and 
all,  watery,  and  of  no  flavour,  or  a  bad  one. 
There  is,  therefore,  something  in  the  nature 
of  Chapman's  kidney  that  renders  it  capable 
of  bearing  this  treatment  when  others  will 
not  We  need  hardly  say  that  they  do  not 
grow  so  large  from  July  to  November  as  they 
would  if  planted  earlier,  but  they  would  not 
then  be,  as  they  are  now — a  substitute  for  new 
potatoes.  Tons  weight  of  them  are  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  market  between  January  and 
April,  in  pottle  baskets,  and  at  about  sixpence 
per  pound.  The  fruiterers  and  dealers  know 
the  difference,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
their  customers  should.  These  potatoes,  when 
taken  up  in  November,  may  be  pitted  the 
same  as  others  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  not  matured  and  ripened  like 
those  which  have  had  a  whole  season  to  grow 
in,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  ground 
covered  up  against  frost,  or  be  packed  again 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  exclude  air,  which  is 
the  nearest  imitation  of  their  condition  while 
undisturbed  that  we  can  provide  them.  The 
ash-leafed  kidney  is  a  great  favourite,  and 
some  ought  always  to  be  grown.  Many  of 
those  who  are  more  clever  than  their  neigh- 
boars,  and  see,  or  pretend  to  see,  everything 
to  the  bottom,  discovered  that  Chapman's  kid- 
ney and  the  ash- leafed  kidney  were  the  same. 
One  season  after  they  were  let  out,  these 
people  were  exposed,  and  the  newspaper  in 
which  they  were  allowed  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
found knowledge  was  very  properly  con- 
demned for  allowing  the  ignorance  or  design 
of  one  set  of  men  to  damage  the  interests  of 
49. 


any  body.  Nothing  but  the  known  disposition 
of  the  paper  to  decry  everjrthing  that  was  not 
first  made  known  through  its  columns,  by  per- 
sons in  the  circle  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
prevented  the  highly  injurious  statement,  that 
the  vendor  of  the  potato  was  an  impostor, 
from  doing  him  a  serious  mischief.  The  ash- 
leaf  kidney  is  very  distinct  from  all  other 
potatoes,  and  justly  a  favourite.  Chapman's 
kidney  would  grow  very  much  larger  if  planted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ash-leaf,  and  the  differ- 
ence would  be  manifest.  There  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  seed  till  July,  but  we  have  succeeded 
thus  : — Those  we  want  for  seed  are  selected 
at  the  digging;  all  those  too  small  for  eat- 
ing, and  too  large  to  throw  to  the  pigs, 
those  of  an  ugly  shape,  or  with  any  kind  of 
damage,  are  thrown  aside  for  seed  ;  when  all 
the  crop  is  dug  to  be  stored,  it  is  only  one 
job  to  keep  all  the  handsome  ones  for  use,  and 
throw  aside  the  others.  These  are  to  be  spread 
over  the  ground  to  have  the  sun  and  the  wind 
when  there  is  no  frost,  and  to  be  covered  with 
a  very  thick  covering  of  litter  or  pease-haulm 
at  night,  to  be  kept  on  if  there  is  frost. 
They  should  be  turned  with  a  wooden  rake 
for  several  days,  and  they  will  all  get  thick- 
skinned  and  green.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  and  what  is  c&Ued  greened,  they  are  to 
be  kept  dry  and  cool — the  colder  and  drier  the 
better,  so  they  be  not  frosted.  Here  they  must 
be  spread  and  turned  in  the  house,  as  they 
were  before  on  the  open  ground,  so  that  they 
cannot  sweat,  nor,  by  being  in  close  contact, 
get  damp.  In  the  spring  they  may  be  occa- 
sionally spread  out,  on  drying  windy  days,  on 
mats,  in  the  open  air^  but  be  taken  in  ngain  at 
night  and  replaced  in  the  coldest  apartment. 
The  seed  potatoes  thus  treated  will  be  found 
in  no  disposition  to  start,  and  will,  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  be  as  sound  as  any  seed  need  be. 
And  as  we  are  upon  the  subject,  we  wish  we 
could  impress  upon  all  potato  growers  to  select 
at  the  digf]ring-up  time  their  seed  potatoes, 
which,  to  be  effective  without  waste,  should 
be  the  smallest  of  the  middlings,  and  the 
largest  of  the  chats  ;  and  from  the  moment 
they  are  selected,  treat  them  as  for  seed,  and 
not  allow  them  to  sweat  and  damp  like  those 
preserved  for  sale.  Let  them  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  be  turned,  dried,  and 
greened ;  when  they  are  laid  by  for  the  winter, 
they  are  far  less  inclined  to  grow.  As  these, 
however,  are  of  all  the  seasons,  and  come  up  in 
the  hot  months,  let  them  green  on  a  shady 
border.  After  the  first  three  or  four  days' 
drying,  turn  them  and  cover  them  from  wet. 
When  they  are  laid  by,  let  it  be  on  a  wood 
floor,  in  an  inner  room,  cool,  and  protected 
from  the  chance  of  frost.  Such  extra  pnins 
will  repay  itself  tenfold,  for  they  are,  after 
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this  care,  less  liable  to  everytbing  that  can 
injure  a  crop.  Those  who  take  any  pains 
with  this  excellent  and  valuable  esculent 
should  banisli  from  their  minds  all  the  mis- 
chievous advice  they  have  read,  urging  the 
abandonment  of  the  potato  as  a  crop.  Such 
pernicious  writings,  from  what  was  by  accident 
made  a  sort  of  authority,  did  unfortunately 
prevail  among  ignorant  men,  and  less  planting 
was  the  consequence.  The  potato,  as  we  said 
from  the  very  first,  has  always  been  subject  to 
disease,  though  not  so  virulent  as  the  recent 
visitations  proved ;  but  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  sensible  to  recommend  the  planting 
of  no  more  wheat  the  years  it  was  affected 
with  the  smut.  We  would  urge  gentlemen  in 
particular  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  gardens 
to  the  cultivation  of  sorts  they  have  not  yet 
grown  ;  and  those  we  have  mentioned  are 
recommended  in  '*  Glenny's  Garden  Alma- 
nack," (a  work  for  the  last  few  years  looked 
up  to  as  the  best  authority  for  new  and  good 
things  in  the  fruit,  kitchen,  and  flower  garden) 
under  the  head  of  "  Some  of  the  best  Y^e- 
tables,"  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  best  Jlavaured  and  moit  productive 
potatoes, — Thurston's  Conqueror,  a  splendid 
kidney,  going  out  this  season  ;  Soden*s  Early 
Oxford  (round) ;  Looker's  Oxonian ;  Rilott's 
Flour-ball ;  Allowa/s  Early  Sonning  ;  Chap- 
man's Kidney  (for  July  planting)  ;  Burgess's 
Prolific" 

This  was  our  text  for  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
our  readers  to  grow  some  of  each.  The  prin- 
cipal agents  and  seed-shops  can  supply  them  ; 
or  any  one  of  the  parties  whose  potatoes  are 
recommended,  could,  we  presume,  supply  the 
whole.  Bilott,  for  instance,  of  Donnington, 
Lincoln,  whose  Flour-ball  has  been  out  some 
time,  must  grow  pretty  well  all  the  potatoes 


of  any  consequence  that  are  out  The  editor 
of  the  Almanac  is  most  likely  in  communica* 
tion  with  most,  if  not  all  the  growers.  For 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  all 
be  advertised  in  the  Almanac  ;  but  this  is  not 
our  business  ;  everybody  should  apply  to  his 
own  nurseryman  for  what  he  wants,  before  he 
troubles  himself  about  anybody  dse.  It  is 
quite  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  the 
people  who  make  the  most  noise  about  a 
thing  can  serve  it  best ;  if  a  thing  is  worth 
having,  it  is  soon  in  the  hands  of  all  the  trade, 
and  easily  procured.  Our  business  now  is 
only  to  urge  on  those  who  grow  no  potatoes^ 
to  grow  a  few,  and  let  them  be  the  best  sorts ; 
and  those  who  have  always  grown  them,  to 
grow  a  few  of  the  kinds  we  have  mentioned, 
and  any  new  varieties  they  may  be  able  to  get 
worth  the  trouble.  They  will  always  find 
some  sorts  do  better  than  others  in  their 
ground,  and  it  is  only  by  trying  that  they  can 
ascertain ;  for  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
similarity  between  good  potatoes  when  well 
codced,  there  is  a  very  great  distinction  in 
the  flavour.  Many  sorts  are  destitute  of 
flavour,  we  admit  They  may  be  dry,  sound, 
floury,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tasteless ; 
whereas  others  have  a  very  distinct  and 
agreeable  flavour  in  addition  to  all  the  excels 
lences  of  appearance  and  texture.  But  sup* 
pose  any  one  of  these  first-rate  kinds  prove 
watery,  ill-flavoured,  waxy,  or  otherwise 
faulty,  attribute  it  to  the  ground.  Sell  the 
crop  (for  seed),  which  will  be  in  every  re- 
spect as  good  as  the  finest  quality,  so  long  as 
they  are  true,  to  plant  any  where  else  ;  at  the 
same  time  too,  o^ers  may  be-^-nay,  will  be — 
found  altogether  as  excellent.  It  is  onlj  by 
growing  the  different  kinds  that  we  can  dis* 
cover  this,  and,  therefore,  every  really  ap- 
proved sort  should  be  tried. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  have 
laid  down  for  the  government  of  those  who 
propose  to  encourage  the  allotment  system, 
we  shall  confine  the  directions  for  the  small 
holders  to  those  subjects  which  may  be  called 
useful.  We  mean  those  vegetables  that  are 
wanted  in  a  family;  for  wo  hold  that  it  is 
unwise  to  tempt  the  industrious  classes  to 
cultivate  subjects  that  are  either  useless  or 
extravagant  To  a  working  man  time  is  an 
object  If  the  few  hours  he  can  spare  are 
devoted  to  a  vegetable  garden  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  he  may  succeed  in  keeping  it  in  good 
order;  but  if  he  were  encouraged  to  grow 
flowers,  he  would  lose  more  time  over  a  rod 
than  forty  rods  of  vegetables  would  require, 
and  unless  he  set  up  florist,  and  sold  what  he 
raised,  his  family  would  be  the  worse,  instead 


of  the  better,  for  his  garden.  Besides,  allot- 
ments ought  to  be  given  for  use  and  providing 
for  home  consumption ;  trading  ought  to  be 
discouraged.  The  benevolently-disposed  in- 
dividuals of  a  neighbourhood  ought  by  no 
means  to  allow  allotments  to  be  given  to  those 
who  cannot  consume  the  produce,  until  all  are 
provided  for  who  could  make  use  of  it.  If 
there  are  more  allotments  than  are  required 
by  proper  objects,  the  others  may  be  let  to 
persons  for  amusement  or  for  gain ;  but  there 
should  be  different  terms  proposed,  and  the 
holders  should  be  under  agreement  to  give 
up,  at  very  short  notice,  in  favour  of  eligibfe 
applicants.  This,  however,  does  not  so  much 
affect  the  present  work  as  the  managers  them- 
selves, and  we  may  leave  it  alone,  with  this 
one  remark,  that  we  contemplate  the  hoMen 
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to  be  under  restriction  to  grow  nothing  that 
is  not  useful  in  a  familj,  and  within  the  rea- 
sonable wants  of  the  industrious  classes ;  and 
in  the  order  of  their  usefulness  do  we  propose 
to  introduce  the  productions  of  garden  allot- 
ments. After  giving  something  like  a  general 
instruction  as  to  the  management  of  particular 
subjects,  we  shall  add  a  sort  of  calendar,  or 
remembrancer,  of  the  monthly  duties,  and  in 
another  paper  we  will  give  lists  of  the  best  and 
most  profitable  sorts  of  seeds  and  plants  with 
which  to  stock  the  garden.  After  giving  our 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  allotment 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  holder,  the  work 
will  proceed  for  itself,  as  we  propose,  in  the 
order  of  importance  in  which  we  hold  the 
various  productions. 

THE  ALLOTinSNTS. 

These  should  contain  twenty  rods,  at  the 
least ;  forty  would  be  better.  Water  should 
be  within  reach ;  a  road,  properly  made,  should 
pass  every  plot  An  overseer  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  keep  those  roads  in  repair,  and  see 
that  no  abuses  exist.  Paths  of  three  feet 
should  separate  the  allotments  from  each  other, 
eighteen  inches  of  which  to  belong  to  each, 
dofficient  marks  being  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  path  by  stakes  driven  down  to  the  surface, 
tind  no  hedges,  or  other  partition,  allowed. 
£ach  allotment  may  have  two  good  apple- 
trees  and  one  pear-tree,  (Ribstone  Pippin, 
French  Crab,  and  Swan's  Egg,  or  Chaumon- 
telle ;)  the  former,  because  they  keep  well,  and 
Are  useful  and  whdesome,  even  baked  with- 
out sugar;  the  latter,  because  they  come  in 
as  a  seasonable  treat  when  fruit  is  scarce. 
These  should  be  inx>vided ;  and  if  they  be  not 
there,  the  overseer  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
cure them  for  such  as  want  them,  and  receive 
the  amount  in  weekly  payments.  But  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  men  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  trees,  all  that  are  necessary 
may  be  limited  to  two  or  three  gooseberry 
and  currant-trees,  say  half-a-dozen ;  three 
gooseberry,  one  red,  one  white,  and  one 
-black  currant  We  are  not  going  into  details 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  indulgences 
should  be  allowed,  but  too  much  of  it  cannot 
be  good  for  the  class  we  contemplate  as  allot- 
ment-holders. An  allotment,  then,  being  de- 
livered over  to  a  poor  family  on  this  condition, 
and  such  restrictions  imposed  as  shall  demand 
an  industrious  cultivation  of  the  ground,  pro- 
vision also  being  made  for  the  supply  of  tools, 
seeds,  and  other  necessaries,  at  cost  price,  and 
payment  for  the  same  at  a  trifle  per  week, 
the  bees  may  be  fairly  turned  into  their  hive, 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  profitable  occupation, 
that  will  yield  them  necessaries  in  abundance, 
luxuries  in  moderation,  and  among  other  be- 
nefits, afford  them  healthful  and  rational  occu- 
patiimi 


THS  POTATO  AKD  ITS  CULTURE. 

This  beyond  description  useful  and  valu- 
able vegetable  has  occupied  more  than  usual 
attention  of  late  years,  and  the  visitation  of 
disease  to  which  it  has  been  subject  has  led 
to  its  neglect  as  a  leading  crop.  Whether 
from  a  wicked  design  to  enhance  the  price  of 
other  food,  or  from  great  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  potato  and  its  maladies,  matters 
not,  but  persons  in  authority  and  of  supposed 
talent  have  seriously  recommended  the  aban- 
donment of  its  cultivation,  and  too  many  who 
have  faith  in  great  names  have  followed  the 
pernicious  advice.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
eases of  potatoes,  they  were  as  well  known 
half  a  century  ago  as  at  this  moment.  In  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Owen  at  the  Gardeners' 
and  Stewards'  Mutual  Instruction  Society, 
there  was  an  allusion  made  to  the  disease  in 
potatoes,  and  Mr.  Owen,  having  read  this 
paper  long  before  the  Commissioners  made  a 
fuss  about  the  disease,  was  not  influenced  by 
the  late  visitation,  nor  by  the  long,  useless, 
and  mysterious  reports  of  the  professors,  who 
fancied  they  had  made  a  discovery,  while  the 
old  farmers  and  cultivators  knew  too  well 
that  it  was  an  old  acquaintance.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Mr.  Owen's  paper : — 

'*  The  disorderi  to  which  the  potato  is  liable 
are.  Dry  Hot,  Curl,  and  Scab*  The  flrst  of 
these,  which  is  most  dangerous,  makes  its 
ravages  among  our  old  mellow  varieties,  coi> 
roding  them  as  a  canker,  commencing  where 
some  bruise,  scab,  or  wound  has  effected  an 
opening  on  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  tubers,  and, 
by  admitting  atmospheric  air  to  mix  with  the 
saccharine  and  other  juices  of  the  potato,  causes 
gangrene  to  set  in,  and  in  a  few  months  in- 
fects the  whole  tuber,  and  it  becomes  a  brown 
putrid  mass. 

"  The  Curl  is  a  disease  that  a  few  harvest 
kinds  are  subject  to,  such  as  Bangor^  Red 
Nose  Kidney^  and  most  of  the  kidney  vari- 
eties. It  is  caused  by  allowing  them  to  become 
too  ripe  before  dug  out ;  if  ts^en  up  whilst  in 
a  growing  state,  before  the  stalks  wither,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  until  they 
turn  green  in  the  ccdour,  the  propensity  to 
curl  will  be  remedied. 

"  The  Scab  infects  ail  potatoes  grown  on 
lands  void  of  fertility,  that  are  worn  out  or 
too  long  under  the  operation  of  the  plough, 
and  I  would  not  advise  a  potato  crop  in  such 
soils.  The  farmer  should  endeavour  to  have 
his  potatoes  for  seed  from  moor  or  mountain 
soils,  and  if  such  cannot  be  procured,  from 
mellow  fresh  ones ;  always  avoiding  seed  from 
worn  out  land. 

'*  Never  plant  seed  that  are  pinked,  or  in- 
fected with  dry  rot  ,*  in  all  such  cases  a  whole 
or  partial  failure  will  be  the  result :  neither 
should  potatoes  be  cut  into  sections ;  it  is  a 
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mistaken  economy,  and  should  not  be  prac- 
tised. Cuts,  or  scillans,  are  liable  to  fail 
during  long  drought ;  whole  tubers  are  not  at 
all  subject  to  such  failure.  The  seed  should 
be  chosen  at  the  time  of  ploughing  out,  select- 
ing the  large  for  table  or  market,  the  small  or 
refuse  for  pigs  and  poultrj',  retaining  only  for 
the  purpose  of  seed  those  a  little  under  the 
medium  size." 

The  above,  as  the  writing  of  a  practical 
man  in  Ireland,  where  the  disease  was  by  far 
the  worst,  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
firms, if  any  confirmation  were  necessary,  the 
propriety  of  a  practice  that  we  have  adopted 
successfully  for  very  many  years,  the  planting 
of  whole  sets.  Without  inquiring  into  first 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  potatoes,  we  may 
fairly  state  second  causes,  and  among  these 
may  be  mentioned — 

Constantly  planting  them  in  the  same  ground. 

Constantly  planting  the  same  seed. 

Storing  them  before  they  are  dry  enough. 

Planting  them  after  they  have  begun  to  grow. 

Planting  cut  sets  out  of  condition. 
We  are  content  to  know  that  these  causes, 
which  we  can  understand,  are  too  frequently 
the  foundation  of  bad  results ;  therefore  avoid 
them.  The  potato  may  be  planted  with  ad- 
vantage in  autumn ;  but  so  long  as  the  eyes 
have  not  begun  to  vegetate,  it  matters  not 
when  they  are  planted ;  and  if  the  eyes  have 
begun  to  vegetate,  no  matter  how  early  it  is, 
the  risk  is  always  great.  According  to  the 
height  of  the  haulm,  so  ought  you  to  choose 
your  distance  for  planting ;  the  sun  ought  to 
reach  the  earth  between  the  rows,  and  there- 
fore the  width  from  row  to  row  should  be 
according  to  the  kinds  in  use.  Dwarf  kinds 
may  be  eighteen  inches  apart ;  ordinary  kinds 
two  feet;  tall-growing,  two  feet  six  inches. 
They  should  be  all  planted  six.  inches  deep, 
that  is,  fairly  with  six  inches  of  soil  above 
them,  and  from  nine  inches  for  small  kinds, 
to  eighteen  inches  for  large  kinds,  apart  in  the 
rows.  They  should  be  whole  sets.  When 
they  have  advanced  in  growth,  they  should  be 
earthed  up  well  with  the  boil  drawn  from 
between  the  rows ;  keeping  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  picking  off*  the  flower  buds  when 
they  come,  are  all  that  need  be  done,  until  the 
haulm  turns  brown,  when  they  may  be  con- 
sidered ripe.  Take  advantage  of  fine  weather 
for  digging  them  up,  spread  them  a  little  on 
the  surface  to  dry,  or,  if  obliged  to  remove 
them,  spread  them  out  under  cover  for  a  few 
days  to  completely  dry  the  surface.  And  we 
come  now  to  an  important  period,  on  which  so 
much  depends.  If  fhey  could  be  spread  singly 
on  a  floor  or  shelves,  free  from  heat,  frost,  and 
wet,  it  would  be  the  perfection  of  keeping, 
even  to  the  day  of  use.  The  longer,  therefore, 
they  can  be  so  kept,  the  better  they  will  store, 


for  the  more  will  the  moisture  near  the  £ur^ 
face  evaporate ;  and  that  moisture  is  often  the 
only  thing  that  makes  a  naturally  good  potato 
bad.  Nine-tenths  of  the  potatoes  consumed 
in  London  are  spoiled  by  some  hours'  soaking 
in  water,  thus  undoing  all  that  the  best  pre- 
servation in  the  world  has  been  doing. 

The.  preserving  of  the  potato,  then,  consists 
in  the  best  you  can  do  towards  carrying  out 
the  three  necessary  points, — absence  of  frost, 
absence  of  wet,  and  absence  of  heat  Theae 
can  be  secured  by  pitting  them  in  a  dry  soil 
on  straw,  surrounded  by  straw,  and  covered 
with  earth  enough  to  exclude  frost ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  degree 
of  dryness  befoi'e  they  are  pitted ;  and  before 
any  trouble  is  taken  with  them  they  should 
be  sorted ;  those  which  are  too  small  for  any- 
thing else  should  be  kept  out  for  the  pigs, 
those  which  are  large  enough  for  planting,  but 
not  large  enough  for  eating,  should  be  taken 
out  for  that  purpose,  and  the  best  only  pitted. 
Dig  a  hole  or  trench  in  the  highest  and  driest 
part  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  well  drained  ; 
say  the  hole  shall  be  twelve  inches  deep,  four 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  you  please.  Put  dry 
sand,  or  small  gravel,  or  peat  earth,  or  straw, 
at  the  bottom,  six  inches  deep,  and  upon  thiii 
the  potatoes,  even  over  the  bottom,  and  heaped 
up  like  a  bank,  to  a  complete  ridge,  the  whole 
distance ;  let  there  be  six  inches  depth  of  new 
dry  straw  along  both  sides,  and  earth  six  inches 
thick  on  that,  forming  a  complete  bank.  In 
this  way  they  will  preserve  through  the  winter. 
For  the  use  of  families  it  has,  however,  been 
found  better  to  form  single  cones  of  about  a 
sack,  so  that  when  opened  they  can  all  be 
removed  into  the  house,  instead  of  opening  a 
ridge  at  one  end  and  letting  the  air  in. 

THE   CABBAGE   TRIBE. 

The  common  Cabbage,  the  Savoy,  the 
pickling  or  red  Cabbage,  Brussela.  Sprouta, 
Scotch  Kale,  and  Coleworta,  appear  to  be  one 
class,  and  Cauliflower  and  the  Brocolis  an- 
other. Viewing  these  in  their  general  cha- 
racter, as  vegetables  for  a  family,  we  do  not 
care  to  have  too  many  dependent  on  one  sow- 
ing; but  as  the  difference  of  the  season  of 
planting  out  has  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with 
the  time  of  perfecting  their  growth  than  the 
season  of  sowing,  more  may  be  done  with 
all  the  Cabbage  tribe  with  one  sowing  at 
the  end  of  July  than  any  body  who  has  not 
tried  it  can  be  aware  of.  After  they  are  well 
up,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  handled,  some  of  the  largest  may  be  pricked 
out,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  to  gain 
strength  for  planting  out;  in  about  three  weeks 
another  batch  of  the  strongest  may  be  taken 
and  pricked  out  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in 
another  fortnight  the  rest  may  be  seryed  so ; 
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und  from  these  beds  into  which  thej  are 
pricked  out  they  maj  be  planted  out  from 
time  to  time,  where  thej  are  to  remain  till 
ready  for  consumption.  The  ordinary  Cab- 
bage is  useful  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  in- 
stant it  has  green  enough  to  eat,  for  it  is  all 
wholesome,  and  the  younger  the  plant  the 
more  tender.  It  is  common  in  autumn  to 
plant  out  young  cabbages,  not  more  than  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  worth  cooking  or 
bunching  for  market,  to  draw  two  out  of  every 
three,  so  as  to  leave  them  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row  ;  and  when  ground  is  scarce,  and 
plants  plentiful,  they  will  even  plant  the  rows 
only  a  foot  asunder,  and  pull  up  every  other 
row  completely,  so  that  for  cabbaging,  the 
plants  are  left  eighteen  inches  apait  in  the 
rows,  and  two  feet  between  the  rows.  Savoys 
are  planted  out  at  first  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  two 
feet,  and  sometimes  three  feet  apart.  Red 
Cabbages  are  not  usually  grown  in  such 
plenty,  but  a  row  or  two  are  generally  planted 
out  where  they  will  be-  least  in  the  way,  be- 
cause they  stay  on  the  ground  some  time. 
Brussels  Sprouts  require  the  same  treatment, 
but  may  be  sown  earlier  without  much  damage; 
-and  so  also  may  Scotch  Kale,  or  Ragged  Jack, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  Cauliflower 
may  be  sown  two  or  three  times  a-year,  but 
those  which  are  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Cabbages  will  require  to  be  protected  through 
the  winter ;  but  our  Calendar  will  give  the 
various  seasons  which  best  suit  the  crops  for 
ordinary  families.  Brocoli  is  to  be  had  of 
various  kinds,  and  to  come  in  at  various  sea- 
sons ;  some  adapted  for  sprouts,  others  for 
fine  heads  as  large  as  Cauliflowers ;  some  to 
come  in  early,  some  late,  but  all  useful,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  multiply  the 
sorts  in  use ;  two  or  three  kinds  at  most  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  demands  of  a 
large  family.  The  Pickling  Cabbage  is  as 
valuable  for  salad  as  for  pickle,  and  the 
great  consumption  is  for  salad ;  they  require 
to  be  shredded  very  thin,  put  an  hour  in  salt 
and  water,  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  mixed  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  to  be  used  with  or  without 
any  other  salad.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is 
scarcely  any  crop  so  useful  and  so  hardy  as 
the  various  branches  of  the  Cabbage  family, 
and  we  hold  it  almost  the  highest  in  estima- 
tion after  the  potato.  It  is  wholesome  and 
nutritions,  pleasant  to  eat,  and  esteemed  by 
many  more  than  the  potato  as  a  vegetable  in 
ordinary  families. 

THE  CABBOT,  PARSNIP,  AND  BEET. 

The  former  of  these  excellent  vegetables 
has  become  of  late  in  high  reputation  in  the 
feeding  of  stocky  but  if  they  be  well  cooked 


there  is  scarcely  any  that  is  more  wholesome 
or  more  popular.  The  nutritive  qualities 
have  been  tested  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  in 
which  it  has  been  proved  of  the  highest  im« 
portance,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
is  proportionably  excellent  and  nourishing  for 
men.  Here  the  principal  operation  required 
is  to  trench  and  bruise  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  inches  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
soil  be  light  and  rich.  The  most  judicious 
sowing  is  in  drills,  about  nine  inches  apart, 
and  so  thinly  that  one  plant  in  every  three 
inches  may  be  secured,  and  no  more;  and  even 
these  may  be  thinned  to  half,  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  eat,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
room  to  the  others  to  swell.  The  ground  should 
be  well  dressed  before  digging  and  trenching, 
for  the  freer  the  growth  of  the  Carrot,  the 
better  the  flavour ;  the  principal  seasons  for 
sowing  are  February  for  the  early  horn, 
March  and  April  for  other  sowings  to  store. 
When  up  and  strong,  thin  them  to  three  inches 
opart,  and  the  larger  kinds  must  be  even 
more  distant  than  this ;  but  the  Carrot  can  be 
had  at  almost  all  seasons  by  varying  the  sow- 
ing, and  even  out  of  season  by  means  of  a 
common  hot-bed.  The  Turnip,  the  Parsnip, 
and  Beet-root  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  be  submitted  to  the  same  treatment,  al- 
though both  Parsnip  and  Beet-root  will  bear 
planting  out.  It  is,  however,  far  better  to 
sow  thinly,  and  hoe  out  to  the  proper  dis- 
tances, for  the  roots  or  tubers  grow  much 
larger,  and  are  generally  better;  they  must 
be  six  to  eight  inches  apart. 

THE    TURNIP 

Is  a  most  useful  vegetable  to  eat  in  abundance 
as  a  food,  or  to  use  in  soups  and  broths  for 
the  flavour ;  if  possible,  it  sliould  be  got  in 
after  a  wet  day,  or  during  showery  weather, 
but  it  will  not  do  to  wait  too  long  ;  some 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  these 
to  be  followed  by  other  sowings  a  month 
apart,  but  not  necessarily  so  frequent  unless 
the  crop  be  wanting,  but  June  and  July  for 
full  cropjt.  They  should  be  thinned  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  you  to  see  well 
what  you  are  about,  and  not  be  nearer  than 
six  inches  to  pull  young,  or  nine  inches  to  go 
the  full  size.  Drills  ai-e  the  best  for  small 
gardens,  it  is  easier  to  keep  them  clean,  but 
they  must  not  be  sown  too  thickly,  it  is  a  waste 
of  seed,  and  not  so  good  for  the  plants.  They 
must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  if  the  crup 
be  in  good  order,  as  the  winter  comes  on,  it  is 
worth  while  to  throw  litter  over  them  in  very 
hard  weather,  for  they  are  really  valuable 
both  in  soups  and  as  a  dish  at  table. 

THE  ONION. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  say  too  much  in 
favour  of  this  excellent  subject.      A  more 
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wholesome  vegetable,  or  one  that  is  more  in- 
nocent, even  when  eaten  to  excess,  does  not 
exist.  Soups  and  gravies  would  be  nothing 
without  th§ra ;  and  if  one-half  the  people  who 
suffer  hoarseness,  and  colds  in  the  head  and 
chest,  knew  the  efScacj  of  filling  the  stomach 
with  cooked  onions  tlie  last  thing  before  going 
to  bed,  there  would  be  much  less  to  suffer, 
for  they  are  beyond  measure  healing.  No 
soil  can  be  too  rich  for  the  Onion.  Night-soil 
is  used  with  the  greatest  success,  and  they 
will  bear  a  double  dressing,  compared  with 
other  plants.  The  richest  bed  in  the  garden, 
therefore,  may  have  a  liberal  dressing  of  strong 
manure ; — guano,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
weight  to  the  rod  5  horse-dung,  or  cow-dung, 
thoroughly  decomposed,  three  inches  thick  all 
over  the  ground,  and  dug  or  forked  in,  and 
mixed  not  more  than  one  foot  deep  in  the 
whole ;  or  night-soil,  decomposed,  a  good  inch 
all  over,  and  forked  in  and  mixed  with  the 
top  eight  inches  is  not  too  strong  for  the 
crop,  but  the  mixture  must  be  complete. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  for  the  main  crop  in 
April.  Level  the  bed,  and  sow  very  thin  all 
over  alike ;  rake  and  roll  it  in  with  a  heavy 
roller,  or  tread  the  bed  all  over.  When  it 
comes  up,  let  the  hoe  be  used,  of  such  small 
size  as  will  enable  the  operator  to  tliin  and 
weed  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  may  afterwards 
require  to  be  hoed  a  second  time,  not  less  to 
clear  the  crop,  than  to  regulate  them  with 
greater  nicety.  In  gardens,  it  is  worth  while 
to  water  in  very  dry  weather^  but  if  it  be 
attempted,  it  must  be  done  effectually.  The 
crop  requires  nothing  more  until  it  has  fully 
grown,  but  clearing  off  the  weeds,  if  there  be 
any  ;  and  some  make  a  practice  of  breaking 
down  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  turn  yellow :  the  propriety  of  this  has 
been  questioned.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
promotes  an  earlier  ripening  of  the  bulb, 
whereas  it  merely  causes  an  earlier  decay  of 
the  plant,  which  being  bent  down  above  the 
neck,  soon  dries  up.  However,  the  bulb  has 
done  all  the  good  it  will  do,  when  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  decay,  and  whether  the  plant  is 
bent  down,  or  left  on,  matters  but  little. 
Onions  for  pickling  are  sown  on  poor  ground. 
There  are  some  who  sow  the  larger  kind  of 
onion,  at  the  same  time,  to  bulb  small,  and 
store  not  larger  than  picklers,  in  the  winter ; 
these  are  planted  out  in  the  spring,  in  very 
rich  ground,  and  often  attain  an  enormous 
size ;  but,  although  onions  sown  late,  on  poor 
ground,  will  ripen  their  bulbs  small,  there  are 
small  sorts  better  for  pickling  than  any  of  the 
large  sorts  grown  small ;  and,  therefore,  seed 
should  be  purchased  on  purpose  for  pickling 
onions.  When  the  crop  of  onions  has  fairly 
ripened,  which  will  be  seen  by  the  decay  of 
the  leaves,  they  should  be  pulled  and  laid  on  j 


the  surface  to  dry  off  a  little,  when  they  mas* 
be  stored  in  a  very  dry  cool  place,  far  removed 
from  frost,  or  the  chance  of  it,  and  not  be 
confined  without  air,  nor  in  a  large  bulk. 
Shallots,  which  are  a  superior  kind  of  onion, 
are  grown  from  offsets,  the  best  and  largest 
roots  or  bulbs  being  taken  for  use,  and  the 
smaller  ones  replanted  to  grow. 

PEAS,   BEAKS,   ETC. 

These  crops  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
economy  of  a  family  garden,  and  especially 
for  the  advantage  they  afford  of  a  green  crop, 
or  a  dry  seed.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly 
be  paid  to  the  pea  and  the  kidney  bean ;  first, 
because,  in  a  green  state,  they  are  a  luxury  ; 
and  if  a  crop  comes  in,  which  is  often  the  case, 
when  there  is  great  abundance  of  every  other 
green  vegetable,  you  have  only  to  leave  them 
to  ripen.     This  is  not  the  place  to  expatiate 
on  the  value  of  peas  in  soup,  and  beans  stewed, 
which  are  food  for  all  winter ;  but  it  is  very 
desirable  to  give  a  space  of  ground  for  both, 
and  to  take  care  that  enough  be  sown  to  use 
green,  and  to  preserve  ripe.    Peas  and  French 
beans  require  wellnlressed  ground,  and  carer 
f ul  sowing ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  peas 
sown  in  the  ordinary  way  are  wasted.    A  row 
of  peas,  planted  like  beans,  at  equal  distances, 
will  yield  quite  as  much  as  a  row  thickly  sown; 
and  the  advantage  of  the  regular  planting  is 
found  in  the  strength  of  the  stems,  and  the 
prolific  bearing  of  each.    Growing  these  crops 
upon  a  large  scale  may  require  a  superabun- 
dance of  seed  to  allow  for  the  destruction  by 
vermin,  birds,  mice,  &c.,  but  in  a  small  allot? 
ment,  or  a  cottage  garden,  where  every  foot 
is  under  the  eye  of  the  master  or  his  family, 
a  good  deal  of  this  may  be  saved.    If  peas 
be  three  inches  from  each  other  when  well 
up,  there  will  be  enough  for  a  good  crop ;  but 
we  mention  these  things  to  prevent  extrava- 
gance in  the  use  of  seed.     The  best  way  to 
sow  peas  is,  for  the  early  sorts,  on  a  warm 
border,  and,  for  general  crops,  in  a  good  open 
space.     Dwarfs  may  be  thinly  gown  in  drills, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  middling  growing  ones 
two  feet,  and  tall  ones  three  to  four  feet,  but 
if  the  crops  are  sown  heavy,  there  must  be 
more  room  given.     As  soon  as  they  are  well 
up,  the  earth  should  be  loosened  about  them, 
and  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  especially  on  the 
north-east  side ;  indeed,  for  those  up  in  the 
frosty  months,  the  ridge  may  be  drawn  up 
higher  than  the  peas,  so  as  to  afford  complete 
protection  to  them    against    the  north-east 
winds.     The  middling  and  tall-growing  sorts 
must  have  sticks  put  to  them,  and  the  best 
time  to  put  them  is  after  earthing  up,  when 
the  twigs  of  branches  of  wood    should   be 
stuck  in  on  each  side,  and  be  made  to  meet  at 
top.    They  require  no  other  culture  but  weed- 
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Ingy  and,  in  very  dry  weather,  wateriog.  For 
the  reafiona  we  have  given  before,  you  may 
either  gather  them  green^  or  leave  them  for 
seed;  but  do  not  half  do  either,  because,  if 
part  are  gathered  green,  they  cumber  the 
ground  longer  than  half  a  crop  of  ripe  peas 
are  worth.  Beans,  of  the  broad  or  Windsor 
kind,  may  be  sown  in  a  patch,  and  be  planted 
out,  or  be  placed  at  once  in  the  rows  in  which 
they  are  to  bear.  They  may  be  in  rows,  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches  from  each  other, 
and  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  they 
are  well  up,  earth  th^m,  and  when  in  flower, 
pinch  off  the  tops ;  this  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  bean  instead  of  the  plant.  These  may 
be  stewed  when  dried,  but  are  not^  so  good  as 
the  kidney  bean.  The  scarlet  runner  is  a 
Tery  prolific  and  lasting  green  crop ;  it  may 
be  sown  in  a  patch,  and  planted  out,  or  put  in 
the  ground  at  once,  in  rows,  six  to  nine  inches 
apart.  They  will  climb  up  tall  sticks,  or  cover 
palings,  or  twine  up  common  strings ;  and  they 
are  constant  bearers  till  the  frost  cuts  them  off. 
They  are  allowed  to  grow  a  large  size  before 
gathering,  but  the  beans  vnthin  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  swell  much,  or  the  flavour  of  the 
bean  is  spoiled,  as  well  as  the  texture  made 
ooarse  and  stringy.  The  kidney  bean  is  a  highly 
useful  crop — green,  they  are  delicious ;  and 
when  dry,  as  for  seed,  they  make  a  capital 
haricot  or  stew.  Many  hundred  quarters  are 
used  annually  in  France  for  their  favourite 
haricot;  and  last  season  of  scarcity  they 
were  used  in  many  families  as  a  substitute  for 
potatoes.  They  may  be  sown  and  planted 
out,  or  put  in  at  onoe,  in  rows,  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  two  feet  to  two 
feet  six  from  each  other.  A  warm  border  is 
desirable,  except  for  main  cropa,  when  an 
open  space  is  better.  These  may  be  partially 
gathei^  and  the  old  ones  left  to  ripen,  but  it  is 
more  desirable  to  pick  close  from  all  that  are 
ripened,  and  to  leave  all  upon  those  intended 
for  seed,  because  one  half  the  ground  is  thereby 
Bet  at  liberty  sooner.  We  repeat  our  advice  to 
pay  great  attention  to  these  doubly  useful  crops. 

OTHEB  VEGETABLES,  AND  HERBS. 

Among  the  most  important  come  the  salads 
and  soup  herbs,  celery  being  foremost,  let- 
tuces, radishes,'  and  pot-herbs,  coming  in  for 
their  share.  These  are  all  briefly  treated  of 
in  the  Calendar  of  Operations ;  but  celery  is 
BO  universal  a  favourite,  and  withal  is  so 
useful  and  wholesome,  that  we  may  be  allowed 
to  go  a  little  into  the  particulars  of  culture. 
For  main  crops,  then,  which  should  be  the 
chief  study  of  the  cottager,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  March.  If  you  can  get  a  barrow 
full  of  hot  dung,  to  put  into  a  hole  as  large  as 
a  hand-glass  will  cover,  so  much  the  better. 
pig  the  bole  a  foot  deep,  tread  the  dung  into 


itf  cover  with  three  inches  of  good  soil,  mark 
the  place  with  a  hand-glass,  and  sow  the  seed; 
sift  a  dust  of  soil  over,  just  enough  to  cover  the 
seed,  and  put  on  the  hand-glass;  when  up,  let  it 
have  air,  but  not  the  wind ;  and  if  the  weather 
be  cold,  let  there  be  a  mat  on  the  windy  side  of 
the  glass.  When  these  are  large  enough  to  han- 
dle,— say  two  inches  high, — plant  them  in 
a  warm  border,  richly  manured,  three  inches 
apart;  or,  if  you  have  a  frame  and  light,  dig 
up  and  dress  a  place  for  the  plants,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  wind,  or  fall  of  any  kind;  water 
gently  when  the  soil  gets  dry,  and  shade  them 
from  the  hot  sun  ;  give  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  if  there  be  a  warm  genial  shower,  let  them 
have  it,  but  not  if  it  be  violent.  In  this  frame, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  the  frame,  on  a  warm 
protected  border,  the  plants  will  strengthen 
enough  to  plant  out ;  now  dig  a  trench  a  foot 
deep,  another  six  inches  deep,  put  three  inches 
of  rotten  dung  in  each,  and  fork  it  into  the 
ground,  so  as  to  mix  up  six  inches  of  the  bot- 
tom with  the  dung.  Take  the  strongest  of 
the  celery  plants,  take  off  all  side  shoots  and 
dead  leaves,  and  plant  single  rows  down  the 
middle  of  these  trenches.  As^  the  plants  grow 
up,  draw  down  the  earth  to  their  stems,  and 
when  you  have  filled  up  the  trenches,  draw 
down  the  earth  from  each  side,  to  form  a  com- 
plete bank ;  all  those  portions  of  the  plants 
that  are  under  the  bank  become  blanched,  as 
it  is  called,  and  fit  for  food ;  but  the  green 
part  is  not  wholesome,  and  sometimes  has  a 
bad  effect  on  those  who  eat  it.  Every  few 
days,  you  may  continue  planting  out;  you  will 
soon  observe  which  of  the  two  depths  of  trench 
answers  best.  The  object,  however,  of  trench- 
ing is  to  be  able  to  blanch  a  greater  length  of 
the  plant  without  the  trouble  of  piling  up  the 
soil.  When  all  the  best  of  the  plants  are 
planted  out,  take  the  remainder  and  plant  in 
rows  on  the  surface,  but  draw  the  earth  up  to 
the  stems  just  the  same.  These  last  and  weakest 
plants  will  not  come  to  perfection,  but  they 
will  be  as  good  for  soup  as  the  best,  and  there- 
fore are  well  worth  the  trouble.  Spinach  is 
one  of  those  rapidly-growing  crops  which  only 
require  to  be  sown  and  pulled  up  for  eating 
when  large  enough.  The  winter  spinach 
should  be  sown  about  August ;  when  up,  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  nine  inches  apart; 
and  the  mode  of  acting  is,  to  eat  the  largest 
leaves  only,  and  let  them  grow  continuously. 
We  have  had  the  summer  kind  bear  this  treat- 
ment in  mild  winters,  but  the  winter  sort  is 
safest.  Radishes  and  lettuces  only  want 
sowing  in  good  ground,  rather  thinly,  raking 
the  seeds  well  in;  and  if  tliey  arc  wanted 
early,  and  are  sown  before  March  or  April, 
cover  with  litter  at  night,  and  in  frosty 
weather.  Mint,  parsley,  corn-salad,  sagf*, 
fennel,  and  other  herbs  and  salads,  are  grown 
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either  from  slips  or  seeds.  Lettuces,  when 
large  enough,  should  be  planted  in  rows  about 
ft  foot  npart  in  the  row,  and  eighteen  inches 
from  row  to  row.  Tliey  require  no  more  care 
than  a  cabbage ;  and  to  get  them  to  a  white 
heart  sooner  than  they  naturally  come,  they 
are  tied  up  with  matting.  Endive,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  sown  in  the  spring,  and 
planted  out  in  a  warm  border  until  it  is  well 
grown,  when  it  should  be  blanched,  either  by 
tying  it  up  together  with  a  piece  of  matting, 
like  lettuces,  or  covering  with  a  flower-pot, 
with  the  hole  stopped,  or  laying  a  flat  board 
or  tile  upon  them.  Sage  and  mint  may  be 
torn  asunder,  and  the  pieces  planted  out  the 
distances  they  are  to  remain;  they  will  root  as 
freely  as  plants,  if  done  in  wet  weather,  or 
they  are  well  watered  after  they  are  in.  But 
these  may  be  called  permanent  crops ;  neither 
sage,  mint,  fennel,  nor  any  other  of  the  peren- 
nial plants,  require  renewing  for  years.  But 
herb-beds  should  be  made  by  themselves. 
J^arsley  may  be  sown  round  the  edges  of  beds, 
or  in  rows,  in  an  appropriate-sized  portion, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  family.  There 
is  also  a  useful  vegetable  consumed  in  stews, 
or  eaten  by  itself,  which  some  people  think 
worth  growing  —  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
It.  can  hardly  be  treated  wrong,  for  it  is  al- 
most like  a  weed  in  the  garden :  the  tubers 
grow  like  the  potato,  but  they  are  good  at  any 
age.  They  may  be  planted  like  the  potato, 
but  the  plant  grows  so  tall,  that  it  is  usually 
put  where  there  is  a  fence  to  hide,  or  a  gap 
to  stop,  or  the  ground  is  naturally  bad.  It  is 
an  awkward  crop  for  an  open  space,  because 
of  its  great  height,  generally  reaching,  as  it 
does,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  good  ground,  and 
six  feet  in  very  poor  soil.  Leeks  are  of  great 
use  in  all  families ;  they  require  the  same 
treatment  as  onions,  but  will  bear  planting 
out ;  they  should  be  in  rows,  nine  inches  apart, 
and  when  they  have  attained  a  good  size,  they 
may  be  earthed  up  to  blanch,  but  if  they  are 
earthed  too  early  they  will  be  injured,  and 
their  growth  materially  checked.  Alittle  atten- 
tion to  the  Calendar  will  inform  the  reader  of 
all  he  need  know  to  successfully  cultivate  his 
cottage  garden. 

THE  CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE 
ALLOTMENT  HOLDER. 

In  introducing  this  Calendar  of  proposed 
operations  for  every  month  in  the  year,  we 
must  remind  our  readers  that,  so  far  as  each 
particular  month  is  concerned,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  most  enthusiastic  cultivator 
to  keep  pace  with  us  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  for,  as  will  appear  obvious  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  there  will  be  a  month's 
difference  between  two  situations,  not  only 
according  to  the  ezlremo  points  of  distance, 


but  the  difference  between  hill  and  vaDey,  and 
between  the  north  and  south  side  of  a  hill* 
The  routine  which  we  propose  is  calculated 
for  a  place  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
our  climate — good  soil  and  situation  ;  expe- 
rience alone  will  teach  the  amateur  whether 
he  shall  begin  before  or  after  the  time  laid 
down :  whether  at  the  beginning,  or  the 
end,  or  the  middle  of  the  month.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  few  general  rules  for 
meeting  difficulties  and  improving  advan* 
tages,  and  with  these  ^  rules  and  common 
attention,  a  tyro  will  be  able  to  make  the 
most  of  his  garden. 

GENERAL  HINTS. 

Cabbages  and  Cabbage  Plants, — Never  be 
without  cabbage  plants.  Tou  will  be  directed 
several  times  during  the  year  to  sow  seed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  stock,  that  you 
may  always  have  plenty  to  fill  vacancies. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  two  or  three 
sowings  in  a  year  are  enough  ;  rather  let  ua 
have  five  or  six,  or  more,  from  choice.  Those 
plants  which  have  not  received  a  check  are 
infinitely  better  than  those  which  have  been 
stunted  in  the  seed-bed. 

If  repetitions  of  the  same  directions  occur 
in  two  following  months,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  operation  is  required  two  following 
months,  or  that,  if  it  has  not  been  done  the 
first,  it  may  be  done  the  second.  ''Plant 
Potatoes,"  for  instance,  may  be  in  the  direc- 
tions for  March,  and  be  repeated  also  in  April 
and  May :  whoever  reads  this  may  please 
himself  to  have  all  planted  at  once  in  either 
of  the  months,  or  some  in  each  month.  So 
also  "earth  up  Celery"  may  be  in  several 
month<t  running  ;  that  is  one  of  the  operations 
which  goes  on  constantly  until  the  celery  is 
taken  off  the  ground.  So  with  many  other 
operations.  If  it  be  a  thing  which,  once  done^ 
is  done  with,  the  person  who  has  done  it  at 
the  first  direction  will,  of  course,  pass  over  it 
when  he  sees  it  still  among  the  instructions. 

All  operations  are  directed  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  weather  be  favourable ;  and 
if  not,  the  execution  of  the  business  must  be 
deferred  till  it  is  favourable.  For  instance,  if 
the  ground  be  hard  frozen,  seed  cannot  be 
sown  ;  but  if  the  frost  delay  the  sowing,  it 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable.  So 
also  there  may  be  a  direction  to  cover  against 
frost  when  there  may  be  warm  weather  instead 
of  frost ;  but  as  frost  comes  in  an  hour,  and 
in  the  night,  it  is  as  well  that  such  directions 
be  attended  to  the  last  thing  in  the  evening, 
in  seasons  liable  to  frost,  be  the  weather, 
during  the  day,  what  it  may. 

Never  continue  crops  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground  twice  running  unless  you  are  obliged  ; 
let  lettuces  follow  carrots  or  parsnips,  and 
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peas  follow  turnips  or  potatoes ;  and  in 
general,  let  those  which  do  not  like  raw  dung 
fbllow  the  crops  which  do. 

Watering  Crops, — It  may  be  very  well  to 
give  bints  on  the  management  of  particular 
subjects  which  require  great  attention,  but  in 
a  general  way  all  crops  want  occasional  water- 
ing in  hot  weather :  this  should  never  be  done 
by  halves.  Soak  the  whole  ground  once  a- 
week  rather  than  sprinkle  once  a- day  ;  never 
water  wantonly,  but  do  it  in  earnest  when  you 
do  it  at  all,  and  the  weather  and  the  look  of 
the  crops  must  be  your  guide. 

Ground  should  never  lie  idle  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  crops  should  be  cleared  off  when  done 
with,  and  the  ground  should  be  dunged,  if  it 
requires  it,  and  dug.  If  in  autumn  or  winter, 
or  early  ^ring,  it  should  be  ridged,  and  in 
summer  left  rough.  The  ground  then,  although 
not  cropped,  is  being  prepared  for  it,  and  no 
weeds  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow. 

All  paths  should  be  clean,  and  the  edges  of 
beds  and  borders  should  be  even.  Sowing  the 
edges  with  parsley  is  a  good  and  useful  plan, 
but  a  warm  border  may  be  edged  with  straw- 
berries, a  foot  apart ;  in  any  case  the  paths, 
and  the  beds  and  borders,  should  be  well  de- 
fined, and  paths  kept  high  and  dry  in  the 
middle. 

Every  man  should  know  that  weeds  ought 
never  to  be  seen  ;  that  plants  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water  ;  that  vermin,  such 
as  slugs,  snails,  aphides,  earwigs,  ants,  the 
black  fly,  caterpillars,  wire-worms,  grubs,  &c., 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  Such  operations  men- 
tioned once,  ought  to  be  considered  mentioned 
for  all  times.  So,  also,  covering  up  against 
frost,  wet,  and  cold  winds,  once  mentioned, 
is  as  good  for  October  as  for  April,  and  all 
the  intervening  months. 

Whenever  an  operation  directed  for  one 
month  is  left  undone,  do  it  as  soon  after  as 
possible  ;  it  is  a  penalty  for  delay  if  it  turn 
out  worse  than  you  wish ;  but  it  is  often 
better  to  have  a  bad  thing  than  none  at  all. 

JANUARY. 

Sedges  should  be  cut  and  trimmed,  and,  if 
damaged,  mended  with  new  plants  of  the 
kind,  or  by  laying  down  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  old  ;  in  doing  this  the  branch  should 
be  cut  half  through,  and  bent  down  to  fill  the 
gap.  Box  edgings  may  be  made,  and  planting 
done. 

JPeas, — Sow  early  peas  in  rows  a  yard 
apart,  the  more  sheltered  the  place  the  better. 

Digging,  —  Dig  up  vacant  spaces  when 
crops  have  come  off,  and  plant,  out  cabbage  a 
foot  apai*t,  in  rows  eight^n  inches  from  row 
to  row.  Autumn-sown  beans  for  planting 
out  should  be  protected,  and  some  of  the  more 
early  kinds  ahould  be  sown  for  transplanting. 


Cauliflower  Plants  under  glass,  or  shelter, 
must  be  protected  from  frost  and  excessive 
wet,  by  extra  covering. 

Lettuces  and  Salads  under  cover  must  be 
kept  dry. 

Winter  Crops, — Hoeing  between  the  rows, 
and  earthing  up  round  the  stems,  should  be 
attended  to  in  mild  dry  weather. 

Celery, — Earth  up,  and  in  hard  frosts  pro- 
tect with  litter. 

Small  Salad,  Radishes^  ^*o.  if  wanted  before 
their  season,  mny  be  planted  or  sown  in  hot- 
beds, or  even  in  the  ground,  covered  with  a  glass. 

Mint  may  be  potted,  and  grown  in  a  hot- 
bed, or  in  any  protected  place,  to  hasten  its 
growth. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  may  be  begun  now 
as  well  as  at  any  time  ;  or,  if  begun  last  year, 
look  to  the  linings,  and  see  the  heat  does  not 
decline.      See  April. 

Rhubarb  or  Sea-kale  may  be  forced  by 
covering  with  a  pot  and  surrounding  it  with 
hot  dung  ;  but  the  former  will  grow  if  potted 
in  a  warm  cellar  or  cupboard. 

FEBRUABT. 

The  mending  of  hedges,  planting,  &c.,  may 
go  on  as  in  last  month. 

Strawberries. — If  you  have  unwisely  or 
unavoidably  delayed  removing  strawberries 
for  new  beds  in  the  autumn,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  Also  clean  strawberry  beds,  and 
top-dress  them  with  decomposed  dung. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.  —  The  same 
may  be  said  of  gooseberry  and  currant-bushes, 
raspberry  canes,  and  fruit  trees  in  general,  but 
we  direct  these  things  to  be  done  in  autumn. 

Rhubarb  and  Sea^kale  may  be  covered  for 
forcing,  with  pots  or  boxes,  and  surrounded 
with  fermenting  leaves,  or  hot  stable-dung. 

Pea^, — Sow  for  a  succession  crop  to  those 
sown  in  November  and  last  month  ;  or  if  you 
have  not  sown  any,  sow  for  your  first  crop, 
not  too  thick  nor  too  many,  as  we  recommend 
sowing  every  month  till  July  ;  earth  up  any 
that  are  advancing  in  growth. 

Beans, — Sow  also  early  beans  in  drills  a 
yard  apart,  and  the  beans  three  inches  apart 
in  the  drill. 

Cabbage. — ^Plant  out  in  vacant  spaces  the 
strongest  from  the  August  seed-bed,  twice  as 
thick  as  required,  that  half  may  be  pulled  for 
greens,  such  as  are  now  bunched. 

Sow  Radishes  and  Lettuce  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  where  they  may  be  easily  protected 
with  litter,  such  as  clean  straw  and  peas 
haulm,  which  can  be  spread  over  them  at 
night,  and  remain  on  them  in  a  frost,  but  be 
taken  off  in  the  morning  in  mild  weather. 

Onions  for  Seed. — ^Plant  out  a  few  fine  bulbs 
to  go  to  seed  ;  plant  the  bulbs  two-thirds  in 
the  ground,  and  a  foot  from  ea^h  other. 
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Potatoes. — ^Plant  a  few  in  the  warmest 
border,  in  a  row,  at  the  foot  of  a  fence  or 
south  wall. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons.  —  Look  to  the 
linings  and  the  state  of  the  heat ;  give  air 
occasionally  in  the  day-time  ;  lay  the  branches 
equally  over  the  bed,  and  top  the  end  of  the 
shoots  that  may  be  too  vigorous  and  show  no 
fruit. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  may  be  made  by  plac- 
ing a  sloping  heap  of  horse- droppings  against 
a  wall,  and  covering  it  while  warm ;  then 
put  lumps  of  spawn  (which  may  be  had  of  the 
nurseryman)  nine  inches  apart  all  over  it, 
and  two  inches  of  good  light  loam;  well 
patted  with  the  back  of  the  spade  ;  cover  the 
whole  with  straw,  to  keep  off  wet  and  cold, 
but  in  a  shed  will  do  better  than  in  the  open 
air. 

Kidney  Beans  may  be  sown  three  in  a  pot 
(size  sixteen),  to  be  forced  in  a  common  hot- 
bed, greenhouse,  or  stove. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  under  glass,  and  protect 
plants  as  last  month. 

Celery. — Earth  up  in  dry  days ;  a  little 
may  be  sown  if  you  have  any  protection. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Onions,  and 
Spinach. — Sow  a  few  seeds  of  each,  or  any. 

MABCH. 

Clearing  the  ground  among  all  sorts  of 
crops  and  young  trees  is  a  necessary  duty  at 
this  time. 

Tumips.^^Sow  a  few  early  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  situation,  after  rain  or  watering  the 
ground,  and  if  there  be  dry  weather^  they 
must  be  watered  freely  till  up. 

Potatoes. — Plant  a  few  potatoes,  whole 
sets  of  moderate  size  and  early  kinds.  If  you 
have  any  well-rotted  dung,  dig  trenches  eight 
inches  deep,  two  feet  apart ;  put  dung  three 
or  four  inches  thick  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
potatoes  upon  them  ;  draw  down  earth  upon 
them  to  cover  them  well  six  inches.  These 
are  for  an  early  crop.  As  they  'come  up, 
throw  litter  over  them,  to  protect  them  in 
frost,  or  cold  winds,  or  plant  them  six  inches 
deep  with  a  dibble. 

Beans. — ^Plant  out  from  the  seed-bed  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  about  four 
inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Radishes. — Continue  to  sow  a  few,  if  they 
are  required,  to  succeed  those  sown  lost 
month. 

Sorsc" Radish.  —  Cut  horse-radish  into 
pieces  an  inch  long  ;  trench  the  ground  fif- 
teen inches  deep ;  place  these  cuttings  in  the 
trenches  as  you  mike  them,  six  inches  apart, 
and  cover  up  with  the  soil  which  you  take 
out  of  the  next  trench.  It  is  a  vulgar  notion 
that  you  are  obliged  to  plant  crowns ;  any 
ipch  all  the  way  down  a  stick  is  as  good  aa  the 


crown,  and  it  is  better  to  trench  them  into 
the  ground  than  to  make  holes  for  them. 

Carrots, — Sow  some  early  ones  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  first  breaking  the  ground  well 
to  a  spit  and  a  half  deep  ;  rub  the  woolly 
seeds  apart  in  some  sand,  and  sow  in  drills 
nine  inches  from  each  other,  covering  them 
very  lightly. 

Cauliflowers. — Sow  some  seed  in  a  warm 
situation  and  in  rich  ground. 

Cabbage. — Sow  some  of  the  early  sorts  in  i^ 
warm  border  or  quarter. 

Celery. — Sow  some  seed  in  pots  or  boxes, 
to  put  into  a  cucumber  frame,  and  grow  it  for 
early  planting,  or  to  enable  you  in  some 
measure  to  shelter  it  if  necessary. 

Leeks. — Sow  in  a  warm  situation  ;  a  mode^ 
rate  patch  will  be  sufficient  for  a  tolerable 
crop  when  planted  out. 

Min^. — The  roots  may  be  dag  up  and 
parted,  and  fresh  plantations  made ;  some 
potted  and  put  into  a  frame,  or  even  into  a 
warm  room,  will  be  found  useful  perhaps, 
especially  as  it  is  in  such  great  request  early 
in  April  for  mint  sauce. 

Onions. — Sow  for  a  first  crop.  The  ground 
should  have  been  lying  in  ridges  through 
the  winter  ;  strong,  well-decomposed  manure 
should  be  plentifully  dug  in  and  mixed  with 
the  soil,  which  should  be  levelled,  and  the 
seeds  sown  thinly  and  evenly  all  over  the  bed, 
unless  the  appearance  of  drills  be  preferred. 
The  seed  must  be  well,  but  not  deeply  covered, 
and  well  trodden  or  rolled  in. 

Peas. — Sow  more  peas  for  a  succession  ; 
the  earlier  sown  ones  already  up  must  be 
cleared,  and  earth  drawn  to  their  stems  in  a 
ridge  on  the  shady  side  of  the  row,  and  pretty 
high  up,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  winds  ; 
also  stick  those  that  require  it  as  soon  as 
possible^  as  it  protects  them  from  wind  and 
frost. 

Boroffe,  said  to  be  excellent  for  bees,  may 
be  sown  wherever  they  are  kept»  and  be 
allowed  to  take  its  chance  without  any  other 
culture  than  clearing  it  from  weeds. 

Savoy. — Sow  in  open  ground. 

Lettuce  of  all  kinds,  and  salads  generally, 
sow  for  succession.  Plant  out  Lettuces  in 
warm  situations. 

Asparagus  Beds. — Spread  some  very  rotten 
dung  over  them,  two  inches  thick,  and  fork 
it  in  carefully. 

Spinach. — Sow  every  three  weeks  if  you 
use  much,  and  sow  in  proper  quantities. 

Jerusalem  ArticJiokes. — ^Plant  a  few  like 
potatoes  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  or  for 
a  blind.     They  are  a  tall  crop. 

'  APRIL. 

Vermin.  —  Examine  all  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  and  clear  them  of  vermin. 
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Sea-kale. — Sow  the  seeds  in  a  small  bed, 
and  cover  an  inch  j  refresh  with  water  when 
it  gets  too  dry ;  cover  with  a  pot,  and 
aarroand  with  hot  stable  dung  anj  established 
plants  that  you  wish  to  force. 

Hhubarb. — If  you  raise  this  from  seed, 
BOW  is  the  time  to  sow  it  in  rich  good  soil. 

JRadishes. — Continne  to  sow,  if  you  require 
them  for  use. 

JPotatoes. — Plant  more  potatoes  for  a  fuller 
crop  than  the  last ;  middling  potatoes  whole, 
are  far  better  for  the  cottager  than  cut  sets 
of  larger  ones.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  conclude 
that  the  largest  potatoes  have  the  largest  eyes; 
there  is  no  failacy  in  preferring  a  whole 
potato  to  a  cut  set ;  if  they  do  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  cut  sets,  you  have  only  to  plant 
them  wider  apart,  and  get  a  heavier  crop  of 
each.  We  have  seen  a  better  crop  of  potatoes 
in  a  cottage  garden,  from  chats  thrown  by  for 
pigs,  than  from  many  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  grounds  when  cut  sets  were  used. 
Plant  as  directed  last  month.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  use  large  potatoes,  cut  each  piece 
with  one  or  two  good  eyes  to  it.  Cut  sets 
may  be  planted  nine  inches  apart ;  whole 
potatoes,  though  smaller,  should  have  a  foot 
distance  between  them. 

Savoys^  JBrocoli,  Scotch  Kale,  and  BruMeU 
Sprouts,  should  be  sown  this  month,  about  the 
middle,  if  tlie  weather  suit ;  make  up  a  bed, 
and  sow  a  good  patch  of  each,  according  to 
your  wants  ;  let  tlie  bed  be  well  dug  and 
dressed  for  them. 

Jlerbs  of  all  descriptions  should  be  slipped 
or  parted,  and  planted  to  make  fresh  beds 
where  necessary. 

J^eas  should  still  be  sown  once  a-month, 
or  even  twice,  according  to  the  consumption. 

Onions. — Sow  the  main  crop.  Let  the 
ground  be  well  dunged  and  dug,  and  sow  as 
before ;  plant  out  a  few  large  ones  for  seed, 
either  large  Portugal,  Spanish,  or  Tripoli. 

Jjettuee, — Sow  more  lettuce  ;  indeed  these, 
as  well  as  peas,  should  be  sown  in  smaller 
quantities,  and  continued  every  month,  so 
long  as  the  supply  is  required* 

JBeans  also^  if  required,  should  be  sown 
again,  as  soon  as  the  last  sowing  has  got  the 
second  pair  of  leaves  open.  Sow  them  in 
rows  to  bloom  where  they  come  up  ;  let  the 
rows  be  two  feet  apart ;  earth  up  those  which 
are  growing  fast. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  few,  and  then  thin  out 
as  soon  as  they  have  two  rough  leaves,  leaving 
them  aiz  inches  apart. 

Cfe&ry.— =Sow  a  piece  the  size  of  a  large 
handglass,  or  of  two  glasses,  for  the  main 
erop,  and  use  the  glass  to  protect  them. 

Carrots. — Sow  a  few  more,  as  last  month* 
.    BmaU  Salad  and  Com  Salad  mxj  be  sown 
^  required. . 


Cucumbers. — Make  up  a  heap  of  three  or 
four  barrows  of  hot  dung,  cover  it  with  three 
inches  of  mould,  put  on  a  hand-glass,  and  sow 
your  seeds  in  pots,  two  in  a  pot ;  cover  close, 
that  the  steam  of  the  dung  may  not  get  inside 
the  glass — there  will  be  heat  enough  here  to 
grow  the  seeds :  meanwhile,  make  a  regular 
hot-bed  ;  drive  four  stakes  down  into  the 
ground,  to  form  a  square  one  foot  larger  every 
way  than  the  garden  frame  is  wide ;  take  out 
hot  stable  dung,  and  pile  it  up  so  as  to  build 
up  this  s^iuare  three  feet  high  behind,  or 
north-east,  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  front, 
or  south-west,  patting  it  close  with  the  dung 
fork  through  the  whole  progress  of  the  work, 
the  top  being  left  an  even  slope ;  then  put  on 
the  garden  frame  on  the  centre,  and  the  light 
upon  it,  the  low  part  of  the  frame  upon  the 
lowest  part  of  the  dung ;  poke  a  stick  into 
the  dung  as  far  as  you  can,  and  leave  it  there ; 
by  pulling  this  out  now  and  then,  and  return- 
ing it,  you  can  always  feel  the  real  heat  of 
the  centre.  When  the  rank  steam  is  gone^ 
your  seeds  will  be  well  up  under  the  hand- 
glass in  the  other  dung,  and  the  pots  may  be 
removed  into  the  bed ;  but  about  two  inches 
of  mould  should  be  put  all  over  the  dung 
inside  the  frame,  to  keep  the  steam  down  and 
the  bed  sweet ;  the  pot  or  pots  of  seedlings 
may  stand  in  the  frame  till  they  get  four 
rough  leave?,  when  the  ends  must  be  pinched 
oft\  to  make  them  throw  out  lateral  shoots. 
Now  put  a  barrow-full  of  good  loam  and  dung 
mixed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  in  a  heap  like 
a  cone,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  light,  a 
heap  under  each ;  make  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  this  heap,  like  a  basin,  and  plant  the  ball 
of  earth  which  contains  the  plants  in  it,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  ball  shall  be  about  six 
inches  from  the  level  soil,  and  refresh  them 
with  water.  As  the  plants  grow,  the  roots 
will  protrude  through  the  sides  of  the  cone  or 
heap,  and  fresh  mould  must  be  added  round 
it  to  cover  Uie  roots,  and  so  continue  for  the 
present. 

Tomatoes  and  Capsicums  should  be  sown 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cucumbers,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  on  the  same 
hot-bed. 

Kidney  Beans. — Sow  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  seeds  four  inches  from  each 
other. 

Spinach,  sown  before :  hoe  that  already  up» 
leaving  it  four  inches  apart 

Beet  Root,  if  not  sown  before,  should  be 
sown  now. 

Garlic  and  Sluillots. — ^Plant  in  drills,  a  foot 
apart,  and  six  to  nine  inches  from  root  to 
root- 

Parsley  and  other  herbs:  sow  the  seed. 
Fart  or  slip  herbs  to  make  new  beds. 

Cabbages. — ^Plant  out  any  that  fure  8trong| 
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enough.  Thin  those  on  the  seed  hedfl.  Prick 
out  from  them  all  that  are  taken  out  to  thin 
them. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Plant  out,  in  good  ground, 
the  plants  kept  over  the  winter. 

Parmvps. — Sow  in  a  patch  for  planting 
out 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Sow  in  heat — a  few 
plants  will  suffice. 

Hoeing  and  thinning  crops,- weeding,  plant- 
ing out  greens  that  are  large  enough,  &c.,  go 
on  as  usual 

MAT. 

Strawberries  in  Flower  will  require  water- 
ing, if  the  weather  be  at  all  dry. 

Broad  Beans. — Sow  more  of  any  kind,  if 
it  be  desirable  to  have  successive  crops,  though 
few  care  to  have  a  continuance.  Take  the 
tops  of  those  in  flower,  and  draw  the  earth 
round  those  recently  up. 

Savoy  Seed, — Sow  for  a  late  crop ;  plant 
out  some  of  the  earliest  sowing. 

Peas. — Sow  some  twice  in  the  month ;  peas 
should  be  sown  right  through  the  season, 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  not  in 
large  quantities ;  earth  up  those  which  are  up 
and  advancing ;  stick  those  which  are  forward 
enough. 

Endive  should  be  sown,  for  a  few  early 
plants  in  rich  open  ground. 

Pot  Herbs  may  be  sown,  and  slips  may  be 
still  put  into  the  ground. 

Radish  Seed. — Sow  more,  and  choose  some 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  crop  gone  by,  to 
plant  for  seed ;  choose  those  which  are  most 
smooth-skinned  and  bright-coloured ;  plant 
them  in  a  row,  two  feet  apart 

Celery. — The  March  sown  will  be  large 
enough  to  prick  out;  take  the  largest,  and 
contrive  to  thin  the  seed  bed  all  over,  rather 
^han  clear  it  in  any  part ;  prick  them  out  three 
to  four  inches  apart,  on  a  piece  of  rich  ground, 
there  to  strengthen  six  weeks,  where  you  can 
cover  them  if. required;  water  them  in  to 
settle  their  roots. 

Onions  must  be  hoed  and  cleared  ;  the 
plants  for  bulbing  must  not  be  closer  than 
four  or  five  inches ;  if,  however,  any  be  left, 
they  mny  be  drawn  for  salads ;  but  it  is  better 
not  to  have  the  bed  trampled  upon  oflener 
than  is  necessary,  therefore  it  should  be  cleared 
of  all  weeds,  and  properly  thinned  at  once : 
support  the  stems  of  those  going  to  seed. 

Cabbages. — Transplant  a  quantity  of  the 
spring  sown  ones,  in  rows,  eighteen  inches 
apart  every  way.  Tie  up  some  of  those  that 
are  forward  enough,  so  that  the  hearts  may 
be  whitened ;  earth  up  those  that  are  advanc- 
ing, loosening  the  soil,  drawing  it  up  the 
stems.  Sow  other  seed,  for  you  should  never 
be  short  of  plants, 


Cauliflowers,  protected  with  hand-glasses^ 
are  now  beginning  to  show  flower ;  and  whea 
this  is  the  case,  break  down  one  or  two  leaves 
to  cover  them  from  the  wet  and  sun.  If  the 
weather  prove  very  dry,  the  plants  must  be 
watered ;  transplant  others  from  the  seed  or 
nursery  bed,  and  sow  more  seed. 

Brocoli  Seed  must  be  sown  this  month  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  sow  two  or  three  kinds;, 
and  at  two  separate  seasons,  a  fortnight  apart. 

Kale  or  Brown  CoU^  or  Borecole.  Sow  this 
month,  if  it  be  intended  to  grow  any,  for  it  is 
a  coarse  vegetable  at  the  best,  though  hardy, 
and  good  eating  in  a  hard  winter. 

Beet  Root — Sow  some  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  carrots,  but  more  thinly  spread. 

Kidney  Beans  may  be  planted  for  a  prin- 
cipal crop,  and  scarlet  runners.  The  former 
in  drills,  three  inches  to  four  apart  in  the 
drills,  and  the  drills  eighteen  inches ;  the  latter 
six  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  and  the  drills 
three  feet  apart 

Capsicum  and  Tomato  Plants. — Put  a  few 
under  a  south  wall,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  south, 
bank,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  having  pricked 
them  out  two  in  a  pot  at  the  beginning,  and 
grown  them  in  a  cucumber  bed ;  turn  the 
bulb  out  whole,  and  water  to  settle  the  ground 
round  them. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  some  of  the  strongest 
lettuce  plants,  thinning  the  place  they  were 
sown  in,  that  the  rest  may  perfect  their  growth 
on  the  seed  bed.  Sow  some  of  the  different 
varieties. 

Cucumbers. — Level  the  soil  in  the  bed,  and 
lay  the  branches  out  of  each  other's  way; 
pinch  ofl*  the  ends  of  vigorous  shoots. 

Small  Salad. — Sow  mustard,  rape,  cress, 
radish,  and  other  small  salad  herbs. 

Spinach. — The  sowing  of  this  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  supply  required ;  if  it  be  re* 
quired  in  any  quantity,  it  must  be  sown  once 
a  fortnight,  as  it  should  be  pulled  and  eaten 
before  it  runs  up  to  seed.  It  may  be  either 
sown  evenly  all  over  a  piece  of  ground  al- 
lotted to  it,  or  in  drills  a  foot  apart  from  drill 
to  drill,  and  be  thinned  out  to  a  foot  apart,  as 
soon  as  they  have  any  green  about  them  to 
eat :  for  this,  six  leaves  are  wanted,  and  those 
which  are  left  may  be  plucked  of  their  leaves 
twice  a-week. 

TuTfiips. — Sow  turnips,  and  hoe  and  thin 
out  to  six  and  eight  inches  apart  those  which 
are  forward  enough. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  must  be  also  thinned 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  and 
must  not  be  left  nearer  than  eight  inches  apart; 
and  carrot  seed  may  still  be  sown. 

Scarlet  Runners. — Sow  the  first  week,  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows  three  feet  from  each 
other;  but  generally  they  are  sown  against 
palings,  or  any  wliere,  for  a  blind. 
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A:$paragu8.^-Ijet  this,  for  your  own  eating, 
grow  three  inches  above  the  ground  before 
you  cut  it. 

Melons  require  constant  attendance,  both 
to  the  heat  and  the  fruit;  not  more  than  two 
or  three  melons  ought  to  be  grown  on  each 
plant  at  one  time,  and  not  even  those  for 
show. 

Strawberries, — ^Pin  down  or  put  stones  on 
the  joints  of  such  runners  as  you  want  for 
pbmting  new  beds ;  they  strike  more  readily. 

Turnips, — Sow  for  a  principal  crop,  roll 
them  in,  and  if  there  has  been  no  rain  for  a 
considerable  time,  water  the  ground  the  day 
before  and  the  day  after. 

Scarlet  Beans, — Sow  if  not  done  already, 
and  earth  those  already  up  and  advancing. 

Salads^  Sadish^  Lettuce,  ^c,  may  be  sown 
again. 

I^eas. — Sow  the  early  kinds,  as  they  grow 
faster  than  late  ones,  and  are  sooner  in  flower. 

Beans  will  bear  another  crop,  to  be  sown 
for  those  who  like  them,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste. 

TraJisphnt  after  a  shower,  or  after  well 
saturating  the  ground  with  watering,  borecole, 
Brussels  sprouts^  leeks,  sprouting  brocoli,  and 
cabbage,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  but  the  cab- 
bage may  be  planted  half  the  distance  apart, 
and  every  other  one  pulled  out  while  small, 
for  greens. 

Celery, — ^Plant  out  a  few  of  the  strongest 
plants  for  early  use,  in  rich  manured  ground 
well  dug,  and  in  a  trench  not  more  than  six 
inches  deep. 

Sprouting  Brocoliy  Cabbage,  and  Kidney 
BeanSj  may  be  sown. 

Onions. — Hoe  and  weed  to  thin  and  clean 
them. 

Cucumbers, — Give  air,  stop  leading  shoots, 
and  regulate  them  so  as  to  spread  equally  over 
the  beds. 

Potatoes, — Plant  out  the  latest  crop,  except 
Chapman's,  which  is  planted  in  July. 

Carrots,  ^c, — Sow  carrots  and  onions  to 
pull  young,  and  spinach,  &c.,  to  succeed. 

Turnips, — Thin  turnips,  spinach,  carrots, 
and  other  crops,  requiring  room ;  hoe  and 
weed ;  earth  up  the  various  peas,  beans,  &c. ; 
stick  beans,  peas,  &c.,  and  generally  look  to 
routine  business. 

JULY. 

Strawberry-beds, — Make  beds  of  the  strong- 
est runners ;  but  to  anticipate  this,  the  runners 
may  be  pegged  down  in  June,  in  pots  placed 
on  the  old  beds,  and  they  will  have  struck 
root  sufficiently  to  turn  out  in  the  new  beds, 
or  to  force  in  the  pots. 


Fniit  bushes  and  trees  should  have  their 
useless  spindling  growth  cut  out,  currant  and 
gooseberry  trees  especially,  whose  fruit  ought 
to  be  thinned,  so  as  to  give  the  remainder  the 
whole  nourishment  of  the  tree.  For  exhibi- 
tion they  ought  to  be  four  inches  apart  on  the 
strongest  branches^  before  they  are  larger 
than  peas. 

Scarlet  Beans, — ^Put  sticks  to  them,  or 
give  them  some  other  means  of  support. 

Potatoes, — Earth  up  well  to  cover  the  tu- 
bers, and  give  them  room  to  swell.  Plant 
Chapman's  new  kidneys  to  supply  new  pota- 
toes all  the  winter  and  spring,  from  taking  up 
time  in  October  and  November  till  May. 

Lettuce,  Radish  (the  turnip  kind),  and 
Salads, — Continue  to  sow  enough  to  meet  the 
consumption. 

Cucumbers, — Train  the  shoots  along  the 
surface,  so  as  to  be  out  of  each  other's  way ; 
give  the  fruit  room,  and  water  must  be  ad- 
ministered; give  proper  air ;  plant  out  some 
on  ridges  under  hand-glasses. 

Celery, — Plant  a  main  crop  of;  use  the 
strongest  plants,  dig  trenches  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  four  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre  ;  put  a  good  three 
inches  thick  of  rotten  dung  in  the  bottom,  and 
fork  it  six  inches  deep  into  the  soil,  well 
mixing  it  as  you  proceed;  level,  and  plant 
nine  inches  apart  down  the  centre  of  the 
trench;  these  to  be  earthed  up  as  the  plants 
advance. 

Winter  Greens,  Brocoli,  Savoys,  Borecole, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Bed  Cabbage,  Scotch  Kale, 
&c.,  should  be  planted  after  dripping  weather; 
a  rainy  season  saves  enormous  labour. 

Winter  Spinach. — Sow  according  to  your 
wants. 

Beans, — Top  those  in  flower,  and  earth  up 
others. 

Peas. — Sow  as  long  as  you  wish  to  chance 
a  crop. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  after  showery  wea- 
ther.    Hoe  those  up. 

Leehs. — Transplant  nine  inches  apart 

AUGUST. 

Strawberries. — Cut  off  the  runners  from 
old  plants,  clean  the  beds,  plant  the  runners 
if  wanted  in  nursery  beds,  pots,  or  new  fruit- 
ing beds. 

Destroy  Wasps,  Flies,  Ants,  ^c,  near 
choice  fruits. 

Spinach, — Sow  the  main  crop  of  the  winter 
sort. 

Parsley  should  be  rogued,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  every  root,  that  hsA  not  a  wellnsurled 
foliage,  taken  out ;  the  rest  may  be  cut  down 
pretty  close. 

Onions  that  have  nearly  come  to  their 
growth  should  be  bent  down,  to  throw  the 
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greater  flhare  of  nonmbmeiit  into  the  bolb ; 
60  eay  the  market  gardeners.  It  may  hasten 
ripening. 

Soloing. — Sow  as  before,  if  the  supply  be 
required,  and  particularly  lettuces,  to  stand 
through  the  winter. 

Leeks  should  be  earthed  up  three  or  four 
inches,  to  whiten  them. 

Cucumbers  sliould  have  all  the  weak  and 
useless  shoots  pulled  off,  dead  leaves  removed, 
and  be  shut  down  in  cold  winds,  and  always 
towards  evening.  Those  out  of  doors  require 
the  same,  all  but  shutting  down.  The  hand- 
glass should  be  kept  down  in  heavy  rains. 

Celery  requires  earthing  up  as  it  grows ; 
the  soil  should  be  broken  small  and  drawn  to 
the  stems,  but  not  to  fall  in  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  which  should  be  closed  while  earthed. 

Cabbage  Seed  should  be  sown  for  a  good 
crop  to  come  in  the  spring  and  summer  ;  sow 
after  a  good  wet  day. 

BrocoU. — ^Plant  out  the  last  of  any  or  all 
kinds  from  the  seed-bed,  and  choose  wet  wea- 
ther for  the  job. 

Hoe  between  all  kinds  of  crops,  clear  away 
the  weeds,  and  stir  the  ground. 

Beans, — Top  those  in  bloom,  and  earth  all 
up. 

In  many  other  respects  operations  should 
assimilate  to  the  business  of  last  month. 

Gather  in  seed  of  all  kinds  as  they  ripen, 
and  keep  from  damp ;  they  may  lie  in  the 
sun  to  ripen. 

Cauliflowers,  to  be  protected  through  the 
winter,  may  be  sown  the  third  week. 

Winter  Greens. — Plant  out  every  descrip- 
tion wherever  you  have  room. 

Lettuces, — Plant  out  all  the  kinds  in  open 
spaces. 

Turnips, — Sow  after  rain,  for  no  good  sea- 
son ought  to  be  lost. 

SEPTEMBER. 

F'trnt  must  be  gathered  in  diy  weather, 
and  if  possible,  when  the  sun  is  powerful ;  in 
makes  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  period 
of  their  keeping. 

Potatoes  that  are  ripe  may  be  taken  up  and 
stored  ;  they  are  always  ripe  when  the  haulm 
is  decayed.  They  may  be  stored  in  a  dry 
cellar  covered  over  with  straw,  or  in  pits 
covered  over  with  straw  and  mould. 

Onions,  as  they  ripen,  must  be  drawn  and 
dried  in  the  sun  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  they  should  be  stored  very  dry  and 
cool. 

Celery, — Earth  up  as  usual,  choosing  dry 
days  for  this  work. 

Cauliflowers, — ^Prick  out  the  August-sown 
ones ;  the  warmest  and  best  place  in  the 
garden  should  be  chosen,  if  they  are  only  to 
be  protected  in  the  ground ;  but  if  you  have 


a  common  garden  frame  and  light  to  SfMire, 
dig  up  a  spaee  the  size  it  will  cover,  and 
plant  them  three  or  four  inches  apart  all 
over  it. 

Colemorts, — ^Plant  out  in  any  spare  gronnd 
cabbage  plants,  six  inches  apart,  and  in  rows 
fifteen  inches  apart,  to  be  drawn  as  coleworts, 
or,  as  market  people  call  them,  collards. 

Spinach* — Hoe  winter  spinach,  removing 
them  where  too  thick,  and  leaving  them  six 
or  eight  inches  apart ;  the  more  room  they 
have  the  faster  they  grow,  and  the  better  they 
taste. 

Horse-Radish. — Form  new  beds  as  directed 
for  March;  this  is  the  better  month  of  the 
two,  though  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
over,  March  is  the  last  chance  of  success. 

Seeds  should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen  $ 
they  will  otherwise  be  in  danger  from  birds, 
or  the  pods  splitting  and  dropping  them  about. 

Salads — As  usual  every  month  5  if  there 
be  a  demand  for  another  supply,  they  should 
be  treated  nearly  alike. 

OCTOBBS. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes^  Raspberry  Canes^ 
^c.  may  be  moved  in  general  from  the  end  of 
the  present  month  to  the  period  that  they 
begin  to  swell  their  buds ;  so,  also,  may  the 
pruning  be  commenced.  In  pruning  goose- 
berries and  currants,  the  side  branches  should 
be  cut  pretty  close  to  form  spurs,  and  the 
main  branches  should  not  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  be  in  each  other's  way.  These 
bushes  do  best  in  strong  rich  land,  and  it 
should  be  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep  be» 
fore  they  are  planted. 

Cabbages, — The  August-sown  should  be 
planted  out  for  spring  use  twice  as  thickly  as 
they  are  wanted,  that  when  every  other  one, 
or  two  out  of  every  three,  are  drawn  for  greens 
during  the  winter,  the  others  may  be  left  to 
form  cabbages.  The  weakest  may  be  left  in 
the  seed  bed,  to  be  pricked  out  three  inches 
apart  for  future  planting. 

Lettuces, — ^Plant  out  in  warm  situations. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  full  grown,  may  be 
taken  up  for  storing. 

Celery, — Earth  as  usuaL 

XOVElffiEB. 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  removals  of  plants 
and  alterations  of  beds,  clumps,  and  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  should  be  carried  into 
effect  Making  gravel  walks  and  planting 
box  or  other  edgings  are  certain  duties  at 
this  period.  Cleanliness  at  all  periods  is  a 
paramount  consideration.  The  leaves  which 
fall  should  be  swept  up  and  preserved  as  valu- 
able manure.  All  the  waste  of  the  garden 
should  be  thrown  together  and  allowed  to  rot 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  whatever  you  have 
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XA  the  kind  already  decayed  should  be  esteemed 
08  the  finest  drefeing  yoa  can  apply. 

Soemg  between  crops,  weeding,  clearing 
paths,  digging  vacant  spaces,  and  leaving 
them  in  ridges  or  rough  dug,  are  self-evident 
duties  ;  so  dso  b  the  destruction  of  all  kinds 
of  vermin. 

Cuttings  of  currants  and  gooseberries  may 
be  planted,  if  you  want  young  ones. 

iSome  of  the  earlier  Crops^  (those  which  we 
may  fairly  call  speculative,  because  it  is  a 
chance  how  they  stand,)  may  now  be  got  in  ; 
a  few  early  beans  and  peas  may  be  tried,  be- 
cause they  are  useful  if  they  stand,  and  no 
great  loss  if  they  miss. 

Dressing  and  trenching,  or  digging  all  va- 
cant spaces  to  be  left  rough,  or  in  ridges  to 
be  mellowed  by  fros^  prepares  it  for  spring 
sowings.  Hoeing  between  crops,  and  clearing 
them  from  their  iQwer  leaves  that  are  decay- 
ing, must  be  attended  to. 

DXCEHBBB. 

In  bad  weather,  in-door  work  should  be 
attended  to,  and  should  be  done  when  nothing 
can  be  done  out  of  doors.  Continue  as  di- 
rected last  month. 

In  dry  mild  weather,  alterations,  planting, 
and  various  pruning  work  should  be  done, 
and  the  cuttings  gathered  up  and  stacked  for 
fuel,  or  burned  to  put  the  ashes  on  the  ground. 
It  is  also  in  the  winter  season  that  manures 
and  soils  should  be  collected,  and  the  heaps 
tamed  over  to  mix  well  by  the  time  they  are 
wanted.  No  weeds  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  among  the  compost.  The  principal 
soils,  &c.,  to  collect,  are  road-scrapings,  loam, 
oow-dung,  horse-droppings,  sand,  turves,  leaves 
iA  trees,  pig  and  poultry  dung,  &c. 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  the  vegetable  garden 
should  have  the  management  of  last  and  pre- 
vious months  continued. 


The  foregoing  memoranda  of  operations  to 
be  performed  in  the  several  months  will,  after 
the  general  remarks  on  each  vegetable,  be 
sufficient  for  any  amateur,  however  little  he 
may  be  acquainted  with  gardening.  But  the 
whole  is  written  with  a  view  of  carrying  out 
the  recommendation  preceding  the  work  ;  we 
have  confined  the  subject  to  those  calculated 
to  be  useful  and  profitable  to  those  in  humble 
life.  We  have  said  but  little  of  draining,  be^ 
cause  the  holder  of  an  allotment  ought  not  to 
be  obliged  to  drain,  nor  could  he  one  time  in 
a  hundred  accomplish  the  task  by  himself. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  cottage-gar- 
dens ;  a  man  might  do  all  that  could  be  done, 
bat  without  a  water-way  to  carry  off  the 
drainage  hie  work  would  be  useless ;  draining 
i%  therefore^  a  labour  that  ought  not  to  be  re- 


quired of  the  allotment  holder,  nor  of  the  cot- 
tager. The  entire  land  should  be  drained  by 
those  who  grant  the  allotments  or  own  the 
ground.  It  also  presumes  that  poor  men  are 
not  set  to  work  on  hungry  unprofitable  land; 
such  allotments  would  entail  upon  the  holders 
a  loss  instead  of  gain.  We  have  seen  a  little 
of  this  in  our  time;  and  in  dry  seasons  the 
poor  men,  with  all  they  could  do  and  get 
done,  never  took  off  as  much  crop  as  paid 
them  for  the  material  they  put  on.  Did  we 
contemplate  such  an  evil,  we  should  endeavour 
to  find  a  remedy — or  rather  a  palliative,  for 
there  is  no  remedy ;  hungry  hmd  will  have 
good  dressing,  or  yield  no  crop ;  and  it  is  a 
mockery  of  misfortune  to  let  such  ground  to 
the  poor — an  affectation  of  benevolence  even 
to  give  it  them  for  cropping.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  we  have  said  nothing  about  flowers, 
but  after  objecting  altogether  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  branch  of  gardening  in  allot- 
ment-holders and  cottagers,  such  directions 
would  be  inconsistent  and  out  of  place.  It  is 
enough  that  we  teach  the  useful,  and  leave 
them  to  find  out  the  ornamental.  We  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  object  to  their  growing  flowers, 
but  we  abstain  altogether  from  holding  out 
the  temptation.  The  fruits  also  are  limited  to 
those  of  easy  culture,  and  of  some  service. 
Apples,  pears,  gooseberries  and  currants  are 
of  good  produce  and  great  service,  and  straw- 
berries take  but  little  room  if  made  edgings 
for  the  beds  on  the  south  side  of  the  garden, 
and  therefore  are  admissible.  This  work  is 
especially  directed  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
main  object  of  allotments,  and  consequently 
comprises  no  subject  that  is  not  in  all  respects 
adapted  ibr  tbe  use  and  comfort  of  the  family 
whose  wants  may  be  fairly  compassed  by  the 
means  we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  say  "  teach  everything," 
and  let  men  choose  for  themselves,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  gardening. 
All  that  the  true  philanthropist  should  do  is  to 
tempt  a  man  to  do  all  that  will  be  profitable 
and  useful  to  himself  and  family  ;  and  so  far 
from  encouraging  anything  further,  he  ought 
to  afford  no  facilities,  but  rather  to  oppose  it. 
Whenever  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  under- 
taken for  amusement,  and  within  proper  re- 
strictions, it  is  by  no  means  a  costly  or  a 
difficult  pursuit.  Those  who  can  grow  a  cauli- 
flower can  grow  any  other  flower  ;  but  where 
it  is  desirable  to  let  this  be  the  last  thing  to 
be  thought  of,  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  any 
notice  of  it  in  those  monthly  directions  which 
are  much  better  confined  to  the  things  that 
are  wanted. 

As  Bee-keeping,  Poultry-keeping,  and  Pig- 
keeping  seem  to  be  almost  consequent  on  the 
supply  that  the  garden  affords,  we  add  a  few 
woids  on  these  subjects. 
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BES  KEEPINQ. 

This  is  one  of  the  legitimate  uses  of  a  gar- 
den to  the  working  classes.  Honey  is  a  good 
substitute  for  butter  in  the  food  of  young 
children— it  is  a  substitute  for  sugar  with 
adults.  A  hive  or  two  should  always  be  kept, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience.  The 
following  compilation,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
excellent  little  book  called  the  AjnariatCs 
Guide,  is  sufficient  to  teach  a  beginner. 

Situation  of  an  Afiabt. — A  south  aspect 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other  situation 
for  an  apiary.  I  have  tried  various  aspects, 
but  the  bees  in  the  south  I  have  always  found 
to  be  the  healthiest,  and  to  collect  the  largest 
quantity  of  honey.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  hives  be  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  trees 
or  houses,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  ponds  or  large  rivers,  for  high 
winds  will  dash  them  into  the  water,  where 
numbers  will  perish. 

Though  large  ponds  are  very  injurious,  a 
small  stream  is  beneficial  to  them,  which  if 
they  are  not  supplied  with,  water  must  be 
given  them,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
enters,  as  much  as  honey  and  farina,  into  the 
composition  with  which  they  nourish  the 
brood*  The  plan  that  I  have  for  many  years 
adopted,  is  to  fill  an  unglazed  earthen  pan, 
eighteen  inches  by  eight,  four  inches  deep, 
and  square  at  the  sides,  with  water,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  floats  a  very  thin  deal  board 
perforated  with  holes ;  in  spring  and  summer 
the  bees  may  be  seen  coming  in  great  numbers 
to  drink,  or  rather  to  carry  water  into  their 
Iiives  to  mix  with  the  farina  they  collect  so 
abundantly  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  food 
for  their  young.  In  my  opinion,  Dr.  Bevan 
says  very  justly,  that  "  the  apiary  should  be 
near  the  residence  of  the  proprietor,  as  well 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  bees  tractable, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  as  for 
affording  a  good  view  of  their  general  pro- 
ceedings." 

Bee-houses  of  all  kinds  are  the  means  of 
causing  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  hives, 
by  affording  a  home  to  their  worst  enemies, 
viz.,  mice,  moths,  spiders,  earwigs,  and  various 
other  insects  ;  thousands  die  from  imprison- 
ment, and  many  hives  are  destroyed  by  humi- 
dity. The  method  of  placing  several  hives 
upon  the  same  bench  is  also  very  injurious  ;  it 
very  much  facilitates  pilfering,  and  renders  it 
impossible  to  operate  upon  one  hive  without 
disturbing  the  others. 

The  hives  should  be  placed  upon  separate 
boards,  supported  by  single  pedestals  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  firmly  placed  in  the 
ground,  and  standing  about  fifteen  inches  from 
the  surface  ;  upon  the  top  of  this  post  should 
be  nailed  firmly  a  board  nine  inches  square, 


upon  which  should  be  placed  the  board  the 
hive  stands  upon,  but  not  nailed  ;  the  double 
boards  will  be  found  very  convenient  for 
weighing  or  removing  the  hives,  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees. 

On  no  account  use  clay  or  mortar,  as  is 
usually  done,  to  secure  the  hive  to  the  board; 
the  bees  of  themselves  will  do  it  more  efiec- 
tually  ;  clay  or  mortar  tends  very  much  to 
decay  the  hives,  and  to  harbour  moths  and 
other  insects.  £ach  hive  should  be  covered 
with  a  large  milk  pan,  and  be  well  painted 
every  year,  for  hives  managed  upon  the  de- 
priving system  are  expected  to  stand  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

The  hives  should  be  placed  about  three  feet 
apart  from  each  other,  and  in  a  right  line;  but 
should  the  number  be  too  great  to  allow  of 
this  arrangement,  and  render  two  rows  neces- 
sary, they  must  not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet 
asunder,  and  those  in  the  front  row  intersecting 
the  line  formed  by  the  hinder  one. 

The  boards  o/i  which  the  hives  are  placed 
should  be  cleaned  about  four  times  in  the  year 
—January,  March,  April,  and  November — 
much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  the  bees 
thereby. 

Plants  which  rise  in  height  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding the  entrance  of  the  hives,  should  not 
be  suffered  to  grow  in  their  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  every  facility  should  be  removed  by 
which  the  enemies  of  the  bees  can  ascend  into 
the  hives. 

Still,  however,  a  few  shrubs  or  standard 
roses  of  four  or  five  feet  may  with  advantage 
be  placed  eight  or  ten  paces  in  front  of  tlie 
hives,  for  the  bees  to  alight  upon  in  their  re- 
turn home  when  heavily  laden  with  honey  and 
pollen — it  saves  their  falling  to  the  ground 
from  the  weight  of  their  load,  which  they  fre- 
quently do,  and  in  unfavourable  weather  to 
rise  no  more. 

The  author  of  the  Guide  has  found  the 
advantage  of  planting,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hives,  a  large  quantity  of  the  common  kind  of 
crocus,  single  blue  hepatica,  Ilelleborus  niger, 
and  Tussilago  petasites,  all  of  which  flower 
very  early  and  are  rich  in  honey  and  farina. 
Salvia  nemorosa  (of  Dr.  Smith),  which  flowers 
very  early  in  June,  and  lasts  sJl  the  summer, 
is  in  an  extraordinary  manner  sought  after  by 
the  bees,  and  when  room  is  not  an  object, 
twenty  or  thirty  square  yards  of  it  may  be 
grown  with  advantage :  Origanum  huroile^ 
Origanum  rubescens  (of  Haworth),  and  migno- 
nette may  also  be  grown ;  cultivation  beyond 
this,  exclusively  for  bees,  I  believe  answers 
very  little  purpose. 

Dr.  Bevan  says  : — "  Those  residing  in  towns 
may  consider  it  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  an  apiary,  that  it  should  be  in  the  imme* 
diate  vicinity  of   good    pasturage,    and   be 
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deterred  from  benefiting  and  amnsing  them- 
selves by  keeping  bees  because  they  have  no 
such  convenience,  are  informed  that  the  apiary 
of  the  celebrated  Bonner  was  situated  in  a 
garret,  in  the  centre  of  Glasgow,  where  it 
nourished  for  several  years,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  making  many  interesting 
and  valuable  observations  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  about  thirty  years  ago." 

The  author  of  the  little  work  we  are 
noticing  kept  two  stocks  of  bees  in  his  study, 
in  glass,  and  four  or  five  others  in  the  im- 
proved cottage  hive  upon  the  roof  of  his  house, 
and  was  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  done 
better,  or  afforded  a  larger  quantity  of  honey 
in  any  other  situation. 

The  following  are  wholesome  and  useful 
hints : — 

The  best  time  to  establish  an  apiary,  is 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March. 

The  young  apiarian  should,  in  buying  his 
Btock,  take  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  per- 
son, weight  being  no  criterion  of  value,  be- 
cause old  hives  are  frequently  loaded  with 
pollen  or  farina,  which  has  been  accumulating 
perhaps  for  years. 

Never  buy  old  hives  if  you  can  buy  swarms 
of  the  preceding  year. 

When  young  swarms  are  purchased,  they 
should  be  placed  where  they  are  to  remain, 
the  very  evening  after  they  have  swarmed. 

It  matters  not  whether  hives  are  straw  or 
wood,  except  as  to  price. 

Straw  hives  are  recommended  to  be  made 
the  shape  of  a  half-bushel  measure;  nine 
inches  deep,  twelve  inches  across,  and  flat  on 
the  top,  with  a  hole  four  inches  round ;  this 
to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  straw,  an  inch 
larger  all  round  than  the  aperture.  This,  in 
favourable  seasons,  can  be  removed,  and  a 
small  hive  placed  on  the  top. 

Small  hives,  for  the  top,  may  be  glass,  or 
wood,  or  straw.  If  glass,  it  is  to  be  covered 
to  exclude  the  light,  and  in  severe  weather 
there  should  be  warmth  in  the  covering. 

The  very  best  covering  to  protect  a  hive 
from  wet  is  a  milk-pan  reversed. 

When  this  small  hive  is  filled,  it  can  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  another*  It  is  first 
lifted,  and  the  empty  hive  which  has  a  hole  on 
the  top  is  put  between  the  full  hive  and  the 
stock-hive,  and  ultimately  remove  the  full 
hive  altogether. 

Wear  thick  worsted  gloves  in  preference  to 
leather  ones  in  all  operations  among  bees.  If 
they  attempt  to  sting  they  cannot  withdraw  it 
from  leather,  and  many  thus  perish.  Quiet- 
ness, coolness,  and  confidence,  are  the  best 
protection.  To  breathe  on  them  is  highly 
irritating  and  offensive. 

When   the  small  hive  is  lifted,  and   an 
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empty  one  placed  between  that  and  the  stock, 
it  should  remain  some  days,  until  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  bees  have  left  the  top  one.  It 
should  then  be  lifted  ofi*  very  gently,  and 
placed  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  table 
or  ground,  propped  up  by  bricks,  or  a  similar 
contrivance.  A  loud  humming  noise  is  first 
heard,  and  the  bees  are  seen  to  leave  it  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  but  should  the  queen  be  in  the 
box,  all  will  be  quiet,  and  the  principal  hive 
will  appear  in  confusion.  In  this  case  it 
should  be  returned  to  its  place  a  day  or  two^ 
and  then  attempted  again. 

Autumn  and  spring  are  the  most  proper 
seasons  for  supplying  weak  stocks  with  food. 
Bees  should  never  be  fed  in  winter. 

Let  a  dish  or  soup-plate  into  a  piece  of  fiat 
wood,  so  that  the  rim  is  flush  with  the  board. 
FiU  this  with  honey,  and  put  pieces  of  paper 
on  the  surface  to  prevent  the  bees  sinking  into 
it.  It  may  be  placed  under  the  hive  at  sun- 
set, and  removed  at  sunrise. 

Moths  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  bees,  ex- 
cept their  possessors,  who  often  do  as  much 
mischief  by  tormenting  and  mismanaging  them 
as  vermin  do.  In  the  caterpillar  state  the 
moth  will  sometimes  attack  and  destroy  a 
whole  hive.  The  best  preventive  is  the  fre- 
quent cleansing  of  the  hive  floors,  for  the 
female  generally  deposits  her  ^gs  between 
the  hive  and  the  board  on  which  it  stands,  or 
in  the  dust  that  accumulates  at  the  bottom. 

The  blue  titmouse  destroys  a  great  many. 
One  will  kill  and  afterwards  eat  the  bags  of  a 
dozen  at  a  time :  destroy  their  nests  in  breed- 
ing time. 

Bees  should  be  hived  directly  they  are 
swarmed,  and  not  be  left  till  the  evening,  as  is 
too  much  the  practice. 

Never  put  sticks  across  the  inside  of  a  hive ; 
it  has  been  found  troublesome,  useless,  and  is 
discontinued  by  all  good  managers. 

POULTRY  KEEPING. 

Although  Poultry  keeping  may  not  be 
advisable  in  an  allotment  unless  the  fowls  are 
prevented  from  wandering,  yet  the  cottager 
will  find  his  account  in  it  at  home.  The 
foUowing  hints  may  be  useful.  The  system 
is  pursued  in  America  with  great  success. 

Never  allow  more  than  twelve  hens  to  one 
rooster,  a  smaller  number,  say  eight,  would 
perhaps  be  better. 

Never  allow  the  roosters  to  go  together  ; 
they  are  very  jealous,  and  always  pugnaciously 
interfering  with  each  other's  rights.  The 
strongest  lead  away  the  hens  ;  the  consequence 
is,  the  eggs  are  fewer,  and  do  not  hatch  so 
well.  A  large  number  of  hens  is  not  so  pro- 
fitable, in  proportion,  as  a  smaller  number. 

Chickens  require  a  great  deal  of  water  to 
soften   their  food,   and  gravel  to  grind  it. 
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They  also  require  animal  food.  In  winter 
thej  often  cannot  get  water  nor  gravel,  nor 
insects  nor  worms.  They  are  all  fed,  it  may 
be,  with  grain,  yet  do  not  lay.  Give  them 
water,  gravel,  and  animal  food,  such  as  fat 
meat,  liver,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  fresh  meat. 
Keep  them  warm,  not  permitting  them  to  be- 
come chilled,  and  they  will  lay  as  well  during 
the  winter  as  in  any  season. 

Do  not  permit  your  hens  to  sit  at  different 
times,  or  rather  only  a  few  at  a  time.  This 
causes  broods  of  different  ages,  and  the  younger 
are  usually  injured  or  deprived  of  a  fair  quota 
of  food  by  the  older.  When  your  hens  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  sit,  let  them  remain  on 
chalk  eggs  until  as  many  as  you  intend  to  sit 
are  ready.  Then  place  fifteen  fresh  eggs 
under  each  hen. 

When  the  young  are  hatching,  do  not  inter- 
rupt the  hen.  When  hatched,  feed  them  with 
Indian  meal,  with  a  large  portion  of  ponnded 
egg  shells.  Hens  that  ^'sit  out,"  as  it  is 
called,  generally  have  healthy  chickens.  I 
often  have  examined  their  nests,  and  seldom 
found  any  remains  of  the  shell  in  them.  The 
little  ones  eat  them  up.  I  have  found  that 
egg  shells  greatly  advance  their  growth  and 
health. 

If  all  the  little  chickens  could  be  taken  from 
the  hen,  and  kept  in  a  room  warmed  by  a 
stove,  I  am  satisfied  from  experiments  that 
they  would  do  mudi  better  than  to  be  with 
the  hen. 

Never  allow  the  young  chickens  to  get  wet, 
nor  to  become  cold.  See  that  they  are  sup- 
plied with  ground  worms  (fishing  worms). 
They  will  repay  you  for  this  trouble. 

The  following  outline  from  Glenny's  Oar' 
den  Almanack  for  the  year  1848,  is  worth 
quoting,  because,  like  the  rest  of  that  work, 
it  is  very  comprehensive  and  very  short,  and 
besides  which,  it  comprises  all  the  sorts  that 
can  be  profitably  kept. 

Fowls. — The  common  fowl  is  perhaps  nearly 
as  valuable  as  any.  The  grey  Dorking,  and 
the  black  Spanish  sorts,  are,  however,  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others,  when  they  can  be 
gotten  pure.  Both  these  kinds  are  good 
layers,  give  large  eggs,  readily  fatten,  do  not 
stray  far,  and  command  a  high  price '  in  the 
market.  All  fowls  having  white  legs  are  to 
be  preferred ;  long-legged  fowls  are  not  worth 
keeping.  Fowls  fatten  best  when  confined, 
and  they  also  then  require  less  food ;  but  they 
must  be  kept  warm.  The  nests,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hen-house,  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  roosting-place  as  possibla  .Baskets 
are  better  than  boxes.  A  Httle  straw  only  is 
necessary,  and  let  it  always  be  kept  fresh  and 
clean.  Nothing  contributes  more  than  warmth 
to  the  hen's  laying  plentifully;  and  a  good 
short'legged  hen,  if  well  fed  and  kept  warm 


and  undijstiirbed,  will  produce  150  e^s,  be- 
sides bringing  up  a  brood  of  chickens,  every 
year.  If  six  hens  be  kept  to  one  cock,  thej 
will  be  more  prolific  than  when  the  proportion 
of  females  is  greater. 

Ducks. — ^If  thero  is  a  pool  or  stream  in  the 
vicinity,  ducks  should  certainly  be  kept.  The 
ducklings  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  much, 
into  the  water  till  they  are  about  a  week  old, 
as  they  are  apt  to  die  from  cold.  Except 
attention  for  the  first  few  days,  they  require 
little  feeding  or  care  afterwards  ;  and  if  a  com- 
mon be  near,  they  will  shift  for  themselves, 
worms  and  insects  being  their  favourite  food. 

Turkeys  are  great  feeders.  If  you  aet  the 
eggs  under  a  common  hen,  and  keep  her  con- 
fined, albwing  the  young  birds  to  run  about, 
and  vary  their  food  by  feeding  them  upon 
chopped  nettles,  buttenmlk,  curd,  and  oatmeal, 
they  will  thrive  welL 

(jfeese  require  little  care.  Where  there  is 
water,  or  a  common  for  them  to  feed  on,  they 
may  be  profitably  reared,  and  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  the  feathers  are  always  valuableu 
When  first  hatched,  do  not  let  them  wander 
far,  but  the  old  goose  must  not  be  shut  np. 
A  yard  or  empty  bam  is  the  best  place  for  the 
gofllings  the  first  week,  letting  them  out  two 
or  three  hours  each  day  to  feed  on  graaa. 
When  fattening  for  the  market  at  home,  feed 
them  on  raw  turnips  chopped,  and  water,  with 
very  little  com. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  poultry  is  greater 
to  those  who  have  a  garden  than  to  those  who 
have  not,  for  although  they  may  not  be  intro- 
duced to  the  growing  crops,  thero  is  a  great 
quantity  of  waste  that  is  well  applied  to  the 
feeding  of  poultry. 

KEEPma  PIGS. 
To  those  who  have  a  garden  this  seems 
almost  a  natural  consequence,  and  under  judi- 
cious management  costs  but  little,  because 
all  the  while  a  pig  is  growing  to  his  size  he 
can  live  on  the  garden  waste,  or  very  little 
moro ;  and  he  tramples  and  dungs  among  that 
which  he  does  not  eat,  and  so  increases  the 
manuro  for  the  garden.  When  the  time  for 
fattening  comes,  he  still  takes  a  great  deal  of 
nourishment  from  the  garden  produce,  inde- 
pendently of  the  food  which  is  given  to  bring 
him  to  his  weight  PoUard,  wash,  boiled  ve- 
getables, and  peafl,  cost  but  little,  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  meat  they  make,  il  they 
are  not  given  too  early,  and  the  animal  is  kept 
up  close  while  fattening.  From  the  Almanack 
we  take — 

A  FEW  GOOD  SORTS  OF   PIG  TO  CHOOSE  FBOM. 

The  China  pig  is  of  Chinese  origin.  It  is 
short  in  the  head,  with  pricked-up  ears,  full 
wide  checks,  high  in  the  chine,  and  very  short 
legs.     This  breed  is  very  prolific     The  pigs 


BTXEIPHOMA  PARADOXUM. 


ire 


easily  fatten,  ahhoogh  they  do  not  grow  to  a 
great  nee,  and  may  be  killed  for  bacon  when 
twelve  months  old. 

7^  N8a}>olit4at  pig  is  black,  without  any 
hair,  and  very  plump,  with  pricked  ears.  It 
iattens  na  readily  aa  the  China  breed,  but  is 
not  EO  prolific,  and  is  more  tender. 

Tha  Suffolk  breed  is  generally  white,  with 
pointed  ears,  broad  chest  and  loins,  and  short 
compact  form,  much  resembling  the  China 
sort.     They  make  fine  bacon  pigs,  weighing 


from  twelve  to  fifteeo  score  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
months  old. 

The  EntK  pig  u  for  the  most  part  black, 
or  black  and  white,  with  little  hair,  and  in 
form  and  character  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Neapolitan  breed.  It  fattens  very 
readily,  and  at  an  early  age. 

The  Berkshire  pig  is  a  well-shaped  animal, 
having  small  pricked  ears,  broad  chine  and 
loins,  good  hams,  and  short  l^s.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  breed,  and  second  to  none. 
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Stxbiphoxa  PASADOxtJH,  EndHcker  (para- 
— *-'  Steriphoma). — Capporidacee  §  Cap- 


TtuB  plant  belongs  to  the  same  group  as 
the  plant  which  produces  the  capers  of  the 
ahops.  It  forms  a  bushy  tree,  of  very  di«- 
tinot  habit  and  appearance,  growing  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  branches 
are  dothed  with  a  pile  of  short  stellate  hairs, 
and  bear  alternate  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
lance-shaped  figure,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  attached 
to  the  stem  by  means  of  long  stalks  or  petioles  ; 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  deep  green, 
which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
by  its  contrast  with  the  gay  colour  of  the 
blossoms.  These  fiowers  are  borne  at  the 
iq>ex  of  the  shoots,  in  dense  racemes,  the 
peduncles  being  crowded,  and  very  erect,  and 
the  flowers  so  attached  that  their  apex  points 
downwards ;  the  calyx  is  cup-shaped  and  two- 
lobed,  the  anterior  lobe  being  smallest ;  it 


is  of  a  rich  russet  orange  yellow,  the  sur- 
face being  covered  with  a  short  velvety  pile 
of  stellate  hairs  ;  within  tills  calyx  are  situated 
four  oblong  petals,  which  project  beyond  the 
calyx,  and  are  of  a  fine  sulphur  yellow  coloor; 
the  stamens,  mx  in  number,  project  as  much 
as  two  inches  beyond  the  petals,  and  are 
curved  upwards,  as  also  is  the  style,  which 
exhibits  a  peculiarity  seen  among  plants  of 
this  order,  in  bearing  the  fruit  at  the  end  of  « 
long  stalk-like  extension  of  the  disc,  which 
is  technically  called  the  gynophore  ;  in  the 
present  instance,  for  example,  the  berry  seems 
as  though  it  were  projected  on  a  slender  stalk, 
some  two"  inches  from  the  flower,  instead  of 
being,  fls  is  more  usually  seen,  either  within 
or  belund  the  flower.  The  ripe  fruit  attains 
some  size  and  length,  and  is  of  a  cylindric^ 
figui'e-  ,  ,  .   . 

,The  plant  is  not  yet  in  English  gardens, 
b«t  has  been  introduced  by  I^.  Kanten  to 
those  of  (^fiwny.    It  was  found  by  bim  in 
n2 
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travelling  from  Mayquetia  to  Caraccas,  grow- 
ing at  an  altitude  of  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  feet,  in  a  rich,  dry,  and  hard  loamy 
6oiL  They  were  flowering  there  in  the  month 
of  April  in  a  mean  temperature  of  from  18 
to  19  degrees  Reaumur,  (about  75  degrees 
Fahr.)  The  appearance  of  the  plant  was 
yery  striking. 

We  believe  no  plant  of  this  genus  has  ever 
been  cultivated  in  English  gardens.  It  will 
require,  as  intimated  by  the  figures  above 
quoted,  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  and  should, 
at  least  while  growing,  be  placed  in  a  tho- 
roughly tropical  atmosphere,  that  is  to  say, 


where  the  heat  will  not  be  deficient,  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  abundant.  It 
requires  these  conditions.  A  rich  loamy  soiV 
well  drained,  should  be  given  to  it,  and  a 
moderate  share  of  pot  room.  After  its  growth 
is  completed,  it  should  be  kept  rather  drier 
and  cooler,  but  should  not  be  removed  from 
the  stove.  Propagation  may  doubtless  be 
effected,  as  in  some  allied  plants,  by  means  of 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  placed  within  the  influence  of  a  sJight 
bottom  heat 

Our  illustration  is  derived  from  Dr.  Elar- 
sten's  work  on  the  plants  of  Venezuela. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY,  ITS  PROPERTIES,  CULTURE,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


The  principal  properties  of  the  Gooseberry 
are  weight,  flavour  and  form,  thin  skin,  small 
seeds,  and  rich  pulp.  The  form  should  be 
circular,  compressed  orange-form  in  preference 
to  oval.  These  points  may  not  all  be  agreed 
to  in  the  Gooseberry  countries,  nor  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  present  Gooseberry  judges,  but 
we  are  rather  accustomed  to  be  opposed  by 
old  prejudices,  and  therefore  bide  our  time  for 
the  period  in  which  the  fashions  so  long  pre- 
vailing shall  give  way  to  common  sense.  The 
skin  should  be  hairy  for  show,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  a  cucumber  should  have  spines, 
and  the  thicker  the  hairs  the  more  handsome 
the  fruit.  There  are  many  ways  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  large  fruit,  but  the  chief  consists 
in  thinning  the  berries  until  not  more  than 
one  is  left  on  a  branch,  and  even  this  to  make 
it  weigh  is  fed  from  a  saucer  filled  with  water 
fastened  up  to  it,  so  that  the  snuff  or  nose  of 
the  berry  touches  the  liquid.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  to  be  done  towards  producing 
excellent  fruit,  without  going  to  the  extreme 
of  the  toil  which  is  undertaken  by  exhibitors. 
We  will  commence  this  paper  by  giving  a  list 
of  the  heaviest  gooseberries  that  have  appeared 
at  any  of  the  leading  exhibitions,  and  all  the 
varieties  that  have  been  awarded  prizes,  with 
the  number  of  first  prizes,  total  number  of 
prizes,  and  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  berry; 
for  to  any  one  who  proposes  to  cultivate  the 
fruit,  an  account  of  the  names  and  weights 
will  be  a  good  guide  to  select  by. 
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Name. 


No.  of  lit  Total  No. 

Prises.  of  Prlxea. 

London 110  360 

Companion 9  166 

Conquering  Hero ...       2  159 

Wonderful 14  153 

Slaughterman 5  121 

Leon 2  107 

Guido a  47 

Lion's  Provider ....       0  38 


HetTlest 
Berry. 

dwt.  gn. 

28     0 


25 
25 
27 
25 
23 
21 
25 


0 
13 
23 
4 
8 
16 
16 


Heariest 

Kftmft                      No.  oflst  Total  No.  Berry. 

«•»«•  Priaea.  ofPrizea.  dwt.  p». 

Magnet 1  35  22     8 

Briton 0  33  21   19 

Napoleon  le  Grand  •  .  1  26  20  11 

King  Cole 0  26  23  15 

Jumper 0  22  21     9 

Twig'em 0  21  22  12 

Defiance 0  14  22     6 

Atlas 1  9  21     3 

Stewart 0  8  18  17 

Top  Gallant 0  7  22     2 

Highlander 0  7  26     8 

Lincoln 0  5  23     0 

Red  Peacock 0  5  22     2 

Lord  Middleton     ...  0  4  18  15 

Plumper 0  3  22     1 

Prince  Albert     ....  0  3  20     O 

Wallace 0  3  19  10 

Don  John     0  3  19  12 

Black  Prince 0  3  18  18 

Sam  Hunter 1  2  21   14 

Give  it  a  Name ....  0  2  24    O 

Old  England 0  2  20  13 

Top  Sawyer 0  2  18  14 

Mistake 0  2  19     8 

Echo 0  2  19  12 

Long  Jack 0  2  20     9 

Caledonian 0  2  17  13 

Wistaston 0  2  16  19 

Ironsides      0  2  17  10 

Conductor 0  2  19  10 

Captain  Ward    ....  0  2  16    4 

Commander 0  1  18     O 

Statesman 0  1  15  17 

Manchester 0  1  17     4 

TELLOW  GOOSEBEBRIES. 

Leader 42  187  27     0 

Catherina 46  159  25     1 

Pilot 14  129  23     O 

Broom  Girl 7  87  21  18 

Gold  Finder 6  78  22     O 

Gunner 2  72  20  16 

Drill 6  67  24  14 
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»y.^.                        No.ofItt  Total  No. 

Name.  p^,^^  of  Prises. 

Peru 5  62 

Railway     .••..••  2  65 

Two  to  One 3  49 

Dublin 2  36 

Glory 0  26 

Marigold 1  25 

Birdlime 1  25 

Forget-me-Not  ....  0  18 

Colombia 0  16 

Creeping  Jane    ....  0  14 

ShatUe 0  14 

Jubilee 0  13 

Teazer 1  13 

Game  Cock 2  10 

Chief 0  10 

Lord  RanclifTe    ....  0  9 

Duckwing 0  7 

Attila 0  6 

China  Orange    ....  1  5 

Betsy 1  4 

Beady 1  4 

Lightning 1  4 

Golden  Hero 0  4 

Pnblicola 1  3 

Deckander 0  3 

Rgot's  Folly 0  3 

Strength  for  Weight  .  0  3 

Oakmere 0  2 

Bockwood 0  2 

Woodman 0  2 

Bowden  Lass 0 

Great  Western  ....  0 

Bonny  Bet 0 

Bright  Yellow    ....  0 

Mr.  Butter 0 

Yellow  Boy 0 

Husbandman .0 

Chance 0 

GREEN   OOOSEBEBBIES. 


Thumper  .... 
Turn  Out  .... 
Over  AU  .  .  .  . 
Weathercock  .  . 
Providence  .  .  . 

General 

Peacock 

Queen  Victoria  . 
Keepsake  .... 
Grreen  Prince  .  . 
Green  River  .  . 
little  Wonder  . 
Invincible  .... 

Bnmper 

Random  Green  . 
Lancelot  .... 
Banksman  .  .  . 
Thunder  .... 
Green  Wonderful 
Great  Britain 


78 
6 
11 
14 
5 
2 
2 
8 
8 
1 
1 
0 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


247 
105 
98 
97 
78 
69 
67 
84 
58 
42 
35 
30 
27 
26 
20 
17 
16 
14 
8 
8 


Heaviest 

Berry, 
dwt.  gn. 

22  17 
22  22 

20  2 
22  5 

21  4 

20  22 
19  14 

21  4 
19  0 
19  12 
19  14 

19  12 

18  12 

20  10 

19  12 

20  10 

18  13 

19  18 

17  13 

18  18 

18  23 

19  14 
16  18 

15  8 

18  0 

16  10 
16  6 

19  3 

16  12 

14  0 

13  2 

15  12 

14  0 
11  22 

15  17 

17  6 

20  1 

16  23 


25  0 
20  23 
23  9 
22  18 
20  16 
22  2 

20  11 

21  16 
20  0 
20  16 
20  1 

18  17 
20  8 

22  23 

19  5 
18  14 

17  10 

18  22 

19  0 
19  9 


Name. 

Rough  Green 
Green  Snake  . 
Away-she-goes 
King  William 
Lord  Crew   .  . 
Hollin's  Green 
Travelling  Queen 
BeirsGift    . 
Myrtle    .  .  • 
Forrester  .  . 
Peover  Ranger 
Tom  Joiner 
Wood's  Delight 
Royal  Blade 
Miss  Sarah  . 
Ince  Pet     .  . 
Dean  Swift  . 
Rocket    .  .  . 
Morning  Star 
Turiiey  Cock 
Off- she-goes . 
Green  Briton 
Bang  Europe 
Ocean     •  •  . 
Green  Room 
Sea  Horse     . 
Victory  .  .  . 
Angler    .  .  . 
Green  Meadow 
Favourite     .  . 


No.  of  lat 
Prixei. 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total  No. 
ofPriaei. 

7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


WHITE   OOOSEBEBBIES. 


Freedom  .... 
Queen  of  Trumps 

Cossack 

Tallyho 

Eagle 

Lady  Hester  .  . 
Snowball  .... 
Lady  Stanley  .  . 
Coppin  Lass  .  . 
Miss  Walton  •  . 
Philip  the  First 

Flora 

Snowdrop  .... 
White  Hare     .  . 

Ostrich 

Ardsley  Beauty 
Bee's  Wing  .  .  . 
Fleur-de-lis  .  .  . 
White  Swan  .  * 
Morton  Lass  .  . 
British  Queen  . 
Mrs.  Scarisbrick 

Foley 

Chorister   .... 
Bloomsbury  .  .  . 
Alice  Hawthorn 
Nonpareil  .... 
Country  Lass  .  . 


40 
28 
10 
13 
6 
7 
8 
8 
3 
3 
0 
0 
4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


187 

147 

97 

95 

91 

88 

84 

67 

44 

33 

26 

23 

22 

21 

17 

17 

16 

15 

13 

12 

11 

10 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 


HeaTiett 

Berry. 
dwLgn. 

16  4 

17  3 

18  12 
17    6 

15  22 

16  9 

17  9 
20  13 
22  3 
15  21 


16 
17 
17 


4 
2 
6 


16  0 

19  4 

20  18 

17  0 
16     3 

15  18 
19    0 

16  17 
19  9 
15  16 
14    4 

14  12 
13  8 
13  16 

15  2 
15  6 
15  21 


23  9 
22     9 

22  16 

23  10 
21     8 

21  8 

22  10 
21     0 

20  15 

19  21 

21  11 
21  8 
21     3 

20  12 

21  16 

17  8 
20  20 

18  23 
18  9 
18  23 
18  14 
18     7 

22  12 

18  6 

19  15 
18   12 

17  5 

18  0 
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Name. 

Fair  Ellen 0 

Eagle's  Daughter  ...  0 

White  Lion 0 

New  Chapel 0 

Miss  Hammond ....  0 

Queen  Dowager    ...  1 

White  Whale 0 

Harkaway 0 


Ko.oflit    Total  No. 
Prises.      of  Pxiaes. 


4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Hosrlett 

Beny. 

dwt«gn. 

20    6 

17  6 

16  8 
19  12 
15  16 

18  0 

18  2 

19  10 
15    0 

14  17 

17  14 

18  18 

15  10 

15  11 

16  0 
12  18 

14  21 

17  0 
16  10 

15  11 


Honour  of  Tickel ...  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley    .  .  0 

Lady  Delamere  ....  1 

Eliza 0 

Glory  of  Houndsdale  .  0 

Ck)mpetitor 0 

Whitesmith 0 

Lady  Wood 0 

Louder 0 

Thrasher 0 

Princess  Victoria  ...  0 

Nancy 0 

The  foregoing  summary  of  what  first  prizes, 
and  the  total  number  of  prizes  of  all  sorts, 
that  each  yariety  has  won,  is  taken  from  the 
Gooseberry  Ororver^  Register  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent gooseberry  shows,  and  is  made  up  from 
the  winning  lists.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  first  prizes  does  not  always  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  number  of  prizes  won  alto- 
gether. We  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  &e.,  but  have  given 
merely  the  total  number  won.  The  list  in- 
cludes fH  that  have  won  at  all.  To  this  we 
will  merely  add,  from  the  same  excellent  little 
work,  a  list  of  new  ones  to  come  out : — 

John  Harrison  .  .  Yellow .  Climax. 
John  Locket  .  •  •  White  .  Jenny  Lind. 
Charles  Leicester .  White  .  Madame  Vestris. 
Thomas  Cook    .  •  Yellow .  Captain  Cook. 
John  Boots  ....  White  .  White  Hart. 
George  Williamson  Red  .  .  York, 
Edwin  Oxley .  .  .  Green  .  Liberty. 
John  Henshaw  .  .  White  .  White  Cockade. 
Joseph  Fenney  .  .  White 

Ditto White 

Francis  Fillon  .  .  White 


James  Rhodes  . 
William  Mother 
Daniel  Moore.  . 
John  Thewlasse 


Queen  Mary. 

Miss  Long. 

Seedling    (not 
named). 
Yellow .  Oldham. 
Green  .  Hope. 
Red   .  .  Tony  Lane  Hera 
Green  .  AdmiraL 


These  seedlings  are,  for  the  most  part,  dif- 
ferent and  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 
above,  though  some  of  them  cannot  be  beaten  ; 
and  by  comparing  the  number  of  prizes  won 
by  each,  and  the  weight  of  the  berries,  these 
particulars  will  enable  a  grower  to  select  and 
order.  All  or  any  of  them  can  be  had  of 
Holland,  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  or  of 
Watkinsy  in  the  Market-place,  Manchester, 


•OIL  AND  SrrUATION. 

The  gooseberry  is  by  no  means  a  dainty 
subject,  any  strong  garden  soil  will  bring  it 
in  perfection ;  but  loam  and  dung  are  excel- 
lent, and  whatever  the  soil  be  naturally,  it 
must  be  made  strong  with  dressing.  Their 
situation  should  be  open  and  airy,  and  if  shaded 
by  distant  trees  a  Uttle^  sa  much  the  better, 
but  it  must  not  be  so  underneath  as  to  catch 
the  drippings  from  the  branches ;  they  mast 
also  be  dunged  every  year,  to  be  brought  to 
perfection. 

PBOFAOATION  BT  CUTTINGS. 

At  the  cutting  of  the  trees  in  autumn,  the 
ripened  wood  should  be  cut  up  to  a  joint  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  length  be  adjusted  to  six 
or  eight  inches ;  four  inches  may  be  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  four  out  of  the  ground  ; 
these  should  be  inserted  in  beds  three  inches 
apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows  about  nine  inches 
apart,  to  enable  the  operator  to  clear  the  weeds 
out  more  readily ;  otherwise,  for  merely  strik- 
ing root,  they  might  be  still  closer ;  these  will 
strike  root  and  grow  in  the  spring,  and  be 
ready  to  plant  out  in  nursery  rows  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  may  be  put  out  in  fresh- 
dunged  ground,  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
two  feet  from  row  to  row.  Before  this  re- 
planting, the  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes  each ;  and  as  they  make  their 
fresh  growth,  the  branches  that  are  coming  so 
as  to  cross  others,  or  be  in  the  way,  may  be 
rubbed  or  pinched  oiT  before  they  have  made 
any  growth.  Here  they  will  make  strong 
growth  during  the  second  season,  and  at  the 
second  autumn  may  be  regularly  pruned,  and 
allowed  only  one  more  Season's  growth,  when 
they  will  be  in  perfection  for  the  final  plant- 
ing, and  may  be  removed  for  that  purpose 
from  October  to  early  in  the  spring,  but  the 
earlier  the  better. 

PLAKTIKG  OUT. 

The  planting  out  is  subject  to  the  whim  of 
the  cultivator ;  but  the  best  disposition  of  the 
trees  is  to  plant  rows  where  they  may  form  a 
boundary  to  different  crops ;  say  that  rows  of 
gooseberry  bushes  parted  the  garden  at  every 
three  or  four  rods  distance,  or  at  every  place 
where  a  division  was  desirable,  or  formed  the 
boundary  next  the  walks ;  no  matter  how  or 
where  they  are  planted,  so  that  they  are  al- 
lowed room  to  grow.  Some  plant  a  regular 
quarter  with  bushes.  Li  this  case  the  trees 
are  six  feet  from  centre  to  centre  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  ten  feet  apart;  but  we  think 
rows  away  from  each  other  are  far  better  in 
family  gardens,  although  market  gardens,  per- 
haps, have  whole  quarters  of  several  acres 
planted  throughout.  When  they  are  planted, 
the  roots  are  preserved  whole,  and  the  holes  dog 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  them  to  be  spread  out, 
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and  not  chanped.  They  are  by  no  means  to 
be  planted  deeper  than  thej  were  in  their 
nursery  bed ;  and  as  they  have  a  year's  growth 
npon  them  since  last  cut  in,  they  want  pruning; 
and  this  work  requires  some  little  care.  It 
will  save  trouble,  if  they  are  pruned  before 
liiey  are  trodden  in  to  their  places,  and  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

PBimiNa   THB  BUSHES. 

The  pruning  in  winter  time  consists  of 
cutting  out  all  the  little  weakly  shoots,  all 
shoots  that  would  cross  other  shoots,  leaving 
on  each  main  branch  such  laterals  as  are  strong, 
to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
on  a  main  branch.  The  end  or  leader  of  each 
limb  should  be  also  left,  if  not  too  straggling ; 
if  it  be  longer  than  is  proportionable  for  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  cut  it  back  to  a  good  lateral 
branch ;  it  is  better  than  having  them  too  long 
and  straggling. 

In  future  years  the  pruning  for  general 
crops  merely  consists  of  cutting  out  all  the 
numerous  weakly  lateral  shoots,  and  cutting 
back  all  bat  three  or  four  to  each  strong 
branch.  The  fruit  comes  on  old  as  well  as 
new  wood ;  spurs,  therefore,  of  an  inch  long 
will  produce  fruit,  but  for  the  gooseberries, 
the  last  year's  shoots  are  the  best ;  and  the 
two,  three,  or  four  of  the  strongest  left  on  the 
main  branches  will  bear  the  finest  fruit.  In 
summer  time,  then,  cut  the  young  wood,  that 
it  may  not  crowd  the  tree,  shade  the  fruit, 
and  weaken  the  general  wood.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air. 

THINNIKa  THB  FBUIT. 

For  family  purposes,  the  fruit  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  as  large  as  good 
peas.  They  will  make  tarts  even  then ;  bat 
if  not  considered  wordi  using,  they  are  better 
off  the  tree  than  on.  The  berries  should  not 
be  aQowed  to  be  nearer  than  an  inch  apart ; 
and  when  these  have  all  swelled  to  a  size  fit 
for  use,  let  two  of  every  three  come  away,  so 
that  not  more  than  one  should  grow  to  every 
three  inches  of  stem.  Attention  to  this  thin- 
ning operation  should  be  paid  in  time.  And 
if  gooseberries  of  extraordinary  size  are  re- 
quired, not  more  than  one  handsome  berry 
sboold  be  lefl  on  each  main  branch,  and  that 
cm  the  strongest  of  the  laterals  that  proceed 
from  it,  so  that,  in  fact,  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  is  allowed  to  ripen  on  a  tree.  Many 
gooseberry  trees  have  singular  habits,  and  the 
pruning  must  always  be  managed  to  turn  the 
habit  to  the  best  advantage.  Some  throw  out 
long  horizontal  strag^ing  branches,  and  these 
are  held  up  from  the  ground  with  little  forks  of 
wood,  stuck  in  the  ground,  to  prop  them  up;  but 
the  fruit  left  to  ripen  must  be  so  firmly  fixed, 
or  rather  the  branches  on  which  they  hang 
must  be  so  firmly  fixed,  that  no  wind  can  stir 


them;  and  the  fruit  must,  when  nearly  ripe,  be 
supplied  with  water  from  a  small  vessel,  into 
which  the  snufi^,  or  brown  nose  of  the  fruit, 
must  hang  and  touch  the  water. 

STANDABD   GOOSEBERRT  TREES. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  to  train  than  standard 
gooseberry  trees ;  and  they  are  very  proper 
in  gardens  where  room  is  an  object.  They 
are  trained  even  from  the  cutting,  on  purpose 
to  form  a  long  stem.  The  strongest  shoot  is 
selected,  even  when  the  cutting  is  pushing, 
and  the  rest  are  all  taken  off,  that  the  entire 
strength  may  be  thrown  into  this  one  shoot 
At  the  autumn,  when  the  cutting  is  planted, 
it  must  be  so  sloped  or  contrived  that  the 
strong  shoot  shall  be  upright.  The  second 
year,  the  side  shoots  are  to  be  taken  off  as 
they  come,  that  all  the  growth  may  be  in  the 
leader ;  and  this  being  loosely  attached  to  a 
straight  stake,  will  continue  to  grow  upright. 
All  the  side  shoots  must  be  continually  re- 
moved ;  and  when  the  growth  is  high  enough, 
the  top  may  be  pinched  out,  and  the  side  or 
lateral  shoots,  that  come  where  the  head  is  to 
be  formed,  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  each  of  the  lateral  shoots 
must  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and 
the  next  year's  growth  may  be  considered  the 
head,  which  is  to  be  treated  the  same  as  a 
bush  on  the  ground,  except  that  its  height 
may  be  curtailed  a  little  if  the  branches  shoot 
upwards,  although  the  advantage  of  having 
the  ground  clear  is  greater  than  the  disad- 
vantage of  getting  up  to  gather,  the  fruit.  A 
row  of  standard  gooseberries,  whose  heads  are 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  scarcely  in- 
terferes with  a  crop,  certainly  not  for  the 
worse  with  some  crops,  while  the  same  heads 
close  to  the  ground  would  waste  three  or  four 
feet  on  each  side  the  stems. 

The  gooseberry  requires  digging  round 
and  dunging  every  year,  if  the  fruit  is  to  be 
produced  fine.  The  market  gardeners  dung 
close  up  for  their  under  crops,  and  therefOTe 
constantly  keep  up  the  dressing  they  require ; 
but  it  is  better  to  fork  up  all  round  the  bushes, 
and  lay  on  the  dung,  to  be  washed  in  with 
watering  or  rain,  or  both ;  because  it  reaches 
the  fibres  at  once,  and  the  forking  does  not 
damage  them,  whereas  the  constant  digging 
between  the  rows  in  a  market  garden  cuts  off 
the  fibres  near  the  surface,  drives  the  roots 
down  deeper  in  the  ground,  and  they  do  not 
feel  the  warmth  of  spring  half  so  soon  as  if 
the  surface  was  merely  forked,  without  dis^ 
turbing  the  roots,  and  the  dung  washed  into 
them. 

RAISING  SEEDLINGS. 

The  finest  berries  should  be  selected  for 
seed.    The  seed  should  be  so^'n  m  the  autumn 


THE  CUCKOO. 


of  the  year  th«7  are  gathered  ia.  A  clean 
piece  of  ground  ehould  be  selected,  the  seed 
dried,  and  sown  thinly,  and  carefully  raked  in. 
They  will  be  up  strong  in  the  spring,  and 
when  large  enough  may  be  planted  out,  six 
inches  apart;  or,  which  is  better,  all  those 
that  are  nearer  than  six  inches  apart  may  be 
removed,  to  give  room ;  and  those  so  removed 
planted  out,  while  the  others  are  left  in  the 
aeed-bed.     At  the  end  of  the  first  season  they 


may  be  taleo  ap,  pruned,  and  planted  out  in 
nursery  beds,  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
eighteen  Inches  apart  in  the  row.  Here  they 
may  be  pruned  every  year  till  they  bear,  and 
show  whether  they  are  worth  naming  or 
keeping.  If  they  are,  let  them  be  propagated 
the  same  as  the  named  varieties;  and  be 
treated  in  all  respects  like  the  approved  sorts. 
The  seedlings  require  no  ouraing,  for  they 
are  as  hardy  as  established  trees  and  bushes. 


THE  CUCKOO. 


"  The  Cuckoo  is  ao  well  known  to  every 
one,  that  we  need  only  to  remark,  that,  hesides 
visiting  the  British  Isles,  this  bird  is  met  with 
as  far  north  as  Korway,  during  the  summer, 
in  Europe.  Asia,  and  many  parts  of  Africa, 
are  also  enlivned  by  its  pleasing  mellow  call- 
note.  The  Cuckoo  makes  its  appearance  with 
us  in  the  month  of  April,  and  ia  generally 
either  the  forerunner  of  summer  weather,  or 
b'avels  hither  with  it.  The  male  ia  generally 
a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the  female.  Their 
journey  is  performed  during  the  night;  and 
they  frequently  return  to  take  up  tlieir  abode 
in  the  neigiibourhood  occupied  by  them  in  a 
former  season.  The  locality  usually  chosen 
by  the  Cuckoo  is  wherever  there  are  trees, 
without  being  at  all  particular  oa  to  the  species, 
or  of  what  age  or  size  they  may  be.  We  have 
seen  these  birds  most  namerous  where  hedge- 
rows are  very  thick,  and  plentifully  inter- 
mixed with  forest  or  timber  trees,  about  rich 
pasture  land  and  in  sheltered  and  secluded 
aituations ;  but  more  than  one  pair  ia  rarely 
seen  within  the  bounds  of  a  certain  district ; 


.im.    (Linn.) 

for  though  these  birds  will  live  peacefully  as 
neighbours,  yet  they  do  not  allow  of  traa- 
passers  on  their  hunting-grounds,  and  intru- 
ders are  generally  punished  for  their  temeritj. 
The  Cuckoo  is  a  wild  and  timid  bird,  very 
strong  on  the  wing,  but  when  on  the  ground 
apparently  helpless  and  clumsy.  It  therefore 
suits  this  bird  better  to  fly  even  a  short  dia- 
tance,  than  to  reach  it  by  hopping  on  the 
ground.  Its  perch  ia  generally  on  a  strong 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  occasionally  on  a  post  or 
gate  in  a  field,  from  whence  the  Cuckoo  can 
look  out  for  its  food  or  enemy.  In  case  more 
than  one  pair  of  these  birds  are  frightened,  or 
started  on  the  wing,  they  show  their  unso- 
ciability very  much  by  not  flying  away  toge- 
ther, like  most  other  birds,  but  each  pair 
separates  from  the  rest,  and  takes  its  own 
course,  although  the  female  ia  never  far  be- 
hiad  the  male,  who  is  careful  not  to  desert 
her.  The  flight  of  the  Cuckoo  resembles  that 
of  the  sparrow-hawk ;  it  is  scarcely  so  rapid 
as  that  of  the  pigeon ;  but  it  excels  in  making 
short  turns,  or  evolutions. 
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'*  The  well-known  pleasing  call  of  the  Cuc- 
koo, in  the  spring  of  the  year,  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  song  of  other  birds^  and  helps  to 
complete  the  concert  of  Nature.  This  call 
has  furnished  the  bird  with  its  name,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ''sweeps"  and  "old  clothes" 
men.  When  the  bird  is  courting,  and  gets  in 
ecstasies,  it  sometimes  lengthens  its  call  to 
cuckookooky  and  this  is  frequently  twice  or 
three  times  repeated.  In  ^e  pairing  season, 
the  Cuckoo  b^ns  its  call  soon  after  midnight, 
and  repeats  it  more  than  a  hundred  times  in 
succession,  without  changing  its  perch ;  after 
which  it  rests  for  a  time,  recommences,  and 
then  again  rests,  and  thus  continues  until  the 
morning  light  reminds  the  bird  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  him  to  break  his  fast,  and  he 
then  starts  off  on  the  wing  in  search  of  food. 
These  birds  also  call  out  while  flying  high  in 
the  air ;  and  they  produce  a  sound  like  ^n^o, 
wOy  woy  which  is  considered  by  some  as  an 
indication  of  the  near  approach  of  rainy 
weather;  but  whether  this  opinion  has  any 
foundation  in  facts  we  will  not  undertake  to 
determine.  The  Cuckoo  feeds  on  insects  and 
their  larvse,  by  choice,  however,  on  hairy 
caterpillars  in  all  stages,  cockchafers,  grass- 
hoppers, butterflies,  and  moths;  and,  like  the 
hawks  and  owls,  the  Cuckoo  casts  up  the  in- 
digestible parts  of  its  food,  in  the  usual  form 
of  pellets.  Young  birds  may  be  brought  up 
with  raw  meat  when  kept  in  confinement, 
although  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  great 
trouble  they  occasion.  The  fact  that  the 
Cuckoo  does  not  build  a  nest  for  itself,  and 
that  several  small  birds  that  feed  upon  insects 
are  made  to  hatch  its  eggs  and  to  bring  up  its 
young,  is  sufficiently  established. 

''  How  the  female  Cuckoo  manages  to  de- 
posit her  egg  in  the  nest  of  another  bird  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  described:  so  much, 
however,  is  known,  that  the  female  goes  singly 
about  this  business,  without  her  mate  being 
near ;  but  whether  this  is  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  her  opportunity,  or  for  going  more 
stealthily  about  her  designs,  is  still  an  un- 
answered question.  The  number  of  eggs 
deposited  by  the  Cuckoo  during  the  season 
Taries  from  four  to  six  ;  but  these  are  laid  at 
such  distant  intervals,  that  some  may  be  found 
in  May,  and  others  as  late  as  July.  It  is  in- 
sisted on  by  some  persons,  that  the  Cuckoo 
sacks  the  eggs  of  other  birds;  and  to  strengthen 
this  assertion,  they  state  that  they  shot  a  Cuc- 
koo that  was  actually  in  the  act  of  carrying 
off  an  egg ;  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
which  is,  that  the  female  Cuckoo  was  carrying 
her  own  egg,  which  she  bad  laid  on  the  ground, 
to  the  nest  of  some  other  bird ;  and  although 
no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  detect  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cuckoo,  it  is 
possibly  by  these  means  that  her  ^g  is  smug- 


gled into  the  warbler's  nest  The  egg  of  the 
Cuckoo  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  those 
of  other  birds  of  its  size ;  but  the  reason  for 
this  is  obvious,  and  it  must  be  considered  as 
a  beautiful  provision  of  nature.  The  egg  of 
this  bird  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  black  specks  and  scratches  on 
its  surface.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  small 
birds  of  divers  kinds  should  be  so  far  imposed 
upon,  as  to  spend  their  time  and  affection  upon 
such  a  disproportionately  large  and  unsightly 
thing  as  a  young  Cuckoo :  we  have  watched 
them,  however,  and  have  ascertained  the  facts, 
even  with  a  mature  yellow  bunting  and  a 
young  Cuckoo  in  a  cage. 

"  The  Cuckoo  measures,  from  the  tip  of  its 
beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpus 
to  the  tip,  measures  eight  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  tail,  six  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters; the  beak,  ten  lines;  and  the  tarsi,  ten 
lines  and  a  half.  The  iris,  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and  legs,  are  full  yellow  or  pale  orange ; 
the  eyelids  are  of  remarkable  beauty,  being 
so  transparent,  that,  when  closed,  the  colours 
of  the  pupil  and  iris  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  are  bluish - 
ash  coloured ;  the  throat  and  forepart  of  the 
neck  and  breast  the  same.  The  quills  and 
tail  are  dusky ;  the  inner  webs  of  the  quill- 
feathers  are  beautifully  barred  with  oblong 
pure  white  spots,  from  the  root  of  the  feathers 
to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  their  tips. 
The  rump  is  bluish-ash  coloured,  which  colour 
also  extends  over  part  of  the  outer  edges  of 
the  webs  of  the  middle  tail-feathers.  The 
tail-feathers  are  spotted  with  white  along  their 
shafts,  and  the  tips  of  them  are  all  white. 
The  under  parts  are  all  white,  barred  trans- 
versely with  dusky.  The  under  tail-coverts 
are  tinged  with  yellowish  rust  colour.  The 
bill  is  dusky  yellow  at  the  base,  the  inside  is 
orange.  The  young  bird  is  brown  all  oyer, 
the  upper  parts  barred  with  red,  brown,  and 
white ;  the  under  parts  are  dirty  white  barred 
with  black ;  the  quill-feathers  are  spotted  with 
red  brown,  and  tiie  tail  the  same.  The  iris 
of  the  young  bird  is  dusky." 

We  give  the  foregoing  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  letter-press  of  Meyer's  beautiful  work  on 
British  Birds,*  the  coloured  illustrations  of 
which  are  admirable. 

abercrombie's  evert  man  his  own 

gardener. 

A  NEW  edition  of  this  popular  standard  work 
is  a  sort  of  advent  in  the  gardening  world, 

*  "  Illustrations  of  BritiBh  Birds,  and  their  Eggs. 
By  H.  L.  Meyer.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co." 
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and  we  Itail  with  pleiurare  the  twenty-fifth, 
which  has  just  appeared,  with  notes,  corrections 
and  additions,  by  O,  Glenntfj  F.S,8,  We 
always  look  to  this  single  book  as  the  original 
of  nearly  all  the  trashy  calendars  in  existence, 
from  the  earliest  imitators,  who  said  nothing, 
to  Mrs.  Loudon,  who  abuses  all,  and  of  course 
this  among  the  rest,  as  imperfect.  Thou- 
sands <^  gardeners  have  taken  their  earliest 
and  best  instruction  from  Abererombie,  and  as 
it  spread  far  and  wide  it  became  known  as  the 
most  complete  and  the  easiest  luderstood 
book  of  the  day.  The  qnaintness  of  the 
style,  the  clearness  of  its  reaBoning,  and  the 
completeness  of  its  lessons  on  general  garden- 
ing, won  it  friends  and  admirers  among  all 
classes.  Its  very  redundancy  was  calculated 
to  enforce  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  plan 
and  principles  which  the  author  endeavoured 
to  teach.  The  thousand  and  one  treatises 
that  have  been  built  up  with  materials  from 
this  work,  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment, would  be  only  so  many  evidences  of  its 
utility  $  and  whatever  may  be  said  on  behalf 
of  those  few  which  are  tolerable  from  having 
treated  of  subjects  more  recent  than  the  date 
of  Abererombie,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rerj 
best  of  the  works  <^  the  last  fifty  years  that 
gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  general  science 
of  gardening  than  the  work  under  notice. 
The  twenty-fourth  edition  was  edited  by 
Main,  who  introduced  a  good  deal  of  useful 
matter,  without  disturbing  much  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  and  the  edition  before  us  is  something 
die  better  for  correcting  some  of  the  crude 
notions  entertained  by  the  numerous  persons 
through  whose  hands  the  various  editions 
have  gone  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Glenny 
has  left  the  quaint  style  of  the  work  untouched; 
he  has,  it  is  true,  taken  away  a  few  redun- 
dancies, and  his  notes  comprise  sundry  short 
instructions  with  regard  to  florists'  flowers; 
and  as  in  certain  points  the  practice  has  in 
some  measure  altered  by  the  addition  of  con- 
veniences not  in  existence  a  few  years  ago,  he 
has  here  and  there  disputed  a  point  instead 
of  changing  ike  text  The  introduction  to 
the  twenty-fourth  edition  was  a  complete 
treatise  in  itself,  not  without  its  faults.  It 
assumed  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  science,  with  occasional  unmeaning 
compliments  to  people  whom  accident  had 
brought  into  notice,  or  some  friendly  feeling 
had  favoured,  not  only  among  botanists  but 
gardeners.  Some  very  ill-digested  obser- 
vations on  landscape  gardening,  which  was 
treated  as  a  sort  of  mystery,  pretended  to  set  us 
right,  and  open  to  our  view,  in  a  sort  of 
homily,  all  that  was  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  Mr.  Glenny  has 
preserved  all  the  useful  parts  of  this  intro- 
duction, denuding  it  of  that  which  was  im- 


pertihent  and  eironeous.  The  compliments 
are  cut  out,  and  a  long  lecture  upon  the 
necessity  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  the 
acquirement  of  diflerent  languages  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  innocent  amusement  of  gardening, 
and  in  which  tlie  author  totally  forgot  that 
the  work  was  written  for  the  million,  for 
«  every  man,"  instead  of  for  the  professional 
gardener,  has  been  very  properly  displaced  to 
make  room  for  better  and  much  more  useful 
matter.  Mr.  Main's  introduction  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  operation  ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  points  we  have  mentioned,  he 
was  almost  ridiculous  on  the  subject  of  land- 
scape gardening,  actually  recommending  the. 
study  of  landscape  painting  instead  of  nature 
as  essential  to  a  gardener.  This  is  judiciously 
omitted.  In  short,  all  the  good  is  retiuned, 
the  few  disputed  points  corrected  by  notes;, 
and  that  only  which  was  out  of  character  ia 
a  work  for  the  multitude  has  been  excluded. 
Mr.  Main  says,  '*  a  serpentine  walk  by  tiie 
side  of  a  house  or  a  fence  is  a  manifest  incon* 
gruity."  Mr.  Glenny  says,  in  a  note,  "  We 
take  leave  to  dispute  this,  because  irregular 
planting  will  always  get  rid  of  straight  lines, 
but  a  serpentine  walk,  geometrically  true,  is 
as  objectionable  as  a  straight  line.  It  is, 
however,  quite  practicable  to  form  a  land- 
scape  garden  between  four  brick  walls."  But  on 
the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  Mr.  Glenny 
has  given  whaA  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  is  the  beet  lesson  on  landsci4>e  garden- 
ing dnt  was  ever  comprised  in  so  small  a 
compass,  and  we  must  take  it  whole,  aa  & 
specimen  of  the  short  essays  which  are  added 
to  the  work.    He  observes, 

**  It  has  been  already  said  that  *  a  pore 
taste  in  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
land,  wood,  water,  and  buildings,  in  a  real 
landscape  cannot  be  well  transferred  in  writing 
from  a  master  to  a  pupil ;'  but  t^ere  are 
certain  rules  which  can  be  transferred,  and 
which  every  one  forming  a  landscape  garden 
may  profitably  bear  in  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  nature  should  be  imitated  in  aU  her 
most  pleasing  features  only  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  many  of  these  pleasing  features  as- 
possible  should  be  brought  together  so  oon- 
sistently  as  to  harmonise  welL  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  a  serpentine  road,  and  to 
stick  about  at  random  clumps  of  trees.  This 
would  be,  or  rather  might  be,  done  so  as  to 
produce  effects  as  ugly  and  inconsistent  as 
possible.  A  road  ought  never  to  be  straight  ; 
nature  affords  us  no  such  feature,  or  if  she 
did  it  would  be  considered  that  nature  was 
out  of  character :  but  if  roads  curve  here, 
and  sweep  round  there,  you  will  find  some 
cause  for  it  It  may  be  said  nature  makes 
no  roads :  but  she  points  out  very  distinctly 
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where  thej  are  to  be  made ;  those  who  have 
to  travel  go  as  straight  as  the  nature  of  the 
scene  enables  them  ;  the j  do  not  cross  a 
high  mountain  from  choice,  thej  will  swerve 
to  go  across  the  lowest  portion ;  people 
do  not  go  through  a  wood  when  thej  can 
go  round  it,  nor  do  thej  go  down  a  hole 
and  up  again,  or  through  water,  when  they 
can  go  bj  them.  In  fbrming  a  landsci^ 
garden,  therefore,  the  road  should  be  carried 
in  graceful  sweeps  round  the  space  to  be  laid 
out,  sometimes  dose  to  the  boundary,  at  other 
times  some  distance  from  it ;  but  having 
done  this  yon  must  make  excuses  for  it: 
clumps  of  shrubs,  or  ornamental  water,  or 
mounds,  must  be  put  in  such  positions  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  deviation  firom  a 
straight  line  was  caused  by  the  obstruction. 
All  dumps  should  be  within  the  distance  that 
implies  the  road  comes  as  near  as  it  could  to 
the  plantation.  AU  the  chief  planting  should 
adjoin  the  road  or  the  outer  boundary  fence, 
or  be  sufficiently  near  it  to  form  a  feature 
with  it,  and  it  should  be  in  masses  and  not  in 
frivolous  little  groups  and  patches.  If  a  place 
be  ever  so  small  it  should  be  planted  as 
a  portion  of  a  large  one.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  doing  things  on  a  small  scale  to 
get  more  features  into  a  little  space  than  is 
consistent :  by  the  same  rule,  let  a  large  place 
abound  with  fwetty  spots  which  would  look 
well  if  cut  off  from  the  entire  estate.  In 
amaU  places  always  plant  the  outer  masses  so 
as  to  conceal  the  real  extent  of  the  premises ; 
this  is  easily  done  by  forming  apparent  out- 
lets^ the  ends  of  which  cannot  be  seen,  and 
e<Misequently  giving  the  same  effect  as  if  they 
reached  three  miles  instead  of  three  yards^  or 
perhaps  less.  Water  should  never  be  straight 
any  more  than  roads;  and  if  there  be  a 
canal  of  this  description,  open  out  a  large 
space  here  and  there,  and  entirely  break  dl 
signs  of  a  straight  margin — and  let  this  be 
daae  on  both  banks  of  the  canaL  Besides  this 
some  judicious  planting  at  particular  points  will 
greatly  aid  the  same  ^ect.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  serpentine  walk  will  not  do  by  a  straight 
building;,  but  this  is  an  egregious  mistake, 
because  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  such  case 
but  to  plant  irregularly  along  the  straight 
line,  that  is  to  say^  plant  in  some  places  a  few 
feet  only  in  thickness,  in  other  places  thirty  or 
forty,  preserving  the  massive  appearance  by 
maiung  the  isneven  outline  nevertheless  whole, 
that  is,  the  narrowest  part  to  swdl  out  gra- 
dually, not  abruptly,  to  the  wider  or  the 
widest,  as  the  case  may  be.  Again,  in  land- 
scape gardening  the  bdts  of  plimtations  out- 
side, whether  the  boundary  be  straight  or 
cxo€ked,  should  not  be  even,  nor  composed  of 
one  sort  of  trees,  nor  be  planted  at  equd 
distances ;  nor,  unless  there  be  an  object  in 


shutting  up  the  place  from  public  view, 
should  the  planting  necessarily  be  all  con- 
tinuous. If  thwe  be  any  fine  view,  it 
would  be  folly  to  close  up  the  place :  either 
lower  the  planting  and  have  the  shortest 
shrubs,  or  discontinue  the  plantations  for  a 
leng^  or  two ;  but  this  must  be  dependent 
on  the  owner.  Many  insist  on  shutting  out 
the  public  by  a  broad  belt  all  round,  but  if 
there  be  no  variation  in  breadth  or  height,  it 
is  not  landscape  gardening.  The  masses  of 
planting  inside  a  road,  that  is,  the  side  next 
the  mansion,  should  be  sufficiently  dense  to 
occasiondly  shut  out  the  view  of  it  dong  a 
portion  of  the  drive ;  and  spedmen  trees 
or  small  groups  of  trees  may  be  planted  at  a 
short  distance  at  the  places  where  there  is 
none  adjoining  the  drive,  so  that  the  opening 
as  it  were  should  be  partially  relieved.  A 
thousand  cireumstaaees  may  require  a  par- 
ticular exercise  of  taste  ;  but,  as  general 
rules  almost  without  the  chance  of  exception,, 
these  should  dways  be  borne  in  mind,  whether 
in  the  improvement  of  estates  which  have 
been  neglected,  or  the  origind  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  round  a  mansion." 

Here  are  general  rules  which  even  a  novice 
can  follow  with  advantage,  and  which  land- 
scape gardeners  may  be  none  the  worse  for 
reading.  We  have  seen  some  not  very  andent 
landscape  gardens  by  Loudon,  Miyor,  and 
Ramsay,  in  which  the  application  of  these 
simple  rules  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
posdble  advantage.  The  Arboretum  at  Derby, 
the  parks  at  Manchester,  and  a  few  things  on 
a  smaller  scde,  would  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced person  that  we  are  not  far  from  right 
in  this  matter.  Neverthdess,  there  is  much 
to  admire  at  Manchester  that  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  Mr.  Glenny's  notions  of  land- 
scape gardening,  though  he  does  not  follow  the 
old  writers  nor  the  modem  teachers  of  the  art. 
A  pure  taste  cannot  well  be  transferred  in 
writing  from  a  master  to  a  pupil,  it  is  true,  but^ 
the  rules  that  pure  taste  should  follow  may 
be,  and  practice,  and  the  satisfactory  result, 
may  in  time  give  the  pupil  the  naturd  taste. 
In  education  it  is  as  necessary  to  teach 
what  should  be  avoided  as  what  should  be 
done;  habit  and  disposition,  naturd  genius  and 
perseverance  have  a  good  ded  to  do  with  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Glenu/s  chief  alterations  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  plants  and  fruit,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  selection  of  the  best.  Here  there 
has  been  great  improvement,  and  in  introducing 
the  fruit  list,  he  pays  a  well  merited  compli- 
ment to  Messrs.  Gray,  Soa  and  Adams  for  the 
manud  of  fruits  they  have  published,  founded  on 
the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Catdogue,  giving 
the  synonymes  of  each  subject.     Mr.  Glenny 
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has  not  given  the  synonymes,  but  he  has  cau- 
tioned people  to  buy  none  that  are  not  in  the 
list,  as  maoy  have  six  or  eight  names,  and 
they  will  be  buying  the  same  things.  The 
only  exceptions  would  be  known  novelties, 
but  the  list  appears  to  us  to  comprise  every 
fruit  at  all  desirable  in  first-rate  establish- 
ments, while  all  secondary  things  are  left  out ; 
the  advice  therefore  is  useful,  and  should  be 
followed.  In  the  lists  of  plants  there  is  the 
same  improvement.  He  has  not  interfered 
with  the  arrangement,  but  has  struck  out 
many  worthless  and  weedy  subjects,  and  in- 
serted many  good  ones.  He  has  evidently 
thrown  all  considerations  but  quality  out  of 
the  question.  The  fact  of  a  thing  being  as 
common  as  the  grass  in  the  field,  has  not  ex- 
cluded a  really  good  plant  from  the  list.  We 
only  wish  he  had  cut  up  the  old  one  more 
than  he  has  ;  he  has  been  too  merciful  if  any 
thing,  but  without  cramming  in  every  thing 
new  he  has  added  every  thing  good,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  he  disputes  with  many  about 
the  quality  of  things  novel,  and  the  lists  feel 
this.  Gardeners  may  look  in  vain  for  things 
they  have  known  to  be  recently  introduced, 
but  which  the  Editor  does  not  consider  worth 
a  place.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
exercise  of  this  kind  of  judgment  in  a  cata- 
logue which  can  only  contain  a  small  per 
centage  of  the  plants  introduced,  and  there 
may  be  some  whose  taste  in  such  matters  may 
differ.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  not  one  in 
a  dozen  of  the  plants  introduced  even  since 
the  last  edition  was  printed,  are  worth  culti- 
vating, when  the  quality  of  those  already  po- 
pular is  taken  into  consideration.  We  could 
almost  wish  the  Editor  had  fiung  the  whole  of 
the  catalogue  of  plants  overboaj^,  and  given 
us  a  new  one  of  his  own  arrangement  as  com* 
pletely  done  as  that  of  the  fruit  The  list  of 
apples  will  show  how  completely  he  has 
answered  the  purposes  of  those  who  have  no 
room  for  middling  productions,  and  as  he  has 
observed  in  the  introduction  to  this  part  of 
the  work,  those  who  order  any  thing  that  is 
not  in  the  list  annexed,  will  be  almost  sure  to 
have  one  of  the  same  under  another  name. 
The  apple  list  is  as  follows  : — 

Apples  the  best  in  cultivation. — 
Alfreston,  K.  Aromatic  Russett,  D.  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  D.  Baltimore,  K.  Barcelona 
Pearmain,  D.  Beachamwell,  D.  Beauty  of 
Kent,  K  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  K.  Blen- 
heim Orange,  K.D.  Borsdorffer,  D.  Boston 
Bussett,  D.  Brabant  Bellefleur,  K.D.  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil,  D.  Claygate  Pearmain,  D. 
Cockle  Pippin,  D.  Cornish  Gilliflower,  D. 
Court  of  Wick,  D.  Court  Pendu,  D.  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  D.  Downton  Pippin,  D. 
Dredge's  Fame,  K.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  D. 
Dumelow   SeedUng,   K.     Dutch  Codlin,   K. 


Dutch  Mignonne,  K.D.  Early  Julien,  Dl 
Early  Nonpareil,  D.  Emperor  Alexander,  K. 
Feam's  Pippin,  KD.  Flower  of  Kent,  K- 
Forman's  Crew,  D.  Franklin's  Golden  Pip- 
pin, D.  French  Crab,  KD.  Golden  Har- 
vey, D.  Gt>lden  Pippin,  D.  Golden  Reinette,  D. 
Golden  Russet,  D.  Gravenstien,  KD.  Haw- 
thomden,  K.  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  K.D. 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  D.  Hughes' Grolden  Pip- 
pin, D.  Ingestrie  Red,  D.  Juneating,  D. 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  K.  Kerry  Pippin,  D. 
Keswick  Codlin,  K.  King  of  Pippins,  K.D. 
Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  D.  Leadington 
Grey,  K.D.  Lemon  Pippin,  KD  London 
Pippin,  K.  Lord  Nelson,  K.D.  Lucombe's 
Seedling,  K.  Maclean's  Favourite,  D.  Manks 
Codlin,  K.  Margaret,  D.  Margil,  D.  M^re  de 
Manage,  K.  Newtown  Pippin,  KD.  Nonpa- 
reil, D.  Nonsuch,  K.D.  Norfolk  Beaufin,  K. 
Northern  Greening,  K.  Oslin,  D.  Pearson's 
Plate,  D.  Pennington's  Seedling,  D.  Pile's 
Russet,  D.  Pine  Apple  Russet,  D.  Pitmaston 
Nonpareil,  D.  PoweFs  Russet,  D.  Red  Ab- 
trachan,  D.  Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne,  K.D. 
Reinette  du  Canada,  K.D.  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  K.D.  Ribstone  Pippin,  D.  Ross 
Nonpareil,  D.  Royal  Russet,  K.  Sam  Young,  D. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  D.  Scarlet  Pearmain,  D. 
Sops  of  Wine,  D.     Sturmer  Pippin,  K.D. 

If  to  this  we  give  the  list  of  pears,  a  good 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  selec- 
tions made  for  the  work.  The  plant  lists  are 
just  as  complete  in  their  way.  Of  course  they 
do  not  and  cannot  contain  collections  of  flo- 
rists' flowers,  for  not  only  would  they  occupy 
more  room  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan, 
but  they  would  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths 
be  useless  and  thrown  away  before  the  edition 
was  sold  out. 

The  best  Psass.* — ^Althorpe  Crasanne, 
Aston  Town,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Autumn 
Colmar,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Bergamotte  de  Hoi- 
lande,*"Beurr6  Bo8c,*Beurre  d'Amalis,  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg,*  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurr^ 
Diel,*  Beurr6  Ranz,*  Bezi  Vaet,  Bishop's 
Thumb,  Bon  Chretien  Fondant,  Broom  Park, 
Brown  Beurr6,  Calebasse,  Calebasse  Grosse, 
Chaumontelle,  Citron  des  Cannes,  Colmar,* 
Conte  de  Lamy,  Crasanne,*  Delices  d'Har- 
denpont,  Doyenne  Gris,  Doyenne  White, 
Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Dunmore,  Easter 
Bergamot,*  Easter  Beurr6,  Emerald,  Eye- 
wood,  Flemish  Beauty,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Forelle,  Gunsel's  Bergamot,*  Grendesheim^ 
Glout  Morceau,*  Green  Chisel,  Groom's 
Princess  Royal,  Hacon's  Incomparable^  Jargo- 
nelle, Jean  de  Witte,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Louis 
Bonne  de  Jersey,*  March  Bergamot,  Marie 
Louise,  Monarch,  Napoleon,*  Ne  plus  Meurie, 

*  Those  marked  *  will  do  for  walls,  and  are  worth 
growing  on  them. 
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Passe  Colmar,*  St.  Grermain,  6eckel,*Shobden 
Court,  Summer  Bergamot,  Summer  Bon 
Chretien,*  Summer  Frank  Real,  Swan's  Egg, 
Thompson's,  Urbaniste,  Van  Mons  Leon  Le 
Clerc*  Vicar  of  Winkfield  (wall  only),  Wil- 
liams'  Bon  Chretien,  Windsor,  Winter  Bon 
Chretien,  Winter  Crasanne,  Winter  Nelis. 

Kitchen  Peass. — Uvedale's  St.  Grermain, 
Besi  d^Heri,  Black  Worcester,  and  Catillac. 

In  this  way  has  the  present  editor  rendered 
the  volume,  like  his  Almanack,  a  complete 
guide  to  the  purchaser  of  fruits ;  but  we  think 
Mr.  Glennj  has  unwittingly  done  Messrs. 
Grey,  Son  and  Adams  an  injustice,  in  saying 
their  Catalogue  was  founded  on  that  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Among  the  original 
articles  is  one  on  Guano,  another  on  accli- 
mating plants,  a  third  on  the  construction  of 
fountains,  that  are  well  worth  careful  reading 
and  great  attention.  The  editor  has  disarmed 
criticism  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  very 
humble  pretensions.     He  says : — 

"In  preparing  the  twenty-fifth  edition  of 
this  popular  work,  I  have  done  little  more 
than  remove  a  few  redundancies  and  add  a 
few  notes.  The  former  will  not  be  missed, 
and  the  latter  will  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Eight  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last 
edition  was  published,  the  valuable  catalogue 
of  fruits^  flowers,  vegetables  and  plants  became 
very  deficient;  novelties  and  favourite  sub- 
jects have  increased  more  in  that  period  than 
they  had  in  three  times  the  number  of  any 
former  years,  and  many  of  those  which  were 
in  high  repute  in  1839  have  been  entirely 
superseded  by  the  superior  productions  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  catalogue,  therefore,  will 
be  found  the  greatest  alteration,  for  in  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  comprise  every  thing 
worth  cultivating  in  a  good  establishment, 
while  many  even  of  modern  introduction  are 
discarded  for  lack  of  those  merits  which  alone 
justify  the  recommendation  of  any  new  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Glenny  should  have  added  lists  of  the 
best  florists'  flowers,  and  plants^  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  properties  that  constitute  perfec- 
tion, as  they  are  now  universally  adopted  by 
j  adges  and  exhibitors.  The  lists  would  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  buy 
nothing  but  the  best,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
properties  of  flowers  and  plants  would  have 
enabled  the  amateur  to  select  the  best  from  any 
number  of  subjects  in  bloom. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  he  has  done 
all  he  professed,  and  something  more.  Taking 
the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  without  exception  the 
most  useful,  and  should  unquestionably  be  pur* 
chased,  read  and  studied  by  every  man  who 
has«a  garden,  and  that  before  a  man  has 
wasted  his  time  upon  the  trashy  publications 


of  later  date;  for  he  would  then  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  original  and  the  elabo- 
rated and  garbled  plagiarisms  that  swarm  in 
the  numerous  trumpery  periodicals  and  garden 
newspapers,  that  literally  speaking  live  upon 
older  and  better  writings. 

GARDENING  MEMORANDA  FOR  APRIL.* 

The  whole  tide  of  garden  labour  has  now 
set  in  ;  activity  and  vigilance  are  especially 
necessary,  for  although  all  planting  is  com- 
plete, and  alterations,  removids,  and  new  work 
done,  there  are  many  things  to  do  arising  out 
of  such  matters.  Newly-planted  trees  must  be 
examined,  to  see  that  they  are  well  secured, 
and  undisturbed  by  wind  and  weather.  It 
may  be  that  those  in  very  dry  situations  require 
watering ;  stakes  may  require  fresh  tying  ; 
the  ground  around  a  tree  treading  close  again 
from  being  disturbed  ;  cuttings  from  all  kinds 
of  plants,  to  bed  out,  should  be  taken  ofl^,  and 
put  to  strike  in  a  little  bottom  heat. '  Carna- 
tions and  picotees  should  be  put  into  the 
blooming  pots,  or  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  flower.  Finks  and  pausies  may  be  put 
into  beds  out  of  their  small  pots,  without  dis- 
turbing the  balls  of  earth,  or  they  may  be 
transferred  to  larger  pots,  according  as  they 
are  wanted.  Dahlias  for  amateur  growers 
may  be  thrown  together  into  a  slight  hot-bed, 
without  potting,  to  start  their  eyes ;  and  the 
roots  be  parted,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  good 
eye  to  each  portion  of  root.  When  so  parted 
the  portions  of  root  may  be  cut  to  a  moderate 
size,  to  go  into  a  forty -eight-sized  pot,  and  be 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  to  grow  until  May. 
All  greenhouse  plants  should  be  examined  as 
to  the  state  of  their  roots  in  the  pots,  and  if 
full,  changed  to  pots  a  size  larger,  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  roots. 
Watering  becomes  now  an  important  con- 
sideration, for  as  plants  grow  fast  or  approach 
flowering,  they  absorb  a  good  deaL  Climbing 
plants  should  be  carefully  trained.  The  bulbs 
of  gloxinias,  gesneras,  tropseolums,  and  such 
like,  begin  to  show  their  growth.  If  they  are 
in  pots  too  small,  change  them  the  instant  they 
begin  to  grow.  In  the  stove  we  have  many 
pkuits  requiring  a  change  of  pot,  and  although 
less  firing  is  required,  it  should  be  always 
kept  pretty  even  in  temperature,  the  night 
being  somewhat  lower  than  the  day ;  and  due 
attention  must  be  paid  to  syringing  the  plants, 
pipes,  and  floors.  The  convolvulus  is  now 
in  fine  order.  Hoveas,  camellias^  epacris, 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  many  other  subjects  planted  out  in 
the  borders  or  centre  bed,  are  in  perfection. 
Give  plenty  of  air ;  in  fine  weather  you  can 

*  A  veiy  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing Operations  for  April  is  pablished  in  No.  28  of 
the  Horticaltaral  Magazine. 
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hardly  give  too  mncti.  Tlia  tulip  bed  ia  rapidly 
&dTBnciiig  to  flower, 'fend  the  byuintii  be^ 
are  in  bloom  i  the  necessity  of  protecting 
them  is  evident;  frost  would  oonttuniQate  the 
bloom  of  the  hyacinth  and  spfii  that  of  the 
tnlip ;  covering,  thi-cefone.  againat  froat,  blight- 
ing winds,  and  heavy  falls,  is  absolutely 
neoeasary.  Thoee'  who  fancy  covering  fruit 
trees  while  in  bloom  against  the  effects  of 
frost,  should  now  be  on  the  alert :  for  our 
parts,  we  never  care  to  do  it;  but  if  it  must 
be  done,  let  it  be  with  tranaporent  .covering. 
There  will  now  be  plenty  of  occupaiioD  in 
cropping  the  kitchen  garden ;  the  orchard 
requires  but  little.  The  only  fruits  that  want 
looking  to  are  the  vines  and  wall  trees — ^to 
fasten  any  branches  that  are  loosened.  Auri- 
culas are  flowering  this  month,  and  roses 
require  pruning ;  but  of  these  things  hereafter. 


THE  TBHPMUTUBB  AT  WBtCH  PLANT-HOtJSES 
SHOin.D  BE  KEPT  DDBINa  APRIL. 

The  Oremhouu. — From  forty-five  to  flfty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
degrees  by  night,  allowing  five  degrees  more 
when  aunny. 

The  CotMrtMtory. — From  fifty-five  to 
sixty-five  degrees  by  day,  and  frtm  for^-five 
to  fifty  degrees  at  night. 

T/ie  Plant-Stove. — From  seventy  to  eigh^ 
d^rees  hy  day,  and  about  65  duress  l^ 

The  Orchid-Haute. — The  warm  or  Indian 
house,  from  seventy  to  eigh^-flve  d^reeB 
during  the  day,  and  from  stx^-five  to  aeren^ 
d^rees  during  the  night ;  the  Mexican  bouae 
may  be  kept  fr-om  five  to  ten  degrees  lower, 
both  night  and  day. 


EUGENIA   MORITZIANA. 


Edoenia  Mobitziaka,  Kartten  (Uoritz's 
Eugenia). — Myrtaceae  §  Myrteie. 

As  growing  in  a  state  of  nature,  this  plant 
forms  a  majestic  tree,  attaining  from  eigbty 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  tree  would  at' 
first  be  thought  altogether  unsuitable  for  arti- 
ficial cultivation  in  plant-houses  ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  to  produce  its  blossoms 
freely  on  young  plants  of  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height ;  and  as  it  bears  fine  evergreen 
foliage,  and  pretty,  myrtle-like  blossoms,  it 
win  be  by  no  means  an  undesirable  addition 
to  om-  gardens,  which  doubtless  it  will  soon 
reach  from  those  of  Germany,  to  which  it  has 


bsAi  introduced  through  die  agency  of  Dr. 
Earsten,  who  found  it  during  his  travels  in 
Venezuela  ;  and  has  named  it  in  complimeot 
to  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  M.  Morite. 
Under  cultivation,  this  species  would  finrn 
a  large  evergreen  shrub,  acquiring  siae  with 
age.  Mpst  probably  it  would  also  adapt  itself 
well  to  the  tree  form  in  which  oranges  and 
the  allied  plants  are  grown.  The  bark  of  the 
wood  is  of  a  light  ash  colour.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  of  an  elliptic  figure,  roanded  at  both 
extremities,  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inch^ 
broad,  of  a  leathery  texture,  with  pellucid 
dota,  bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  on 
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the  nnder  side  coloured  with  an  ochrey  pow- 
der. The  flowers  grow  in  axillary  cymes, 
and  are  yery  abundant ;  they  are  about  the 
BUEC  and  of  the  appeanyice  of  those  of  the 
common  myrtle,  with  four  obovate,  obscurely 
ciliated  white  petals,  enclosing  a  large  number 
of  white  thread-shaped  filaments  bearing  the 
anthers,  these  threads  being  inserted  in  several 
rows  just  within  the  base  of  the  petals.  The 
flowei%  are  very  fragrant,  and  the  leaves  and 
fruit  have  a  fine  cinnamon  perfume. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Colombian  Andes, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  7000  feet. 
The  natives  call  the  tree  Ghuayabo  negroy  on 
account  of  the  blackish  colour  of  the  wood, 
which  property  is  very  highly  esteemed.  It 
flowers  in  December,  in  its  wild  state. 

Young  plants  of  this  species  may  no  doubt 
be  trained  into  the  form  of  handsome  ever- 
green bushes,  if  kept  well  stopped  back  when 
young.  They  will  require  a  rich  loamy  soil ; 
«nd  as  much  of  their  beauty  will  be  dependent 
on  their  having  a  good  breadth  of  healthy 
dark  green  folis^e,  &ey  should  be  grown  on 
freely,  by  giving  diem  a  liberal  share  of  pot  room. 
This  is  a  point  which  in  itself  will  be  likely 
to  check  excess,  inasmuch  as  large  pots  become 
inconvenient.  To  secure  dark  green  foliage, 
for  the  purpose  of  contrast  with  the  white 
blossoms,  some  of  the  saline  manures  should 
be  used  sparingly,  in  the  form  of  a  weak 
solution.  The  plant  will  not  be  likely  to 
thrive  in  a  temperature  much  below  that  kept 
up  in  a  plant  stove,  where,  however,  it  may 
occupy  some  of  the  coolest  positions.  In  sum- 
mer it  may  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  On 
the  whole  it  is  very  easily  cultivated.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings^  planted  in  sand, 
under  bell  glasses,  and  placed  where  they  may 
feel  the  b^efit  of  a  slight  degree  of  bottom 
heat. 

SHALLOW  AND  DEEP  PLANTING,  AND 
THEIR  EFPECTS  ON  PEUIT-TREB8  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

Vrbt  few  persons,  even  among  professional 
gardeners,  pay  proper  attention  to  the  depth  at 
which  trees  should  be  planted,  consequently, 
more  than  half  the  number  planted  are  placed 
in  great  danger.   The  numerous  failures  which 


ignorance,  or  incapacity,  or  idleness,  was  Tery 
apparent  among  one-hidf  the  operators.  When 
it  is  possible  to  do  too  much,  or  too  little,  the 
gardener  ought  to  know  which  error  is  the 
least  fatal;  but  we  may  assign  the  motive  for 
deep  planting  in  preference  to  shallow,  to  a 
notion  of  saving  trouble.     If  plants,  however, 
are  properly  placed  in  the  ground,  those  of 
tall    growth    require    support    against   the 
wind,  which  has  great  power  over  them.     To 
remedy  this,  and  save  the  trouble,  they  put 
them  down  low  enough  to  tread  them  fast ; 
and  then,  while  they  save  the  trouble  of  sup- 
ports, incur  the  risk  of  failure,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  damage.     But  contractors  for  plan- 
tations should  be  able  (or  employ  some  person 
who  is  able,  if  they  are  not,)  to  make  stipulations 
for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  work,  and  to 
see  that  those  stipulations  are  fulfilled.  Among 
the  conditions  imposed  on  the  planter  should 
be  that  of  supporting,  by  some  means,  all 
shrubs  and  trees  above  a  certain  height,  and 
also  that  of  planting  nothing  lower  in  the 
ground  than  will  bring  the  collar  of  the  root 
level  with  the  general  surface.     Exceptions 
may  be  made  to  some  plants  which  would 
strike  root  at  every  joint,   such  as  laurels, 
which  they  might  be  aUowed  to  plant  as  they 
pleased,    and    all  those  shrufis  which  wiU 
accommodate  themselves   to  their  stations; 
but,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  when  the  root  is  too  deep^  and  the  plant, 
or  tree,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  strike  out  roots 
at  the  proper  distance  from  the  surface,  it 
cannot  flourish.     It  nmy  live,  so  that  the  con- 
tractor who  guarantees  their  safety  for  a  year 
may  just  get  his  money,  but  the  plant  merely 
exists,  never  grows  well,  and  at  last  dies,  too 
late  for  the  owners  to  get  redress.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  plant  be  merely  held  upright 
on  the  surface,   and  have  its  roots  spread 
round  it,  and  a  few  inches  of  soil  put  over 
ihem,  the  roots  have  power  to  go  down,  and 
will  go  down  quite  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
they  should  to  support  the  tree  or  shrub. 
If^  therefore,  we  err  at  all,  it  should  be  in 
favour  of  shallow  planting,  because  the  plant 
can  help  itself,   and  not  in  behalf  of  deep 
planting,  because  the  plant  is  then  helpless. 
The  roots  of  plants  want  air  and  warmth  as 
well  as  the  parts  above  ground,  and  if  the 
subject  be  sustained  properly  by  the  good 


plantaticms  of  late  years,  may  be  safely  attri- 
buted to  a  want  of  care,  or,  perhaps,  the  want 
of  knowledge,  in  the  operators.  The  most 
extensive  jobs  round  the  metropolis  were  the 
various  cemeteries,  and  it  is  to  these  we  allude. 
If  amateur  gardeners  make  blunders  of  this 
kind,  it  may  be  forgiven,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
these  plantations  were  undertaken  by  nursery- 
men, and  performed  by  their  own  men,  and 


were  observed  in  the  largest  metropolitan v  management  of   the  planting,  it  will  soon 


accommodate  itself  to  the  place  it  is  to  stand 
in.  If  the  surface-soil  be  naturally  dry,  the 
roots  will  run  down  after  moisture,  and  if  it 
be  wet,  they  will  spread  near  the  top ;  but  in 
no  case  can  a  tree,  or  plant,  except  those  of 
the  nature  we  have  mentioned,  flourish  if  the 
collar  be  lower,  that  is,  materially  lower,  than 
the  surface.  In  the  plantations  we  have  ex- 
amined in  the  early  days  of  their  planting. 
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the  Portagal  laurels  and  firs  that  failed  were, 
without  exception,  planted  too  deep.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  cypresses,  jewSyTand-some 
others ;  we  observed,  in  some  cases,  that  there 
were  six  inches  of  soil  above  the  collar,  or 
upper  portions  of  root.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  firs  must  have  been  supported  by  stakes, 
if  they  had  not  been  planted  deep,  because  the 
wind  had  a  good  deal  of  power,  even  the  power 
to  disturb  many,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
planting,  and  hard  treading.  In  planting  very 
small  subjects  over  which  the  wind  has  no 
power,  there  is  no  excuse  for  deep  planting, 
not  even  the  notion  of  saving  trouble;  but 
here  the  blundering  is  quite  as  general,  and, 
though  not  so  fatal,  far  from  safe.  It  is  the 
slap-dash  mode  of  hurrying,  that  induces  the 
carelessness  in  small  planting,  as  much  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  importance  of  properly  at- 
tending to  the  depth ;  holes  are  dug  in  a  hurry, 
too  deep,  as  often  as  the  right  depth,  and  the 
planter  goes  round  with  his  assistant,  or,  per- 
haps, without  one,  holds  the  plant  in  the  hole, 
pushes  the  loose  soil  in  upon  the  roots,  treads 
it  in  hap-hazard,  just  as  it  happens,  and  so 
leaves  it  to  its  chance.  He  tries  to  get  the 
number  in,  and  the  work  done,  as  quickly 
as  possible;  some  are  right  and  some  wrong ; 
and,  although  strong  young  plants  will  bear  a 
good  deal  of  ill  usage,  too  many  are  perma- 
nently injured,  or  never  recover  at  all.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  pointed  out  the  ill  efiects  of 
deep  planting  in  public  works,  which  must 
have  been  observed  by  every  body  who  saw 
the  cemeteries  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  their 
existence  after  planting,  we  can  hardly  cau- 
tion too  urgently  all  planters  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  than  usual  in  conducting  this 
operation.  Hundreds  of  persons  who  com- 
plain that  their  trees  and  shrubs  fail,  that 
their  fruit  trees  do  not  bear,  that  things  some- 
how will  not  do  well  with  them,  may  attribute 
all  the  mischief  to  this  simple  but  very  gene- 
ral fault;  we  therefore  entreat  those  who  have 
a  regard  for  the  subjects  they  are  planting, 
to  attend  to  two  or  three  safe  rules.  First, 
on  no  account  plant  anything  deeper  in  the 
earth  than  it  has  been  before ;  let  the  collar 
of  the  root  be  level  with  the  general  surface, 
or  above  it,  for  if  the  roots  do  not  like  to  be 
so  shallow,  they  will  of  themselves  go  down 
lower.  If  the  root  be  spreading,  loosen  the 
earth,  spread  the  roots  round  the  stem,  throw 
from  round  about  the  place  enough  soil  to 
sustain  them,  and  heap  it  up  round  the  stem 
so  as  to  just  be  even  with  the  collar,  which  is 
in  all  well-grown  nursery  plants  the  mark 
which  shows  the  depth  it  stood  before;  put 
strong  stakes,  (if  it  be  a  tree,  or  the  plant  be 
tall,)  sloping  towards  the  stem,  which  should 
be  so  fastened  as  that  the  wind  cannot  move 


it,  because  the  roots  will  have  no  power  to  hold 
it  until  they  have  struck  fast  into  the  ground. 
Be  just  as  particular  with  small  plants,  which, 
if  planted  at  exactly  a  right  depth,  instead  of 
having  to  struggle  against  disadvantages  until 
the  roots  acconunodate  themselves  to  the 
ground,  will  lose  no  time,  but  set  off  into 
healthy  growth  at  once.  If  any  of  the  doubt- 
ful will  take  the  trouble  to  plant  two  young 
fir-trees^  one  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
collar,  and  the  other  exactly  the  depth  of  the 
collar,  they  wiU  convince  themselves  in  one 
season  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  these 
few  hints.  But,  however  we  may  be  disposed 
to  forgive  ourselves  for  anything  we  have 
done  in  our  ignorance,  we  can  hardly  overlook 
the  carelessness  which  carried  such  blunders 
into  public  works,  nor  the  errors  committed 
by  people  who  have  been  sent  us  from  the 
nurseries  themselves.  Although  we  have 
mentioned  deep  planting  as  the  cause  of  many 
thousand  failures  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  in  pul^ 
lie  cemeteries,  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
attribute  alljthe  failures  to  the  same  cause. 
There  are  many  occasioned  by  gross  careless- 
ness of  another  kind;  taking  up  the  plants 
badly;  chopping  off  the  extremities  of  the 
roots ;  allowing  them  to  dry  between  taking 
up  and  planting;  neglecting  to  tread  the  earth 
close,  and  pressing  it  in  between  all  the  roots  ; 
allowing  the  wind  to  swing  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  every  fibre  is  disturbed,  and 
many  other  causes^  may  have  operated ;  but 
of  all  the  failures  we  know,  (and  there  were 
many  in  every  one  of  the  cemeteries,)  deep 
planting  was  the  prevailing  error,  and  it  is 
one  against  which  we  think  it  as  necessary  to 
caution  the  nurserjrmen  and  their  labourers, 
and  gardeners,  as  amateurs.  The  one  ought  to 
know  better,  and  if  he  does,  it  was  culpable 
negligence  not  to  see  things  done  properly  as 
well  as  quickly ;  the  other  may  not  have  con- 
sidered the  consequences,  may  not  have  had 
his  attention  called  to  i^  and  therefore  may 
be  well  excused ;  and  be  it  remembered,  while 
we  are  alluding  chiefly  to  shrubs  and  trees  oF 
the  ornamental  kind,  because  the  public  plann- 
ing afforded  examples,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it  in 
fruit-trees;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vine,  and  some  few  that  strike  root  at  every 
joint,  it  is  as  important  to  keep  the  collar  well 
up  to  the  surface,  and  the  roots  spread,  as  it 
is  to  plant  them  at  alL  Many  fruit  trees  live, 
but  never  flourish ;  they  exist,  but  make  no 
healthy,  wholesome  growth.  Let  everybody 
who  has  such,  examine  the  root ;  it  is  quite 
certain  there  is  something  wrong.  Prune  the 
roots,  cut  in  the  head,  replant  it  shallow  in 
good  soil,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
for  a  cure. 
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flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  brancheSy 
terminallj,  a  little  lateral  shoot  pushing  past, 
and  bearing  a  few  others  in  a  sub-racemose 
manner.  The  calyx  is  large,  and  divided  into 
four,  five,  or  six  leaf-like  segments,  generally 
half  an  inch,  sometimes  an  inch  in  length; 
the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  an  inch  broad  at  the  mouth,  and 
two  inches  across  the  border,  the  tube  in  the 
upper  part  being  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
marked  with  many  longitudinal  yeins,  and 
towards  the  base  more  contracted  ;  the  border, 
or  limb,  is  divided  into  five  obtuse  lobes, 
which  are  waved  and  crenulated  on  the  margin ; 
the  colour  is  white.  The  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  two-yalved  capsules,  the  divisions  of  which 
are  deeply  two-lobed,  so  that  the  opened  capsule 
is  apparently  formed  of  four  lance-shaped  seg- 
ments; it  contains  several  linear  winged  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  country  about 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  has  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
although  it  would  form  a  very  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  many  noble  exotics  of  which  our 
gardens  can  boast. 

The  attention  of  those  who  have  commercial 
or  other  connexions  with  Brazil,  and  especially 
with  Rio,  might  be  well  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  fine  species.  We  have  no  cer- 
tain indication  of  its  natural  flowering  season. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  information 


concerning  its  cultivation,  we  can  only  suggest 
a  few  particulars,  which  may  be  worth  prac- 
tising when  it  comes  to  be  introduced  >^ 
It  will  require  a  stove  temperature  ;  at  least, 
it  will   require  such  in  the   earlier  part  of 
the  season,  or  during  the  time  it  is  making  its 
growth ;    then  probably  it  will    unfold  ita 
blossoms  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
and  if  so,  they  will  continue  longer  in  perfec- 
tion, thain  in  the  more  confined  atmosphere 
of  a  stove.      That    universal    compost    for 
vigorous  growing  plants—turfy  peat  and  loam, 
with  sand — ^would  no  doubt  be  found  highly 
suitable  to  the  development  of  this,  which  may 
be  expected  to  grow  with  considerable  free- 
dom, to  attain  to  con«derable  sLee  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  to  require  in  consequence  a  cor- 
responding degree  of  encouragement  for  its 
roots.     While  growing,  it  will  require  a  free 
share  of  water ;  and  after  flowering,  when  at 
rest,  should  be  kept  moderately  dry.   Propaga- 
tion, as  respects  the  production  of  large  plants 
speedily,  would  no  doubt  be  best  effected  by 
planting  cuttings  of  such  shoots  as  do  not  indi- 
cate a  disposition  to  bloom  ;  but  if  for  exten- 
sive increase,  no  doubt  each  of  the  buds  of  the 
stem  if  planted  shallow,  having  the  leaf  and  a 
portion  of  stem  attached,  would  produce  a 
plant,  if  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  or  propa- 
gating house  where  they  would  be  supplied 
with  a  mild  moist  heat. 
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Rhododendron  Brookeanum,  Low  (Ra- 
jah Brooke's  Rhododendron. — Ericacese  §  Rho- 
dodendread. — A   beautiful    evergreen    shrub, 
either  epiphytal   or   growing  upon  moss-co- 
vered rocks.     The  roots  are  large  and  fleshy, 
and  the  branches  are  furnished  with  large, 
smooth,    nearly   stalk! ess,    oblong-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  loose  terminal  umbels  of  flowers  ; 
the  latter  are  from  two  to  three  inches  across 
the  limb,  and  vary  much  in  colour,  from  yel- 
low   to   red ;    one   variety  has  rich  golden 
flowers,  and  in  another  they  are  rich  coppery 
red  ;  the  blossoms  are  between  funnel-shaped 
and  bell-shaped,  with  five  blunt  revolute  lobes 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.    Native  of  Borneo, 
growing  on  high  trees  in  damp  forests,  or  on 
moss-covered  limestone  rocks.    Introduced  in 
1847.     Flowers  (in  Borneo)  from  November 
to  Joly.     Culture. — Requires  a  damp,  warm 
stove,  and  but  little  rest  :  probably  does  not 
require  to  be  cultivated  as  an  epiphyte  ;  soil, 
of  loose  decayed  vegetable  materials  ;  propa- 
gated by  inarching,  grafting,  or  budding. 

Rhododendron  gracilb,  Jjow  (slender 
Rhododendron). — Ericaceffi§  Rhododendreae.  — 
A  beautiful,  slender  growing  evergreen  shrub, 
with  lance-shaped  drooping  leaves,  from  six 
to  seven  inches  long,  indistinctly  marked  on 


the  lower  surface  with  dark  freckles.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  terminal  umbel ;  they  are 
funnel-shaped,  nearly  three  inches  long,  and 
about  two  across  the  limb,  which  is  composed 
of  five  blunt,  flat,  imbricating  lobes ;  the  colour 
is  rich  fiery  red,  with  a  pale  violet-coloured 
throat ;  the  anthers  are  deep  brown.  Native 
of  Borneo,  on  sandstone  moss-covered  rockB 
at  the  Sirul  mouth  of  the  Sarawak  river  ; 
very  local.  Introduced  in —?  Flowers  (in 
Borneo)  all  the  year  round.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  damp  warm  stove,  and  scarcely  any  rest- 
ing ;  soil  of  loose  decayed  vegetable  materials  ; 
propagated  by  inarching,  grafting,  or  budding. 
Rhododendron  vertigillatum,  Xon? 
(whorled-leaved  Rhododendron.  —  Ericaceae 
§  Rhododendrese. — ^A  fine  epiphytal  evergreen 
shrub  with  long  fleshy  roots ;  the  young  branches 
are  slightly  downy.  The  leaves  are  large, 
oblong  obtuse,  stalked,  and  heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  convex  and  revolute  at  the  edge, 
downy  on  the  stalk  and  midrib,  and  thickly 
studded  on  the  lower  surface  with  minute  fer- 
rugineous  points  ;  they  are  arranged  in  irre- 
gular whorls.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
heads,  and  are  between  two  and  three  inches 
long,  and  nearly  two  inches  across  the  limb  ; 
they  are  bell-shaped,  with  an  erect  limb  of 
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five  roundish  lobes,  of  a  reddish  crimson 
coloai'y  without  8pot&  Native  of  Borneo,  grow- 
ing on  trees,  at  an  elevation  of  4,700  feet 
Introduced  in ?     Flowers   in   October. 


Culture. — ^Requires  a  damp,  warm  stove  ; 
soil  of  loose  decayed  vegetable  material ;  pro- 
pagated bj  inarching,  grafting,  or  budding. 

Rhododendbon  longiflobuh,  Liiidley 
(long  flowered  Rhododendron). — Ericaceae 
§  Rhododendre®. — A  beautiful  little  evergreen 
ahrub,  growing  about  eight  feet  high,  with 
smooth,  shining,  obovate  leaves,  revolute  at 
the  edge,  and  arranged  in  whorls.  The  flowers 
have  a  long  curved  tabe,  and  an  erect,  short, 
fiTe-lobed  limb,  which  becomes  reflexed ;  they 
grow  in  close  heads  of  nine  or  ten  together, 
and  are  fully  two  inches  long,  and  of  an  intense 
crimson  colour.  It  blooms  when  quite  young, 
but  does  not  grow  very  freely  until  it  has 
attained  considerable  size  ;  when  in  bloom,  it 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Native  of  Borneo, 
growing  on  high  trees,  in  low  damp  jungles 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sarawak.  Introduced  in 
?  Flowers  in  ?  Culture. — ^Re- 
quires a  damp,  warm  stove  ;  soil  of  loose 
decayed  vegetable  material ;  propagated  by 
inarching,  budding,  or  grafting. 

Gbsnera.  bbevifloba,  Lindley  (short- 
flowered  Gesnera). — Gesneracese  \  Gesne- 
rea. — A  pretty  half-shrubby  perennial  spe- 
cies, with  unbranched  stems,  a  foot  high, 
covered  with  long  spreading  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  oval,  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
dark  green  above,  and  somewhat  hoary  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  tubular,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  bright  rich  red,  and  very 
shaggy  ;  they  appear  in  fours  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves.  Native  of  Mexico.  Intro- 
duced in  1847.  Flowers  in  September,  or 
may  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  if 
started  in  succession.  Culture, — Requires  a 
Btove ;  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  mould ;  propagated 
freely  by  its  scaly  roots. 

CuscuTA  CALiFOBNicA,  Ckouy  (Califor- 
nian  Dodder). — CascutaceaB.-*A  curious  and 
free  blooming  little  parasite,  resembling  the 
dodders  of  our  own  country.  It  is  leafless, 
and  consists  of  slender,  twining,  thread-like 
stems,  which  here  and  there  produce  rather 
plentifully,  small  compact  heads  of  flowers, 
which,  as  they  grow  older,  separate,  and  form 
short  loose  racemes ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
funnel-shaped,  with  Ave  recurved  segments. 
Native  of  Cfdifornia,  in  fields,  near  Sonoma. 
Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer.  Culture. — Requires  a  frame ; 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  along  with  those  of 
some  soft  stemmed  annual  in  pots,  and  when 
strong  enough,  and  before  it  destroys  the 
annusJ  plant  which  it  first  grew  upon,  some  soft 
wooded  shrub,  such  as  a  Pelargoniun,  should 
be  brought  within  its  reach  ;  it  will  soon  ad- 


here, and  grow  freely  upon  it.  Propagated  by 
seeds. 

CuPHEA  siLENOiDES,  Nee$  (Catchfly  Cu- 
phea). —  Lythracese  §  Lythreae. — A  pretty 
annual  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  hav- 
ing a  much  branched  habit,  and  being  clothed 
in  nearly  every  part  with  viscid  glandular 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  and 
obtusely  lanceolate.  The  flowers  grow  singly 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  thus  form- 
ing a  leafy  raceme;  the  calyx-tube  is  red, 
cylindrical,  furrowed,  with  a  short  spreading 
limb ;  the  corolla  consists  of  six  stalked  petals, 
which  are  rounded  and  spreading,  the  four 
lower  ones  smaller,  deep  blood-purple  colour  ; 
the  two  upper  ones  much  larger,  and  pale  at 
the  margin.  Native  of  Mexico.  Introduced 
about  1844.  Flowers  through  great  part  of 
the  summer.  Culture. — Half-hardy;  best 
raised  in  a  hot-bed ;  common  garden  soil ; 
propagated  by  seeds. 

Camellia  japoniga,  var  Storyi  (Mr.  Sto- 
ry's Camellia). — Temstromiaceaa. — A  very 
fine  variety.  It  is  of  vigorous  habit,  with 
healthy-looking  foliage,  of  a  broad  ovate  figure, 
ending  in  an  acuminated  point.  The  flowers 
are  rather  above  medium  size,  after  the  style 
of  those  of  imbricata,  very  double,  and  well 
formed,  the  petals  being  of  good  outline,  and 
firm  texture  ;  the  colour  is  a  deep  rosy  pink. 
A  garden  hybrid.  Raised  about  1846,  by  W. 
H.  Story,  Esq.,  of  Whitehill,  Newton  Bushel, 
Devon.  Flowers  in  the  spring.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  cool  greenhouse ;  good  loam,  with 
peat;  propagated  by  inarching  on  the  free 
growing  kinds. 

GoLDFUSsiA  ISOPHTLLA,  Nees  (equal-leaved 
Croldfussia).  — Acanthaces  §  Echmatacanthi- 
Ruellidae. — A  handsome,  low,  bushy  shrub, 
growing  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  four- 
angled  branches,  slightly  swollen  at  the  joints, 
opposite,  glabrous,  narrow-lanceolate  acumi- 
nate leaves,  which  are  deep  green  and  marked 
with  six  principal  oblique  veins,  besides  the 
midvein.  The  flowers  grow  about  three  toge- 
ther, on  short  axillary  peduncles,  and  are  very 
copiously  produced,  rendering  the  plant  very 
ornamental ;  they  are  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
bent  tube  contracted  below,  and  terminating 
above  in  a  nearly  equal  limb  of  five  rounded 
lobes  ;  they  are  of  thin  texture,  with  many 
ribs  or  folds,  and  are  blue  somewhat  variegated 
with  white.  Native  of  the  East  Indies.  In- 
troduced before  1847.  Flowers  in  the  winter 
months.  Culture. — ^Requires  a  stove ;  turfy 
peat  soil,  with  a  little  loam  and  sand  ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  planted  in  sand,  and  placed 
in  a  hot-bed. 

Smeathhaknia  fubescens,  £ro9vn  (downy 
Smeathmannia).  —  Passifloracese.  —  A  tail 
shrub,  with  terete  branches,  the  younger  por- 
tions of  which,  the  principal  veins  of  the  leaves 
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beneadiy  and  the  outer  sepals,  are  all  coyered  I 
'With  rusty  silky  hairs.  The  leaves  are  large,  I 
oblong,  leathery,  and  glossy,  alternately  situ- 
ated, and  sinuately  toothed  on  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  growing 
singly  from  the  axils,  and  consist  often  pieces 
or  sepals,  the  outer  of  which  are  green,  gradu- 
ally becoming  petaloid,  the  inner  ones  being 
entirely  white  ;  these  segments  are  oblong, 
and  acute,  spreading  widely  when  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded.  Native  of  Sierra-Leone. 
Introduced  in  1846  by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  the 
garden  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Flowers  in 
February.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove ;  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  ;  propagated  by  half-ripened 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

Sebigografhis  Ghiesbreotiana,  Nee9 
(Ghiesbregt's  Sericographis). — Acanthacese  § 
Echmatacanthi  -  Gendarussese.  —  A  showy, 
much  branched  shrubby  plant,  smooth  in  every 
part,  with  four-angled  dark  red  branches, 
swollen  at  the  joints,  and  bearing  distant  ellip- 
tic acuminate  undulated  leaves,  which  are  deep 
green  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The  branched 
flower  stems  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  and  the  end  of  shoots,  bearing  about 
ten  flowers  on  each  stem  ;  the  flowers  are 
ringent,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a 
scarlet  style.  Native  of  Mexico.  Introduced 
to  this  country  from  the  Belgian  gardens  in 
1847.  Flowers  in  the  winter  months.  It  is 
also  called  Justicia  Ohieibregiiana  (Lemaire) 
and  Aphelandra  Ohieshregiiana  of  gardens. 
Culture. — ^Requires  a  stove  ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  sand  ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  sand, 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Acacia  ixiophylla,  Bentham  (ixia-leaved 
Acacia).  —  Fabacese  §  Mimoseae-Acacieae. — 
A  beautiful  dwarf  branching  shrub,  of  a  grace- 
ful, spreading  habit,  the  branches  of  which  are 
smooth,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  clothed  with 
narrow,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  phyllodia, 
from  the  axils  of  which  proceed  the  globular 
heads  of  rich  deep  yellow  blossoms,  in  pairs 
from  each  axil,  along  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  branches,  so  that  the  plants  become 
exceedingly  ornamental.  Native  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  Liverpool  plains.  Introduced 
in  1846.  Flowers  in  March.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  loam  and  peat  soil ; 
propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  planted 
in  sand. 

Acacia  viscidula,  Bentham  (clammy 
Acacia). —  Fabacesd  §  Mimosess-Acaciese. — A 
pretty  dwarf  clammy  shrub,  growing  three 
or  four  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  in  height ;  of 
an  upright  habit,  not  much  branched,  bearing 
narrow  linear  phyllodia  recurved  at  the  point, 
and  in  pairs,  from  their  axils,  the  globular 
heads  of  yellow  blossoms,  which  are  rather 
numerously  produced.  It  has  something  the 
appearance  of  A.  ixiophylla^  but  the  latter  is 


preferable  on  account  of  its  more  difibse  and 
graceful  habit.  Native  of  New  South  Wales. 
Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in  March.  Cul- 
ture,— Requires  a  greenhouse ;  loam  and  peat 
soil ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand. 

Stbobilanthes  lactatus,  Hooher  (milkj- 
leaved  Strobilanthes.) — Acanthaceie  §  Echma- 
tacanthi-RuellidsB. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and 
desirable  plant,  whether  in  bloom  or  not  It 
forms  a  branching  sub-shrubby  plant,  growing 
about  a  foot  high,  the  branches  being  nume- 
rous, herbaceous,  and  obtusely  four-angled. 
The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  smooth,  and 
dark  green  above,  prettily  variegated  with  a 
broad  irregular  milky  line  down  the  centre, 
purplish  beneath.  The  flowers  are  funnel- 
shaped,  much  contracted  below,  and  above 
expanded  into  five  obtuse  minutely  toothed 
lobes ;  they  are  of  a  pretty  pale  purplish  white, 
and  are  produced  either  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  terminations  of  the  shoots.  The 
plant  is  altogether  a  very  pretty  one.  Native 
(probably)  of  the  East  ladies.  Introduced  in 
1846.  Flowers  in  the  winter  months.  It  is 
the  MueUia  grandis  of  gardens.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  stove  ;  free  compost  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand ;  propagated  freely  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed. 

OxYPETALUM  solanoides,  Hoohcr  and 
Amott  (solanum-like  Oxypetalum). — Asde- 
piadacesB  §  Asdepiadess-versa. — ^A  sub-climb- 
ing shrub,  or  under-shrub,  of  little  beau^.  It 
is  everjrwhere  clothed  with  a  close  villous  to- 
mentum.  The  branches  are  weak  and  slightly 
branched.  The  leaves  are  oblong-cordate, 
ending  in  a  little  point ;  they  become  gra- 
dually smaller  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  grow  in  stalked  few- 
flowered  corymbs,  which  form  together  long 
terminal  leafy  panides  ;  they  are  small,  of  a 
dull  purplish  red,  the  bell-shaped  coroUa  being 
cut  almost  to  the  base  into  five  oblong-lan- 
ceolate spreading  lobes.  Native  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  South  Brazil  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  the  summer  months.  It  is  the 
Schizostermna  longifblium  (Decaisne).  Cul- 
ture,— ^Requires  a  warm  greenhouse  ;  peat, 
loam,  and  sand ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
placed  in  heat. 

Prunella  Webbiana,  Maund  (Webb's 
Self-heal).-Lamiacea9  §  Scutellarese-A  pretty 
dwarf  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  a 
foot  in  height,  with  oblong  leaves,  slightly 
rounded  or  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  the  stem 
terminating  in  an  oblong  head  of  purplish 
labiate  flowers,  which  are  of  rather  showy 
character.  The  native  country  is  not  certainly 
known.  Introduced  before  1844  by  P.  B. 
Webb,  Esq.  Flowers  in  summer.  Culture, — 
Hardy  ;  common  loamy  soil ;  propagated  rea- 
dily by  parting  the  roots  or  by  seeds. 
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Oncidiukphtkatochtltth,  lAndley  (long- 
tailed  Oncid). — Orchidacese  §  Yandese-Bras- 
sidsB.— This  is  a  very  pretty  species,  now  not 
very  rare.  It  is  an  epiphyte,  with  smooth 
oval  pseudo-bulbs,  and  single  oblong  stiff 
leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour,  speckled  be- 
neath with  red.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
loose  panicle,  divided  into  branches,  the  stem 
reaching  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  long,  and  very  narrow,  the  flowers 
from  tip  to  tip  measuring  three  inches  and  a 
half;  they  are  green,  barred  with  brownish 
red  :  the  lip  is  shorter,  of  a  hastate  figure, 
with  the  side  lobes  short  and  rounded,  and 
having  a  cluster  of  tubercles  at  the  base ; 
the  colour  of  the  lip  is  white,  except  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  dear  yellow.  Native  of 
Brazil.  Introduced  in  1843.  Flowers  in 
April,  and  throughout  the  summer.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant. 

Qncidium  lubidttm,  var  purpuratum  (pur- 
ple-stained Oncid).  Orchidaceas  §  Yandes- 
Brassidfld. — This  is  a  fine  varie^  of  one  of  the 
best  formed  of  the  numerous  species  of  Onci- 
dium.  The  habit  and  foliage  resemble  those 
of  the  O.  luridum^  but  the  flowers  are  far  more 
handsome;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  richly 
speckled  with  purple,  and  the  lip  is  a  rich 
crimson.  The  native  country  is  not  certainly 
known.  Introduced  about  1846.  Flowers  in 
September.  Ctt/^t^re.— Requires  a  stove;  turfy 
peat  soil  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant. 

Bejabia  goabctata,  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  (dose-headed  Bejaria). — ^Ericace®  § 
RhododendresB. — ^A  charming  evergreen  shrub, 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  having  nume- 
rous pubescent  branches,  and  alternate  ovate- 
oblong,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  which  when  young 
are  woolly  on  the  under  side,  but  when  full 
grown  become  perfectly  smooth  and  shining, 
rather  convex  above,  and  whitish  on  the  un- 
der side.  The  flowers  grow  in  terminal  co- 
lyxnbs,  and  have  woolly  stalks  ;  the  calyx  is 
smooth,  of  seven  or  eight  blunt  ovate  sepals ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  seven  or  dght  smooth 
oboTate  lanceolate  petals,  which  are  dosely 
arranged,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  Native  of 
Peru,  near  Caxamarca.  Introduced  .in  1847. 
Flowers  in———  ?  Culture. — Requires  a 
cool  greenhouse ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
readily  by  grafting  on  the  Azalea  indica. 

Epacezs  Wn^LMOKEANA,  Garden  hybrid 
(Mr.  WiUmore's  Epacris). — ^EpacridacesB  § 
Kpacreao. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
hybrid  Epacrises  which  have  been  raised  in 
English  gardens.  It  was  produced  by  J. 
WiUmore,  Esq.  of  Birmingham ;  and  was  raised, 
we  presume,  between  E,  grandifloroy  and  E. 
impresMy  between  which  it  seems  to  be  nearly 
intermediate,  possessing  much  of  the  habit  and 


character  of  the  former,  and  of  the  colour  of 
the  latter.  It  forms  a  spreading  bushy  shrub, 
bearing  numerous  flowers  dependent  from  the 
under  sides  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  long, 
tubular,  and  of  a  pale  pink  colour.  An  English 
hybrid.  Raised  about  1845.  Flowers  in  the 
spring  months.  Culture. — Requires  a  green- 
house ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings planted  in  sand,  and  covered  by  bell- 
glasses. 

Bejaria  ginnamomea,  Lindley  (dnnamon 
Bejaria). — ^Ericaceaa  §  Rhododendre^B. — ^A 
pretty  (?  evergreen)  shrub,  with  downy  and 
hairy  branches,  and  furnished  with  leaves 
which  are  remarkable  for  being  covered  on 
the  lower  side  by  a  bright  brown  wool,  which 
drcumstance  has  suggested  its  name.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  close  terminal  panicle,  and 
have  very  woolly  and  hispid  stalks  and  calyces ; 
the  blossoms  are  purple,  and  apparently 
smaller  than  those  of  B.  coarctata.  I^ative 
of  Peru,  on  the  Andes  of  Caxamarca,  at  the 
height  of  8,000  feet.  Introduced  about  1847. 
Flowers—  ?  Culture. — Requires  a  cool 
greenhouse ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  Indian  Azalea. 

FOOD   FOR  THE   PEOPLE. 

As  there  is  no  calculating  upon  how  much 
or  how  little  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  articles 
of  food  we  may  be  able  to  procure  from 
abroad,  it  behoves  eveiy  one  who  has  a  rod  of 
ground  that  he  can  appropriate,  to  use  it  for 
some  useful  nutritious  food.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute that  can  be  compared  with  the  potato 
for  wholesomeness  or  for  its  property  of  satisfy- 
ing^and  nourishing  us.^  That  is  to  say,  there  is. 
not  a  vegetable  production  in  the  known  parts 
of  the  world  that  will  give  us  as  much  food  to 
the  acre.  We  therefore  most  earnestly  advise 
all  our  fellow-countrymen,  rich  as  well  as  poor, 
to  Jet  one-fourth,  at  the  least,  of  every  vege- 
table garden  be  planted  with  potatoes.  The 
newer  sorts  may  be  preferred  only  upon  the 
general  ground  that  even  if  the  space  has 
been  potatoes  before,  a  sort  that  has  not  been 
grown  there  will  be  more  likdy  to  succeed 
than  a  potato  which  has  been  cultivated  on 
the  spot ;  and  this  we  repeat  as  one  of  the  rules 
we  have  always  laid  down,  not  to  grow  the 
same  crop  twice  on  the  same  ground,  and 
never,  if  you  can  hdp  it,  to  grow  your  own 
seed.  There  are  many  comparativdy  new  sorts 
which  are  not  dear — that  is,  not  beyond  the 
price  that  ordinary  people  can  buy  at ;  and 
the  difierence  of  the  crop  in  value  will  enable 
any  body  to  buyTor  their  own  use,  and  sell  for 
seed  if  the  sort  continues  to  hold  up  a  good 
price.  We  also  strongly  recommend  an  ex- 
tended growth  of  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beet- 
root, parsnips,  and  such  other  vegetable  pro- 
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ductionB  as  will  preserve  longest  and  offer 
nutritious  food,  because  it  is  the  only  way  of 
securing  us  against  the  possible  wants  of  a 
community  deprived  of  ordinary  resources. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  upon  the  acres 
that  will  go  uncultivated  in  disturbed  coun- 
tries ;  still  further  beyond  our  means  of  com- 
putation are  the  acres  of  growing  produce  that 
will  be  destroyed.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  continental  war  will  be  avoided ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  avert  the  collisions 
of  countries  and  nations,  nothing  can  prevent 
anarchy,  and  confusion,  and  a  war  of  parties. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  worst; 
to  provide  all  we  can  for  ourselves,  and  to 
grow  all  the  food  that  the  country  is  capable, 
of  producing.  Let  those  who  have  waste 
land,  capable  of  cultivation,  plough  it  up  and 
grow  something.  The  labour  in  the  market 
is  far  too  plentiful,  and  wants  employment; 
and  if  it  be  a  bad  speculation,  or  a  sacrifice, 
remember  it  is  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  a 
patriot,  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  wages  to 
the  labourer,  and,  in  the  next,  to  provide  food 
for  the  country  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Had 
there  been  as  many  potatoes  planted  last  year 
as  there  would  have  been  but  for  the  ground- 
less and  senseless  alarm  that  was  created,  they 
would  have  been  within  the  reach  of  hundreds 
who  cannot  procure  enough  wholesome  food. 
All  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  reiterate  and 
refer  back  to  the  opinions  we  have  given,  and 
the  assertions  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  Potato  Commission,  and  urge  all  classes  to 
neglect  no  spot  that  is  capable  of  producing 
that  which  is  proper  for  the  sustenance  of 
'  man.  It  is  yet  good  time  to  plant  potatoes, 
though  no  time  should  be  lost.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  many  other  highly  nutritive  vegetables 
— ^in  particular  French  beans  and  peas  should 
be  sown,  to  harvest  dry  as  well  as  to  eat 
green.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  cautious  or 
too  assiduous,  for  in  the  event  of  a  continental 
war,  people  will  be  unwilling  to  ship  more 
than  they  can  help,  and  everything  would 
tend  to  raise  the  price  of  foreign  produce. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  to  us  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  own  prices,  and  the  possible  loss 
of  our  time  and  ground  ;  and  this,  though  a 
possible,  is  by  no  means  a  probable  con- 
tingency. The  potato  will  be  in  all  cases  nearly 
as  profitable  as  wheat  or  other  grain,  while  its 
capacity  to  satisfy,  as  an  article  of  food,  acre 
for  acre,  will  no  longer  be  disputed.  All 
that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  the  impropriety 
of  relying  solely  upon  it ;  and  the  same  argu- 
ment could  be  used  against  depending  alto- 
gether upon  any  single  article.  Had  the  Irish 
poor  calculated  upon  wheat  alone,  barley  alone, 
oats  alone,  or  any  other  vegetable  production, 
a  failure  would  have  been  quite  as  fatal.  The 
same  caution  against  trusting  to  wheat,  would 


be  quite  as  forcible  as  that  against  trusting  to 
potatoes.  The  preference  given  to  the  potato 
by  the  people  who  had  to  live  on  it,  was  the 
strongest  possible  argument  in  its  favour.  It 
was  the  most  easy  to  produce,  and  the  most 
useful  when  it  was  produced.  But  any  people 
but  the  Irish  would  have  used  the  time  th^ 
had  upon  their  hands  in  some  profitable  em- 
ployment. The  great  evil  was,  that  as  their 
food  came  almost  without  labour,  they  gave 
way  to  slothfulness — ^they  cared  for  nothing 
beyond  merely  living.  The  absence  of  decent 
pride  renders  them  careless  of  dress ;  and  there 
cannot  be  found  in  all  England  or  Scotland  a 
people  that  would  lie  basking  in  the  sun,  day 
after  day,  without  an  effort,  simply  because 
their  food  for  the  season  was  provided.  If 
our  advice  could  reach  these  misguided  men, 
we  should  beg  of  them  to  rely  wholly  on  no 
one  thing,  but  they  ought  not  to  neglect  plant- 
ing potatoes  ;  they  should  cultivate  other  vege- 
tables. But  the  national  evil  prevails  against 
other  crops  because  they  require  more  labour. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland  we  cannot 
help  viewing  its  present  state  as  one  of  the  likely 
causes  of  deficiency  there.  The  people  are 
dragged  from  their  occupations  to  further  the 
designs  of  imprudent  men,  and  aU  the  ener- 
gies that  should  be  brought  to  profitable 
account  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  is 
wasted  in  unmeaning  demonstrations  of  brute 
force  against  everything  like  order  and  peace. 
This  very  circumstance  must  lead  to  the 
neglect  of  their  crops,  and  by  consequence  to 
shortness  of  provision,  and  forms  another 
strong  reason  for  providing  all  we  can;  for 
ill  as  they  deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  unworthy  as  they  are  of  the  re- 
gard of  the  wealthy,  they  have  had  one  taste 
of  the  blessings  of  a  paternal  government  in 
the  sacrifice  of  eight  millions  of  money  to 
supply  their  wants,  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
clamour  for  a  repetition  of  what  proved  the 
wages  of  indolence  and  ingratitude. 

Since  this  article  was  commenced,  and 
while  it  is  actually  printing,  news  has  arrived 
that  Russia,  foreseeing  the  evils  we  have  been 
anticipating,  has  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
corn.  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  step  will 
lead  to  other  countries  following  the  example^ 
and  there  are  many  who  look  for  a  suspension 
of  the  labours,  and  a  destruction  of  the  produce 
of  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
Joined  to  this,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland,  who 
have  seen  that  England  furnishes  food  for 
the  starving  peasantry,  are  giving  themselves 
up  to  turbulence  and  idleness,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  those  who  are  leading  them  from,  the 
paths  of  honest  industry  to  those  of  rebellion, 
A  land,  therefore,  calculated  to  produce  more 
than  it  can  consume,  is  to  lie  fallow  for  want 
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of  labourers  to  make  it  fruitful  This  ought 
to  enforce,  with  double  and  treble  strength,  the 
appeal  we  have  made  to  those  who  have  land 
to  bring  into  cultivation,  the  means  of  applying 
the  necessary  labour. 

HORTICULTURAL   AND   AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOLS. 
BT  JAMSS  GBIGOB,   OF  NORWICH. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  offend 
any  one  engaged  in  the.pndsewortby  occupa- 
tion of  teaching.  Let  us  hope  that  not  a 
school  exists  without  inculcating  some  sound 
lesson.  If  the  scholastic  system  be  faulty  it 
18  because  it  is  not  suiting  itself  to  the  times — 
not  extending  its  branches  where  there  is 
room.  It  is  not  reconstruction  that  is  asked 
for,  though  many  inconsiderate  persons  would 
clamour  for  the  remodelling  of  the  whole 
course  of  study.  Few,  for  example,  would 
wish  to  see  the  Classics  excluded  from  our 
UniTersities  and  Colleges ;  for,  though  the 
sum  and  substance  of  many  of  those  writers 
be  to  perpetuate  the  airy  dreams  of  mythology, 
it  would  indeed  be  a  sorry  sight  to  find  all 
men  becoming  downright  practical  thinkers, 
liie  more  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to 
nature.  .We  envy  not  the  man  who  has  no 
ideas  of  the  sun  apart  from  his  light  and  fer- 
vour ;  of  the  moon  except  as  a  lamp  to  light 
him  home ;  or  of  winds  apart  from  their 
urging  on  some  mechanical  contrivance. 

The  time,  however,  has  arrived  when  re- 
alities must  be  looked  to  as  an  especial  part 
of  education,  and  it  now  becomes  every 
man  to  ask  himself  the  stern  questions, 
*^  What  am  I  doing  towards  the  earth's  fer- 
tility ?  Is  the  ground  better  for  my  being  on 
it,  or  am  I  a  mere  cumberer  ?  I  am  placed 
here  by  the  Almighty,  and  over  my  lands 
come  showers  and  sunshine,  and  those  sweet 
and  nourishing  influences  which  giye  the  in- 
crease :  in  what  shape  do  I  render  back  those 
talents  at  harvest-time— with  great  gain  or 
loss?"  In  individual  cases,  perhaps  a  satis- 
factory answer  might  be  had,  but  in  the  minds 
of  men  generally,  the  subject  has  not  even 
been  seriously  thought  of.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  what  so  proper  and  neces- 
sary as  the  establishment  of  schools  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  our  garden  and  farm  crops  ? 
To  establish  a  school,  is  looked  upon  in  some 
quarters  as  a  very  great  undertaking,  but  in 
x^ity  it  is  a  matter  simple  enough.  An  old 
bam  might  be  converted  into  a  school-room 
for  15L  ;  and  where  the  scholars  are  few,  a 
spare  room  might  be  employed  with  less  cost 
stiU. 

The  first  and  simplest  kind  of  agricultural 
-school  is  that  in  which  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  taught  reading,   writing. 


grammar,  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  in 
conjunction  with  the  most  improved  methods 
of  cultivating  the  soil.  This  is  called  the 
**  Self- Supporting  System,"  three  hours  each 
day  being  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  school- 
room, for  which  the  scholars  give  their  labour 
for  a  like  period  in  practically  carrying  out 
the  great  purposes  of  agriculture  :  this  work 
consists  in  manuring,  digging,  sowing,  clean- 
ing, reaping,  &c.  Amongst  the  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  these  : — 1 .  The  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, as  it  maybe  called,  are  just  as  instructive 
as  those  which  are  employed  in  the  school- 
room. 2.  The  health  of  the  boys  is  preserved  ; 
for  it  too  often  happens  that  by  over-confine- 
ment incurable  maladies  are  originated,  and 
the  best  prospects  of  parents  blighted.  8.  We 
shall  suppose  a  boy  done  with  his  course  of 
study  ;  and  instead  of  having  to  learn  a  par- 
ticular trade,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  leaving 
other  schools,  he  is  ready,  the  moment  after 
quitting  such  an  establishment,  to  fill-  any 
office  whatever  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  land. 

But  in  order  to  get  a  complete  view  of  what 
young  men  leaving  such  a  school  are  capable 
of,  let  us  look  at  the  branches  of  education 
recommended  to  be  adopted.  Reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  are  of  course  taught  every 
where ;  but  there  are  other  points  in  which 
it  becomes  every  young  farmer  to  be  an 
adept. 

L  Correspondence. —  A  singular  subject, 
many  will  think,  but  it  is  one  in  regard  to 
which  agriculturists  are  somewhat  deficient. 
The  beauty  of  correspondence  is  to  express 
your  wants  in  few  words  politely  put  together. 
Another  beauty  is  to  have  some  system  in  it, 
so  that  a  man,  when  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
may  expect  an  answer  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  best  models  of  correspondence  at 
the  present  day  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our 
Joint  Stock  Banks  ;  but  as  the  public  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  access  to  such  places,  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  is  pat 
off  for  a  moment,  but  seized  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course  every  day.  It  is  beyond  a  question 
that  agriculturists  do  not  display  that  sharpness 
of  intellect,  and  that  readiness  of  address  and 
reply,  common  to  most  other  branches  of  com- 
merce. The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
the  transactions  of  the  farm  must  be  quickened, 
and  the  interchange  of  agricultural  commo- 
dities be  made  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day. 

2.  Farm  Accounts. — We  are  yet  in  the 
Dark  Age  as  regards  Agricultural  book-keep- 
ing. The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  offered 
a  premium  lately  for  the  best  plan  of  keeping 
farm  books,  and  the  result  was  a  collection  of 
forms  and  devices  disgraceful  to  our  country. 
Of  course  no  award  was  made.    Now,  what  a 
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field  is  here  open  for  schools  1  Not  a  season  1 
passes  without  thousands  of  young  men  | 
betaking  themselves  to  the  cultiTation  of  the 
soil,  without  even  keeping  a  book  at  all,  and, 
consequently,  unable  at  any  given  time  to 
tell  exactly  whether  they  are  progressing  or 
retrograding. 

3.  Interlining  of  Crops. — ^Who  can  tell  us 
the  most  perfect  way  of  economizing  the  soil 
over  a  given  space,  by  planting  and  with- 
drawing certain  vegetables  by  a  given  time, 
&c.'?  No  one.  The  subject  is  as  yet  un- 
touched. It  is  true,  it  is  a  most  puzsding  I 
study,  because  capable  of  such  variation ; 
yet  surely  an  approach  to  perfection  may  be 
made  here  as  in  other  matters.  Let  one  of 
the  scholars,  a  young  man  of  some  intellect 
and  enterprise,  have  this  department  assigned 
to  him  for  an  entire  year.  Let  another  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  same  line,  and  it  is  hard 
indeed  if  something  original  is  not  suggested. 

4.  Practical  knowledge  in  reference  to 
Crops  in  general, — The  other  day,  I  asked 
an  experienced  farmer  who  resides  at  Hether- 
sett,  what  his  ideas  were  in  regard  to  the 
growing  of  carrots.  '^  The  course  to  be 
pursued,"  he  said,  "  is  very  clear  :  trench  the 
land  in  Novembar,  leaving  it  rou^h  in  order 
that  the  weather  may  operate  upon  it,  and 
then,  during  the  midme  of  March,  apply  rank 
fresh  manure^  and  sow  in  shallow  drills  ten 
inches  apart"  A  celebrated  allotment-holder 
living  at  East  Carlton,  states  that  aU  that  is 
necessary  is  to  fork  over  the  land  during 
winter,  when  well  rotted  manure  should  be 
added,  and  then,  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  drills  should  be  made  one  foot  apart, 
mixing  the  seeds  in  sand  so  as  to  separate 
them.  Again,  a  current  opinion  is,  that  no 
manure  whatever  should  be  allowed  for  car- 
rots, but  that  the  land  should  be  enriched 
suffidently  at  the  laying  dovm  of  the  previous 
crop.  How  easily  might  these  difficulties  be 
settled  by  an  agricultural  school,  in  which  one 
of  the  scholars  had  to  conduct  experiments 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  solely  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  this  vegetable  ! 

5.  Agricultural  hedge-fencing. — ^The  writer 
has  elsewhere  proved,  that  the  land  occupied 
unnecessarily  with  wide  cumbrous  fences  and 
useless  timber  trees  throughout  England, 
far  exceeds  in  extent  the  largest  county  in 
Britain.  This  is  a  startling  truth,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  ought  immediately  to  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  a  better  system.  What  sort 
of  education  can  exceed  that  which  would  give 
to  England  1,280,000  acres  of  rich  arable 
land  from  the  hedge-sides  alone,  and  a  much 
larger  space  now  unworthily  occupied  with 
misplaced  timber  trees  ? 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  other  subjects 
which  should  be  prominently  brought  forward 


in  agricultural  schools ;    but  the  for^^ing 
sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  points 
most    deserving  of    attention.     A  mass  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  must  be  overcome 
before  an  enlightened    system  can  become 
general  in  England;  but  it  is  just  because 
there  is  this  heathenism  to  be  dispelled,  that 
the  establishment  of  schools  is  so  eamestlj 
urged.    In  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  is 
already  openly  avowed  that  the  soil  of  this 
country  is  not  in  proper  hands — the  holders 
being  deficient  in   energy  and  enterprise  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  our  fellow-men  is  a  trifling 
consideration  compared  to  the  rendering  which 
must  be  made  to  a  higher  Power.    Whether 
men  believe  it  or  not,  let  it  be  repeated,  that 
this  question  has  to  be  asked  of  every  one : 
"  What  have  you  done  towards  the  improve- 
ment and  fertility  of  My  Earth  ?**  and  it  is 
just  as  true  that  unprofitable  servants  in  the 
natural  world  will  have  disgrace  for  their 
portion,  as  it  is  that  in  the  spiritual  kingdom 
no  idler  shall  be  rewarded.    This  doctrine  is 
nearly  worn  out  in  the  present  day ;  and  if  a 
man  be  told  of  the  responsibility  he  incurs  in 
cropping  the  earth,  he  wonders  whence  the 
authority  for  such  a  view  of  things  can  come. 
It  is  legibly  engraven,  however.    It  may  or 
may  not  be  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures:  we 
leave  such  at  present,  and  look  to  the  pro- 
minent inscriptions  written  by  the  finger  of 
God  throughout  the  physical  world.    The 
inscription  is  addressed  to  man,  and  its  read- 
ing runs  thus  : — "  I  have  apportioned  to  yoa 
the  Earth,  and  have  appointed  a  seed-time  : 
all  may  sow  :  dews,  showers,  and  sunshine  I 
cause  to  fall  upon  the  ground.     Though  in- 
cessantly given,  and  what  are  called  com* 
mon  benefits — ^e  evil  and  the  good  sharing 
them  alike— -they  are  capable   of   yielding 
sustenance  to  the  creatures  which  I  have 
made,  and  to.  me  a  harvest  of  glory.     See 
that  your  duty  be  well  fulfilled." 

In  establislu^g  a  school,  it  is  very  Accessary 
that  it  should  bear  the  character  o^  and  reallj 
be,  a  religious  institution.  Of  all  unpardon- 
able things,  that  of  Agriculturists  forgetting 
the  adoration  due  to  the  Grod  of  Nature 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  The  writer  has 
watched  with  pecuUar  gratification  the  good 
efiects  produced  upon  the  young  in  rural 
districts  by  training  their  minds  to  think  of 
the  goodness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  works 
of  Creation,  and  especially  in  the  many  points 
presented  to  them  in  the  routine  of  their  daily 
labours.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
that  the  prayers  about  to  be  used  in  the 
Agricultural  School  of  Norwich  have  all  a 
tendency  to  lift  up  the  mind  through  the 
course  and  appearances  of  Nature,  an  idea 
well  worthy  of  notice  in  other  schools  of  a 
similar  character. 
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«XI1 

bj- 

ABantanda  cathartica,  sntbors  appear  to  hare 
incladed  two  plants,  which  hxve  b«en  snbse- 
quentlj,  by  Kome,  Mparated  imder  the  names 
of  A.  AubUiii,  and  A.  lAnrun;  and  these 
two  anppoBed  diverse  speuea  haye  been  again 
Amalgamated  by  others  nnder  the  original 
name  of  A,  cathartica.  Two  ^probably 
three — >plants,  distinct  in  their  habits  and 
characteristics,  certainly  existed  in  oar  gar- 
dens preTious  to  the  appearanoe  of  the  more 
novel  kind  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  notice ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
sequel,  to  supply  the  means  of  ditttnguishing 
these,  and  of  identifying  them  with  the  nantea 
wbi(^  properly  attach  to  them. 

We  turn,  for  the  present,  to  notice  more 
particularly  >1.  Schottii.  This  new  species  is 
one  of  great  beauty,  and  will  find  a  place  in 
all  choice  collections  of  stove  exotics.  It  is 
just  one  of  those  plants  which  are  capable  of 
producing  a  grand  effect,  its  blossoms  being 
lai^e,  bright  coloured,  and  numerous,  and  its 
habit  altogether  favourable  for  their  display. 
Doubtless,  as  an  exhibition  plant,  it  will  be 
found  to  have,  individually,  few  rivals  ;  and 
when  placed  in  company  with  inch  plants  as 
the  brilliant  scarlet-flowered  Clerodendrons, 
tbe  rich  pink  Dipladenias,  the  new  glowing 


.^sohynanths,  and  the  delicate  Sfephanotis 
aod  Schubwtia,  it  will  not  be  unworthily 
associated.  A  very  beautiful  represeatation 
of  it,  given  in  tbe  Botanuxd  Magazate,  fur- 
nishes the  materials  from  which  oar  engraving 
was  prepared. 

The  plant  is  of  erect  enfirnticoae  habit— not 
scandent,  as  in  the  common  species — and  is 
glabroaa  or  smooth  in  every  part,  except  on 
the  younger  portions  of  the  shoots,  and  on 
the  petiolea,  which  are  furnished  with  fine 
short  hairs ;  the  etem,  as  it  aoquirea  age,  be- 
comes verruooae,  or  covered  over  with  wort- 
like  excrescences.  The  leaves  are  lance- 
ahaped,  ending  in  a  narrow  point,  and  tapering 
at  Uie  base  into  a  short  petiole ;  they  are  rather 
large,  and  grow  in  whorls  of  three  or  four;  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves  are  amali,  acute,  stipular 
glands.  Th.%  apex  of  each  shoot  forms  a  large 
irregular  panicle  or  cyme  of  blossoms ;  the 
latter  are  very  large,  oRen  four  inchea  Jong, 
and  as  much  in  diameter  across  the  face  of  the 
expanded  s^ments  of  the  limb.  In  form  the 
flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  the  lower  half  coo- 
sisting  of  a  narrow  contracted  tube,  the  oon- 
tinnation  of  which  becomes  suddenly  expanded 
into  a  bell-shaped  faux  <x  throat,  and  this 
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again  into  a  spreading  limb  of  five  roundish 
lobes,  which  are  somewhat  obliquely  uniden- 
tate,  or  one-toothed.  In  this  species  the  calyx 
segments  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  almost 
leafy. 

It  is  a  Braieilian  plant,  first  described  by 
Pohl,  a  botanical  traveller  in  Brazil.  It  was 
rused — from  seeds  sent  in  1846  to  Miss  Bar- 
ton by  Mr.  Grraham — ^in  the  garden  of  B.  W. 
Barton,  Esq.,  of  Springwood,  Manchester,  by 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Stanton ;  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Luoombe,  Pince,  and 
Co.,  of  Exeter.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
raised,  probably  about  the  same  period,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Southampton  ;  the 
plants,  in  both  cases,  having  produced  their 
blossoms  in  the  summer  of  1847.  One  very 
desirable  property  of  the  plant  consists  in  its 
habit  of  flowering  when  of  small  size,  which  it 
does  when  **  little  more  than  two  feet  in  height, 
and  in  eight-inch  pots.**  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
mentions  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the 
plant  as  raised  at  Springwood  and  Pohl's  de- 
scription, consisting  of  the  slightly  increased 
length  of  the  contracted  tubular  portion  of  the 
flower ;  but  this  difference,  if  it  really  has  a 
permanent  existence,  is  very  trifling. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  Allamandas 
may  be  thus  stated  : — They  grow  with  vigour 
in  a  compost  of  three  parts  rough  turfy  peat 
and  one-third  turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  small  lumps  of  charcoal,  broken  pot- 
sherds, and  sand;  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained.  When  the  plants  get  well  esta- 
blished,  they  should  have  pretty  liberal  shifts, 
using  the  soil  coarse  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  pots.  But  where  very  coarse  soil  is 
used,  it  must  be  placed  carefully  into  the  pots, 
so  that  no  hollow  parts  are  left ;  it  should,  in 
fact^  be  packed  closely,  but  not  too  solidly, 
together.  From  about  November  till  the  be- 
ginning of  March  the  plants  should  be  at  rest, 
during  which  period  they  should  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry  and  cool,  but  free  from  the 
agency  of  damps.  Early  in  March  they  may 
be  started  afresh,  and  at  this  season  should 
have  a  thorough  revision  as  to  the  state  of 
their  roots,  either  shifting  them  into  larger 
pots  if  they  are  healthy  and  are  required  to 
progress^  or  repotting  them  into  the  same  or 
smiJler  pots  if  they  are  sickly,  or  have  already 
attained  the  ultimate  size  which  is  required  ; 
in  this  latter  case  both  root  and  branch  should 
be  cut  in,  and  the  plant,  as  it  were,  grown 
over  afre^  Old  plants  should,  in  fact,  always 
be  cut  in  before  they  are  started.  They  should 
have  a  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere  while 
making  their  growth ;  say,  if  they  have  been 
wintered  in  a  mean  temperature  of  fifty  de- 
grees, give  them  six^  degrees  at  first,  and 
after  they  are  in  a  growing  state,  gradually  in- 
crease it  to  seventy-five  or  eighty  degrees  by 


day,  and  about  sixty-five  degrees  at  night. 
Always  keep  the  night  temperature  lower 
than  that  of  the  day,  and  give  as  much  of  the 
artificial  heat  as  possible  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  Of  course,  as  much  air  as 
can  be  safely  admitted  must  be  allowed  them, 
the  criterion  being  not  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture too  much,  nor  to  allow  draughts  or  cur- 
rents of  cold  raw  air,  or  keen  dry  winds,  to 
reach  the  pUints.  A  mild  bottom  heat — say 
eighty  degrees — ^to  the  roots  is  also  beneficial 
when  they  are  growing  freely.  They  require 
to  be  regularly  and  fairly  supplied  with  water; 
and  when  in  full  growth  are  benefited  by  occa- 
sional applications — say  once  in  four  water- 
ings— of  weak  clear  manure  water.  The 
branches  must  be  more  or  less  trained  accord- 
ing to  their  habit,  but  should  not  b^  too 
rigidly  restricted,  especially  while  young ; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  run  together  confusedly,  which 
involves  trouble  and  risk  in  their  subsequent 
adjustment  ;  this  must  be  avoided.  As 
the  summer  draws  on,  and  when  the  plants 
are  well  advanced,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
perfect  their  growth  and  produce  their  blos- 
soms in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but 
after  they  come  into  bloom  they  should  be  in 
a  situation  where  they  may  be  shaded  from 
intense  sun-light,  with  a  view  to  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  blossoms.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  half- 
grown  shoots  in  sand,  and  placing  them  in  a 
moist  hot-bed,  without  covering  them  with 
bell  glasses ;  they  must,  however,  be  shaded 
from  strong  sun  rays. 

We  think  the  following  allied  species  of 
Allamanda  are,  or  have  been,  cultivated  in 
English  gardens : — 

AUatnofhda  Linnm^  Pohl  {A.  eathartiaiy 
Linnaeus). — ^A  sub-scandent  species,  with  pilose 
branches,  and  leaves  growing  usually  in  whorls 
of  four,  sometimes  opposite,  of  an  obovate- 
obtuse  figure,  ending  in  an  acutish  point,  the 
margins  somewhat  undulated,  the  upper  sur^ 
face  glabrous,  and  the  lower  somewhat  hairy. 
The  flowers  grow  out  laterally  and  not 
terminally,  on  the  branches.  It  Lb  said  to  be 
from  the  Antilles,  and  probably  is  found  in 
Guiana  also.  This  appears  to  be  the  plant 
represented  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
t.  338. 

Allamanda  Aubletiiy  Pohl  {A.  catkarticay 
Boomer  and  Schultes ;  Orelia  grandiflaroy 
Aublet). — Sub-scandent  and  smooUi,  the  leaves 
growing  either  in  whorls  of  about  four  toge- 
ther, or  opposite,  and  of  a  broadly  oblong 
acuminate  figure,  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  slightly  hairy  on  the  nerves  beneath. 
The  flowers  in  this,  also,  are  borne  laterally. 
It  is  found  widely  distributed  in  Guiana  and 
the  places  adjacent     The  figure  in  PaxtorCs 
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Magazine  of  Botany  (vol.  yiii.  p.  77)  is  appa- 
rently intended  for  this  plant 

Auamanda  8chottn^  Pohl  {A.  cathariicoy 
Schrader).  —  Dwarf  and  shrubby,  but  not 
scandent,  the  leaves  lance-shaped  acuminate, 
growing  in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  the 
branches  terminating  in  a  large  irregular  cyme 
of  blossoms.  This  is  a  Brazilian  plant,  and  is 
beautifully  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magar 
ziney  t.  4351. 

AUamanda  puberuhf  var  Gardneriy  De 
Candolle. — ^We  believe  we  are  correct  in  re- 
ferring to  this  species  the  plant  figured  in 
Paxton^B    Magazine  of  botany  (voL  zii. 
p.  79)  under  the  name  of  A.  Qraafidiflora,    It 
certainly  does  not  appear  at  iJl  doeely  related 
to  either  of  the  two  first  mentioned,  of  which, 
as  A.  cathariicay  it  is  r^arded  as  a  large- 
flowered  variety.     Some  of  the  more  obvious 
discrepancies  are,  that  the  plant  under  notice 
18  dwarf  and  shrubby,  but  not  scandent,  and 
bears  its  flowers  terminally,  not  laterally.  The 
varie^  Oardneri  of  A,  puherula  may  be  thus 
described : — ^Not  scandent,  the  young  branches 
pilose,  the  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  opposite, 
oblong  acute,  attenuated  at  the  base,  nearly 
sessile,  coriaceous,  smooth  above,  and  downy 
on  the  veins  beneath,  the  margins  revolute, 
the  cymes  few-fiowered ;  in  all  which  respects 
it  accords  with  Paxton's  A,  grandiflora.    The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  plant  some- 
what delicate,  requiring  careful  nursing  while 
young.     Mr.  Gardner  met  with  it  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Piauhy,  in  Brazil ;  and  as  the  A. 
grandiflora  referred  to  is  stated  to  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Gardner,  in 
1836,  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  nurseryman,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  presumptive  evidence  on  this 
point  is  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 
A  critical  comparison  of  the  plant  in  a  flowering 
state  with  the  detailed  descriptions  published 
in  botanical  works,  would  at  once  determine 
the  question  we  have  thought  this  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  raise. 

There  are  thus,  as  we  think,  four  spedes  of 
these  yellow-flowered  Allamandas,  either  now 
existing  in  our  gardens,  or  at  some  time  cul- 
tivated therein,  of  which  the  two  first  named 
in  the  preceding  summary  are  very  nearly 
allied,  and  the  two  latter  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful.  All  of  them  are,  however, 
individually,  of  a  highly  ornamental  character 
when  well  managed,  and  fully  merit  careful 
cultivation. 
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Now  the  garden  appears  to  repay  us  for 
some  of  our  toil ;  fiowers  of  all  hues  bespangle 

^  A  rery  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Gaxden- 
'  ing  Operationa  for  May  ii  pabliihed  in  Ko.  29  of 
tlia  Horiienltnral  Magazine, 


the  beds  and  borders,  and  the  pits  and  green- 
houses turn  out  their  winter-stored  subjects  to 
deck  the  spaces  left  for  them  in  the  open  air. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  clumps  are 
filled  with  verbenas,   petunias,  hydrangeas, 
geraniums,   cinerarias,   calceolarias,  and  the 
various  other  plants  that  lend  their  summer 
bloom  to  the  outer  garden.    The  annuals  that 
have  been  sown  under  glass  are  planted  out 
or  potted,  as  they  may  require  ;  tiiose  in  the 
borders  have  come  up  and  want  thinning  ; 
the  shrubs  are  growing,  and  many  of  them 
fiowering  in  their  several  departments.  Dahl- 
ias are  removed  from  their  pots  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  fiower,  and  which  should  be 
indicated  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
first.    The  tulip  doths  should  be  up,  that  the 
sun,  wind,  and  rain  may  be  kept  off  without 
difilculty,  while  their  bloom  is  in  perfection. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  all  is  bustle :  sowing 
crops;  thinning  or  earthing  up,  as  the  case 
may  require,  those  already  up  ;  planting  out 
things  to  grow  for  eating,  and  others  to  grow 
for  seed,  forms  a  good  share  of  the  duty. 
Strawberries,  which  are  such  a  general  &- 
vourite,  now  require  a  good  layer  of  straw  or 
long  dung  between  the  rows,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  evaporation  of  the  water  that  is 
necessarily  given  them,  but  also  to  keep  the 
heavy  rains  from  washing  up  the  grit  on  the 
fruit.      In  the  shrubbery  it  is  as  well  to 
examine  choice  shrubs,  and  remove  or  shorten 
all  branches  that  are  growing  too  vigorously, 
or  in  a  wrong  place,  or  in  an  awkward  strag- 
gling manner.    Pink  and  pansy  beds  require 
watching^  watering,  and  weeding;  seedlings 
want  throwing  away  as  soon  as  they  prove 
theaiselves  worthless,  for  they  only  spoil  the 
seed  of  the  good  ones :  this  month  it  applies 
to  pansies,  next  month  to  pinks.    Now  the 
seed  of  many  valuable  plants  and  flowers 
should  be  sown.    In  the  stove  the  treatment 
does  not  widely  differ  from  last  month's ;  the 
syringing  of  the  plants,  pipes,  and  floor  may 
be  required  oftener,  and  extra  vigilance  in 
searching  for  troublesome   vermin  may  be 
necessary.    The  conservatory  requires  to  be 
swept  clean  every  morning,  as  the  dropping  of 
the  blooms  will  constantly  make  a  litter  about 
the  place ;  plants  may  be  removed  into  it 
from  the  stove  and  the  greenhouse,  and  others 
that  have  declined  blooming  may  be  turned 
out ;  weeding  and  watering  become  serious 
duties,  and  unless  well  managed,  the  work 
may  be  thoughtlessly  doubled  or  trebled.  The 
weeding  should  not  only  be  done  before  any 
of  them  seed,  which  in  growing  weather  is  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  but  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  dry  weather,  and  the  weeds  drawn  off 
with  a  rake  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  up,  other- 
wise the  first  shower  of  rain  may  re-plant  one 
half  of  them,  and  the  work  will  have  to  be 
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done  again.  Many  people  who  like  two  sea- 
sons of  roses  leave  some  till  this  month  to 
prune ;  these  will  he  found  to  have  pushed 
their  growth  the  whole  length  of  their  branches 
all  but  a  few  eyes  nearest  the  bottom.  These 
trees,  if  left^  would  be  earliest  in  bloom,  long 
before  those  which  have  been  pruned,  but  by 
cutting  the  branches  back  to  those  two  or 
three  eyes  that  have  not  started,  it  throws 
them  back  pretty  nearly  a  month ;  so  that^ 
independently  ox  the  different  seasons  at 
which  different  roses  bloom,  the  summer-rose 
itself,  that  is,  such  as  the  moss  and  cabbage- 
rose,  may  be  made  to  form  three  successive 
seasons :  one,  which  would  come  first,  those 
not  pruned  at  all ;  secondly,  those  pruned  in 
March  or  April,  before  they  begin  to  grow  $ 
and  thirdly,  those  not  pruned  until  May, 
which  will  bloom  full  a  month  later  than  the 
first.  Turn  gravel  walks,  and  repair  the  verges. 


THE  TEMPB&A.TUBE  AT  WHICH  PLAKT-H0U8ES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DUBINO  KAT. 

T/ie  Greenhouse. — From  fifty-five  to  sixty 
degrees  by  day,  and  forty-five  degrees  at 
night. 

The  Caruervatary. — ^From  sixty  to  seven^ 
degrees  by  day,  and  about  fifty  d^rees  at 
night. 

T/ie  PlaM-Stam. — ^From  seventy-five  to 
eighty  degrees  by  day,  and  occasionally  higher 
with  sun  heat;  at  night  sixty  or  sixty-fiVe 
degrees. 

The  OrchidSeute. — The  warm  house  from 
eighty  to  ninety  degrees  by  day,  or  more  by 
sun  heat,  and  about  seventy  degrees  by  night; 
The  cool,  or  Mexican  house,  may  range  about 
seventy-five  degrees,  or  rather  more  with  sun 
heat,  and  sixty-five  degrees  at  night. 
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The  management  of  those  thousands  of 
small  gardens  that  are  and  have  been  of  late 
years  apportioned  to  respectable  cottages  and 
villas  around  almost  every  town  of  conse- 
quence, is  of  more  importance  than  ordinary 
people  imagine ;  for  where  there  is  enough  to 
embellish  the  house,  and  not  enough  to  be 
worth  a  regular  gardener,  they  should  be,  and 
may  be,  so  managed  as  only  to  require  a  little 


superintendence  of  the  owner,  and  an  occasional 
day  for  clearing  up.  The  original  planning 
of  the  garden  does  much  towards  settling  the 
future  work,  for  it  may  be  so  laid  down  and 
laid  out  as  to  render  weeding  the  only  opera- 
tion required,  or  in  a  way  to  demand  almost 
constant  attention  to  keep  it  in  even  decent 
order — and  this  latter  is  the  case  with  a  vast 
majority.    We  consider  that  if  the  succession 


of  flowers  is  to  be  kept  up  with  potted  plants, 
or  by  annuals  and  transplanted  flowers,  there 
will  be  found  more  occasion  for  labour  in  one 
of  the  small  fore-courts  of  a  cottage,  or  the 
front  garden  of  a  villa,  than  there  would  be 
in  a  garden  ten  times  the  size  laid  down  on  a 
better  plan.  The  grand  secret  how  to  avoid 
trouble  lies  in  the  adoption  of  subjects  that 
require  no  culture ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
subjects  as  fine  as  any  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  most  costly.  For  instance,  confine  your- 
self to  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  perennials ;  and 
choose  such  as  shall  give  the  most  flower  ia 
the  least  room.  They  should  also  be  chosen 
with  regard  to  keeping  up  a  continuation  of 
flower  as  long  as  possible ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  will  yield  several  colours  in  each  month. 
The  greatest  abundance  of  colours  and  vari- 
eties will  be,  of  course,  in  the  usual  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  but  much  may  be  done  £ix  a  choice 
of  flowers  before  and  after,  and  the  principal 
object  is  not  to  have  too  great  an  abundance 
one  month,  and  scarcity  the  others.  To  avoid 
this,  the  subjects  and  about  their  seasons  of 
blooming  should  be  chosen  before  any  plan 
of  planting  is  determined  on,  by  first  putting 
to  each  month  about  the  same  number  of  large 
and  small  subjects,  and  equalise  the  flowering 
as  much  as  possible,  and  then  whatever  may 
be  deficient  in  the  number  of  varieties  most 
be  made  good  by  the  number  of  each.  In 
choosing  these  subjects,  look  well  to  diversity 
of  colour,  because  quantity  of  bloom  without 
a  variety  of  colour  will  not  be  effective.  The 
principal  thing  to  attend  to  in  the  display  of 
these  things  is  so  to  disperse  those  in  flower 
at  one  time,  that  there  shall  be  something  like 
a  whole  design  at  all  times,  because  no  ground 
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looks  well  whea  the  flowers  are  all  on  one 
spot  and  the  rest  naked ;  and  where  there  are 
bat  one  or  two  things  in  flower, — ^for  instance, 
in  some  of  the  winter  months,  suppose  there 
is  nothing  but  the  Christmas  rose  and  the 
laurustinus, — ^there  should  be  two  or  more, 
unless  the  laurustinus  happen  to  have  a  per- 
manent central  situation,  in  which  case,  one 
or  three,  because  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
there  should  be  two  more,  to  make  a  kind  of 
balance ;  and  we  mention  the  laurustinus  be- 
cause it  flowers  for  months,  and  that  in  the 
most  drearj  period  of  the  year.  So  also  the 
Christmas  rose  may  be  seen  when  there  is 
scarcely  anything  else,  and  therefore  three  or 
four  patches  equally  distributed,  or  at  least 


uniformly  distributed  about  the  plot  of  ground. 
There  are  many  gay  flowers  that  in  the  course 
of  one  yearns  observation  we  may  see  and  note 
down  for  our  adoption,  but  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  first  effects  to  a  few  great 
favourites.  From  the  accompanying  lists 
there  may  be  selected  a  few  subjects  that  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  show  pretty  nearly  the 
year  round ;  and  to  make  the  appearance 
moderately  equal,  we  ought  to  be  more  lavish 
of  those  subjects  which  come  when  all  others 
are  scarce.  For  instance,  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  flowers  from  November  to  Fe- 
bruary, therefore  of  the  few  we  have  got  we 
must  plant  rather  liberally.  In  mild  winters 
we  have  many  of  the  autumnal  flowers  length- 


ening their  beauties,  and  there  will  be  occa- 
sionally a  frost    that   cuts  off  everything. 
However,  we  must  make  the  best  of  this. 
Gardens  are  not  expected  to  be  quite  so  gay 
in  winter  as  in  summer.     Suppose  in  one  of 
those  front  gardens,  that  are  so  numerous 
round  every  town  and  city,  in  front  of  pretty 
cottage  and  villa  residences,  there  is   only 
one  circular  bed,  with  a  good  path  round  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  border;  or,  if  the  gar- 
den be  longer  than  square,  let  the  bed  be  oval. 
Conunence  operations  for  a  permanent  planta- 
tion by  selecting  first  the  shrubs  and  plants 
according  to  their  heights  and  quantities,  viz. 
for  the  front  twelve  inches  of  the  border,  say, 
Christmas-rose,  violet  (two  colours),  snow- 
drop, daffodil,  anemone  (three  colours),  poly- 
anthus, primrose  (two  colours),  hyacinth  (three 
colours),   early  tulip  (three  colours),  crocus 
(three  colours).     Amaryllis  lutea  may  also 
take  their  places.     If  these  were  phwed  in 
rotation  round  the  centre  bed,  and  also  round 
the  side  borders,  six  inches  from  the  edging, 
there  would  be  a  great  profusion  of  flowers 
at  one  time,  and  a  scarcity  at  others ;  there- 
fore, to  avoid  this  sort  of  discrepancy  as  much 
as  possible,  put  more  of  those  which  come  at 
a  scarce  time  of  year  than  you  do  of  those 
which  flower  when  there  is  profusion.     Pre- 
suming a  centre  bed  to  be  fifteen  feet  diameter, 
the  border  would  be  forty-five  feet  round, 
consequently  would  hold  forty-five  subjects,  a 
foot  apart.    We  have  mentioned  eleven  sub- 
jects, to  say  nothing  of  their  various  colours, 
which  increases  them  considerably ;  you  may 
exercise  some  taste  in  the  disposal  of  these 
subjects,  and  so  arrange  them  that  whatever 
shall  be  in  flower  may  be  somewhat  dispersed 
about  the  garden.     Commence  in  the  very 
centre,  opposite  the  entrance,  with  the  Christ- 
mas-rose, and  plant  the  same  on  each  side  of 
it,  violets  for  instance ;  and  so  proceed  with 
hyacinths  (three  in  a  patch,  red,  blue,  and 
white),  polyanthus,  blue  crocus,  early  tulip, 
primrose  (the  purple),  Amaryllis  lutea,  snow- 
drop, red  hyacinth,  oolchicmm,  yellow  crocus, 
Christmas-rose ;  this  will  bring  you  one-fourth 
round  the  bed ;  do  exactly  the  same  on  the 
other  side;  which  makes  hidf ;  and  start  again 
from  the  Christmas-roses  on  the  sides  to  com- 
plete the  circle ;  and  there  will  be  a  vacancy, 
but  finish  each  side  with  a  Christmas-rose^ 
and  the  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  with  the 
three  colours  of  hyacinths  and  crocuses ;  or  if, 
by  being  a  little  liberal  with  distances,  you 
find  yourself  close  to  the  opposite  centre,  take 
care  to  have  one  Christmas-rose  in  the  centre, 
if  you  cannot  get  one  at  the  end  of  each  com- 
pletion, and  fill  up  with  anything  else.    It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  forming  this 
plantation  moderately  small  plants  will  do* 
and  where  bulbs  are  used,  three  hyacinths,  as 
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close  as  they  can  be  pnt^  six  crocuses  and 
three  daffodils,  six  snowdrops,  and  so  on,  will 
be  enough,  because  they  will  wonderfully  in- 
crease every  year,  and  in  four  or  five  years 
will  be  close  to  each  other.  All  these  subjects 
should  be  planted  six  inches  from  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Presuming  this  to  be  so  far  com- 
pleted, we  now  go  a  foot  back,  and  there  we 
have  the  polyanthus,  narcissus,  late  tulip,  Lupi- 
nus  polyphyllus,  blue  and  white,  the  columbine, 
English  iris,  dwarf  martagon  lily,  phlox, 
crown  imperial,  and  a  few  other  subjects, 
which  are  somewhat  taller  than  all  those  in 
the  front  row.  Start  in  the  same  way,  from 
the  centre  opposite  the  entrance.    Plant  full 


twelve  inches  further  back,  and  eighteen  inches 
apart.  The  principal  thing  to  consider  in 
planting  this  row  is  to  place  those  that  bloom 
at  a  different  period  behind  and  near  such  as 
are  not  in  flower  at  the  time— the  paeony 
behind  the  Christmas-rose ;  the  narcissus  be- 
hind the  snowdrop,  the  columbine  behind  the 
hyacinths,  the  Lupinus  polyphyllus  behind  the 
crocus,  and  so  on  throughout ;  avoiding  put- 
ting any  that  bloom  at  the  same  time  near 
one  another.  In  the  planting  of  this  row  the 
same  care  is  to  be  taken  to  plant  in  the  same 
order  left  as  right,  so  that  a  kind  of  uni- 
formity is  preserved.  Still  further  back,  and 
not  less  than  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  may 
be  furnished  with  the  taller  plants.  The  Del- 
phinium grandiflorum  behind  the  paeony,  right 
and  left  the  scarlet  lychnis,  next  on  each  side 


to  these  the  white  lily,  then  the  taller  phloxesiy 
then  the  orange  lily,  the  tall  Michaelmas- 
daisy,  and  the  chiysanthemum ;  and  thus 
complete  a  third  circle.  The  centre  of  a 
clump  of  this  description  may  be  some  fa- 
vourite evergreen  shrub ;  but  as  we  have  only 
occupied  by  these  three  rows  of  planting  about 
four  feet  of  border  all  round,  and  have  left 
enough  room  for  a  few  taller  subjects,  about 
half-a-dozen  hollyhocks  may  be  planted  fur- 
ther in  with  advantage;  and  this  clump  or 
bed,  when  once  planted,  requires  no  sowing 
or  planting  for  three  or  four  years.  The  bed 
becomes  a  mass  of  flowering  plants;  as  the 
various  flowers  decay,  the  remains  of  the 
plants  have  to  be  kept  tidy  and  clean,  and  the 
gpround  between  them  occasionally  stirred  and 
weeded.  It  may  be  objected  that  we  have 
directed  eveiiything  to  be  planted  too  doselj. 
We  have  no  objection  to  more  room,  but  in 
limited  places  every  body  is  anxious  to  be 
supplied  with  some  flower  at  all  times,  and 
there  is  a  natural  wish  for  all  that  can  be 
grown.  There  is  no  other  disadvantage  in 
fills  close  planting  than  the  apparent  crowd ; 
but  the  subjects  in  flower  will  never  be  too 
plentiful,  and  when  their  flowers  have  decayed 
the  plants  are  cut  down  in  some  cases,  trimmed 
in  others ;  but  year  after  year  the  plants  come 
up  without  care  or  trouble,  and  die  down  in 
their  season.  The  only  thing  to  attend  to  is, 
to  keep  it  clean.  The  borders  will  be  of  un- 
equal breadth ;  the  path  ou^t  not  to  be  less 
than  six  feet  all  round  the  bed,  and  the  rest 
border,  which  of  course  will  be  deeper  at  the 
corners,  and  not  the  same  width  in  any  two 
parts.  In  the  broader  parts  of  this  border  the 
shrubs  may  form  the  background;  at  the 
back  of  the  broadest  portions  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  planting  a  flowering  tree,  or  even 
more  than  one;  and  where  there  are  shrubs 
to  be  planted,  there  may  be  a  variety  adapted 
to  the  place.  In  the  four  extreme  comers 
there  may  be  two  almond  or  double-flowered 
peach,  and  two  double-flowered  cherry,  the 
one  with  a  rich  pink  bloom,  the  other  pure 
white ;  or  two  white-thorns  (double-flowered) 
and  two  scarlet ;  in  front  of  these  there  may 
be  a  rhododendron,  on  either  side  a  laurus- 
tinus;  still  further  right  and  left»  a  Pyrus 
japonica;  in  the  foreground,  a  Kalmia  lati- 
folia ;  and  still  further  right  and  left  in  the 
foreground,  a  plant  of  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda;  or,  as  this  would  take  eight  plants, 
and  the  andromeda  is  not  a  cheap  plant,  the 
andromeda  at  one  extreme,  and  a  red  Meze- 
reum  at  the  other ;  in  tbe  narrower  portions, 
a  plant  or  two  of  the  Berberis  Aquifolium ;  and 
in  the  foreground,  at  proper  distances  from 
the  house  and  from  each  other,  rose  bushes 
and  standard  roses.  The  extreme  front  may 
be  furnished  with  the  dwarf  plants,  bulbs,  &c. 
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that  are  used  in  tbe  front  of  the  circle.    In 
particularly  shaded  parts  the  violet,  primrose 
(of  both  sorts),  polyanthuses,  daffodils,  crocus, 
&c.  may  be  used  to  fill  up ;  the  only  care  re- 
quired being  that  of  so  placing  them  as  not  to 
be  in  the  way  of  each  other.     The  shrubs 
planted  may  be  diversified  with  the  Magnolia 
conspicua  (white),  and  purpurea  (purple),  the 
azaleas  of  the  four  colours,  bright  yellow,  dark 
orange,  scarlet  and    light  tricolor  ;   so   also 
may  the  rhododendrons  be  increased  in  number 
because  of  their  diversity  of  colours.     The 
various  hardy  heaths  may  be  used,  white, 
purple  and  red ;  and  the  standard  trees  may 
be  changed,  the  Gueldres  rose  being  a  pretty 
object.     The    mountain    ash,  too,  may  be 
added;  but  there  is  every  opportunity  in  aU 
this  first  planting  to  exercise  taste,  and  we 
have  given  a  sufilcient  outline  of  the  plan  to 
enable  any  one  to  plant,  upon  a  large  or  small 
scale.    We  have  only  mentioned  some  of  our 
most  favourite  subjects,  but  there  are  hun- 
dreds that  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  which 
once  planted  are  right  for  some  years  without 
further  trouble,  and  simply  require  parting 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  for  they  would  in 
that  time  almost,  if  not  quite,  meet,and  form  a 
complete  mass,  destroying  even  the  weeds  that 
would  come  up  between  them.     We  are  not 
advocating  thick  planting  as  good  gardening ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  wanted  the  work 
to  last  a  longer  time,  we  would  substitute 
eighteen  inches  distance  for  twelve,  and  two 
feet  for  eighteen  inches,  for  it  is  consuming  a 
less  number  of  subjects,  and  having  more 
vacant  ground  to  keep  clear  of  weeds  and  in 
good  order.     As  the  patches  of  plants  or  bulbs 
become  too  large  for  the  place,  we  should 
chop  the  herbaceous  plants  smaller  with  a 
spade,  and  dig  up  the  bulbs  and  replant  the 
smaller  number  again  on  the  spot — but  this 
need  be  done  but  seldom.     In  a  garden  thus 
once  planted,  the  management  is  easy,  and 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  greatest  novice ; 
because  he  has  only  to  keep  it  dean,  cut  down 
decayed  flower-stalks,  stir  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  pull  up  weeds.    We  have  not  men- 
tioned all  the  subjects  that  may  be  used,  but 
we  subjoin  a  short  description  of  the  principal 
plants  we  recommend,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
little  taste  will  enable  the  veriest  tyro  to  make 
his  choice.  Such  a  garden  will  be  always  show- 
ing some  of  nature's  beauties  ;   and  nothing 
but  one  of  those  killing  frosty  winters  which 
have  been  known  to  destroy  even  bays,  laurels, 
and  laurustinus,  and  sweep  off  kitchen-garden 
crops  to  the  ground — and  these  are  not  by  any 
means  frequent — will  interrupt  the  flowers, 
of  which  some  will  assert  their  right  every 
month  in  the  year.   Let  the  following  popular 
description  of  the  subjects  mentioned  be  read 
attentively,  and  the  forgoing  hints  be  acted 


upon,  more  or  less,  and  the  suburban  resident 
may  in  truth,  like  every  other  man,  be  ''his 
own  gardener." 

A  FEW  SUBJECTS  FOB  SUBURBAN  GARDENS. 

Almond. — Blooming  very  early  in  the 
spring;  a  bright  pink.  There  is  a  double 
flowered  variety.  The  common  tree  makes 
a  handsome  standard,  but  there  is  a  dwarf 
kind  that  blooms  very  small,  and  forms  a 
good  shrub  for  the  clumps  and  borders. 

Peach. — The  double-flowered  variety  is 
extremely  rich  and  beautiful ;  but  we  need 
hardly  say,  they  are  the  same  genus  as  the 
almond,  and  extremely  showy,  as  standards. 
As  there  is  very  little  difference  beyond  the 
names,  it  matters  little  which  is  planted,  but 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  have  both. 

Honeysuckle. — The  numerous  varieties 
of  this  very  sweet  family  are  universal  fa- 
vourites. The  common  woodbine  is  as  finely 
scented  as  any ;  but  the  one  commonly  known 
as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle  has  larger  flowers, 
wider  and  richer  petals,  and  the  bloom  is  so 
abundant  as  to  literally  cover  the  shrub,  whe- 
ther trained  as  a  climber  or  constantly  pruned 
as  a  shrub.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  subjects 
that  can  be  trained  over  a  summer-house  or  a 
doorway,  or  on  a  wall;  and  blooms  in  the 
spring,  although  there  are  varieties  that  flower 
in  several  different  months. 

Laburnum. — One  of  the  gayest  of  bloom- 
ing trees,  with  long  racemes  of  golden-yellow 
flowers,  forming  one  of  the  finest  objects 
imaginable,  with  its  profusion  of  drooping 
blooms.  There  is  a  purple,  or,  as  it  is  impro- 
perly called,  a  scarlet  variety,  supposed  to  be 
a  sport  from  the  same  kind,  as  a  purple  raceme 
may  often  be  found  on  the  yellow  variety,  and 
a  yellow  raceme  upon  the  purple  variety; 
while  there  may  occasionally  be  found  a  raceme 
of  flowers  with  both  colours.  The  purple 
kind  is  not  bright  enough  to  be  a  flne  object^ 
and  is  only  tolerable  in  large  plantations. 

Wistaria  sinensis,  originally  known  as 
Glycine  sinensis,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  that  can  be  imagined  for  the  front 
of  a  house  or  a  wall,  or  still  more  beautiful  if 
trained  to  form  a  covered  walk.  It  only  re- 
quires a  wire  arch  upon  which  it  may  be 
trained,  and  the  brandies  grow  so  long  and 
so  rapidly  that  it  soon  fills  the  whole  space. 
The  flowers  are  fully  as  abundant  as  those  of 
the  laburnum;  but  the  colour  is  a  bright  lilac 
purple,  and  the  racemes  often  a  foot  long, 
which  drooping,  or  rather  hanging,  so  dose 
together  as  to  appear  almost  artificial ;  when 
the  plant  has  laid  hold  of  the  soil  that  agrees 
with  it,  and  which  should  be  a  rich  loam,  it 
wiU  occasionally  shoot  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  a  season. 

The  Thorn. — The  conunon  "may  ^  of  the 
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hedges  is  one  of  the  tlioms,  but  there  are 
many  varieties  much  esteemed.  The  principal, 
however,  are  the  double-flowered  white  and 
the  scarlet  This  subject  is  handsome  as  a 
standard  tree  or  a  bush ;  but  the  former  is  the 
most  appropriate,  and  shows  il  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  Some  of  this  family  are  remark- 
able for  their  fruit,  others  for  their  leaves ; 
but  for  limited  gardens,  the  white  and  scarlet, 
commonly  so  caJled,  are  the  only  ones  worth 
cultivating.  They  bloom  very  profusely  in 
the  spring,  and  last  a  considerable  time  in 
flower. 

DouBLE-FLOWERBD  Chebbt. — One  of  the 
richest  of  the  white-flowered  trees ;  the 
blooms  are  as  double  as  a  ranunculus,  and 
completely  cover  the  branches.  It  is  also  a 
handsome-growing  tree,  exceedingly  graceful. 
Its  chief  fault  is  the  shortness  of  the  period 
of  flower,  for  it  soon  falls ;  blooming  in  the 
spring. 

GuBLDBES  Rose. — A  shrub  of  a  tree  accord- 
ing to  its  training ;  the  flowers,  though  smaU, 
are  in  round  bunches,  forming  complete  white 
balls  aU  over  the  branches.  It  is,  therefore, 
fimong  the  most  showy  of  blooming  trees,  and 
forms  a  very  pretty  object  in  a  mixed  planta- 
tion. 

Mountain  Ash. — Bather  a  coarse  grower, 
and  of  lanky  habit ;  bearing  flat  bunches  of 
white  flowers,  succeeded  by  equally  fliat  bunches 
of  bright  scarlet  berries,  which  are  the  chief 
ornament,  for  they  remain  on  the  trees  for 
months ;  and  the  leaves  are  handsome.  The 
worst  fault  of  this  tree  is  its  upright  growth ; 
this  renders  it  an  unseemly  object  alone,  but 
a  useful  and  showy  subject  in  large  mixed 
plantations ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  used  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  or  rather  contrast. 

Holly. — The  immense  variety  of  foliage 
in  this  evergreen  family  renders  it  of  the  first 
importance  in  a  shrubbery;  but  in  a  small 
garden,  where  flower  is  of  the  most  conse- 
quence, it  is  only  adapted  for  a  specimen,  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  because  it  is  the  best 
evergreen  that  can  be  used  when  a  taU  and 
prominent  object  is  required.  Whether  green 
or  variegated,  and  whether  with  red  or  yellow 
berries,  it  is  a  pretty  object  all  the  year 
round. 

Magnolia  gbandifloba. — This  is  a  very 
grand  and  very  beautiful  tree  or  shrub,  or 
wall  plant,  as  its  training  may  be  made  to 
produce ;  it  is  very  fairly  called  an  aristocratic 
plant  The  leaves  are  large  and  bright,  and 
evergreeni  like  the  laurel  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  plant  grows  rapidly,  and  must  attain  a 
considerable  height  before  it  will  bloom  welL 
The  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  swan's  egg  be- 
fore they  expand,  and  when  fully  blown  are 
the  size  of  a  good  plate';  the  fragrance  beau- 
tiful ;  it  blooms  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 


summer,  and  it  may  be  fairly  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  most  noble  evergreens  in  cultivation. 
It  flourishes  best  against  a  wall,  because  it  is 
half  inclined  to  be  tender,  or  half  hardy. 

Magnolia  conspicua. — A  deciduous  spe- 
cies of  the  family,  blooming  very  early  in  the 
spring,  with  a  white  bloom,  forming  first  like 
an  eggy  and  abundantly  covering  every  portion 
of  the  plant,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  from  each  other,  flower- 
ing very  young,  but,  nevertheless,  growing  a 
noble  shrub  or  tree  of  great  size,  according  as 
its  training  is  made  to  encourage  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  a  remarkable  looking  subject 
from  the  time  its  bloom  buds  throw  off*  their 
dull  coloured  sheaths,  and  continues  improving 
in  appearance  from  the  time  the  white  egg- 
like bloom  is  free  to  swell ;  not  a  leaf  is  on 
the  tree  until  that  has  been  completed  as  to 
beauty,  but  the  foliage  shows  itself  soon  when 
the  flower-bud  has  attained  its  full  size  and 
begins  to  expand,  yet  the  leaves  make  no  pro- 
gress until  the  flower  is  fully  expanded  and  is 
decaying.  It  is  a  very  pretty  object  from  the 
time  it  is  three  feet  high,  at  which  size  they 
bloom  freely. 

Magnolia  purpurea. — ^This  is  very  like 
the  last  in  all  but  the  colour. 

Pt^us  japonica. — Another  of  those  plants 
remarkable  for  blooming  before  the  foliage 
comes  out,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of  flower- 
ing deciduous  shrubs.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy, 
and  can  be  trained  to  any  form,  from  a  close 
hedge  through  which  nothing  can  penetrate, 
to  a  standard  tree  of  any  reasonable  height, 
like  a  rose,  or  a  wall  plant,  covering  every 
inch  of  surface;  in  all  of  which  forms  the 
scarlet  or  the  white  (for  there  are  both)  flowers 
literally  cover  the  stems.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
dwarf  shrub,  because,  when  healthy,  the 
flowers  will  be  opening  for  months.  If  the 
early  frosts  destroy  those  that  are  actually 
expanded,  and  even  those  which  are  forward, 
others  rapidly  succeed  them  ;  so  that  the  plant 
is  beautiful  for  months,  and  will,  when  out  of 
season,  be  continually  throwing  out  bunches 
of  flowers.  It  grows  well  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  will  flower  before  it  is  a  foot  high, 
from  a  cutting,  looking  well  in  any  but  a 
straggling  neglected  form.  It  naturally  grows 
as  close  as  a  hedge,  and  bushes  should  be 
occasionally  cut  in  wherever  a  branch  is  in- 
clined to  ramble.  There  is  no  shrub  that  can 
take  its  place  or  rival  it,  and  they  look  re- 
markably well  as  standards  (managed  as 
standard  roses  should  be  managed).  The 
stem  four  feet  long,  the  head  four  feet  through, 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  ima- 
ginable, and  a  pair  of  these  would  be  desirable 
in  the  smallest  gardens ;  for  even  in  winter 
time,  if  the  season  be  mild,  they  will  show 
their  coral  or  pearl-like  flowers  occasionally. 
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although  evergreens  have  the  advantage  of 
deciduons  plants,  in  a  general  way,  all  through 
the  dead  season. 

Bhododendhon. — ^A  very  beautiful  ever- 
green shrub  or  tree,  according  as  it  is  trained, 
bearing  fine  cones  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  branches  or  shoots,  and  comprising  every 
colour,  from  deep  crimson,  scarlet,  and  all  the 
lighter  shades  of  red,  up  to  pale  rose,  and  from 
deep  purple  up  to  pale  lilac.  The  Rhododen- 
dron Catawbiense  is  the  most  handsome,  and 
the  colours  are  very  various,  from  rich  purple 
to  almost  a  white.  They  are  always  beau- 
tiful. Alta-clerense  is  a  bright  crimson,  and 
therefore  a  great  favourite ;  but  all  the  sorts, 
and  all  the  colours,  up  to  a  pure  white,  are 
useful  and  fine.  We  consider,  however,  that 
the  ponticum  is  the  least  worthy  of  attention  or 
of  garden  room  of  the  whole  tribe,  on  account 
of  the  imperfection  of  its  flowers  as  to  form, 
and  the  general  poverty  of  its  foliage,  and 
Catawbiense,  in  aii  respects,  the  best. 

Azalea. — A  very  hardy  and  brilliantly- 
flowering  shrub,  comprising  many  hundred 
varieties,  the  most  distinct  of  which  are 
poutica  major,  a  |,bright  yellow ;  aurantia 
major,  brilliant  orange;  coccinum  major,  a 
dense  scarlet ;  and  tricolor  major,  a  pide  va- 
riety, in  which  there  are  white,  yellow,  and 
faint  pink.  Scores  of  othera  are  as  distin- 
guish^ for  their  large  flowers,  and  for  some 
diflerence  in  their  colours,  but  none  are  so 
well  contrasted,  nor  so  well  adapted  for  general 
eflect  and  brilliance*  as  the  four  we  have  men- 
tioned. This  family  blooms  before  the  leaves 
are  formed,  and  may  be  picked  out  for  the 
quantity  of  bloom  buds  they  exhibit  and  the 
form  of  the  plant,  which  should  be  bushy  to 
the  ground,  and  well  covered  with  branches 
and  bloom  buds.  They  are  originally  from 
North  America,  and  are,  with  many  others 
from  that  locality,  termed  American  plants. 
They  grow  best  in  peat,  and  when  removed, 
should  be  taken  up  with  as  much  earth  to 
their  roots  as  would  flower  them  well  if  they 
were  not  even  replanted.  Some  peat  earth 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  in  quantity,  for  a  few  inches  all 
round  the  spot  it  occupies,  so  that  when  the 
roots  grow  they  should  strike  into  soil  con- 
genial to  their  nature,  for  unless  they  grow 
freely  they  will  not  perfect  their  flower  buds, 
and,  were  it  not  for  their  flowers  alone,  the 
Azaleas  would  not  have  the  slightest  claim  to 
a  place,  for  their  foliage  is  mean  and  unim- 
portant, if  not  actually  shabby  and  untidy. 

Bekberis.  —  The  common  barberry  is 
pretty  in  fruit  and  not  ugly  in  flower.  The 
blossoms  are  in  yellow  bunches,  whicli  are 
only  less  conspicuous  than  gayer  shrubs  be- 
cause the  foliage  forms  too  much  of  an  object 
for  the  bloomu  For  a  short  time  it  looks 
49. 


pretty  in  flower,  but  its  chief  beauty  is  in  its 
coral-looking  fruit.  It  will  grow  anywhere; 
looks  best  as  a  bush  feathered  to  the  ground, 
but  is  hardly  adapted  to  small  gardens  in  that 
state.  If  intended  for  a  small  space  of  ground, 
for  want  of  more  showy  subjects,  it  should  be 
trained  as  a  standard. 

Bebberis  aquifolium  is  a  showy  ever- 
green, and  there  are  many  varieties,  and  some 
distinct  enough  to  be  called  species,  which 
have  bright  and  beautiful  foliage,  rich  golden- 
coloured  bloom,  in  compact  bunches,  and  libe- 
rally produced  over  the  whole  plant,  so  supe- 
rior, in  fact,  to  the  common  barberry,  that 
the  latter  has  been  banished  from  the  gardens 
to  make  way  for  the  evergreen  sorts.  The 
fruit  of  these  are  purple  and  round,  like 
bunches  of  small  grapes  reveraed.  This  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  choice  and 
limited  gardens  and  small  shrubberies.  It 
only  requires  to  be  checked  a  little  by  cutting 
back  the  branches  that  grow  too  exuberantly, 
and  is  manageable  as  a  handsome  shrub,  with 
its  foliage  close  to  the  ground,  however  large 
the  plant  may  grow.  It  is  a  pretty  object  for 
its  foliage  alone,  but  the  flower  buds,  flowers, 
and  fruit  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  All  the  evergreen  kinds, 
under  their  many  diflerent  names,  are  good, 
and  there  is  not  much  choice  for  ordinary 
observers,  though  those  who  get  their  living 
by  trifling  distinctions  can  see  them  when 
othera  would  never  see  enough  difference  to 
call  their  attention. 

Andromeda  floribunda.  —  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  dwarf  shrubs  in  cultivation, 
flowering  abundantly,  and  interesting  from 
the  instant  the  racemes  of  buds  first  show 
themselves,  until  the  flower  is  past  and  the 
seed-vessels  decayed.  It  is  rather  slow  in  its 
growth,  requires  peat  earth  to  do  well  in, 
blooms  the  very  firat  year  from  cuttings  or 
layera,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  winter  sub- 
jects during  all  the  dreary  months.  The  foli- 
age, though  evergreen,  is  not  shiny,  and  the 
natural  growth  is  handsomer  than  it  can  be 
made  by  any  artificial  training. 

Garrya  elliptiga. — This  is  an  evergreen 
shrub^  whose  whole  beauty  consists  in  its 
catkins,  which  are  long,  drooping,  and  very 
graceful.  The  plant  has  hithertoi  been  culti- 
vated mostly  in  pots,  and  treated  as  a  frame 
plant,  but  we  have  had  it  through  several 
winters  planted  oat  without  suflering  any- 
thing, so  far  as  we  could  observe,  and  there- 
fore we  consider  it  a  hardy  shrub,  and  worthy 
of  a  place,  in  every  shrubbery ;  but  the 
catkins,  which  are  four  or  five  times  as  long 
as  those  of  the  different  kinds  of  nuts,  are 
never  other  than  a  pale  green,  approaching  a 
yellow.  Their  great  length,  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  they  bend  in  bunches  from 
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the  ends  of  the  shoots,  give  the  plant  an  ele- 
gant and  imposing  api)earance. 

The  Ericas.  —  The  hardy  heaths  are 
worthy  of  a  place  for  their  flowers,  and  he- 
cause  they  will  flourish  in  almost  any  poor 
soil ;  hut  a  plant  or  two  in  small  gardens  will 
he  suflicient,  and  only  two  or  three  of  the 
varieties.  These  might  he  the  purple,  red, 
pale  flesh  colour,  and  white,  if  they  were  suf- 
flciently  favourites ;  hut  the  only  kinds  we 
really  feel  inclined  to  value  are  the  varieties 
of  Erica  vulgaris,  of  which  there  are  purple, 
red,  scarlet,  and  white.  All  hloom  in  April, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  before  April,  after 
mild  winters. 

Clematis, — ^This  is  only  adapted  for  climh- 
ing,  to  hide  a  defect  in  the  covering  of  a 
summer-house  or  alcove,  and  is  not  valued 
for  its  heauty,  hut  its  perfume ;  but  there  are 
two  or  three  kinds  that  are  adapted  for  their 
beauty  to  cover  a  front  of  a  house.  Clematis 
azurea  grandiflora  has  a  large  rich  purple 
star-like  flower,  three  inches  across,  and  forms 
a  beautiful  object  whOe  in  flower,  though 
there  is  no  perfume  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  Passion  Flower, 
on  account  of  its  conspicuous  colour,  and  in 
training  it,  the  branches  should  be  laid  as 
close  to  each  other  as  will  furnish  the  surface 
of  the  wall  well  Clematis  Sieboldtii  has  a 
white  flower  with  a  purple  centre,  not  half  so 
large  as  grandiflora,  but  very  conspicuous 
and  showy. 

Roses. — Of  this  family  there  are  thousands 
of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  sufliciently 
distinct  to  claim  the  attention  of  ordinary 
people,  others  so  similar  as  to  be  totally  un- 
worthy of  any  distinction.  A  still  greater 
number  are  altogether  worthless  on  every 
account  The  Rose  is,  however,  a  general 
favourite;  even  the  Dog  Roses  in  the  hedges 
are  attractive ;  but  there  are  a  few  kinds  only 
that  we  should  care  for  in  a  limited  garden. 
The  common  Cabbage  Rose  and  the  common 
Moss  Rose  are  universal  favourites,  but  their 
period  of  bloom  is  short;  they  are,  in  fact, 
summer  roses.  The  common  China  and  the 
China  Crimson,  though  poor  and  almost  scent- 
less, are  valuable  for  their  perpetual  bloom. 
The  Yellow  Briars  are  remarkable,  and  are 
therefore  cultivated  as  striking  varieties,  and 
the  best  of  them,  on  many  accounts,  is  Har- 
risonii.  The  White  Provence  is  a  fine  one 
to  sustain  the  character  of  a  white  rose, 
and  there  are  many  hundreds  that  afford  a 
large  choice  for  other  peculiarities ;  but  those 
who  look  at  price  as  well  as  quality,  may  take 
the  three  old  roses.  Moss,  Cabbage,  and  Pro- 
vence, if  they  like  no  other ;  the  old  Chinas,  for 
two  more ;  Rose  du  Roi,  or  Lee*s  Crimson  Per- 
petual, for  its  continued  bloom  and  rich  colour ; 
Hai'risonii,  for  a  pretty  yellow.    All  these  are 


cheap  and  good,  dwarf  or  standard.  Beyond 
these  they  need  buy  nothing,  without  seeing 
it  in  flower,  and  adopting  it  for  its  merit. 
Buy  nothing  beyond  these  we  have  mentioned 
on  mere  hearsay  ;  rather  lose  a  season ;  for  of 
five  hundred  roses  which  are  to  be  found 
named  in  many  catalogues,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  dozen  equal  to  the  Old  Moss» 
Old  Cabbage,  Old  Provence,  Old  Chinas,  and 
Lee's  Old  Crimson  Perpetual,  named  by  the 
French  people  Rose  du  RoL 

Laubustinus. — This  beautiful  shrub  is  one 
of  the  best  ornaments  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
no  garden  that  will  hold  a  single  shrub  should 
be  without  it.  How  many  months  of  the  year 
this  plant  is  without  its  flowers,  in  some 
stage  or  other  (and  in  all  stages  they  are 
beautiful),  we  hardly  know,  but  think  it 
almost  doubtful  whether  the  new  flowers  for 
the  next  season  do  not  make  their  appearance 
before  all  the  old  ones  have  thoroughly  de- 
cayed. At  all  events,  it  cheers  the  most 
dreary  months  of  the  year  with  its  lively 
appearance;  and  whether  the  plant  be  six 
inches  or  six  feet  high,  its  bloom  covers  it  as 
profusely  as  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  see  it. 
No  ordinary  frost  even  damages  the  bloom ; 
and  when  there  are  no  flowers  conspicuously 
seen,  its  dark  green  winter  foliage  forms  a 
pretty  contrast  with  the  bright  green  shoots 
of  the  new  growth. 

Kalmia  latifolia.  —  A  very  beautiful 
American  shrub,  a  profuse  bloomer,  hardy^, 
and  evergreen,  greatly  esteemed  among  the 
American  plants.  It  must  be  grown  in  peat- 
earth.  The  flowers  are  very  curious,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  constructed  almost  like  the  inside 
of  an  umbrella,  the  stamens  forming  the  wires 
which  expand  the  top,  and  when  the  pollen  is 
ripe  they  spring  up  from  the  corolla,  and 
scatter  the  dust  over  the  pistil.  Kalmia 
rubra  is  a  smaller  plant,  and  has  smaller 
leaves  and  flowers.  Kalmia  glauca  is  also 
much  less  than  latifolia,  which  latter  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  very  pretly  habit  and  the 
masses  of  flowers  being  better  exposed,  and 
more  interesting  when  exposed. 

Evergreens,  generally. — Where  there 
is  a  desire  to  produce  effect  with  evergreens 
instead  of  flowers,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  object  in  view  in  choosing  the  sorts  of 
plants  for  use.  Firs  are  useless,  unless  it  is 
intended  to  allow  them  to  grow  into  trees,  for 
they  soon  become  too  large  for  gardens,  unless 
it  be  those  laid  down  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
they  do  not  bear  cutting.  Hollies,  yews, 
box,  and  laurels,  on  the  contrary,  bear  the 
knife  so  well,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  they  are  large  enough  to  answer 
the  purpose,  and  then  be  restrained  by  the 
knife,  and  even  rendered  handsomer  for  prun- 
ing.     Cedars  and  arborvitas  are  also  trees, 
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and  may  not  be  pruned ;  so  tifat  in  all  small 
gardens  they  must  be  avoided,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  them  when  they  get  too 
large  for  their  office.  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
rapidly  growing  subjects  until  after  they  have 
been  established  well,  but  they  then  soon 
acquire  a  large  size. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  the  habit  of 
the  plants  and  bulbs  recommended,  and  a 
few  others  not  mentioned,  but  which  may  be 
adopted  with  as  much  advantage  as  those  we 
bave  named.  Some  of  these  plants  are  worth 
raising  from  seed,  but  as  but  few  plants  are 
wanted,  it  is  far  better  to  purchase  at  the 
nurseries  the  few  required,  instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  raise  them ;  and,  indeed,  as  we 
set  out  upon  the  plan  of  so  laying  out  gardens 
as  to  avoid  all  this  trouble,  and  to  render  the 
possession  of  a  garden  a  pleasure  without  the 
toil,  we  shall  abandon  all  idea  of  taking  any 
other  trouble  than  once  planting  a  place,  to 
present  only  such  objects  as  will  come  up  year 
after  year,  and  want  nothing  but  cutting  down 
again  at  proper  seasons,  or  being  allowed  to 
die  down  of  themselves.  We  have  selected 
nothing  but  what  can  be  purchased  at  mode- 
rate prices,  and  we  have  even  mentioned 
where  they  can  be  had  when  there  was  any 
difficulty. 

Christmas  Rose. — This  is  one  of  the  hel- 
lebores, throwing  up  in  the  winter  large  showy 
white  flowers,  very  conspicuous,  without  any 
leaves.  These  flowers  last  for  months,  and  at 
length  turn  greenish  and  a  dirty  red.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  lose  their  whiteness 
they  may  be  cut  o£  The  foliage  comes  up 
after  the  flower  has  been  out  some  time.  The 
chief  claim  of  this  flower  to  the  limited  garden 
consists  in  its  appearance  when  there  are  no 
companions.  It  may  be  had  at  any  respect- 
able nursery. 

Daffodil. — One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
bulbous  flowers,  contemporaneous  with  the 
snowdrop  and  violet,  which  frequently  show 
their  flowers  between  a  succession  of  frosts 
which  deter  many  others  from  appearing. 
The  daffodil  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  retains 
its  beauty  some  time,  and  greatly  assists  the 
appearance  of  an  early  garden.  All  the 
varieties  are  good  as  early  flowers,  although 
in  choice  gardens  they  prefer  trusting  for 
yellow  to  the  crocus,  which  is  nearly  as  early 
as  any  other  flower.  To  be  had  at  all  seed 
shops« 

Snowdbop. — This  old  favourite  needs  no 
description.  The  flowers  are  often  seen  to 
peep  dirough  the  snow,  so  hardy  is  its  nature, 
and  hence  perhaps  its  common  name.  The 
double  is  the  more  conspicuous  flower  of  the 
two,  and  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
the  single  on  that  account.  All  the  leading 
seedsmen  have  the  bulbs,  both  single  and  I 


double.     There  should  not  be  more  than  six 
in  a  patch  when  planted. 

Crocus. — These  are  to  be  had  of  every 
seedsman  in  the  country,  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  plentiful,  but  nevertheless  the  most 
brilliant,  of  all  spring  flowers.  There  are 
fifty  varieties  to  be  had  by  name,  and  they 
should  be  selected  in  bloom,  if  intended  to  be 
grown  in  collections,  but  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
the  New  Boyal  Purple,  ai^d  the  Broad  Petalled 
White,  are  all  we  should  care  to  grow  for 
appearance.  They  are  in  flower  before  the 
snowdrop  is  out  of  bloom,  and,  for  effect, 
should  be  placed  distinct  according  to  colour, 
yellow,  blue,  and  white,  not  mixed.  Three 
crocuses  or  six  are  enough  for  a  patch,  and 
they  will  soon  spread  over  a  large  space. 

Early  Tulips. — These  are  very  distinct 
from  the  late  ones  in  colour,  habit,  and  season ; 
but  there  are  many  varieties  of  early  ones  to 
choose  from.  Some  are  crimson  with  white ; 
others  scarlet  with  yellow;  but  the  crimson 
and  white  are  the  only  ones  worth  growing 
where  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the  crocus  is 
near.  The  small  Van  Thols,  which  are  the 
earliest  of  the  tulips,  are  soon  out  of  bloom, 
and  are  not  worth  much  in  a  flower-border. 
They  are  sold  by  the  hundred  or  dozen  at 
all  the  seed  shops,  and  are  imported  with 
hyacinths,  &c. 

Latb  Tulips. — Those  intended  for  borders 
are  generaUy  the  rejected  of  the  florists,  and 
so  the  most  faulty  in  cultivation.  The  best 
way  to  get  them  is  to  apply  to  some  florist  for 
two  or  three  sorts.  Min  d'Or  is  a  rich  golden 
yellow ;  Charlotte's  Cenotaph  is  nearly  all 
white ;  Washington  nearly  black  and  white ; 
Triumph  Boyal  is  a  bright  crimson  and  white  ; 
and  these  are  all  cheap  flowers,  as  well  as 
good ;  so  also  is  Holmes's  King,  delicate  lilac 
and  white  ;  Surpass  Catafalque,  dark  and 
yellow.  They  may  be  had  of  persons  who 
can  spare  them,  at  about  the  price  of  the 
common  mixtures  of  the  shops  ;  and  there 
will  be  this  difference,  that  every  Tulip  you 
possessed  would  be  a  good  flower,  though  a 
cheap  one.  Even  for  borders,  good  ones 
should  be  chosen,  because  foul  Tulips  are 
offensive  to  everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  them. 

Crown  Imperial.  —  This  is  showy  and 
graceful  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  spring, 
but  it  occupies  some  room,  and  is  one  of  those*, 
subjects  which  may  be  easily  dispensed  with 
where  room  is  scarce,  because  there  are  many 
bulbs  in  flower  about  the  same  time.  It  forms 
rather  a  noble  object,  for  the  foliage  is  fine, 
and  the  flower  consists  of  a  number  of  bells, 
hanging  round  the  stem  near  the  top,  which 
forms  a  crown  of  green  over  the  bunch  of 
yellow  or  orange  coloured  bells.  This  flower 
has  a  scaly  bulbous  root,  which  is  imported 
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by  the  London  dealers,  and  Bold  in  the  autumn,  | 
with  others  that  are  annually  received  from 
Holland. 

Hyacinth. — These  noble  flowers  deserve 
more  consideration,  and,  generally  speaking, 
have  more  than  any  other  subject.  They 
abound  in  variety  of  form  and  colour,  and, 
considering  the  millions  that  are  cultivated, 
they  are  very  high  priced.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  those  who  grow  them  in  beds  and 
borders  to  buy  mixtures  which  are  the  same 
as  named  flowers  in  all  but  the  name ;  but  the 
objection  to  mixtures,  although  they  are  kept 
together,  so  far  as  colour  goes,  is,  that  we  get 
early  and  late  in  the  same  patch,  or  the  same 
row,  and  have  therefore  the  effect  altogether 
spoiled  by  a  partial  bloom.  Whatever  sorts 
be  grown,  the  time  of  their  flowering  ought  to 
be  known,  as  well  as  their  colours ;  and  though 
all  three  colours  may  be  flowered  in  one  patch, 
they  should  only  be  such  as  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  earlier  the  sort  the  better,  as 
flowers  are  moat  valuable  when  most  scarce. 
The  sorts  best  adapted  for  the  border  may  be 
had  generally  at  threepence  or  foui*pence  each, 
and,  as  one  of  each  sort  in  a  patch  is  sufficient 
to  begin  with,  the  seedsman  should  be  told 
that  they  are  wanted  of  the  siime  height  and 
the  same  season  of  blooming. 

Jonquil. — The  sweet-scented  jonquil  is  a 
very  pretty,  elegant,  and  graceful  flower ; 
there  is  but  a  narrow  foliage,  a  pretty  bunch 
of  golden  flowers,  and  an  elegant  form ;  they 
are  neat  in  the  border,  and  three  of  them  in 
a  patch  would  be  quite  sufficient  at  the  com- 
mencement. They  are  far  superior  to  the 
daffi^dil,  not  so  large  as  the  narcissus,  but 
where  the  yellow  polyanthus  narcissus  is  to 
be  grown,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
jonquil  in  eflect  upon  the  border  is  the  same, 
though  upon  a  smaller  scale  ;  the  bulbs,  like 
the  rest,  may  be  had  at  the  seed  shops. 

Narcissus. — The  only  varieties  we  tliink 
worth  growing  are  those  kinds  which  have 
bunches  of  flowers  instead  of  single  ones, 
and  are  from  this  circumstance  called  poly- 
anthus narcissus  ;  but  for  the  purposes  we 
have  pointed  out,  any  of  the  following  names 
will  do.  Grand  Monarch,  white  with  citron 
cups ;  Soleil  d'or,  yellow  and  orange ;  Czar 
de  Muscovi,  white  and  yellow ;  States 
General,  sulphur  and  yellow ;  and  New  Yellow 
Prime,  pure  yellow  ;  any  of  these  will  be 
fine.  Their  noble  bunches  of  flowers  continue 
a  good  while  in  perfection,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  there  is  a  pretty  distinction  ;  each 
sort  should  be  by  itself,  for  a  mixture  only 
involves  uncertainty  of  flowering  together, 
and  so  half  the  eflect  is  lost.  These  are 
all  to  be  had  at  the  seed  shops.  Those 
sold  in  the  bulb  season  at  the  marts  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  are  the  refuse  after 


the  trade  has  had  the  picking  i  and  the  chances 
are,  that  although  they  appear  the  same  as 
those  in  the  shops,  they  are  faulty  in  the 
bloom,  which  faib  ;  and  the  paltry  diflTerence 
in  the  price  between  the  cheap  things  at  an 
auction,  and  the  fair  priced  things  at  a  shop, 
makes  all  the  diflerence  between  disappointed 
hope  and  gratifled  ambition.  There  is  nothl  ng 
makes  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  season,  and  a 
disappointment  in  the  result  of  our  handj- 
work  in  the  garden.  A  friend  who  purchased 
many  bags  of  bulbs  at  an  auction  marty 
showed  his  bargain  to  a  neighbour,  who  in- 
formed us  of  the  bargains  that  had  been 
bought.  There  were  bulbs  enough  to  fill  his 
garden.  The  neighbour  took  our  advice,  and 
we  bought  for  him,  partly  at  Batt  and  Rutle/'s, 
and  partly  at  Westmacott's,  the  same  number 
of  bulbs  for  about  eight  shillings  more ;  the 
result  was,  that  while  one  garden  exhibited 
failure  of  bloom,  and  in  many  cases  of  the 
plant  altogether,  the  other  had  hardly  a  fault 
among  the  lot. 

Iris. — There  are  several  sorts  of  this  beau- 
tiful bulb,  Spanish  and  Persian,  but  the  fa- 
vourites are  tbe  seedlings  raised  in  England  of 
the  largest  kinds.  These  bulbs,  like  the  rest, 
can  be  had  at  the  seed  shops,  but  those  who 
are  desirous  of  the  best,  should  get  them  from 
the  parties  who  grow  collections  ;  very  few  of 
the  keepers  of  seed  shops  have  troubled  their 
heads  about  the  English  varieties,  but  have 
relied  chiefly  on  imported  bulbs.  However, 
any  of  the  sorts  are  pretty  in  the  border,  the 
Persian,  Spanish,  or  English. 

Mabtaqon  Lilies. — These  are  variously 
called,  Turk's-cap  lily  among  the  rest  of  the 
names,  but  are  dwarf  plants  with  speckled 
leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  the  petals 
curl  backwards,  so  as  to  show  the  inside  of 
them,  and  conceal  the  outside ;  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  and  many  flowers,  considering 
the  size  of  the  plant.  They  are  among  the 
most  graceful  of  the  lily  tribe,  so  far  as  the 
•proportion  of  flower  to  plant  goes,  and  also 
as  far  as  the  proportion  of  height  to  width  is 
concerned.  These  have  a  scaly  bulb,  and 
may  be  bought  at  the  nurseries  and  seed 
shops,  but  they  should  not  be  long  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  Oranqb  Lilt,  or  Fox's  Lily. — This 
is  a  tall  gaunt-looking  plant,  but  a  first-rate 
subject  for  the  back  part  of  borders,  because 
other  plants  conceal  then  the  long  ungainly 
stem.  The  bright  orange  colour  of  the  blos- 
soms makes  a  great  show  in  their  season,  and 
they  are  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  for 
the  petals  are  thick,  and  the  weather  has  but 
little  effect  upon  them.  These  require  no 
culture  but  putting  in  the  ground,  when  they 
will  come  up  year  after  year  for  half  a  century, 
if  the  roots  have  but  room  to  spread. 
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The  White  Lily.— This  is  as  tall  as  the 
last,  but  the  Hower  is  better  in  form,  a  pure 
white,  comes  in  a  verj  graceful  spike,  and 
the  plant  has  a  much  richer  foliage,  and  there- 
fore is  a  better  formed  plant  than  that  of  the 
orange  lilj.  This  is  as  hardy  and  as  prolific 
as  the  other,  and  nothing  can  exceed  its 
striking  appearance  in  the  season  of  bloom, 
for  their  silvery  white,  forming,  as  it  does,  a 
snowy  mass,  reflecting  the  light  almost  pain- 
fully to  the  eye  when  the  sun  is  on  them,  may 
be  seen  an  immense  distance  ;  when  they  are 
employed  in  small  gardens  it  ought  to  be 
sparingly,  as  they  almost  kill  all  other  subjects 
if  there  be  more  than  a  couple  or  four  patches. 
The  roots  are  scaly,  like  aU  the  lily  tribe,  and 
may  be  had  at  almost  every  garden  f  orist's 
and  seedsman's. 

Amabyllis  lutea,  very  much  like  the 
daffodil,  but  blooms  in  the  autumn,  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  where 
flowers  are  wanted  the  year  round,  and  helps  to 
render  the  border  brilliant  when  the  qolchicum 
lends  its  aid. 

CoLCHicxjK,  a  purple  autumnal  crocus, 
differing  from  others  in  nothing  but  the  season 
of  flowering,  and  for  the  change  of  season 
alone  do  we  keep  it  in  good  flower  borders. 

All  these  bulbs  may  be  planted  just  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  that  will  be 
sufficient,  no  matter  what  their  size ;  and  the 
proper  time  to  plant  or  remove  bulbs  of  every 
sort  is  when  the  foliage  has  died  down  to  the 
ground,  and  before  they  begin  to  indicate 
their  new  growth. 

Primroses. — Of  these  there  are  the  com- 
mon one,  and  three  kinds  of  fancy  flowers, 
that  are  justly  great  favourites.  The  dark 
crimson  double  flowers,  the  double  purple  or 
lilac,  and  the  double  white;  they  are  very 
beautiful,  but  not  half  so  robust  as  the  com- 
mon single  one  and  its  seedlings  ;  they  are 
all  to  be  had  at  the  nurseries. 

Polyanthuses. — This  is  a  favourite  spring 
flower,  but  the  common  flowers  that  we  see 
about  in  great  profusion  are  not  worth  their 
place  in  a  hedge-row.  In  all  these  common 
flowers  there  may  be  had  bright  and  good 
varieties ;  wherever  they  are  to  be  bought 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  bloom,  and  any  one  is 
blameable  for  not  selecting  the  best.  It  may 
be  that  the  first  few  plants  that  are  procured 
for  a  suburban  garden  are  bought  unseen,  but 
at  the  blooming  time  go  to  the  nurseries  and 
select  good  ones  to  take  their  place.  The 
polyanthus  is  a  dwarf  healthy  growing  plant, 
with  a  profusion  of  bright  flowers,  of  which 
the  centre  is  yellow,  and  the  border  black, 
crimson,  or  red,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  flowers 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring  months,  always 
when  the  weather  is  very  mild. 

Violets'. — These   are    well-known  dwarf 


plants,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
single  and  double,  light  blue,  dark  blue,  and 
white,  growing  well  at  the  foot  of  shady 
fences,  walls,  or  round  the  roots  of  trees,  or 
in  shady  borders ;  the  only  objection  to  the 
sun  is  that  it  so  shortens  the  flowering  period, 
and  burns  the  plants  up,  otherwise  they  will 
grow  and  bloom  anywhere,  and  may  all  be 
had  of  the  nurseryman. 

LuPiNtJS  POLYPEYLLus. — The  handsomest 
of  all  the  lupins,  varying  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  dark  blue,  through  all  the  various 
shades  that  are  intermediate.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  very  best  of  the  lupin  tribe,  for  the 
spikes  of  flower  are  longer  than  any  other, 
and  the  blooms  are  closer  to  each  other  on 
the  spike ;  the  leaves  of  the  plant  smaller 
and  more  elegant,  the  plant  more  compact, 
the  spikes  in  greater  number,  and  the  flowers 
being  more  permanent  than  those  of  other  kinds, 
the  entire  length  of  the  spike  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  at  one  time,  which  is  the  finest  of  all 
properties.  It  is  produced  from  seed,  and  if 
sown  very  early,  and  brought  forward  arti- 
ficially, will  flower  weakly  the  first  year,  but 
there  is  no  decided  character  and  strength 
until  the  second  ;  it  comes  up  strong,  or,  per- 
haps does  not  die  down  after  the  flowering 
completely  to  the  ground.  It  will  spread 
rapidly,  and  unless  parted  would  in  time  fill  a 
large  space,  throwing  many  spikes  of  beautiful 
flowers  every  season. 

P^ONY. — This  is  a  very  fine  herbaceous 
plant,  dying  down  completely  every  year,  and 
throwing  up  its  shoots  early  in  the  spring, 
and  exhibiting  its  monstrous  double  crimson 
blooms  in  great  plenty  soon  afterwards ;  a 
couple  or  four  plants  are  enough  for  any  place 
of  ordinary  size.     To  be  had  at  the  nurseries. 

Scarlet  Lychnis. — The  brilliant  scarlet 
of  this  flower,  generally  rising  two  feet  or 
more  from  the  ground,  is  the  principal  thing 
that  saves  this  plant  for  the  gardens.  The 
double-flowering  scarlet  is  the  best,  but  it  is 
an  untidy  individual  flower,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  mass  that  it  is  noble  ;  the  colour  is  very 
bright  It  dies  down  every  year  ;  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  have  done,  the  stems  should  be  cut 
down,  the  dead  leaves  cleared  off,  and  it  may 
be  left  to  itself. 

Phlox. — There  is  badly  any  florist's  flower 
that  has  so  con)pk>tely  conquered  all  the 
radical  defects  as  the  phlox.  There  are  va- 
rieties now  with  flowers  as  round  as  a  shilling, 
trusses  very  fine,  colour  excellent,  and  some  as 
dwarf  as  one  foot,  or  even  less ;  in  the  season 
the  head  of  the  plant  is  completely  covered 
with  blossoms.  Phloxes,  therefore,  may  be 
had  from  purple  to  pink,  pale  rose,  and  white, 
from  one  to  three  feet  high.  They  die  down 
like  the  lychni8,and  come  up  again  of  themselves. 

Columbine. — There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
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this  plant ;  tLe  colours  are  blue,  dark  and 
light,  reddish  and  light ;  then  there  are  parti- 
coloured varieties  formed  of  one  or  more  of 
these  with  white,  and  some  of  these  striped 
varieties  ore  splendid  beyond  all  conception. 
However,  these,  like  many  other  plants  that 
are  wanted  in  small  quantities,  are  best 
selected  when  in  bloom,  and  at  the  nurseries, 
where  the  plants  may  be  marked  by  ourselves, 
and  afterwards,  if  they  be  not  in  bands  that 
we  can  depend  on,  taken  up  by  ourselves. 
This  dies  down  every  year,  and  comes  up  in 
the  spring  or  the  later  part  of  the  winter. 

Delphinium  orandiflobux. — One  of  the 
richest  of  all  the  branching  larkspurs,  and 
flowering  with  such  an  intense  blue,  as  to  be 
painful  to  look  on  long  together.  The  plant 
is  very  tall  and  graceful,  branching  out  a  good 
deal  on  all  sides,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

AsTEBS,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies. — These 
are  of  various  heights  and  colours,  and  form  a 
mass  of  flowers  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce. 
They  run  chiefly  upon  light  lilacs  and  purples : 
and,  in  selecting  such  things,  we  ought  to  look 
for  the  brightest  and  most  showy  ;  because  in 
winter  time,  or  even  as  it  approaches,  those 
objects  which  require  close  inspection  to  see 
tlieir  beauties  are  not  half  so  good  as  others 
that  can  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

Chbtsanthemums. — These  are  really  useful 
garden  plants ;  for  when  grown  in  moderate 
ground,  and  aJlowed  to  spread  to  a  tolerable 
size,  they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost.  In 
selecting  these,  have  recourse  to  those  colours 
which  are  not  furnished  in  Michaelmas  daisies, 
and  so  avoid  the  lilacs  and  purples  of  the  same 
shades  :  choose  the  whites,  reds,  and  yellows, 
both  dark  and  lights  for  they  form  a  very  good 
contrast  by  themselves,  and  make  up  well. 
They  will  grow  well  in  the  open  ground,  if 
allowed  to  go  their  own  way,  and  as  we  pro- 
fess here  to  take  no  trouble  beyond  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
place  them  far  enough  from  the  border  or 
edge,  so  that  part  of  their  growth  may  be 
concealed  by  the  more  dwarf  subjects. 

Hollyhock. — This  is  a  noble  subject,  and 
only  thrown  a  little  into  the  shade  by  its  more 
symmetrical  rival,  the  dahlia,  of  which  flower 
we  have  purposely  said  nothing,  because  we 
are  going  to  do  without  raising  frqm  seed,  or 
even  planting,  after  the  thing  has  been  once 
done.  The  hollyhock  gives  us  a  variety  of 
very  distinct  colours  or  shades,  besides  all  the 
intermediate  gradations, — ^black,  blood  red, 
bright  crimson,  pale  pink,  purple,  lilac,  prim- 
rose, yellow,  white,  and  speckled  ;  and  whe- 
ther there  be  one  or  a  dozen,  we  have  merely 
to  take  care  that  we  select  colours  which  con- 
trast best  with  the  great  m^yority  of  colour  at 


that  time  predominant  in  the  garden,  although 
its  towering  figure  of  itself  forms  a  contrast. 
The  yellows,  blacks,  and  reds  are  the  best, 
because  some  of  the  roses  are  in  bloom,  and 
supply  pink  :  none  but  the  extremely  double 
varieties  should  be  chosen. 

Anemone. — These  are  the  most  beautiful 
as  a  close  object,  or  cut  when  they  are  double, 
but  the  single  are  the  most  hardy,  and  varied 
in  colours  ;  not  only  so,  but  they  are  large  in 
bloom,  and  will  often  in  the  winter  months 
afford  a  few  stray  flowers,  which  cheer  the 
aspect  of  the  garden.  They  are  from  tuber- 
ous roots,  purchased  at  the  seed  shops  or  at 
nurseries;  they  spread  like  many  other  peren- 
nials ;  and  although  they  propagate  faster 
when  taken  up  once  a-year,  they  do  very  well 
for  three  or  four  years  without.  About  three 
good  blooming  tubers  in  a  patch  are  enough 
to  plant  at  first 

Hepatica. — These  are  beautiful  spring 
flowers, — ^bright  blue,  red,  and  white,  single 
and  double.  They  throw  up  their  flowers 
almost  through  the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  and 
seem  to  defy  the  ordinary  frosts  of  spring. 
These  flowers  come  up  before  their  leaves, 
and  they  have  the  prettiest  effect  imaginable. 

Monkshood. — This  is  a  poisonous  plant, 
and  the  common  purple  one  has  no  particular 
attractions,  the  Delphinium  being  a  much 
better  subject ;  but  there  is  a  variegated  sort 
which  is  very  gay  indeed,  and  besides  the 
flower  being  a  prettier  subject,  the  plant  is 
more  dwarf  and  far  more  handsome.  It  may 
be  had  at  any  of  the  nurseriea 

Obiental  Poppt. — This  is  an  extraordi- 
nary brilliant  poppy,  of  immense  size,  and^ 
except  in  very  large  gardens,  hardly  worth 
the  room  it  takes.  The  flower  is  a  vivid 
scarlet,  as  large  as  a  good  sized  dinner-plate,  but 
as  flimsy  and  fragile  as  the  oonunon  poppy 
of  the  field.  From  this  cause,  it  is  but  a 
short  time  in  bloom,  and  hence  its  want  of 
popularity.  It  is  as  hardy,  wants  no  kind  of 
care,  comes  up  of  itself  every  year,  flowers 
and  dies  again. 

MANAGEMENT  OF   THE  6ABDEN. 

During  Decbmbeb,  Januaby,  and  Febru- 
ABY,  nothing  more  is  required  than  keeping 
the  beds  and  borders  free  from  weeds,  dead 
leaves,  and  litter  of  any  kind.  There  is 
nothing  that  wants  covering  against  frost — 
nothing  that  requires  water  in  the  dry  wea- 
ther. The  plants  that  decay  down  after  flow* 
ering,  or  that  want  to  be  cut  down,  have  all 
been  attended  to  in  October  and  November  ; 
and  there  are  many  of  the  plants  commencing 
their  growth.  There  is  the  Christmas  rose,  and 
laurustinus,  and  most  likely  snowdrops,  poly- 
anthuses, primroses,  and  daffodils,  (if  the  win- 
ter has  been  mild,)  showing  their  flowers,  and 
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the  crocus,  violet,  and  hepaticas  are  coming  for- 
ivard  ;  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  above  ground : 
but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  meddle  with  the  earth. 
The  paths  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

March.  —  Most  of  the  plants  are  above 
ground,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  in- 
juring them,  when  you  can  see  them  well,  you 
may,  with  a  small  fork,  turn  up  the  surface 
all  over  between  the  different  subjects,  and 
smooth  it  all  over  with  a  small  rake,  or  by 
hand,  merely  breaking  the  lumps  when  there 
are  any.  Let  this  always  be  done  on  a  fine 
day.  The  good  effect  of  this  on  the  plants 
will  be  striking  in  a  day  or  two. — Many  flow- 
ers in  bloom. 

April. — ^Nothing  required  but  the  removal 
of  weeds,  if  there  be  any.  Early  tulips  and 
hyacinths  rapidly  advancing  to  succeed  the 
crocuses  and  other  earfy  flowers,  which  have 
not  yet  disappeared.  Almond  trees  in  bloom 
last  month  and  this. 

May. — The  garden  very  full  of  pretty  sub- 
jects, and  nothing  required  to  be  done  beyond 
weeding,  for  all  things  are  advancing  of  them- 
selves, without  any  other  wants  than  are 
naturally  supplied.  The  China  roses  add  their 
beauties  to  the  others  that  abound. 

June. —  Still  nothing  wanting  ;  for  if  the 
ground  be  in  good  heart,  it  will  do  without 
water  through  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather,— 
perennial  plants  being  for  the  most  part,  when 
well  established,  able  to  seek  nourishment  at  a 
greater  depth  than  things  recently  planted, 
such  as  annuals,  and  transplanted  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  be  any  apparent  flagging, 
let  them  have  such  a  soaking  as  will  reach 
down  to  the  points  of  their  roots,  or  let  it 
alone  altogether.  The  thorns  are  in  flower, 
and  many  other  subjects,  rapidly  adding  their 
bloom  to  the  general  effect,  or  succeeding  those 
that  decline. 

July. — Still  nothing  wanted  but  weeding, 
unless  excessive  drought  should  render  water- 
ing necessary,  which  is  not  very  likely.  If 
the  situation  be  much  exposed,  the  holly- 
hocks may  have  a  strong  stake  to  protect 
them  against  wind. 

August. — Merely  a  continuation  of  the 
same  care :  weeds  are  the  only  labour-making 
enemies,  unless  insects,  such  as  earwigs, 
abound  ;  but  as  none  of  the  plants  we  have 
recommended  draw  them,  this  is  not  likely. 
Cut  down  all  flower  stems  as  soon  as  the  beauty 
has  gone ;  remove  all  dead  leaves  ;  support 
with  sticks  any  tall  subject  that  may  be  too 
much  exposed. 

September.  —  Cut  down  the  stems  of 
things  done  flowering.  Remove  dead  leaves 
and  weeds  from  the  beds  and  walks.  Support 
any  tall  stem  that  requires  it,  and  generally 
look  to  cleanliness. 

October. — The  Amaryllis  lutea,  (yellow,) 


colchicum,  (purple,)  and  various  protracted 
blooms,  keep  up  the  brilliance  of  the  garden. 
The  Michaelmas  daisy  and  chrysanthemum 
brave  the  night  frosts,  and  assert  their  privi- 
lege. Cut  down  all  the  plants  that  have  done 
blooming  to  a  tidy  compact  height,  and  from 
time  to  time  remove  all  dead  leaves.  Leave 
the  surface  of  the  6oi\  neat  and  level  when- 
ever you  have  to  disturb  it. 

November. — Chrysanthemums,  and  some- 
times the  Michaelmas  daisy,  continue  their 
blooms  ;  and  now  the  laurustinus  and  Christ- 
mas rose  put  forth  their  beauties  to  form 
pleasing  objects,  in  the  absence  of  more  bril- 
liant. The  Andromeda  floribunda  is  a  strik- 
ing plant,  and  fills  up  a  gap  in  this  time  of 
scarcity.  We  have  nothing  to  do  now  but 
trim  down  all  untidy  plants,  remove  all  dead 
leaves  and  weeds,  and  let  ever3rthing  take  care 
of  itself. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  all  these  neces- 
sary duties  there  is  nothing  which  a  female 
may  not  do,  without  demeaning  herself  to 
handle  a  spade  or  wheel  a  barrow,  as  recom- 
mended by  some  writers.  The  pruning  of  the 
roses,  which  is  a  simple  operation,  may  be 
done  by  even  a  weak  female,  with  one  of 
the  pruning  pincers  now  sold  at  all  seed 
shops  :  all  that  they  require  is,  to  nip  out  all 
the  small  weak  branches  and  shoots,  and 
shorten  all  the  strong  ones.  But,  in  general, 
half  an  hour  of  an  evening  or  morning,  by 
the  owner  of  the  garden,  may  do  aU  that  such 
a  garden  wants  ;  and  once  in  about  four  or 
five  years,  when  he  has  a  day  to  spare  to  look 
after  the  gardener,  he  may  employ  one  to  cut 
the  patches  of  plants  smaller,  to  take  up  the 
bulbs  and  replant  some  of  them,  and  to  gene- 
rally adjust  the  place  for  another  similar 
period. 

A  few  remarks  too  on  the  apparent  crowd- 
ing recommended  in  these  plans.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  putting  one-half  the  number 
of  plants  in,  if  there  be  a  desire  for  a  more 
open  looking  garden.  We  have  mentioned 
the  extreme,  because  of  the  universal  desire 
to  have  as  many  flowers  as  can  be  grown  on 
a  small  space.  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that 
there  is  more  labour  required  to  keep  the 
vacant  space  in  order  than  there  is  to  keep  it 
right  when  filled ;  weeds  have  not  half  the 
chimce  of  coming  up,  and  they  are  choked 
aim  )st  as  soon  as  they  appear,  by  the  crowded 
subjects :  then,  again,  although  they  are 
planted  pretty  close,  so  few  of  them  are  up  at 
the  same  time  that  the  place  does  not  look 
crowded.  Again,  as  soon  as  a  pluit  is  de- 
cayed it  is  cut  down,  so  that,  in  fact,  although 
the  subjects  almost  touch  each  other,  there 
is  no  period  at  which  the  garden  looks  other 
than  rich  in  foliage,  and  fairly  furnished  with 
bloom. 
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THE  RHODODENDRON  AND  ITS  OULTURE. 

BY  GEORGE   GLENKf. 


Notwithstanding  the  directions  giveo 
b;  many  writers  for  the  preparation  of  the 
compost  in  which  to  grow  this  splendid  plant, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  peat  from  our  healthy 
commons  is  the  best  aoil  tliat  can  be  obtained 
or  prepared,  and  some  of  our  best  cultivators 
use  only  their  natural  soil,  which  is  peat,  or 
bog  earth;  that  is  to  say,  earth  full  of  fibre  and 
decayed  roots,  and  not  overcharged  with  loam. 
Iteddington  Park  is  the  very  best  soil  near 
London ;  and  Messrs.  Rollisson  have  the  best 
grown  plants  in  England,  on  that  spot ;  we  do 
not  mean  the  largest,  but  the  bandsoraest;  the 
best  grown,  because  they  are  the  healthiest, 
the  best  formed,  and  the  best  furnished  with 
foliage  and  bloom.  Waterer,  at  Knap  Hill, 
has  also  soil  that  produces  this  plant  admi- 
rably} but  as  they  are  more  crowded,  they  are 
not  BO  well  formed  ;  perhaps  they  would  be 
equal,  with  equal  care  in  the  culture.  There 
are  other  spots  of  similar  soil  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Wimbledon  Common 
was  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Ame- 
rican plants,  heaths,  &c.,  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  the  peat  have  been  sold  off  the 
common  for  the  purposes  of  cultivaiion. 
This  must  be  getting  more  scarce  j  and  as 
every  body,  as  nearly  as  possihle,  chooses  the 
best,  it  ia  m  ore  difficult  to  get  good  peat  even 


than  it  was  years  ago;  nevertheless,  it  is  to 
be  had  still,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  sort  that  ia  best  is 
that  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  flhre,  run 
into  one  another,  so  as  to  completely  mat 
together,  and  to  come  up  and  hold  together 
in  the  lumps  as  they  are  chopped  out.  It  is 
best  to  begin  the  culture  of  Rhododendrons 
with  this  or  similar  earth.  Beds  may  be 
dug  out  four  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  filled  with  this  peat,  chopped  into 
small  pieces;  and,  until  settled  down  by  work- 
ing for  a  time,  it  should  he  a  few  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  path.  But  the  beds  must  be 
well  drained;  there  must  bene  st^nant  water; 
which,  if  the  soil  happened  to  be  stiff  and 
undrained,  there  would  be;  for  the  wet  would 
sink  into  the  peat,  and  lay  at  the  bottom, 
almost  the  same  as  if  the  space  was  open. 
Many  of  the  nurserymen  mix  one-third  loam 
with  the  peat,  and  this  loam,  such  as  cornea 
from  rotten  turves.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
give  the  soil  more  heart,  and  exdte  the  growth 
of  the  plants  much  faster  than  they  would 
advance  on  the  pure  peat.  The  same  soil  is 
used  for  pots;  but  in  pots  a  portion  of  loam  may 
also  be  allowed,  because  during  all  the  young 
growth  we  may  be  excused  for  wishing  a 
j  rapid  progress.      We  therefore   recommend 
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for  the  compost  used  in  pots,  two-thirds  of 
the  pure  peat,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
part  crumbled,  and  one-third  the  mould  from 
turves,  cut  from  a  rich  pasture,  no  thicker  than 
those  in  ordinary  use  for  lawns.  This,  well 
amalgamated  and  rubbed  through  a  corn  sieve, 
is  all  that  potted  plants  require;  and  the  most 
that  should  be  added  at  any  time  is  a  little 
well-decomposed  cowdung,  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  bulk.  We  have  seen  the 
Rhododendron  flourish  in  ground  more  stiff; 
and  many  plants  in  parks  and  shrubberies, 
not  made  up  for  the  purpose,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  anybody  would  call  too  adhesive, 
are  remarkable  for  their  health  and  beauty ; 
but  of  soil  made  for  the  purpose,  there  cannot 
be  better  than  turf  and  loam,  such  turf  being 
of  the  best  quality.  That  they  grow  in< 
America  in  ground  more  like  a  swamp  than  a 
garden  is  very  true,  but  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  grow,  that  we 
do  not  supply ;  and  consequentiy  we  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  artificially,  to  supply  those 
assistances  which  the  plants  have  naturally, 
where  they  are  indigenous.  We  ought  to 
have  the  means  of  occasionally  floating  the 
beds  with  water,  and  especially  during  the  hot 
months,  ip  which  they  suffer  so  much  from 
drought,  if  not  properly  supplied ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  they  do  best  where  the  ground  is 
at  the  bottom  a  swamp  in  the  hottest  weather. 
With  the  soil  we  have  mentioned  for  beds,  aod 
the  compost  we  have  directed  for  pots,  there 
w^ill  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  aud  properly 
growing  and  managing  this  noble  plant,  which, 
from  the  time  it  is  a  foot  high  until  its  lofty 
branches  vie  with  the  prettiest  of  our  flower- 
ing trees,  is  always  beautiful. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  RHODODENDRON. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a  list  of 
the  species  and  varieties  of  a  subject  which 
has  been  named  by  many  people  in  a  most 
arbitrary  and  ridiculous  manner,  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  many  diverse  names  would 
describe  but  the  same  thing,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  varieties  called  hybrids,  which  mean 
no  more  than  variations  from  seed,  are  be- 
coming so  numerous  that  the  task  would  be 
vain.  There  are  some  remarkable  enough, 
and,  in  consequence,  popular  enough,  to  justify 
a  mention  ;  but  every  year  produces  better 
things  in  the  same  way,  or  distinct  improve- 
ments, until  old  and  once  valued  sorts  are 
cast  aside  as  common,  and  only  worthy  of 
the  common  shrubbery  or  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Hybrid  varieties,  strictly  speaking,  are 
crosses  between  plants  of  opposite  natures  in 
some  particular,  and  which,  therefore,  par- 
take more  or  less  of  either  parent,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  of  both  in  veiy  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions.    As  an  instance,  we  may  mention 


that  some  of  the  North  American  varieties 
are  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  while  the  Nepal 
mountains  supply  us  with  more  tender  kinds, 
but  with  flowers  of  far  greater  brilliance. 
The  various  cross-breds  between  these  tender 
and  hardy  kinds,  have  produced  splendid 
flowers  upon  the  hardy  constitutions ;  and  in 
this  the  hybrids  become  the  more  valuable,  as 
they  stand  in  the  open  air.  But  names  sadly 
confuse  us,  because  everybody  who  has  raised 
these  hybrids,  many  of  which,  naturally  enough, 
come  nearly  alike,  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  name  the  production ;  so  that  we  have  Rus- 
sellianum,  Cunninghamii,  and  twenty  more 
names,  to  the  same  description  of  hybrid. 

Rhododendrons,  in  fact,  have  become  as 
numerous  as  almost  any  florist's  flower  ;  and 
from  a  multitude  of  seedlings  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  of  which  there  may  not  be 
found  twenty,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty,  like  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  kinds  which  are 
very  distinct,  and  seem  to  keep  up  their  dis- 
tinctive character.  Catawbiensis  is,  with  its 
hundreds  of  shades,  raised  from  seed,  the  very 
best  of  the  hardy  kinds;  the  foliage  is  richer, 
the  flowers  better  formed,  the  habit  first  rate. 
And  although  you  may  find  every  shade,  from 
deep  purple  to  white,  through  dl  the  grada- 
tions of  rosy  purple  or  lilac  purple,  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  beautiful.  The  flowers  sport  in 
colour;  but  the  growth,  habit,  and  rich  foliage 
seem  in  all  pretty  much  alike.  CampanuU- 
tum  is  a  very  beautiful  shrub;  and  although 
many  have  been  raised  from  seed,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  many  shades  of  flower,  it 
is,  in  all  stages,  a  handsome,  hardy,  and  ex- 
cellent species,  or  variety,  whichever  it  may 
be.  Arboreum,  and  its  many  varieties,  more 
or  less  tender,  are  fine;  and  the  hybrid  varieties 
raised  from  it  are  both  rich  and  numerous. 
Caucasicum  is  a  distinct  variety;  and  though 
not  remarkable  for  the  gaiety  of  its  bloom,  is 
very  well  worth  a  place  in  all  collections. 
With  regard  to  hybrid,  or  English  varieties, 
there  is  no  end  to  them,  and  there  is  no  de- 
scribing them.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  has 
made  the  most  extraordinary  inroads  ;  he  has 
produced  bright  and  pale  yellows,  and  bronzy 
hues,  that  no  one  could  imagine  would  ever 
be  obtained,  and  his  white  and  scarlet  hybrids 
are  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Waterer  produced 
also  many  grand  varieties  from  seed,  and 
named  a  portion  of  them;  but  it  is  too  wide  a 
field  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  hybrid  or 
seedling  varieties. 

If  any  one  desires  to  choose  a  collection  for 
their  colours  and  habits,  let  him  go  to  Knap 
Hill,  to  Norbiton,  to  Beddington,.  ^lid  Toot- 
ing,, and  pick  them  out  in  bloom ;  for  to  grow 
a  collection  by  namey  unless  confined  to  the 
species  (so  called),  would  be  quite  a  task,  and 
not  a  profitable  one.     Among  the  scarlet  hy- 
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brids  Alta-clerense  is  admitted  to  stand  fore- 
most, on  account  of  its  possessing  the  richness 
of  arboreum  from  Nepal,  on  the  hardy  plant 
of  North  America;  but,  no  doubt,  there  are 
scores  of  hybrids  raised  from  the  same  parents, 
and  entitled  to  the  same  notice.  The  capacity 
to  stand  out  of  doors,  through  an  English 
n'inter,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  much 
value  to  a  Rhododendron ;  and  as  a  plant  in  a 
well  laid-out  shrubbery,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing more  valuable. 

RAISING   FROM   SEED   SOWING. 

The  seed  of  the  Rhododendron  is  as  small 
as  dust,  and  unless  carefully  saved  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  would  be  much  wasted.  It  would  escape 
through  the.  smallest  fissures  or  cracks  in  a 
box,  and  paper  could  hardly  be  opened  and 
closed  without  a  good  deal  being  flapped  away 
or  blown  away.  To  sow  it,  let  it  first  be 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  quantity  of 
sand ;  then  prepare  some  seed-pans  or  large 
flower-pots,  by  filling  them  with  the  compost 
above  mentioned.  A  few  crocks  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  to  secure  good  drainage, 
and  the  soil  or  compost  should  be  rubbed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  to  keep  out  large  stones 
and  large  lumps  of  the  turfy  peat ;  strike  the 
pots  or  pans  gently  on  the  table,  to  settle  the 
compost  a  little,  and  level  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  pan.  Upon  this  level  surface  sow  the  seed, 
as  thinly  as  possible;  if  it  could  be  done,  we 
would  have  the  seed  half  an  inch  apart^  all 
over  the  pan  or  pot ;  but  the  thinner  and  more 
evenly  the  better.  Then  sift  some  of  the 
compost  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  just  enough 
to  cover  the  seed,  and  no  more.  With  a  very 
small  quantity  of  seed  a  dozen  pots  or  pans 
can  be  sown  quite  thickly  enough  to  do  well. 
There  are  several  ways  of  watering  this  seed, 
but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  it 
from  washing  up  and  swimming  out  of  its  place 
in  the  water,  if  the  water  be  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  top.  There  are  syringes,  made  with  tops, 
in  which  the  holes  are  hardly  perceptible,  and 
by  means  of  these,  by  standing  at  a  distance 
and  pointing  upwards,  we  can  send  forth  the 
water  as  fine  as  any  dew,  and  so  completely 
saturate  the  pans  of  earth  without  so  much  as 
disturbing  a  grain  of  seed  or  of  earth.  Others, 
however,  stand  the  pans  in  water,  an  inch 
deep,  and  so  let  the  seed  take  all  the  moisture 
it  has  from  the  bottom.  Others  again  wet  a 
common  clothes  brush,  turn  the  hairs  upwards, 
and  by  drawing  the  hand  along  the  hairs, 
throw  off  the  water  in  such  small  particles 
that  it  cannot  disturb  anything.  All  these 
ways  answer;  and  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was 
always  making  discoveries,  determined  to  beat 
them  by  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  is  well 
worth  mentioning,  only  to  show  the  diflerence 
between    theory   and    practice.      He   had  a 


watering  pot  made,  with  a  rose  in  which  the 
holes  were  so  minute  that  he  was  going  to 
sprinkle  the  pans  with  finer  dew  than  even 
the  syringe ;  but  with  his  finest  rose  the  water 
would  not  run  out  at  all,  and  with  one  a  trifle 
larger  the  water  oozed  out  through  the  holes, 
collected  in  large  drops,  and  failed.  The  force 
of  a  syringe  will  drive  out  the  jets  of  water  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  whereas, 
without  the  force,  water  would  only  run  through 
as  it  would  from  a  doth,  and  fall  in  large  drops. 

These  pans  should  be  placed  in  the  green- 
house, with  glasses  over  themi,  as  in  the  cold 
pit ;  but  glasses  are  necessary,  partly  to  keep 
the  moisture  from  evaporating,  and  partly  to 
keep  off  draughts  and  drying  winds,  when  the 
doors  and  windows  are  open. 

There  are  a  few  little  points  to  which  at- 
tention must  be  paid ;  first,  the  soil  with  the 
seed  on  it  must  on  no  account  get  dry  until 
the  seed  is  up;  next,  when  the  seed  is  begin- 
ning to  vegetate,  a  piece  of  transparent  calico, 
or  a  sheet  of  paper,  must  be  so  placed  as  to 
keep  the  sun  from  the  young  and  tender 
plants.  When  this  stage  is  arrived  at,  the 
glasses  may  be  taken  off  mornings  and  even- 
ings, and  only  put  on  in  the  night  and  the 
few  middle  hours  in  the  day,  when  the  shade 
of  the  paper  and  occasional  watering  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary.  The  plants  will  very 
soon  attain  sufficient  size  to  enable  you  to 
prick  them  out,  and  advance  them  another 
stage;  the  rule  ^being  to  prick  them  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 

In  pricking  these  out,  as  before  was  done  for 
the  seed,  prepare  pans  or  wide  pots ;  these 
must  be  well  drained.  Level  the  soil  even  with 
the  top  of  the  pot  or  pan,  giving  it  two  or 
three  Uiumps  on  the  table,  to  close  the  earth 
a  little.  Take  the  seedlings  from  the  pans 
one  at  a  time,  or  more,,  by  digging  or  raising 
them  up  with  a  sharp  pointed  stick  flattened 
like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  leaving  on  the  seed 
pans  or  pots  enough  plants  to  stand  an  inch 
apart  all  over ;  and  if  there  be  any  vacant 
spots  where  they  are  farther  apart,  as  will  be 
the  case  if  the  seed  missed,  put  in  a  few  from 
other  parts  of  the  pan  to  fill  up  properly. 
Prick  out  the  seedlings  that  you  take  up  into 
the  pans  and  pots  newly  filled,  and  beginnini? 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  pots  or  pans,  put 
them  in  all  round  one  inch  apart,  then  begin  a 
row  an  inch  nearer  the  centre,  planting  the 
latter  seedlings  in  another  circle,  and  so  com- 
plete  the  rest  of  the  pans,  until  all  the  seed- 
lings removed  from  the  original  seed-pans 
are  provided  for.  The  seed-pans  should  then 
be  stirred  a  little,  and  levelled,  without  dis- 
turbing those  left  in,  and  gentle  waterings,  as 
at  first  directed,  be  given  to  the  whole.  These 
may  all  now  be  placed  in  the  cold  frames  out 
of  doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse.     It  will  be 
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eafiilj  understood,  that  when  the  roots  hardly  . 
reach  the  eight  of  an  inch  into  the  soil,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  observed  that  they  do 
not  lack  water,  and  that  if  this  be  not  given 
as  carefully  as  it  was  to  the  seed,  the  plants 
will  easily  be  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  the 
roots  laid  bare.  In  this  way  they  may  be  left 
to  grow,  with  no  further  attention  than  water- 
ing when  they  want  it,  and  for  a  few  days 
shading  them  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun.  When  they  have  established  themselves, 
they  may  be  moved  into  a  common  garden- 
frame,  into  some  situation  where  the  mid-day 
sun  will  not  touch  them,  and  they  may  have 
genial  showers,  plenty  of  air,  and  be  only 
shut  up  at  nights.  A  few  months  will  ad- 
vance them  far  enough  to  touch  one  another, 
and  they  may  then  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

POTTmO  AND   PLANTINO  OUT. 

We  are  presuming  on  the  seedlings  being 
from  seed  of  hardy  plants,  and  therefore  that  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  they  will  bear 
the  open  air.     Level  one  of  the  four  feet  beds 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  plants,  and  in 
this  plant  all  the  seedlings  six  inches  apart 
every  way,  or,  if  room  be  scarce,  three  inches 
apart,  in  rows,  and  the  rows  six  inches  from 
each  other,  and  well  water  them  in.     The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  planting,  that 
the  seedlings  are  not  put  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  they  were  in  the  pans,  for  it  would  kill 
many  if  they  were  too  deep.    Here  they  must 
be  frequently  watered,  protected  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  be  covered  against  inclement 
weather.    The  most  common  thing  is,  to  hoop 
over  the  bed,   so  that  mats  can  be   thrown 
over  at  any  time^  and  especially  at  nights. 
But  if  you  have  a  garden  frame  that  can  be 
spared,  yon  may  put  six  inches  of  the  peat 
earth  into  it,  and  plant  out  the  seedlings  six 
inches  apart  all  over  it :  the  glasses  may  then 
be  put  on  or  off,  according  to  the  weather ; 
and  they  are  easily  shaded,  by  throwing  mats 
over  them.     In  this  they  may  grow   until 
they  nearly  touch  each  other,  when  they  will 
be  strong  enough  to  stand  in  the  beds  six 
inches  apart ;  but  if  it  be  doubted  whether  all 
are  hardy,  or  if  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
the  tender  kinds,  they  should  be  potted  from 
the  frame  in  pots  size  thirty-two,   in  the 
same  sort  of  earth  as  they  were  sown  and 
pricked  out  in,   carefully  inserted  the  same 
depth  they  were  growing  in  the  former  ;  and 
they  should  be  taken  up  for  that  purpose  with 
the  earth  about  their  roots,  and  without  break- 
ing any  of  the  fibres.     As  all  seedlings  are 
anxiously  looked  to  for  new  varieties,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  without  any  check 
until   they  flower,  which  would  be  greatly 
delayed  by  the  loss  of  the  leading  shoots.  But 
the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant  will  some- 


times indicate  novelty,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  hastened  in  the  bloom  by  grafting  the  leader 
on  a  healthy  common  stock  of  two  or  three 
years  old,  which  will  thus  impart  all .  its 
strength  to  the  leader  thus  grafted.  But  to 
revert  to  the  potting  :  they  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  frame  again,  and  will  be  all  the  better 
for  plunging  the  pots  in  the  soil  already  there, 
as  it  preserves  the  sides  of  the  pots  moist,  and 
greatly  encourages  the  growth. 

FINAL  PLANTING  OUT,  OR  GROWING  IN  POTS. 

The  plants  ought  not,  when  left  to  grow 
and  blcom,  to  be  less  than  one  foot  apart  every 
way,  so  that  after  they  have  been  put  out  six 
inches  apart,  they  will  require  one  more  re- 
move, when  they  will  make  three  rows  down 
a  four  feet  bed,  and  then  they  may  remain  to 
flower.     The  worst  of  them  will  be  an  ever- 
green shrub,  and  far  better  than  the  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum,  for  unless  the  seed  was 
saved  from  a  better,  they  would  not  be  worth 
the  trouble.     They  must  always  during  the 
hot  months  be  well  soaked  with  water.     One 
half  the  Rhododendrons  which  fail,  or  whose 
buds  do  not  set  well  for  bloom,  are  starved 
into  the  failure  by  want  of  moisture,  for  they 
make  their  growth  in  the  hottest  and  most 
trying  months;  and  seedlings,  in  making  their 
growth,  are  more  susceptible  of  a  chedk  than 
established  plants.     Those  which  are  potted 
in  thirty-two  sized  pots,  require  only  to  be 
well  watered  ;  and  when  the  frost  is  likely,  or 
there  is  even  a  chance  of  it,  the  glasses  should 
be  closed.     It  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  pots^  if  it  can  be  helped,  until  they 
bloom ;  but  such  as  take  to  growing  much 
may  fill  out  the  thirty-two  sized  ones  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  actually  require  either  enlarging 
the  size  or  planting  out    It  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  frames,  to  make  room  for  the 
height  of  the  plants.     This  may  be  done  by 
placing  bricks  under  the  corners ;  and  any 
vacancy  it  may  make  under  the  frame  may  be 
stopped  by  piling  turves  outside.  We  have  seen 
plants  ere  now  growing  five  or  six  years  with- 
out blooming,  and  then  bringing  nothing  worth 
the  trouble,  because  not  better  than  we  pos- 
sessed already ;  but  these  things  will  always 
occur  with  seedlings,  and  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  raising  by  the  failure  of  a  score 
or  two.   Those,  however,  who  profess  to  raise 
seedlings  should  continue  sowing  every  yean 
But   we  should    always    recommend    hardy 
parents,  or  at  least  the  seed  of  the  hardy 
parent   in   preference  to  that  of  the  tender 
kinds,  first,  because  there  is  less  trouble,  and 
next,  because  the  plant  is  worth  more  if  you 
obtain  it   hardy.      The    showy  greenhouse 
varieties  of  Rhododendron  are  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  so  are  the  hardy  ones  when  grown 
with  care,  bloomed  in  pots,  and  produced  full 
of  flowers. 
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BLOOMING  THE  SEEDLINGS,  AND  SELECTING 

SOBTS. 

There  are  so  many  fine  varieties  of  the  Rho- 
dodendron, that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  save 
anj  second-rate  thing ;  yet  as  evergreens  they 
are  always  useful  in  borders  and  shrubberies. 
As,  therefore,  the  plants  come  into  flower,  look 
for  those  which  have  some  characteristic  that 
others  have  not — a  very  noble  foliage,  or  a 
very  beautiful  habit,  with  any  novel  colour  or 
remarkable  bloom  of  good  form  and  substance ; 
and  with  a  label  sufficiently  large  to  be  easily 
seen,  either  ^number  it  and  describe  its  cha- 
racter in  a  book  under  the  same  number,  or 
put  the  particulars  on  the  label  itself.  Now 
we  have  arrived  at  the  period  in  which  our 
selections  are  to  be  made  for  keeping  or  reject- 
ing altogether.  Be  not  tempted  by  any  second- 
rate  things.  Let  there  be  some  very  distinct 
point  to  justify  keeping.  The  flowers,  in  the 
first  place,  should  form  a  very  distinct,  com- 
pact, rounded  cone,  with  foot  stalks  short 
enough  to  keep  every  flower  in  its  place. 
Many  of  these  varieties,  which  have  been  sold 
at  high  prices,  and  propagated  largely,  have 
this  very  striking  fault :  the  foot-stalks  of  the 
flower  are  so  long,  that  the  flowers  do  not 
touch  each  other,  you  can  see  between  them  ; 
and  one,  which  from  its  extremely  delicate 
colour  was  a  good  deal  prized  by  the  late  Mr. 
"Waterer,  and  called  Glennyanum,  was  of  this 
description.  When  it  was  opening,  it  was 
pretty  enough  ;  but  before  it  is  in  full  bloom, 
all  the  cones  or  trasses  of  flowers  become 
loose,  and  to  our  notions  this  renders  the 
variety  worthless  ;  and  we  venture  this  opi- 
nion, although  it  is  very  popular,  and  speci- 
mens of  large  size,  and  beautifully  grown, 
have  been  exhibited  time  after  time.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  seedling  growers  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  all  such  as  have  loose  trusses  of 
flowers :  there  ought  to  be  no  vacancy  be- 
tween them ;  there  ought  not  to  be  a  stalk 
seen.  The  cone  of  flowers  should  be  based 
on  the  upper  circle  of  leaves,  and  not  a  shadow 
of  stem  or  foot-stalk  should  be  perceptible 
above  these  leaves.  The  rounder  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  the  better  we  like  them  ; 
but  the  closeness  of  the  cone  should  be  im- 
peratively insisted  on  before  any  variety 
should  be  pronounced  worthy  of  a  name.  All 
the  loose  ones  should  be  given  away  or  thrown 
away,  for  by  comparison  they  are  not  worth  a 
place  even  in  the  garden.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bloom  looks  untidy  the  instant  it  grows 
and  loosens,  which,  when  the  foot-stalks  are 
too  long,  is  before  it  fairly  blooms  out ;  and 
upon  one  of  these  loose  trusses  the  wind  and 
rain  have  so  much  power,  that  the  bloom  is 
ephemeral — hardly  worth  looking  at  when  it 
has  begun  to  open.     But  a  very  moderate 


claim  in  other  respects  will  justify  us  in 
selecting  a  plant  of  good  habit  and  fine  close 
truss :  at  all  events,  so  long  as  they  were 
occupying  a  space  in  the  borders  or  dumps. 
We  may  in  fact  say,  that  although  a  variety 
may  not  be  worth  propagating,  because  of 
there  being  no  novelty  in  the  colour,  it  may 
be,  and  in  fact  will  always  be  worth  saving  as 
one  of  the  best  kinds  we  can  encourage  in 
the  shrubbery.  Carefully  label  all  that  ex- 
hibit this  compactness,  and  as  carefully  ex- 
clude all  that  are  loose,  for  they  are  worthless. 
Of  those  we  select  we  should  make  some 
memoranda  on  labels  or  in  books  to  which 
labels  will  refer,  stating  their  colour,  character, 
habit,  and  anything  remarkable  about  the 
foilage.  If  there  is  anything  new  in  the 
colour,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  flower, 
so  distinct  as  to  be  worth  propagating,  we 
must  decide  upon  how  we  mean  to  propagate : 
we  have  to  choose  between  layering,  inarch- 
ing, and  ordinary  grafting,  and  to  provide 
accordingly.  The  first  thing  to  do  after 
blooming  is  to  let  the  plant  grow  as  fast  as 
it  will,  by  abundantly  supplying  it  with  water, 
and  room.  For  this  purpose,  if  it  be  in  a  pot, 
plunge  the  ball  of  earth  as  you  turn  it  out  of 
the  pot  into  the  regular  peat  bed ;  this  will 
give  it  room,  and  all  the  time  it  is  growing  it 
must  not  be  neglected  a  day.  By  the  autumn 
all  the  new  growth  will  have  been  made,  and 
the  plant  set  for  bloom,  or  otherwise.  You  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  inarching,  layering,  or 
grafting;  the  longest  and  lowest  branches,  that 
are  easily  laid  down,  may  be  carefully  slit 
half  way  through  at  a  joint,  and  pegged  down 
in  the  ground  a  good  two  inches  below  the 
surface ;  this  may  be  done  in  the  autumn  as 
\  soon  as  the  growth  is  perfected,  and  will  re- 
quire no  care  till  the  next  autumn,  when  it 
will  have  rooted  and  made  a  season's  growth, 
and  may  be  cut  on  the  stool  side  of  the  root, 
leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  old  plant  on  it ; 
other  branches  not  so  easily  brought  down, 
may  be  inarched,  if  desirable,  by  placing  the 
stock,  which  should  be  in  a  good-sized  pot, 
and  be  of  some  strong  hardy  kind,  like  the 
ponticum,  by  the  side  of  the  stool,  and  then 
taking  the  strongest  shoot  of  the  stool  that 
stands  the  most  handy,  cut  the  stock  half 
through,  so  as  to  make  a  flat  side  to  it,  and 
then  bend  one  of  the  branches  of  the  stool,  cut 
in  the  same  way,  and  tie  the  two  flat  sides 
together  with  matting,  leaving  both  of  them 
to  their  fate,  only  taking  care  to  supply  both 
with  water,  and  protecting  them  a  little,  if 
necessary,  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Most  of  those  who  regard  their 
plants,  have  a  common  garden  frame  propped 
up  to  a  proper  height,  or  form  a  peat  bed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  regularly  built  pit,  so  that  there 
is  always  protection.    With  regard  to  grafting, 
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the  ends  of  the  shoots  to  form  the  graft  are 
cut  off  the  stool,  healthy  growing  stocks  are 
procured  in  thirty-two  sized  pots,  and  a  mode- 
rate hot-bed  is  prepared  by  which  the  newly 
grafted  stocks  can  have  bottom  heat  The 
stocks  are  cut  down  pretty  nearly  to  the  earth, 
say  within  three  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
their  stems  ;  they  are  then  cut  to  match  cuts 
in  the  grafts  in  some  way  or  other,  so  as  to  fit 
the  bottom  part  of  the  graft  to  the  top  part  of 
the  shortened  stock ;  we  don't  know  that  it 
matters — ^indeed,  we  are  convinced  from  expe- 
rience that  it  does  not  matter — ^how  the  cut  is. 
made,  and  the  join  shaped,  so  that  the  stock 
and  the  graft  fit  perfectly  close,  and  the  bark 
of  each  touch  each  other.  The  pots  with 
the  grafts  may  now  be  placed  in  the  hot-bed, 
(which  should  not  be  very  much  excited,)  and 
regularly  supplied  with  water,  and  a  little  air 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Upon  the  regu- 
larity of  the  heat,  and  the  constant  attention 
to  watering,  much  depends,  but  there  is  very 
little  doubt  of  their  taking,  as  it  is  called, 
tliat  is,  uniting. 

FURTHER  OPERATIONS  IN  PROPAGATING.. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  layers  will  require 
to  be  cut  off  the  stool,  and  the  inarched  parts 
separated  from  the  main  plant ;  those  taken 
from  the  stool,  after  laying,  should  be  taken  up 
with  all  the  fibres  upon  them,  and  be  planted 
out  in  peat  beds,  or  potted  into  such  sizes  as 
the  rooted  plants  require,  and  be  labelled  like 
the  parent  plant.  The  inarched  plant  must 
have  the  head  of  the  stoc)L  cut  off,  and  all  the 
stock  but  the  main  stem  below  the  join  trim- 
med out ;  nothing  must  be  left  growing  but 
the  piece  of  the  new  plant  that  has  united 
itself  to  the  stock,  and  this  plant  must  receive 
a  similar  label  With  regard  to  the  grafted 
plants,  they  will  not  be  so  strong  as  the  others, 
l>ecause  both  the  layers  and  the  inarched  por- 
tions received  nourishment  from  the  parent 
plant  all  the  while  they  were  establishing  for 
themselves  a  new  means  of  existence,  one  from 
roots  of  its  own  formation,  the  other  from 
the  stock  to  which  it  was  united.  All  these 
plants,  however,  require  the  same  treatment ; 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  peat  beds  to  make 
a  year  or  two's  growth,  or  repotted  in  larger 
pots  to  allow  of  their  increase  in  size,  or  be 
placed  in  prominent  situations  in  the  shrub- 
bery or  fiower  borders,  where  the  earth  is 
prepared  for  their  reception.  In  the  open 
ground  nothing  can  be  done  for  them  beyond 
supplying  them  with  plenty  of  water  in  hot 
weather,  and  especially  while  making  their 
growth  after  bloom,  and  cutting  away  any 
wild  growing,  or  straggling  branches  that 
would  get  the  plant  out  of  form.  The  grafted 
ones  must  be  examined  to  see  that  no  part  of 
the  stock  is  allowed  to  grow;  and  if  the 


branches  come  a  little  too  crowded,  which  will 
often  be  the  case,  remove  them  while  young, 
that  those  which  are  to  grow  may  be  the 
stronger. 

MANAGEMENT   OF  PLANTS  IN  POTS   FOR 

BLOOMING. 

As  there  is  not  a  more  showy  plant  for 
conservatories,  drawing-rooms,  and  exhibi- 
tions, those  who  profess  to  grow  a  collection, 
always  keep  some  of  each  variety  in  pots,  or 
so  contrive  things  as  to  be  able  to  command  a 
good  show,  removable  at  pleasure.  The  hardy 
sorts  may  be  thus  managed  with  advantage. 
As  soon  as  the  flower  has  gone  by  its  per- 
fection, remove  very  carefully  the  bunch  of 
footstalks  of  every  truss,  but  you  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  cut  off  lower  than  the 
lowest  flower,  because  at  the  very  end  of  the 
branch  there  are  three  or  four  buds  which 
must  be  preserved  for  the  next  year's  branches. 
Now  turn  out  the  balls  of  earth  whole,  and 
plunge  them  into  a  regular  peat  bed,  at  such 
distances  as  will  allow  of  a  season's  growth 
without  their  touching  each  other ;  before 
they  begin  to  grow,  remove  or  cut  back  any 
branch  that  seems  too  long  for  the  others,  for 
it  will  be  often  found  that  besides  a  neat 
bushy  plant,  there  will  be  one  or  two  of  the 
stems  run  up  far  above  the  rest,  and  although 
their  bloom  saves  them  until  the  flower  is 
gone,  they  should  be  removed,  or  at  least  cut 
back,  or  the  plant  would  in  another  year  be 
out  of  all  character,  for  the  growth  at  the 
ends  of  these  vigorous  branches  would  take 
the  lead,  and  the  bushy  or  handsomest  part  of 
the  plant  could  not  even  set  for  bloom.  When 
these  plants  are  well  watered,  so  as  to  settle  the 
peat  earth  about  their  balls,  they  will  make 
much  more  healthy  and  rapid  growth  than 
they  could  in  their  pots,  and  by  the  autumn 
will  have  set  their  blooms,  or  otherwise. 
There  will  be  some  set  with  buds  all  over, 
others  partially,  but  from  this  bed  you  take 
up  and  pot  all  the  plants  that  are  to  grow  in 
pots,  and  by  a  good  stock  of  the  family,  you 
are  enabled  so  select  as  many  as  you  require, 
The  Rhododendron  will  not  flourish  the  less, 
nor  be  the  worse  from  pulling  up  every 
autumn,  and  planting  out  again  every  spring 
after  bloom,  if  the  sorts  be  hardy ;  and  those 
who  adopt  this  system  possess  the  means  of 
beating  every  body  who  relies  on  the  pot  cul- 
ture alone.  The  plants  are  the  better  for 
making  their  growth  in  the  comparatively 
poor  peat  earth,  and  the  bloom  the  better  for 
bringing  forth  those  flowers  in  the  richer 
earth  that  is  made  to  surround  those  flbres  iu 
the  pot.  Plants  that  are  only  partially  set 
for  flower,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pot- 
ting, because  there  is  not  enough  bloom  to 
make  them   objects   of   great  beauty,    and, 
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unless  they  are,  they  ought  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  conservatory,  or  an 
exhibition. 

8  A  VINO   OF   SEED. 

For  this  purpose  select  some  of  the  best 
formed  varieties  of  the  hardy  kinds,  varying 
the  colours  as  much  as  possible ;  plant  them 
together  in  a  peat  and  loam  bed,  made  of  the 
compost  recommended  for  pots.  Select  none 
but  those  of  good  habit  and  good  form,  unless 
it  be  for  the  sake  of  colour ;  there  should  be 
the  best  formed  white,  crimson,  scarlet,  dark 
purple,  light  purple,  and  yellow ;  all  but  the 
yellow  can  be  found  in  excellent  character, 
and  the  yellows  are  some  much  better  than 
others.  By  planting  these  out  together  there 
need  be  no  pains  taken  in  impregnating  one 
with  the  other,  nor  do  we  believe  this  is  done 
half  so  often  as  it  id  talked  about.  If,  when 
these  are  in  full  bloom,  any  of  the  larger  and 
more  noble  specimens  of  the  tender  kinds  are 
in  flower,  cut  one  of  the  trusses  directly  the 
pollen  is  ripe,  and  put  it  in  a  phial  of  water 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  by  placing  the 
stick  upright  in  the  soil  among  the  plants  and 
the  flowers,  about  level  with  some  of  the 
others,  there  will  be  a  mixture  of  the  kinds 
and  colours,  and  perhaps  habits,  far  more  varied 
than  if  impregnation  were  done  by  hand, 
according  to  our  notions;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
say  much  about  the  eflect  of  crossing  among 
flowers,  though  there  may  be  something 
known  of  its  ^ect  among  fruit.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  tried  very  hard  to  keep  the  seed 
of  a  dahlia  true.  The  King  of  the  Whites  had 
been  imported  that  season ;  in  a  new  piece  of 
ground  turned  up  from  grass  we  put  out  two 
weakly  plants,  and  there  they  bloomed  alone : 
there  was  nothing  very  near  to  hurt  the  seed, 
and  we  saved  two  pods.  Not  a  solitary  white 
dahlia  did  these  seeds  produce ;  there  was  a 
dirty  pale  yellow,  several  edged  flowers  very 
full  of  calyx,  and  all  the  shades  of  red  and 
purple.  Mr.  Edward  Hopwood  crossed  the 
King  of  the  Whites  with  a  scarlet  the  same 
year,  and  the  seed  produced  nothing  but  dirty 
purple  and  lilacs ;  we  therefore  believe  that 
there  is  more  chance  of  good  things,  and  new 
things,  if  we  place  the  best  together,  and  let 
nature's  agents  perform  the  work,  than  if 
yre  attempt  it  ourselves,  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  natural  afiinities  as  well  as  chemical 
affinities,  and  where  a  thousand  agents  are 
flying  or  crawling  from  flower  to  flower,  it 
shall  be  there  must  be  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  when  there  is  only  one,  and  he  not  the 
best  judge  of  the  means  to  eflect  his  ends ; 
not  but  that  there  are  some  things  so  palpable 
as  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  in  a  general  way  it 
must  be  remembered  that  during  the  bloom 
every  change  that  can  be  tried^  is  tried  by  the 


thousands  of  insects  that  go  from  flower  to 
flower,  carrying  the  pollen  of  all  in  small  pro- 
portions, and  leaving  it  in  such  of  the  pistils 
as  are  ready  for  it.  Cut  off  all  the  flowers 
from  all  the  plants  except  the  handsomest  and 
best  truss,  that  all  the  vigour  of  the  plant  may 
be  thrown  into  the  one  head  of  bloom,  and  let 
the  plants  be  growing  where  they  have  all  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  wind,  that  may  come  to  their 
share  in  an  open  space ;  we  do  not  mean  that 
it  may  not  be  somewhat  sheltered  from  violent 
storms  of  wind  by  a  fence  or  wall,  or  distant 
trees,  but  no  artificial  protection.  Being 
only  one  truss  of  bloom  in  each,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  seed,  provided  you  keep 
them  well  watered;  and  when  these  have 
swelled  well,  they  must  be  watched,  so  as  to 
be  gathered  before  they  burst  open,  or  tlio 
fine  seed  would  be  lost. 

BHODODEKDUONS  AS  STANDARDS. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  the 
growing  of  this  noble  shrub  as  a  tree,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  tree  Rhododendrons  of  tlie 
nurserymen  are  portions  of  large  ugly  grown 
bushes,  from  which  the  most  strong  stem  is 
selected  to  grow,  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
bush  are  cut  away.  In  this  manner  whole  quar- 
ters are  filled  with  overgrown  rhododendrons, 
naked  at  the  under  part,  and  most  of  the  stems 
grown  up  to  more  than  ordinary  height.  In 
these  the  tallest  and  most  straight  stem  that 
rises  all  the  way  from  the  ground  is  marked 
for  saving,  and  all  the  rest  cut  away,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  selected  stem  grows  upright, 
or  stands  put  sideways ;  this  part  of  the  aflair 
is  accommodated  by  digging  up  the  root,  and 
replacing  it  in  the  ground  so  much  canted  on 
one  side  or  the  other  as  to  bring  the  stem 
upright.  In  doing  this,  if  the  root,  as  it 
often  happens,  is  very  spreading  and  clumsy, 
half  or  often  a  good  deal  more  of  it  is  chopped 
off*  v/ith  the  spade ;  a  whole  piece  of  standards 
is  ^hus  soon  formed.  The  thing  may  be 
better  understood  by  the  following — The 
side  shoots  are  immediately  cut  off  close, 
half  the  root  of  some,  when  they  are  too  big, 
is  cut  off  also,  and  they  are  planted  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  stem  is  completely  upright. 
If  this  be  a  very  common  rhododendron,  a 
good  variety  is  grafted  on  the  top ;  if  on  the 
contrary  it  be  a  good  sort,  the  top  three  shoots 
are  left  to  grow,  and  all  the  others  are  cut 
dose,  but  the  three  top  ones  are  cut  back  to 
leave  three  eyes  each  to  induce  side  shoots.  At 
the  end  of  a  season  of  growth  there  may  be 
head  enough,  if  not,  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
shoots  must  be  stopped  or  cut  back  again. 
The  regulation  of  the  head  till  it  becomes  a 
good  specimen  may  take  some  time,  but  no 
shrub  will  more  readily  obey  the  cultivator  if 
he  begin  in  time.    But  if  we  have  to  rear 
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standards  from  the  seed  bed,  we  allow  them  to 
grow  upright  until  they  are  as  tall  as  we  re- 
quire the  stem,  contenting  ourselves  with  cut- 
ting off  the  lower  side  branches,  and  leaving 
the  growing  part  only  one-third  down  the 
whole  height;  and  when  there  is  as  much 
straight  stem  as  is  required  for  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  we  may  cut  up  the  sides  to  within 
three  good  branches,  as  recommended  for 
the  old  shrubs  to  be  turned  into  standards. 
Upon  these  young  and  healthy  stocks,  with 
roots  of  a  healthy  dimension,  and  in  the  soil 
they  are  raised  in,  do  we  graft  the  better  sorts 
of  ihe  plant,  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  value 
of  the  stock  itself  until  we  see  it  bloom,  they 
are  allowed  to  bloom  before  they  are  finally 
cut  to  form  the  heads ;  if  there  is  any  merit 
in  the  variety,  we  shoidd  naturally  prefer  the 
whole  tree  to  a  grafted  one ;  as  tiiere  is  less 
interruption  to  its  progress^  it  soon  attains  a 
good  head,  and  if  there  be  any  odds,  must  be 
sounder  than  a  grafted  variety.  Except  there- 
fore cutting  the  lower  branches  up  every  season 
so  as  to  leave  only  four  or  five  strong  shoots 
at  top,  we  recommend  letting  the  head  have 
its  own  way  till  it  fiowers ;  if  it  prove  worth- 
less or  poor  in  the  flower,  you  may  inarch  or 
graft  it  by  cutting  back  the  three  or  four 
branches  at  and  near  the  top,  and  graft  on 
each,  or  cut  them  entirely  in  and  put  one 
graft  only  on  the  leading  stem.  The  one  pro- 
duces a  head  sooner  than  the  other. 

In  humouring  the  growth  of  straight  stems 
for  standards,  this  plan  should  be  adopted. 
The  stem  should  be  trimmed  quite  up  till  it 
is  as  tall  as  it  is  wanted,  when  you  may  begin 
to  form  the  head  by  triauning  close  up  to  the 
last  year's  growth,  and  the  head  may  then  be 
made  of  any  form  or  plan,  by  encouraging  the 
growth  where  we  require  it,  and  pinching  out 
the  heart  where  we  wish  it  to  be  checked  ; 
nine-tenths,  however,  of  the  standard  trees 
have  been  formed  of  old  uncouth  specimens 
that  have  grown  out  of  shape  as  shrubs,  and 
offer  every  temptation  to  make  some  moderately 
formed  branch  into  the  trunk  of  a  standard, 
or  even  into  the  standard  itself. 

PBOPERTIES  OF   THE  RHODODENDBON. 

1.  The  flower  should  be  circular  and  cam- 
panulated,  or  hollow  like  a  globular  cup. 

2.  The  five  divisions  of  the  corolla  should 
be  concealed  by  means  of  the  lapping  over — 
and  it  should  be  large. 

3.  The  corolla  should  be  thick,  smooth  at  the 
edge,  stiff",  and  hold  its  shape  well. 

4.  The  truss  of  blooms  should  be  pyramidal 
or  dome-shaped,  stand  clear  of  the  foliage,  the 
flowers  compact,  touching,  but  not  crowding 
each  other. 

5.  The  footstalks  should  be  stiff  and 
elastic. 


6.  The  colour  should  be  briyiant,  the  spots 
distinct  and  contrasted,  and  stand  well  without 
fading. 

7.  The  plant  should  be  bushy,  the  foliage 
bright  clear  green,  large,  and  disposed  all 
round  the  branch,  especially  beneath  the 
flowers. 

8.  The  stems  should  be  well  covered  with 
leaves,  and  the  bloom  should  be  abundant 

9.  It  should  not  bloom  until  the  middle  of 
May  if  hardy,  as  by  opening  before  the  frosts 
have  gone,  the  blooms  are  idways  spoiled. 

The  following  would  be  considered  great 
faults  : — The  corolla  thin,  notchy,  frilled,  or 
crumpled,  the  divisions  narrow  and  pointed,  the 
flowers  loose  in  the  truss,  the  footstalks  weak 
and  too  long,  the  colour  dull,  the  spots  not 
bold  nor  strong ;  the  foliage  narrow,  dull,  and 
far  apart;  the  habit  lanky,  plant  straggling 
and  ugly. 

MONTHLY   TItEATlCENT. 

Januaet. — In  this  month  we  are  taking 
plants  that  have  been  potted  into  the  forcing - 
house  when  we  require  them  to  be  early ; 
others  having  been  taken  in  during  November 
and  December.  Those  which  have  been  in 
the  forcing-house  until  their  buds  are  swelling, 
or  perhaps  bursting,  must  have  abundance  of 
water  ;  indeed,  all  these  shrubs  must  be  well 
moistened  when  out  of  their  proper  element. 
Those  plants  in  pits,  in  whatever  state,  must 
have  air  on  mild  days ;  a  genial  shower  of 
rain  will  not  hurt  them,  but  they  must  be 
covered  up  against  frost  if  they  have  been 
used  to  the  frames  through  winter,  otherwise 
they  would  have  a  check  that  would  hurt  the 
flower  if  not  the  plant.  Autumn  sown  seed- 
lings will  sometimes  not  come  up  till  the  spring, 
and  there  will  be  occasionally,  from  some 
trifling  neglect,  a  good  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  seed  takes  to  germi- 
nate. The  seed  pans  must,  however,  have 
moisture  in  whatever  state  they  happen  to  be, 
whether  the  seed  has  started  or  not.  If  there 
be  any  seedlings  large  enough  to  prick  out, 
do  it  as  directed. 

February. — Sow  seed  in  pans  or  large 
pots  ;  look  well  to  that  already  sown,  or  up, 
or  pricked  out.  The  plants  out  of  doors  in 
beds  may  take  their  chance ;  those  in  pots 
must  be  artificially  supplied  with  water  and 
shade  from  the  very  hot  sun,  and  frost  must 
be  kept  off,  for  although  they  would  be  per- 
fectly secure  in  their  own  beds,  they  cannot 
stand  so  much  severity  in  pots.  Those  which 
are  forcing  must  be  well  watered  ;  as  they 
come  out  into  flower  they  should  be  removed 
to  the  conservatory,  or  the  drawing-room,  or 
wherever  their  beauty  is  to  be  expanded.  Put 
out  those  for  seed  in  a  peat  bed,  giving  them 
plenty  of  room,  but  no  more  than  good  room, 
because  the  nearer    they  are  together  the 
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better,  and  thej  must  be  plunged  up  to  the 
suiface,  but  turned  out  of  pots. 

March. — Many  of  the  early  sorts,  or  those 
a  little  protected,  are  now  swelling  their  buds, 
and  must  be  well  watered.  Seedlings  that  are 
large  enough  must  be  pricked  out,  and  any 
that  have  grown  pretty  well  after  pricking  out 
will  soon  require  to  be  potted,  or  planted  out. 
The  potting  may  go  on  at  any  time,  or  all  times, 
but  you  can  only  be  preparing  for  planting 
out ;  see  therefore  to  the  preparation  of  peat 
beds,  in  which  they  will  require  to  be  planted 
as  directed,  keeping  the  seedling  beds,  and 
even  the  potted  plants  clear  from  weeds,  as 
quite  a  necessary  duty,  for  they  come  much 
faster  than  they  are  welcome.  Sow  seed,  if 
not  done  already. 

April. — Now,  many  that  are  housed  are 
flowering,  or  bursting  their  buds,  and  they 
should  be  taken  where  they  are  most  wanted. 
Those  in  the  frames  should  have  plenty  of  air 
in  mild  weather,  all  the  mild  showers,  and 
be  shut  up  in  the  night  ;  as  well  as  this,  they 
must  have  mats  over  them  if  there  be  any 
chance  of  frost.  You  must  now  begin  exam- 
ining seedlings,  for  they  will  many  of  them  be 
in  flower  in  warm  situations  in  the  course  of 
tfie  month.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  pans  in 
which  seedlings  have  been  pricked  out,  but  do 
not  disturb  the  roots,  for  they  have  but  little 
hold.  Any  of  the  earliest  forced  things  that 
are  getting  out  of  flower  should  be  removed 
to  cool  situations  to  make  their  growth;  there- 
fore, as  the  flowers  decay,  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots  into  beds  of  peat,  protected  by  glass  when 
necessary,  but  where  they  can,  let  them  have 
all  the  air  and  rain  when  the  weather  advances 
a  little. 

Mat. — This  month  you  may  plant  out 
seedlings  that  are  large  enough,  in  the  peat  beds 
prepared  for  them ;  so  also  you  may  the  plants 
that  have  completed  blooming,  and  let  the 
ground  be  well  soaked.  Throw  mats  over  them 
by  means  of  hoops  crossing  the  bed,  whenever 
there  is  any  appearance  of  frost,  or  extremely 
cold  rains  or  winds.  Prick  out  seedlings  into 
other  pans,  leaving  them  in  the  original  seed- 
pans  about  an  inch  apart,  and  planting  them 
out  in  others  just  the  same.  Examine,  and 
reject,  or  mark  for  approval,  all  the  seedlings 
tiiat  come  out  into  flower,  omitting  in  the  good 
ones  no  point  of  description,  that  we  may  the 
better  understand  what  they  are  when  we  have 
no  bloom  to  look  at.  From  now  till  the  end 
of  June  the  seedlings  will  keep  opening,  that 
is  to  say,  those  which  are  sufficiently  old,  but 
this  is  to  be  noticed  a  long  while  beforehand, 
as  they  set  their  bloom-buds  in  the  autumn. 
Pick  off  the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers  as  soon 
as  the  bloom  decays. 

June.—  The  great  majority  of  the  out-of- 
door  plants  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  the 


marking  of  the  seedlings  may  be  pretty  nearly 
complete.  Abundantly  water  all  of  the  plants 
in  every  stage  ;  they  will  now  be  opening  their 
blooms  or  making  their  growth.  Continue  to 
turn  out  in  the  open  ground  all  the  plants  that 
have  flowered  in  pots.  Prick  out  and  plant  out 
any  seedlings  that  have  not  been  done,  and  are 
ready ;  they  ought  never  to  go  longer  without 
thinning  than  till  they  begin  to  incommode 
each  other  by  crowding,  and  after  pricking  out, 
the  same  direction  applies.  As  soon  as  they 
touch  each  other  they  should  be  potted  off 
singly  into  pots,  or  be  planted  out ;  take  espe- 
cial care  to  water  those  plants  which  are  grown 
away  from  the  rest,  to  save  seed  from.  Pick 
off  the  stems  of  decaying  flowers  from  all  other 
plants  than  those. 

July. — The  management  is  the  same  as  the 
last  month  throughout,  the  only  difference 
between  the  plants  being  their  further  growth, 
and  they  require  all  that  we  directed  last  month 
to  be  done,  so  far  as  watering  and  weeding 
and  attendance  are  concerned,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  over,  picking  off  all  the  footstalks  of 
the  flowers.     Sow  seed  if  not  already  in. 

August. — Many  of  the  plants  have  now 
made  their  growth,  or  a  good  way  towards  it; 
they  may  therefore  be  layered,  inarched,  or 
grafted,  as  soon  after  they  are  set  as  possible. 
Confine  the  layering  or  the  cuttings  for  grafts 
to  such  shoots  as  have  no  flower-buds,  or  pinch 
out  the  flower-bud,  for  the  plant  rarely  moves 
while  the  buds  ai*e  swelling  or  the  flower 
opening ;  it  seems  to  take  all  the  nourishment 
the  plant  can  give.  Water,  prick  out,  plant  out 
or  in  pots  as  wanted. 

September. — Continue  the  propagation  if 
necessary.  Throw  away,  or  give  away,  or  plant 
in  the  commonest  and  least  frequented  posi- 
tions for  the  mere  purposes  of  underwood,  all 
the  rejected  varieties  from  among  the  seed- 
lings, and  all  such  as  your  seedlings  have  fairiy 
beaten.  Look  to  the  plants  put  out  for  bear- 
ing seed,  and  when  the  pods  are  pretty  ripe, 
whether  it  be  this  month,  next,  or  the  month 
following,  gather  them  into  a  deep  pan,  or 
something  glazed  inside,  that  none  of  the  mi- 
nute dust  be  wasted;  for  it  is  little  other  than 
snuff  in  appearance,  and  not  half  so  coarse  as 
some  snuff. 

October. — Look  over  the  potted  plants  that 
were  turned  out  into  the  peat  beds,  and  see 
which  are  sufficiently  well  set  for  bloom  to  pot 
again  for  the  usual  removable  collection  ;  take 
them  up  carefully,  and  pot  them  in  such  sizes 
as  will  not  require  their  balls  to  be  reduced, 
but  it  does  not  matter  how  nearly  they  fill  the 
pots.  See  that  the  compost  be  pressed  down 
all  round  them;  they  may  then  be  plunged 
again  into  the  peat  in  the  cold  frames  or  pits, 
or  be  placed  there  without  plunging,  but  double 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  never  want  for 
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water,  because  it  is  difficult  to  soak  the  earth 
in  a  pot  when  out  of  ground  compared  to  the 
watering  when  it  is  in  the  ground.  Water  the 
seedlings,  continue  propagating,  if  it  be  not 
all  done. 

November  and  Deoehber  require  nothing 
more  than  a  continuance  of  the  treatment 
recommended,  except  that  if  forcing  any  into 
bloom  early  is  made  an  object,  let  the  for- 
wardest  of  the  plants  be  taken  into  the  for- 
cing hoase,  stove,  or  greenhouse,  and  continue 
a  succession  during  those  two  months,  and  the 
following  months  as  already  directed. 

WILD   FLOWERS. 
THE   OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Ik  our  gardens  and  greenhouses  may  often 
be  seen  certain  small  herbs,  with  showy  blos- 
soms and  clover-like  leaves  ;  these  are  species 
of  Oxalis,  of  which  very  many  kinds,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America, 
ore  from  time  to  time  seen  in  cultivation — not 
all,  however,  possessing  the  clover-like  foliage; 
this  characteristic  is  confined  to  a  group  of  the 
oxalises  of  some  extent,  and  to  which  belongs 
the  British  species  Oxalis  Acetosella^  the 
common  wood-sorrel,  or  sour  trefoil. 

This  little  plant  is  exceedingly  ornamental, 
decorating  the  moist  woods  and  shady  hedge- 
banks  in  many  parts  of  the  country  about  tha 
latter  end  of  April  and  in  May,  with  its 
numerous  delicate  blossoms,  which,  indeed,  in 
lofty  Alpine  situations,  are  produced  as  late 
as  August.  Underground  this  plant  is  fur- 
nished with  long,  creeping,  cord- like  stems, 
from  which,  at  intervals,  are  produced  tufts 
of  fibres,  and  scaly  fleshy  rhizomes  which 
are  analogous  to  bulbs.  From  these  rhizomes 
the  leaves  are  directly  produced,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  stem,  each  leaf  being  sup- 
ported by  a  hairy  stalk  of  moderate  length,  by 
which  it  is  elevated  two  or  three  inches  above 
ground.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  three 
inversely  heart-shaped  leaflets,  more  or  less 
clothed  with  soft  short  hairs  ;  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  pale  but  cheerful  green,  the  lower 
surface  being  paler  and  often  acquiring  a  deep 
purplish  tinge.  The  flowers,  also,  spring  from 
the  rhizomes,  and  are  borne  on  stalks,  which 
are  long  enough  to  elevate  them  slightly  above 
the  leaves,  and  bear  above  the  middle  two 
small  scaly  bracts.  The  blossoms — large  and 
showy  for  the  size  of  the  plant — are  composed 
of  five  oblong  petals  notched  at  the  end,  and 
these  generally  expand  about  far  enough  to 
form  the  outline  of  a  bell-shaped  flower,  seldom 
wider  ;  they  are  produced  singly  at  the  end  of 
the  scape  or  stalk,  and  are  somewhat  drooping; 
the  petals  are  white,  finely  pencilled  with  pur- 
ple veins.  In  a  variety,  not  often  met  with, 
the  flowers  are  of  a  purplish  colour.  At  the 
49. 


base  of  the  petals,  where  they  are  narrowed 
into  a  short  claw,  thei*e  is  a  gland  on  each 
side,  and  by  means  of  these  glands  the  petals 
are  united  together.  In  the  interior  of  each 
flower  are  ten  stamens  and  five  long  slender 
styles  bearing  feathery  stigmas.  The  seeds 
are  numerous,  in  a  narrow  five-angled  cap- 
sule, which  is  five- celled,  and,  when  ripe, 
bursts  open  on  the  slightest  touch,  scattering 
the  seeds  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  wood-sorrel  is  frequent  and  abundant 
in  groves  and  shady  places,  **  studding  with 
its  veined  flowers  the  sides  of  romantic  ravine- 
like  lanes,  amidst  stones,  and  moss,  and  fern  ; 
or  not  unfrequently  its  triune  leaves  and 
white  drooping  flowers  cover  over  the  declin- 
ing moss-covered  trunk  of  a  decrepid  tree 
with  a  wreath  of  nature's  own  approval." 

The  leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel  have  a  sin- 
gular sensitive  property.  During  the  day-time 
the  three  leaflets  mostly  assume  a  horizontal 
position  level  with  the  top  of  the  stalk,  but, 
on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  leaflets  become 
deflexed  almost  parallel  with  the  stalk.  This 
property,  which  has  been  noticed  in  many 
other  instances,  is  sometimes  called  the  sleep 
of  plants,  and  both  simple  and  compound 
leaves  have  been  observed  to  be  thus  afiected ; 
the  former  in  their  totality,  the  latter  not 
always  so,  but  sometimes  partially.  Some 
trifoliate  leaves  are  found  to  bend  their  leaflets 
so  as  to  bring  the  base  and  summit  nearly  in 
contact,  leaving  a  cradle-like  cavity  in  the 
middle,  which  often  serves  as  a  protection  to 
the  flowers  ;  some  bend  them  by  the  lower 
half  and  leave  the  summit  divergent ;  and 
some  bend  them  down  so  as  to  face  by  their 
inferior  surfaces,  as  in  the  Oxalis.  Of  pinnate 
leaves,  some  erect  their  leaflets  so  as  to  meet 
above  the  petiole  face  to  face ;  some  bend 
them  down  so  as  to  meet  below  the  petiole  by 
their  under  surfaces ;  some  fold  them  up  above 
and  along  the  common  footstalk,  so  as  to  over- 
lap one  another  in  a  direction  towards  the 
summit  of  the  petiole,  as  seen  in  the  sensitive 
plant  of  our  hot-houses,  in  which  there  exists 
this  further  peculiarity,  that  while  the  leaflets 
bend  upwards  the  main  petiole  bends  down  ; 
some  others  fold  up  and  overlap  like  the  last, 
but  in  a  direction  towards  the  base  of  the 
petiole.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not 
certainly  accounted  for,  although  light  appears 
to  be  the  operating  agent :  light  acts  upon 
leaves  as  a  stimulant,  and  darkness,  or  the 
absence  of  light,  acts  as  a  sedative.  It  is  in 
the  leaves  that  the  fluids  of  the  plant  undergo 
the  necessary  elaboitition  for  perfecting  the 
structure  of  the  plant,  and  forming  its  peculiar 
secretions;  and  as  light  is  the  most  imjiortant 
agent  in  working  these  results,  we  see  that 
during  the  da3'time  the  leaves  are  so  placed 
as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  its  influence.    It  has 
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been  suggeBted  that  this  ehange  of  position  in  I 
the  leaflets  may  affect  the  plant  with  reference 
to  the  evaporation  and  absorption  of  moisture, 
the  expanded  leaflets  projecting  over  the  roots, 
preventing  so  great  an  amount  of  evi^K>ration 
from  the  soil  during  the  day  as  would  otherwise 
take  place,  and  the  drooping  leaflets  fully  expos- 
ing the  roots  to  the  deposition  of  dew  during 
the  night :  this  explanation  is  rather  fanciful. 
The  effect,  however,  does  appear  to  be  par- 
tially produced  by  the  agency  of  moiatttre,  as 
it  may  be  accelerated  by  dews  and  rains,  and 
is  even  produced  by  artificial  watering.  Pro- 
bably the  proximate  cause  of  the  ehange  of 
position  is  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  day  and  the  night,  which  difference 
is,  in  a  degree,  similated  either  when  rain  falls 
or  water  is  artiflcially  applied. 

The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  acid  flavour, 
which  makes  them,  in  small  quantitiet^  a  very 
grateful  addition  to  a   salad ;   and  many  a 
botanist,  after  a  fatiguing  ramble,  has  paused 
in  the  shady  company  of  the  wood-sorrel  and 
refreshed  hunself  with  its  agreeable  acid  juice. 
It  is  proper,  however,  not  to  use  it  too  exten- 
sively, as  the  juice  in  which  this  acidity  re- 
sides, consists  of  oxalic  acid,  wliich  substance, 
in  ftuBt,  derives  its  name  in  consequence  of  its 
presence  in  these  plants.     Twenty  pounds  of 
the  leaves  yield  about  six  pounds  of  juice, 
which  gives,  on  evaporation,  about  two  ounces 
and  a  half  of  an  impure  crystallized  salt ; 
this,  when  properly  purified,  forms  flat  semi- 
iaransparent  crystals,  intensely  sour  and  actively 
poisonous ;  so  much  so^  that  half  a  drachm  has 
been  known  to  cause  death,  and  a  dose  of  half 
an  ounce  is  rapidly  fatal     The  oxalic  acid  of 
the  shops  is  not  now  prepared  from  vegetables, 
as  a  process  has  been  discovered  by  which  it 
is  procured  more  readily  and  economically. 
Mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  oxalic  add  was 
formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  salts  of 
lemon,  in  which  form  it  was  used,  among 
other  things,   in  removing  iron-mould,  ink* 
spots,  and  stains  ftom  linen ;  now,  however, 
that  the  real  salts  of  lemon — citric  acid — ^has 
become  cheaper,  it  is  not  much  used. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  goats, 
awine,  and  sheep,  but  is  not  relished  by  cows, 
and  is  refused  by  horses.  Used  with  pre- 
caution it  is,  as  already  intimated,  an  excellent 
ingredient  in  spring  salads  ;  and,  in  fact, 
other  species  of  oxalis  cultivated  in  gardens 
yield  a  similar  ingredient  throughout  the 
summer.  In  fevers  the  leaves  boiled  with 
milk  form  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  drink 
when  the  curds  are  removed  from  the  whey. 
The  leaves  beaten  into  a  conserve  with  thrice 
tbdr  weight  of  fine  sugar,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  under  the  name  of  Conserva 
Lujuhy  for  their  cfx>liiig  and  thirst-quenching 
properties. 


It  is  the  triune  leaves  of  this  plant  which 
are  now  believed  to  be  the  original  Shamroek 
of  St.  Patrick,  instead  of  those  of  the  clover, 
which  have  been  sometimes  so  considered. 

As  one  of  the  early  flowers,  no  less  than 
for  its  delicate  beauty,  the  OxeUis  Acetosella 
should  be  planted  in  every  garden.  In  shady 
shrubberies,  shady  borders,  or  even  under  the 
shade  of  isolated  trees  or  shrubs,  the  ground 
should  be  thickly  planted  with  its  scaly  rhi- 
zomes. The  best  time  for  removing  them  is 
after  the  flowers  have  faded,  and  when  the 
leaves  manifest  indications  of  decay,  for  they 
are  then  readily  found,  and  transplant  without 
injury.  They  should  be  planted  about  three 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  hoe  and  rake  in  the  ordinary  operations 
of  summer  cleaning.  In  the  spring  Iheir 
elegant  foliage  and  delicate  blossoms  would 
prove  very  ornamental  when  the  earlier  snow- 
drop, winter  aconite,  and  wood  anemone  had 
faded  ;  and  while  the  flowers  of  the  parterre 
were  comparatively  few. 


THE   POLYGALA  VULGARIS. 

On  most  of  our  barren-looking  common 
lands,  but  especially  upon  dry  heaths,  tliere 
will  be  found,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  nu 
merous  little  patches  of  a  bright  looking  blue 
flower,  growing  dose  to  the  snrflice  of  the 
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ground,  and  indeed  often  half  ooneealed  by  the 
coarser  herbage  which  may  exist  about  it: 
this  is  the  Polygala  vulgaris^  or  common 
Milk-wort.     Upon  closer  examination  it  will 
be  fomid  to  have  much  beauty  of  form  and 
construction,  and  to  be  well  calculated  to  repay 
a  close  inyestigation.    We  have  often  won- 
dered how  it  is  that  this  little  plant  has  not 
been  fostered  by  the  cultivator ;  the  beauties 
it  displays  in  a  state  of  nature  strongly  recom- 
mend it  as  suitable  for  rock  work,  where  it 
would  love  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  also  admit  of  im- 
provement under  careful  hands,  just  as  the 
pansy  and  other  flowers  have  been  changed 
for  the  better,  so  far  as  attractiveness  and  dis- 
play are  concerned.     Already,   in  its   wild 
state,  it  manifests  the  elements  of  change ; 
there  are  many  variations  to  be  met  with  in 
the  nncultivated  Milk-wc^t,  chiefly,  it  is  true, 
in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  but  in  some 
instances  in  their  size  also.     It   is  in   this 
latter  direction  that  improvement  should  be 
sought,  and  we  should  be  indeed  glad  to  hear 
that  some  one  had  undertaken  the  task.     It 
may  be,  perhaps,  urged  against  this  "wild 
weed"  that  many  flowers  now  in  our  gardens 
exceed  it  in  beauty.     True ;  but  why  should 
our  garden  beauties  be  restricted  within  the 
narrow  limits  we  at  present  And  them  ?  Why 
should  not  other  plants  be  added  to  our  do- 
mestic circles,  if  we  may  use  the  expression  ? 
The  flowers  of  our  own  country  vie  with  those 
of  other  countries  in  respect  to  variety  and 
elegance  of  form,  ay,  and  often  in  brilliant 
colours  also  ;  but  in  many  initances  they  want 
size.     This  is  just  what  cultivation  can  most 
easily  impart  to  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  done  in 
this  way  : — Select  the  best  wild  form  of  the 
plant,  and  grow  it  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  but  not  too  luxuriantly.  Allow 
but  a  few  blossoms  to  open,  and  from  these 
save  seeds.     Sow  every  seed,  and  preserve 
every  plant  till  it  blooms  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
some  difierence  will  be  observable  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  flowers — some  will  have  larger 
flowers  than  others.     As  soon  as  this  quality 
is  observed,  suffer  not  the  plants  to  bear  many 
flowers,  and  save  the  seeds  again  from  thos^ 
which  are  allowed  to  open.     Destroy  all  the 
other  and  inferior   plants.     As  before,  sow 
every  seed,  and  see  the  blossoms  of  every  one 
of  the  seedlings.     A  still  further  increase  of 
size  will  most  probably  be  detected  in  some  of 
this  set  of  plants,  but  if  not,  ''  perseverance" 
must  be  called  in  to  the  exile  of  "discourage- 
ment," and  the  improver  must  try  again.     It 
is  just  in  this  way  that  all  other  changes  in 
the  qualities  and  cliaracters  of  plants  have 
been  effected  ;  and  it  must  be  so  again  it'  ;iny 
other  examples  of  improvement  ai'e  to  be  pro- 
duced.    The  plants  must,  in  ail  caiies,  be 


moderately  well  grown,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  develope  whatever  characters  they  may 
possess ;  and  wiienever  an  improvement  is 
perceived,  but  a  very  few  flowers  should  be 
allowed  to  open  on  that  plant,  the  energies  of 
the  plant  being  rather  directed  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  a  ferv  seeds  than  to  the  production  of 
many  flowers.  £very  seed  must  be  sown,  and 
every  plant  bloomed,  because  it  is  often  ob- 
served that  the  weakest  plants  at  the  outset 
prove  the  best  in  the  end,  and  the  stronger 
plants  often  produce  the  very  worst  blossoms. 
How  many  years  it  would  take  to  eflect  any 
material  improvement  is  of  course  a  problem, 
that  experience  only  can  solve  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  plants  would 
be  found  much  more  susceptible  of  change 
than  others,  and  these  would,  in  consequence, 
be  much  sooner  altered  in  accordance  with 
any  preconceived  standard  of  excellence.  We 
must  now  leave  this  subject  in  the  hands  of 
the  experimentalist,  and  proceed  to  describe 
the  pkmt  as  it  is. 

The  Polygala  vulgaris  of  Linnssus,  or  the 
common  Milk-wort,   is  a  dwarf  herbaceous 
perennial,  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour,  and 
growing  from  three  to  six  inches  high.     The 
root  is  slender,  tough,  and  woody,  and  from 
its  crown  are  produced  several  procumbent 
stems,  the  points  of  which  are  more  or  less 
inclined  upwards ;  these  stems  are  somewhat 
angular  and  unbranched,  and  covered  rather 
thickly  with  leaves,  especially  on  the  lower 
part.     The  leaves  are  fixed  on  aH  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  have  scarcely  any  stalk  ;  the  lower 
ones  are  broadest,  but  also  smaller,  shorter, 
and  more  crowded  than  the  rest ;  they  are  of 
an  oblong  figure;  the  upper  ones  ore  of  a 
narrow   lance-shaped   figure,   aud  are  more 
thinly  seated  on  the  branches.     The  flowers 
are  produced  in  racemes,  one  of  which  is  pro- 
duced at  the  end  of  nearly  every  stem  ;  they 
are  of  singular  shape,  the  flowers   looking 
not  unlike  a  bird  with  expanded  wings  ;  these 
wings  consist  of  the  two  inner  of  five  sepals, 
and,  being  large  and  coloured,  they  form  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.     In  this 
species  they  are  obovate,  with  a  point ;  the 
petals  are  small  and  narrow,  from  three  to  five 
in  number,  the  lowermost  one  being  shaped 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  terminated  by  a 
crest-like  fringe.      The  flowers  are   usually 
of  a  pretty  deep  blue,  with  more  or  less  of 
white  in  the  centre ;  sometimes  they  are  of  u 
paler  blue  colour  ;  and  not  unfrequently  plants 
are  met  with  having  white,  and  also  having 
flesh-coloured  blossoms.     The  blooming  sea- 
son is  chiefly  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July.     The  p^uliar  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  this  species  from  P.  calcarea^ 
:  also  found  in   Britain,   is,    that  in  this  the 
I  lateral   nerves  or  veins  of  the  calyx  wingi 
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are  branched  and  anastomose,  or  become 
joined  with  an  obh'que  branch  of  the  central 
nerve,  but  never  join  again  directly  with  the 
central  nerve  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  the  allied 
species  just  named  Tiie  calyx  is  permanent, 
becoming  green  after  the  flowers  have  passed 
their  perfect  state,  the  wings  closing  over  and 
protecting  the  compressed  heart-shaped  seed- 
pod.  A  variety,  to  which  the  name  of  oxyptera 
has  been  applied,  has  the  wings  of  the  calyx 
narrower  than  in  the  species  ;  and  in  this,  too, 
the  flowers  and  seed-pods  are  produced  only 
on  one  side  of  the  stem.  The  species  is  found 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in 
Britain,  growing  chiefly  in  gravelly  and 
heathy  pastures. 

The  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  has  been 
sometimes  used  medicinally,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Rattle-snake  root  (Polygala  Senega) 
of  North  America.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora 
Scotica^  says  it  purges  without  danger,  and  is 
also  emetic  and  diuretic,  sometimes  acting  in 
the  three  difi*erent  ways  together ;  he  de- 
scribes it  as  being  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoc- 
tion, made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  herb  in 
a  pint  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  a  pint; 
a  spoonful  is  given.  Dr.  Withering  states 
that  an  infusion  of  the  herb  taken  in  the 
morning  fasting,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
daily,  promotes  expectoration,  and  is  good  for 
a  catarrhous  cough.  Cows,  goats,  and  sheep 
eat  it ;  swine  refuse  it.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine how  this  plant  acquired  the  name  of 
Milk-wort,  which  name  has  been  given  also 
to  other  plants,  which  have  greater  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  favourable  food  for  cows. 

When  cultivation  is  to  be  attempted  the 
plant  may  be  taken  up  whilst  in  flower — ^for  a 
person  unacquainted  with  it  would  not  readily 


detect  it  at  any  other  time — and  removed  to 
the  garden.     It  should  be  dug  up  with  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  soil,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
roots,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  compost, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sandy  heath-soil.      It 
might  be  planted  on  rock-work,   where   its 
little  trailing  stems  would  be  properly  asso- 
ciated ;  or  it  might  be  placed  along  the  mar- 
gin of  beds  of  peat*earth  shrubs,  in  those 
parts  most  exposed  to  view  ;  or,  if  required, 
the  plants  might  be  potted,  and  would  form 
very  pretty  objects  in  a  collection  of  potted 
Alpine  plants.     To  whatever  situation  it  may 
be  removed,  however,  if  transplanted  at  the 
period  of  its  flowering  in  May  or  June,  it 
must  not  only  be  well  watered,  but  pretty 
closely  shaded  for  a  week  or  ten  days  during 
sunshine,   the  covering  being  of  course  re- 
moved at  night,  and  during  cloudy  weather. 
If  the  plants  are  taken  just  as  they  are  coming 
into  flower,  and  are  carefully  removed,  thej 
will  not  sustain  any  check,  but  wiU  go  on 
blooming  for  a  considerable  period  :  if  other- 
wise,  the  plants  themselves  will  merely  be 
secured  for  blooming  under  artificial  manage- 
ment the  following  season.    When  the  bloom- 
ing is   over,  the  stems  should  be  cut  back 
nearly  to  the   base,   and  the  young  shoots, 
which  are  to  form  the  flowering  stems  of  the 
following  year,  will  be  formed.     From  this 
time  they  need  no  more  than  ordinary  routine 
attention  :  if  planted  out,  nothing  ;  if  in  pots, 
mere  regular  watering.     When  any  attempt 
at  improvement  is  to  be  made,  the  seeds  of 
the  best  varieties  should   be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  sown  in  sandy  peat  soil  as  soon  aa 
they  are  ripe  ;  the  young  plants  should  bloom 
in  the  following  spring,  and  their  seeds  care- 
fully collected,  and  sown  as  before. 
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SoiiE  of  the  gordeners  who  have  been  held 
up   as  patterns  of  skill  have  been  as  sadly 
wanting  in  taste  as  their  admirers,  and  one  of 
the  most   easy  things  to  accomplish  in  the 
whole  routine  of  a  gardener's  duty  has  been 
extolled  as  proof  of  consummate  mastership 
of  the  profession.     Although   we  have  un- 
doubtedly seen  many  noble  specimens  of  rare 
plants  at  the  various  Horticultural  Shows,  we 
have  also  seen  many  which  betrayed  great 
absence  of  knowledge  of  what  a  plant  should 
be,  and  excessively  vulgar  notions  of  beauty. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  whatever  a  plant 
may  be  in  its  nature,  mere  size  will  not  go 
for  any  thing  unless  there  is  also  handsome 
growth  ;  the  coarse  and  uncultivated  ides,  that 
he  who  can  grow  a  plant  fastest  is  the  most 
clever,  obtains  only  among  persons  who  are 
strangers  to   elegance,   to  neatness,   and  to 
symmetry ;  yet  how  many  have  been  held  up  to 


their  brethren  as  examples  to  follow,  only 
because  they  have  chanced  to  exhibit  a  mon- 
strous pine,  or  enormous  specimens  of  some 
popular  plant !     The  skilful  gardener    will 
study  the  character  of  the  plant,  the  nature  of 
the  foliage,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  most  ordinary  form  in  which  it  naturally 
grows ;  and  this  will  determine  him  whether 
he  shall  encourage  slow    growth    or  rapid 
growth,  whether  he  shall  allow  it  to  go  its 
own  way  or  be  checked,  and  whether  his  artifi- 
cial treatment  will  so  change  its  ordinary  nature 
as  to  require  at  the  same  time  some  artificial 
check.     To  commence  with  a  very  popular, 
and  except  for  the  numerous  worthless  and 
weedy  varieties  recommended  by  the  papers, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  plants — the  Fuchsia. 
Let  any  one  of  our  readers  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  great  gawky  specimens  which 
have  appeared  at  every  show,    with  long* 
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jointed  wood,  badly  furnished  with  leaves,  nnd 
not  much  better  garnished  with  flowers,  and 
may  they  not  say,  with  great  truth,  they  have 
seen  much  better,  much  handsomer,  though 
smaller  plants,  in  private  gardens  of  no  pre- 
tensions, and  also  at  market?  In  no  one  in- 
stance has  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  see 
good  specimens  among  the  successful  exhi- 
bitors at  shows.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
have  been  very  large  ones  which  have  been 
grown  in  a  very  short  time,  but  there  is  no 
merit  in  this.  A  cutting  of  the  spring  can, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  the  one- 
shift  system,  be  grown  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high  in  a  few  weeks.  There  is  not  so  much 
art  in  doing  it  as  there  is  in  producing  a  good 
cauliflower,  or  a  respectable  head  of  celery ; 
but  the  gardener  who  attempts  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  a  Fuchsia  does  not  know  his  busi- 
ness, or  he  is  void  of  taste.  The  Fuchsia 
should  be  bushy  and  pyramidal  to  be  really 
elegant,  and  this  is  impossible  with  rapid 
growth.  We  care  nothing  about  stopping  the 
branches  ;  this  may  throw  out  laterals,  but  the 
more  rapid  the  growth  the  more  distant  the 
leaves,  and  no  amount  of  stopping  can  make 
it  rich  in  foliage.  The  Fuchsia  should  not 
be  grown  in  too  exciting  a  soil,  if  beauty  of 
form  and  richness  of  ibliage  be  objects  to  be 
attained.  The  plant  from  a  cutting  should  be 
grown  without  flre-heat,  should  never  be 
shifted  from  one  pot  to  another  without  first 
reaching  the  side  with  its  roots  ;  and  the  shift 
from  one  size  to  another  should  be  merely  the 
sizes  the  pots  run,  from  sixties  to  forty-eights, 
then  necessarily  to  thirty-twos,  twenty-fours, 
sixteens,  twelves,  eights,  and  so  on,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  size  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  grow  it.  Instead  of  bare  long-jointed  wood 
this  will  give  .well-furnished  and  short-jointed 
stems  and  branches ;  and  as  the  bloom  of  a 
Fuchsia  depends  entirely  on  the  habit  of  the 
plant,  and  cannot  come  anywhere  but  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  and  ends  of  branches,  it 
follows  that  the  closer  the  leaves  are  the  closer 
the  bloom  will  be,  and  the  more  perfect  the 
plant  as  a  subject  in  flower.  The  plant  that 
in  strong  soil  and  artificial  heat  will  grow  the 
leaves  two  inches  apart,  will,  without  heat  and 
with  plenty  of  air  and  moderate  soil,  grow 
them  but  an  inch  apart,  and  therefore  instead.of 
being  clumsy  and  half  naked,  it  comes  elegant, 
and  richly  clothed  both  with  foliage  and  flower. 
We  need  only  call  to  mind  the  specimens 
shown  at  Chiswick  by  a  public  writer  on  the 
growth  of  the  Fuchsia,  and  which  were  with- 
out one  single  claim  except  that  of  having  an 
immense  quantity  of  bare  wood,  few  leaves, 
and  fewer  flowers.  Others  exhibited  the 
same  day  pretended  to  have  some  claim  for 
being  the  production  of  cuttings  struck  the 
same  season,  and  grown  as  ugly  as  they  were 


grown  rapid.  Such,  however,  is  the  pe]*verted 
taste  of  many,  that  this  was  considered  a  proof 
of  skill  by  a  number  of  persons — so  much  the 
worse,  for  the  garden  visitants  knew  no  better. 
Let  us  take  another  plant,  which  we  scarcely 
ever  saw  decently  grown — the  IloveaCelsi,  and 
others  of  the  same  habit.  Everybody  grows  it 
in  too  rich  a  soil :  everybody  grows  it  too 
fast,  and  exhibits  bare  stems  where  they  should 
be  well  furnished,  and  tall  gawky  things  where 
they  should  be  moderately  dwarf  and  elegant. 
We  visited  a  nursery  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  metropolis,  at  which  there  were  unques- 
tionably some  of  the  first  specimens  in  the 
world,  of  particular  plants.  The  Hovea  was 
an  exception.  Why  ?  Because Jhey  were  in 
exciting  soil,  in  which  they  grow  too  rapidly, 
and  run  away  too  fast  for  anything.  Checking 
is  of  no  use  in  such  a  case.  If  the  joints  are  too 
long,  all  the  topping,  all  the  forcing  for  lateral 
shoots,  goes  for  nothing.  The  lateral,  or  side- 
shoots,  grow  as  fast  as  the  others  did,  make 
joints  as  long  as  the  others  did ;  and  nobody 
can  remedy  the  defect  except  by  growing  it 
slower,  by  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  that 
proof  of  skill  which  has  been  ignorantly  pro- 
claimed as  the  pattern  for  younger  gardeners. 
Such  is  the  habit  of  the  Hovea  that  it  cannot 
be  grown  too  slowly  ;  there  must,  to  succeed, 
be  a  total  absence  of  all  exciting  means — no 
artificial  heat,  no  dung,  no  exciting  manure  in 
dressing ;  the  compost  cannot  be  too  simple. 
Undunged  loam,  peat,  and  sand  will  produce 
the  Hovea  better  than  any  other  compost ; 
plenty  of  air,  great  care  in  the  watering  at 
proper  times,  shifts  from  the  smallest  pots, 
only  one  size  at  a  time  ;  they  will  not  bear  the 
least  excitement  without  being  the  worse  for 
it,  but  they  must  be  constantly  attended,  for  if 
they  really  wanted  for  water  but  a  few  hours 
they  would  lose  leaves  and  branches.  They 
are  better  grown  in  a  cold  pit  than  in  a  green- 
house, if  they  are  but  safely  covered  from 
frost.  But  no  ;  the  patterns  of  skill  show  us 
large  plants,  which  they  boast  they  have  pro- 
duced from  a  cutting  in  a  few  months,  whereas 
the  true  skill  of  the  gardener  would  be  best 
exhibited  in  the  smallest  healthy  specimen 
they  could  produce  of  the  greatest  age.  There 
is  nothing  unsightly  in  a  plant  of  Hovea 
allowed  to  grow  its  own  natural  way,  without 
any  stopping  of  the  shoots,  provided  it  be 
grown  slowly ;  but  when  grown  fast  all  the 
stopping  you  can  give  them  will  not  make 
them  handsome  nor  prolific  of  blorom,  although 
it  may  multiply  the  laterals  and  shorten  the 
plant.  The  Hovea  is  as  delicate  in  some  re- 
spects as  the  most  delicate  Heath,  and  as 
soon  loses  its  leaves  if  allowed  to  get  dry, 
or  to  have  sudden  changes  of  temperature. — 
This  brings  us  to  the  Erica,  as  another  tribe 
that  is  often  sadly  misused  to  show  off  the 
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skill,  as  it  is  called^  of  a  gardener.  If  the 
Erica  be  not  excited  into  quick  growth,  it  will 
be  far  more  elegant,  far  more  bushy,  and 
be  far  better  furnished  than  manj  of  those 
large  plants  which  have  asgisted  to  elevate 
a  man  above  his  right  position.  How  manj 
noble  specimens  do  we  see  unfurnished  at 
bottom  ?  Yestita  alba  and  rosea,  grand 
though  thej  be,  with  their  branches  naked 
half  way  up  ?  The  growers  have  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  ;  they  have  excited  the  plant ; 
it  has  received  a  check,  and  lost  some  of  its 
lower  leaves, — but  a  few  perhaps,  but  still 
some  ;  and  every  time  it  has  been  excited  and 
checked  it  has  lost  a  few  more;  but  heath  grow- 
ing, like  all  other  specimen  growing,  has  been 
sadly  misunderstood  by  those  who  were  in  a 
hurry  for  large  plants,  and  still  more  so  by 
those  writers  who  have  exalted  the  skill,  and 
measured  it  by  feet  and  inches  instead  of  by 
the  taste  and  judgment  displayed.  The  Heath 
cannot  be  grown  too  evenly  ;  like  the  Hovea, 
it  is  impatient  of  artificial  heat,  and  those  who 
remember  that  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  next 
the  side  of  the  pot,  should  know  that  it  is 
equally  impatient  of  dryness.  With  the  pots 
in  the  sun  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve 
moisture  always,  and  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  sun;  and  the  poorness  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  grown  renders 
constant  moisture  indispensable,  not  absolute 
wetness  but  moisture, — plenty  of  air,  as  little 
in  extreme  as  to  temperature  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
Few  plants,  however,  attain  any  large  size 
without  having  suffered  many  times'  from 
some  neglect  or  other,  and  the  more  they 
have  been  excited  the  ihore  fatal  do  these 
trifling  neglects  prove.  If  the  plants  lose  but 
a  few  of  their  oldest  leaves  every  time,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  repeated  neglects  making 
the  lowest  end  of  their  branches  bare,  or  the 
leaves  discoloured.  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  plants  apparently 
healthy,  as  in  the  growth  of  cattle.  Take  a 
plant  that  looks  as  well  without  leaves  as  with 
them — ^the  Euphorbia  splendens — all  thorns 
and  brown  stem,  a  few  leaves  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  and  the  growing  points  perhaps, 
and  no  more,  but  if  well  grown  and  not  ex- 
cited, famished  all  over  with  abundance  of  its 
rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  In  one  speci- 
men, which  shall  be  not  excited  too  much,  the 
branches  shall  be  numerous,  the  joints  short ; 
in  another  that  has  been  skilfully  (as  our 
theorists  call  it)  grown,  that  is  to  say,  grown 
in  half  the  time,  the  branches  shall  be  far 
apart,  the  joints  long,  even  the  thorns  shall  be 
quite  twice  the  distance  from  each  other,  and 
consequently  not  half  the  quantity  of  flowers. 
In  the  trade,  who  desire  to  sell  the  largest 
plants  they  can  produce  as  quick  as  they  can 


produce  them,  all  this  may  be  very  well ; 
they  measure  things  as  di*aper8  do,  by  the 
yard,  and  simpletons  order  liiem.  See  in  a 
nursery  stock  advertised  —  Azalea  indic% 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  so  much  ;  Boronia 
serrulata,  six  to  twelve  inches^  so  much ; 
Correa  bicolor,  twelve  inches,  so  much.  Then 
out  of  doors,  Daphne  Bourbon,  twelve  inches^ 
so  much  ;  ditto  two  feet,  so  much  ;  and  so  on, 
just  as  if  the  value- of  a  plant  went  by  inches 
and  feet,  when  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
laurels,  hollies,  American  plants,  and  other 
subjects  grown  rapidly,  are  not  worth  so  much 
a  yard  high  as  they  are,  where  they  advance 
mo<ierately,  at  half  the  height.  Nor  do  bloom- 
ing plants  furnish  so  much  nor  such  good 
bloom.  We  know  this  doctrine  is  unpopular. 
So  was  our  denouncement  of  the  one-shift 
system,  but  it  was  not  less  coiTect ;  and  those 
who  believed  us,  have  to  thank  us  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  collection,  while  those  who 
did  not  believe  us  paid  dearly  for  their  un- 
belief. We  now  denounce  as  bad  gardening, 
and  as  the  easiest,  and  therefore  popular 
among  the  idle — the  easiest  gardening,  the 
fashion  of  growing  plants  too  fast  In  the 
first  place,  it  leaves  a  man  at  liberty  to  apply 
heat  without  any  rule,  soil  without  any  con- 
sideration, so  that  a  compost  is  rich  enough  ; 
never  mind  its  being,  for  some  things,  a  little 
too  rich ;  keep  the  house  up  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature ;  never  mind  twenty  degrees  ;  more 
rich  earth,  heat,  and  moisture  will  set  any- 
thing growing  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  it 
would  in  a  proper  temperature.  It  is  like 
feeding  an  animal  enough,  never  mind  its  eat- 
ing too  much  ;  as  far  as  size  goes  we  know  ail 
will  be  right,  but  how  about  symmetry  ?  We 
must  not  particularize,  because  we  would  not 
be  personal,  but  there  is  occasionally  a  much 
better  grower  of  specimens  than  many  otfaera 
exhibiting  at  the  great  shows — spedmena 
that  may  be  seen  to  have  been  grown  naturally, 
and  tended  carefully.  Let  our  readers,  and 
particularly  those  who  do  not  quite  beliere 
all  we.  say  about  rapid  growing,  look  well 
among  the  plants  at  the  Regents  Park  and 
Chiswick  for  contrasts  such  as  we  have  men« 
tioned  Let  them  particularly  examine  the 
Ixoras,  some  with  their  leaves  far  apart,  others 
very  differently  clothed.  Let  them  particularly 
observe  what  a  diflerence  in  the  appearance  for 
the  better  and  worse.  In  one  the  red  stems 
may  be  seen  all  over,  because  they  are  very 
little  covered  with  leaves,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  a  great  distance  from  leaf  to  leaf :  then, 
observe  others,  if  there  should  be  any,  that  do 
not  exhibit  the  stem  at  all,  but  are  well  fur- 
nished. The  one  that  is  half  bare  is  what 
some  of  the  would-be  teachers  of  the  present 
day  would  cull  **  skilfully  "  grown,  the  other  has 
been  "properly"  grown.    There  is  a  widedif- 
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ference  between  the  value  of  sach  plants ;  one 
that  is  a  foot  high  is  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  other  at  two  feet.     But  it  is  time  we  left 
the  subject^  for  it  is  sickening  to  even  con- 
template.    It  is  gardening  run  mad.     The 
men  who  figured  most  in  the  growing  of  plants 
fast)  and  who^  being  praised  for  their  skill, 
soon  put  forward  their  notions  on  such  points 
as  were  not  under  the  control  of  practical 
Boen,  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  plants,  to 
gardeners,   and  to  all  the  garden  interests. 
The  injudicious  plan  of  awarding  prizes  at 
shows  for  plants  thus  spoiled  added  to  the 
evils  we  complain  of,  and  we  are  only  now 
making  our  waj  i^ainst  the  popular  and  lazy 
system  which  had  the  support  of  theorists, 
and  led  hundreds  into  &lse  notions  of  what 
eonstituted  good  gardening.     It  is  not  in  pro- 
ducing ugly  monsters  that  a  man  shines:  it 
is  not  in  showing  plants  in  an  unnatural  form 
that  a  man  exhibits  his  skill ;  and  nothing 
but  a  judicious  appreciation  of  beauty,  instead 
of  size ;  grace,  and  el^ance,  instead  of  feet 
and  inches,  by  the  judges  at  shows,  will  cure  it. 
This  cannot  be  expected  while  persons  are 
selected  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
vnlgar,  with  all  their  vulgar  prejudices  about 
them ;  men  who  have  only  held  their  places  by 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  fancy  they 
have  achieved  something  out  of  the  common 
way  when  they  have  produced  a  plant  six  feet 
high,  while  a  good  gardener,  a  man  who  culti- 
vated upon  true,  practical^  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples, would  only  have  grown  it  half  the 
height.     This  condemnation  of  rapid  growing 
is  not  new  with  us  :  we  condemned  when  the 
wiseacres    of   Horticulture    thought  it  was 
right ;  we  combated   the  champions  of  the 
Qne*shift  system,  and  of  Fuchsia-growing  in  a 
hurry,  while  a  public  writer  was  giving  every 
enoouragement  to  the  practice,  and  ^defending 
it  as  a  grand  discovery  in  the  science  of  gar- 
dening.    We  have  seen  our  lessons  operate 
among  a  few  sensible  men,  and  we  shall  now 
see  it  universally  ooademned.     As  in  the  case 
of   showing  Pelargoniums   with  a  hundred 
sticks  to  hold  up  their  miserably  drawn  stems, 
we  shall  see  the  very  defenders  of  the  discre- 
ditable offspring  of  ignorance  and  vulgar  taste 
turn  round  and  condemn  it.     We  trust  those 
who  have  respect  for  the  true  and  proper  habit 
of  a  plant,|a  love  for  symmetry,  and  grace,  and 
el^ance^  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  slow 
growth,  so  that  it  be  equal,  and  not  occasioned 
by  constant  checks,   produces   short   joints, 
close  foliage,  and  abundant  fiowers ;  and  that 
great  excitement  and  rapid  growth,  though 
much  easier  to   be  accomplished   by  a  lazy 
gardener,  produces  the  gawky  things  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  encourage  by  prizes  and 
to  bespatter  with  praise  in  the  public  journals. 


TRENCH   WEED-PINCERS. 

We  have  recently  met  with  a  description  of 
an  implement  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
extirpating  tap-rooted  and  other  weeds,  tena- 
cious of  the  soil,  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  some  account.  Those  who  have  lawns, 
are  constantly  liable  to  annoyance  from  daisies, 
and  sometimes  dandelions,  which  although 
beautiful  enough,  and  much  to  be  admired  in 
themselves,  yet  do  not  prove  desirable  additions 
to  the  "  velvet  carpet"  surface  of  a  well  kept 
English  lawn.  Those  who  have  paddocks,  or 
parks,  or  meadows,  or  fields,  either  one  or 
the  other,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  annoyance 
from  such  weeds  as  docks,  thistles,  coltsfoot, 
and  similar  perennial  and  difficultly-extermi- 
nated plants,  which  are  either  useless  or  detri- 
mental in  the  positions  they  not  unfrequently 
take  up,  and  often  maintain  them  with  consider- 
able success.  The  implement  usually  employed 
in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out 
these,  and  such  like  pests,  is  called  a  weeding 
spud,  and  is  made  more  or  less  light  or  bulky, 
to  suit  garden  or  field  purposes.  This  consists 
of  a  narrow  spud  with  two  prongs  about  six 
inches  long,  and  diverging  somewhat  less  than 
a  much  compressed  capital  V  ;  a  projecting 
bar  on  either  side  serves  as  a  tread,  by  which 
the  instrument  is  pressed  in  by  the  foot,  just 
behind  each  weed  ;  &  very  broad  bow  behind 
rests  on  the  surface,  and  acts  as  the  fulcrum  ; 
to  these  parts  is  added  a  handle  like  that  of  a 
spade.  In  this  way  the  weeds  are  dug  up, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  in  doing  this,  the  surface 
must  be  more  or  less  broken,  a  circumstance 
which,  if  not  important  on  the  farm,  becomes 
so  in  the  pleasure-ground.  The  French  weed- 
pincer  does  not  appear  to  have  this  disadvan- 
tage. The  following  quotation  and  figure  from 
a  recent  work*,  will  make  it  sufficiently 
understood : — 

"  These  were  weed-pincers  of  very  simple 
construction,  which  did  their  work  of  thorough 
extirpation  in  most  creditable  style.  About 
five  or  six  old  women  armed  with  this  instru- 
ment, can  clear  a  foul  acre  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  with  hardly  more 
bendingof  the  body  than  a  housemaid  displays 
while  sweeping  a  carpet.  I  saw  them  extracting 
thistles  with  roots  of  goodly  length.  Here  is 
the  tool  :  it  is  of  deal  ;  one  handle  (the  flat- 
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sided  one)  moves  in  the  other,  which  is  rounded : 

•  The  Pareon,  Pen,  aad  PencU,  ^  G.  M.  Muagrave, 
M.  A.,  viear  of  Bozden,  Kent.    London :  Dentley. 
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the  *  grip'  ends  of  it  are  notclie3.  On  appli- 
cation— to  the  thistle,  for  instance — the  weeder, 
emulating  the  dentist,  gets  a  good  hold  of  so 
much  of  the  root,  as  on  pressure  of  tlie  tool  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  can  be  grasped  ;  one 
smart  tug,  and  up  comes  the  mischief,  *  fangs 
and  all/  The  cost  of  construction  is  fifteen- 
pence." 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  implement  is  cheap 
and  simple  ;  and  we  think,  it  appears  to  be 
also  efficient.  Its  use  in  weeding  lawns  would 
certainly  avoid  that  breaking  up  of  the  surface 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the 
weeding-spud.  It  would  be  proper  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  using  it,  that  in  all  cases,  weeds  may 
be  removed  from  the  ground  much  more  easily 
after  rain,  than  when  it  is  at  all  parched  for 
TV  ant  of  moisture. 

CURTIS'S    BOTANICAL    MAGAZINE.* 

This  interesting  work  has  for  sixty  years 
presented  the  public  with  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ing botanical  beauties  that  found  their  way 
into  English  collections,  and  maintained  its 
popularity  in  spite  of  a  formidable  rival,  which 
had  its  day  under  the  superintendence  of, 
among  others,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  therefore 
commanded,  or  ought  to  have  commanded, 
early  sketches  of  all  the  novelties  introduced 
by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Two  or  three 
years  since,  the  Botanical  Magazine  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Curtis  family,  who  were 
by  no  means  supported  as  they  deserved,  to 
the  management  of  others,  and  has  for  that 
period,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  tlie 
proprietors,  risen  higher  than  ever  it  was  in 
public  estimation;  while  the  Botanical  Re- 
gister has  been  quietly  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation, and  left  Sir  W.  Hooker's  work  alone  in 
the  literary  world.  It  would  be  altogether 
superfluous  to  say  anything  here  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  learned  editor's  descriptions, 
or  the  correctness  of  his  views;  the  letter- 
press which  he  furnishes  is,  as  everybody  who 
knows  the  extent  of  his  attainments  would 
expect,  complete;  and  the  execution  of  the 
various  portraits  of  plants  and  flowers  is  fault- 
less ;  the  plates  give  us  a  proper  notion  of  the 
plants  they  profess  to  represent.  There  is  no 
concealment  of  habit  by  giving  us  too  little, 
no  flattery  by  giving  us  too  much.  The 
colouring,  the  texture,  the  structure  of  the 
subjects,  are  well  represented;  and  they  cannot 
but  be  well  chosen,  for  they  are  chiefly  the 
latest  novelties  of  the  horticultural  and  bo- 
tanical world,  and  subjects  which,  if  old,  have 
been  rarely  flowered.  The  botanist  and  the 
plantsm^n  cannot  know  what  is  doing  in  the 

*  Curtia'B  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  &c.  By  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,  D.O.L.  Oxon,  &c.  London: 
Beeve,  Benham,  &  Reeve>  King  WilHam  Street  Btiand. 


horticultural  world  without  this  work ;  erery 
month  gives  him  the  particulars  of  some  novel- 
ties, and  to  miss  it  but  for  a  number  or  two, 
is  to  lose  sight  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
for  the  time  being.  Sir  W.  Hooker,  by  his 
situation  as  director  of  the  first  establishment  in 
the  world,  has  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  is  publicly  introduced  for  the  nation^ 
garden ;  and  his  position  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  botanist,  secures  the  earliest  account  and  the 
first  sight  of  whatever  anybody  may  produce 
or  obtain  by  other  means.  The  work,  there- 
fore, may  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  of 
publishing  to  the  horticultural  world  the  things 
that  interest  the  cultivators  of  choice  collec- 
tions. We  have  frequently,  in  our  endeaToars 
to  impart  novelty,  availed  ourselves  of  the 
portraits  of  flowers  in  this  work,  not  to  imitate 
their  delicate  colours,  or  to  aim  at  their  size 
and  effect,  but  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the 
things  we  have  been  describing,  and  explain 
with  a  very  humble  sketch  from  Dr.  Hooker's 
portraits,  somewhat  cleai^er  than  we  could  do 
by  words  only,  the  nature  and  form  of  an 
occasional  novel  plant  or  flower. 

The  Magazine^  which  was  always  good,  is 
still  greatly  improved  in  the  new  series.  And 
we  would  suggest  this  epoch  as  a  desirable 
opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  a  work 
which  is  essential  to  every  lover  of  flowers, 
and  without  which  no  library  of  any  preten- 
sions can  be  complete.  To  those  whose  object 
is  a  selection  of  rarities,  rather  than  a  large 
collection  of  plants,  Curtis*s  Magazine  is  in- 
dispensable ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  merely 
give  a  list  of  the  new  plants  whose  first  por- 
traits have  been  published  in  the  few  volumes 
of  the  present  series. 

1846.  Luculia  Pinciana.  Ruellia  lilacina. 
Glesnera  Schiedeana.  Whitfieldia  lateritia. 
Salpixantha  coccinea.  Angrsecum  apiculatum. 
Eria  Dlllwynii.  Sida  psBonssflora.  B^onia 
albo-coccinea.  Achimenes  argyrostigma. 
Porphyrocoma  lanceolata.  Siphocampylos 
coccineus.  Anigozanthus  pulcherrimus.  Echi- 
nocactus  multiflorus.  Ghirita  Zeylanica. 
Echinocactus  Leeanus.  Gardenia  Stanleyana. 
Lycaste  fulvescens.  Genista  Spachiana.  Bhyn- 
coglossum  zeylanicum.  Evolvulus  purpuro- 
coeruleus.     Ixora  odorata. 

1846.  Gloxinia  pallidiflora.  MormodesCar- 
toni.  Eranthemum  albiflorum.  Maxillaria 
macrobulbon.  Torenia  edentula.  JEgiphila 
grandiflora.  Fuchsia  macrantha.  Gesnera 
bulbosa  lateritia.  Puya  Altensteinii  (as 
Pitcarnia  undulatifolia).  Gesnera  elliptica. 
Tropseolum  crenatiflorum.  Alloplectus  re- 
pens.  Datura  cornigera.  Diastema  ochroleuca. 
Clerodendron  sinuatum.  Leschenaultia  splen- 
dens.  ^schynanthus  Lobbianus.  Stenocarpus 
CunninghamL     Odontoglossum  hastilabium. 

1847.  The  volume  for  1847  opens  with  four 
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beautiful  plates,  representing  the  splendid 
"Victoria  Begia,  or  Victoria  water-lily.  Cor- 
djline  Rumphii.  Begonia  fucbsioides.  Nipbsea 
albo-lineato.  Smithia  purpurea.  Siphocampjlos 
microstoma.  Anigozanthus  fuliginosa.  j^h- 
mea  discolor.  Columnea  aureo-nitens.  Buellia 
Purdieana.  Marsdenia  maculata.  Thibaudia 
pulcherrima.  Gardenia  malleifera.  Puya 
Altensteinii  major.  Hypocjrta  leucostoma. 
Achimenes  cupreata.  Pentstemon  Gordoni. 
.^schTnanthus  speciosus.  Ixora  Griffithii. 
Echinocactas  cinnabarinus.  Columnea  cras- 
sifolia.  Siphocampjlos  glandulosa.  Tritonia 
anrea.  TropaBolnm  umbellatum.  Browallia 
apeciosa.    G^snera  triflora.   Gardenia  nitida. 

VEGETATION   OF   BORNEO.* 

The  journey  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  the  son  of 
the  respected  nurseryman  of  the  same  name, 
at  Clapton,  was  as  interesting  to  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  community  as  any  adventure 
of  the  last  century,  as  being  an  entirely  new 
field  for  the  gathering  of  a  botanical  harvest. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  memoir  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  has  performed  in  Borneo  mira- 
cles in  the  way  of  reforming  the  people,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  ruling  power  in  that  locality. 
Mr.  Low's  residence  with  that  gentleman,  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  gave  him  every  facility 
for  seeing  the  country,  and  he  has  made  the 
best  use  of  his  opportunities.  The  work  is 
valuable  as  the  natural  history  of  Borneo,  or 
rather,  of  the  parts  visited,  and  the  portions 
devoted  to  the  plants  of  that  locality  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting;  for  instance,  there  is 
no  slight  novelty  in  Rhododendrons  assuming 
all  the  features  of  epiphytes,  and  growing  on 
the  stumps  or  branches  of  other  trees,  yet  this 
is  only  one  of  a  hundred  novelties  equally  in- 
teresting. The  volume^  however,  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  be  the  best  evidence  of  its  general 
character : — 

**  Tlie  celebrated  upas  tree,  Antiaris  toxi- 
caria,  is  found  upon  the  island,  but  not  very 
common.  Of  a  tree  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  through  the  kindness  of 
Captain  Bethune,  B.N.,  C.B.,  who  allowed  me 
to  accompany  him  to  Borneo,  in  May,  1845, 
and  gave  me  every  facility  for  examining  the 
jungles  which  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try would  admit,  and  which  were  in  his  power, 
many  absurd  stories  were  related  to  me  by 
the  natives,  similar  to  those  published  by  Mr. 
Foersch,  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
in  the  *  London  Magazine'  for   September, 

*  "  Sarawak  ;  its  Inhabitants  and  Productions  : 
being  Notes  daring  a  Besidence  in  that  Country  with 
His  Ezcellenej  Mr.  Brooke.  By  Hugh  Low,  Colonial 
Sea:«ty at Labuh-an.    London:  Bentl^.    1848." 


1785 ;  and  it  seems  very  curious  that,  having 
this  tree  before  them,  which  was  surrounded 
by  their  graves,  they  should  tell  me  it  was 
impossible  to  go  under  it  without  dying. 

"  On  my  insisting,  however,  I  got  one  of 
them  to  climb  up  to  get  me  some  specimens, 
but  they  were  neither  in  flower  nor  fruit. 
The  poisonous  sap  flows  freely  from  the  bark 
when  tapped,  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  whose  admir- 
able account  of  it  was  first  published  in  the 
Batavian  Transactions  (vol.  vii.")  and  afterwards 
by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  (Hist  Arch.  vol.  i.) 
tells  us  that  it  is  equal  in  potency,  when  thrown 
into  the  circulation,  to  any  animal  poison  yet 
known.  Several  interesting  experiments  with 
it,  in  prepared  and  natural  states,  are  detailed 
in  the  paper  alluded  to.  The  tree  is  called 
'  Bina'  hy  the  Borneans,  and  has  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. The  specimen  at  Borneo  was  about 
sixty  feet  high,  with  a  fine  stem,  the  bark  of 
which  was  of  a  very  white  colour :  it  was  sup- 
ported at  its  base  by  those  processes  resembling 
buttresses,  which  are  so  common  to  the  trees 
of  tropical  jungles. 

"  A  poison  of  greater  potency  was  said  to 
be  manufactured  from  a  climbing  plant  which 
grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bintulu :  it  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  *  chitik'  of  Java — the 
botanical  name  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
This  was  called  upas  by  the  natives  of  Borneo, 
but  I  think,  with  other  authors,  that  upas  is  a 
name  for  vegetable  poisons  in  general. 

^'  Dammar  is  a  resinous  gum  produced  by 
many  kinds  of  trees  quite  different  in  their 
character  and  habit  from  the  Dammara  orien- 
talis  figured  in  Marsden's  '  History  of  Suma- 
tra.' The  dammar  is  of  several  kinds :  the 
white,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
gum  copal,  is  called  '  dammar  mata  kuching,' 
or  the  cat's-eye  dammar;  it  is  the  least  common, 
and  most  valuable,  being  beautifully  trans- 
parent The  '  dammar  daging,'  or  flesh-like 
dammar,  takes  its  name  from  its  veined  ap- 
pearance, which  causes  it  to  resemble  some 
kinds  of  agate ;  it  is  not  set  apart^  but  used 
with  the  common  kinds  for  paying  the  seams 
of  boats  and  prows ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
pounded  and  boiled  with  wood  oil  until  it  be- 
comes of  a  pitchy  consistence. 

*^  The  various  kinds  of  dammar  form  an 
article  of  considerable  trade  between  different 
places  in  the  Archipelago,  and  are  exported 
to  Lidia  and  China  from  Singapore,  at  a  very 
low  price :  they  exude  spontaneously,  and  are 
collected  after  having  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  Dyaks  and  Malays  form  torches  of  this 
inflammable  substance,  by  filling  the  interior 
of  small  bamboo  canes  with  i^  which  have 
been  previously  dried  for  the  purpose ;  such 
torches  are  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
Malays,  those  in  better  circumstances  pre- 
ferring the  more  expensive  oil  of  the  cocoa- 
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nut,  which  is  burnt  in  turoUers  by  means  of 
cotton  wicks  generally  floating  in  the  oil. 

'*  The  *kulit  lawang'  of  commerce  is  the 
aromatic  bark  of  a  wild  species  of  cinnamon, 
and  is  produced  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of 
the  island :  it  is  the  true  Cinnamomeum  kulit 
lawan,  but  I  think  that  other  varieties  are 
also  found.  It  was  probably  this  plant  which 
induced  the  earlier  voyagers  to  imagine  that 
the  true  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  which  this  much 
resembles,  was  found  in  the  Archipelaga 
The  bark  is  well  known  for  its  clove-like 
aromatic  flavour,  and  for  the  essential  oil  it 
produces,  which,  however,  is  never  extracted 
by  the  natives  of  Borneo. 

**  Cotton  is  grown  by  the  Sea  Dyaks  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  for  their  own  use,  and  to 
make  cloths  for  exportation.  Some  of  the 
same  kind  produced  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Hentig,  and  which  was  sent  to  Liverpool  as  a 
sample,  was  found  to  be  of  superior  quality. 
Its  cultivation  will  hereafter,  probably,  form 
an  important  feature  in  the  agricultural  pur- 
suits of  the  island,  as  it  can  be  exported  to 
China  with  great  advantage.  Indigo  has  Hot 
been  tried  on  the  island ;  but  as  it  succeeds 
in  Sumatra  and  Java,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  culture  might  be  successfully  pursued. 

**  Pepper  has  been  long  exported  in  great 
quantities  from  several  ports  in  Borneo,  par- 
ticularly from  Bruni  and  Banjar.  During 
the  disturbances  of  Bruni,  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  English  factory,  the  trade  has 
very  much  declined,  as  the  Chinese — who,  it 
is  said,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  cultivated 
pepper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital — 
have  all  been  obliged  to  leave,  neither  their 
lives  nor  property  being  secure ;  the  few  who 
are  now  in  Bruni,  and  who  do  not  probably 
exceed  twenty  in  number,  being  detained  as 
slaves.  The  pepper  at  present  sported  from 
Bruni  is  grown  by  the  Kadyans  and  Meroots, 
a  race  of  people  resembling  the  Dyaks,  who 
inhabit  the  interior  of  the  Borneo  river.  It 
IS  a  curious  fact,  remarked  by  all.  writers  on 
the  East,  that  this  aromatic  is  universally 
esteemed,  except  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  produce  it ;  the  Malays  never 
use  it  in  their  cookery,  as  they  ascribe  a 
heating  quality  to  it :  the  small  kind  of  capsi- 
cums they  use  Wgely,  and  attribute  to  them 
a  contrary  effect.  In  1801  the  district  of 
Banjarmasin  alone,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Borneo,  was  capable  of  producing  1,500  tons 
of  this  spice. 

**  Coffee  has  been  tried  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Europeans,  and  thrives  remarkably  well, 
producing  a  fine  and  well-flavoured  berry. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  Malays  that  it  is 
grown  by  the  Dyaks  of  the  Pontianak  river, 
for  the  use  of  that  settlement,  but  its  cultiva- 
tion on  an  extensive  scale  has  not  been  encou- 


raged ;  the  government  probably  not  wishing 
it  to  come  in  competition  with  Java,  which  so 
largely  produces  this  berry.  The  hills  on  the 
main-land  opposite  Labuh-an,  would  be  well 
adapted  for  its  cultivation,  since  here,  aa  in 
Ceylon,  it  might  be  grown  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  raising  trees  amongst  the  plan- 
tations to  protect  Uie  bushes  from  the  sun,  as 
is  done  in  Java.  In  Ceylon  the  best  elevation 
for  the  coffee  estates  is  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet ;  the  berries  produced  at  this  height  being 
of  much  finer  quality  and  richer  flavour  than 
any  others. 

"  Gambier  (Uncaria)  is  not  cultivated  in 
the  island,  though  found  wild  in  many  parta 
of  it :  that  used  by  the  Msdays  is  brought  from 
Singapore,  the  Dyaks  contenting  themselves 
with  chewing  the  leaves  together  with  their 
Sirih,  ^c.  The  gambier  plantations  in  Singa- 
pore are  said  so  much  to  exhaust  the  land, 
that  nothing  can  be  grown  on  their  site  for 
many  years  afler  they  are  abandoned. 

*'  Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities  by 
the  Dyaks  and  people  of  Bruni ;  but  they  are 
unskilful  in  its  manufacture,  though  the  flavour 
of  that  of  Bruni  is  much  esteemed  by  Euro- 
peans. Under  skilful  management,  and  by 
introducing  a  better  kind — if  the  one  now 
known  should  not  prove  a  good  one — it  might 
become  as  profitable  to  the  island  as  it  now  is 
to  the  neighbouring  ones  of  the  Philippines, 
Java,  and  Bali.  The  Dyaks  might  be  more 
readily  induced  to  cultivate  this  plant,  the 
nature  of  which  they  know,  than  indigo  and 
other  plants  which  are  strange  to  them. 

''  Besides  the  articles  above  imperfectly 
enumerated,  many  others,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 
The  success  attending  the  partial  cultivation 
of  the  spices  of  Amboyna,  and  the  Banda 
islands,  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  be  cultivated  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  productions  of  their  native  islands,  even 
if  all  restrictions  on  the  commerce  in  them 
were  removed  by  the  government-  Vanilla, 
should  the  climate  not  prove  too  damp,  is  a 
valuable  spice,  and  of  easy  cultivation.  The 
cocoa-tree  of  Manilla  (Theobroma  Cacao)  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  every  way  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  producing  fruit  of  excellent 
quality.  Cotton,  it  has  been  already  said, 
might  be  cultivated  with  advantage;  as  also 
the  plantain,  (Musa  textilis,)  of  which  the 
fine  Manilla  cordage  is  made.  Ginger  grows 
well  in  all  the  native  gardens,  and  turmeric  is 
found  wild  in  abundance.  Many  kinds  of 
oils  might  be  produced  in  perfection,  and  most 
of  the  valuable  vegetable  productions  of  India 
and  the  tropics,  it  is  supposed,  might  be  here 
successfully  grown,  and  profitably  exported. 
Now  that  the  British  settler  will  be  cared  for 
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'and  protected  hy  his  own  govemmeBt>  the 
national  enterprise  will  soon  develope  some  of 
these  immense  vegetable  resources. 

"  While  treating  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  many  v^uable  kinds  of  wood  pro- 
duced by  the  vast  and  magnificent  forests  of 
the  island  must  be  noticed.  The  botanical 
characters  of  but  few  of  these  are  jet  ascer- 
tained, so  that  I  am  unable  at  present  to  fur- 
nish their  sdentific  names.  The  wood  most 
esteemed  amongst  the  natives,  on  account  of 
its  hardness  and  durability,  is  called  hy  them 

*  balean '  or  *  kyuh'  balean/  the  term  kaju, 
meaning  wood,  being  always  appended  to  the 
names  of  timber  trees. 

'*  The  balean  is  a  tree  of  the  largest  size, 
and  although  its  wood  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
almost  incorruptible,  the  tree  is  of  quick  and 
vigorous  growth :  it  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  low  damp  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  and  of  large  rivers.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  for  posts  of  their  houses, 
which,  amongst  the  Dyaks,  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
Many  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  and  which 
must  have  been  in  the  river  for  ages,  are  as 
hard  when  cut  as  those  freish  taken  from  the 
forest,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  piece  of 
this  timber  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  water- 
worm  (Teredo)  is  the  only  insect  which  attacks 
it  when  in  the  water ;  and  though  its  channel- 
ling the  wood  must  necessanly  mu<^  weaken 
the  post,  the  water  being  admitted  into  it  does 
not  cause  it  to  rot.  On  land  or  under  the 
earth  it  equally  resists  the  effects  of  atmo- 
sphere and  white  ants,  so  destructive  in  tro- 
pical countries  to  most  other  species  of  wood. 
This  valuable  timber  was  formerly  an  article 
of  export  much  sought  after  by  the  Chinese ; 
and  in  those  ports  which  they  still  frequent, 
is  still  a  source  of  considerable  trade. 

**  Next  in  value  is  the  *  kayn  kapur,*  a 
close-grained  and  durable  timber,  much  valued 
by  the  natives  for  boat-building  purposes. 
Several  kinds  of  the  puhn  of  India  grow  here 
in  perfection ;  they  are  called  by  the  natives 

*  bintangur,'  and  are  well  known  for  their 
value  in  ship- building.  The  'kayuh  rasack' 
very  much  resembles  the  bintangur,  is  close- 
grained,  strong,  and  tough,  and  is  used  for 
rudders,  masts,  and  ores  for  the  trading  boats. 
The  mungris  is,  while  fresh,  nearly  as  hard 
as  the  iron-wood,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
worked ;  though  it  is  very  durable,  it  is  not 
equally  so  with  the  baleun  or  iron-wood ;  but 
is  a  large  timber  and  a  very  fine  tree.     The 

*  merbau'  is  a  fine  durable  timber,  very  useful 
in  ship  and  house  building,  being  easily  worked 
and  very  durable. 

**  *■  Mencabang  pinang'  is  one  of  the  trees 
which  produce  the  vegetable  tallow  :  it  is 
fylentiful  in  the  forests,  but  would  be  more 


profitable  for  its  fruit  (whicli  is  of  the  small 
kind,  and  produces  good  oil)  than  its  timber, 
though  for  this  it  is  also  held  in  high  esteem. 
The  wood  is  close-grained,  hard,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  easily  worked,  and  very  durable.  This 
tree  differs  from  the  others  which  produce  the 
vegetable  oil,  in  growing  to  a  much  greater 
height.  The  timber  of  the  Kapur  barus,  or 
true  camphor  tree,  is  also  highly  esteemed: 
excepting  when  charged  with  the  valuable 
drug,  it  does  not  emit  the  camphor  smell,  as 
does  the  timber  of  the  Lanrus  camphora,  of 
which  the  Chinese  manufacture  trunks  and 
boxes,  which,  from  the  odour  emitted  by  the 
wood,  preserve  whatever  is  put  into  them 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  of  all  kinds,  parti- 
cularly of  the  small  ants,  which  are  so  trou- 
blesome in  hot  countries. 

"  The  *  neri*  is  a  very  hard  wood,  growing 
with  the  mangrove  in  salt  swamps ;  its  timber, 
which  has  a  reddish  appearance,  is  not  large, 
but  very  abundant.  The  '  jelutong'  is  a  larger 
growing  tree  with  verticillate  leaves,  and  a 
bark  which,  on  being  wounded,  emits  plenti- 
fully a  white  milk,  which  is  inspissated  by 
boiling,  but  has  not  yet  been  discovered  to  be 
of  any  use.  The  timber  it  produces,  though 
large,  is  not  esteemed  by  the  natives,  on  account 
of  its  early  decay  when  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  sun:  it  is  white,  and,  being  very  soft, 
easily  worked;  and  it  is  much  used  by  the 
poorer  Malays  for  the  sides  of  their  houses, 
whidi  are  protected  from  the  rain  by  the  over- 
hanging roofs.  The  *  maranti,'  also  a  quick- 
growing  timber  tree,  is  held  in  much  higher 
esteem  than  the  last.  In  grain  it  resembles 
cedar,  and  like  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
it  is  much  valued  for  making  packing-cases, 
planks  for  the  sides  of  houses,  &c. ;  when  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  it  is  a  good  and  useful 
timber.  The  ^duilgun'  also  belongs  to  this 
dass:  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and, 
though  the  timber  is  soft,  the  large  buttress- 
like supports  at  the  base  of  the  tree  are  very 
hard,  and  are  valuable  for  gun-carriages,  and 
other  purposes :  they  would  doubtless  be  useful 
in  turnery. 

*<  These  that  I  have  enumerated  are  bat  a. 
few  of  ihe  trees  in  most  general  use  among 
the  natives;  indeed,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  trees  which  are  abundant,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  timber,  amount  to  upwards  of 
sixty  species:  many  of  the  other  kinds,  not 
useful  as  timber  trees,  are  valuable,  or  might 
be,  for  making  charcoal,  potash,  pearlash,  &c. 
Several  kinds  of  oaks  are  found  in  the  forests, 
but  being  of  quick  growth  and  soft  wood,  their 
timber  is  not  esteemed. 

*'  Of  ornamental  woods,  though  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  island  should  be  desti;ut(j  of 
them,  many  kinds  have  not  yet  been  found. 
The  ebony  is  abundant  in  many  pt^rts  of  the 
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island,  particularly  oh  the  west  coast,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  inferior  to  that  from  the  Mauritius, 
although  it  has  been  found  a  verj  profitable 
export  to  China.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  are 
large  forests  of  it,  which  the  Sebooyoh  Dyaks 
would  collect  with  gladness,  if  merchants  were 
established  at  Sarawak  to  buy  it  of  them.  The 
'rungas'  is  a  red  wood  handsomely  yeined, 
which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  used 
at  Singapore  for  the  purposes  of  furniture- 
making:  like  the  ebony,  it  is  only  the  old 
wood  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  which  is  of  an 
useful  colour. 

^'  Of  scented  woods,  several  are  known  to 
exist,  though  few  are  collected,  the  value  of 
the  others  not  being  yet  known  to  commerce. 
The  *  bidarru,*  a  yellow  wood  of  a  very  agree- 
able odour,  is  the  most  plentiful,  and  being  of 
a  very  hard  and  durable  nature,  is  much 
esteemed  for  posts  of  houses  and  other  pur- 
poses underground :  its  perfume  will  ulti- 
mately rescue  this  beautiful  wood  from  its 
present  degradation.  There  are  one  or  two 
others,  the  names  of  which  I  have  not  pre- 
served, which  are  all  very  durable  and  highly 
esteemed  woods  amongsi  the  natives.  The 
sandal  wood,  though  it  grows  on  Timor,  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  found  in  this 
island, 

"  Lignum  aloes,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  called  generically  by  the  natives  '  kayu 
garu,'  are  produced  apparently  by  diseases  in 
some  trees,  the  scented  and  resinous  parts  not 
being  procurable  until  the  tree  has  been  cut 
down  and  decayed.  The  garu  has  long  been 
an  article  of  considerable  export  from  this 
and  the  other  islands  to  Arabia  and  China, 
where  it  is  burned  as  incense. 

*^  A  curious  substance  called  '  plye'  is  col« 
lected  in  the  forests,  and  is  the  root  of  a  large 
timber  tree  of  the  same  name.  It  is  very 
ligh^  more  so  than  cork,  and  might  perhaps 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  A  very 
similar  substance  is  the  root  of  another  tree 
called  *  si  pait,'  or  the  bitter  wood  :  to  the 
taste  it  is,  as  its  name  implies,  very  bitter,  and 
in  substance,  appearance,  and  lightness,  pre- 
cisely resembles  its  tasteless  congener.  These 
plants  have  never  been  as  yet  either  commer- 
cially or  botanically  examined,  so  that  their 
uses  are  at  present  unknown,  but  the  bitter 
one  may  perhaps  prove  valuable  as  a  medi- 
cinal drug.  The  timber  of  both  these  trees, 
though  large,  is  white,  light,  and  useless^  re- 
sembling that  of  the  jelutong  already  noticed. 

**  Dye  stuffs  and  tannin  are  the  produce  of 
many  barks  and  fruits  of  the  Indian  islands, 
but  from  what  has  been  hitherto  ascertained 
of  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  use  ex- 
cept for  home  consumption. 

The  floinwrs  of  Borneo,  and  of  the  Archi- 
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pelago  generally,  are  not  less  grateful  and 
beautiful  than  the  forests  are  grand  and  ma- 
jestic. It  has  been  said,  perhaps  too  hastily, 
that  no  country  in  the  world  produces  such 
ravishing  v<^etable  perfumes  as  the  Malayan 
islands ;  and  the  well  known  and  now  widely 
distributed  Fcents  of  Kananga,  (Uvaria,) 
Champaka,  (Michelia,)  Melur,  (Jasminum,) 
and  many  others,  would  seem  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  sustain  them  in  this  enviable  pre- 
eminence; but  though  grateful  perfumes  are 
in  such  profusion,  the  woods  also  abound  in 
shrubs  and  fiowers,  which  delight  the  eye  and 
attract  the  curiosity  by  their  rich  and  gaudy 
colours,  or  their  delicate  and  beautiful  forms. 
As  in  all  tropical  countries,  the  tribe  Orchi- 
dacese  is  in  profusion  and  beauty;  and  on 
the  open  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  sun 
can  shed  its  vivifying  influence  upon  them, 
these  delightful  epiphytes  decorate  with  their 
fragile  but  showy  forms  the  otherwise  naked 
and  unsightly  stumps  of  decaying  forest 
trees. 

"  The  most  gaudy  are  perhaps  the  various 
species  of  Coelogyne,  called  collectively  by  the 
natives  the  'buriga  kasih-an,'  or  the  fiowers 
of  mercy;  they  are  all  highly  fragrant,  and 
their  white  and  orange  coloured  fiowers  are 
exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful.  Several 
Yandas,  of  which  the  continent  of  India  has 
produced  so  many  for  the  ornament  of  our 
gardens,  are  found  here  inferior  to  none  of 
those  from  India,  many  of  which  are,  by  one 
gigantic  species,  far  surpassed  in  beauty.  This 
I  have  been  successful  in  introducing  into 
England,  and  Dr.  Lindley  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  naming  it  afler  me. 

**  One  kind  of' the  beautiful  genus  Cypii- 
pedium,  or  Ladies*  Slipper,  so  named  from  the 
curious  form  of  the  labellum,  far  surpasses  in 
beauty  any  of  its  tribe  from  other  countries. 
The  Dendrobiums,  which  in  India  are  bo 
gorgeous,  here  dwindle,  for  the  most  part, 
into  insignificant  fiowers;  while  the  species 
of  Eria,  which  are  abundant,  are  so  beautiful 
that,  were  they  once  seen,  they  would  pro- 
bably raise  their  hitherto  despised  genus  in 
the  estimation  of  the  English  cultivator  of 
these  beautiful  plants.  Of  the  smaller  kinds;, 
the  Cirrhopetalum,  Bolbophyllum,  and  some 
other  genera,  though  not  showy,  are  curious, 
delicate,  and  beautiful.  Several  new  species 
and  some  genera  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  into  England. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  growing 
as  underwood  in  the  dense  jungles,  are  found 
many  beautiful  species  of  the  genera  Ixora, 
and  Pavetta,  the  former  with  large  bunches 
of  flowers  of  every  shade,  from  orange  to 
crimson,  the  latter  with  tufts  of  pure  and 
delicate  white  blossoms.  Other  genera  of  the 
order  Rubiacese  abound,  and  are  amongst  the 
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most  beautiful  wild  plants ;  many  of  these  are 
fragrant 

*'  Perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  native 
plants  are  the  various  species  of  the  genus 
Rhododendron,  which  here  assume  a  peculiar 
form,  being  found  epiphytal  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  as  in  the  genera  of  the  tribe  Orchi- 
daceae.  This  habit,  induced  probably  by  the 
excessive  moisture  of  the  climate,  is  not,  how- 
ever, confned  to  the  £ricaceous  plants,  but 
also  prevails  with  the  genera  Fagrtea,  Com- 
bretum,  and  many  others,  usually  terrestrial. 
The  roots  of  the  Rhododendrons,  instead  of 
being,  as  with  the  species,  inhabitants  of  cold 
climates,  small  and  fibrous,  become  large  and 
fleshy,  winding  round  the  trunks  of  the  forest 
trees ;  the  most  beautiful  one  is  that  which  I 
have  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Brooke. 
Its  large  heads  of  fiowlers  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance  throughout  the  year :  they 
much  exceed  in  size  that  of  any  known  spe- 
cies, frequently  being  formed  of  eighteen 
flowers,  which  are  of  all  shades,  from  pale  and 
rich  yellow  to  a  rich  reddish  salmon  colour ; 
in  the  sun,  the  fiowers  sparkle  with  a  bril- 
liancy resembling  that  of  gold  dust. 

'*  Fpur  other  species  which  I  discovered  are 
very  gorgeous,  but  of  different  colours,  one 
being  crimson  and  another  red,  and  the  third 
a  rich  tint  between  these  two :  of  the  fourth 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  flowers.  Besides  the 
curious  nature  of  the  root  above  noticed, 
botanists  may  learn  that  these  species  differ 
from  others  of  the  genus  in  having  very  small, 
almost  imperceptible,  calyces,  and  caudal  ap- 
pendages to  the  seeds  ;  these  last  greatly  faci- 
litating the  attainment  of  a  situation  favourable 
for  their  growth.  Four  species  of  the  Clero- 
dendron  also  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Sarawak 
river,  two  of  them  bearing  white,  one  scarlet, 
and  one  crimson  flowers;  one  of  the  white 
ones  emits  a  grateful  perfume. 

'*  The  Clerodendron  which  bears  the  crim- 
son flowers  is  the  most  handsome  of  them  all ; 
it  grows  to  a  shrub  of  ten  feet  in  height, 
having  at  the  point  of  every  branch  a  large 
loose  spike  of  rich  crimson  flowers ;  the  head 
of  the  flowers  is  frequently  three  feet  in  height 
from  the  foliage — ^rarely  less  than  two— form- 
ing with  the  bracts  and  stems,  which  are 
equally  crimson,  a  magnificent  pyramid  of 
flowers ;  each  being  relieved  by  a  beautifully 
white  centre  and  the  long  protruding  stamens ; 
the  foliage  is  also  fine,  being  heart-shaped, 
very  large,  and  dense.  This  fine  species, 
which  is  now  growing  well  in  England,  I  have 
named  after  Captain  C.  Drinkwater  Bethune, 
R.N.,  C.B.,  whose  kindness  in  Borneo  was  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  me,  and  who,  on  his 
return,  was  successful  in  introducing  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  Borneo  plants. 

^*  When  the  Clerodendron  has  ceased  flow- 


ering, the  crimson  bracts  and  calyx  which 
remain  are  scarcely  less  gaudy  than  the 
flowers,  and  each  calyx  contains  within  it  a 
four-seeded  berry  of  the  richest  blue  colour. 
Scitamineae,  an  order  not  much  cultivated  in 
England,  produces  some  beautiful  plants  here 
of  the  genus  Alpinia,  and  others.  A  fine 
white  fringed-fiowered  Bignonia  is  a  beautiful 
and  fragrant  shrub.  An  Echites,  which  pro- 
duces its  handsome  blossoms  abundantly  in 
April  and  May,  grows  also  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers;  it  emits  a  delightful  perfume. 
The  beautiful  Melastomas  grow  everywhere 
in  open  places,  and  their  soft  and  pulpy  fruit 
furnishes  a  never-failing  supply  of  food  to 
pigeons  of  every  colour. 

'*  Of  climbing-plants,  a  new  and  unde- 
scribed  species  of  Bauhinia  is  the  most  showy, 
covering  the  trees  in  December  with  its  large 
bunches  of  gaudy  crimson  blossoms.  The 
Hoya  imperialis  is  highly  beautiful,  its  large 
and  rich  purple  flowers  being  relieved  by  ^e 
white,  ivory-like  centre ;  it  is  epiphjrtal.  On 
trees  near  the  river  various  kinds  of  beautiful 
Combretums  may  be  added  to  these ;  and  Cyr- 
tandracesB  produces  species  of  Lysionotus  and 
JBschynanthus,  which  yield  to  none  in-  beauty : 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Auckland,  (Lysionotus  Aucklandii,)  far  sur- 
passes any  others  yet  known  in  the  size  and 
richness  of  colouring  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  bunches  frequently  containing 
twenty-four  corollas ;  it  is  distinguished  from 
others  by  its  undulate  and  verticillate  leaves, 
and  the  woody  nature  of  the  stems,  which 
render  it  more  a  shrub  than  others  of  its' genus. 

**  On  the  mountains  are  found  plants  alto* 
gether  different  from  these :  there  the  genus 
Dacrydium,  and  others  of  the  order  Taxacese, 
resemble  the  cypresses  and  firs  of  our  northern 
clime.  Herbaceous  plants  of  great  beauty  are 
also  found  on  the  exposed  and  damp  rocks^ 
while  in  mossy  places  the  beautiful  golden- 
leaved  AnsBCtochilus  and  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  species  flourish.  But  of  all  those 
above  mentioned,  though  they  excel  in  beauty, 
none  so  much  attract  our  curiosity  as  the 
various  and  beautiful  pitcher-plants,  eight  dif- 
ferent species  of  which  I  discovered  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island. 

*'  The  pitchers,  which  in  some  instances 
would  contain  upwards  of  a  pint  of  water, 
hang  from  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  of  which 
they  are  a  formation ;  they  precisely  resemble 
pitchers,  being  furnished  also  with  a  lid.  The 
Nepenthes  Rafflesiana  produces  its  pitchers 
singly ;  they  are  large  and  generally  crimson : 
it  grows  on  rocky  islands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Singapore,  and  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  its  near  ally  the  native  of  Borneo 
and  Mount  Ophir  by  its  inferior  size,  short- 
ness of  the  column  which  supports  the  lid,  the 
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white  and  powdered  appearance  of  its  stems, 
and  its  bushy  habit,  never  exceeding  four  or 
five  feet  in  height;  while  the  largest  Bomean 
one,  which  I  propose  to  call  Nepenthes  Hook- 
eriana,  in  honour  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the 
able  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew, 
is  found  growing  in  deep  and  shaded  jungles, 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.   The  pitcher 
is  nine  inches  in  length,  having  a  large  lid 
standing  on  a  column,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  ^autif  ul  edge  of  the  pitcher :  that  part 
which  is  broadest  and  turned  towards  the 
mid-rib  of  the  leaf  from  which  it  depends,  is 
furnished  with  two  broad  wings,  which  are 
beautifully  ciliated  with  large  cilisB ;  the  broad 
pitcher — ^for  this,  like   the  Bafflesiana,  pro- 
duces two  kinds — is  generally  crimson;  the 
long   pitcher  differs  from    the  other  in  its 
trumpet  shape  and  green  colour,  which  is 
spotted  with  crimson.      The  flower  I  have 
not  seen,  but  the  leaves,  which  are  moderately 
large  and  broad — at  least  those  of  them  which 
produce  the  broad  pitcher,   and  which  are 
found  near  the  base  of  the  plant — are  dark 
green  above,  and  of  a  fine  peach-coloured  red 
beneath.  Six  plants  of  this  kind  are  now  in  Eng- 
land, but  have  not  yet  produced  their  pitchers. 
'*  The  Nepenthes  ampullacea  produces  its 
green  or  spotted  short  and  broad  pitchers  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  last:  it  is  also  a 
climbing  plant,  and  found  in  thick  jungles. 
The  old  stems,  falling  from  the  trees,  become 
covered  in  a  short  time  with  leaves  and  vege- 
table matter,  which  form  a  coating  of  earth 
about  them ;  they  then  throw  out  shoots  which 
become  in  time  new  plants;  but  apparently 
the  first  attempts  to  form  the  leaf  are  futile, 
and  become  only  pitchers,  which,  as  the  peti- 
oles are  closely  imbricated,  form  a  dense  mass, 
and  frequently  cover  the  ground  as  with  a 
carpet  of  these  curious  formations.   As  it  con- 
tinues growing  and  endeavouring  to  become  a 
plant,   the  laminae  of  the  leaves   gradually 
appear,  small  at  first,  but  every  new  one  in- 
creasing in  size,  until  finally  the  blades  of  the 
leaves  are  perfect,  and  the  pitchers,  which,  as 
the  leaves  developed  themselves,  have  become 
gradually  smaller  on  each  new  leaf,  finally 
disappear  altogether  when  the  plant  climbs 
into  the  trees.     This  formation  of  the  pitcher 
may  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  natu- 
ralist, as,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  the 
principle  is  perceptible  in  all  of  this  curious 
tribe,  the  leaves  of  seedlings  and  weak  plants 
alway-s  producing  the  largest  pitchers." — Pp. 
52—69. 

An  Abstract  of  Reports  and  Proceed- 
ings OF  THE  Horticultural  Society, 

WITH  NOTES  BY  A  PRACTICAL  GaRDENER. 
The    BiANAQEMENT    OF    FlO-TRBES    IN   THE 

OPEN  AIR. — Mr-    Sawyer,   the   Gardener  to 


Lyon  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  in  1823,  thus  related 
the  particulars  of  hb  practice  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  : — ^In  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, I  detach  the  whole  of  the  brandies  from 
the  walls,  removing  all  the  nails  and  shreds, 
after  which  I  carefully  examine  the  autumnal 
fruits,  leaving  on  the  branches  all  that  liave 
a  firm  skin  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  that  do  not  exceed  the  common  filbert  in 
siae.     Those  which  are  not  of  that  descriptioa 
I  remove.     I  then  draw  into  a  sort  of  cone 
as  many  of  the  branches  as  are  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  tie  them  togeiher,  filling  fit 
the  vacant  spaces  between  the  branches  in 
these  cones,  with  short,  dry,  and  dean  hay, 
and  roll  double  mats  over  the  whole,  being 
particularly  careful  to  guard  the  extremity  of 
the  branches  from  the  indemency   of    the 
winter's  frost.     I  then  lower  the  whole  of  the 
cones  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  be 
convenient,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tops  of 
each  may  be  at  least  two  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  wall ;  they  are  then  made  fast  to  the 
wall  with  good  ties  of  rope-yarn.     I  let  them 
remain  in  this  state  until  Alarch,  when  I  take 
off  the  mats,  and  remove  the  hay.     Selecting 
the  best  placed  and  most  productive  branches, 
and  taking  out  ill-placed,  superfluous,  and  irre- 
gular ones,  I  train  to  the  wall  those  which 
are  preserved,  in  proper  regularity  and  good 
order,  according  to  their  situation,  but  not 
nearer  to  each  other  than  sax  or  dght  inches. 
After  the  whole  tree  has  been  nailed,  I  cover 
it  with  a  single  mat,  which  remains  on  until 
the  middle  of  April,  when  it  is  taken  off  and 
a  net  three  times  folded  put  in  its  place.    The 
net  is  taken  away  one  fold  at  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  advance  of  the  foliage  and  warmth 
of  the  weather,  and  the  whole  tree  is  cleared 
by  the  latter  end  of  May.     If  I  find  during 
tlie  summer  that  the  leaves  are  so  tlitck  as  to 
exdude  the  sun  from  the  fruit,  I  take  off  a 
few  of  them  with  care,  but  not  so  as  to  admit 
much  reflection  from  the  wall,  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  fruit.     In  removing  the 
leaves  I  am  always  mindful  to  cut  the  foot- 
stalks directly  under,  or  dose  to  the  leaf^  that 
the  oozing  of  the  milk  may  soon  dry  up. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  regular 
succession  of  figs  from  August  to  October  in- 
dusive,  I  cultivate  the  following  sorts,  which 
ripen  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

1.  Brown  IschiA     ....    ripens  in  the  middle  of  AogasL 

2.  Large  White  Genoa     .    .    ripens  the  end  of  Augvtst. 

8.  Oreen  Uehia ripens  the  beginning  of  SepC 

4.  Murrey,  or  Brown  Naples  ripens  the  middle  of  September. 

5.  Ford's  Seedling  ....  ripens  the  end  of  September. 

6.  Black  ProTcnee  .    .    .    .  ripens  the  be^ning  of  October. 

7.  Yellow  Iscbia     ....  ripens  the  middle  of  October. 

8.  Gentile ripens  the  end  of  October. 

These  are  all  good  kinds  :  the  Murrey,  or 
Brown  Naples,  will  ripen  its  fruit  as  a  stan- 
dard in  fine  summers,  as  will  also  the  Blue 
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Ischia  and  Black  Genoa,  which  are  not  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list,  because  tbej  are 
not  so  certain  bearers  in  all  soils. 

The  Fig  I  have  named  Ford's  Seedling,  is 
sometimes  called  the  Pocock  Fig,  and  is,  I 
understand,  more  properlj  denominated  the 
White  Marseilles  Fig.  The  Black  Proyence 
Fig  I  originaUy  found  in  the  Grarden  at 
Bookham  Grove,  near  Leatherhead,  then  be- 
longing to  the  Honourable  Marmaduke  Daw- 
nay  ;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  having  a  very 
dark  brown  skin,  and  with  dark  purple  flesh  ; 
the  plant  grows  vigorously,  producing  large 
leaves,  and  is  a  tolerably  free  bearer. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  lascious  fruit  than 
the  fig,  well  ripened,  in  England,  nor  is  there 
any  thing  much  more  easily  cultivated  :  we 
have  seen  bushels  on  old  walls  at  Hammer- 
smith, growing  almost  without  an  effort  of 
the  gardener,  covered  part  of  the  time  with 
old  flags  and  ragged  bunting.  The  trees  seemed 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  there  was  more  fruit 
than  was  proper  for  the  health  of  the  trees, 
and  one  half  of  them  in  high  perfection. 

The  Cultiyatiom  of   Chinkbs   Chrts- 

ANTHEKUHS  IN  THE  GaRDEN  OF  THE  HOR- 
TICULTURAL Society.  By  Donald  Mukro. 
In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  certain  number 
of  cuttings  of  each  sort  of  Chrysanthemum 
in  the  collection,  are  taken  for  the  supply  of 
flowering  plants  for  the  ensuing  season. 
The  cuttings  are  taken  frovk  the  top  shoots  of 
the  last  year's  plants.  The  pots  used  for  the 
enttings  at  flrst  are  those  generally  called 
about  London,  small  sixties.  They  are  filled 
with  mould  made  up  of  one-half  equal  por- 
tions of  loam  and  bog-mould,  and  one-half 
sand.  The  cuttings  when  prepared,  are  about 
three  inches  long ;  they  are  inserted  singly, 
one  in  each,  and  when  all  are  potted,  the 
pots  are  placed  in  a  frame  supplied  with  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  They  are  kept  in  the 
frame  until  they  are  well  rooted,  which  usually 
is  in  about  tliree  weeks  or  a  month.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  move,  they  are  placed  in 
ft  cold  frame  to  harden  a  little  before  they  are 
exposed  in  the  open  air ;  for  this  it  is  neces- 
aary  to  take  ofiT  the  lights  in  the  day-time,  and 
to  close  them  again  at  night.  About  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  plants  are  shifted  into 
forfy-eight  sized  pots  ;  they  are  then  arranged 
in  an  open  airy  piece  of  ground,  and  watered 
with  richly  manured  water,  in  which  soap- 
suds has  been  mixed.  The  pots  are  never 
plunged  in  the  earth,  as  it  is  found  they  do 
equally  well  without  it,  and  when  they  are 
plunged  in  garden  mould,  the  plants  are  con- 
tinually rooting  through  their  pots,  and  re- 
quire to  be  moved  every  week  or  fortnight ; 
besides,  the  quantity>  of  mould  in  the  pots  is 
so  small  that  it  requires  frequent  watering, 
and  when  the  pots  are  plunged  watering  is 


often  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  shoots  grow  weak  and  small.  After  the 
second  potting,  the  tops  of  all  the  plants  are 
nipped  off  to  make  them  bushy,  and  when 
they  put  out  fresh  side  shoots,  no  more  of 
these  are  allowed  to  remain  for  flowering  than 
the  plants  are  likely  to  be  able  to  support. 
In  the  month  of  August,  the  whole  are  shifted 
into  thirty-two  sized  pots,  which  are  after- 
wards arranged  in  an  open  airy  situation  as 
before,  at  such  distances  as  to  allow  the  plants 
plenty  of  room  to  grow  without  touching  each 
other's  leaves.  Here  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  frequently  moved,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  growing  through  the  pots  into 
the  earth.  It  is  also  requisite  that  the  plants 
be  now  tied  up  to  sticks.  The  compost  used 
in  the  last  potting  is  strong  loam,  with  about 
one-third  of  rotten  dung.  The  pots  are  not 
taken  under  glass  until  they  have  formed  their 
flower-buds,  and  even  until  some  of  the  earlier 
sorts  are  beginning  to  expand  their  flowers. 
In  setting  the  plants  in  a  glass-house,  for 
show,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  varieties  as 
much  as  possible.  In  the  Garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  plants  have  been  placed 
in  a  small  curvilinear  house  flfty  feet  long, 
which  holds  about  seven  hundred  pots  at  one 
time,  there  being  no  other  plants  but  Chrys- 
anthemums put  into  it  at  their  flowering 
season ;  and  at  a  moderate  calculation,  that 
quantity  exhibited  in  the  past  season  ten 
thousand  flowers  expanded  at  once.  Some  of 
the  large  plants  which  flowered  the  preceding 
season,  of  which  a  few  are  always  kept  over, 
produced  about  sixty  or  seventy  flowers  each. 
After  all  the  cuttings  that  are  wanted  are 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  the  old  mould  is  entirely 
taken  away  from  their  roots,  and  the  suckers 
are  rubbed  off ;  they  are  then  potted  in  forty- 
eight  sized  pots,  and  when  they  have  fllled 
those  with  roots,  they  are  shifted  into  thirty- 
twos.  In  the  month  of  August  they  are  either 
put  into  twenty-four  or  sixteen  siased  pots,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  vigour.  They  are 
generdly  kept  with  one  stem,  but  sometimes 
three  or  four  stems  are  allowed  to  rise  ;  each 
of  these  is  trained  to  a  stick,  and  when  the 
collection  is  taken  into  the  house  foj*  flower- 
ing, the  large  plants  are  placed  behind  the 
small  ones  ;  thus  the  size  of  their  pots  and  the 
length  of  their 'Stems  are  concealed  from  the 
view,  whilst  their  superior  height  forms  a 
good  back  to  the  whole  mass  of  plants.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  whole  collection  is  not 
taken  into  the  house  at  first ;  the  late  flowering 
sorts  are  placed  in  a  covered  pit,  or  frame, 
and  are  brought  in  as  the  earlier  ones  de- 
cline ;  thus  a  succession  of  varieties  is  kept 
up  in  equal  perfection.  And  this  makes  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  the  house  full  to 
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the  end  of  the  season^  to  keep  in  pots  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  plants,  including  all  the 
varieties  which  the  house  will  hold  at  one  time. 

[The  difference  between  our  culture  and  Mr. 
Munroe*s  is,  that  when  we  nip  the  tops  off,  it 
is  to  strike  them ;  for  the  tops  struck  in  July 
and  August,  after  the  plants  have  made  their 
chief  growth,  remain  beautifully  dwarf,  and 
flower  large  upon  a  very  small  plant.  We 
should  strike  them  in  bottom  heat,  and  go 
on  as  he  has  done,  but  ours  would  be  a  second 
crop,  and  flower  almost  down  to  the  pot.  We 
do  not  object  to  Mr.  Munroe's  method,  but 
we  never  strike  till  the  end  of  July,  and  then 
we  have  the  plant  very  dwarf,  and  the  flowers 
very  large.] 

Training  Standard  Apple  Trees  ;  by 
Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.  —  "In  a 
visit  which  I  lately  paid  to-  the  garden  of 
Joseph  Brookhouse,  Esq.  at  Warwick,  I  was 
much  pleased  with  a  method  of  training 
Standard  Apple  Trees,  which  he  has  lately 
adopted.  The  apple  trees  alluded  to  are  six 
feet  high  in  the  stems,  from  the  tops  of  which 
the  branches,  which  are  of  three  or  four  years, 
growth,  extend  outwards,  and  nearly  horizon- 
tally in  all  directions,  from  five  to  six  feet 
from  the  centre.  Round  the  tree,  at  about 
three  feet  from  the  stem,  and  at  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  placed  a  hoop,  fastened  to  stakes, 
and  towards  this  hoop  the  ends  of  the  branches 
are  directed  by  worsted  cords  fastened  to  their 
extremities,  and  to  the  hoop.  The  branches, 
by  this  means,  assume  a  curved  direction, 
straighter  near  to  their  origin  in  the  centre, 
much  arched  afterwards,  and  having  their  ex- 
tremities turned  inwards.  The  average  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  to  the  ends  of  the 
branches  thus  secured  is  about  four  feet.  The 
general  outline  of  the  tree  has  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  balloon,  and  the  cords 
which  are  attached  all  round  to  the  hoop  in  a 
slanting  direction  inwards,  increase  the  simili- 
tude. After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the 
fastenings  are  removed ;  in  winter  the  trees 
are  pruned,  the  upright  shoots  which  have 
been  made  are  shortened  to  spurs,  except 
where  fresh  branches  are  wanted  to  complete 
the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  the  whole, 
and  in  spring  the  operation  of  tying  is  re- 
peated.    The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  many 


and  important.  The  downward  inclination 
given  to  the  branches  increases  the  disposition 
to  form  blossom  buds,  and  consequently  to 
produce  more  abundantly  ;  the  foliage  is  well 
exposed  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  light 
and  air  ;  the  fruit  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  tree,  and  does  not 
suffer  from  being  shaded  by  irregularly  placed 
branches  ;  whilst  the  ligatures  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  keep  the  whole  so  steady,  that  they 
are  never  so  agitated  by  wind  as  to  lose  their 
crop  prematurely,  nor  do  the  branches  suffer 
like  those  of  other  trees,  by  lashing  each  other 
in  strong  gales  of  wind." 

[Although  these  remarks  were  read  as  long 
since  as  1822,  they  contain  many  valuable 
suggestions  applicable  to  the  present  day.] 

Destroying  Caterpillars  on  Goose- 
berry Bushes,  by  Richard  Williahs. — In 
the  spring  of  one  year,  a  very  large  number  of 
caterpillars  appeared  upon  almost  every  goose- 
berry bush  in  the  garden  heje.  Their  num- 
ber was  so  great,  that  I  thought  it  useless  to 
attempt  to  destroy  them  by  picking  them  off, 
or  by  any  other  means  which  I  had  employed 
in  former  seasons;  but  having  some  quick 
lime  fresh  from  the  kiln  ready  for  other  pur- 
poses, I  sprinkled  some  of  it  upon  the  cater- 
pillars ;  and  I  saw  that  as  soon  as  it  touched 
them  they  dropped  from  the  bushes.  I  then 
proceeded  immediately  to  sprinkle  every  bush 
in  the  garden,  taking  up  the  lime  in  my  hands 
at  first,  and  afterwards  in  a  small  wood^i 
spoon,  standing  on  the  side  from  which  the 
wind  blew,  and  dashing  it  in  among  the  leaves 
of  each  bush.  As  soon  as  all  the  caterpiiiara 
had  fallen  ofl^  I  placed  with  my  hands  roand 
the  bottom  of  the  stem  of  every  bush  about 
half  a  pint  of  lime,  to  prevent  the  caterpillars 
climbing  up,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 
But  in  about  a  month  afterwards^  a  second 
hatch  appeared  upon  some  of  the  bushes, 
when  I  again  used  the  quick  lime  with  the 
same  effect.  What  became  of  the  caterpillars 
I  do  not  know;  I  saw  a  good  many  alive  npon 
the  ground,  under  some  of  the  busheSy  the 
day  after  they  had  dropped  off,  but  I  suppose 
they  all  perished,  for  not  a  single  one  has  been 
seen  in  the  garden  this  year,  though  in  every 
preceding  year  they  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 
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jIHbrexia  rwpicola,  Miers  (rock  Alibrexia). 
— Nolan  aces. 

The  natural  order  Nolanacem  is  not  an 
eiten6iTeone,but  it  yields  aeverol  oroamenlal 
plants  to  our  gardens,  of  which  the  annual 
Nolanas,  and  the  sub-shrubby  Alana  ceelettix, 
will  be  most  familiarly  known,  all  of  them 
bearing  large  blue  petunia-like  flowers.  That 
member  of  tlie  order  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  the  plants  jast  mentioned, 
but  it  is  not  yet,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  intro- 
duced in  a  tiring  state  to  the  gardens  of  this 
country.  From  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we 
should  however  regard  it  as  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  introduction  ;  for  though  its  blossoms 
are  not  lai^e,  they  are  numerously  produced, 
and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  neat  without 
being  rigidly  formoL  Its  aspect,  moreover, 
is  altogether  different  from  that  of  anything 
which  we  now  cultivate. 

The  plant  appears  to  have  been  unnamed 
till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  although 
noticed  long  before,  in  1823.  J.  Miers,  Esq. 
has  proposedit  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  which 
he  has  nsmedj^/i'&rexJa,  a  word  ol'Grtek origin, 
applied  in  allusion  to  its  growing  naturally 
under  constant  exposure  to  the  spray  of  the 
sea ;  the  specific  name  rupicola  refers  to  its 
character  of  growing  on  rocks  :  it  does  in 
fact  spread  over  sea-side  rocks,  in  positions 
where  it  is  often  washed  by  the  surf,  and  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  spray. 

The  plant,  nhich  is  snb-shrubby,  of  aileshy 
herbaceous  texture  and  prostrate  habit,  spieads 
in   a  dense  mass  upoa  the  surface  cdT    the 


rocks  to  which  it  becomes  attached,  becoming 
numerously  branched  with  small  twigs.  These 
twigs  are  pretty  thickly  covered  with  leaves, 
which  are  small,  and  narrowly  spatula-shaped, 
somewhat  rounded  at  the  apex  ;  they  are  co- 
vered on  both  sided  rather  densely  with  short 
dark  grey  downy  hairs,  which  are  interesting 
when  magnified,  from  being  both  jointed  and 
nlso  star-shaped  (Btellate).  The  flowersgrow 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  singly,  upon  little 
stalks  about  half  an  inch  long ;  they  are  seated 
within  a  calyx  which  is  divided  into  five  linear 
segments,  and  are  themselves  barely  half  an 
inch  long,  and  funnel-shaped,  the  lower  port 
within  the  calyx  being  slender,  and  the  upper 
part  considerably  swollen  out,  ending  in  a 
narrow  border  formed  of  five  short  rounded 
lobes,  having  a  minute  toothlct  at  the  apex, 
and  becoming  retlexed  ;  they  are  of  a  fleshy 
texture  and  slightly  downy  on  the  outside  ; 
the  colour  is  pale  lilac.  The  stamens,  five  in 
number,  are  included  within  the  tubular  part 
of  the  flower,  and  are  unequal  in  length,  the 
filaments  being  slender,  tapering,  and  gla- 
brous, and  rising  out  of  dense  hairy  tufts  at 
the  l^se  of  the  tube.  The  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  from  five  to  eight  small  flesby 
drupes,  which  each  enclose  an  ovoid  rounded 
nut  of  woody  texture. 

It  was  found  by  Mr.  Miers  growing  upon 
the  rocks  in  the  Calela  of  Concon  in  Chili,  in 
the  yenr  1823,  inhabiting,  as  already  stated, 
the  rocky  sea-shore.  We  have  no  information 
of  its  flowering  season. 

Consiilerablc  difficulty  is  often  experienced 
in  the  aitificial  cultivation  of  plants  which 
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natorallj  grow  near  the  sea ;  and  this  haa 
been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  difficulty,  that 
must  always  exist,  of  imitating  with  any  de- 
gree of  success  the  conditions  und^  which 
they  are  naturally  found.  Experience,  how- 
ever,  does  not  point  out  to  us,  that  in  the  cul- 
ture of  plants  under  artificial  circumstances, 
the  greatest  amount  of  success  is  to  be  secured 
by  most  closely  following  the  conditions  under 
which  plants  are  known  to  flourish  in  their 
uncultivated  state.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  in  fact  it  may  not  be  so  ;  and  hence,  to 
discover  the  best  mode  of  artificially  culti- 
vating any  kind  of  plant  is  a  problem,  the 
true  answer  to  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  diligent  study  and  experiment,  guided  by 
the  known  laws  which  affect  the  growth  of 
plants.  It  is,  however,  highly  proper,  in  the 
case  of  an  entirely  new  subject,  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  possible  the  natural  conditions  of 
its  growth,  in  order  to  maintain  it  alive,  and 
in  a  state  of  health  adapted  for  this  further 
inquiry. 

These  considerations  may  guide  us  in  re- 
commending how  to  cultivate  the  plant  under 
notice.  It  must  have  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse ;  and  it  should  have  also  a  mild 
and  bland  atmosphere,  at  no  time  of  a  very 
arid  character,  but  rather,  on  the  other  hand, 
freely  charged  with  moisture ;  atmospheric 
moisture,  however,  must  not  be  stagnant 
about  it,  for  this  will  induce  mouldiness  and 
decay.  The  pots  iu  which  it  may  be  planted 
must  be  well  drained,  with  a  large  mass  of 
potsherds  beneath  the  soil,  which  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  sandy  loam,  as  being  one  of  the 
purest  earths  at  command  Amongst  this  soil, 
in  the  progress  of  potting,  lumps  of  soft  stone 
may  be  introduced  ;  these  lumps  may  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  egg, 
and,  before  being  used,  may  be  saturated  in  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  At  the  surface  two 
or  three  larger  lumps  of  stone — also  saturated 
with  salt — ^may  be  introduced,  and  these  may 
rise  a  few  inches  above  the  level,  the  plant 


being  fixed  between  them.  Over  these  stones, 
and  covering  the  entire  top  of  the  pot,  the 
plant  should  spread,  which  would  be  its  na- 
tural habit ;  and  in  doing  so  all  formal  train- 
ing and  pruning  should  be  avoided,  the  pic^ 
turesque  natural  growth  being  preferable  to 
the  monotonous  outline  produced  by  the  modem 
pruner  and  trainer. 

We  are  not  aware  that  in  the  cultnre  of 
sea-shore  plants  the  introduction  of  soft  stone 
saturated  with  salt,  has  ever  been  adopted. 
We  have  known  such  plants,  with  more  or 
less  advantage,  watered  with  salt  water,  and 
under  any  circumstances  a  weak  saline  solu- 
tion must  be  more  accordant  to  the  nature  of 
such  plants  than  purer  water.  We  have  also 
known  strong  brine  to  be  placed  with  the 
plants,  though  in  a  separate  vessel,  both  being 
confined  breath  a  hand-glass  kept  nearly 
closed ;  and  this  has  been  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. There  is  no  doubt  that  maritime 
'  plants  have  a  relish  for  salt,  and  it  should  be 
supplied  them,  the  only  question  being  how 
best  to  apply  it  to  suit  their  individual  wants. 
The  weak  solution,  used  at  all  times  instead 
of  common  water,  seems  to  be  the  safest 
and  best  form  in  which  it  may  be  commonly 
employed. 

The  full  exposure  of  the  phint  to  the  influ- 
ences of  light  and  of  air,  would  seem  to  be 
essential  points  in  its  management,  as  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  agencies  in  its  natural  state.  Propa- 
gation may  be  effected  either  by  cuttings  or 
by  seeds  ;  the  former  planted  in  sand,  and  not 
kept  too  moist,  and  the  latter  sown  in  sandy 
loam. 

The  species  of  Alibrexia  under  considera- 
tion, and  another,  also  from  Chili,  have  been 
well  elucidated  by  Mr.  Miers,  in  an  article 
published  in  ihe  London  Journal  of  Botany; 
and  a  beautiful  drawing  of  the  former,  from 
which  our  engraving  is  prepared,  is  giyen 
in  that  gentleman's  lUuttrattom  of  South 
American  Plants. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

PREVIOUS  TO  AND  SOTCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OP  GLENNX's  PROPERTIES  OP  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 


Ws  hardly  know  anything  which  progressed 
so  rapidly  as  the  improvement  of  florists' 
flowers  and  plants.  Although  we  can  trace 
the  existence  of  show  flowers  more  than  a 
century,  there  was  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  oldest  that  we  can  see  engraved 
up  to  the  year  1830.  A  decided  advance  was 
made  from  the  moment  Mr.  Glenny  began 
to  write,  and  this  advance  continues  in  spite 
of  the  vast  opposition  encountered  among 
dealers,  who  naturally  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  the  character  of  their  faulty  varieties,  and 
saw  that  if  the  public  once  adopted  the  pro- 


perties as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Glenny,  there  was 
an  end  to  the  purchase  of  three-fourths  of  their 
previously  popular  varieties.*  Some  of  theae 
properties  have  been  only  recently  published, 
so  that  the  flowers  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
improve ;  many  flowers  and  plants,  however, 
of  which  the  properties  were  early  published, 
have  greatly  advanced,  and  as  it  will  be  some- 


»  The  whole  of  Glenny'B  "Properties  of  Flowers 
and  Plants"  have  been  collected,  and  are  now  pub- 
lished, in  a  shilling  volame,  byHonlston  and  Stone- 
man,  Plafcernoater-row. 
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what  tmosiDg  to  tnwe  the  progress  of  iheit 
improTementy  we  mentiott  a  few  of  the  most 
popular. 

Tkb  AxniticuLA.'-^Iii  the  Florist's  Direc- 
tory, pablished  by  Cards  and  Milikeii»  and  ia 
BQndiy  other  old  boc^s,  there  hare  been  cer- 
tain things  writtoi  tinder  the  head  of  **  Cri- 
terion of  a  good  Auricula;"  evidently  done 
from  the  contemplation   of  soQie  favourite 
flower  already  raised*!  From  this  criterion  we 
may  infer,  that  an  auricula  should  be  border- 
ing on  roundness^  and  decidedly  flat :  whether 
the  green  edge  is  to  be  broad  or  narrow, 
whether  the  eye  was  to  be  large  or  small,  are 
left  altogether  undefined.     The  consequence 
was  that  even  ^e  show  flowers  were  some- 
times seen  with  scarcely  any  edge,  and  at 
othen  with  scarcely  any  ground  colour;  some 
were    starry,  as  Cockup's   Eclipse;    others 
erampled,  as  a  bad  Privateer  ;  and  there  was 
a  great  evil  to  get  over  in  selecting  seedlings 
that  deserved  prioes.    It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  value  of  sound  princif^es  was  doubted; 
men  used  to  growing  the  auricula  were  in- 
eiined  to  trust  their  own  judgment^  without 
onee  considering  that  they  had  been  wrong 
fot  many  years ;  without  once  remembering 
that,    although    seedling    prizes    had    been 
awarded  for  years,  season  alW  season)  nothing 
bad  been  added  to  our  collectionsi  and  the 
head  seedlings  had  never  been  heard  of  any 
tnore  after  they  had  won  these  prizes.    The 
properties^  as  laid  down  by  the  author  we  have 
quoted,  were  of  great  service  to  the  amateur 
pnl^c,  but  the  growers  knew  too  well  what 
they  were  about  to  encourage  the  diffusion 
of    this    useful    knowledge ;     nevertheless, 
amateurs  began  to  think  for  themselves.  When, 
as  the  author  directed,  they  looked  for  round 
flowers,  th^  would  find  none,  but  they  re- 
jected starry  ones,  and  Cockup's  Eclipse,  one 
ci  the  prettiest  ooloured  flowers  then  admit- 
ted to  show,  was  thrown  aside*     The  writer, 
in  his  esmy  on  the  properties,  tells  us  to  take 
a  pair  of  compasses  and  make  a  circle,  by 
opening  them  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  let 
this  represent  the  tube ;  open  them  then  to  a 
quarter,  to  represent  the  drde  of  white ;  open 
them  three-eighths,  to  represent  the  circle  of 
ground  colour ;  and  then  to  half  an  inch,  to 
form  the  outer  circle ;  and  this  was  said  to  be, 
and  in  fact  proves  to  be,  the  perfection  of  pro- 
poortion,  to  give  richness  to   the    auricula. 
Cockup's  Eclipse,  perhaps,  owes  its  ezpubion 
from  the  stage,  as  a  show  flower,  to  the  points 
on  its  petals,  in  some  degree,  but  to  its  large 
tube  much  more,  for  that  is  insufferable ;  yet, 
before  these  properties  were  published  for  a 
guide,  that  flower  was  almost  always  <me  of  a 
winning  pair,^— disliked,  but  the  growers  knew 
not  why ;   condemned,  but  still  used.     Its 
large  pide  tube,  a^  the  points  all  round  the 


edge,  were  the  oause  of  its  being  disliked,  but 
as  there  was  no  recognised  law  <^  taste  against 
either,  it  was  for  years  shown  with  the  Pri- 
vateer, or  the  Lancashire  Hero,  often  the  best  in 
tiie  pair  of  flowers.  Upon  the  strength  of  these 
properties  the  seedlings  of  later  days  were 
selected ;  aud  although  for  years  hardly  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  show  flowers,  those 
which  have  had  prizes  awarded  according  to 
the  properties  they  possessed  are  gradually 
becoming  favourites.  Dickson's  Unique,  the 
very  first  we  believe  that  was  noticed  under  the 
new  laws,  is  rapidly  rising  in  public  estima- 
tion, for  tiiough  it  is  nothing  like  perfect,  it 
surpasses  most  of  the  other  show  flowers. 

Thx  Polyanthus    is    almost    the   only 
flower  which  can  be  tolerated  with  a  scalloped 
edge,  and  this  is  decided  by  its  peculiar  na- 
ture ;  the  flower  has  five  or  six  divisions  nearly 
down  to  the  eye,  or  yellow  circle  within  the 
colour,  and  every  division  being  a  sort  of 
heart  shape  at  top,  that  is  to  say,  indented  in 
the  middle^  it  forms  of  itself  a  scallop.     Its 
peculiar  character,  then,  being  determined,  so 
far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  true  circle  is  out 
of  the  question ;  not  that  it  might  not,  if  de- 
sirable, be  got  as  perfectly  round  as  the  auricula, 
but  there  is  another  peculiarity,-^the  divisions 
down  to  the  eye,  that  is  to  say,  through  the 
ground  colour,  being  laced  with  yellow  or 
lemon  colour,  and  this  lacing  going  all  round 
the  edges  of  the  scallops,  unlike  any  other 
fiower,  the  only  point  tluat  could  secure  uni- 
formity was  to  have  this  lacing  go  down  the 
centre  of  each  division,  and  so  form  a  com- 
plete subdivision  to  match  the  lacing  down 
the  divisions,  every  one  being  so  alike  that  the 
flower  should  look  as  if  it  were  formed  of 
twice  the  number  of  divisions.    The  improve- 
ments most  required,  then,  to  enrich  its  appear- 
ance have  in  the  main  points  been  recognised 
of  old ;  Mr.  Glenny's  properties  determined 
that  the  shallower  the  scallops  were,  the  better^ 
and  that  the  lacing  should  be  positively  uni- 
form.    The   show   Polyanthuses,   even   the 
best  of  them,  are  too  deeply  divided,  giving 
the  flower  too  much  the  figure  of  a  star,  in- 
stead of  each  division  and  subdivision  being 
gently  scalloped  with  so  many  segments  of 
circles.  The  prevailing  faults  of  the  polyanthus 
generally,  are:  first,  indistinctness  of  the  ground 
colour,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  rough  on  the  edges, 
as  if  they  were  dabs  of  colour,  instead  of  being 
clear  and  well  defined  ;   the  yellow  of  the 
lacing  is  of  a  difierent  shade  to  the  yellow  of 
the  eye,  and  the  eye  itself  often  of  two  shades 
of  yellow;  a  disposition  to  be  blotched  with  a 
deeper  yellow  (even  some  of  the  show  flowers, 
held  in  some  esteem  for  their  size  or  their 
bold  trussing,  ix  strength  of  growth,  are  by  no 
means  free  of  this  fault)  :  the  centre  subdivi- 
sion is  not  so  deep  in  many  varieties  as  the 
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indentation  where  the  actual  division  of  the 
flower  takes  place,  so  that  instead  of  forming 
uniform  scallops,  they  exhibited  every  other 
one  of  a  different  character.  To  observe  a 
flower  of  this  kind  bj  the  side  of  one  mode- 
rately accurate  on  that  principle,  is  sufficient 
to  offend  even  an  unpractised  eye,  though  the 
observer  may  be  unable  to  explain  why  he 
does  not  like  it  so  well.  Burnard's  Formosa 
has  been  held  up  as  one  of  the  fine  vai'ieties,  but 
the  scallops  are  indented  greatly  too  much  ; 
and  some  of  the  larger  and  coarser  varieties 
have  the  great  fault  of  indistinctness,  defective 
lacing,  deep  scalloping,  and  two  colours  or 
shades  of  yellow.  Our  author  holds  it  indis- 
pensable that  the  scallops  should  be  shallow, 
by  which  the  flower  approaches  the  complete 
circle  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  a  scalloped 
flower  can  ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  a  circle  the 
better.  The  flower,  from  this  very  improve- 
ment, looks  bolder,  larger,  better  filled  up. 
The  yellow  should  form  as  perfect  a  circle  as 
in  the  auricula,  and  the  lacing  should  be  un- 
interrupted from  this  yellow  circle  round  every 
division,  and  return  down  the  centre,  where 
the  subdivision  takes  place,  and  be  perfectly 
the  same  width.  The  divisions  should  just  go 
through  the  ground  colour,  but  not  crack  the 
yellow ;  the  flower  should  be  perfectly  flat, 
the  divisions  not  be  perceptible  from  the  sub- 
divisions ;  the  yellow  should  be  as  wide  from 
the  edge  of  the  tube  as  the  coloured  and  laced 
portion  is  from  the  edge  of  the  yellow,  or,  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  definition  as  exemplifies  the 
auricula,  the  compasses  opened  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  should  make  the  circle  for  the  tube, 
opened  three-eights,  it  should  make  the  circle 
for  the  yellow,  and  opened  five- eighths  to  reach 
the  outside  of  the  bloom.  The  pips  should 
have  six  divisions  and  six  subdivisions.  Co- 
lour is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  Mr.  Glenny  has, 
in  all  cases,  wisely  we  think,  adopted  that  plan; 
for  no  two  persons  agree  upon  the  shade  of 
colour  which  is  prettiest  in  anything  :  florists, 
as  well  as  amateurs,  prizing  that  the  most  of 
which  they  have  the  least ;  but  he  in  all  things 
requires,  that  whatever  be  the  shade,  it  should 
be  dense,  which  may  be  best  defined  thus  : — 
A  white  flower  dyed  with  pink  would  exhibit 
a  watery  poor  appearance,  as  if  the  white  was 
struggling  to  be  foremost,  but  a  flower  of 
which  the  whole  composition  was  pink,  would 
look  rich  if  ever  so  light.  Another  thing  may 
describe  it ;  the  colour  inside  a  geranium 
petal  is  often  dense,  and  the  outside  washy, 
or  poor.  In  short,  on  water-coloured  draw- 
ings, the  body  colours  are  dense,  the  transparent 
colours  are  not ;  the  lightest  possible  shade 
may  be  as  dense  as  a  scarlet.  To  return  to  the 
Polyanthus ;  it  is  at  present  very  imperfect, 
and  there  is  great  room  for  improvement ;  not 
only  so,  the  flower  is  capable  of  being  per- 


fected. There  is  no  obstacle  of  any  kind  to 
its  improvement,  but  the  flower  is  so  univer- 
sally grown  as  a  border  flower,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  good  seed  unless  everything  of 
the  kind  is  discarded ;  no  primrose,  cowslip^ 
oxlip,  or  common  polyanthus,  should  be  grown 
near  the  few  choice  ones  from  which  seed  is 
to  be  saved. 

Th£  Tuup. — Some  have  objected  to  Mr. 
61enny*s  want  of  definition  in  the  form  of  tlie 
Tulip ;  Mr.  Groom  differs  from  him  altoge- 
ther. A  northern  writer  takes  Mr.  Glenny's 
form,  while  he  writes  against  it,  and  sundry 
old  writings  are  altc^ether  opposed.  Mr. 
Glenny,  it  will  be  observed,  fixes  the  stand- 
ard in  a  way  which  nobody  can  mistake  ;  it  ia 
to  form  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  hoUow 
ball  or  globe  ;  he  was  the  first  to  fix  it,  in  op- 
position to  all  previous  writers,  at  a  portion 
of  a  globe.  The  old  authors  decided  it  should 
be  in  form  of  a  cup,  without  informing  us 
what  sort  of  cup ;  but  as  they  afterwards  de- 
fine a  little  what  they  mean,  by  saying  it 
should  project  horizontally,  and  then  turn  up^ 
we  are  to  presume  they  meant  the  common 
drinking  horn.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
definite  than  a  portion  of  a  hollow  globe  or 
ball;  and  in  reply  to  the  remark  that  it  was 
undecided,  Mr.  Glenny  insists  that  every  shade 
between  one-third  and  one-half  is  perfect,  and 
one  not  better  than  another  ;  that  all  it  ex- 
ceeded the  half  or  fell  short  of  a  third,  would 
be  bad ;  and  for  our  own  part,  it  seems  to  osi 
that  other  authorities  must  give  way  to  the 
more  experienced.  But  we  recollect  to  have 
seen  at  a  small  meeting  of  florists  a  bloom  of, 
we  think,  Clark's  Musidora,  almost  as  dark  as 
a  breeder,  that  was  as  near  as  possible  half  a 
hollow  ball.  It  was  not,  of  course,  level  on 
the  edge,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  we 
come  to  that,  we  think  ;  but  it  was  measured, 
and  guaged,  and  decided  that,  in  respect  to  its 
general  form,  it  was  as  near  the  standard  as  may 
be,  and  aU  agreed  that  it  was  beautiful.  In 
the  warm  room  it  soon  opened  rather  more, 
preserved  its  cup- like  shape,  but  was  a  com- 
plete third,  where  it  remained  for  hours,  and  at 
night  went  back  to  rather  <3loser  than  hal£ 
Now,  in  every  stage  of  that  flower,  from  the 
time  it  was  half  a  globe  to  the  opening  out  to  a 
third,  it  was  to  our  fancy  the  perfection  of  form* 
With  respect  to  the  marking  of  a  tulip  there  is 
but  little  difference  of  opinion  now  ;  Mr. 
Glenny  holds  that  in  a  flamed  flower  the  flame 
ought  not  to  run  into  the  feather,  and  that  in 
a  feathered  flower  the  feather  ought  not  to  go 
so  low  down  the  sides  of  the  petal  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  purity  of  the  bottom,  nor  ought 
the  beam  or  flame.  There  ought  to  be  a  large 
portion  of  the  base  perfectly  clear  of  any 
colour. but  its  own  pure  yellow  or  its  own  pure 
white.     The  marking  on  the  six  petals  (or,  as 
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fiome  of  tbe  botanists  would  persuade  us,  the 
outer  three  divisions  are  the  calyx,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  saj  the  three  petals  and  the  three 
sepals)  should  be  alike,  for  a  want  of  uni- 
formity in  this  destroys  the  beautiful  effect 
altogether.  The  thickness  of  the  petal  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  holding  its  form,  retaining  its 
colour,  and  producing  a  clear  white  or  yeUow; 
for  thin  petals  are  always  transparent,  watery, 
poor,  independently  of  their  fading  soon  and 
going  out  of  form.  Smoothness  on  the  edge 
Is  manifestly  necessary,  as  all  rough  edges  are 
blemishes  in  everybody's  eye,  and  pointed 
petals  would  destroy  the  cup-form  altogether. 
Bed  ttdips  are  not  looked  at  so  squeamishly  ; 
gaudy  colours  are  necessary,  and  the  higher 
coloured  flowers  are  for  the  most  part  stained 
in  the  bottom.  All  writers,  not  Mr.  Glenny 
merely,  but  all  the  other  writers,  seem  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  breeder  colour  ;  that 
tbe  entire  colour  of  the  breeder  should  be 
concentrated  into  stripes  and  feathering,  or 
beaming,  which  consequently  come  much 
darker  than  the  original  breeder  colour,  which 
in  the  very  best  breeders  is  dull  compared  with 
tbe  colour  of  the  markings  when  broken. 
The  height  of  tulips  is  of  no  importance  as 
regards  their  quality ;  whatever  there  happens 
to  be  least  of,  and  most  wanted,  takes  the  lead 
in  preference  ;  but  a  tulip  is  quite  as  valuable 
eighteen  inches  high,  as  three  feet.  The  tulip 
fancy,  although  attempted  to  be  divided  by 
some  writers,  have  come  to  a  complete  avowal 
that  the  properties  laid  down  by  Mr.  Glenny 
are  the  only  right  and  proper  ones,  and  that 
tho  opponents  have  no  excuse  for  their  silly 
endeavours  to  keep  up  an  opposition.  There 
18  no  flower  on  which  the  proposed  standard 
bas  had  more  effect.  In  many  places  flowers 
are  discarded  if  stained  at  the  bottom.  Even  a 
tinge  at  the  bottom  of  the  colour  is  a  drawback, 
though  the  bottom  beyond  it  be  clean ;  and  if 
tbe  colour  reaches  low  enough  down  to  break 
into  the  round  pure  base  of  a  tulip,  it  is  con- 
sidered very  faulty.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  sooner  all  Societies  avow  the 
standard  on  which  flowers  are  to  be  judged,  the 
better. 

Thb  Hyacinth. — There  is  no  flower  among 
tbe  whole  range  of  those  to  which  properties 
bave  been  dictated,  so  thoroughly  short  of  per- 
fection as  the  Hyacinth,  and  it  will  take  some 
years  to  make  much  advance.  The  closeness 
of  the  spike  of  flowers  may  be  found  in  many, 
but  the  individual  pips  are  far  short  of  being 
round,  and  still  farther  from  symmetrical.  The 
petals  are,  for  the  most  part,  ragged,  pointed, 
confused.  The  best  individual  pips  are  to  be 
found  in  some  varieties  which  have  them  too 
far  apart,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
tbe  points  which  may  be  found  in  several  dif- 
ferent varieties,  will  one  day  be  combined  in 


a  new  sort ;  this  would  be  a  great  advance. 
There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  argument  need- 
ful to  show  that  the  spike  of  bloom  should  be 
formed  of  round  symmetrical  flowers,  touching 
each  other,  and  tapering  towards  the  top  to  a 
single  bloom,  which  should  form  a  crown.  In 
single  and  ill-shaped  flowers  we  have  veryAiany 
that  are  remarkably  close  together,  single  ones 
especially,  but  there  is  a  confusion  about  them 
that  takes  off  all  the  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a 
florist.  Ther«  are  a  few  which  have  a  very 
near  approach  to  the  well-formed  spike,  and 
even  approximate  to  closeness  also,  but  the 
individual  pips  are  not  round,  nor  double 
enough.  The  single  flowers  should  consist  of 
one  row  or  circle  of  rounded  petals ;  the  double 
ones  of  three  or  four  rows,  lying  over  one 
another,  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof. 

The  CROCud. — Simple  as  this  flower  appears, 
it  is  astonishing  the  difference  there  is  between 
a  well  and  an  ill-formed  flower.  Mr.  Glenny's 
original  paper  on  this  subject  was  thought 
frivolous  ;  the  Crocus  was  looked  upon  as  an 
early  brilliant  flower,  and  then  it  all  ended  ; 
the  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  striped,  were  the 
only  distinctions  thought  of,  and  it  was  thought 
to  be  descending  too  much  to  say  anything 
about  what  the  properties  should  be  to  con- 
stitute perfection.  However,  there  is  one 
seemingly  universal  property  applicable  to  all 
things, — breadth  of  petal :  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  now  numerous  varieties  of  the  crocus 
are,  when  expanded,  a  star  of  six  points  ;  but 
the  properties  which  constitute  perfection  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  tulip.  The  rich  ap- 
pearance of  the  cup  form  throws  a  charm 
over  the  crocus  which,  imperfect  as  they  have 
yet  been  seen,  throws  all  others  into  the  shade. 
Nobody  can  form  an  idea,  without  seeing  some 
of  the  worst  and  some  of  the  best,  what  a 
magic  there  is  in  the  simple  difference  between 
a  wide  and  a  narrow  petal.  The  Dutch  growers 
of  tulips  and  crocuses  are  already  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  English  taste  founded  upon 
the  properties  laid  down,  and  we  shall  not  be 
long  before  we  have  offered  in  the  Dutch  cata- 
logues, varieties,  accompanied  by  an  assu- 
rance, that  they  are  well- formed  English 
show  flowers.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  much 
distinction  made  in  the  English  catalogues,  but 
we  have  seen  twenty  sorts,  and  one  or  two 
pretty  good  we  pointed  out  as  the  nearest  we 
could  see  to  the  description  of  a  perfect  flower. 
These  will  doubtless  be  offered  with  a  good 
character  whenever  they  come  out,  and  the 
remainder  will  not  be  wanted  ;  they  were  for 
the  most  part  new  ones  from  Holland,  and 
none  but  the  best  were  ordered. 

The  Cineraria. — The  properties  of  the 
Cineraria  were  not  thought  of  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  papers,  and  they  created 
pretty  nearly  as  much  surprise  as  the  pro- 
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pertied  of  the  Heartsease.  No  one  oould  look 
at  the  pimping  starlike  flowers,  with  narrow 
petab,  not  half  so  wide  as  the  distance  from 
one  to  the  other,  with  deep  notches  at  the 
ends,  and  fancy  it  possible  to  make  it  into  a 
circular  flower ;  but  the  confldence  inspired  by 
othea  published  properties  induced  florists  to 
try  their  skill,  and  judges  to  adopt  the  stand- 
ard. We  now  have  the  petals  widened  to 
touching,  the  notch  in  some  varieties  dis- 
appeared, the  texture  in  others  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  Colours  diversified  in  all  ways; 
and  if  those  who  have  to  give  prises  for  the 
new  ones  will  abide  strictly  by  the  rules,  and 
give  no  prizes  to  secondary  qualities,  we  shall 
soon  see  the  standard  very  closely  approached, 
if  not  wholly  atteined.  No  flower  ought  to  have 
a  prize  unless  it  has  some  decided  improve- 
ment over  all  others.  Some  one  feature  bor- 
dering on  perfection  should  be  attained,  before 
certificates,  or  any  other  distinctions,  should  be 
given  to  a  new  flower  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
favouritism  or  carelessness  in  awards,  we 
should  not  have  the  number  of  very  middling 
flowers  that  now  fill  catalogues,  and  half  flU 
the  tables  at  puUio  shows. 

The  Banuvculus  had  already  approached 
in  some  of  its  varieties  a  very  respeetaUe 
standard,  but  in  even  this  flower  the  properties 
being  more  clearly  defined  has  been  useful 
Some  of  Messrs.  Tyso  and   Son's  seedlings 
have  been  valued  for  their  near  apfuroximation 
to  the  properties  laid  down ;  and  Mr.  Light- 
body's  principal  seedlings  are  appreciated  on 
the  same  account.    The  Ranunculus  should 
be  two-thirds  of  a  ball ;  there  is  no  mistaking 
this ;  a  straight-sided  flower,  with  high  shoul- 
der and  flat  face,  is  no  longer  valued.     The 
thin  petalled  flowers,  although  very  pretty, 
have  been  thrown  into  the  shade.    Now  that 
the  evil  is  pointed  out,  everybody  can  see  that 
thin  petals  will  not  bold  their  form,  that  they 
cannot  be  so  full  a  white  or  yellow,  nor  can 
they  be  half  so  perfect  of  any  other  colour  ; 
their  petals  are  always  semi-transparent  and 
watery  in  appearance,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  look  so  rich.     A  thick  broad 
petal,  with  its  smooth  edges,  will  hold  itself 
in  form,  while  the  thin  ones  are  good  for  little 
or  nothing.     We  want  a  few,  of  any  colour, 
of  the  proper  form  (two-thirds  of  a  ball),  and 
the  ranunculus  would  be  almost  a  new  flower. 
Th£  Pakst  is  one  of  the  flowers  which, 
even  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  race  of 
growers,  was  a  mean  little  weed,  hoed  out  of 
all  the  gardens  in  which  it  obtruded  itself,  as 
not  worth  notice*      To   Mr.  Thompson,   of 
Iver,  do  we  owe  its  rapid  advance   in  size, 
which  was  at  first  the  onlj  property  appre- 
ciated, and  in  the  diversity  of  colours,  which 
were  admired  or  condenmed,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  individual  giving  an   opinion. 


Nothing  oomld  be  mneh  worse  tlian  liie  &* 
vourite  flowers,  when  the  properties  of  the 
pansy  were  first  proposed ;  they  were  loeg, 
jagged  edged,  deeply  indented,  looee,  thin,  and 
ragged,  and  nearly  every  variety  had  the  three 
lower  petals  of  different  colourSb  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  also,  that  although  the  required 
qualifications  were  strongly  disputed  at  firs^ 
the  best  florists  now  unanimously  approve  and 
act  upon  them ;  so  much  so,  that  judges  would 
be  considered  to  have  some  sinister  object  if  they 
awarded  prises  upon  any  other  principle  than 
the  near  approach  of  the  flower  to  the  standard. 

Thb  Dahlia.— The  form  of  the  Dahlia 
must  be  two-thirds  of  a  ball ;  and  the  principle 
is  good,  for,  although  half  a  ball  would  shorf 
as  well  to  look  exactly  down  on,  it  requires 
more  thickness  to  give  richness  to  the  ordinary 
view  of  the  flower.  No  one  has  yentured  of 
late  years  to  dispute  one  of  the  points,  thongk 
several  have  given  the  same  criterion  of  a 
good  dahlia  as  their  own  opinion,  instead  of 
the  criterion  originally  laid  down.  This  B<iwer» 
like  the  pansy,  has  very  nearly  approaohed 
the  standard  of  perfeotioB. 

GraaANimfs. — The  Geranium  was  as  ain* 
gularly  formed  as  the  pansy ;  but  as  if  the 
writer  was  wedded  to  the  same  form  for 
everything,  even  the  geranium  must  be  round. 
The  approach  to  this  has  been  slow  but  sare^ 
and  Hr.  Beck  has  now  left  all  the  raisers 
behind  him,  with  a  few  novelties.  Not  that 
even  his  are  round,  bat  they  are  immeaaoraftily 
better  than  most  of  the  varieties  in  onltiTa- 
tion,  and  approach  very  doas  to  the  standard 
of  excellence.  Perhaps  the  writer's  greatest 
triumph  over  prejudioe  has  been  in  thisflower. 
The  enthusiasm  of  collectors  to  seize  upom 
anything  that  would  diversify  their  sfeocka, 
rendered  great  services  to  raisers,  who  pvesaad 
I  into  the  market  hundreds  that  weve  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  they  were  bloomed.  The 
flower  is  fonnd  to  be  more  rich  in  appearance^ 
more  beautiful  as  a  single  bk>om,  and  mere 
compact  and  handsome  in  a  truss,  in  proportion 
as  they  attain  the  properties  pointed  out.  The 
awards  at  Ghiswiek  are  all  founded  upon  this 
standard. 

Thb  Ybsubka  was  conddered  by  many  as 
a  plant  only  for  bedding  out,  and  not  a  flonata' 
flower ;  but  the  attention  to  the  plant  induced 
by  these  properties  has  proved  it  otherwise^ 
and  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  their 
advantage.  Nobody  ever  dreamed  of  the  Yer* 
bena,  of  which  we  a  few  years  ago  had  very 
few  varieties,  becoming  a  florists'  flower.  The 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  of  Verbena  Melindre^ 
whose  creeping  habit  and  fiery  colour  ren- 
dered it  the  finest  of  the  bedding-out  subjects^ 
were  narrow-lobed,  notched,  windmilUlike 
shaped ;  but  in  the  teeth  of  this,  Mr.  Glenny 
insisted  upon  the  flower  being  round  to  be 
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perfect :  there  waa  nobody  who  did  not  smile 
at  the  apparent  fcrflj,  but  it  was  soon  acted 
upon,  for  nobodj  would  buy  narrow-lobed 
varieties,  and  we  soon  had  them  almost  touch* 
ing  each  other  and  losing  the  notch.  Of  course^ 
there  were  those  who  could  not  anticipate  a 
oirde,  and  considered  the  attempt  nonsense, 
but  they  soon  found  that  the  wider  the  lobes 
were  the  more  handsome  the  flower,  and  that 
carrying  on  this  principle  till  they  touched 
each  other,  would  make  the  windmiU  a  cir- 
cular figure.  Considerably  wider  segments 
have  already  been  attained,  and  every  year 
gives  us  improvement.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  doubtful,  that  time,  and  constantly  saving 
aeed  from  the  best  flowers,  will  give  us  the  form 
we  wish  to  obtain.  The  points  respecting  the 
plants  and  the  truss,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  Narcissus  runs  out  into  so  many  va- 
rieties, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  of 
their  present  qualities.  It  must,  however,  be 
obvious,  that  if  the  white  or  yellow  star-like 
lay  which  the  flower  exhibits  when  open, 
were  perfectly  round  instead  of  being,  as 
they  all  are,  crumpled  and  pointed,  it  would 
greatly  improve  it  in  appearance.  The  Nar- 
cissus is  a  flower  worth  trying  to  improve,  be- 
cause it  already  possesses  thickness  of  substance, 
which  in  all  flowers  is  a  grand  desideratum. 
The  cup  which  occupies  the  centre  of  almost 
aU  the  varieties  is  a  rich  yellow,  even  among 
the  meet  common  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  more  prominent  this  is,  the  hand- 
somer the  flower.  The  more  circular  the 
white  or  yellow  petals  whidi  form  a  ray 
around  it,  the  better.  Then,  as  to  the  truss,  no 
matter  what  flower  it  is,  the  undivided  blooms 
should  touch  each  other,  so  that  there  shonM 
be  no  vacancy — ^but  not  lap  over  each  other, 
as  that  would  be  a  loss  of  size.  To  do  this 
neatly,  the  foot  stalks  must  be  of  the  proper 
length  to  allow  it,  and  as  short  foot  stidks 
would  draw  in  the  head  or  truss  too  much, 
the  long  ones  must  be  stiff  and  elastic,  to  hold 
all  the  flowers  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Casnatiok  and  Picotee  are,  so  far  as 
form  is  concerned,  alike  in  properties  ;  and  in 
the  original  promulgation  of  these  the  author 
and  the  old  florists  were  at  war  ;  but  then  there 
was  always  a  war  between  the  northern  and 
the  southern  florists  besides,  and  so  fuel  was 
in  the  first  instance  added  to  fire.  The  pro- 
perties of  the  Carnation  had  been  given  by 
Maddo<^,  but  in  the  usual  indefinite  and  un- 
certain manner,  that  people  interpreted  which 
way  they  liked.  The  reducing  the  form  to  a  dis- 
tinct figure,  half  a  ball,  was  opposed  by  all 
parties :  among  others,  Mr.  Bates  wrote 
strongly  against  it,  as  one  of  those  imprac- 
ticable things  which  would  become  a  non- 
entity from  the  extreme  difliculty  of  obtaining 
it.     Since  the  rules  have  been  promulgated, 


explanations  between  Messrs.  Bi^tes  and  the 
author  have  convinced  Mr.  Bates  that  Mr. 
Olenny's  notions  ar^  not  in  reality  opposed  to 
him,  because  it  is  possible  to  possess  all  the 
advantages  he  requires,  and  be  up  to  the  pre- 
sent standard  also.  Three  rows  of  well-dis- 
posed petals,  and  a  few  to  form  the  crown,  are 
quite  enough  to  make  the  half  circle,  if  pro- 
perly disposed.  The  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  class  of  the  flower,  which  should  be 
seen  in  every  petal,  will'  be  admitted  when  it 
is  considered,  that  unless  there  be  a  line 
drawn  somewhere,  there  would  be  no  telling  a 
flake  from  a  bizarre,  and  the  proper  place  to 
draw  the  line  is  where  the  flower  is  perfect. 
If  a  flower  be  a  bizarre  it  is  distinguished  by 
having  two  different  colours  on  a  white  ground 
on  each  petal ;  of  course,  then,  if  any  petal 
has  only  one  colour  it  cannot  be  a  bizarre. 
Where  there  is  only  one  colour  on  the  white 
ground  of  all  the  petals,  it  is  called  a  flake,  but  if 
any  petal  has  no  colour  or  no  white,  it  is  called 
a  run  petal,  and  the  flower  is  disqualified. 
The  propriety  of  requiring  every  petal  per- 
fect can  hardly  be  questioned,  because  if  there 
were  one  allowed  to  be  diflbrent,  there  is  no 
reason  why  two  should  not  be,  and  if  two 
there  might  be  more.  The  Picotee  is  differ- 
ently marked,  but  in  form  and  all  other  matters 
it  is  the  same  as  the  carnation. 

The  Pnat. — So  many  of  the  Societies  have 
openly  avowed  their  intention  to  abide  by  the 
properties  laid  down  for  this  fiower,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being  universally 
approved  through  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  in  the  north  they  used  to  be 
content  with  two  rows  of  petals  ;  and  though 
a  pink  then  was  pretty,  it  lay  like  a  dish  upon 
the  stand,  and  was  never  esteemed  as  a  full 
flower.      How  far  we   may  ever  flnd  that 
ridiculous  system  disturbed   remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  sooner  the  better.     The  semi- 
double  Indian  Pink  would  remind  any  one  of  a 
good  many  of  the  northern  kinds,  and  when 
they  have  been  purchased  in  the  south,  have 
been  quickly  thrown  aside.    The  pink  requires 
to  be  half  a  ball  as  much  as  a  carnation  or 
picotee,  and  the  appearance  of  any  vacancy  or 
looseness  would  here'condemn  a  stand ;  whereas, 
in  the  north,  in  some  places  they  pull  out  all 
but  the  two  rows  of  the  best  petals,  and  form 
a  little  bit  of  a  crown  sometimes  with  one  or 
two  of  the  petals,  which  they  twist  round  to 
fill  up  part  of  the  hole  they  have  made  by 
pulling  the  rest  out     The  beauty  of  a  pink, 
besides  its  doubleness,  consists  in  the  edges  of 
the  petals  being  smooth  instead  of  jagged,  the 
lacing  being  perfect  instead  of  partial,  and  the 
white  being  pure.     Again,  the  petal  must  be 
thick  to  secure  a  good  white,  retain  its  cha- 
racter well,  and  preserve  its  form  and  colour. 
Thin  petals  will  never  do  this»  so  that,  were 
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a  flower  in  other  respects  all  due  could 
wish,  it  would  be  alniost  useless  unless  the 
texture  were  firm  and  thick.  Bun  petab  in 
pinks  mean  those  with  no  colour  or  no  white 
in  them,  and  one  is  as  fatal  as  the  other. 

The  Chbtsanthemusi.  —  No  cultivated 
flower  had  so  little  to  recommend  it  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  :  as  it  was  for  years  exhi- 
bited, there  was  neither  form  nor  character  ;  a 
bunch  or  head  of  ragged  blooms,  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  single  redeeming  point, 
was  the  best  that  could  be  produced  even  with 
all  the  aid  of  greenhouses  or  pits,  or  other 
buildings.  Joined  to  this,  the  plants  were 
mostly  as  ragged  and  as  ugly  as  their  blooms,  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  nothing 
but  the  time  of  year  at  which  they  were  pro- 
duced rendered  them  at  all  acceptable.  For 
years,  too,  it  was  supposed  they  would  not 
seed  in  this  countr}' ;  but  skill  soon  overcame 
this  imaginary  obstacle,  and  from  tlie  seed- 
lings of  this  country  the  best  now  in  cultiva- 
tion have  been  selected.  In  this,  as  in  other 
ifiowers,  some  guide  was  wanted  by  which  a 
good  one  could  be  selected  from  a  lot  of  bad 
ones,  and  hence  the  properties  were  published, 
not  to  accommodate  the  characters  of  those  in 
cultivation,  but  an  entirely  new  character — a 
new  model  of  perfection.  There  was  no  means 
of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  grower  the 
necessity  of  perseverance  in  raising  seedlings, 
but  that  of  showing  him  what  was  wanted, 
and  how  far  removed  the  present  ones  were 
from  that  standard.  The  raising  of  these  plants 
from  seed  is,  however,  in  its  infancy,  and 
much  care  is  to  be  used  in  selecting  and  sav- 
ing from  the  new  ones  only  such  as  are  in 
some  conspicuous  feature  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  old.  A  new  colour  should  not  justify 
selling  a  bad  flower,  though  it  might  be  par- 
donable to  save  seed  from  it  to  raise  others  of 
the  colour  that  are  better  formed.  The  round- 
ness, thickness,  fulness,  and  freedom  from 
notches,  good  centre  and  symmetry,  are  self- 
evident  qualities  that  should  and  would  have 
been  generally  recognised. 

The  HnoDODENDRON  is  one  of  the  most 
grand  and  beautiful  objects  in  the  open  ground, 
and  deserves  to  be  among  the  most  promi- 
nent in  any  department  of  a  good  establish- 
ment. Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
perties, no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
form  of  a  new  flower,  and  so  long  as  new  colours 
could  be  found,  they  were  preserved  with  ex- 
traordinary care  and  sold  as  new  varieties, 
which  in  truth  they  were.  All  the  most  rich 
and  beautiful  coloured  varieties  of  Smith's 
among  the  bronzes  and  bronzy-yellows,  are  of 
large  size  and  bad  form,  and  no  one  but  such 
as  may  have  seen  some  near  the  character  they 
ought  to  be,  could  or  can  form  the  least  idt  a 
of  the  vast  improvement.      Round  blooms, 


slightly  cupped,  form,  when  close  togethar,  « 
handsome  rich  truss,  and  reflect  their  ooioan 
to  the  best  advantage  ;  those  which  are  frilled 
and  pointed, — ^those  with  deep  divisions^  have 
a  loose  divided  looking  truss ;  those  which  have 
weak  footstalks  cannot  hold  their  blooms  ap 
in  that  position  which  can  alone  form  a  oomr 
pact  head.  We  are,  it  is  true,  getting  on  with 
more  regard  to  size  and  colour  than  form,  but 
as  better  formed  ones  come  to  hand  of  the 
same  colour,  we  shall  assuredly  discard  the 
present  plants  with  theur  very  ugly  shaped 
blooms.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  merit 
of  those  beautiful  varieties  which  have  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Norbiton,  but. the 
best  formed  of  these  should  alone  be  (H^par 
gated,  and  not  all  of  them;  and  seed  from 
them  among  good  formed  ones,  or  from  good 
formed  ones  placed  among  them,  would  doubt- 
less be  of  some  value  ;  nevertheless,  from  the 
complexion  of  many,  the  recently  Uoomed,  if 
we  except  the  Exeter  campanulatum  hybridum, 
show  a  bad  origin.  Nothing  can  make  up  for 
departing  from  the  properties  laid  down. 

The  Azalea  indica  has  a  flower  con- 
structed like  that  of  the  rhododendron,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  no  truss,  nor  does  the  bloom 
come  so  completely  at  the  ends  of  the  great 
branches.     There  is  no  material  diflerence  in 
the  description  of  the  properties  required. 
In  this  flower  rapid  strides  have  been  made. 
Let  any  one  look  at  the  indica  alba  and  in- 
dica   phoenicea    by    the    side  of   variegata, 
Gladstanesii,   lateritia,   and  others  of  their 
stamp,  and  the  value  of  the  approach  to  the 
properties  as  laid  down  will  be  instantly  ap- 
parent in  a  remarkable  degree;  and  yet  all 
these  fall  inflnitely  short  of  the  standard.     In 
flne,  since  the  improved  ones  have  come  out, 
the  finest  colours  in  ill-shaped  flowers  have 
been  blown  upon,  and  many  may  be  thrown 
away ;   but  especially  the  common  alba  and 
phoonicea  are  rendered  useless,  while  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  new  kinds  shown  lately  have 
been   nearly   unnoticed  on  account  of  their 
form  being  similar  to  those  two,  or  worse. 
Thickness  of  substance,  which  is  held  out  as  a 
quality  of  the  first  importance,  has  so  com- 
pletely captivated  the  lovers  of  the  flower,  that 
we  doubt  very  much  if  without  that  feature 
any  new  variety  would  be  tolerated  as  a  show 
flower,  whatever  it  may  attract,  or  however  it 
may  be  purchased  as  a  means  of  seeding  or 
causing  others  to  seed.     The  habit  of  these 
plants  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us  as  the 
flowers.      The  sorts  we  have  mentioned  will 
support  themselves  in  any  form  you  wish  them 
to  grow  ;  they  will  cover  every  portion  with 
leaves,  and  ultimately  with  flowers  ;  and  there- 
fore they  have  great  claims,  while  they  by 
contrast  take  from  all  the  others  which  are 
inferior  in  that  respect.    Upon  the  whole,  the 
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ariterion  of  a  good  azalea,  seeing  bs  we  do 
the  present  approaches  to  perfection  and 
imagining  the  rest,  cannot  be  amended. 

The  Bose. — ^Nobodj  ventured  to  give  even 
A  hint  as  to  the  properties  of  the  Rose,  till 
the  present  author  ventured  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  year  after  year  new  roses 
coming  out  constantly  worse  than  the  old  ones, 
and  also  seeing  that  the  public  professed  not 
to  know  a  good  one  from  a  bad  one.  There 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  a  point  omitted 
that  would  add  to  its  beauty  as  a  plant  and  a 
flower,  nor  one  adopted  which  is  not  calculated 
to  improve  the  present  race.  The  same  prin- 
ciples, however,  guide  the  adoption  of  aU  the 
points,  and  we  must  say,  that  on  going  round 
tbe  exhibitions  of  roses  in  pots,  as  we  have  of 
late,  vainly  trying  to  find  a  dozen  so  good  as 
our  Old  Cabbage  and  Provence  roses,  we 
cannot  help  looking  at  the  author's  perfect 
rose  as  a  thing  perfectly  ideal.  It  requires  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination,  after  knowing 
the  rubbish  we  have  and  the  scarcity  of  really 
good  things,  to  fancy  a  rose  perfectly  round 
and  symmetrical,  with  thick  petals,  smooth  on 
the  edge,  and  a  centre  close  and  well  up ;  and 
yet  nothing  short  of  this  is  recognised  as  per- 
fection. Half  the  charm  of  a  rose  is,  they 
pretend  to  say,  in  its  confusion.  This  is  an 
error  ;  the  charm  is  not  in  the  confusion,  it  is 
in  the  colour  and  fragrance,  and  in  the  re- 
markable bud,  which  is  promising  all  the  rest 
as  soon  as  the  calyx  parts  and  shows  the 
colour.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  the  charm  in 
the  confusion,  simply  because  the  flower  has 
long  been  identified  with  that  particular  fea- 
ture ;  but  if  it  really  were  so,  the  public  would 
not  choose  those  which  are  least  confused  ;  the 
thing  contradicts  itself,  and  we  shall  see  a  very 
decided  change  in  the  sorts  of  roses  culti- 
vated and  in  the  mode  of  showing  them,  before 
we  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  giving  prizes 
for  them,  because,  however  pretty  ragged  roses 
may  look,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
a  double,  symmetrical,  well-formed  variety, 
bloomed  in  perfection  and  shown  singly.  These 
properties,  carried  as  they  are  through  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  each  family,  will  become 
as  much  law  in  this  case  as  in  all  the  rest. 

Possibly  there  was  more  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  moving  the  public  towards  a  proper 
taste  for  the  rose  than  any  other  of  the 
flowers.  The  rose  trade  was  in  a  very  few 
hands ;  these  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
number  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  roses 
they  sold  and  recommended,  although  nine 
out  of  ten  were  purely  worthless;  some 
double,  miserably  thin  and  fragile  things,  were 
sold  out  at  great  prices  and  called  new,  though 
so  like  others  as  to  be  of  no  use  on  that  account, 
and  so  bad  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  had  they 
been  like  nothing.     The  properties  of  roses 


were  published  in  time  to  show  the  growers 
that  the  flowers  must  be  double,  the  petals 
must  be  thick  and  smooth,  the  flower  round  in 
the  outline,  high  in  the  crown  ;  and  some  other 
particulars  were  mentioned  that  could  not  be 
got  over  or  disputed,  and  tliat  people  now  in- 
sist upon,  unless  they  are  wholly  ignorant,  when 
they  give  the  orders.  Catalogues  of  some 
hundred  roses  are,  nevertheless,  published,  in 
which  scores  are  called  show -flowers,  although 
they  are  not  a  tenth  part  so  good  as  the  com- 
mon roses  of  a  century  ago.  The  passion  of  cul- 
tivators is  for  a  number  of  varieties  instead  of 
the  qualities  of  varieties.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  nurserymen  who  grow  the  least 
number  of  roses  are  the  best  to  deal  with,  for 
they  have  selected  only  the  best.  One  nur- 
seryman who  had  intended  to  grow  roses  for 
sale,  bought  everything  he  could  hear  of  or 
see,  old  and  new,  and  declared  that  he  had 
rejected  hundreds  because  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  treat  his  customers  as  others  have 
treated  him  ;  and  the  shows  already  prove,  by 
the  contrast  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
how  far  these  are  really  deserving  notice. 
There  can  be  no  disproving  that  tiie  roses 
which  come  nearest  to  the  style  mentioned  in 
the  propeities,  are  in  every  respect  the  best 
and  deservedly  the  favourite. 

Camellia  japonica. — Here  the  properties 
aflect  the  plant  as  well  as  the  flower,  and 
nothing  we  know  of  is  more  popular  in  its 
season.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  that  beats 
a  plant  well  bloomed.  As  an  evergreen  it  is 
beautiful,  as  a  flower  it  is  in  some  cases  almost 
perfect,  but  the  vast  majority  are  sadly  behind 
in  the  form  of  the  flowers.  For  many  years 
the  most  ridiculous  flower  would  make  a  new 
variety.  There  was  no  notion  of  perfection, 
nobody  dreamed  of  looking  for  anything  better 
than  they  had  already, — it  was,  who  could 
bloom  best  the  flowers  they  had?  and  so  it 
turned  out, — ^anything  tolerated  in  the  shape 
of  a  flower.  The  diflerence  in  the  style  of 
flowers  would  almost  deter  one  from  laying 
down  one  property  to  govern  the  whole,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  a  thing  done  on  principle* 
Eximia  was  very  symmetrical,  though  a  pointed 
petal ;  Lubricata  was  very  perfect,  among  the 
then  race  of  flowers,  but  it  was  faulty ;  Bealli 
had  a  splendid  petal,  though  the  centre  was 
bad,  and  Double  White  had  its  good  qualities. 
Where  then  certain  points  could  be  found 
singly  in  separate  varieties,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  combination  of  all  in  one 
variety;  and  so  the  camellia  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  this  interference  in  common 
with  all  the  other  florists'  flowers  and  plants. 
There  is  no  flower  much  more  symmetrical  than 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  camellia.  No 
plant  looks  so  perfect  as  one  of  these  in  bloom, 
with  all  its  faults ;  still  the  author  seems  to 
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baye  fancied  it  ought  to  be  better,  aikl  at  any 
rate  determined  the  world  should  know  what 
would  look  better  if  it  could  be  obtained ;  and 
thus  the  perfection  of  flower,  plant,  and  leaves, 
has  been  laid  down  with  much  the  same  pre- 
cision as  the  properties  of  most  other  subjects ; 
it  will  guide  and  has  guided  cultivators  in  the 
selection  of  the  plants  they  ought  to  grow,  and 
taught  them  what  they  may  throw  away  or 
graft  others  upon,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
time  necessary  to  produce  seedlings,  will  make 
us  still  more  select  in  our  choice  of  new  ones. 
The  Galoeolahia  is  becoming  more  inter- 
esting as  the  flowers  are  produced  more  round, 
but  nobody  is  sufficiently  particular  in  the 
habit  of  the  plants.     The  flowers  once  held 
out  as  perfect  are  rejected  by  all  good  florists ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  premiums  actually 
given  for  a  downright  bad  feature  or  character 
in  a  Calceolaria,  we  should  have  had  by  this 
time  nothing  but  handsome  shrubby  varieties, 
a  credit  to  the  growers.     It  is  not  for  us  to 
enter  here  upon  the  subject  of  Societies  actu- 
ally encouraging  herbaceous  varieties,  but  to 
that  one  fact  may  be  attributed  the  cultivation 
of  such  plants  at  all.     We  fear,  too,  that  while 
the  properties  laid  down  here  for  the  flower  is 
the  avowed  standard  on  which  prices  are 
awarded,  the  carelessness  with  which  a  plant 
of  the  herbaceous  kind  is  distinguished  for  a 
prize,  while  an  infinitely  better  plant  with  a 
smaller  flower  is  rejected,  doe6  a  good  deal 
towards    perpetuating    the    mischief.       The 
principal  point  on  which  Mr.  Glenny  differed 
from  Mr.  Green  in  the  prof^erties  of  the  cal- 
ceolaria is,  that  the  former  will  have  it  round 
every  way  like  a  cherry,  while  the  other  is 
content  with  it  almost  flat ;  and  the  former  is 
unquestionably  right,  because,  if  you  turn  a 
plant  ndeways,  and  look  at  the  edges  of  the 
flowers  instead  of  the  front,  a  flat  flower  looks 
pimping  and  unmeaning,  while  the  other  would 
be  grand  and  imposing.     It  is  in  these  things 
that  the  author  of  "Properties  of  Flowers** 
has  completely  passed  his  competitors,  and 
established  standards  which  none  have  thought 
of,  and  the  propriety  of  which  most  have  dis- 
puted.   Few  cdceolarias  have  yet  approached 
the  form  of  a  ball,  or  been  much  distinguished  for 
any  great  departure  from  the  original  flatflowers 
which  were  once  held  up  as  models,  although 
some  have  come  forward  of  much  more  thick- 
ness than  we  have  seen  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  they,  like  many  other  flowers,  are 
on  the  road  towards  the  desired  form.     The 
colours  are  becoming  more  brilliant  and  diver- 
sified every  season. 

The  Fuchsia  has  been  spoiled  for  a  time 
by  the  introduction  of  the  coarse  and  briek- 
dust-coloured  varieties  raised  from  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  which  seeded  without  the  least  care 
or  trouble,  and  fVirnished  as  pretty  a  set  of 


weeds  as  ever  discredited  a  colleetion  of  plants 
The  properties  of  this  flower  had  never  been 
laid  down  when  the  author  took  up  the  sub* 
ject,  and  held  up  the  globosa  form  as  perfec- 
tion till  it  opens  ;  but  then,  he  says,  the  petals 
should  turn  up  like  a  cyclamen,  and  show  the 
inside  surface;  moreover,  he  condemned  all 
selfs,  and  insisted  upon  a  contrast  between  the 
corolla  and  the  sepals  ;  further  than  this,  he 
repudiated  all  the  varieties  which  bloomed  in 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  in- 
sisted tiiat  the  flowers  should  come  out  from 
the  base  of  every  leaf,  and  hang  all  along  the 
branches,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  plant 
cannot  be  of  a  good  habit  without  this.  Nor 
does  it  want  much  consideration  to  bring  na 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  more  contrast  there 
is  in  the  flower,  the  more  striking  it  must  be; 
and  as  the  inside  of  the  sepals  is  always,  like  the 
petals  of  all  flowers,  brighter  than  the  outside, 
the  turning  up  not  only  shows  this  brightest 
part,  but  it  also  exposes  the  whole  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  a  very  distinguishing  feature 
in  a  fuchsia.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
much  what  the  contrast  is  ;  white  and  violet, 
or  purple,  or  scarlet,  would  be  good  ;  scarlet 
and  dark  purple,  or  rose  colour  and  dark  pur- 
ple, would  look  well ;  but  the  white  of  many 
coarse  varieties  is  tipped  with  dirty  green,  and 
does  not  at  aH  tempt  people  to  buy  them  of 
that  character  ;  indeed  it  is  held  out  as  a  posi- 
tive blemish.  There  does  seem  a  consistency 
in  all  these  matters  when  we  turn  over  the 
subject  fairly,  and  the  fuchsias  of  the  present 
year  will  be  appreciated  by  their  approxima- 
tion to  this  standard,  as  sure  as  they  are  shown ; 
nor  dues  it  matter  where,  for  judges  begin  to 
see  there  is  no  empty  dogmatic  assumption, 
but  that  the  science  of  estimating  plants  is 
reduced  to  a  principle. 

The  Petunia,  although,  like  the  verbena, 
a  flower  for  bedding  out,  has  begun  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  florists'  flower.  It  is  no 
longer  a  flimsy  self,  but  a  parti-coloured  flower, 
of  which  there  are  some  getting  substance, 
and  form,  and  character,  as  if  disposed  to 
make  the  best  of  its  way  to  perfection.  The 
properties  of  this  flower  will  be  as  well  under- 
stood by  the  public  |»  by  the  author,  because 
there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  The 
flower  is  to  be  circular,  and  thick,  and  smooth 
at  the  edge,  rather  of  a  trumpet  form,  and  of 
bright  or  interesting  colour,  and  the  plant 
shrubby  ;  the  flowers  plentiful :  all  this  is  as 
well  understood  as  if  it  had  been  the  original 
character  of  the  flower,  although  it  is  not  only 
its  new  character,  but  it  is  one  it  has  not  yet 
fairly  acquired.  There  is  already  as  much 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  petnnia 
as  there  is  between  a  good  and  a  bad  coin. 
The  one  is  flimsy  and  of  no  form,  the  other  is 
stiff  and  bold  in  the  front,  and  fit  to  plant 
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U7wh««.  It  IB  tme,  there  are  still  many  bad 
ones,  but  until  there  are  enongb  good  ones  to 
nipplj,  the  bad  and  middling  must  do.  There 
is  every  [woipeot  that  the  petunia  will  give 
flvefj  kind  of  Etripe  and  blotch  among  the 
prevalent  colours  that  distinguish  the  fsmity, 
>nd  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  the  flowers  will 
be  got  BB  thick  as  ftlnwst  an;  flower  that  grows 
in  the  ordinanr  waj. 

Thb  Phlox. — The  Phlox  wu  formerly 
equally  narrow,  equally  awkward,  and  equally 
bad  shaped  as  was  the  Terbena  {  bat  this  also 
was  decided  to  be  round  to  be  perfect.  We 
have  latterly  seen  some  Tarieties  from  the 
Stowmarket  narsery  as  round  and  as  flat  as 
a  ehilUi^.  Thus  it  is  through  all  the  flowers 
that  have  a  standard,  people  reject  those  which 
are  unlike  it  or  which  do  not  approach  it,  and 
the  dealers  are  obliged  to  throw  away  the 
vorthless. 


BESTREPIA    ELEGAN9. 

Rtitrepia  eUgaiu,  Karsten  (elegant  ReKre- 
pia). — Orchidaoeffi  §  Malaxete-Pleurothallidee. 

This  is  a  small  but  rery  pretty  orchid,  not 
yet  introduced  to  the  gardens  of  this  country, 
but  cnltivated  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
Oar  illustration  is  derired  from  the  Aiubwakl 
Gneaehie  Ventatelat. 

There  is  something  peouUarly  neat  in  the 
babit  of  this  plant,  apart  tnaa  its  really  pretty 
and  singularly-shaped  blossoms;  it  is,  how- 
ever, too  small  to  produoe  any  very  great 
Bbow.  The  plant  grows  in  tufts,  the  little 
round  sterna  being  &om  one  to  two  inches 
long,  bearing  each  one  leaf  at  the  summit, 
and  invested  about  the  lowar  part  with  pale- 
coloured  membranaceoos  aoales.  Tbeleavesare 
malt,  elliptical,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  ri|:id 


fleshy  texture.  From  the  axili  ctf  the  leavaa^ 
and  apparently  at  the  top  of  the  little  stems, 
grow  the  flowers,  sometimes  singly,  and  at 
other  times  in  racemes  of  from  three  to 
seven  bLossotns ;  they  are  snpported  by  a 
slender  stalk  two  inches  loi%,  and  as  one  or 
other  of  the  flowers  is  almost  continually  ex- 
panded, the  plants  remain  in  an  ornamental 
condition  for  a  long  tim&  The  structure  of 
the  blooms  is  very  curious ;  the  upper  sepal  is 
narrow,  terminating  in  a  long,  and  at  the  apex 
thickened,  point,  and  is  marked  longitudinallj 
with  three  red  lines ;  the  lower  sepals  ooherw 
together,  and  form  the  moet  conspicuous  part 
of  the  flower;  they  are  oblong,  recurved  at  th« 
apex,  and  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  deli- 
cately spotted  with  red.  The  petals  are  nar- 
with  longitudinal  red  lines,  and  stand 
out  like  a  pair  of  horns.  Tha  Up  is  abost 
half  the  sise  of  the  ooqjoined  loww  oap^ 
and  of  the  same  colour  and  form,  exo^t  that 
it  has  an  incurved  tooth  on  each  side  near  th» 
base.  The  expanded  blossoms  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  aoross. 

This  apedea  was  found  by  Dr.  EarsMi^ 
growing  on  the  knotty  branches  of  trees  of 
different  kinds,  in  th«  province  of  Caracas,  at 
an  altitude  of  5-6,000  feet,  and  he  reaiarked 
that  the  plant  preferred  moist  and  shady 
places  in  very  aged  woods.  It  was  la  Sowar 
in  almost  every  seaaon  of  tbe  year,  bat  most 
abundantly  frma  December  to  April. 

The  plant  requires  a  mean  temperature  of 
flfteen  degrees  Reaumur,  (about  Mxty-six 
Fahr.)  for  ila  aucoeseful  cultivation.  It  should 
haveamcast  atmosphere,  and  a  shady  situatio* 
in  the  orcbid  house.  It  should  be  grown 
attached  to  blocks,  which  may  be  of  any  kind 
of  wood  except  the  reoLnous  timber  of  the 
ooniferouB  tribe :  the  rough-barked  wood  of 
the  oork-trce  is  very  suitable  )  or  blocks  of 
other  tjmber,  of  which  the  surface  has  been 
charred,  may  be  employed.  Tbe  plants  are 
originally  attached  to  the  blocks  by  means  of 
zinc  or  copper  wire,  but  after  they  begin  to 
grow,  they  soon  attach  themselves  firmly  by 
means  of  their  roots.  When  a  plant  is  first 
attached  to  a  hlodt  of  wood,  tbe  base  of  tbe 
plant  should  be  placed  near  one  extremity  of 
the  wood,  in  order  that  as  the  plant  increases 
and  extends  jtaelf^  it  may  have  room  to 
spread  over  the  Imuv  portion  of  the  block ; 
without  this  precaution  the  blocks  become  too 
small  in  some  parts  for  the  plants,  and  this 
involves  the  removal  of  them,  an  operation 
which  i*  neither  easily  performed,  nor  alto- 
gether barmlesB  to  tbe  plants,  especially  to 
those  whose  roots  most  firmly  embrace  the 
wood.  Id  this,  aa  in  other  cases,  the  plants 
must  ba  kept  drier  than  ordinary,  when  not  in 
a  growing  state.  It  may  be  readily  increased 
by  dividing  the  tufts  in  which  it  grows,  but 
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those  who  possess  the  plant,  will  find  it  most 
desirable,  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  to 
secure  good  masses. 

A    DAY   IN   THE   WOODS. 
BY  THE  REV.  C.  A.  JOHNS. 

'  An  unusual  proportion  of  the  present  year 
has  been  characterised  by  the  raw  chilliness 
which  has  for  manj  generations  been  con- 
sidered the  heir-loom  of  March  ;  neyertheless, 
the  luxuriant  herbage  which  clothes  our  fields 
and  meadows  cannot  fail,  in  spite  of  our  dis- 
'  inclination  to  throw  off  our  great  coats,  to 
remind  us  that  the  bright,  merry  days  of 
hay-making  are  not  very  far  distant,  and  that 
not  long  afterwards  we  may  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  middle  of  a  season  so  sultry  and 
scorching,  that  we  shall  almost  fancy  our- 
selves labouring  under  a  delusion  when  we 
try  to  recollect  the  exact  time  at  which  we 
found  ourselves  actually  cooler  than  was  agree- 
able. A  quiet  lounge  under  a  wide  spreading 
beech  will  not  then,  as  now,  be  suggestive  of 
damp,  and  its  grumbling  lackey,  rheumatism ; 
but  the  prospect  of  even  a  distant  hanging 
wood  will  tempt  us  for  a  while  to  forego  the 
unsatisfactoiy  protection  of  brick  walls,  and 
to  melt  under  the  infiuence  of  a  meridian  sun, 
for  as  long  a  time  as  it  will  take  us  to  traverse, 
with  such  activity  as  we  dare  to  put  forth,  the 
interval  between  the  house,  which  is  now 
literally  <*  too  hot  to  hold  us,"  and  our  leafy 
shelter. 

When  once  arrived  there,  the  first  percep- 
tible difference  that  occurs  to  us  is,  that  we 
have  ceased  to  be  growing  hotter  ;  soon  we 
fancy  that  we  can  discover  a  slight,  very 
slight,  motion  of  the  air,  though  none  was 
perceptible  in  that  odious  road,  where,  with 
all  our  caution,  we  could  not  help  leaving  our 
dusty  track  in  the  air.  We  have  not  yet  for- 
given the  postman  who,  himself  lifted  out  of 
the  cloud  that  followed  him,  smiled  triumph- 
antly as  he  looked  back  and  saw  us  crouching 
in  the  hedge  until  the  nuisance  that  he  had 
created  should  have  subsided  to  at  least  the 
height  of  our  chin.  But  now  we  can  breathe 
freely,  and  are  growing  amiable  again,  and 
have  recovered  our  equanimity  sufficiently  to 
recollect  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  our 
altered  circumstances;  namely,  first,  to  the 
actual  shelter  afforded  by  our  leafy  canopy  ; 
secondly,  to  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture 
carried  on  through  the  leaves ;  thirdly,  to 
the  extensive  surface  of  radiation  afforded  by 
the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the  trees 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  and  lastly,  to 
the  gentle  movement  of  the  air  itself,  which 
is  on  its  way  to  the  outside  of  the  wood,  there 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated  air  which  is 
ascending. 

But  let  us,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power, 


banish  all  recollection  of  our  late  discomforts^ 
and  give  the  reins  to  one  of  the  many  plea- 
santer  trains  of  thought  which  may  well  be 
suggested  by  the  objects  around  us.  Fmr 
instance,  let  us  examine  into  the  claims  which 
may  be  asserted  in  behalf  of  our  forest  and 
woodland  trees,  to  be  considered  natives.  To 
be  methodical,  we  will  divide  all  trees  known 
to  grow  in  Britain  into  four  classes.  In  the 
first  we  will  place  those  which  every  body, 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  country,  knows  to  have 
been  introduced.  This  class  we  may  dismiss 
at  once,  as  it  will  comprise  all  that  we  do  not 
mention  below.  The  second  shall  contain  all 
which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of 
British  origin,  or  at  least  to  have  been  natu- 
ralized from  the  ^  remotest  antiquity.  The 
third  may  include  those  respecting  wMdi 
doubts  have  been  entertained,  but  which 
nevertheless  have  claims,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory, to  be  considered  natives.  The  fourth 
class  will  then  comprise  the  remainder,  those, 
namely,  which  are  either  not  generally  known 
to  be  naturalized  foreigners,  or  which  have 
some  pretension  to  be  considered  natives,  but 
the  evidence  preponderates  against  them. 
The  word  class  is  of  course  not  used  in  its  techr 
nical  sense,  but  as  a  convenient  term  for  bring- 
ing together  the  names  of  objects  which  possess 
certain  common  attributes  or  characters. 


CLASS   n. 


Alder. 

Ash. 

Barberry. 

Birch. 

Bird-cherry. 

Black-thom. 

Cornel. 

Clematis. 

Elder. 

Qnelder-rose. 

Hawthorn. 

Hazel. 

Honeysuckle. 

Hornbeam. 

Ivy. 


Juniper. 
Maple. 
Medlar. 
Mountain  Ash. 
Oak,  common. 

Durmast. 

Poplar,  white. 

black. 

trembling,  or 

Aspen. 
Service-tree. 
Spindle-tree. 
Willow,  upwards  of   fifty 

species. 


CLASS  nL 


Apple 

Beech. 

Elm,  five  speciea. 

Fir,  Scoteh. 


Lime/ small  leaved. 

Pear. 

Yew. 


This  list  comprises  the  trees  which,  though 
said  bj  some  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  appear  to 
us  fully  entitled  to  be  classed  among  those  of 
native  growth.  The  Apple  is  conjectured  bj 
Whitaker  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
eaiiy  Celtic  tribes  who  first  peopled  Britain* 
Now,  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  prove  that 
our  painted  forefathers  did  not  bring  over 
with  them  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples 
known  in  their  own  country ;  but  even  if  this 
be  granted,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow- that 
the  wild  apple  did  not  grow  in  Britain  as 
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wdl  as  on  the  continent  before  they  came. 
It  being  therefore  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Apfde  has  every  appeararice  of  being  wild, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  whatever  to  show 
that  it  is  of  foreign-  origin,  we  may,  in  all 
fairness,  decline  to  prove  a  negative,  (which, 
from  the  remoteness  of  its  matter,  our  oppo- 
nents may  safely  challenge  us  to  do,)  and  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  native  tree,  until  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  otherwise.     The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Pear,  which  also,  it  has  been  can- 
jeeturedf  was    introduced    by  the    Romans. 
Some  authors  contend  that  the  Elm  is  of  foreign 
origin,  grounding  their  opinion  on  the  unde- 
niable fact,  that  this  tree  does  not  ripen  its 
seeds  freely.     But  there  is  not  much  in  this 
argument,  for  in  France,  where  it  is  without 
doubt  a  native,  the  Elm  only  ripens  a  part 
of  its  seeds  ;  and  Pliny  says*  that  the  loftiest 
Italian  Ebn,  the  Atinian,  bears  no  seeds.     In 
the  two  last  mentioned  countries,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  native.     Besides  this, 
Julius  Caesar,  who  mentions  the  absence  of  the 
Beech  and  Fir  from  the  part  of  the  country 
which  he  explored,  says  nothing   about  the 
£lm.     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  he 
saw  it  in  Britain,  or  he  would  have  stated  the 
contrary  where  he  enumerates  the  trees  which 
grew  in  Gaul  but  not  in  the  newly  invaded 
country.     To  suppose  that  it  could  have  been 
introduced  before  his  time  would  be  absurd. 

The  Beech  and  Fir  were  long  considered 
by  the  learned  as  exotics,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason  ;  for,   although  in   the  passage 
cited  above,  Cassar  distinctly  says  that  they 
did  not  grow  in  Britain,  we  must  recollect 
that  he  penetrated  but  a  little  way  into  the 
country,  (probably  not  so  far  as  the  Thames,) 
that  he  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and  moreover, 
that  his  opponents  gave  him  too  much  to  do 
and  think  about,  to  allow  him  to  pay  much 
attention  to  Dendrology,  even  if  he  were  an 
adept  in  that  science.     We  need  not  therefore 
discuss  the  question  whether  the  word  fagiu 
is  to  be  translated  Beech  or  Chestnut,  or 
whether  aines  was  a  Scotch  Fir,  or  a  Silver 
Fir  ;  but  allowing  the  original  interpretation 
to  be  correct,  we  will  admit  at  once  that  he  did 
not  see  them,  but  will  nevertheless  maintain, 
that  if  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  the  island,  he  would  have  found  them 
in  abundance.     With   respect  to   the  small 
leaved  Lime,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  its  being   considered   indigenous. 
Bay  thought  that  it  was  so  ;  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Jjeits  appeals  to  a  wood  in  Worcestershire, 
'^reomote  from  any  dwelling  or  public  road,  oif 
a^ve  500  acres  in  extent,  the  greater  part  of 
the  unde^prowth  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
amall  leaved  Lime."    The  Yew  was  undoubt- 

*  Pliny*  Nat  HisL  lib.  zn.  cap.  zvii. 


edly  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  churches,  at  a 
remote  period,  and  was  very  generally  treated 
as  a  garden  shrub,  but  it  grows,  nevertheless, 
in  a  perfectly  wild  state,  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  ourselves  seen  it 
in  abundance,  in  situations  where  the  foot  of 
man  never  trod,  many  miles  away  from  human 
habitations,  and  from  any  symptom  of  even 
the  most  ancient  human  labours. 


CLASS    IV. 

Arbutos.  Lime,  two  species. 

Box.  Sycamore. 

Cherry,  two  species.  Tamarisk. 
Chefttnat. 

"  The  Arbutus  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
indigenous^  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  England, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  called  the  Irish 
Arbutus.  By  others,  however,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Killamey  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Finian,  who  founded  the  abbey 
of  that  name  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  in  the 
sixth  century. "f  Though  perfectly  naturalized 
in  this  one  spot,  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state 
nowhere  ebe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land ;  and  we  are  consequently  disinclined  to 
allow  its  claims  to  be  considered  a  native  tree. 
For  a  similar  reason,  we  have  thought  it  safest 
to  place  the  Box  in  the  same  list ;  though  not 
without  sundry  scruples,  which  the  reader 
will  find  stated  at  length  in  Forest  Trees 
of  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  The  Cherry  was 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Cerasus,  a  city  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  67,  and  into  Britain  about  120 
years  afterwards. 

The  Chestnut  was  originally  brought  from 
Asia  into  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  about  500 
B.C.     From  Greece  it  was  transported  by  the 
Romans  to  Italy,  but  at  what  time  is  uncer- 
tain ;  Loudon  says,  "  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,"  an  assertion  which  is  very  wide  of  the 
mark :  he  forgot  probably  that  Virgil,  who, 
according  to  his  own  account,  frequently  men- 
tions both  the  full-grown  tree  and  fruit  which 
had  ripened  in  Italy,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius's  predecessor.     From  Italy  it  spread 
over  most  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  was 
probably  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  an  early  period.     It  appears  from  a 
deed  of  gift,  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL,  by  the  earl  of  Hereford  to  Flexley  Abbey, 
that  Chestnuts  were  tithed.     Hence  we  may 
infer  that  the  fruit  was  highly  esteemed,  but 
certainly  not  that  the  tree   which   produced 
them  is  indigenous.      Evelyn,  led  away  by 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  numerous  beams 
of  Durmast  Oak  discovered  in  old  buildings 
were  of  Chestnut,  naturally  held  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  native  tree,  and  quotes  a  passage 
from  a  monkish  author,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  to  prove  that  there  were  at  that 

t  Loudon's  Arborettim. 
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time,  large  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  where  thej  might  have  grown.  Sir 
T.  D.  Lauder  considera  this  ''strong  evidence^" 
but  it  is  in  reality  no  evidence  at  all^  for  the 
document  in  question  contains  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  Chestnut,  nor  the  slightest 
allusion  to  it  On  the  wholei  then,  the  Chest- 
nut may  safely  be  classed  among  our  natural* 
ized  trees. 

The  Lime  (Tilia  europasa,  and  T.  grandi* 
folia)  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  native. 
It  was,  as  Du  Hamel  reports,  adopted  for  or- 
namental plantations  in  France,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  Evelyn's  time  it  was 
commonly  imported  from  the  continent  into 
England  for  the  same  purpose.  Botanists 
who  are  not  so  much  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
modem  discovery  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  science  by  Linnssus,  hold 
this  tree  in  great  respect,  for  an  ancient  Lime, 
which  grew  where  the  ancestors  of  that  great 
man  had  long  resided,  gave  them  their  Cunily 
name. 

The  Sycamore,  from  its  abundance^  and 
from  the  freedom  with  which  it  sows  and 
ripens  its  seeds,  might  naturally  be  considered 
an  indigenous  tree  $  but  it  appears  from 
Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other  old  writers,  that 
it  was  originally  introduced  from  the  continent* 

The  Tamarisk  is  undoubtedly  an  alien. 
We  have  examined  most  of  the  living  speci- 
mens in  the  south  of  England,  with  the  anxious 
desire  of  being  able  to  salute  a  ''fellow-country- 
man,** but  with  the  most  mortifying  want  of 
suooess.  As  it  grows  as  freely  from  cuttings 
as  the  Willow,  we  are  induced  to  conjecture 
that  it  was  brought  over  from  the  other  side 


of  the  ohannel  by  smugglers*  If  the  emsting 
trees  were  suffered  to  die  off  without  artificial 
renewal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
become  extinct. 

It  appears  then  that,  reckoning  the  Willow 
but  as  one,  we  possess  twenty^teven  native 
trees  whose  chums  to  be  considered  as  such 
have  never  been  questioned «  To  these  we 
may  safely  add  eleven  others,  whose  rights  of 
citizeoship  in  the  British  woods  have  been 
objected  to,  but  on  insufficient  grounds ; 
making  in  all  thirty^eight  native  trees.  The 
number  of  foreigners  introduced  within  the 
last  century  has  become  so  numerous,  that 
future  dendrologists  will  probably  be  able  to 
enumerate  many  naturalised  trees,  which  are 
now  only  known  in  the  cdlections  of  the 
curious,  and  among  them  some  which  will 
prove  scarcely  less  valuable  than  those  of 
British  origin;  To  the  spirited  individnala 
who  devote  their  money  and  labour  to  foreign 
Arboriculture,  society  is  more  indebted  tiian 
it  is  now  aware;  These  men  may  poesiUy 
live  only  to  discover  in  their  cherished  nurse- 
lings fresh  instances  of  the  wonders  of  Grod  in 
creation:  and  even  if  this  be  all  they  are 
permitted  to  see,  they  will  be  richly  rewarded. 
But  they  may  look  forward  to  much  more 
than  this  ;  they  may  all  sink  to  rest  in  the 
earnest  oonsciousness,  that,  though  they  maj 
not  have  risked  their  lives  in  protecting  their 
native  country  from  foreign  aggression,  they 
have  been  actuated  by  a  motive  no  less  patri- 
otic, that  certainly  of  adorning,  perhapi  of 
conferring  a  yet  more  substantial  benefit  on, 
the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  and  of  adding  to 
the  intellectual  ei^oyment  of  their  countrymen. 
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Ths  gentry  of  England  find  garden  estab- 
lishments much  more  costly  than  they  ought 
to  be,  and  to  this  cause  alone  may  be  attributed 
the  conversion  of  many  noble  acres  to  market- 
garden  purposes ;  for  there  are  not  a  few  who 
let  their  grounds  rather  than  incur  the 
expenses  entailed  upon  owners  by  the  present 
system  of  management ;  but  this  arises  out 
of  a  perverted  taste,  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
real  value  and  the  real  use  of  a  garden.  An 
owner  does  not  consider,  perhaps  does  not 
know,  that  the  same  garden  that  will  cost 
200/.  per  annum  under  good  management, 
besides  yielding  all  the  value  as  produce, 
would  cost  500/.  under  other  government,  and 
yield  less.  A  man  may  enjoy  all  the  pro- 
ductions that  can  be  wished,  at  their  proper 
seasons,  without  incurring  one  pound  more 
expense  than  a  market-gardener  spends  on  the 
same  quantity  of  ground,  and  who  has  to  get  a 
living  profit :  the  great  difierence  is  to  be  found 


in  the  prevailing  power — industry  or  idleness. 
A  market-gardener  has  a  piece  of  kitchen 
garden,  in  which  he  will  grow  everything 
that  is  marketable;  he  pays  a  foreman  to 
time  the  men,  and  in  justice  to  market-gar« 
deners  be  it  said,  his  men  are  better  paid  than 
most  labourers  in  private  gardens ;  the  ground 
is  well  managed,  it  never  lies  idle ;  things  are 
produced  as  early  as  skill  and  reasonable  cost 
can  be  made  to  obtain  them ;  they  have  to  be 
gathered,  and  carried  to  market  to  be  sold 
there ;  the  wear  of  horses  and  carts,  and  the 
price  of  turnpikes,  all  lessen  the  profits,  yet 
the  man  can  live  and  save  money.  Why,  then^ 
should  there  be  a  system  prevailing  in  gentle- 
men's gardens  that  shall  make  every  cabbage 
cost  sixpence,  and  every  peck  o€  peas  a 
crown  ?  Simply  because  gentlemen's  gar* 
deners  have  to  live  like  the  gentlemen  theaft* 
selves,  and  go  partners  with  their  employera^ 
The  market-gardener's  foremen  have  to  work. 
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and  look  after  others  ;  they  baTe  to  keep  up 
a  eomplete  roond  of  labour  from  week's  end 
to  week's  end ;  there  is  no  shuffling  allowed — 
'  no  waste  permitted.  But  it  may  be  said  Ihat 
a  gentleman's  place  is  more  general  in  its 
productions  ;  he  has  fruit  to  grow  and  pre^ 
aerve — so  also  has  the  market -gardener. 
His  necessitj  for  pruning,  training,  protect- 
ing^  gathering,  and  preserving,  comes  on  quite 
aa  fast,  and  it  must  be  all  done  quick,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman's,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  it  is  done  far  better.  In  all  the 
productive  portions  of  the  garden  the  same 
men,  the  same  labour,  and  the  same  paj, 
abould  do  for  the  gentleman's ;  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  man  who  lives  by  them  must 
be  marketable,  must  be  good.  There  is  not 
a  necessary  or  a  luxury  required  in  a  family 
that  is  not  grown  by  the  tradesman  who 
serves  the  public ;  there  can  be  no  want  of 
fruit  or  vegetables  that  may  not  be  supplied 
from  the  market  where  it  is  sent  by  the  man 
who  grows  it  for  his  living.  There  isi,  there- 
fore, no  possible  excuse  for  a  gentleman  being 
worse  served  than  a  trading  master,  nor  is 
there  any  just  excuse  for  making  it  cost  more. 
But,  the  machinery  employed  is  different; 
idleness  instead  of  industry — extravagance  in 
plaoe  of  economy,  and  sometimes  ignorance 
instead  of  Imowledge.  Let  us  divide  the 
evils  under  which  the  gentleman's  establish- 
ment labours,  into  vsxious  departments  :— 

1.  The  sum  paid  for  labour  is  greater 
than  it  should  be. 

2.  The  head-gardener  has  to  live  like  a 
gentleman. 

3.  The  tradesmen  have  to  propitiate  those 
who  give  orders. 

4.  The  gentleman  has  to  supply  the  gar- 
dener's friends. 

5.  Sometimes  the  gentleman  supplies  the 
market. 

6.  The  gentleman  has  to  pay  for  what  he 
does  not  have,  us  well  as  for  the  things  he 
does  have. 

7.  The  g^itleman  often  has  things  out  of 
season,  which  are  not  worth  the  expense  that 
must  be  incurred,  and  makes  an  excuse  for 
much  more  that  need  not  be  incurred* 

We  could  find  many  other  evils,  but  the 
forgoing  list  is  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  we  will  take  them  seriatim* 

1.  The  sum  paid  for  labour  is  grecUer 
than  it  should  be, 

Take  any  market-gardener's  establishment 
of  any  extent,  and  there  will  be  an  example  of 
neatness,  eleanliness,  and  regularity,  not  ex- 
celled in  a  gentleman's  kitdhen  garden.  A 
foreman  is  paid,  perhaps,  twenty  shillings  per 
week — ^his  sole  business  is  to  dii'ect^  subject  of 
course  to  the  control  of  the  master,  but  fully 
capable  of  directing  any  thing  without  him. 


The  great  object  in  a  garden  of  this  kind  is 
economy  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  and  ex- 
cellence of  produce.     The  ruling  principle 
here  is,  do  nothing  till  it  is  required  to  be  done^ 
and  neglect  nothiug  which  would  increase  in 
difficulty  by  delay.     Instead  of  keeping  three 
or  four  idlers  to  do  two  people's  work,  there  is 
not  one  more  man  employed  than  there  is 
work  for.     The  foreman  works,  his  example 
stimulates  the  men.     If  they  come  after  their 
time  they  are  curtailed  of  their  wages  ;  they 
are  therefore  punctual.     The  foreman  knows 
what  a  man  can  dot,  and  ought  to  do,  so  that 
if  any  are  at  work  out  of  his  sight,  they  can- 
not idle  their  time  without  its  being  seen 
instantly  ;  and  if  a  man  attempt  to  shirk  his 
task,  if  he  betray  anything  like  laziness,  he  is 
discharged  for  a  better ;  for  the  difierence 
between  an  idle  and  an  industrious  man  is 
something  like  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
Market-gardeners  cannot  afford  to  be  imposed 
upon.     Now  turn  to  the  gentleman's  kitchen 
and  fruit  garden  :  there  is  a  foreman  and  as 
many  hands  as  will  do  all  the  work  with  half, 
instead  of  whole  employment :  Mr.  Foreman 
is  out  with  his  friends  when  he  should  be  in 
the  garden,  and  the  men  are — like  all  other 
men  who  are  not  looked  after — ^loitering  away 
half   their  time.     The  place  is  kept  full- 
handed,  instead  of  the  men  being  kept  full- 
worked  ;  if  a  market-gardener  could  keep 
everything  going  with  a  foreman  and  three 
good  men,  there  must,  to  a  gentleman's  place^ 
be  the  foreman  and  five  or  six  men  of  some 
kind ;  they  are  generally  paid  low  enough,  and 
this  engenders  a  notion  that  they  work  quite 
enough  for  the  money ;  days  someti^nes  occur 
when  there  is  actually  nothing  requiring  to  be 
done-^how,  then,  to  fill  up  the  time  ?  why, 
hoe  the  ground  where  there  are  no  weeds, 
rake  the  borders  where  they  are  clean, — ^some- 
thing must  be  in  hand,  but  the  foreman  is  not 
seen  after  he  has  got  together  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  required  for  the  house  ;  he  is  at  the 
Pig  and  Whistle  at  skittles,  or  on  the  Green 
at  cricket,  or  he  has  some  friends  in  his  cot- 
tage, drinking  and  smoking ;  or  if  he  be  a 
very  prudent  man,  he  is  writing  or  reading  in 
his  room.      But  there  is  little  or  no  work 
doing  even  when  there  is  plenty  to  do,  and 
the  men  when  set  about  a  job  to  fill  up  time, 
know  as  well  as  the  foreman  that  it  means 
they  may  do  as  they  like,  so  that  some  one  be 
left  to  answer  lest  they,  or  any  one  of  them, 
should  be  called.     The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  the    gentleman    has  nearly  twice    the 
amount  in  all  cases,  more  than  twice  in  many, 
to  pay  for  labour  alone.     This  is  no  exag«* 
gerated  picture,  it  is  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
description  of  the  majority  of  gentlemen's 
establishments :  the  principal  will  not  work 
enough  to  be  worth  calculating  upon  faim,  and 
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all  under  him  partidce  more  or  less  of  the 
habits  of  the  overlooker.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  defenders  of  the  present  system  deny  the 
facte,  or  assert  that  in  gentlemen's  places  a 
man  does  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay ;  it  is, 
positively,  only  in  cases  where  the  employer 
is  his  own  overseer,  and  can  judge  what 
should  be  done,  that  there  is  any  exception  to 
the  prevailing  vice  of  idleness,  and  the  conse- 
quent employment  of  many  more  men  than 
can  be  required  if  they  all  did  their  duty.  In 
the  present  rage  for  scribbling,  men  are  worth 
less  than  ever  they  were,  and  the  masters  who 
employ  such  people  are  more  silly  than  ever, 
for  it  is  the  bane  of  business  to  divide  the 
attention,  and  those  who  encourage  talking 
and  writing  instead  of  working,  pay  the  pe- 
nalty in  largely  increased  expenses  :  certain 
it  is,  that  gentlemen  pay  in  their  kitchen  gar- 
dens, which  are  generally  also  fruit  gardens, 
but  in  what  we  may  fairly  call  the  productive 
part  of  their  gardens,  twice  as  much  for  labour 
as  they  ought,  because  there  is  twice  as  much 
purchased  as  is  wanted. 

2.  The  head-gardener  must  live  like  a  geti" 
tleman* 

Now,  if  the  establishment  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  head-gardener,  who  must 
have  either  an  under-gardener  or  a  confi- 
dential man,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 
loss  of  his  entire  salary,  and  all  the  costs  of 
his  pleasure  and  patronage  ;  he  is  nothing 
without  his  double — his  under-gardener.  He 
may  condescend  to  look  round  the  place  now 
and  then,  and  ask  his  confidential  man,  who 
called  yesterday,  whether  "the  governor" 
had  inquired  for  him,  and,  if  he  did,  what  was 
told  him,  and  so  forth.  He  may  observe 
something  going  a  little  too  bad  from  neglect, 
and  gently  remonstrate;  if  his  double  has 
happened  to  be  out,  or  engaged,  and  trusted 
to  some  one  of  the  men  to  do  the  very  little 
expected  of  the  said  double,  and  that  same 
man  has  trusted  to  somebody  else,  or  forgotten 
it  altogether,  the  chiding  of  the  master  may 
be  transferred,  directly  his  back  is  turned,  to 
the  next  unfortunate  blunderer,  and  so  the 
scolding  go  the  whole  round.  But  when  the 
chief  has  said  his  say,  he  simply  leaves  word 
that  if  "the  governor"  should  inquire  for 
him,  he  has  gone  to  A  to  see  after  some  loam, 
or  to  B  to  order  some  pots,  or  to  C  to  bespeak 
some  peat,  or  to  D  for  some  seeds,  or  to  some 
other  letter  of  the  alphabet  on  some  other 
equally  important  mission ;  and  having  left 
these  directions,  with  an  admonition  about  the 
neglected  duties  before  complained  of,  he 
takes  the  horse  and  light  cart,  starts  ten  miles 
to  a  fight,  a  friend,  or  a  fair,  and  is  seen  no 
more  until  all  the  men  have  left  work.  If, 
however,  as  this  occurs  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  Mr.  Under-gardener  wants  a  long  day 


for  himself,  the  chief  will  condescend  to  re* 
main  on  or  near  the  premises ;  but  it  is  told  all 
over  the  place,  and  the  people  are  all  at  their 
posts  ;  however,  if  a  friend  calb  on  the  gar- 
dener, he  only  troubles  himself  to  go  roun^ 
because  his  friend  wants  to  see  everything. 
If  his  eye  meets  anything  strikingly  wrong,  be 
calls  for  somebody,  and  vents  the  usual  quantity 
of  complaints  and  threats  on  the  spot,  to  show 
his  authority  and  the  labourer's  submissioi^ 
and  proceeds  all  round.     The  retirement  to 
the  gardener's  cottage,  and  regaling  with  the 
very  best  produce  of  the  establishment,  is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  as  the  gardener  finds  all 
the  butler's  and  housekeeper's  friends  with 
fruit  and  costly  vegetables,  the  butler  in  re- 
turn takes  care  that  the  gardener  shall  have 
the   wherewithal  to  make   himself  and    his 
friends  happy.     In  short,  the  gentleman  him- 
self is  not  so  thoroughly  independent  as  the 
gardener — he  commands  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  garden,  his  only  study  so  far  as  the  house 
is  concerned,  being  to  supply  what  is  required 
good  enough  to  prevent  complunts.     If  the 
house  has  the  first  cucumber,  to  show  the  skill 
of  the  gardener,  the  market,  or  some  friend, 
has  the  first  handsome  brace  :  the  establish- 
ment is  kept  up  with  all  the  costly  appendages^ 
to  show  what  can  be  done,  but  not  how  much; 
to  supply  the  family  with  enough  to  show  the 
gardener  is  alive  to  all  the  luxuries,  but  to 
make  sure  of  the  little  the  house  wants,  there 
must  be  a  good  deal  more  done  for  the  gar- 
dener, and  his  friends,  or  customers.      The 
gardener,  in  fact,  must  live  like  a  gentleman, 
at  the  expense  of  his  employer ;  his  wages 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  his  perquisites 
of  office.    J£  any  lady's  maid  were  to  make  up 
dresses  for  herself  while  she  made  things  for  her 
mistress,  and  steal  the  stuff  for  them  by  cur- 
tailing her  mistress's  materials,  it  would  be 
called  thieving;  but  the  gardener  may  rob  the 
premises  of  the  best  fruit,  flowers,  plants,  and 
vegetables,  and  it  is  called  perquisites  ;  and 
these  perquisites  extend  beyond  stealing  the. 
produce  of  the  labour,  seeds,  and  materials, 
which  the  employer  pays  for,  because  there 
are  certain  tricks  which  tradesmen  lend  them- 
selves to  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
masters. 

3.  The  tradesmen  have  to  propUiate 
those  who  give  orders. 

How  far  the  system  of  robbing  the  gent^ 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  tradesmen,  may- 
pervade  the  domestic  concerns  of  an  establisli- 
raent,  we  know  not,  but  some  gardeners  carry- 
on  this  species  of  warfare  against  the  purses 
of  the  English  gentry  with  impunitj,  and 
almost  without  limit.  They  boldly  make  « 
demand  of  a  per  centage  from  every  trades- 
man that  serves  their  employers,  and  thus 
obtain  hard  money.     Thus  in  the  account : — 
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•  Paid  Mr.  Nokes^  the  nurseryman,  42^.,"  when 
in  fact  they  only  paid  37?.  IBs.  "Paid  Mr. 
Styles,  for  building  last  new  pit,  147?.,"  when 
he  only  paid  132?.  Ss.  "  Paid  Mr.  Smith,  for 
painting  houses  and  frames,  35?.,"  when  he 
wily  paid  30?.  This  kind  of  robbery  goes  for 
nothing.  The  tradesman  sticks  it  on  his  bill 
because  the  gardener  will  have  it  off,  and  the 
gardener  considers  it  a  right  because  his  pre- 
decessor did  it,  and,  with  a  salary  of  lOOL 
per  annum,  managed  to  save  1,500?.  in  ten 
years.  But  some  gentlemen  wUl  pay  their 
own  bills,  as  if  there  was  any  security  in  this 
caution  against  being  robbed.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  this,  if  the  gardener  is  allowed  to 
order  things,  or  to  communicate  with  the  trades- 
man. The  gardener  says,  **  I  shall  expect  my 
per  centage,  and  you  can  make  out  your  bill, 
and  take  it  to  the  governor  ;  he  will  pay  you, 
and  I  shall  call  for  my  commission."  Accord- 
ingly, the  gentleman,  over  cunning,  grinds 
down  the  tradesman  to  the  lowest  shilling, 
and  the  tradesman,  knowing  what  he  has 
to  do,  acts  accordingly ;  he  will  take  off  no 
more  than  be  likes,  because  he  has  to  give  the 
gardener  his  **  dues,"  as  he  caUs  them ;  and 
though  he  does  not  tell  the  employer  this,  the 
case  is  the  same;  the  employer  has  not  only  to 
pay  the  tradesman  for  his  material,  or  labour, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  he  has  to  pay 
over,  after  this  fashion,  just  so  much  as  the 
gardener  has  arranged  with  the  tradesman  the 
gentleman  shall  be  robbed  oF  for  his,  the  gar- 
dener's, private  use.  This  system  has  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree  in  garden  establishments,  that 
the  expenses  have  been  augmented  to  a  degree 
scarcely  credible  ;  not  only  has  five  or  ten  per 
cent,  upon  all  legitimate  expenses  been  pur- 
loined, but  the  masters  have  been  persuaded 
or  goaded  into  ten  times  the  expensive  outlays 
that  were  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  pre- 
miums given  to  the  gardeners  by  the  people 
who  execute  the  work.  How  else  are  we  to 
account  for  the  useless  costly  erections  in  all 
gentlemen's  gardens  ?  how  else  are  we  to 
account  for  the  expensive  changes  of  plan, 
the  unmeaning  alterations  of  houses,  the  frivo- 
lous, but  nevertheless  expensive  apparatus  for 
beating,  ventilating,  &c.,  that  are  recom- 
jnended  as  grand  discoveries  of  efficacious 
means  one  year,  and  condemned  as  useless  or 
detrimental  as  soon  as  the  expenses  are  paid  ? 
Of  late  years  .the  gentry  of  this  country 
have  been  shamefully  taxed  by  the  profes- 
flional  gardeners  in  their  employment ;  the 
history  of  the  last  two  years'  progress  in  the 
art,  or  mystery,  or  science,  of  horticulture, 
forms  an  enotaous  list  of  frauds  and  follies  ; 
of  gardener^  making  fortunes,  and  employers 
losing  them  ;  of  gardeners  getting  rich,  while 
their  masters  were  ruined  ;  and  chiefly  by 
means  of  that  cunning,  which,  in  the  gar- 
49. 


dencr's  opinion,  gives  him  the  full  freedom  to 
make  use  of  his  master's  purse,  and  of  all  the 
means  that  his  master's  purse  provides  on  the 
establishment.  Abercrombie,  when  he  wrote 
"  Every  man  his  own  gardener,"  had  a  keen 
eye  to  the  employer's  interest,  and  to  the 
general  interest  of  horticulture  ;  for  it  is  only 
by  making  every  man  a  gardener  that  the 
wealthy  classes  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  released  from  the  costly  machinery  by 
which  even  a  common  and  very  ordinary  gar- 
den is  kept  going,  if  the  main  spring  is  a 
professional  head-gardener.  And  it  behoves 
every  owner  of  a  garden  to  consider  well  what 
his  garden  costs  per  annum,  to  add  up  ail  the 
items  which  appertain  to  the  establishment,  and 
to  consider  whether  it  cannot  be  better  done  at 
less  money,  by  employing  working,  instead  of 
holiday-making  chiefs,  and  labouring,  instead 
of  scribbling  under-gardeners.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous absurdity  that  a  man  should  pay  a  hun- 
dred a-year  rent  for  his  country  place,  live  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  more,  and  yet  that  his 
garden,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  good  order 
by  one  good  head  and  two  good  working  gar- 
deners, at  a  cost  of  150?.,  should  cost  him  twice 
that  sum,  or  more  than  all  his  household  esta- 
blishment, and  that,  too,  without  pretending 
to  have  his  fruit  or  vegetables  out  of  season, 
or  his  flowers  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Yet 
so  it  is.  If  a  professional  head-gardener  be 
employed,  he  must  have  all  sorts  of  things  fo^ 
himself,  if  not  for  the  house ;  he  must  have 
all  kinds  of  contrivances  that  cost  money,  for 
the  convenience  of  his  own  friends,  if  not  for 
the  gratification  of  his  master  ;  and  he  must 
have  "  his  perquisites,"  that  is  to  say,  the  pri- 
vilege of  robbing  his  employer  of  whatever 
he  requires,  or  he  is  not  content.  Save  us 
from  a  professional  head-gardener,  if  ever  we 
have  a  larger  establishment  than  we  can 
manage  ;  for  any  man  who  will  carefully  look 
into  the  matter,  will  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
an  industrious  man  who  has  never  seen  a  gen- 
tleman's garden,  who  has  been  all  his  life  in  a 
market  garden,  or  even  in  a  cottage  garden, 
will  produce  as  much  really  useful  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers,  and  be  a  more  useful  man, 
and  a  better  example,  than  any  who  have  been 
cursed  with  a  service.  Many  of  the  horticul- 
tural and  botanical  gardeners  are  contaminated 
by  the  examples  constantly  before  their  eyes 
in  a  gentleman's  establishment. 

4.  The  gentleman  has  to  tujyply  ike  gar- 
dener^ s  friends. 

According  to  the  connexions  of  the  pro- 
fessional gardener,  so  does  he  dispose  of  what 
he  calls  the  surplus  produce  of  the  establish- 
ment The  surplus  produce  meaning,  how- 
ever, the  ^  first  fruits, "the  best  specimens,  the 
largest  quantity,  the  picking  of  the  garden 
over  which  he  governs ;  and  he  takes  the  great- 
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est  cftre  of  those  subjects  which  bring  the 
largest  price,  or  are  thought  the  most  valuable. 
If  a  gfurdener  has  a  family  of  his  own,  and 
lives  aw^y  from  the  premises,  his  house  is 
better  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  than 
his  master's.     If  his  friends  or  acquaintances 
be  numerous,  he  takes  care  of  them  ;  and  if 
he  have  no  friends  nor  acquaintances,  he  finds 
customers.     But  with  regard  to  the  employer 
having  to  do  it,  the  cunning  gardeners  con- 
tradict the  inference,  though  they  admit  the 
fact ;  they  say,  "  If  my  master  wants  a  dozen 
cabbages  a-week,   and  I  supply  him,   what 
18  it  to  him  if  I  grow  a  dozen  for  myself — 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him."     We  con- 
fess, we  cannot  see  with  the  same  eyes.     To 
grow  twice  the  quantity  of  a  thing,  costs  twice 
the  labour  ;  it  may  not  in  the  simple  article 
of  cabbages  seem  so,  because  it  may  be  said, 
"While  you  are  planting  out,  what  is  the 
object  of  putting  out  a   few  more  ?"    But 
although  the  object  may  seem  trifling,  it  is 
proving  what  we  say — ^it  takes  twice  the  labour. 
If  a  man  has  half  a  day's  planting  for  the 
family  use,  he  is  at  liberty  the  other  half  day  ; 
but  if  he  has  to  occupy  the  other  half  day  for 
the  gardener's  crop,  there  is  the  item  com- 
pleted, and  the  fact  proved.     But  it  is  not  in 
cabbages  that  the  gardener  lays  out  his  master's 
time  and  material ;  it  is  in  choice  subjects, 
forced  subjects,  dear  subjects.     If  a  one-light 
frame  would  supply  his  master  with. all  the 
cucumbers  he  wants,  it  requires  a  three-light 
frame  to  make  up  enough  for  the  gardener's 
use,  and  the  use  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances.     Now  here  comes  an  outlay  worth 
taking  account  of.     If  the  dung  is  worth  ten 
shillings  a  load — which  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  is— -one  load  would  do  for  the 
master,  but  there  must  be  three  for  the  gar- 
dener and  he  together.     If  a  one-light  frame 
of  forced  asparagus  be  enough  for  the  family, 
there  must  be  three,  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
dener's friends  and  acquaintances ;  and  here  we 
have  the  same  important  addition  to  the  cost. 
If  forced  kale,  forced  rhubarb,  mushrooms, 
and  various  other  matters,  are  trebled  in  quan- 
tity at  the  cost  of  the  master,  the  gardener 
claims  the  two-thirds  increase  as   his  per- 
quisites; and  nobody  will  question  the  fact,  that 
if  the  produce  is  the  gardener's  to  give  away, 
it  is  the  gardener's  to  sell;  and  without  caring 
for  anything  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
we  here  affirm  that  such  is  about  the  propor- 
tion that  in  all  places  owned  by  ignorant  or 
careless  moneyed  employers,  the  gardener  takes 
for  his   share.     How,  then,  can  the  gentry 
wonder  at  the  costs  of  a  garden  establishment  ? 
The  gardener,  who  is  always  giving  away  the 
finest  fruits  and   vegetables,    is  always  re- 
ceiving something  in   exchange  ; — the  con- 
consideration    not    always  very  moral,    not 


always  very  creditable  ;  but  when  anything  is 
purchased  by  robbing  an  employer,  we  must 
not  look  very  nicely  into  the  nature  of  the 
return.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is, 
there  is  no  possible  check  without  a  system  of 
very  discreditable  espionage  ;  and  a  gentlemaa 
had  better  discharge  those  that  want  look- 
ing after  than  employ  people  to  watch  them. 

5.  Sometimes  the  gentleman  supplies  the 
Tnarket, 

It  is  not  many  months  since  the  Oardenet^s 
Chronicle  admitted  a  letter  in  which  practical 
gardeners  were  accused  of  robbing  their  mas* 
ters  of  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
selling  them  to  the  people  in  Covent  Gardea 
market  Hie  foulness  of  this  libel  on  the 
practical  gardener  was  in  the  application.  It 
was  written  most  likely  by  a  man  who  had  been 
robbing  his  employers  from  the  moment  he  set 
bis  foot  in  a  place  that  offered  the  opportunity  ; 
and  the  only  fault  was  in  attributing  the  villany 
to  the  class  of  gardeners  who  were  unde- 
serving the  imputation.  The  gentlemen  gar- 
deners who  were  above  work,  and  lived  and 
saved  money  by  thieving,  would  have  been 
rightly  enough  accused,  but  the  working  gar- 
dener, the  practical  man,  the  man  always  ia 
his  business,  and  master  of  it,  was  the  last 
upon  whom  the  imputation  could  be  fairly  laid; 
and  never  was  the  old  truism,  that  ''  the 
biggest  rogue  cries  out  first,"  more  completely 
confirmed.  There  was  no  libel  had  the  accu- 
sation been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  right  men—* 
the  men  who  had  been  contaminated  in  the 
various  horticultural  and  botanical  establish* 
ments  of  the  kingdom,  where  thieving  is  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  by  starvation  wages,  and 
idleness  by  the  want  of  proper  employment. 
Never  was  accusation  more  true,  if  applied  to 
tbe  generality  of  the  *'  birds  of  that  feather." 
That  gardeners  do  supply  customers  is  oer- 
tainly  true.  That  some  of  the  finest  fruits 
and  forced  vegetables  that  reach  the  first-rate 
fruiterers  and  greengrocers  in  town  and  conn- 
try,  are  stolen  by  the  gardeners  and  sold, 
nobody  can  deny.  Those  w^ho  give  away  to 
friends,  and  chop  away  produce  for  favours^ 
would  indignantly  spurn  the  idea  of  selling  it; 
the  idea  would  be  offensive  ;  but  the  gardener 
who  thinks  hard  money  better  than  exchanges 
of  favours,  and  who  prefers  lucre  to  the  fame 
of  being  generous,  is  not  one  jot  more  dis* 
honest  than  his  proud  neighbour  who  scorna 
money.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are 
times  when  the  gardener  cannot  spare  for 
market ;  a  scarcity,  or  an  increased  demand  in 
the  house,  or  the  unexpected  influx  of  viaitor% 
who  run  all  over  tbe  grounds,  and  almost 
covet  every  production  worth  hftving,  besides 
devouring  a  good  deal  more  than  is  at  ail 
agreeable  to  the  gardener,  may  lessen  his  op- 
portunities ;  but  he  will  send  all  he  can,  and 
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if  the  {amily  be  not  present,  this  is  oocasionally 
a  good  deal.    His  excuses  about  short  crops 
^  as  well  for  the  family  as  the  fruit  shop. 
Our  neighbouring  acquaintance  was  head 

gardener  to  Mr* ,  who  was  in  parliament, 

and  he  used  to  receive  a  box  or  basket  once  a 
week  ocmtaining  whateTcr  delicacies  mj  friend 
could  send  that  were  worth^the  carriage.  He 
used  to  force  grapes,  and,  as  there  was  always 
a  goodly  crop,  he  had  a  tolerable  supply  :  and 
when  they  first  came  in,  the  gentleman  used 
to  giro  weekly  parties,  for  which  the  best  col- 
lec^on  the  place  aflfbrded  used  to  be  made  up, 
and  we  have  occasionally  helped ;  but  the 
gentleman's  basket  was  not  the  only  one  that 
was  sent  to  London.  The  gentleman  gave  a 
large  party  on  one  occasion,  and  his  grapes 
were  scantily  supplied,  so  that  having  made  a 
great  display  in  general,  he  felt  obliged  to  go 
to  the  fruiterer's.  Covent-garden  supplied 
nothing  good  enough  to  go  with  his  own,  and 
he  hunted  among  some  of  the  best  west-end 
tradesmen.  He  found  some  as  good  as  his 
own,  and  purchased,  at  a  large  price,  as  many 
as  the  man  could  spare ;  for  the  man  told  him 
that  one  regular  customer  took  a  certain  quan- 
tity all  the  while  they  were  in;  '^  but,"  said  the 
man,  ^'  I  will  get  yon  more  next  week;  I  will 

write  to for  an  additional  quantity."    At 

the  name  of  the  place,  of  which  his  own  esta- 
blishment formed  by  far  the  larger  portion,  he 
was  struck,  and  then  inquired  farther,  not 
directly,  but  in  a  rambling  conversation  about 
the  splendour  of  the  fruit,  who  else  sold  any 
of  it.  ''  Nobody,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  *'  I  have 
contracted  for  all  the  crop,  and  I  have  sold 
to  one  person  so  many  pounds  per  week  for 

the  next  six  weeks."    Mr. sent  down  his 

liOndoB  steward  with  directions  to  eject  our 
friend  at  a  minute's  notice,  to  search  his  cot- 
tage and  boxes  before  he  removed  anything, 
and  to  stay  until  a  gardener  came  to  take  pos- 
session ;  in  the  mean  time  to  make  the  under- 
gardener  do  the  work,  pack  up  the  grapes  as 
usual,  but  to  direct  all,  instead  of  a  part,  to 
tibe  family  in  town.  The  under-gardener 
{beaded  ignorance  of  everything,  but  while 
debating  about  the  matter,  the  empty  box 
from  the  London  fruiterer  was  left  as  usual, 
withy  though  it  sounds  rather  Lrish,  a  note  en- 
closed, ordering  a  double  quantity.  The 
nader-gardener  was  dismissed  for  his  pre- 
tended ignorance,  and  in  consequence  of  a  note 
sent  by  the  steward,  the  new  gardener  came', 
aceompanied  by  three  or  four  hands,  and  before 
the  week  was  out,  only  two  of  the  old  hands 
remained  on  the  premises.  Our  friend  the 
bead-gardener  did  not  try  for  another  place  ; 
he  had  saved  money  enough  to  retire  upon, 
though  the  highest  wages  he  ever  received, 
if  he-  had  always  had  them,  and  all  saved, 
would  have  required  ten  years  more  time  to 


have  accumulated  to  the  amount  he  had  in 
hard  money. 

Although  this  anecdote  is  curious,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  discovery  of  a  fact,  the 
transaction  is  as  common  as  digging.  There 
is  hardly  an  establishment  of  any  note,  where 
the  owner  is  ignorant  of  gardening,  and  care- 
less of  expense,  but  what  the  system  goes  on. 
It  is  as  common  to  the  professional  head-gar- 
dener, as  cutting  a  cabbage  for  his  own  pot. 
Nobody  could  begrudge  a  gardener  all  the 
vegetables  he  can  consume  in  his  own  family, 
though  they  may  think  the  employer  should 
have  the  best ;  but  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrcHig  must  be  very  loose  when  a  gardener  will 
attempt  to  justify  a  distinct  systematic  rob- 
bery, which  in  any  other  servant  would  be 
set  down  as  a  felony.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  find  their  way  to  the  best 
tradesmen,  are  the  produce  of  gentlemen's 
gardens,  and  therefore  come  chenper  to  the 
tradesman  than  if  he  purchased  all  he  sold 
of  the  regular  market-gardeners.  The  Oar^ 
dener^s  Chronicle's  charge  against  practical 
gardeners  as  a  class,  was  a  Hbel ;  but  as  applied 
to  some  of  these  professional  gardeners,  who 
have  been  initiated  into  all  the  habits  of  idleness 
and  vice  engendered  in  public  establishments, 
where  the  men  have  not  enough  to  live  on 
honestly,  it  is  perfectly  and  unanswerably  true. 

6.  The  gentleman  has  to  pay  for  what  he> 
does  not  have^  as  well  as  for  what  he  does  have* 

One  of  the  modes  of  thieving  too  commonly 
adopted  is  by  collusion  between  the  tradesman 
and  the  gardener,  by  which  the  master  is 
charged  for  a  larger  portion  of  goods  than 
come  on  to  the  ground.  Tan,  dung,  loam,, 
peat,  mats,  coal,  coke,  breeze,  and  many 
other  things,  are  usually  supplied  to  the  order 
of  the  head-gardener.  Ten  tons  of  coal» 
ten  loads  of  peat,  tan,  &c,  are  charged  in  the 
tradesman's  bill— ^ght  came,  and  the  bill  19 
made  out  for  ten,  signed  by  the  gardener  aa 
correct,  accredited  by  the  steward,  the  trades-* 
num  paid.  The  proportion  in  which  the 
surplus  is  divided  between  him  and  the  gar- 
dener, is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement ;  ia 
the  cases  which  I  have  known,  the  tradesman 
has  one-third  and  the  gardener  two-thirds* 
This  trick  came  out  by  accident  at  a  place 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.  Two  coal 
sheds  ac^oined ;  one  was  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  the  other  for  the  garden.  The  gardeik 
had  always  been  supplied  by  one  man,  and 
the  house  by  one  of  the  tradesmen  who  sup« 
plied  bread  and  fiour.  The  new  butler  had  to 
set  the  men  to  heap  up  the  coals  to  make  the 
place  hold  the  lot,  so  that  the  door  might  be 
closed.  The  garden  coals  came  in  a  month 
afterwards^  but  the  cellar  was  not  so  full  aa 
the  house  cellar,  which  had  been  in  use  foi^ 
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weeks.  It  was  mentioned  to  the  steward, 
who  instantly  sent  for  the  coal  merchant's 
men,  then  a  good  way  on  their  road,  with 
orders  to  return.  There  were  the  right  num« 
ber  of  sacks,  but  nobody  had  counted  them 
on  being  emptied  ;  the  men  were  questioned, 
they  insisted  there  were  ten  tons,  and  that 
they  had  emptied  all  the  sacks  that  were  then 
lying  in  their  waggons.  However,  there  was 
no  getting  over  the  fact,  that  six  weeks'  con- 
sumption from  the  ten  tons  for  the  house  had 
not  reduced  the  coals  to  nearly  what  were 
deposited  for  ten  tons  for  the  garden.  They 
were  weighed  next  day  ;— one  ton  and  a  half 
deficit,  the  coals  sent  away,  the  dealer  dis- 
missed, and,  to  save  himself,  he  told  the  tale. 
He  had  done  so  with  the  former  gardeners, 
and  had  been  told  that  unless  he  did  so  he 
would  lose  the  custom.  The  same  gardener 
had  no  chance  of  doing  it  again  in  the  same 
place,  for  he  was  discharged.  But,  though 
many  may  feel  indignant  at  the  imputation,  it 
is  so  common  a  trick  among  those  resorted  to 
by  servants  to  rob  their  masters,  that  the 
tradesman  ought  to  be  looked  after  in  all 
establishments  by  persons  unconnected  with 
the  ordering  or  paying.  It  would  soon  be 
found  that  the  expenses  of  large  establish- 
ments woidd  be  considerably  lessened,  and 
that  servants  would  not  so  soon  be  able  to  take 
public-houses  and  shops,  and  embark  more 
capital  in  a  speculation  than  their  whole 
wages  would  have  amounted  to,  had  they  been 
paid  all  their  lives,  and  not  expended  a  shil- 
ling. There  is  not  a  more  common  trick 
than  having  bills  made  out  for  different  quan- 
tities, that  the  persons  whose  gift  the  orders 
are  supposed  to  be  in,  may  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  knavery  without  suspicion,  and  be 
praised  for  their  exactness  and  their  constant 
production  of  vouchers  for  every  shilling, 
when  these  very  vouchers  are  the  forgeries  by 
which  they  defraud  their  employers ;  forgeries, 
because  they  purport  to  be  true  bills  and 
receipts  when  they  are  false  ones.  Here  and 
there  we  may  find  exceptions,  but  we  have 
seen  fourteen  or  fifteen  places  as  under-gar- 
dener  or  foreman,  and  it  prevailed  more  or 
less  in  all,  and  in  some  it  went  right  through 
the  departments ;  for  even  the  carman  who 
removed  heavy  things  was  obliged  to  give  his 
five  per  cent,  at  settling,  and  had  to  make  out 
his  bill  for  more  loads  than  ever  came  into 
the  garden ;  so  that  the  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment actually  paid  for  many  things  and 
much  service  that  he  had  no  benefit  of  in 
any  part  of  the  establishment. 

Having  gone  through  six  of  these  important 
points,  we  come  to  one  which  requires  a 
whole  paper  devoted  to  it,  we  mean,  the  asser- 
tion that  gentlemen  often  have  things  out  of 
season  which  are  not  worth  the  expense  that 


must  be  incurred,  and  make  an  excuse  for 
much  more  that  need  not  be  incarred.r— A 
gardener  is  always  glad  of  auUiority  to  do 
expensive  things,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
mentioned.  They  like  expensive  plantiif, 
because  they  apply  to  nurseries  for  the  afaaruliB 
and  trees,  and  the  more  they  lay  out,  the  more 
will  be  their  commission.  They  like  building 
of  pits  and  houses,  because  the  builder  has  to 
give  them  their  per  centage.  And  they  de^ 
light  in  having  to  force  things,  because  the 
means  have  to  be  provided,  and  besides  these 
means  adding  to  their  means  of  working  for 
themselves,  produce  from  all  the  parties  em- 
ployed the  perquisites  of  the  gardener.  A 
gentleman  wishes  for  cucumbers  in  January, 
for  cherries  in  May,  for  peaches,  nectarines^ 
and  apricots  long  before  their  time.  The  gar- 
dener says  they  can  be  done.  He  gets  leave 
to  have  the  *^  trifiing  alterattons^**  or  the 
'*  small  houses,"  or  the  something  else  that 
may  be  necessary  for  these  things,  and  the 
gentleman  finds  half  his  income  for  the  year 
absorbed  by  tradesmen's  bills  incurred  by 
his  gardener,  who,  in  answer  to  any  remon* 
strance,  reminds  him  that  he  expressed  a  wish 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  gave  leave  to 
have  the  necessary  things  done.  In  vaia  he 
says  he  understood  there  were  no  diffieultiea 
and  not  much  expense ;  there  the  bills  stare 
him  in  the  face,  and  he  is  taken  to  the  gar- 
den to  see  that  the  work  has  been  done. 
He  is  eaten  up  with  claims  that  he  fancied  he 
did  not  owe,  and  repents  at  leisure  the  nii»- 
chief  which  he  consented  to  in  a  huny.  But 
he  has  his  cucumber  as  promised,  for  the 
gardener  has  taken  care  of  that ;  and  the  cost 
of  it,  and  of  all  he  has  out  of  season,  may 
be  reckoned  for  a  long  period  at  about  a 
pound  an  inch.  The  management  of  a  garden 
with  all  things  in  its  season  is  not  one-third  of 
the  expense  that  is  incurred  by  any  extent  of 
forcing.  A  man  may  eat  cucumbers  from 
March  to  the  end  of  the  summer  for  the  price 
of  the  dung  he  uses,  if  his  gardener  be  con- 
tent with  an  ordinary  hot-bed  ;  and  the  dung 
is  worth  all  it  has  cost  after  it  is  done  with  for 
the  bed.  Anybody  may  have  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, plums,  cherries,  all  the  best  apples 
and  pears  in  abundance,  for  little  or  nothing,  ' 
if  he  be  content  with  them  in  th^r  proper 
season ;  and  if  he  wishes  them  out  oi  sear 
son,  he  had  better  buy  them  at  the  most 
extravagant  price  than  grow  them  himaeUL 
Under  the  management  of  an  honest  gar- 
dener, he  may  keep  up  his  cold  pits^  his 
greenhouse,  his  conservatory  and  stove,  witb» 
out  any  enormous  outlay,  and  especially  if  he 
will  but  make  himself  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  leading  points  in  gardening  ;  but  to  do 
as  some  of  the  gentry  do,  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  the  ordinary  professional  gardener,  is 
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verj  little  better  than    making   ducks   and 
drakes  of  his  sovereigns  where  the  waters  are 
too  deep  to  recover  them.     One  man  can  keep 
an   immense    lawn^    shrubbery,   and   flower 
garden,   in   first-rate  order.      One    man   to 
manage  and  another  to  assist,  can  keep  up  an 
excelknt  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all 
-kinds  in  season,  and  some  a  little  out  of  season. 
One  man  and  an  assistant  can  manage  a  good 
Biany  plants  under  glass.     But  forcing  in- 
volves an  outlay  to  which  there  is  no  limit ;  it 
places  a  man's  purse  and  credit  at  the  mei*cy 
of  his  gardener.     He  is  swimming  out  of  his 
depth  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  his  aflairs.     He 
is  always  being  pestered  for  money, — money  ; 
money  for  goods  that  he  never  sees,  and  from 
which  he  has  Yery  little  advantage.     With 
good  management,  and  a*  practical  man  at  the 
head  of  the  garden  department,  a  very  supe- 
rior establishment  can  be  kept  up  with  five 
men,  an  establishment  very  superior  to  many 
that  cost  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand 
a-year;  and  two  or  three  acres   in   lawn, 
kitchen  garden,  and  orchard,  would  be  within 
the  means  of  hundreds  who  rather  let  their 
gardens  than  incur  the  extraordinary  costs 
which  never  fail  to  come  down  upon  those 
who  employ  a  professional    head-gardener, 
qofilified  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  live  upon  the 
perquisites  which  arise  out  of  the  impositions 
generally  practised.     We  know  we  are  tread- 
ii^  upon  very  unpopular  ground ;  we  are  quite 
aware  that  we  should  stand  very  little  chance 
of  a  place  under  an  ordinary  professional  head- 
gardener,  were  we  known  ;  but  nobody  seems 
▼ery  forward  in  exposing  truths  which  we 
defy  all  the  world  to  deny,  and  which  almost 
every  owner  who  looks  at  his  accounts,  and 
knows  his  garden  expenditure,  will  collaterally 
prove  by  the  enormous  sums  he  pays,  and  the 
little  value  that  is  returned.     What  but  this 
induces  a  man  of  substance  to  let  his  ground, 
instead  of  keeping  up  a  garden  establishment  ? 
What  but  this  has  led  to  hundreds  of  market 
gardens  being  appendages  to  mansions  kept 
up  ^  at  a  bountiful  old  rate,"  but  denuded  of 
their  kitchen  gardens  because  the  owner  can 
buy  the  best  of  every  thing  in  and  out  of  sea- 
son at  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  would  cost 
him  had  he  one  of  the  **  well  brought  up  and 
well  qualified''  head  gardeners  to  govern  his 
garden  establishment  ?     Hundreds  of  gentle- 
men who  have  been  quite  sickened  of  growing 
their  own  fruit  and  vegetables,  now  let  their 
gardens  to  those  who  supply  the  market  or 
their  neighbours,  and  among  others  the  gen- 
tlaman  himself,  without  spending  more  for 
hdMMir  and  materiab  in  a  year  than  the  owner 
would  have  to  spend  in  a  month  under  some 
gardener's  management ;  and  we  are  quite 
assured  that  there  is  not  in  the  kingdom  a 
single  garden  establishment  under  a  regu- 


larly brought  up  head-gardener,  that,  by  the 
removal  of  the  evils  we  have  mentioned,  might 
not  be  carried  on  at  one-half  the  expenditure, 
and  in  many  cases  still  less,  that  they  now 
cost  the  owners.  We  could  write  hundreds 
of  cases  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  avei*ment, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  hereafter  to  mention 
a  few  establishments  remarkable  for  all  the 
leading  features  of  which  we  have  complained. 
Suffice  for  the  pi;p8ent  that  we  strongly  recom- 
mend, first,  those  who  are  fearful  of  garden 
expenses,  and  will  not  incur  any ;  secondly, 
those  who  already  feel  them  severely  ;  and 
thirdly,  those  who  never  look  into  their  afiairs 
at  all,— to  take  advice  of  several  practical 
men  before  they  are  many  months  elder.  For 
the  first  may  be  shown  that  a  garden  ought  to 
be  an  actual  saving  instead  of  an  expense  to  a 
family ;  the  second  may  be  relieved  of  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  their  expenses 
without  being  worse  served  ;  and  the  last  will 
discover  that  a  frightful  amount  of  the  money 
he  expends  goes  to  make  the  gardener  and 
and  his  principal  assistant  gentlemen,  though 
according  to  tradesmen's  bills  eyery  thing  may 
appear  correct  and  straightforward. 

[Although  we  have  allowed  our  correspond- 
ing "  Retired  Under-Gardener"  to  speak  for 
himself,  we  cannot  agree  with  his  statements 
as  applied  generally  ;  we  are  quite  prepared, 
however,  to  admit  many  of  his  charges  as 
applicable  to  individual  cases,  but  we  believe 
these  to  be  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.] 


PLOWBRS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  OP 
THE    INDIAN    ISLANDS. 

Natubb  has  scattered  her  richest  gids 
broadcast  over  the  surface  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  There  is  no  form  of  magnt^ 
ficence  and  beauty  under  which  she  does  not 
there  present  herself,  from  the  quiet  loveliness 
of  the  secluded  valley  to  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  an  Alpine  landscape.  Mountains 
and  forests,  jungles,  prairies,  and  cultivated 
lands,  hills,  valleys,  and  streams,  are  met  in 
succession  as  the  traveller  pushes  his  advance 
across  the  interior  provinces  of  those  little- 
known  countries,  which  have  been  termed  the 
group  of  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  from 
their  multiplicity,  and  the  vast  space  of  sea 
which  they  stud. 

To  others  we  leave  the  animals,  the  agri- 
culture, the  minerals,  and  the  geography  of 
the  Indian  islands;  our  province  is  to  de- 
scribe, as  fully  as  is  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  their 
fioral  beauties,  various  and  magnificent  as  they 
are.  ^^Tou  breathe,"  says  an  old  author, 
"  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  an  air  impreg- 
nated with  the  odours  of  innumerable  fiowers 
of  the  greatest  fragrance,  of  which  there  is  a 
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perpetual  succession  the  year  round,  the  sweet 
flavour  of  which  captivates  the  soul,  and  in- 
spires the  most  delightful  sensations;*'  lan- 
guage highly  wrought  and  poetical,  hut  jet 
not  without  its  truth.  The  Indian  islanders 
are  passionately  fond  of  flowers ;  their  women 
are  never  considered  dressed  unless  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  them,  and  when  any 
beautiful  thing  is  to  be  expreased,  the  name 
of  some  flower  is  made  use  i>f. 

The  prevailing  colours  of  all  the  floral  race 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  are  yellow  and 
red,  though  other  hues  are  also  frequently 
met  with.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Indian  flowers 
are  the  produce  of  large  trees,  though  a  con- 
siderable number  grow  on  shrubs  and  humbler 
plants,  especially  creepers ;  their  perfume  is 
generally  oppressive  and  heavy  when  close, 
but  at  a  distance  the  sweetest  odours  are  given 
forth. 

Borneo  produces  many  gaudy  and  many 
elegant  flowers  ;  one  specimen  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendron may  well  be  termed  gorgeous ;  it 
grows  with  its  roots  winding  round  the  trunks 
of  the  forest  trees,  and  bears  large  heads  of 
flowers,  sometimes  eighteen  in  a  cluster,  of 
various  shades,  from  a  pale  but  rich  yellow, 
to  a  reddish  salmon  colour,  which  in  ^he  sun 
sparkles  with  the  brilliancy  of  gold.  There 
are  four  other  species  of  this  plant,  crimson, 
red,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

The  Clerodendron  is  a  shrub  ten  feet  in 
height,  having  at  the  point  of  every  branch  a 
loose  sheath  or  spike  of  rich  crimson  flowers, 
projecting  two  or  three  feet  from  the  foliage. 
The  stems  are  red,  while  in  the  centre  of 
every  flower  is  a  pure  spot  of  white,  the  whole 
forming  a  magnificent  pyramid.  When  the 
Clerodendron  has  done  flowering,  there 
remain  on  every  stem  four  seeded  berries,  of 
a  dark  blue  colour,  which,  combined  with  the 
crimson  stalks,  cause  the  plant  to  remain 
scarcely  less  gaudy  than  before.  There  are 
also  different  species  bearing  white  and  scarlet 
flowers. 

The  Bringa  Kasihan(Ca3logyne),  or  Flowers 
of  Mercy,  are  highly  fragrant,  and  of  a  delicate 
white  or  orange  hue.  A  gigantic  specimen  of 
this  plant  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Low  into  this  country. 

There  are  many  beautifully  blossoming 
flowers  which  grow  abundantly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bornean  rivers,  among  which  is  one 
(Bignonia)  very  fragrant,  having  a  white 
fringe  around  it. 

Of  climbing  and  creeping  plants  Borneo 
produces  a  great  abundance,  among  which  is 
a  species  of  Bauhinia,  totally  new  and  unde- 
scribed.  When  in  full  blossom  it  bears  luxu- 
riant clusters  of  gaudy  crimson  flowers. 
Another  (Hoya  imperialis)  has  been  found 


loaded  with  bunches  of  purple  and  ivory 
coloured  blossoms  ;  while  another,  which  hie 
been  named  after  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  is  hung 
with  rich  bunches  of  the  most  magnificent  size 
and  richness  of  hue.  In  the  woods  of  Borneo 
many  beautiful  parasitical  plants  were  seen  by 
Captain  Mundy,  some  of  them,  adorned 
with  lovely  blossoms,  completely  wrapped  them- 
selves in  close  thick  matted  folds  round  the 
supporting  trunk,  which  they  continued  to 
encircle  until  it  perished  in  the  treacherous 
embrace,  and  mouldered  to  a  heap  of  fat 
vegetable  matter. 

Eight  diflerent  species  of  the  pitcher-plant 
have  been  discovered  among  the  Indian 
islands ;  that  named  after  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles  grows  on  the  rocky  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Singapore,  and  never  ex- 
ceeds five  feet  in  hdght,  while  the  Nepei^es 
Hookeriana,  found  in  Borneo  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  jungle  valleys,  climbs  to  the  summit  of 
taU  trees.  Some  of  the  pitchers  hold  a  pint 
of  water  ;  the  leaf  hangs  downwards,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  strong  rib,  from  which  the 
curious  formation  which  has  been  called  the 
pitcher  depends  ;  a  ooiumn  runs  up  the  tMid^ 
of  this  and  supports  the  lid.  Two  species 
have  been  observed ;  one,  dark  green  above  and 
reddish  peach  coloured  beneath,  whUe  the 
other  is  a  green  spotted  with  crimson. 

Another  species  has  been  discovered  (Ne- 
penthes ampullacea),  which  is  also  a  climbing 
plant ;  the  stems,  however,  by  degrees,  drop 
from  the  supporting  trunk,  and  moulder  on  the 
ground,  when  they  are  covered  in  a  short 
time  with  vegetable  matter,  which  forms  a 
coating  of  earth  about  them  ;  from  this  spring 
many  shoots,  which  in  time  become  new  plants; 
and  the  spot  of  ground  is  thus  gradually 
covered  with  a  carpet,  as  it  were,  of  these 
curious  formations,  over  which  are  scattered  a 
number  of  the  pitchers,  which,  as  the  leaves 
gradually  develope,  wither  and  disappear,  when 
the  plants  begin  to  flourish  luxuriantly  and 
climb  into  the  trees.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
new  work,*  describes  a  beautifully  flowmng 
plant,  covered  with  abundant  clusters  of  yellow 
and  red  berries,  which  he  wished  to  transport 
to  this  country,  but  probably  failed. 

Herbaceous  plants  abound  on  the  exposed 
and  damp  roads  of  Borneo,  while  in  mossy 
places  two  species  of  AnsBCtochilus  have  been 
found,  the  one  with  golden  coloured  leaves^ 
and  the  other  still  more  beautiful. 

The  English  Rajah  of  Sarawak  has  a  garden 
in  front  of  his  house,  where  a  profusion  of  the 
jasmine  and  Camellia  japonica  diflbse  the  most 
delightful  perfume  around ;  indeed,  his  taste 

*  "Narrative  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  from 
the  Journals  of  James  Brooke,  Efsq. ;  together  with  a 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  H.M.S.  Iiis,  by  Captain 
Bodney  Mundy." 
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seems  to  be  in  all  cases  guided  by  a  strong 
attachment  to  flowers  and  sweet  smelling 
shrubs,  which  he  seizes  on  every  occasion  to 
enjoy  and  describe.  Captain  Mundy  also 
seems  to  luxuriate  in  the  odoriferous  plants  of 
the  river  banks  of  Borneo. 

Among  the  different  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  there  appears  to  be  one  universal 
custom, — that  of  cultivating  certain  flowers  to 
plant  in  graveyards.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mam- 
bakut  river  were  observed  many  picturesque 
tombs  erected  on  posts  and  surrounded  by 
creepers  and  flowering  shrubs.  In  Java  there 
18  one  plant  cultivated  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  adorning  burying-grounds  ;  it  is 
called  the  Samboja  (Plumieria  obtusa),  and  has 
daik  leaves,  with  flowers  white  without  and 
yellow  within*  From  its  peculiar  and  solemn 
appearance,  it  always  looks  ancient  There  is 
also  another  flower,  the  Sulasi  (Ocimum), 
with  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  is 
gathered  in  large  quantities  to  strew  annually 
over  the  graves  of  great  and  famous  men.  In 
some  islands  a  certain  small  delicate  white 
blossomed  flower  is  never  seen  but  at  the  head 
of  a  new  grave,  where  it  flourishes  for  twelve 
months  and  then  withers,  never  to  be  renewed. 

Sumatra  is  an  island  famous  for  its  orna- 
mental plants,  among  the  foremost  of  which 
we  may  mention  the  Canango,  a  tree  of  the 
largest  size,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  green- 
ish-yellow flowers,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  leaves.  They  open  only  at  sunset,  and 
on  a  calm  evening  difi*use  a  pleasant  fra- 
grance, which  afiects  the  senses  at  the  distance 
of  many  hundred  yards. 

The  Choompaco  grows  in  a  regular  conical 
shape,  and  bears  many  small  tulip-shaped 
flowers,  with  a  strong  but  agreeable  scent, 
which  are  worn  by  young  men  and  women 
when  they  want  to  be  remarkably  smart. 
Another  superior  species  of  this  flower,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  carnation 
does  to  the  common  pink,  is  the  Sangelappo, 
a  pretty  shrub  with  green  pointed  leaves  and 
magnificent  white  flowers. 

The  Boongorio,  the  Pandan,  and  the  Me- 
lattee,  are  all  handsome  shrubs  with  flne 
flowers ;  the  latter  is  always  planted  near 
houses. 

The  Tanjong  is  a  tall  tree  with  rich  dark 
foliage,  out  of  which  peep  innumerable  star- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  yellowish  white,  with  a 
scent  exquisite  at  a  distance  but  too  powerful 
when  brought  near.  Wreaths  of  them  are 
much  worn  by  women. 

One  flower,  the  Soondal  Mallam,  or  Harlot 
of  the  Night,  is  remarkable  as  blowing  only 
long  after  sunset.  The  Geering-landa,  is  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  seed  rattling  loudly  in  the 
pod,  "geering"  signifying  a  bell:  "landa" 


means  ''hedgehog,"  to  the  spines  of  which 
animal,  the  blossoms  are  often  found  adhering; 
At  Malacca  is  found  a  curious  flower-bearing 
tree,  called  the  Tree  of  Morning,  whose  bios* 
soms  open  at  sunrise,  and  close  in  the  evening. 
Further  than  this,  there  is  no  description  any- 
where of  this  tree. 

The  Tabcong-broo,  or  monkey-cup^  is  a 
rare  monopetalous  hollow  flower,  with  a  lid  at 
the  top,  which  remains  open  until  the  bell,  as 
it  were,  is  filled  with  water  by  the  rains  or 
dews^  and  then  closes.  When  a  fresh  supply 
is  needed,  the  valve  re-opens. 

There  are  many  other  remarkable  flowers 
in  Sumatra,  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
space  to  particularize,  though  we  may  mention 
the  scorpion  plant,  which  is  singular  and  re- 
markable. Its  shape  very  much  resembles 
the  insect  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and 
that  part  which  we  may  call  the  tail  has  a 
strong  odour  of  musk. 

In  one  of  the  Binding  islands,  which,  though 
not  properly  forming  part  of  the  Archipelago, 
yet  lie  in  the  Indian  seas,  Mr.  Finlayson  dis- 
covered a  new  species  of  Epidendrum,  of  gigan- 
tic dimensions.  The  flowering  stem  was  six 
feet  long,  and  had  upwards  of  ninety  flowers 
on  it,  each  of  which  was  between  two  and 
three  inches  across,  and  four  inches  long,  of 
a  rich  yellow  colour,  specked  with  brown,  and 
emitting  a  pleasant  fragrance. 

Jasmine  wreaths  are  used  by  many  tribes 
of  the  Indian  islanders  to  decorate  the  coffins 
of  the  dead,  and  are  supposed  to  signify  a  pure 
and  innocent  future  state. 

Celebes  luxuriates  in  an  abundance  of  the 
floral  creation.  Its  mountains  are  covered 
with  wild  flowering  shrubs,  its  valleys  bloom 
with  the  most  delicately  blossoming  creepers, 
its  broad  soft  meadow  lands  are  lavishly  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  plants,  its  forest  trees 
are  clothed  with  lovely  parasites,  and  its  exten- 
sive lakes  are  described  by  Mr.  Brooke  as 
presenting  the  appearance  of  vast  beds  of  the 
most  brilliant  water-lilies  ;  presenting  a  con- 
trast of  sweet  white  flowers  and  dark  green 
fresh  looking  leaves,  among  which  are  found 
the  nests  of  aquatic  birds,  which  are  contin- 
ually seen  running  over  or  swimming  amid 
the  flowers.  Among  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, where,  in  the  repose  of  secluded  little 
valleys,  the  processes  of  agriculture  are  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  gardens  are  found 
decorated  with  trees  hung  with  beautiful 
blossoms,  while  shrubbery  clothes  the  gentle 
slopes,  and  scents  the  ddls  and  hollows  with 
exquisite  fragrance. 

In  Java  there  is  a  large  plant  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Lake,  which  grows  in  pools  and 
standing  waters.  It  has  a  stalk  six  feet  high, 
with  broad  leaves,  and  flowers  resembling  the 
tulip,  though  twice  as  large,  with  wide  pointed 
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petals  of  varioug  colourSi  bright  green,  white, 
primrose,  and  rich  purple.  When  first  bud- 
ding, the  blossoms  emit  a  sweet  fragrance, 
which,  sajs  a  traveller,  by  reason  of  its 
pleasantness  attracts  all  that  pass  by  it  When 
the  flowers  are  fallen  off,  there  appear  large 
pale  yellow  pods,  containing  some  thirty  bean- 
shaped  seeds,  which  are  sold  as  an  edible  in  the 
markets  of  Batayia.  The  true  name  of  this 
plant  is  not  known. 

The  Shoe-flower,  so  called  by  the  old  Portu- 
guese merchants  from  the  juice  of  its  leaves 
aflbrding  an  excellent  shoe  blacking,  in 
appearance  much  resembles  the  pa9ony  so 
often  seen  in  our  own  gardens.  There  is  a 
male  and  female  flower,  both  of  which  are 
fringed  with  smaller  leaves  at  the  top  of  each 
petal.  A  third  species  grows  on  a  small  bush 
like  the  sweetbriar  ;  its  flower  is  shaped  like 
a  coronet,  with  a  bright  ruby  spot  in  the  centre. 

The  Flower  of  the  Bush  has  dark  green 
leaves,  with  clusters  of  orange  coloured  blos- 
soms, and  is  found  in  almost  every  bush  or 
hedge-row  in  Java.  Another  plant  widely 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  this  island 
is  the  Saffron  flower,  from  which  a  tincture  of 
that  colour  is  extracted. 

The  Betong  tree  produces  pale  blue  flowers 
like  those  of  the  rosemary,  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand in  a  cluster.  A  decoction  of  this  plant 
is  used  medicinally  by  many  Malayan  tribes. 
About  Batavia  grows  a  tree  of  a  curious 
appearance.  The  stem  is  very  thick,  and 
sends  forth  green  sprouts  which  produce 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  a  red  lily,  which 
hang  in  heavy  bunches,  among  masses,  of 
foliage  scarcely  less  beautif uL  The  inhabitants 
of  this  city  seem  fund  of  flowers,  as  they 
plant  many  hedge-rows  of  jasmine  in  every 
direction  outside  the  walls. 

In  the  recesses  of  those  vast  forests  which 
clothe  80  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
Indian  islands,  we  occasionally  pass  under 
avenues  of  trees  often  rising  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  before  casting  out  a  single  branch, 
and  adorned  by  every  variety  of  satellite  and 
creeper,  which,  uniting  and  clinging  together, 
form  vast  festoons  of  various  colours, — crimson, 
yellow,  purple,  and  other  variegated  hues, 
which  depend  in  beautiful  arrangement  from 
the  branches,  or  sway  to  and  fro  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind.  Bound  the  rocks,  flowers 
and  shrubs,  fragrant  and  gorgeous,  add  their 
brilliant  colours,  while  the  greensward  revels 
in  a  luxury  of  pretty  wild  blossoms. 

On  one  island  of  the  Archipelago  group,  a 
traveller  describes  some  flowers  ^*  beautiful  to 
the  eye  but  without  smell,"  growing  among 
beds  of  pumpkins.  Of  them,  however,  we 
have  seen  no  late  description,  though,  from 
the  author^s  known  veracity,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  account. 


Balandbangan,  an  idand  on  which  we  cviee 
founded  a  colony,  produces  a  large  timber 
tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  bay,  anA 
flowers  extremely  beautiful  and  odoriferoa& 
Here  also  are  found  various  species  of  the  Ne- 
penthes or  pitcher-plant,  and  also  a  pretty  ^aoi 
which  yields  a  large  quantity  of  gummy  water. 

The  Philippine  islands  produce  an  aboa^ 
dance  of  ornamental  plants,  which,  however, 
all  grow  wild.  The  first  mention  must  be 
given  to  the  Sampagas,  in  shape  like  a  Itttfe 
white  rose,  with  three  rows  of  leaves^  wiA  a 
sweet  smell  like  the  jasmine  of  £urope.  Tben 
comes  a  similar  plant  called  Solasos,  with  a 
pleasant  scent ;  and  also  another,  with  an 
odour  like  that  of  fresh  young  clover,  named 
Locoloca  Pansiman  is  a  tfdl  plant  with  a 
delicate  white  flower,  used  by  the  natives  as 
an  outward  application  to  heal  the  wounds  ce* 
casioned  by  poisoned  arrows,  spears,  darts,  te. 

Lotuses  abound  in  all  the  standing  waters 
of  Java.  Whenever  the  traveller  reaches  the 
borders  of  any  little  lake  or  broad  poo!,  he 
may  be  sure  to  see  it  brilliantly  decorated 
with  these  elegant  flowers.  Java,  indeed,  lux- 
uriates in  sweet  smelling  and  ornamental 
plants.  In  the  language  of  that  island, 
*' flower"  is  the  only  term  used  to  express 
poetry,  or  a  beautiful  woman.  Public  places 
are  often  profusely  decorated  with  the  rarest 
ornaments  of  the  floral  creation.  One  flower, 
the  Malati,  b  cultivated  extensively  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  It  bears  a  small  white 
blossom,  but  to  what  use  it  is  applied  is  un- 
known. A  large  herbaceous  shrub,  with  pin- 
nated leaves,  and  a  pretty  bright  yellow 
blossom,  is  used  by  some  of  the  islanders  as  a 
cure  for  the  ringworm.  It  is  considered  an 
eflectual  remedy. 

The  Lagoondee  is  a  plant  which  shoots  up 
many  tall  slender  stems.  It  bears  numerous 
monopetalous  flowers,  sometimes  peach-co- 
loured, sometimes  pale  blue.  The  leaves  are 
deep  green  on  the  inside,  and  whitish  on  the 
back.  They  are  esteemed  as  a  flne  antiseptic. 
Geambee  is  a  monopetalous  purple  flower,  which 
grows  in  tufts.  Succoodoodoo  is  a  plant  resem- 
bling the  wild  rose,  with  a  delicate  perfume. 

There  is  a  pretty,  rosaceous,  crimson  flower, 
found  in  many  of  the  islands,  but  chiefly  in 
Sumatra.  Under  the  blossom  is  a  long  tube 
of  the  same  colour,  clothed  with  a  growth  of 
a  long  purple  hair- like  material.  This  is  not 
much  known  to  botanists,  if  at  all.  The  Daoup 
is  a  white,  homely  flower,  with  a  faint  smell. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  plant 
are  its  leaves,  which  are  curious^  being  double, 
as  if  two  were  joined  together,  and  folding 
with  a  hinge.  The  scientific  name  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

Nearly  all  nations  when  they  wish  to  select 
an  emblem  to  convey  the  idea  of  purity  and 
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delica<7y  mftke  use  of  some  small  white,  or  at 
least  pale  blossom.  Accordinglj,  among  the 
Indian  islanders^  chaplets  of  white  flowers, 
with  pleasant  perfume,  are  twined  in  the  hair 
or  bound  across  the  forehead.  In  Java  and 
Sumatra,  especially,  this  practice  obtains. 
The  beatitude  of  a  future  life  is  expressed  by 
strewing  the  resting-place  of  the  dead  with 
delicate  blossoms,  fresh  culled  by  the  hand  of 
aifectiott ;  the  happiness  and  purity  of  married 
life  are  denoted  by  decking  the  person  of  the 
Inide  with  garlands  of  white  flowers,  and  pale 
fragrant  blossoms  are  emblematical  of  what- 
over  is  beautiful  or  good  in  this  world. 

One  custom  of  the  Indian  islanders  we  have 
not  often  seen  remarked  on.  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  Teenghor,  when  a  man  dies,  after 
many  ceremonies  haye  been  observed,  an 
image  of  leaves  made  to  r^resent  the  human 
form,  and  of  about  a  cubit  high,  is  prepared 
and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position.  A 
garland  is  twined  around  it,  and  in  front  is 
placed  a  pot  of  water.  After  many  days 
have  elapsed,  the  chaplet  is  burned,  and  no 
more  notice  is  taken  of  the  dead,  until  the 
expiration  of  a  thousand  days,  when,  if  bis 
niemoiy  be  loved  and  cherished,  the  cere- 
mony and  the  feast  are  repeated. 

iUnong  some  of  the  ornamental  plants  of 
the  Indian  islands  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
partieidarized,  is  the  Coral  tree,  which  puts 
forth  abundant  clusters  of  large  crimson 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  tree  called  the  Tcham- 
paca,  of  which  there  exist  two  varieties,  the 
one  bearing  red,  the  other  yellow  flowers,  of 
exquisite  fragrance.  Among  the  innumerable 
flowers  which  bloom  in  perpetual  succession, 
are  the  Champak%  the  Tanjong  melatikana- 
nega,  the  Magaseri,  and  many  others,  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  accurate  and  scientific 
description,  but  which  are  all  of  a  showy  and 
elegant  appearance,  and  remarkable  for  their 
sweet  odour.  They  are  much  used  by  the 
natives  as  ornaments.  The  myrtle  and  the 
rose  are  found  in  Java,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
European  settlers. 

The  Camellia  japonica  flourishes  every- 
where in  Borneo,  in  the  most  luxuriant  wild- 
ness.  Every  European  settler's  garden  is 
adorned  with  this  graceful  flower,  while  in 
the  loneliest  spots  it  is  found  in  every  variety. 

We  now  come  to  describe  a  gigantic  flower, 
discovered  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  while  on 
a  journey  to  the  Hill  of  Mists,  in  Sumatra  ; 
and  named  after  him  Bafflesia  Amoldi.  It 
is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
in  the  world;  and  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  flower.  Across,  from  the  extremity  of 
each  petal,  it  is  rather  more  than  a  yard  ;  the 
nectarium  is  nine  inches  wide,  and  as  deep, 
holding  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water.  The 
whdbe  flower  weighs  fifteen  pounds.    This 


giant  flower,  the  native  name  of  which  is 
Peturum  Sinkinlili,  or,  the  Devils'  Betel-box ; 
is  generally  found  in  the  forests,  parasitic  on 
the  lower  stems  and  roots  of  other  plants.  It 
appears  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a  diminutive 
round  ball,  which  by  degrees  dilates  to  a  great 
size.  The  flower-bud  is  invested  by  numerous 
membranaceous  sheaths,  or  plates,  which  sur- 
round it  in  successive  layers,  and  expand  as 
the  bud  enlarges,  until  at  length  they  form  a 
cup  round  its  base.  These  deaths  are  large 
and  firm,  and  dark  brown  in  colour.  The  bud, 
before  expansion,  is  depressive,  round,  with 
five  obtuse  angles,  and  of  a  deep  red.  When 
fully  expanded,  this  flower  may  well  be  termed 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  floral  kingdom. 
It  forms  a  t>road  deep  cup,  capable  of  holding 
twelve  pints  of  water.  Inside,  it  is  of  an 
intense  purple  hue,  more  or  less  marked  with 
yellow,  with  soil  flexible  spines  of  the  same 
colour.  Towards  the  mouth  are  numer- 
ous depressed  spots  of  the  purest  white,  which 
appear  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  deep  rich 
purple  of  the  surrounding  substance.  The' 
pettds  are  of  a  brick  red,  with  numerous  pus- 
tular spots  of  a  lighter  colour.  Nor  is  this 
flower  a  tender  fragile  thing,  likely  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  breeze.  The  substance  of 
its  petals  is  not  less  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  of  a  firm  fleshy  consistence.  Soon  after 
expansion,  it  begins  to  give  out  a  smell  like 
that  of  decaying  animal  matter.  The  fruit 
never  bursts,  but  the  whole  plant  gradually 
rots  away,  and  the  seeds  mix  with  the  putrid 
mass.  This  flower  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
natives  of  its  indigenous  country.  Very  few 
accounts  of  it,  indeed,  have  reached  this  land 
of  inquiry  and  research,  of  science  and  thirst 
for  knowledge.  This  flower  takes  three  months 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  bud  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  It  is  generally  seen  clinging  to 
the  roots  and  lower  stems  of  those  gigantic 
creepers  which  are  everywhere  seen  in  the 
forests  of  Java.  Sometimes  they  dimb  the 
trunk  of  some  majestic  tree  which  towers  to 
the  height  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  before 
throwing  out  branches,  and  then  drop  to  the 
ground  like  a  huge  cable,  along  which  are 
seen  darting  the  squirrel  and  the  monkey. 

Another  flower  growing  in  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  is  remark- 
able. It  also  grows  parasitically  on  rocks  and 
tree  trunks.  The  stems  are  as  thick  as  a  man's 
wrist,  and  six  or  seven  feet  long,  without 
branches,  and  at  the  extremity  produce  abun- 
dance of  leaves.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  it  is  its  magnificent  inflorescence, 
which  forms  an  erect  spike  six  feet  high,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  large  spreading  brown 
and  white  chequered  fragrant  flowers,  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Among  the  ornamental  productions  of  the 
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Indian  iBlands,  the  clove  tree  is  not  the  least 
remarkable.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  its  branches  sprouting  forth  close 
together.  It  is  as  large  as  a  cherrj-tree,  but 
more  resembles  the  laurel.  In  the  midst  of 
each  leaf  is  a  large  vein  which  sends  forth 
many  lesser  branches  ;  these  leaves  grow  on 
long  stalks^  sometimes  single,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  clusters ;  those  that  grow  near  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  are  of  a  purple 
colour,  but  the  rest  dark  green  ;  if  they  are 
rubbed  between  the  hands  they  scent  as  strong 
as  the  cloves  themselves,  and  so  do  the 
branches.  On  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
g^ow  many  sprouts  which  produce  buds,  from 
which  spring  the  flowers  which  at  last  produce 
the  knot.  The  blossom  is  white  at  first,  not 
unlike  our  cherry  blossom,  each  leaf  of  the 
fiower  having  three  small  streaks  ;  they  then 
turn  green,  afterwards  red,  and  last  of  all 
dark  yellow  inclining  to  black.  A  cluster  of 
these  trees  affords  a  very  agreeable  sight. 

The  Schageri  Hottam  produces  flowers 
which  grow  in  clusters  on  small  green  stalks, 
and  consist  of  four  or  five  huge  yellow  leaves 
with  little  or  no  odour. 

The  Kudaharih  is  twelve  feet  high,  and 
bears  large  red  bell-shaped  flowers. 

The  Mandaru  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk  a  foot 
thick.  The  flowers  have  five  oval  petals,  the 
centre  one  of  which  is  largest  and  broadest, 
and  somewhat  round  in  shape,  white  on  the 
outside  and  purple  within.  The  other  four 
are  pale  red  without,  but  deep  red  within.  In 
some  of  the  flowers  a  pale  blush  of  rose  colour 
is  only  observable  inside,  while  others  are 
crossed  by  streaks  of  a  blood-red  hue. 

The  soil  about  Batavia  is  so  rich  that  flower 
seeds  brought  from  Europe,  Persia,  and  Surat, 
thrive  exceedingly,  though  it  has  been  re- 
marked of  English  plants  that,  though  they  wiU 
flourish  well  and  become  covered  with  flowers, 
these  latter  dwindle  soon  and  lose  their  scent. 

The  Button  flower,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  that  little  article,  grows  in 
abundance  in  the  gardens  of  Java.  Its  purple 
colour  remains  long  after  it  has  been  dried  up 
and  withered  by  the  sun.  The  white  sweet- 
briar  also  flourishes  plentifully,  and  bears 
leaves  and  flowers  like  our  rose-tree,  except 
that  the  flowers,  which  are  very  white,  are 
not  quite  so  large,  and  have  somewhat  pointed 
leaves.  The  scent  is  precisely  that  of  the 
English  rose.  A  great  quantity  of  odoriferous 
water  is  distiUed  from  these  flowers. 

The  Si  ampin,  or  Flower  of  CambqjH,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  introduced  into  the 
Indian  islands  from  that  country,  grows  in  all 
the  gardens  about  Batavia  as  knotty  trees 
about  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  bears  no  seed, 
but  thick  oily  leaves,  white  at  the  extremities, 
but  pale  yellow  towards  the  stalk,  with  red 


spots  on  the  upper  side.  The  flower  sproats 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  twigs  in  a  broad  knot, 
and  somewhat  resembles  our  May,  though  of 
a  much  more  striking  aspect  and  notnearlj  bo 
sweet  a  smelL 

There  is  another  flower  very  common  In 
the  gardens  of  Java,  the  Korban.  It  is  borne 
by  a  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  palm,  but 
generally  taller  and  with  larger  leaves.  The 
flowers  sprout  out  of  pale  green  fands,  aad 
have  thick,  oily,  snow-white  leaves,  with  yel- 
low seeds  in  the  middle.  These  iSowers  are 
in  great  request  for  their  pleasant  odour,  ud 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Batavia  for  aboat 
twopence  English  each. 

The  Devil's  Leaf,  so  called  from  its  spring-  * 
ing  up  on  any  spot  where  a  seed  is  cast»  grows 
very  fast  It  has  large  green  leaves  of  a 
brown  and  red  colour.  On  the  top  sprouts 
out  a  bunch  of  green  buds,  which,  opening  by 
slow  degrees,  produces  yellowish  flowers. 
These  having  faded,  a  fruit  somewhat  like  a 
chestnut  is  produced,  which  is  very  good 
food. 

The  broad  Nomerado  is  much  cultivated 
for  its  ornamental  appearance,  though  it  does 
not  strictly  come  under  the  head  of  a  flower. 
It  bears  large  leaves  presenting  a  most  bril- 
liant and  pleasing  aspect,  being  streaked  with 
the  varied  colours  of  the  tulip. 

In  and  near  the  city  of  Batavia  grows  a  cer- 
tain flower,  both  in  scent  and  figure  not  unlike 
our  chamomile  flower,  but  whether  possessing 
the  same  virtues  is  not  yet  known.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high  with  large  curved  leaves. 
The  blossom,  which  is  white,  spronts  forth 
out  of  green  buds,  with  double  leaves^  eurved 
at  the  ends. 

The  flower  called  the  Four  Lights  of  Java 
comes  out  of  small  buds ;  not  unlike  in  aj^ear- 
anoe  a  single  gilliflower,  but  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  It  consists  of  four  curved  leaves, 
which  have  curious  curls  or  twists  at  the  ends. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green  on  the  inside  and 
pale  green  without,  heart-shaped,  and  streaked 
with  stripes  of  various  colours.  It  is  culti- 
vated as  an  ornament,  but  soon  fades. 

There  is  scarcely  a  lake  or  pool  in  Java 
where  the  water-flower  does  not  flourish.  It 
sprouts  out  of  large  long  buds,  is  palegreen  with- 
out and  white  within,  with  yellow  seeds.  After 
blooming,  its  resemblance  to  the  tulip  is  strong, 
except  that  the  outer  colour  is  green. 

The  leaves  of  the  White  Violet  grow  dose 
within  each  other  like  our  own  flower  of  tiiat 
name,  from  which  indeed  it  diflers  only  in 
colour  and  scent,  being  of  a  pure  and  spotless 
white,  and  emitting  no  odour  except  while  wet 
with  the  dews  of  morning.  The  flower  issues 
out  of  a  pale  green  bud.  The  leaves  resemble 
I  those  of  the  peach. 
I      In  the  deep  and  dark  woods  of  Java,  the 
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explorer  often  finds  a  plant  as  large  as  a  red 
cabbage,  the  leaves  of  which  are  brown 
streaked  with  pale  green,  and  curved.  The 
flowers,  which  are  white  within  and  yellow 
without,  open  at  sunrise  and  close  at  noon. 
When  in  full  bloom  thej  resemble  a  bell. 
There  is  a  fable  attaching  to  this  plant,  which 
the  natives  saj  intoxicate  all  who  approach  it 

There  is  a  lofty  tree  which  grows  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  and 
18  called  by  the  natives  Kananga.  It  bears 
dense  masses  of  leaves  of  a  parrot  green  colour, 
among  which  are  seen  countless  bunches  of 
inright  yellow  blossoms,  which  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  an  ornamental  plantation. 

One  flower  is  much  used  by  the  Indian 
islanders  for  weaving  in  garlands.  It  is  called 
Champakka  and  is  of  the  shape  of  a  peach 
tree,  bearing  inmiense  dusters  of  what  resem- 
ble orange  blossoms.  Their  scent  is  between 
that  of  a  rose  and  violet,  and  so  strong  that  it 
may  be  detected  at  a  great  distance. 

The  Benga  Jappan  delights  in  shady  places. 
The  stalk  is  a  foot  high,  andbears  bunches  of 
purple  and  white  flowers  sprouting  between 
the  leaves. 

The  Marygold  of  the  Indian  islands  has 
derived  its  name  rather  from  its  colour  than 
from  any  resemblance  to  our  flower  so  called. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  like  those  of  the 
•pple-tree,  but  somewhat  smaller.  On  the 
tops  of  the  twigs  sprout  forth  orange-ooioured 
bods^  which,  opening,  produce  the  golden 
coloured  flowers  with  four  leaves.  They 
have  no  smell,  and  are  only  cultivated  to  please 
the  sight. 

Among  all  the  flowers  of  the  Indian  islands 
none  are  held  in  more  esteem  by  the  wild  races 
that  inhabit  them,  than  the  Mogori.  They  are 
planted  with  great  care  in  long  well  manured 
beds,  with  little  walks  between  them.  The 
stalk  on  which  the  blossom  appears  is  about 
two  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  resembles  the 
sweet-briar.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant 
white,  consisting  of  four  leaves,  which  seldom 
open,  and  possess  a  scent  like  that  of  the  lily, 
but  are  no  larger  than  apple  blossoms.  On 
holidays  both  men  and  women  deck  themselves 
with  chaplets  and  strings  of  this  flower,  which 
are  sold  in  the  public  places  by  slaves. 

The  Tree  of  Melancholy,  so  called  from  its 
never  blooming  but  at  midnight,  produces  dull 
flowers  from  which  are  distilled  an  odoriferous 
water.  There  is  also  another  tree  resembling 
the  above,  which  blooms  in  the  morning  but 
is  stripped  of  all  its  leaves  by  night 

•  From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  of  the  Indian  islands,  it 
will  be  seen  that  no  part  of  the  world  produces 
a  greater  abundance  or  variety,  from  the 
gigantic  flower  discovered  by  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  to  the  delicate  modest  blossomis  of  the 


Mogori,  and  the  brilKant  Four  Lights  of 
Java,  all  and  each  are  beautiful  in  their  turn. 
Nor  are  they  confined  to  the  gardens  and 
ornamental  grounds  and  shrubberies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
The  wilds  of  the  forest  are  adorned  with  every 
variety  of  the  floral  creation.  Doubtless  many, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  still  bloom  unseen, — 

"  Wafiting  their  gweetneaa  on  the  desert  air." 

The  loneliest  Dyak  of  the  woods  can  feast  his 
eye  and  adorn  his  cottage  and  his  person  with 
flowers  which  many  an  English  amateur 
would  not  think  a  fortune  wasted  in  procuring. 
And  where  no  human  foot,  save  that  of  the 
savage  ever  trod,  the  tall  trees  are  bound  in  the 
embrace  of  giant  creepers,  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  the  most  magnificent  flowers,  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  the  richest  colours, — 
purple  and  gold,  yellow,  red,  and  the  varie- 
gated hues  of  the  tulip.  The  atmosphere  is 
often  so  charged  with  the  sweet  fragrance  as 
to  be  unpleasant. 

We  have  not  attempted  any  botanical  de- 
scription, any  scientific  research  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  flowers  and  plants  upon 
which  we  have  touched  in  the  present  rambling 
paper.  Our  object  has  been  rather  to  convey 
to  the  reader's  mind  an  idea,  however  faint  and 
inadequate,  of  the  floral  riches  of  the  Indian 
islands.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  that 
Nature  seldom  throws  her  gifts  of  beauty 
and  her  gifts  of  utility  together.  However, 
this  hypothesis  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
unfounded,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago :  there  the  timber-tree  and  the  delicate 
blossom  flourish  side  by  side,  the  coal  seam 
and  the  diamond  mine  are  found  in  close 
juxtaposition,  the  bufiklo  and  the  bird  of 
splendid  plumage  alike  dwell  in  the  forests  of 
the  Indian  islands,  whose  floral  creation  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 


PENTSTEMON    LANCEOLATTJS. 

Pentstemon  lanceolatuSy  Bentham  (lance- 
leaved  Pentstemon). — ScrophulariacesB  §  An- 
tirrhinidesB-  Cheloneae. 

Whether  or  not  this  plant  exists  in  a  living 
state  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  we  do 
not  know ;  it  is,  however,  cultivated  in  Bel- 
gium, and,  in  its  dissemination  from  thence, 
will  no  doubt  reach  England.  Its  introduction 
is  desirable,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its 
ornamental  properties,  but  also  because  of  its 
nearly  hardy  character. 

It  is  a  rather  strong-growing  perennial 
sub-shrubby  species,  remarkable  for  being 
covered  over  with  short  viscous  pubescence. 
The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  and  of  a  stout 
fieshy  texture,  and  the  stem  terminates  in  a 
loose  panicle  of  Large  showy  blossoms,  which 
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■re  tubular,  the  tube  htaog  conaiderabl;  in- 
flated, and  divided  deeply  at  the  end  into  five 
lobes,  two  of  whicb  furm  tbe  upper  and  the 
rest  the  lower  lip  ;  these  lobes  ore  bent  back- 
words  ;  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  is  a  deep 
violet-purple,  and  they^re  profusely  produced 
from  August  till  the  end  of  October.  The 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  blosaoma  will 
be  understood  by  the  eDgraring. 


'  Mr.  Hartweg  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  plant,  and  from  hia 
specimens  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Bentham. 
Hartweg  met  with  it  growing  in  atony  plocea 
near  Aguu  Calientes,  in  Mexico,  and  from 
the  same  country  it  was  introduced  about  five 
years  ago  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  F.  Vander- 


maelen  of  Bruaaela.  It  i«  probable  that  it 
has  already  been  grown  in  England,  bat  if 
otherwise  it  will  soon  be  obtained  from 
Belgium. 

The  plant  is  not  perfectly  bardy,  in  this 
particular  assodating  with  the  rare  P.  Hur- 
rayamu,  whicb  is  alao,  as  this  is,  liable  to 
suffer  in  the  winter  months  from  the  combined 
influence  of  damp  and  cold ;  the  plants  should 
therefore  be  housed  for  the  winter  in  a  cod 
greenhouse,  where,  for  example,  the  more 
tender  of  the  half-hntdy  plants  now  used  for 
tbe  summer  decoration  of  the  flower  garden 
ore  preserved.  At  no  time  ia  it  fond  of  much 
water,  and  in  winter  especially  it  ought  to  be 
very  sparingly  given,  and  at  distant  intervals; 
even  in  the  summer,  heavy  rains  are  said  to 
damage  its  roots,  so  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible  from  their  influence^ 
much  of  which  may  be  secured  by  planting 
it  in  sheltered  and  well-drained  situations,  or 
even  upon  sloping  surfaces,  where  the  excesa 
of  moisture  would  run  off.  As  regards  soil, 
any  common  garden  soil  of  moderate  texture 
will  suit  it,  but  of  all  others,  a  free  tight 
loam  mixed  widi  a  good  proportion  of  wefl 
decomposed  leaf-mould  ia  the  most  agreeable 
to  it. 

Tbe  propagation  of  these  plants  is  not 
attended  with  difficult,  for  they  may  be  ia- 
creaaed  either  by  division  of  the  plant  at  the 
root,  by  cuttings  of  the  stems,  or  by  seeds, 
which  are  generally  matured.  The  seeds  are 
best  sown  in  beds  or  in  boxes,  and  trans- 
planted while  young  to  tbe  situation  where 
they  are  designed  to  flower.  The  cuttings 
may  be  planted  in  sandy  soil,  under  hand- 
glasses, <^oosingthe  weak,  moderately  young, 
«de  shoots  for  cuttings,  and  transplantang 
these  also  finally,  as  soon  as  posBtble  after 
they  are  sufficiently  rooted.  The  division  of 
the  plant  is  of  course  to  be  effected,  either 
moderately  early  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the 
planta  may  be  a  little  established  by  the  win- 
ter, or  in  spring  at  an  early  period,  before  they 
renew  their  growth. 
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FoCHBu  BPECTABILI8,  Itooker  (handsomc 
Fochsia). — OnagraceK  §  Fuchseffi. — This  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  known 
species  of  Fuchsia  :  we  state  this  from  the 
inspection  of  detached  portions,  not  having 
seen  tbe  entire  plant.  It  has  even  been 
called  tbe  Queen  of  Fuchsias.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  erect  and  stout,  and  the  stems 
grow  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Tbe  leaves 
grow  in  whorls  of  three,  and  are  broad  oblong, 
very  firm  in  teifture,  and  of  a  dark  velvety 
green  on  the  upper. surface,  while  on  the  lower 
aide  tbc^  are  mostl^etained  with  purple.  The 


flowera  grow  singly  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  eland  cat  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
position  ;  they  consist  exteriorly  of  a  long 
slender  tube  thickening  upwards,  and  nearly 
three  inches  long,  divided  at  the  end  into  four 
ovate-acuminate  segments,  which  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  corolla ;  this  part  is  altogether 
of  a  rich  crimson -scarlet ;  within  the  calyx 
lobes  are  the  four  roundish  petals,  which  ex- 
pand BO  as  to  form  a  flattieb  face,  of  about  on 
inch  in  width,  and  nearly  circular  outline ;  this 
is  of  a  bright  scarlet  with  a  rosy  tint ;  pro- 
jecting just  beyond  tbe  tube  is  a  masuve  whits 
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Btigma,  'whose  purity  enriches  the  colouring  of 
the  other  parts.  Native  of  Peru  on  the  Andes 
of  CuenQE.  Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers  in 
summer.  Culture^ — ^Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
rich  light  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed. 

Casselia  iVTEQBivoJjJAy  Nees  and  Martins 
(entire-leaved  Casselia). — ^Verbenaceae  §  Ver- 
beneae-Casseliese. — A  very  handsome  ever- 
green shrubby  plant,  with  numerous  smooth 
branches,  furnished  with  ovate-lanceolate, 
entire,  glossy  leaves,  and  producing  from  the 
axils  of  those  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  loose 
racemes  of  from  four  to  six  blossoms  :  the 
latter  are  funnel-shaped,  with  an  irregular  five- 
lobed  limb,  the  expanded  flowers  b^ng  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across ;  the  colour 
is  a  delicate  purple-blue,  the  throat  pale,  with 
deep  purple  pencillings.  Native  of  Brazil,  in 
woods.  Introduced  in  1843.  Flowers  in 
April.  It  is  the  Duranta  Fischeri  (Martius). 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove ;  peat,  loam,  and 
sand,  with  plenty  of  pot  room  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand  and  placed  in  moist 
heat. 

EsiosTEMONNERnFOLiUM,  SfVft^r  (olcander- 
leaved  Eriostemon). — Rutaceas  §  Boroniese. — 
A  very  fine  shrubby  plant,  well  adapted  for 
cultivating  as  a  specimen  plant,  and  for  exhi- 
bitions. It  forms  a  close  branching  shrub, 
growing  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  fur- 
nished thickly  with  lanceolate  pointed  leaves, 
the  flowers  growing  from  their  axils ;  the 
leaves  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  broad- 
leaved  myrtle,  but  rather  longer.  The  flowers 
are  star-shaped,  formed  of  five  spreading 
petals,  the  colour  of  which  is  blush-white 
tinged  and  tipped  with  pink  ;  they  are  borne 
profusely  all  over  the  plant.  Native  of  New 
Holland.  Introduced  before  1847,  probably 
previously  confounded  with  E,  cuspidatum. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  greenhouse ;  turfy  and  sandy  peat 
soil ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings 
planted  under  a  bell  glass  in  sand. 

Camellia  japonica,  var.  Leda  alba  (white 
Leda  Camellia). — Ternstromiacee. — This  is  a 
handsome  variety  of  this  flne  shrub,  but  the 
blossoms,  are  rather  thin.  It  is  of  good  habit, 
having  broad  oval  shining  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  at  the  apex 
terminate  suddenly  in  a  point.  The  flowers 
are  formed  of  broad  rounded  petals,  notched 
in  the  centre,  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  outside 
row  ;  the  ground  colour  is  white  with  a  slight 
yellow  tinge,  with  here  and  there  a  rose- 
eoloured  stripe,  the  stripes  vary  in  breadth, 
seldom  occurring  more  than  two  on  a  petal. 
A  garden  variety.  Received  about  1844  from 
Milan,  by  Mr.  A.  Yerschaflelt,  of  Ghent. 
Flowers  in  March.  Culture. — Requires  a 
cool  greenhouse  ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 


by  inarching   or   budding   on  the    original 
species. 

AcHiMBNES  BOSEA,  var.  vioUxcea  Hoor* 
diana  (rosy  Achimenes ;  Hoorde's  violet- 
coloured  variety). — Gesneraceas  §  Gesnereas. 
— A  handsome  free-fl«wering  variety  of  the 
pretty  A.  ro^eor— one  of  the  smaller  flowered 
species.  In  the  variety,  the  leaves  are  more 
coarsely  toothed  than  in  its  parent  species. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  violet  col^ur. 
These  smaller  habited  Achimenes  produce  a 
great  profusion  of  blossoms.  A  garden  variety, 
raised  in  1847  by  M.  Van  Hoorde  of  Malines, 
being  a  cross  between  A.  roaea^  and  a  variety 
called  A.  Ohiesbrechtii.  Flowers  during  the 
summer.  Culture. — Requires  a  hot-bed  or 
stove  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  ;  blooms 
in  a  greenhouse ;  turfy  peat  and  loam  ;  pro- 
pagated by  its  scaly  tubers,  by  cuttings,  or  by 
leaves. 

EuoNYMUS  FiMBRiATUS,  WaUich  (fringed- 
leaved  Spindle- tree). — CelastracesB  §  Euony- 
mesB. — A  fine  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree, 
not  however  remarkable  for  its  blossoms  but 
for  its  foliage.  It  has  smooth  roundish 
branches,  furnished  with  ovate  leaves,  which 
are  finely  acuminated,  and  fringed  with  long 
parallel  toothed  serratures  ;  the  leaves  have  a 
very  pretty  effect  among  other  plants  in  the 
early  spring.  The  flowers  are  small,  green, 
and  inconspicuous,  being  nearly  hidden  by  the 
leaves,  which  are  rather  large.  Native  of  the 
East  Indies,  on  the  Sewalik  mountains,  as  well 
as  those  of  Shreenugur.  Introduced  about 
1845.  Flowers  in  April  Culture. — ^Re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse ; 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

Oncidium  Geertundm,  Morren  (Van 
Geert's  Oncid).—  Orchidace®  §  Vandeae-Bras- 
sidse. — A  very  handsome  epiphyte,  of  free 
habit,  in  the  way  of  O.  hifolium  and  O. 
bicolor^  from  both  of  which  however  it  is 
technically  distinguished.  It  is  pseudo-bulbous, 
with  roundish-oval  compressed  bulbs,  bearing 
each  a  couple  of  leaves  of  a  lanceolate  figure. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  rather  strong, 
growing  in  a  loose  raceme  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  greenish,  marked  with  small  purple 
blotches  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  kidney-shaped, 
slightly  notched  at  the  apex,  of  a  deep  clear 
yellow  colour,  rendering  the  plant  very  orna- 
mental.    Native  of  Guatemala.     Introduced 

to  Belgium  before  1847.     Flowers  ? . 

Culture. — Requires  a  moist  stove,  not  too 
warm ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division 
of  the  plant. 

Mtopobum  l-etum,  Forste?*  (gladsome 
Myoporum). — Myoporaceae.  —A  tall  pyramidal 
growing  shrub  or  tree,  very  remarkable  for  its 
foliage,  but  not  very  showy  in  its  blossoms. 
If  the  leading  shoot  is  not  destroyed,  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  erect,  soon  attaining  considerable 
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height,  aiMi  furnished  in  every  part  with  nu- 
merous branches  ;  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are 
dark  coloured  and  somewhat  aogular.  The 
leaves  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  they  are 
large,  three  or  four  inches  long,  of  an  oblong- 
acute  figure,  narrowed  to  the  base,  green,  and 
dotted  all  over  with  distinct  wlute  spots,  of 
the  size  of  pin-heads,  which,  on  holding  a  leaf 
to  the  light,  are  seen  to  be  of  a  transparent 
texture.  The  flowers  are  small,  white  dotted 
with  red,  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
but  completely  lost  among  the  foliage.  It  is 
worth  introducing  to  a  conservatory  for  the 
sake  of  its  foliage.  Native  of  the  northern 
and  central  islands  of  New  Zealand.  Intro- 
duced in  1843  to  the  garden  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  Flowers  in  the  summer 
months.  It  is  the  Ciihareocylon  perforatum 
(Forster) ;  and  the  Bastard  Irou'-wood  of  the 
New  Zealand  colonists  ;  the  wood  is  remark- 
ably heavy.  Culture, — Requires  a  green- 
house ;  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  and  placed  in  heat. 

Cattleya  sphbnophora,  Morten  (wedge- 
lipped  Cattleya). — Orchidaceas  §  Epidendrese- 
Laeliadse. — ^A  very  handsome  epiphytal  species, 
in  the  way  of  C.  guttatOy  but  differing  from 
that  in  the  lip  being  entirely  without  tubercles, 
and  in  some  other  technical  matters.  It  grows 
with  a  short  erect  stem,  having  a  couple  of 
fleshy  oval  somewhat  poiuted  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  short  raceme  from  the 
top  of  the  stem  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green,  freely  spotted  with  purple,  particularly 
at  the  extremities  of  the  segments  ;  the  sepals 
are  of  a  lance-shaped  figure,  the  two  lower 
ones  fleshy  and  somewhat  arched  ;  the  petals 
are  similar  ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  furrowed, 
roughish,  but  without  tubercles  on  its  surface : 
the  two  side  lobes  are  white,  oval,  blunt,  and 
crisp,  and  envelope  the  column  in  the  form  of 
wings ;  the  mid-lobe  is  white  at  the  column, 
but  beyond  that  it  is  purple,  considerably 
lengthened,  two-lobed  at  the  extremity,  these 
lobes  being  nearly  square.  Native  of  Brazil, 
whence  it  was  sent  from  St.  Catlierine*s  to  M. 
Verschaflelt  of  Grhent.  Introduced  to  Belgium 

about  1845.     Flowers  ? .     Culture. — 

Requires  a  moist  stove,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  degrees ; 
turfy  peat  soil,  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plants. 

Symphitum  purpureum,  Oerard  (purple- 
flowered  Comfrey). — Boraginaceae  §  Anchu- 
sidaa. — M.  Gerard  has  given  a  figure  of  this 
plant  in  the  Poi^efeuUle  des  Horticultews 
(Dec.  1847),  but  it  can  hardly  be  determined 
if  it  should  rank  as  a  distinct  species  or  a 
variety  of  5.  officinale,  Schmidt  separated 
from  the  common  Comfrey,  under  the 
name  of  8.  hohemicum^  a  plant  with 
yellowish   flowers,  which  is   now   called  S, 


ochroleucum ;  but  the  common  plant  varies 
with  flowers  white,  blue,  red,  and  violet,  so 
that  colour  merely  does  not  constitute  specific 
distinctness.  The  present  is  a  very  orna- 
mental perennial  plant  of  the  larger  class ; 
the  stems  are  hairy,  and  winged  with  the 
decurrent  bases  of  the  alternate  linear-lanceo- 
late undulated  hairy  leaves.  The  flowers  grow 
in  pairs  on  double  one-sided  gyrate  spikes, 
the  tubular  corolla  being  inflated,  and  of  a 
purple  colour.  Cultivated  in  French  gardens 
in  1847.  Flowers  in  the  summer.  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  common  garden  soil ;  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant. 

Pbntbtemon  LAircEOLATUS,  Setitkam 
(lanceolate-leaved  Pentstemon). — Scrophula- 
riacead  §  Antirrhinideae-Chelonese. — A  showy 
perennial  plant,  of  stoutish  habit,  clothed  with 
short  viscous  pubescence,  and  growing  about 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
and  of  thickish  texture.  The  flowers  form  a 
rather  loose  few-flowered  leafy  panide,  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  ;  they  are  lai^e,  and  grow 
singly  or  sometimes  tiiree  together,  tubular, 
the  tube  being  short  and  swollen,  and  expand- 
ing into  a  five-lobed  limb ;  the  colour  is  deep 
purplish-lilac.  It  is  an  ornamental  species. 
Native  of  Mexico,  near  Aguas  Calientes.  In- 
troduced to  Belgium  about  1844.  Flowers  ia 
August.  Culture. — ^Nearly  hardy,  requiring 
shelter  in  wet,  or  severe  winters,  when  it  may 
be  kept  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  ;  rich  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Camellia  japonica,  var.  cary&phyUoides 
(carnation-striped  Camellia).  —  Ternstrond- 
acesB. — A  strong  growing  and  handsome 
variety  of  Camellia,  with  large  broad  fob'age> 
and  finely  striped  blossoms,  which  are  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  very  double,  and  well 
filled  up ;  the  ground  colour  is  blush,  the 
petals  being  striped  with  much  regularity, 
with  deeper  coloured  flakes  or  stripes,  which 
give  the  blossoms  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
A  garden  hybrid  obtained  by  Mr.  Low,  of 
Clapton.  Raised  about  1846.  Flowers  in 
April  Culture. — Requires  a  cool  greenhouse ; 
loam  and  peat;  propagated  by  inarching  or 
budding  on  the  parent  species. 

Rhododendron  jatantcuh,  var,  ftavum. 
(pale  Java  Rhododendron).  —  Erioacess  § 
Rhododendress. — This  species  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  with  fine 
shining  acutely  oval  foliage,  and  large  termi- 
nal heads  of  blossoms.  There  are  two  vane** 
ties  imported  from  Java ;  the  one  witit 
coppery  salmon-orange  flowers,  the  other 
with  flowers  of  an  indescribably  curious— but 
yet  attractive — ^yellow  colour,  which  is  named 
flatoum  :  both  are  extremely  beautiful  plants.. 
Native  of  Java,  growing  both  on  trees  and  in 
the  soil.  Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers  at 
various  seasons.     Culture. — ^Requires  a  good 
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greenhouse,  or  cool  stove ;  turfy  peat  b<»1  ; 
propagated  by  grafting  or  inarcbiDg  on  the 
commoner  species,  on  which  it  grows  freely, 
notwithstanding  its  epiphytal  character. 

Alloplbotus  concolob,  Hooker  (whole* 
coloured  AUoplectus). — Gresneracess  §  Gesne- 
resB.  —  A  rather  pretty  succulent-stemmed 
shrubby  plant,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
and  scarcely  at  all  branched.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  fleshy,  smooth,  between  oblong  and 
elliptical,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  dark  green 
above,  and  paler  beneath,  attached  by  a 
coloured  petiole.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  several  together,  and  con- 
siat  of  a  loose  red  smooth  spreading  calyx, 
divided  into  five  triangular  waved  segments, 
and  a  red  hairy  tubular  corolla,  which  is 
attached  laterally  at  the  base  so  that  the  lower 
end,  which  is  bulged  out,  forms  a  blunt  spur, 
and  is  also  bulged  out  at  top,  so  that  the  small 
mouth  of  the  tube  takes  a  peculiar  oblique 
direction  away  from  that  to  which  the  base  is 
directed  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla  is  yel- 
low. It  is  the  A.  eriocalyx,  of  gardens.  Pro- 
bably a  native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  winter.  Culture. — Requires  a 
stove ;  light  soil,  of  loam,  peat,  and  vegetable 
mould  ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

£CBINOCACTUS  C£U;OBOPHTHALMUS,  Hooker 

(green-eyed  Echinocactus). — Cactaceas  §  Echi- 
nocactidffi. — A  very  handsome  and  distinct 
species  of  the  beautiful  family  of  dwarf  Cacti. 
The  plant  is  nearly  globose,  and  grows  in 
dusters^  each  being  about  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  and  of  a  glaucous  green  colour.  The 
surface  is  varied  with  about  ten  or  twelve 
deep  furrows,  and  each  of  the  intermediate 
ridges  is  divided  into  six  or  eight  roundish 
mammse,  at  the  top  of  which  is  seated  a  cluster 
of  from  seven  to  ten  slender  acicular  spreading 
spines,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  the  central  one  longer  and 
stronger  than  the  rest  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  grow  singly  from  different  parts  of  the  top 
of  the  plant ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated  with 
numerous  mamillary  scales,  a  few  of  the 
uppermost  of  which  become  petaloid  ;  the 
corolla  consists  of  numerous  spathulate  petals, 
of  a  glossy  purple  colour,  paler  at  the  base, 
spreading,  so  that  the  expanded  blossoms  are 
about  three  inches  across ;  the  dense  tuft  of 
stamens  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  slightly 
protruded  stigma  deep  green.  Native  of 
Real  del  Monte,  in  Mexico.  Introduced  before 

1847.     Flowers  in  ? .     Culture.— Re- 

qaires  a  g^ceenhouse ;  well  drained  sandy  loam ; 
kept  moderately  dry  in  winter ;  propagated 
by  seeds  or  planting  the  offshoots. 

Camtua  dspekdens,  Persoon  (drooping 
flowered  Cantun). — ^PolemoniaceaB. — A  very 
beautiful  branching  shrub,  of  about  five  or  six 
feet  high,  downy  in  the  younger  parte.     The 


leaves  are  somewhat  fascicled,  and  are  of  small 
size,  varying  much  in  figure,  being  sometimes 
oblong,  sometimes  obovate,  and  either  acutish, 
or  blunt  with  the  base  narrowed ;  they  are 
also  sometimes  quite  entire,  and  at  other  times 
have  a  few  large  deep  teeth  on  the  margin — 
the  former  is  said  to  be  more  usually  the  case 
on  the  flowering  branches,  and  the  latter  on 
the  stronger  barren  ones.  The  flowers  are 
drooping,  and  grow  in  terminal,  few-flowered, 
rather  loose  corymbs  ;  they  reach  as  much  as 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  an  ample 
tube,  and  measure  nearly  as  much  across  the 
face  of  the  spreading  limb  of  five  roundish 
lobes.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  fine  light 
carmine,  with  a  tint  of  rose.  The  leaves  and 
wood  when  bruised  aflbrd  a  yellow  colour,  and 
might  perhaps  be  usefully  applied  in  dyeing. 
The  fiowers  are  used  by  the  Peruvians  for  the 
decoration  of  their  temples  ;  by  them  the  plant 
is  called  Cocaniu.  Native  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  near  Huamantanga,  and  of  Bolivia. 
Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers  in  spring  and 
summer.  It  is  the  Cantua  tomentosa  (Cava- 
niUes) ;  C.  buxifolia  (Lamarck) ;  and  JPeri- 
phragmos  depended  (Buiz  and  Pavon).  CuU 
ture. — Requires  a  greenhouse ;  turfy  peat 
and  loam ;  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Cantua  ptripolia,  Jussieau  (pear-leaved 
Cantua). — Polemoniacesd. — ^Arare  and  curiouf 
shrub,  growing  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  of 
somewhat  erect  habit,  with  fasciculate  leaves, 
of  an  oblong  or  obovate  form,  either  acute  of 
obtuse,  the  base  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  and 
the  margin  generally  described  as  entire,  but 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  few  coarse  teeth; 
The  flowers  form  a  dense  terminal  corymb, 
and  are  erect  and  curved,  rather  small,  and 
of  a  pale  straw  colour.  The  leaves  and 
wood  of  this  species  have  the  property  of 
staining  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  native  name  is 
Turn,  Native  of  Peru,  near  Loxa,  Chacha- 
payos,  and  Huanuco.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  spring.  It  is  the  Cantua  peru^ 
viana  (Gmelin) ;  C,  loceensis  (Willdeaow) ; 
0.  fleocuouL  (Persoon);  and  Periphragmo$ 
Jlexuoms  (Ruiz  and  Pavon).  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  greenhouse ;  turfy  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

BuRLiNGTONiA  FRAGRANS,  Lmdhy  (sweet 
scented  Burlingtonia). — Orchidacese  §  Yan- 
de8e-Ionopsid». — A  very  delicate  and  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  epiphytal  species,  with  small 
pseudo-bulbs,  each  bearing  one  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaf,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  a  pen- 
dent alternately  flowered  raceme,  about  eight 
inches  long,  with  from  nine  to  twelve  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  a  little  tinted  outside, 
and  almost  pellucid,  the  lip  difi*ering  in  colour 
from  the  rest  of  the  flower  in  being  yellowish 
at  the  base,   and  there  marked  with  three 
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delicate  purplish  tines,  vertically  drawn  on 
the  surface  ;  at  each  side  of  the  column, 
also,  is  a  very  short  line  of  this  colour,  giving 
to  this  part  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  caterpillar ;  the  lower  sepal  is  bent  out- 
wards near  the  base,  and  the  lip  is  deeply 
cleft  at  the  apex.  Native  of  Brazil.  Intro- 
duced in  1846,  from  the  continental  gardens, 
by  Messrs.  RoUisson  of  Tooting.  Flowers  in 
May.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove;  turfy 
peat  soil;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs. 

GhOXUAiA  TEicnhEmof^ardens(Teich\er's 
Gloxinia).  —  Gresneracese  §  Gesnerete.  —  A 
beautiful  perennial  plant,  with  a  very  short 
herbaceous  stem,  bearing  opposite  oblong  vel- 
vety leaves,  which  are  regularly  serrated  at 
the  margins ;  ^he  young  leaves  are  pale  pink 
beneath,  except  the  veins,  which  are  of  pale 
green,  as  on  the  older  ones.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  monopetalous,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  tubular,  with  a  five-cleft  limb ;  the 
interior  of  the  tube,  on  the  lower  side,  espe- 
cially towards  the  limb,  is  rich  crirnson,  the 
rest  delicate  pink  ;  both  the  outer  and  inner 
surface  being  distinctly  striped  and  mottled 
with  light  blue.  This  feature,  together  with  the 
rich  tinting  on  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  tube,  will  render  this  a  striking  and  valuable 
variety.  Raised  by  M.  Joscht,  gardener  to 
the  Count  de  Thun  of  Tetschen,  Bavaria. 
Introduced  from  continental  gardens  in  1847, 
by  Messrs.  RoUisson  of  Tooting.  Flowers  in 
spring  and  summer.  Culture, — Requires  a 
stove;  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  earth  ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  leaves  laid  on 
damp  sand  under  a  glass,  in  a  moderate  heat. 

Leftotes  bicolor,  var,  elegans  (elegant 
two-coloured  Leptotes). — OrchidacesB  §  Epi- 
dendrese-Lseliadae. — This  variety  differs  from 
JO.  bicolor  in  the  greater  expansion  and 
brighter  colouring  of  the  flowers.  It  has 
small  pseudo-bulbs,  from  which  proceed  short, 
thick  fleshy,  quill-like  leaves,  having  a  groove 
or  channel  down  the  centre ;  the  flowers  grow 
on  short  footstalks,  the  petals  and  sepals  pure 
white,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  the  lip 
is  bright  purple,  with  about  a  third  of  its 
length  at  the  apex  pure  white:  the  flowers 
are  strongly  and  pleasantly  scented.  Native 
of  Brazil  Introduced  in  1844  by  Messrs. 
RoUisson.  Flowers  throughout  the  summer. 
Culture. — Requires  a  moist  stove ;  turfy  peat 
soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs. 

Arpophtlluk  GiOAiTTEnH,  La  Llave(lsirge 
Sickle-leaf). — Orchidace®  §  Epidendrese-Lse- 
liadfle. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome 
epiphyte  ;  it  has  an  erect  four  or  five-jointed, 
smooth  stem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
slightly  thickening  upwards,  and  bearing  at 
the  top  one  stout,  leathery,  drooping,  linear. 


obtuse  leaf,  a  foot  ,and  a  half  long,  and  an 
inch  wide.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  compact, 
erect,  cylindrical,  spike-like  raceme  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  the  stalk  issuing  from  a 
spathe  ;  this  raceme  is  often  in  the  wild  plant 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  thickly 
studded  throughout  with  blossoms ;  but  in  the 
cultivated  plants  this  size  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  They  are  small,  but  arranged  with 
the  most  beautiful  regularity,  and  from  their 
substance,  and  peculiar  form,  look  like  a  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  little  coloured  shells. 
The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  pale 
purple,  the  lip  being  of  a  deeper  hue;  and  this 
part  of  the  flower  stands  uppermost.  Native 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Introduced  in 
1839,  and  again  in  1846.  Flowers  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  moist  stove;  turfy  peat  soil;  propa- 
pated  by  division  of  the  plant. 
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The  esculent  which  bears  this  name  was 
exhibited  at  the  autumn  show  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Liege  in  1847,  by  Mr. 
Simonis  Pire,  seed  merchant  of  that  town.  In 
general  appearance  it  looks  like  a  little  turnip, 
and  is  of  a  conic  form,  with  a  smooth  rose- 
coloured  skin,  on  which  there  are  here  and 
there  some  horizontal  yellowish  marks  or 
stripes,  from  which  the  fibres  issue.  The  tail 
or  tap-root  is  long.  The  leaves  are  rather 
large,  broad,  and  smooth.  In  taste  the  present 
sort  has  all  the  qualities  commonly  sought  in 
this  favourite  root  It  is  sharp,  acrid,  and 
fresh,  or  crimpy,  and  on  the  whole  grateful 
and  easy  of  digestion ;  the  flesh  being  firm 
and  full,  with  a  complete  absence  of  fibre. 
Besides  its  size,  form,  and  taste,  one  particular 
merit  ascribed  to  it  is,  that  it  may  be  sown  in 
September  in  order  to  be  used  in  October  or 
November ;  or  sown  in  October,  and  so  on, 
successively  throughout  the  vrinter— whence 
its  name.  Seeds  of  it  were  imported  to  Bel- 
gium a  few  years  ago,  through  the  agency  of 
French  missionaries,  among  whom  the  name 
of  M.  S.  Voisin  is  particularly  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  interesting  crucifer. 

The  culture  of  this  radish  is  very  easy. 
In  autumn  and  winter  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  a  bed  of  rich  light  soil  facing  the 
south.  They  should  be  sown  thinly,  in  order 
to  give  scope  to  the  roots.  In  summer  thej 
may  be  sown  in  any  situation  where  the.  soil 
is  free  and  rich  ;  and  at  all  times  the  oaual 
process  of  beating  the  ground  with  the  spada 
should  not  be  omitted.  The  radish  does  not 
like  dryness;  and,  therefore,  in  continued 
warm  weather,  it  ought  to  be  freely  watered 
night  and  morning. 
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Cattlet/a  tph^Mpkora,  Morren  (wedge-lip- 
ped Cattleya.) — Orchi^ceas  §  Epidendrea- 
Lfdiadse. 

One  group  of  the  fine  genus  Cattleya  ia 
dtstingaished  by  having  an  olive-green  colour 
prevailing  in  the  fiowera  ;  yet  although  this  ia 
the  caae,  the  speciee  of  diis  character  are  far 
tnm  unomomental,  the  greeoiah,  and  some- 
what dull  hue  of  one  part  of  the  bloasoma, 
being  mostlf  relieved  by  a  mass  of  some  pure 
brilliant  colour  in  another  part.  Cattleya 
gtUtala,  and  C.  ffranulota,  widi  some  varieties, 
■re  examples  of  this  group,  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  Engliafa  orchid  connoisseura  ;  and  the 
species  now  under  consideration  will  be  a  fur- 
ther addition  to  the  aame  clique  when  it 
reaches  our  gardens,  which  it  will  probably  do 
ere  long,  from  those  of  Belgium. 

Compared  with  C.  guUata,  the  species  with 
which  Professor  Morren  regards  thia  as  being 
most  intimately  related,  the  chief  difierences 
Are  these ; — the  two  lower  sepals  only,  instead 
of  the  whole  perianth,  are  of  a  stout  fleshy 
texture ;  and  these  two  parts,  instead  of  being 
■traight,  are  developed  in  a  somewhat  arched 
49. 


position.  The  base  of  the  lip,  or  labellum,  ia 
moreover  in  this  plant  marked  merely  by 
small  furrows  and  a  roughiah  surface,  instead 
of  being  covered  over  with  prominent  tuber- 
cles, as  in  the  other  species;  these  being 
abstJute  differences  of  structure  form  the 
ground  upon  which  the  plant  is  regarded  as 
specifically  distinct. 

It  grows  with  a  short  upright  stem,  at  the 
top  of  which  are  borne  two  stout  oval,  some- 
what pointed  leaves ;  from  between  these 
grows  the  short  erect  flower  stem,  supporting 
a  raceme  of  about  six  blossoms,  each  measur- 
ing about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter : 
these  consist  of  three  lancc-shaped  sepals  of  a 
greenish -yellow  ground  colour,  tinged  with 
purpliah-rose  towards  the  point,  asd  spotted 
over,  especialty  near  the  end,  with  purple;  the 
petals  of  similar  form  and  colour;  and  the 
lip,  which  is  white  and  purple,  three-lobed, 
slightly  furrowed,  and  at  the  base  roughiah, 
but  not  tuberculated  ;  the  side  lobes  are  white, 
and  are  folded  over  the  column,  and  the  cen- 
tral lobe  beyond  that  part  is  purple,  bilobed, 
and  nearly  squared  at  the  end. 
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The  plant  was  found  at  St.  Catherine's,  in 
Brazil,  from  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr,  F. 
Devos  to  M.  Alexander  Verschaffelt  of 
Ghent — probably  about  1845,  but  on  this 
point  the  information  is  not  explicit.  From 
this  source  it  will  doubtless  soon  find  its  way 
to  English  gardens,  if  it  be  not  already  in 
them. 

The  Cattleyas  are  all  South  American 
plants,  and  require  stove  culture.  The  tempe- 
rature which  best  suits  them,  ranges  between 
sixty  and  seventy-five  degrees,  but  should  not 
exceed  the  latter;  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
degrees  is  a  good  range  for  the  winter  season, 
and  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  degrees  is 
>roper  for  the  summer,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
luay  be  tlie  growing  season.  This  degree  of 
heat  should  be  accompanied  by  abundant 
moisture,  supplied  by  frequently  sprinkling 
water  over  every  absorbing  surface  in  the 
house,  such  as  the  walls  and  pathway,  by 
watering  the  heated  pipes  or  fiuea  once  or 
twice  a  day,  to  raise  a  moderate  quantity  of 
steam,  taking  care  not  to  wet  them  when  hot 
enough  to  produce  scalding  steam,  and  by 
daily  syringing  tepid  water  lightly  over  the 
plants.  In  the  winter,  and  when  the  plants 
are  not  growing,  as  well  as  during  the  fiower- 
ing  period,  they  must  be  kept  much  drier. 
They  grow  well,  placed  in  pots,  or  baskets  of 
moderate  size,  but  do  not  like  to  be  very  fre- 
quently changed.  In  preparing  the  pots, 
after  putting  into  them  a  quantity  of  crocks, 
a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  should  be  used,  and 
the  plants  potted  among  rou^h  turfy  peat.  The 
crown  of  the  plant  must  be  kept  rather  above 
the  level  of  the  pot-rim,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
stagnation  of  water  about  this  vital  part.  The 
young  shoots,  when  they  are  pushing  out  from 
this  part  of  the  plant,  are  particularly  liable 
to  sufi^er  injury  from  the  accumulation  of 
moisture  about  them.  The  potting  is  best 
performed  about  July  or  August,  when  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  foinn  new  roots  from 
the  base  of  the  young  shoots ;  when  potted, 
the  plant  should  be  about  two  inches  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Peat,  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially mixed  with  sphagnum,  and  again  mixed 
with  broken  charcoal,  is  a  proper  medium  for 
the  roots.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  more  than  two  growths  in  a  year ; 
the  production  of  4  third  growth,  which  some- 
times happens  under  very  exciting  treatment, 
weakens  the  plants  and  spoils  the  blooming. 
When  in  flower,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  house,  or  to  a  drawing-room, 
where  the  blossoms  remain  much  longer  in 
beauty,  than  in  the  close  humid  atmosphere 
which  produced  them.  The  propagation  of 
the  plant  is  effected  by  dividing  it,  but  the 
larger  masses  are  most  attractive  and  de- 
sirable. 
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The  tulip  stage  will,  this  month,  be  of  great 
service  to  shelter  from  the  sun  some  of  those 
choice   plants  which   will  hardly  stand   the 
rou^rhness  of  open  weather,  and  yet  require 
all  the  air  they  can   have,  especially  hard- 
wooded  green-bouse  plants.     The  tulips  are 
cleared  away  generally  in  a  florist's  garden, 
to  make  way  for  carnations  and  picotees ;  but 
it  is  not  all  florists  who  grow  both;  never- 
theless,  a  canvass  house  is   so   essential  to 
hard- wooded  plants  that  they  are  quite  worth 
the  erection,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  summer- 
ing them.     The  removing  of  all  the  flowering 
bul1)S,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  decay,  makes 
room  for  many  other  subjects,  such  as  annuals 
raised  for  planting  out,   green-house  plants, 
verbenas,  and  the  like.    The  sun  is  now  doing 
its  work  ;  watering  must  be  done  in  earnest, 
where  necessary  :  and  here  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, that  it  is  an  operation  much  misunder- 
stood ;  a  good  soaking  that  reaches  down  a 
few  inches,  once  in  a  week,  or  even  a  longer 
period,  is  infinitely  better  than  watering  a 
little  once  a-day.     Surface  waterings  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  fibres  at  the  top,  and  this 
dries  very  soon,  so  that  the  plant  is  constantly 
checked;   but   let  the  water   soak  down  in 
quantity,  as  a  long  shower  of  rain  would,  and 
there  is  the  growth  of  the  root  in  its  natural 
place,  going  deep  after  the  nourishment  it  re- 
quires, and  feeling  no  distress  even  if  neg- 
lected occasionally.     A  garden  engine  is  the 
best  for  watering,  but  it  should  be  on  a  scale 
that  enables  us  to  pretty  nearly  float  a  place  ; 
or  a  hogshead  on  a  barrow,  wiUi  a  rose  tap  to 
it,  so  that  you  have  only  to  turn  it  on,  and 
wheel  [it  until  it  is  empty.     While  you  are 
using  one,let  labourers  fill  and  bring  you  another, 
and  change  from  time  to  time  the  empty  one 
for  a  full  one.     This  month  weeds  grow  ra- 
pidly, and  seed  in  a  few  days,  if  neglected ; 
the  old  adage — "  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,* 
should  be  continually  borne  in  mind.    Earwig 
hunting,  moth,  butterfly,  and  grub  killing,  and 
wasp  destroying,  maybe  the  work  of  children, 
but  it  must  not  be  undervalued,  for  much  de- 
pends on  it.     The  vines  must  be  looked  to 
now,  and  all  the  shoots  not  wanted  must  be 
rubbed  off,  nor  must  we  be  too  covetous  of 
fruit;   a   moderate  quantity  will  grow   and 
ripen,  when  a  large  one  will  not ;  generally 
speaking,  a  vine  with  a  full  crop  should  lose 
two  bunches  out  of  three,  but  much  depends 
on  the  plan  of  pruning  and  training  the  vine. 
If  the  strawberries  are  wanted  to  be  increased, 
the  runners  should  be  either  pegged  down  to 
the  beds,  or  into  pots  filled  with  soil,  and  only 

*'  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing Operations  for  May  is  pablishtd  in  Ko.  29  of 
the  Horticultural  Magazine. 
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one  joint  aiMmld  be  allowed  to  rconain  on  eack 
mailer;  when,  therefore,  the  first  joint  » 
pegged  down,  take  off  all  beyond  it.     Fruit 
trees  against  the  wall  sboold  have  all  the 
eboots  that  grow  straight  out  removed.  The  sj- 
ringe  should  be  oceasionally  used,  with  a  fine 
roee»  but  the  water  ejected  with  considerable 
force,  to  wash  off  any  yermin  that  may  be  har- 
bouring there;  and  when  this  has  been  need,  the 
nrke  should  be  used  along  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
to  bring  away  and  destroy  all  the  slugs,  snails, 
&c.  that  may  hove  been  dislodged.     Sowing, 
thinning,  earthing  up,  and  planting  out,  goes 
on  in  the  kitchen  garden.     The  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  want  plenty  of  air.     Climb- 
ing plants  want  training  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  their  growth,  or  they  cannot  be  hand- 
somely disposed.    Examining  the  state  of  the 
roots  of  all  growing  plants,  and  a  shift  to  large 
potS)  where  required,  is  one  of  the  principal 
jobs  in  the  houses.    The  removal  of  fioweri ng 
plants  from  all  the  other  depositories  into  the 
conservatory,  will  keep  that  in   a  blaze  of 
bloomy-^which  should  always  be  the  case.    It 
is  the  sbow-house,  the  other  contrivances  are 
all  &>r  merely  getting  the  pknts  in  a  condition 
to  be  shown.    Pinks  are  fiowering  this  month, 
and  it  is  no  small  undertaking  to  tie  up  the 
bods,  and  tear  the  catyz  to  prevent  it  from 
bursting,  and  to  lay  their  petals  properly  as 
they  are  developed.     Their  increase,  which  is 
the  grass  that  shoots  out  at  bottom,  requires 
piping.     Carnations  and  picotees  too  require 
tluit  the  number  of  stems  should  never  exceed 
one  to  a  plant,  nor  the  number  of  buds  three 
to  a  stem,  and  tluese  should  be  left  according 
to  our  wants ;  ei^iep  the  crown  bud,  and  the 
two  that  are  nearest  and  easily  managed,  or, 
if  the  plants  be  too  forward,  the  other  buds, 
and  the  crown  one  thrown  away  with  those 
to  be  removed.    The  crown  bud^  however, 
generally  gives  tiie  beet  bloom,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  only  to  accommodate  the  season  of  show- 
ing that  would  tempt  any  body  to  remove 
l^at. 

THE  TEMPEBA.TURE  AT  WHICH  FLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  JUNE. 

Tlie  Ghreenhouse, — From  sixty  to  sixty-five 
degrees  by  day,  and  fifty  degrees  during 
the  night. 

The  Comervatory, — From  seventy  to  seven- 
ty-five degrees  during  the  day,  and  about  fifty- 
five  degrees  at  night. 

The  Plant-Stove, — ^From  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  d^rees  during  the  day,  and  sixty-five 
during  the  night. 

The  Orchidr-Hauge. — The  warm  house  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees  by  day,  and 
about  seventy  at  night.  The  cool  house, 
seventT^five  degrees  by  day,  and  sixty-five 
degrees,  at  night 
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Vert  few  persons  cultivate  this  plant  with 
good  taste,  and  too  many  go  to  work  as  if  the 
only  object  were  size.     Hence  we  find,  that 
in  exhibitions  where  these  plants  figure  they 
are  yetj   large,  the   flowers   distant,   great 
part  of  the  stem  naked,  and  the  only  recom- 
mendation belonging  to  them  is  the  great  size 
of  their  individual  fiowers,  and  the  monstrous 
appearance   of  the  plants  themselves.     The 
VM'ious    colours   and    shades,  the    odd  way 
in  which  many  are  striped  or  blotched,  and 
the  supposed   difficulty  of   producing  them 
in  good  order,  deters  many  from  pretending  to 
grow  them  in  pots  ;  while  the  judges  at  Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions  awarding  prizes  to  the 
largest  instead  of  the  best  is  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  all  but  those  who  persevere  in  produc- 
ing monsters,  because  they  are  the  most  likely 
to  win.     It  has  been  said,  that  they  will  rise 
four  feet,  and  be  fifteen  feet  round  or  five  feet 
across.     This  may  be  ;  but  the  proper  way  to 
grow  a  plant  is  to  have  nothing  coarse  about 
it,  and  to  keep  it  in  strong  condition  with  good 
proportion  of  leaf,  stem,  and  fiowers,  and  let  it 
grow  its  own  way.     The  properties  for  a  good 
balsam  are, — 

Fmty  branches  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
pot,  no  bare  stem,  fiowers  close  together,  and 
foliage  among  and  beyond  them.  The  fiowers 
completely  circling  the  stem  on  all  sides. 

Second,  the  individual  flowers  large,  round, 
and  double. 

Thirdj  the  petals  thick  and  smootb  on  the 
edges. 

Fourth,  the  colours  dense,  and  if  blotched 
or  striped,  the  marks  well  defined,  not  running 
into  each  other. 

Fifthy  the  plant  the  same  width  across  as 
it  is  high. 

These  conditions  can  only  be  attained  by 
careful  and  even  growing,  without  great  heat, 
and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  sudden  changes. 

SEED,  AND  BOWING,  SOIL,  ETC. 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  contradict  it  from  experience,  that  the 
older  the  seed  is,  the  better,  and  more  sure 
to  come  double;  we  have  seen  it  recommended 
at  not  less  than  nine  years  old.  It  is  said, 
that  cucumber  and  melon  seed  cannot  be  too 
old,  but  these  are  often  used  the  next  season  ; 
and  if  put  into  the  warm  pocket  after  drying 
it  will  be  good  in  a  year.  We  have  acted 
upon  this  with  the  balsam,  and  found  it  equally 
beneficial.  The  only  good  that  keeping  can 
do  i?,  to  dry  by  degrees;  and  it">?ill  be  found 
that  wearing  in  the  warm  pocket  quite  loose 
will  hasten  the  ripening  or  rather  the  drying 
of  the  balsam.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  again  in  the  banning  of 
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April,  in  wide-moatbed  pots,  and  in  a  slight 
hot-bed,  that  is  to  saj,  the  heat  not  allowed 
above  60°.  When  it  does  exceed  this  open  it 
at  the  back  to  let  some  of  the  heat  out,  so  that 
it  may  not  get  above  60**.  In  a  very  short 
time  these  seeds  will  be  up,  and  then  air  must 
be  freely  given,  though  the  heat  may  not  be 
too  great,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
decline  below  45°.  If  they  become  drawn  in  the 
seedling  state  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them 
right  again.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  second  pair 
of  leaves  they  should  be  carefully  transplanted. 
And  here  we  may  say  something  about  the 
soil  to  be  used  from  the  first  to  the  last.  As 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  we  should  recom- 
mend rotted  turves,  which  have  been  cut  from 
a  loamy  rich  pasture,  and  with  all  the  grass 
fibres  and  roots  decayed  in  it :  this  need  only 
be  rubbed  through  a  potato  sieve  ;  not  that 
we  require  the  earth  small,  but  that  it  enables 
us  to  see  any  of  the  troublesome  grubs,  wire- 
worms,  &c.,  with  which  the  turf  may  be  in- 
fested, and  which  ought  to  be  caught  and 
killed  by  hand;  for  all  washes,  salts,  lime,  &c 
that  might  annoy  them  would  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil.  By  rubbing  it  through  a 
very  coarse  sieve,  such  as  the  smallest  potatoes 
are  sifted  through,  any  large  lumps  of  turf 
not  completely  rotted,  and  also  great  stones, 
will  be  easily  taken  out  and  thrown  away.  If 
this  cannot  be  got,  and  clean  loam  is  obliged 
to  be  used,  half  of  this  added  to  one-fourth 
turfy  peat  and  leaf-mould  mixed,  and  one- 
fourth  decomposed  cowdung,  will  be  the  next 
best  soil  to  use;  this  should  by  rights  lay  to- 
gether some  time,  and  be  well  mixed  together 
before  using ;  still,  rotted  leaves  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  no  florist  should  be  without  a  com- 
post, which  is  more  valuable  than  any  other. 

POTTINO. 

When  the  seedlings  get  their  second  pair 
of  leaves,  take  pots  of  the  size  called  forty- 
eights,  that  is  to  say,  forty-eight  pots  to 
the  cast;  and  having  put  crocks  one-third 
of  the  way  up,  fill  the  pots  with  the  com- 
post; raise  the  seedlings  in  the  pots  with  a 
piece  of  flat  wood  like  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
with  as  much  of  the  earth  as  hangs  on  the 
roots,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  room  it 
will  take,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot^  thrusting  the  wood  down  a 
little  way,  and  press  the  soil  sideways  to  open 
a  vacancy;  plant  the  seedling  in  without  dis- 
turbing the  fibres,  and  put  soil  upon  it,  press- 
ing the  soil  enough  to  close  the  earth  about 
the  roots ;  or  fill  the  pots  all  but  an  inch  of  the 
top,  place  the  seedling  in  the  centre  on  the 
soil,  holding  it  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  the  rest  of  the  soil  is  put  in  to  fill  up 
the  pot,  gently  pressing  it  around  the  sides  to 
prevent  the  plant  from  sinking  too  low,  and 


only  covering  the  roots  to  the  collar;  water  at 
the  same  instant^  so  that  the  plant  shall  not 
fiag  a  moment.  These  pots  are  all  to  be 
replaced  in  the  hot-bed,  and  covered  a  few 
hours  with  a  mat,  with  the  frame  closed. 
They  must  then  have  a  little  air  daily,  and  the 
frame  must  be  sunk  or  the  soil  in  it  raised, 
so  that  the  plants  be  near  the  glass,  and  all  of 
them  near  edike;  that  is  to  say,  not  more  than 
three  inches  from  it  They  will  grow  rapidty, 
want  water  frequently,  and  air  must  be  given 
at  the  back  of  the  frame,  by  propping  up  the 
light  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  according  to 
the  heat  of  the  bed. 

SHIFTING  INTO  LAKGER  POTS. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  which  will  be  seen  by  turning  out  one 
of  the  balls  occasionally,  prepare  pots  a  sise 
larger,  viz.  thirty-twos,  and  a  few  crocks  at 
the  bottom  of  each.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
begin  to  mat,  or  grow -freely  on  the  outside  of 
the  ball,  and  close  to  the  pot,  they  wiO  be 
ready  for  the  change  :  put  as  much  soil  on  the 
crocks  as  will  raise  the  ball  to  the  surface  of 
the  pot,  then  turn  them  out,  one  by  one,  and 
placing  them  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  pot, 
fill  in  the  soil  all  around  it»  carefully  pressing 
it  down  the  side  without  damaging  the  fibres^ 
and  levelling  the  top  of  the  soil  nearly  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  pot;  for  watering  will  sink 
it  a  little.  These  must  all  be  returned  to  the 
hot-bed,  which  will  be  cooler  for  the  work  it 
has  done  ;  and  the  weather  being  warmer,  it 
need  only  be  carefully  closed  in  bad  weather 
and  of  a  night,  and  be  well  protected  with  a 
covering  of  some  kind.  Now  the  frame  may 
require  raising,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
touching  the  glass  ;  and  it  is  very  eajsy  to  do  this, 
not  only  until  the  bottom  edge  of  it  is  as  high 
as  the  soil,  but  long  afterwards;  because^  bj 
using  turves  outside  it  and  propping  the  frame 
up  at  the  comers,  almost  aby  height  may  be 
obtained  to  give  the  plants  room  ;  but  it  will 
be  well  to  prepare  another  bed  or  a  pit,  as  the 
plants  advance  much  in  height.  As  the  wea- 
ther becomes  warmer,  they  will  only  require 
the  natural  heat  of  a  green-house  or  pit;  and 
in  the  warm  part  of  the  day  should  have 
all  the  air  that  can  be  given.  When  the  roots 
get  to  the  side  of  the  thirty-twos,  the  plants 
must  be  shifted,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
twenty-fours. 

THE   BLOOHINO. 

This  is  made  a  very  particular  job  by  some 
people.  They  will  pick  off  all  the  first  buds  ; 
but  if  the  balsam  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
in  the  soil  we  have  mentioned,  and  we  keep 
them  near  the  glass,  and  shifted  from  time  to 
time  from  one  pot  to  another,  the  plants  will 
be  better  allowed  to  bloom  as  they  are  in* 
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cUnecl.  Th^  will  be  short,  stoat,  w«U  pro- 
porti(»>ed,  good>lookiDg  plants,  from  the 
moment  they  open  s  Sower  natil  they  are 
in  full  bloom.  All  that  need  be  done  is,  to 
take  off  the  decayed  and  decaying  flowers 
(unless  theseed  is  waoted),  and  they  will  keep 
in  perfoL-tion  a  long  time.  Some  of  the  plants 
wiU.  not  flower  until  they  are  in  the  largest 
Bised  pots;  but  we  prefer  keeping  them  in  size 
tweoty-four  for  the  largest,  and  there  letting 
them  bloom.  They  may  be  wonderful  and  ex- 
toiu>rdinary  when  they  attain  a  large  size;  but 
they  will  never  please  the  man  of  true  taste. 
The  colours  are  not  so  brilliant,  the  flowers 
are  more  looser  and  the  plant  becomes  less 
bushy  and  attractive.  Bat  let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  growing 
them  large.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  imposed 
on  us  by  the  handling  of  larger  and  heavier 
mbjects. 

SATING  THE   SEED. 

The  instant  you  find  a  balsam  opening  its 
flowers,  consider  whether  it  is  such  as  yon 
wonld  like  seed  from,  and  remove  it  far  from 
all  the  rest;  when  you  come  to  another  that 
ia  equally  desirable,  but  of  a  difierent  colour, 
bdte  that  to  the  first.  Let  them  all  be  re- 
moved to  some  part  of  the  garden  where  there 
ia  no  oth^  of  the  tribe,  and  turn  them  out 
into  the  open  ground,  that  they  may  have  all 
the  air,  rain,  and  wind ;  beyond  choosing  a 
sheltered  spot,  they  will  require  no  protection ; 
but  OS  the  seed'pods  swell  they  will  require 
constant  watching,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  pods 
are  full-grown  they  may  be  gathered  and  put 
into  a  deep  vessel  of  some  kind;  because  when 
they  spring  open  they  send  the  seed  an  im- 
mense distance,  and  much  of  it  would  be  lost 
if  the  box  or  other  vessel  they  were  put  in 
were  shallow  ;  and  so  also  would  it  be  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  if  allowed  to  split  or 
spring  open  on  the  plant.  The  plants  for 
seed  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  any  out  for  seed 
except  such  as  have  the  good  qualities  we 
have  pointed  out,  or  at  least  some  one  or  more 
of  them,  in  a  large  degree.  It  is  but  chance- 
work  what  we  obtain  from  seed,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  perpetuating  the  plant;  but  the 
character  of  seed  saved  carefully,  even  of  the 
most  sporting  annuals,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  proper  selection, 

GEKERAL  SEJUOKa. 

All  the  difference  between  growing  larger 
plants  is,  that  the  larger  ones  are  kept  grow- 
ing fast,  with  plenty  of  pot-room,  and  keep- 
ing np  the  beat,  picking  off  tlie  premature 
bloom-buds  to  prevent  any  check  of  their 
growth,  and  giving  a  few  more  shifts  from 
one  pot  to  another. 


CANTDA    DEPENDEN8. 

Cantua  (i«;»H(f«fu,Persoon(drooping-flower- 
ed  Cantua). — Polemoniacete. 

Peru  seems  now  to  be  contributing  libe- 
rally to  the  adornment  of  our  gardens.  Many 
of  the  novelties  which  have  of  late  been  added 
to  English  collections  have  come  from  thence; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  be  ranked, 
not  as  mere  novelties,  but  as  objects  strongly 
impressed  with  the  characteristic  of  beauty. 
Amongst  the  latter  must  be  placed  the  plant 
now  under  notice. 

The  Cantua  dependeru  is,  by  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  called  Cocantu,  or  the  Magic  Tree, 
whence,  probably,  the  generic  name  it  bears 
amongst  men  of  science  was  derived.  Its 
flowers  are  said  to  be,  by  the  native  Indiana, 


much  prized  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  their 
temples  and  consecrated  localities.  The  plant 
possesses  also  a  staining  property,  the  leavus 
and  wood,  when  bruised,  affording  a  yellow 
colour,  but  probably,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  this  feature  is  not  of  much  importance ; 
other  agents  equally  suited  for  the  purpose 
being  more  accessible. 

Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it  in  its  wild  condition  about  the  villages 
of  the  Peruvians,  state  that  it  forms  a  small 
brunching  shrub,  of  about  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  and  becoming  exceedingly  ornamental 
when  in  a  blooming  state,  each  of  its  numerous 
branches  terminating  in  a  drooping  cluster  of 
flowers.  The  foliage,  judging  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  plants,  varies  oonsiderably 
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in  form,  and  this  also  is  described  as  having 
been  noticed  in  the  more  mature  wild  speci- 
mens. The  surface  of  the  plant,  moreover, 
is  liable  to  variation,  being  sometimes  quite 
smooth,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  hairy. 
The  leaves  vary  in  outline  from  oblong  to  ob- 
ovate,  being  sometimes  rather  acute,  at  other 
times  blunt-ended,  and  sometimes  so  much 
narrowed  to  the  base,  as  to  assume  a  wedge- 
like form ;  the  margin  is  sometimes  entire,  luid 
sometimes  cut  into  a  few  large  coarse  teeth ; 
ihe  latter  apparently  more  commonly  occurring 
in  the  grosser  luxuriant  shoots,  which  do  not 
bear  blossoms.  The  Dowers  themselves'  grow 
a  few  together  in  rather  loose  corymbs,  at  the 
ends  of  all  or  most  of  the  branches,  and  assume 
a  gracefully  dependent  position ;  they  are  of 
course  monopetalous,  consisting  of  a  propor- 
tionately wide  and  ample  tube,  of  about  a 
couple  of  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  divi- 
ded at  the  end  into  five  roundish  lobes,  which 
spread  out  so  as  to  form  a  fiat  horizontal  face, 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the 
tubular  part  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  throat, 
is  yellow,  and  the  spreading  limb  is  of  a  pale 
carmine  hue,  very  faintly  suffused  with  a  rosy 
tint ;  the  stamens  project  beyond  the  corolla, 
the  tubular  part  of  which  is,  moreover,  half 
concealed  by  the  green  calyx.  It  should  be 
stated,  that  when  the  plant  assumes  its  proper 
character,  the  leaves  grow  somewhat  clustered. 
The  range  of  its  blooming  season  is  not  defini- 
tively ascertained.  Young  plants  raised  from 
the  original  imported  stock  flowered  early  in 
May ;  and  it  seems  probable,  from  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  that  it  may  naturally  go  on  produc- 
ing its  flowers  throughout  the  summer  season ; 
this,  however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  before  remarked,  this  species  is  of  Peru- 
vian origin.  It  is  also  found  in  Bolivia,  whence 
it  appears  that  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  re- 
ceived it  in  1847.  The  Peruvian  Andes  seem 
to  afford  it  a  home,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huamantanga  is  one  of  the  localities  where  it 
has  been  particularly  observed. 

Several  names  appear  to  have  been  given 
to  this  plant  at  different  times,  by  various 
botanists.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  who  have  pub- 
lished a  very  good  representation  of  it  in  the 
Flora  Peruvianoy  which  has  afforded  the 
chief  materials  for  our  engraving,  called  it 
Ptripkragmm  dependeru.  Persoon  called  it 
Cantua  dependens;  and  Cavanilles,  Cantua 
tomentosa.  Lamarck,  again,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Cantua  buxifoliay  which  Mr.  Bentham  has 
preferred  in  De  Candolle*s  Prodromus.  It  is, 
besides,  the  Cantua  bicolor  of  gardens. 

It  is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, growing  freely  in  a  soil  of  light  loamy 
texture,  and  admitting  of  being  freely  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings  planted  in  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed.     The  soil 


in  which  the  maturer  pkjits  are  placed  sbonU 
not  be  too  much  enriched  by  manure,  &r  thiB 
would  foster  a  luxuriant  habit,  inimicid  to 
the  production  of  flowers.  The  other  extreme^ 
however,  must  be  as  carefully  avoided. 


GEEENHOUSE   ORCHIDS. 

NoTWiTHSTAimnro  that  the  idea  of  a  Terj 
''hot"  house  is — and  perhaps  not  unreaaon- 
ably — associated  with  these  singular  pknts, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  fancifully  compared 
to  the  insect  world,  there  are  very  many  of 
them  which  grow  in  a  temperattire  saeh  as 
would  be  afforded  by  a  structure  intermediate 
in  this  respect  between  an  ordinary  stove  and 
greenhouse.  We  propose  chiefly  in  this  place 
to  point  out  a  selection  of  handsome  kinds 
from  among  those  which  may  be  grown  ander 
the  cool  treatment  here  referred  to.  The 
great  bulk  of  species  found  in  central  America 
are  of  this  dass.  It  should,  however,  not  be 
concealed,  that  although  a  selection  of  very 
beautiful  kinds  may  be  grown  under  the  con- 
ditions we  are  speaking  of,  there  are  many 
others,  including  some  of  the  more  remarkablr 
of  the  whole  race,  which  can  only  be  grown 
in  a  climate  resembling  that  of  the  tropics. 
The  culture  of  Orchids  in  a  greenhonse,  on 
the  cool  system,  does  not  difler  in  principle, 
but  in  degree,  from  that  practised  in  the 
warmer  temperature  with  which  in  idea  they 
are  more  usually  associated.  The  difference 
consists  in  rendering  the  period  of  rest  or 
repose  somewhat  more  rigid  and  decisive,  and 
making  it  correspond  strictly  with  onr  winter  ( 
and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  summer  period 
of  the  year  chiefly  to  induce  the  growth  and 
blooming  of  the  plants. 

One  thing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  attempt  to  grow  these  plants  on  the 
cool  system  only,  and  that  is,  that  by  this 
means  they  cannot  have  that  continual  sue* 
cession  of  bloom,  which  is  kept  up  by  the 
flowering  of  one  or  other  of  the  ^)ecies  under 
the  other  course  of  treatment.  Little  or  no 
blossom  can  be  expected  in  the  winter  season ; 
and  as  during  summer  the  growth  of  most  of 
the  kinds  will  be  going  on  simultaneoady,  it 
is  probable  that  many  would  be  thrown  into 
bloom  at  nearly  the  same  period,  though  the 
different  habits  assumed  by  the  various  apeoica 
would  cause  some  difference  in  this  respect. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  out  briefly 
the  course  of  treatment  which  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  follow ;  and  in  doing  ao^ 
will  arrange  our  observations  under  the  heads 
of  Winter  treatment,  and  Summer  treatment, 
including  the  operations  of  potting  and 
watering. 

Winter  treatment,  —  During    the  winter 
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season  the  plants  must  be  at  rest    We  must 
suppose  them  to  be  placed  in  a  weU  con- 
structed greenhouse,  provided  with  the  full 
heating  powers  such  a  structure  usually  com- 
mandS)  and  water  tight  and  wind  tight,  so  far 
as  perfect  repair  and  sound  glass  can  make  it. 
The  house  may  be  large  or  small,  and  may 
either  be  a  lean-to,  that  is,-  a  sloping  glass  roof 
against  a  perpendicular  opaque  wall,  or  span- 
roofed,  that  is,  two  slopes  of  glass  placed  side 
by  side,  and  sloping  in  opposite  directions. 
Aspect  is  not  very  material,  but  perhaps  near 
the  south  would  in  this  case  be  desirable,  for 
the  sake  of  the  extra  warmth  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  sun  if  thus  placed.    It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  have  the  house  wholly 
occupied  by  these,  or  at  least  by  such  other 
plants  with  them,   as  would  submit  to  the 
treatment  they  required.     In  such  a  house  the 
plants   should   be  placed.     They  should   be 
nearly  or  quite  dry,  water  being   withheld 
from  them  in  autumn,  and  only  so  much  applied 
— at  wide  intervals — as  would  prevent  them 
from  losing  their  vitality  from  drought ;  they 
will  bear  to  shrivel  a  little  without  injury. 
Whatever  medium  may  be  about  their  roots, 
whether  turfy  peat  or  sphagnum,  or  moss  of 
any  other  kind,  should  appear  comparatively 
dry  when  placed  beside  the  ordinary  slightly 
moistened  soil  which  is  kept  about  the  roots 
of  common  greenhouse  plants  at  this  season  of 
the  year — it  should  not  be  quite  so  dry  as 
dust,   but  considerably  drier  than  would  be 
aniiicient  to  render  it  friable,  and  easily  han- 
dled without  adhesion^     The  nearer  the  roots 
and  the  soil   can  be  kept  in  this  condition 
throughout  their  period  of  rest — the  winter, 
the  safer  they  will  be  ;  and  this  mtij  be  ac- 
complished by  looking  over,  say  once  a-week, 
and  with  a  spouted  watering  pot  pouring  a 
little  tepid  water  on  the  soil — not  on  the  plant 
—where  it  was  observed  to  be  getting  drier 
than  it  should  be.  But  little  air  need  be  given ; 
on  fine  dajB  a  little  firesli  air  may  be  admitted 
to  assist  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
cold  bleak  weather  this  will  be  unnecessary  ; 
the  middle  of  warm  sunny  days  is  at  all  times 
the  most  suitable  period  for  admitting  it.  The 
temperature  may  be  kept  at  about  an  average 
of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  during  the 
day,  which  should  be  maintained  by  slight 
fires  in  the  morning,  in  conjunction  with  such 
sun  heat  as  may  be  available.     The  lowest 
temperature  should  be  during  the  most  in- 
clement weather,   for  it  is  very   erroneous 
management  during  such  periods  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  by  extra  fire  heat,  as  is  even 
in  these  days  too  often  done^     At  night,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  temperature 
ranging  about  forty  degrees,  though  in  case 
of  emergency,  if  the  plants  are  dry,  three  or 
four  degrees  lower  would  not  do  much  harm. 


They  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  frosen  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  The  safety  of  the  plants 
while  submitted  to  so  low  a  temperature,  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  their  being  kept 
dry,  as  already  pointed  out  If  it  should 
chance  that  any  of  the  plants  b^n  to  grow, 
do  not  then  check  them  more  than  is  un- 
avoidable, but  give  them  the  warmest  places  the 
house  affords,  and  a  slightly  increased  quantity 
of  water* 

Summer  treatment, ^^The  winter  treatment 
ought  to  be  continued  till  the  end  of  March, 
unless  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  afibrded.     If 
so,  it  may  cease  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
At  whichever  season  it  may  be,  the  first 
change  is  to  slightly  elevate  the  temperature, 
say  fh>m  an  average  of  fifty  degrees  to  a 
mininram  of  fifty  degrees.     A  trifiing  amount 
more  of  water  maybe  given  too— about  enough 
to  keep  the  soil  just  evenly  moistened,  as  is 
attempted  during  winter  with  other  delicate 
plants :   always  use  warm  water,  that  is  to 
say,  water  heated  equal  So,  or  ten  degrees  above, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  kept  up  ; 
this  guards  the  plants  from  many  checks  just 
as  they  are  about  to  start  afresh.     Do  not  be 
anxious  to  give  air  at  first :  it  is  of  little  impor- 
tance whether  any  is  given,  and  if  some  is 
given,  the  least  possible  amount  will  suffice. 
If  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  given  during  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  plants  may  be  got  on 
well,  for  this  will  sufilce  to  start  and  keep  up 
their  young  growth,  and  the  summer  atmo- 
sphere would  then  carry  them  on.     The  cost 
of  this  would  not  be  a  heavy  amount,  as  in 
neither  month  would  a  strong  fire  be  requisite. 
In  March  it  would  be  desirable  to  start  with 
a  minimum  of  fifty  degrees ;  in  April  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  fi^y-five  degrees ; 
and  in  May  of  sixty  degrees.    These  increases 
would  be  almost  covered  by  the  increasing 
natural  warmth  of  the  season,  as  all  the  sun 
heat  that  could  be  caught  should  be  husbanded, 
by  avoiding  careless  ventilation.     A  few  hours 
sun  even  in  March  would  raise  the  tempera- 
ture perhaps  to  sixty  degrees ;   and  if  the 
house  were  kept  close,  as  it  should  be,  this 
would  go  far  towards  supplying  the  fifty  de- 
grees minimum  required  during  the  night ;  at 
least,  a  verj  slight  fire  late  in  the  evening 
would  be  quite  enough.     If  more  than  sixty 
degrees  sun  heat  occurred  in^  March,  a  littl% 
air  might  be  given^  to  prevent  what  wouhi 
under  the  circumstances  be  an  excess  of  heat» 
In  April  a  maximum  of  sixty -five  degrees,  and 
in  May  of  seventy  degrees  or  rather  more, 
would  be  sufficient,  and  this  would  serve  as  a 
guide  when,  and  when  not,  to  admit  much  air» 
for  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  chilling  of 
the  plants  by  over  ventilation  would  be  to 
them  a  greater  evil  than  they  would  sustain 
by  being  kept  as  close  as  an  ordinary  green* 
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house  would  keep  thenL  One  thing  ahould  I 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is,  the  day  tempe- 
rature ought  to  be  kept  well  up  to  the  point ; 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time  somewhat  lower  does 
no  great  injury,  but  generally  the  heat  by  day 
should  be  maintained,  for  it  is  this  that  must 
be  looked  to,  to  set  the  plants  growing,  and  to 
keep  them  so.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a 
slight  fire  in^the  mornings,  even  on  fine  days, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  to  get  a  fair  start ;  and  in 
the  case  of  cold  dull  days,  the  fire  should  be 
looked  to,  to  keep  up  about  the  minimum  heat 
specified.  Another  point — though  ^hj  de- 
grees is  named  as  a  minimum  for  March,  fifty- 
five  for  April,  and  so  on,  the  changes  are  not 
to  be  made  as  sudden  as  the  transition  from 
one  month  to  the  next,  but  the  temperature 
should  be  from  the  first  gradually  ascending, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  these  figures  may  about 
represent  the  comparative  rise.  Then  as  to 
water,  more  and  more  must  be  given  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
summer  treatment  begins,  the  syringe  may  be 
slightly  used— a  little  gently  over  the  plants, 
and  more  fully  on  the  paths,  and  walls,  and 
stages,  so  as  to  raise  a  moist  atmosphere.  At 
first,  this  should  be  done  once  a-day,  say  about 
nine  am,  when  there  is  a  nice  warmth  in  the 
house;  and  warmed  water,  as  before  mentioned, 
must  always  be  used.  Subsequently — the 
change  being  brought  about  gradually — 
the  plants  may  be  well  syringed  twice  a-day, 
(excepting  those  in  bloom,  which  the  syringing 
is  apt  to  injure,)  and  the  paths  and  walls,  &c. 
perhaps  twice  besides.  By  the  beginning  of 
May,  if  the  season  is  a  bright  one,  some  shad- 
ing is  required  ;  this  is  most  simply  a£forded, 
by  then  fixing  permanently  over  the  sunny 
side  of  the  roof  a  covering  of  thin  canvass, 
either  single  or  folded,  according  to  its 
capacity  for  excluding  light ;  the  sun's  rays 
should  be  pretty  well  broken.  Before  the 
permanent  shade  is  requisite,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  middle  of  hot  days  to  throw  a  mat 
over  the  glass.  The  shade  is  to  be  removed 
in  September,  when  the  power  of  the  sun 
becomes  weakened.  The  re-potting  of  the 
plants — or  at  least  re-arranging,  for  some  grow 
in  open  baskets  and  others  on  blocks — is  best 
done  as  the  plants  indicate  signs  of  pushing 
out  new  growth,  which  would  in  most  cases 
be  in  a  little  time  after  the  heat  was  increased. 
In  doing  this,  the  old  live  roots — ^and  the  more 
of  these  the  plants  have,  thlB  better — ^must  be 
carefully  preserved  from  injury  ;  and  the  soil 
or  moss  employed  should  always  have  been 
previously  warmed,  so  as  not  to  chill  them. 
The  epiphytal  kinds  grown  in  pots  should  be 
well  elevated  upon  rough  lumps  of  turfy  peat 
soil,  made  firm  by  little  pegs,  and  by  careful 
arrangement ;  and  the  soil  should  be  inter- 
mixed with  lumps  of  charcoal  and  broken 


crocks.  Those  planted  in  open-work  badLefta, 
of  whatever  kind,  require  very  turfy  peat,  or 
very  frequently  moes  is  used,  or  sometimes 
peat  and  moss  together.  Those  placed  on 
blocks  of  wood  have  a  little  moss  fastened 
round  their  roots,  and  they  are  fixed  by  meaiw 
of  copper  wire  and  copper  tacks  (iron  would 
rust).  If  some  of  the  handsomer  looking 
growing  mosses  were  employed  instead  of 
dead  sphagnum  moss,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment The  terrestrial  kinds  require  re-potting 
in  the  ordinary  way,  in  turfy  peat  seal,  weU 
drained.  Newly  potted  plants  require  very 
careful  watering.  When  any  of  the  plants 
come  into  bloom,  they  must  be  kept  rather 
drier  than  before,  to  preserve  their  bkiasoms ; 
and  such  plants  should  more  particularly  be 
well  shaded  from  powerful  sun.  After  May, 
the  house  would  be  kept  warm  enough  by 
shutting  in  the  sun  heat ;  that  is,  not  giving  too 
much  air  to  allow  the  heat  thus  derived  to  be 
as  rapidly  dissipated.  A  very  good  maximaoi 
throughout  the  summer  would  be  seventj-£v6 
degrees,  and  sixty  degrees  as  a  minimum 
would  be  near  what  would  suit  the  plants. 
Of  course  the  temperature  would  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  days  were  sunny  or  cloudy,  but 
this  would  not  injure  the  plants.  During 
much  of  the  sununer,  too,  the  air  is  mild  and 
balmy,  and  then  ventilation  may  be  freely 
permitted  even  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes,  when  very  warm,  slightly 
all  night ;  at  other  times,  when  the  air  is  cold, 
it  is  not  at  all  material  to  give  much  air,  or 
even  if  none  is  admitted  formally,  for  some 
few  days  together,  it  will  cause  but  little  difTe- 
rence  to  the  plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
summers  however,  it  is  desirable  to  give  air 
more  freely.  Throughout  this — summer- 
season  of  the  year,  the  watering  and  syringing 
must  be  kept  up  regularly,  and  with  no  nig- 
gard  hand.  By  the  end  of  September,  a 
change  must  be  commenced.  There  will 
naturally  be  less  heat,  and  there  should  be  less 
water  artificially  applied;  this  must  be  broken 
off  gradually  in  the  same  way  it  was  com- 
menced in  spring,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of 
November  the  plants  and  soil  may  be  in  that 
comparatively  dry  state  we  have  already  en* 
deavoured  to  describe.  Throughout  this  early 
part  of  the  autumn,  air  should  be  very  freely 
admitted  throughout  the  day,  to  ke^  the 
temperature  cool,  and  to  help  in  passing  off 
extraneous  moisture  and  drying  the  interior 
of  the  house. 

The  following  are  a  hundred  good — perhaps 
not  the  best — species,  adapted  for  this  mode 
of  treatment  Those  who  set  about  culti- 
vating them,  should  at  the  same  time  try  a 
few  experiments  with  some  of  the  supposed 
tenderer  kinds ;  the  terrestrial  species  in  the 
list  are  all  marked  as  such ;  the  others,  where 
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directed  to  be  potted,  must  be  more  or  less 
elevated  above  the  rim : — 

Acweta  Sarkeri  (Mr.  Barker's),  has  very 
long  dropping  racemes  of  large  full  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  altogether  a  magnificent  species; 
native  of  Xalapa  in  Mexico.  Synonyme — 
J^eristeria  Barkeri,  The  Acinetas  should  be 
grown  in  open  baskets,  and  suspended  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Acineta  HumbolcUii  (Humboldt*s),  has 
large  rich  chocolate-spotted  flowers,  in  long 
drooping  racemes ;  it  is  a  native  of  La  Guayra. 
Synonymes — Peritteria  Humboldtiiy  Angu- 
laamiperba, 

Acropera  Loddigesii  (Loddiges*),  has  pale 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  purple,  borne  in 
pendent  racemes,  and  having  a  rich  aromatic 
scanty/;  native  of  Mexico.  It  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  baskets.  Synonyme — Max' 
illaria  galeaia, 

Ajtptuia  epidendroides  (epidendrum-like), 
has  flowers  gaily  mottled  with  white,  yellow, 
and  purple,  borne  in  upright  spikes ;  native 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala.  It  will  do 
well  either  on  a  block  or  in  a  pot. 

JBarkeria  lAndleyana  (Lindley's),  bears 
upright  racemes  of  beautiful  deep  rosy  purple 
flowers,  nearly  white  in  the  centre,  the  lip 
tipped  with  deeper  rose  colour ;  native  of 
Gaatemala.  The  Barkerias  do  best  in  baskets 
filled  with  moss. 

Barheria  rpectabilis  (showy),  has  lovely 
lilac  flowers,  white  in  the  middle,  richly 
marked  with  blood-red  spots ;  native  of 
Guatemala. 

JBUtia  hyacintkina  (hyacinth-like),  has  up- 
right spikes  of  rich  rosy  purple  flowers, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  blotched  with  dark 
crimson;  native  of  China.  The  Bletias  are 
terrestrial  species,  growing  in  pots,  in  not  an 
the  soil ;  they  mostly  die  down  in  winter. 

JBletia  Shepkerdii  (Shepherd's),  has  up- 
right spikes  of  dark  rich  purple  flowers,  the 
lip  marked  in  the  centre  with  longitudinal 
yellow  plaits ;  native  of  Jamaica. 

BolbaphyUum  umbeUaium  (umbel-flower- 
ed), has  a  slender  stem,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  high  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
bearing  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  pretty,  though 
amall,  cream-coloured  flowers,  spotted  with 
purple ;  native  of  the  hills  of  Northern  India. 
It  should  be  grown  in  pots. 

JBrcuavola  glauca  (glaucous),  has  handsome 
pale  green  flowers,  with  a  white  labellum, 
which  emits  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  per- 
fume ;  native  of  Xidapa.  It  should  be  grown 
on  a  block  of  wood,  or  potted. 

Brama  bi'ochiata  (brachiated),  has  long 
racemes  of  yellowish-green  flowers,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  brown ;  native  of  Guate- 
mala. Synonyme — Brassia  Wrayw.  The 
Brassias  may  be  grown  in  pots. 


Brassia  verrucosa  (warted),  has  spreading 
racemes  of  greenish -white  flowers,  dotted 
with  green  warts  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Broughtonia  sanguinea  (blood-coloured),  is 
a  small-growing  plant,  producing  erect  ra- 
cemes of  rich  crimson  blossoms ;  native  of 
Jamaica.  It  should  be  placed  on  a  block  of 
wood,  and  put  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house. 

Calanthe  discolor  (discoloured),  is  a  dwarf 
plant,  with  erect  flower  stems ;  the  flowers 
have  brown  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  pinkish - 
white  lip ;  native  of  Japan.  It  is  a  terrestrial 
species,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  pot. 

Catasetum  laminatum  (plaited),  produces 
erect  racemes  of  large  pouch-like  blossoms 
spotted  with  purple;  the  lip  is  sometimes 
white,  and  sometimes  spotted  with  purple; 
native  of  Mexico.  The  Catasetums  should 
be  grown  in  pots,  and  kept  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house ;  they  like  sun. 

Cattleya  granulosa  (granulated,  or  rough- 
lipped),  bears  large  blossoms,  of  which  the 
sepals  and  f>etal8  are  olive-green  mottled  with 
brown,  and  the  labellum  white»  beautifully 
spotted  with  crimson  and  orange;  native  of 
Guatemala.  The  Cattleyas  may  be  grown 
well  in  pots ;  they  require  to  be  kept  rather 
dry,  especially  in  winter. 

Cattleya  intermedia  (intermediate),  bears 
a  short  upright  stem,  which  has  near  the  top 
two  or  three  delicate  rose-coloured  flowers ; 
native  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Cattleya  lahiata  (lipped),  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  delicate  rose-colour,  the  label- 
lum striped,  and  blotched  with  deep  crimson  ; 
the  edges  tinged  with  purple,  and  beautifully 
fringed ;  native  of  Brazil.  This  may  be 
grown  on  the  cool  system,  but  the  flowers 
come  smaller.  C,  Mossice  (Moss's),  is  a  very 
beautiful  kind,  near  to  this. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  (Skinner's),  has  large 
flowers,  of  a  beautiful  rich  deep  rose  colour ; 
the  lip  rosy  purple,  with  a  white  throat ; 
native  of  the  warm  coasts  of  Guatemala. 
Should  be  grown  in  a  very  light  compost. 

Chlorma  virescens  (green-veined),  has  a 
close  erect  spike  of  large  orange-yellow  blos- 
soms, marked  with  green  veins ;  native  of  the 
sub-Alpine  pastures  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Chili.  It  is  one  of  the  terrestrial  species,  and 
should  be  potted  in  rough  sandy  peat.  Syno- 
nyme— C.  ckrysantha. 

Coelogyne  cristata  (crested),  has  very 
beautiful  white  blossoms,  marked  in  the  centre 
of  the  lip  with  bright  yellow  fringes  and 
plaits;  native  of  Nepal.  The  Coelogynes 
should  be  grown  on  a  block  of  wood,  or  ele- 
vated in  pots. 

Coelogyne  Qardnerlana  (Dr. Gardner's),  also 
produces  large  white  blossoms,  tinged  and 
marked  with  yellow ;  it  grows  on  trees  and 
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rocks  in  shadj  woods ;  native  of  the  Khoosea 
Hills. 

Cycnoches  ventrlcosum  (bellied),  has  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  curious  shaped  blossoms, 
which  have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  swan ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  thrown  back,  so  that  they 
touch  one  another;  native  of  Guatemala.  It 
should  be  well  elevated  in  the  pot. 

Cymbidium  sinense  (Chinese),  has  brownish 
coloured  flowers,  with  a  yellowish-green  lip 
spotted  with  purple,  in  upright  spikes;  the 
flowers  are  very  fragrant;  native  of  China. 
It  is  terrestrial,  and  should  be  grown  in  pots. 
Synonyme — C.fragrans. 

Cypripedium  insigne  (noble),has  yellowish- 
green  flowers,  spotted  and  streaked  with  brown; 
the  labellum  orange;  native  of  Nepal.  The 
Cypripediums  are  terrestrial,  and  should  be 
grown  in  pots  of  turfy  peat. 

Cypripedium  Irapeanum  (Irapean),  has  an 
upright  stem  bearing  two — sometimes  four — 
large  yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  oblong,  and  the  lip  forming  a  large 
deeper-coloured  pouch ;  native  of  Mexico, 
near  the  townof  Irapeo.  This  species  dies  down 
in  winter. 

Cypripedium  venusium  (beautiful),  has 
singularly  mottled  leaves,  and  yellowish  green 
flowers  tinged  with  bright  red,  and  spotted  and 
veined  with  rich  brown  ;  native  of  Nepal. 

Cyrtochilum  Jilipes  (slender),  produces  a 
very  long  slender  flower  stem,  bearing  a  few 
flowers  of  a  yellowish  colour,  the  sepals  and 
petals  blotched  with  brown  ;  native  of  Gua- 
temala. The  Cyrtochilums  may  be  grown  on 
blocks  or  in  pots. 

Cyrtochilum  maculaium  (spotted),  produces 
a  branching  scape  of  showy  blossoms,  of  which 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish,  marked 
with  large  deep  brown  coloured  blotches,  and 
the  lip  is  white — in  some  cases  tipped  with 
yellow  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Cyrtochilum  maculatum,  var.  Russellianvm 
(Lord  E.  Russell's  variety),  has  very  richly 
spotted  flowers  of  greenish  ground  colour 
marked  with  dark  brown,  with  a  whitish 
labellum  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Dendrobiumalpestre  (alpine),  is  adiminitive 
plant,  producing  its  flowers  in  a  small  spike  at 
the  top  of  the  stem  ;  they  are  white,  with  the 
labellum  finely  marked  with  purple  ;  native 
of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  smaller  Den- 
drobiums  should  be  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  ; 
the  larger  ones  either  in  baskets  or  in  pots. 

Dendrobium  {Bmulum  (rival),  is  a  very 
pretty  small  specie?,  bearing  drooping  racemes 
of  white  blossoms  striped  with  purple,  and 
very  abundantly  produced  ;  native  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  should  be  grown  on  a  block 
and  suspended. 

Dendrobium  Devonianum  (Duke  of  Devon- 


shire's), is  a  very  beautiful  species  not  of  large 
growth  ;  it  has  cream-coloured  sepals  with  a 
dash  of  pink,  pink  petals  with  a  deep  purple 
stain  at  the  points,  and  a  broad  exquisitely 
fringed  lip,  deep  purple  at  the  extremity,  with 
two  rich  orange  blotches,  one  on  each  side ; 
native  of  the  Khoosea  Hills,  in  very  dense 
woods, 

Dendrobium  eUmgatum  (elongated),  pro- 
duces its  blossoms  on  a  slender  erect  stem  ; 
they  are  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
paler  than  the  lip ;  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
It  should  be  grown  on  a  log  of  wood. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum  (King's),  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  with  handsome  deep  pink  or  rose 
coloured  flowers  ;  native  of  New  Holland. 

Dendrobium  moniliforme  (necklace- stem- 
med), has  drooping  racemes  of  lovely  rose 
coloured  flowers  nearly  white  towards  the 
centre,  with  the  lip  tipped  with  deep  rose 
purple ;  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Dendrobium  speciomm  (showy),  has  long 
spikes  of  fine  pale  yellow  flowers ;  native  of 
New  Holland. 

l£pidendrum  aloifolium  (aloe-leaved),  has 
handsome  flowers,  with  bright  green  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  white  labellum  ;  and  long  droop- 
ing aloe-like  leaves ;  native  of  Mexico.  It 
does  best  on  a  block,  and  suspended.  Most 
of  the  Epidendrums  do  well  in  pots. 

Epidendrum  aromaticum  (aromatic),  has  a 
much  branched  flower  stem,  and  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  beautiful  yellowish  white  flowers, 
which  are  strongly  and  agreeably  scented  ; 
native  of  Guatemala. 

JSpidendrum  aurantiacum  (orange  co- 
loured), has  rich  orange  coloured  flowers, 
streaked  with  crimson  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Epidendrum  cuspidatum  (pointed),  has 
fragrant  yellowish  green  flowers  with  a  white 
fringed  labellum  ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Epidendrum  maerochilum  (large  lipped), 
has  an  erect  scape  of  very  handsome  flowers, 
of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
brown,  and  the  lip  creamy  white  with  a  porple 
spot  at  the  base ;  native  of  Mexico.  A  variety 
called  roseum  has  a  rose  coloured  labeUuni, 
and  is  very  handsome. 

Epidendrum  radicans  (rooting  stemmed), 
produces  long  upright  stems,  furnished  with 
short  blunt  leaves,  opposite  to  each  of  which 
a  rootlet  is  protruded  ;  the  flowers  grow  in 
large  terminal  heads,  and  are  of  a  rich  orange 
red  colour,  the  lip  yellower ;  native  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Epidendrum  raniferum  (frog),  has  nodding 
racemes  of  blossoms  which  are  greenish  yel- 
low, marked  with  rich  purple  brown  spots ; 
native  of  Mexico. 

Epidendrum  Skinneri  (Skinner's),  has  very 
pretty  rosy  pink  flowers  with  a  stripe  of 
orange-yellow  in   the   labellum ;    native  of 
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Guttemala.      This  grows  well  in  an  open 
basket 

Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  (Mr.  Stam- 
ford's), produces  a  half-pendent  branched 
raceme  of  smallish  flowers,  of  which  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  green  stained  with  red,  and  the 
lip  pale  green  with  a  dark  red  mark  in  the 
centre ;  native  of  Gaatemala.  It  is  deliciouslj 
scented. 

Epidmdrum  verruco9um  (warty),  has  rich 
<srim80ii-pink  very  fragrant  flowers  ;  native  of 
Mexico. 

Mj^idendrum  viteUinum  (jolk-of-e^g  co- 
loured), has  very  fine  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petab  rich  orange,  and  the  labellum  bright 
yellow ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Oongara  truneata  (bean  budded),  has 
drooling  racemes  of  pale  straw  coloured  blos- 
soms, spotted  and  speckled  with  brownish 
purple,  and  the  lip  clear  light  yeliow  ;  native 
of  Mexico.  Gongoras  should  be  grown  in 
baskets,  and  suspended. 

Samaria  discolor  (discoloured),  has  velvety 
deep  reddish  green  leaves,  and  erect  spikes  of 
white  oddly  shaped  blossoms,  which  are  freely 
produced;  native  of  Brazil.  Synonyme — 
Goodyera  discolor,  A  terrestrial  species, 
and  should  be  grown  in  turfy  peat. 

LisUa  acuminata  (tapering),  has  an  erectish 
flower  scape,  bearing  whitish  flowers  stained 
with  purple,  and  curiously  marked  with  pur- 
ple on  the  throat  of  the  labellum ;  native  of 
Oaxaca.  The  Lslias  generally  do  best  on 
blocks  of  wood,  or  in  open  baskets. 

LtBlia  albida  (whitish),  has  erect  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  the  labellum  tinged  with  yellow 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  stain  of  reddish 
pnrple  $  they  smell  like  primroses ;  native 
of  Mexico.     This  grows  best  in  a  pot. 

L(Blia  anceps  (two-edged),  has  rich  rosy 
lilac  coloured  flowers,  with  the  labellum  of  a 
rich  velvet-like  purple,  marked  with  crimson 
and  yellow  veins  ;  native  of  Oaxaca. 

jualia  autumnalis  (autumnal),  is  a  beautiful 
plant ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  blush 
ahaded  with  a  deeper  tint,  the  labellum  nearly 
white  terminating  with  rosy  lilac ;  native  of 
Mexico. 

Lmlia  Jlava  (yellow),  is  a  small  growing 
plant,  which  produces  tolerably  handsome  rich 
yellow  blossoms  inclining  to  orange  ;  native 
of  Mexico.  It  should  be  grown  on  a  block  or 
in  a  pot. 

Lcelia  majalis  (May-flower),  has  rosy  lilac 
flowers,  the  two  side  lobes  of  the  three-lobed 
labellum  tinged  with  lilac  on  a  pale  ground 
colour,  the  other  stained  and  blotched  with 
rosy  purple  ;  native  of  Oaxaca,  in  elevated 
districts,  where  the  temperature  sometimes 
falls  below  freezing  point ;  it  requires  pot  cul- 
tivation. 

lj(Blia   peduncularis   (pedunculated),    has 


delicate  rose  coloured  flowers  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  native  of  G-ua- 
teroala  and  Mexico. 

LtBlia  superbiens  (stately),  is  a  very  beaU' 
tifui  plant,  with  flowers  of  rosy  pink,  striped 
with  a  darker  colour ;  the  labellum  is  rich 
crimson  and  yellow  striped  with  dark  crimson  ; 
native  of  Guatemala.  This  should  be  grown 
in  a  large  basket. 

Lycaste  aromatica  (aromatic),  has  very 
fragrant  rich  yeliow  flowers ;  native  of  Mexico: 
grows  well  in  pots.  The  Lycastes  should  be 
grown  in  pots.  They  were  formerly  called 
Maxillarias. 

Ly caste  cruenta  (blood  stained),  has  large 
orange  yellow  blossoms  growing  numerously 
from  the  base  of  its  pseudo-bulbs,  each  on  a 
separate  stalk  ;  they  have  the  lip  richly  stained 
with  crimson  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Lyraste  Deppei  (Mr.  Deppe's),  produces  its 
numerous  large  flowers  on  separate  stalks  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  ;  the  sepals  are 
green  spotted  with  brown,  the  petals  are  white 
spotted  with  brown,  and  the  lip  is  white  and 
orange  coloured  ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Ly  caste  macrobulbon  (large  bulbed),  has 
large  orange  coloured  blossoms  in  the  way  of 
I/,  aromatica,  but  scentless  ;  they  grow  up 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo  bulbs  ;  native  of 
Sierra  Nivada  in  Santa  Martha. 

Ly  caste  Skinneri  (Skinner's),  has  large 
flowers,  the  sepals  pure  white  faintly  tinged 
at  the  base  with  crimson,  the  petals  of  a  more 
rosy  hue,  the  labellum  almost  covered  with 
spots  and  streaks  of  a  beautiful  carmine;  native 
of  Guatemala. 

MaxiUaria  tenuifolia  (slender  leaved),  is  a 
pretty  species  with  graceful  narrow  leaves, 
and  flowers  springing  up  from  the  base  of  the 
plant ;  they  are  of  a  rich  purple  spotted  and 
broken  with  small  yellow  patches ;  native  of 
Vera  Cruz.  It  grows  well  in  a  pot  of  turfy  peat. 

Morm^des  Cartoni  (Mr.  Carton's),  pro- 
duces upright  racemes  of  blossoms  from  the 
sides  of  the  erect  stems  ;  they  are  yellow 
striped  with  crimson,  and  very  gay ;  native  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  Santa  Martha.  The 
Mormodes  may  be  potted  in  turfy  peat,  and 
somewhat  elevated. 

Mormodes  pardina  (leopard-spotted),  has 
upright  spikes  of  curiously  marked  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  ground  colour  spotted 
and  blotched  all  over  with  crimson  ;  native  of 
Mexico. 

Odontoglossum  Cferrawtewi  (Cervantes'),  has 
pretty  delicate  pink  flowers,  the  base  of  the 
petals  and  sepals  being  marked  with  concentric 
bands  of  crimson  ;  native  of  Oaxaca.  The 
Odontoglossums  may  be  grown  either  in  pots 
or  in  baskets,  or  on  blocks  ;  the  smaller  ones 
are  perhaps  best  on  blocks. 

Odontoghssum    cordatum    (heart-shaped 
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lipped),  produces  a  short  spreading  raceme  of 
handsome  blossoms,  the  sepals  being  greenish 
barred  with  brown,  and  the  petals  and  lip  pale 
greenish  yellow  concentricallj  marked  with 
purple  ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Ociontoglossum  grande  (magnificent),  has 
very  large  flowers,  the  sepals  mottled  and 
barred  with  rich  brown  on  a  yellow  ground, 
the  petals  rich  brown  and  yellow,  and  the  la- 
bellum  blotched  with  pinkish  brown  on  a 
whitish  ground ;  the  flowers  last  long  ;  native 
of  Guatemala. 

Odontoghstum  hastilabium  (halberd  lipped), 
has  a  long  raceme  of  gay  and  fragrant  blos- 
soms, the  sepals  and  petals  greenish  barred 
with  purple,  the  lip  purple  at  the  base,  with  a 
large  white  halberd-shaped  extremity ;  native 
of  Pamplona  in  Kew  Granada,  at  a  consider- 
able elevation. 

Odontoglossum  mernbratuiceum  (membra- 
naceous), has  flowers  a  good  deal  like  O.  Cer- 
vantesiiy  but  the  concentric  crimson  bands  cross 
the  base  of  the  labellum  ;  native  of  Oaxaca. 

Odontoglossum  pulcheUum  (pretty),  is  a 
very  pretty  species  having  white  blossoms,  the 
crest  of  the  lip  only  being  spotted  with  crimson ; 
native  of  Guatemala.  It  grows  well  on  a  block. 

Odontoglossum  Mossii  (Ross's),  is  a  dwarf 
species  with  pretty  flowers,  the  sepals  green- 
ish yellow  blotched  with  brown,  the  petals 
white  with  purple  spots  at  the  base,  and  the 
labellum  white  ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  major  (broad  lipped, 
large  variety),  has  branching  spikes  of  tine 
large  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  is  very  showy ; 
native  of  Guatemala.  The  Oncidiums  are 
suitable  for  pot  culture. 

Oncidium  bicallosum  (two-warted),  has  a 
stout  erect  panicle  of  large  yellow  flowers 
tinged  with  green  :  it  is  a  handsome  species, 
and  a  native  of  Guatemala. 

Oncidium  Cavendishii  (Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's), has  large  yellow  flowers  mottled  with 
brown  ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Oncidium  concolor  (one-coloured),  is  a 
dwarf-growing  plant,  producing  a  handsome 
spreading  raceme  of  good  sized  entire  yellow 
blossoms,  which  have  a  very  showy  appear- 
ance ;  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains. 

Oncidium  incurvum  (incurved),  has  large 
branching  panicles  of  flowers  of  a  whitish 
colour,  barred  and  blotched  with  deep  lilac ; 
native  of  Mexico. 

Oncidium  leucochilum  (white  lipped),  has 
the  flowers  in  long  racemes ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  green  blotched  with  brown, 
the  labellum  large  and  white,  slightly  stained 
with  rose  colour  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Oncidium  longifolium  (long  leaved),  has 
curious  roundish  thong-like  leaves,  and  an 
erect  dense  panicle  of  blossoms,  white  and 
yellow   and  reddish    brown,   the    lip  being 


chiefly  yellow ;  native  of  Mexica  The  leaves 
are  long  and  pendent ;  it  is  best  suited  lor 
planting  on  a  block. 

Oncidium  omithorhynchum  (bird-billed), 
has  very  pretty  pinkish  flowers  with  a  perfame 
like  new  hay  ;  native  of  Guatemala. 

Oncidium  roseum  (rose-coloured),  has  brown- 
ish flowers,  with  a  rose  coloured  labellam<; 
native  of  Honduras. 

Oncidium  sphacelatum  (scorched),  has 
large  branching  panicles  of  gaily  coloured 
flowers — yellow,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  base 
of  the  lip  marked  with  reddish  brown ;  native 
of  Mexico. 

Oncidium  spilopterum  (spot-winged),  has 
erect  racemes  of  large,  lipped,  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  purple  colour;  native  o€ 
Mexico.     Synonyme — O.  gallopavinum, 

Oncidium  Suttoni  (Sutton's),  has  dull  olive- 
brown  flowers,  with  a  yellow  labellum;  native 
of  Guatemala. 

Oncidium  WentworthianumCWeDtwoTikHB)^ 
has  very  long  slender  spikes  of  blossoms,  of 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  green  spotted 
with  brown,  and  the  lip  yellow;  native  of 
Mexico. 

Oncidium  Wray<B  (Wray^s),  has  bright 
yellow  and  brown  flowers,  with  the  labellum 
deep  yellow ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Menantkera  coccinea  (scarlet),  has  pale 
scarlet  flowers,  blotched  with  a  deeper  colour, 
and  marked  with  yellow  bands ;  often  difficult 
to  flower;  native  of  China.  It  should  be 
grown  on  a  large  trunk,  against  which,  as  it 
extends,  it  will  adhere  by  its  fleshy  roots ;  it 
should  be  kept  cool  and  dry  in  winter,  placed 
in  a  temperature  between  stove  and  green- 
hoase  in  spring,  and  in  summer  brought  near 
the  glass  to  mature  its  growth. 

Sobralia  macrantka  (large  flowered),  bears 
very  large  rich  crimson  flowers,  of  the  most 
delicate  texture  ;  native  of  Guatemala.  The 
Sobralias  are  of  terrestrial  habit,  and  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot. 

Spathoglottis  Fortuni  (Mr.  Fortune's),  has 
a  slender  erect  stem,  bearing  five  or  six  mod- 
erate sized  bright  yellow  flowers;  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Hong  Kong.  This  species 
is  one  of  the  terrestrial  orchids,  requiring  to 
be  planted  tn,  not  on  the  soil. 

Stanhopea  Bucephalus  (bull-homed),  has  a 
drooping  raceme  with  large  singularly-formed, 
and  deliciously  fragrant,  golden-yellow  flowers^ 
richly  spotted  with  purple ;  native  of  the 
Andes,  on  the  ascent  from  Guayaquil  to  Loxa, 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Stanhopeaa 
should  be  grown  in  loose  open  baskets,  to  admit 
of  the  flower  spikes — which  grow  downwards 
— finding  their  way  through ;  or,  for  the  same 
reason,  if  planted  in  puts,  they  should  be 
potted  high.     They  are  all  fragrant. 
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Stanhopea  Devoniensu  (Duke  of  Devon- 
ehire's),  has  yellow  flowere  with  deep  crimson 
blotches,  the  labellum  wliite,  with  a  deep  pur- 
ple stain  ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Stanhopea  tnodora  (scentless),  has  short 
drooping  racemes  of  lai^e  pale  lemon-colonred 
blossoms,  with  a  blotch  of  orange  on  the  lip ; 
native  ot  Mexico. 

Stanhopea  Martxana  (Von  Martius'},  has 
the  sepals  straw-coloured,  faintly  dotted,  the 
petsb  transparent  white,  with  large  spots  of 
crimson ;  the  labellum  clear  ivory  white ; 
native  of  Mexico. 

Stanhopea  oculata  (eyed),  has  its  flowers 
yellowish,  beautifully  spotted  with  small  rings 
of  deep  purple,  resembling  eyes  ;  the  smell  is 
very  powerful — rather  heavy  i  native  of 
Mexico. 

Stanhopea  toccata  (ba^ed),  has  straw- 
coloored  petals  and  sepals,  and  orsnge  labellum, 
beautifully  and  regularly  speckled,  but  not 
blotched,  with  dark  spots ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Stanhopea  tigrina  (tiger- spot  ted),  has  very 


large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  pale 
yellow,  blotched  with  dark  sanguineous  pur- 
ple ;  the  lip  is  very  large,  and  more  faintly 
dotted  with  purple ;  native  of  Mexico. 

Stanhopea  Wardii  (Ward's),  has  Uowers 
dull  yellow,  with  a  few  spots  of  brown  ;  the 
labellum  dark  blood  colour,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  bright  orange;  native  of  Central 
America. 

Trichopilia  tortHU  (twisted),  is  a  dwarf 
plant  with  pretty  flowers,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  brownish -yellow,  and  spirally 
twisted !  the  labellnro  white,  with  several  dis- 
tinct red  spots ;  native  of  Mexico.  This  does 
well  in  a  pot 

Vanda  teueUata  (tessellated),  is  a  stiB",  erect 
plant,  with  distichous  leaves,  producing  short 
racemes  of  blossoms,  which  have  the  sepals 
and  petals  yellowish -green,  blotched  with  red- 
brown  inside,  and  the  lip  white,  marked  with 
rose'CoIour ;  native  of  China.  It  does  best  in 
a  shallow  pot,  with  the  roots  placed  among 
sphagnum  and  peat 


FUCHSIA 
FuehHa    toxentit,     Humboldt,    Bonpland 
and   Kunth  (Loza  Fuchsia). — Onagracem  S 
Fnchsee. 

We  have  scarcely  a  more  favourite  race  of 
flowers  than  the  fuchsias.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  species,  which  either  are  or  have 
been  cultivated  in  English  gardens,  and  be- 
sides these,  a  much  greater  number  originated 
by  the  energy  of  cultivators.  Even  now, 
novel  species  are  from  time  to  time  introduced 


LOXENSIS. 

from  their  several  native  countries  ;  and  of 
species  abeady  known  to  botanists  many  more, 
some  of  which  are  likely  to  prove  ornamental 
remain  to  be  procured  in  a  living  state.  The 
most  recent  accession  to  the  list  of  cultivated 
fuchsias  is  one  which  bears  some  affinity  with 
the  present  subject,  and  which  Sir  W.  Hooker 
has  named  Fuchsia  spectabilis  ;  it  is  a  very 
distinct  and  handsome  kind,  and  has  been 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  whoj 
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we  believe,  poesess  also  some  other  novel- 
imported  species. 

Our  engraving,  prepared  from  the  noble 
work  on  the  plants  of  South  America,  bj 
Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  will  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  species. 
The  necessary  allowance  must  however  be 
made,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  size.  It  is  a 
somewhat  robust  growing  shrubby  kind,  rank- 
ing in  this  respect  with  fulgens,  serrati folia, 
and  corymbiflora  :  it  is  not  however  reported 
to  attain,  even  in  its  wild  state,  to  any  great 
altitude ;  from  four  to  six  feet  being  its  re- 
corded height.  The  stems  are  stout,  erect, 
and  to  some  extent  hairy,  and,  we  believe,  not 
much  branched.  The  leaves  are  large,  in 
whorls,  usually  three  in  each  whorl;  they 
are  of  an  oblong-elliptic,  or  lanoeolate-oblong 
figure,  acute  at  the  apex,  obsoletely  and  re- 
motely denticulated  on  the  margin,  shining, 
and  of  a  rich  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath.  The  flowers 
proceed  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  grow  each  on  a  separate  stalk ;  they  are 
of  a  long  tubular  form,  and  assume  a  slightly 
pendent  position.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
slender^  about  three  inches  long,  thickened 


upwards,  and  of  a  rich  purplish-crimsoa 
lour;  the  four  calyx-lobes  into  which  this  tube 
divides  at  the  apex  are  of  the  same  colour, 
and  of  an  acutely  ovato-oblong  form,  project- 
ing beyond  the  divisions  of  the  corolla ;  the 
petals  are  individually  of  a  roundish  ovate 
form,  and  expand  widely,  forming  a  nearly 
circular  face  of  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  the  colour  of  the  petals  is  a  bright 
scarlet  The  entire  flower  is  very  richly  and 
brilliantly  coloured. 

This  beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  Ecuador, 
where  it  has  been  found  growing,  near  Loxa, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,060  hexapods.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  may  already  exist  in  this  country, 
among  the  unbloomed  novelties  imported  by 
the  enterprising  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter,  who  have  obtained  several  fine  sub- 
jects from  the  locality  where  thia  plant  had 
been  previously  found.  Should  this  not  prove 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  eol- 
lectors,  or  of  those  who  may  have  correspond- 
ents in  that  part  of  South  America. 

As  regards  cultivation,  this  species  would 
require  treatment  such  as  is  applied  to  the 
larger  growing  kinds  now  in  cultivation. 
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Wahlenbergia  kederacea^  Reichenbach, 
(ivy-leaved  Bell-flower.) —- Campanulacece  § 
LightfootesB. 

This  may  be  termed  a  neglected  plant ; 
those,  indeed,  who  know  it,  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge its  beauty,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  cultivated  state  ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  situations  where  it  is  naturally  found, 
comparatively  few  persons  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  It  grows 
only  in  damp  places,  such  as  bogs,  and  wet 


banks  and  woods,  where  such  only  as  tlie 
practical  botanist  would  venture  flower* 
seeking. 

"  Over  the  font's  damp  moBsy  Btones  they  grew, 

Lnzariaatiy, 
Those  little  belk  of  faint  and  tender  blue. 

Which  gracefnllv 
Bent  their  small  heads  in  eveiy  breeze  whidi 

strayed, 
From  lawny  soiuahine  to  the  woodland's  shade." 

The  ivy-leaved  bell-flower  is  one  of  thoae 
which  silently:  bear  witness  to    the  inspei^ 
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fections  of  our  present  botanical  systems,  for 
while  some  regard  it  as  a  genuine  Campanula, 
others  doubt  its  genuineness,  and  some  dissent 
ao  far  as  to  place  it  in  the  genus  Wahlenbergia, 
with  whichy  indeed,  it  seems  most  fittingly  to 
associate. 

The  species  is  a  prostrate  and  trailing  per- 
ennial plant,  the  thread-like  angular  stems  of 
which  spread  extensively  over  the  mossy  sur- 
face of  damp  and  peaty  bogs,  forming  patches 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and  becoming 
much  branched  and  entangled  in  their  pro- 
gress. The  stems  are  furnished  with  smooth 
cdiining  pale  green  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
rounded-cordate  outline,  angularly  five-lobed 
on  the  margin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ivy,  from 
which  circumstance  one  of  its  names — hede- 
racea — ^is  derived ;  they  are  attached  to  the 
stems  by  the  intervention  of  long,  slender, 
and  angular  footstalks.  The  flowers  grow 
singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  these  too  are 
borne  on  the  top  of  longish,  slender,  angular 
stalks ;  they  are,  in  the  young  state,  drooping, 
or  nodding,  but  ultimately  assume  an  erect 
position.  The  corolla  is  about  half  an  inch 
long,  bell-shaped,  with  the  margin  divided 
into  five  acute,  spreading  lobes,  and  is  of  a 
delicate  light  blue  colour ;  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
smooth,  nearly  globular  capsule  or  seed-vessel, 
to  which  the  awl-shaped  divisions  of  the  calyx 
are  attached.  The  capsule  bursts  open  with 
three  or  five  valves  at  the  apex,  within  the 
calycine  segments,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  Campanula,  the  capsules  of  which  open 
by  lateral  pores  outside  the  calycine  segments. 
The  blossoms  are  somewhat  fugacious. 

The  natural  places  of  its  growth  are  bogs, 
damp  woods,  and  banks,  where  it  is  con- 
tinually, as  well  as  abundantly,  supplied  with 
moisture.  In  these  situations  it  produces  its 
flowers  pretty  freely  during  the  summer 
months,  from  about  June  to  August.  Grow- 
ing over  ornamental  mossy  rockwork,  or  on 
damp  banks,  it  forms  exceedingly  elegant 
tufts,  its  delicate  form,  transparent  texture, 
and  beautiful  blue  blossoms,  clothing  what 
'*  otherwise  would  be  naked  and  barren,  with 
a  varied  tapestry"  of  inimitable  design. 

This  plant  might  be  made  to  answer  various 
purposes  in  a  flower  garden.  In  any  damp  or 
shady  situation,  where  the  soil  was  of  a 
spongy,  boggy  texture,  it  would  thrive,  the 
chief  element  of  its  existence  being  moisture : 
thus,  wherever  artificial  rockwork  is  introduced 
to  a  garden,  it  may  be  appropriately  accom- 
panied  by  an  artificial  bog  of  greater  or  less 


dimensions,  in  which  might  be  collected  all,  or 
some  of  the  more  interesting,  of  the  many  bog 
plants,  which  are  brimful  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar grace  and  beauty ;  in  such  a  situation,  the 
soil,  ibrmed  of  saturated  peat-earth,  overlaid 
with  sphagnum  moss,  the  Wahlenbergia  would 
succeed  well,  planted  as  it  were  amongst  the 
moss,  over  and  amongst  which  it  would  extend 
itself.  Associated  with  it  might  be  grown  the 
bog  pimpernel,  the  bog  asphodel,  the  sundews, 
the  butterworts,  the  parnassia,  the  buckbean, 
and  many  others,  all  possessing  the  recom- 
mendatory qualities  of  curiosity  or  beauty. 
Skirting  a  walk  through  a  wood  where  the 
soil  is  moderately  light  and  damp,  the  Wah* 
lenbergia  might  be  introduced  with  perfect 
propriety,  and  every  prospect  of  success.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  shaded  peat-earth  border.  Or 
it  might  be  grown  in  pots  or  vases  in  peat- 
earth,  the  pots  being  placed  by  the  edge  of  a 
fountain-basin,  with  the  plants  depending  over 
tiieir  margina,  and  in  such  situations  it  would 
associate  well  with  some  of  the  dwarf,  trailing 
habited  lobelias,  clintonias,  and  others  of 
exotic  origin.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  a  col- 
lection of  dwarf  perennial  plants  in  pots.  In 
this  case  a  wide  shallow  pan,  of  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  six  inches  deep,  should  be  selected ; 
the  holes  provided  for  drainage  should  be 
nearly  closed  up  with  clay,  and  then  the 
pan  filled  up  with  turfy  peat  soil,  with  a 
layer  of  a  couple  of  inches  of  sphagnum  spread 
on  the  top,  among  which  the  Wahlenbergia 
is  to  be  planted.  It  would  be  proper  not  to 
stop  up  all  the  holes  with  clay ;  one  might  be 
left  open,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  heavy  rains, 
some  of  the  excess  of  moisture  might  find 
egress,  but  the  mass  of  soil  should  of  course 
be  kept  thoroughly  moistened  at  all  times ;  in 
dry  weather,  therefore,  considerable  quantities 
of  water  would  have  to  be  applied.  If  thus 
kept  well  moistened,  the  plant  will  spread 
freely  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  amongst  the 
moss,  covering  the  whole  surface,  and  flower- 
ing freely.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than 
the  matter  of  propagation ;  a  portion  of  the 
plant  taken  as  a  cutting,  with  or  without 
roots  to  its  stem,  and  planted  in  any  one  of 
the  situations  which  have  been  alluded  to,  will 
grow  readily,  requiring  only  at  first  a  little 
attention  to  shading,  if  the  situation  be  one 
at  all  exposed.  In  fact,  the  plant  is  capable 
of  increase  to  any  extent  by  the  process  of 
division. 

It  might  be  worth  the  experiment  to 
hybridize  this  plant  with  some  of  the  larger 
flowered  species  which  are  in  cultivation. 
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NEW   PEACHES. 

Maid  of  Malines  {PSche  PuceUe  de  Ma- 
lines,  of  the  French). — M.  de  Bavay,  pro- 
prietor and  director  of  the  nurseries  of 
Vilvorde,  describes  this  variety  as  a  tree  of 
fertile,  vigorous  habit,  with  smooth  branches, 
t^loured  deep  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and 
having  small  compressed  buds.  The  leaves 
are  long,  smooth,  and  regularly  and  finely 
toothed.  The  fruit  is  large,  but  not  always 
the  same  in  form;  sometimes  it  is  almost 
round,  and  at  other  times  oval ;  generally  it  is 
fuller  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  sometimes 
longer  than  broad,  with  the  top  raised  in  the 
form  of  a  small  pointed  tubercle.  The  skin  is 
very  delicate,  and  easily  separated  from  the 
flesh ;  the  surface  uniformly  streaked  like 
marble,  a  little  yellowish  where  shaded,  and 
more  or  less  red  where  exposed.  The  foot- 
stalk is  short,  and  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity, 
which  being  the  case,  it  often  happens  that 
the  branch  and  the  base  of  the  fruit  press 
against  each  other.  The  flesh  is  fine,  rich, 
and  juicy,  of  a  white  colour,  tinged  with  a 
mixture  of  light  green,  except  at  the  stone, 
where  it  is  freely  tinted  with  rose  colour ;  the 
latter  separates  easily  from  the  flesh;  the 
juice,  which  is  plentiful,  has  a  most  excellent 
taste,  partaking  of  a  vinous,  sugary,  and  musky 
flavour.  This  peach  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  known.  It  ripens  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  is  said  to  succeed  in  an 
east  aspect,  if  planted  in  a  light  and  warm 
soil;  but  where  the  soil  is  not  so  favourable, 
it  requires  a  south  aspect  In  this  country  it 
will  probably  require  a  south  aspect  It  is 
stated  not  to  thrive  in  an  exposed  situation. 
The  variety  was  raised  by  the  late  MajoT 
Esper^i  of  Malines,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent  It  is  figured  in  the 
Journal  de  Horticulture  de  Oand. 

Queen  of  Orchards  {Picke  Reine  des 
Vergers,  of  the  French). — This  peach,  which 
was  discovered  about  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Jamin  of  Lor^s,  in  the  department  of  Maine- 
et-Loire,  is  very  highly  spoken  of  in  France. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  brown,  and  the  young 
branches,  which  are  vigorous  and  long,  are  of 
a  deep  violet  colour ;  the  stipules,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  petiole,  and  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf,  are  of  the  same  colour;  the  petioles 
bear  several  (?)  reniform  glands.  The  fruit 
is  large,  upwards  of  five  inches  in  diameter, 
purple  where  exposed,  and  golden-yellow  at 
the  other  parts ;  in  form  somewhat  oval,  but 
depressed  at  the  summit :  the  fiesh  is  white, 
juicy,  and  fragrant,  red  round  the  stone, 
which  is  large,  and  plain  on  the  surface.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  September,  and  will  keep  till 
the  end  of  the  month.     It  is  figured  in  the 


Portefeuille  des  HorticuUeurs,  (Dec.  1847.)- 
In  France  it  is  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
found  to  succeed  admirably  as  a  standard,  as 
well  as  to  produce  abundantly  fruit  of  large 
size,  and  excellent  flavour.  This  character 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  maintained  in  our  cli- 
mate, which  is  less  favourable  than  that  of 
France  for  peach  culture,  but  the  variety  will 
prove  an  acquisition,  if  it  ripens  well  on 
an  east  or  west  aspect,  or  even  if  the  tree 
is  found  to  be  more  hardy  than  others  on 
the  south  spect,  in  unfavourable  localities. 

Oain  de  Montreuil, — This  variety  pro- 
duces fruit  of  a  roundish  form,  a  little  com- 
pressed, the  transverse  diameter  being  aboat 
three,  and  the  longitudinal  diameter  four 
inches.  The  skin  is  thickly  downy,  very  dark 
purple  where  exposed,  and  yellow  finely  dot- 
ted and  streaked  with  purple  on  the  ^ded 
side.  The  fiesh  is  veined  with  red,  firm^  and 
of  very  good  fiavour,  adhering  to  the  stone, 
which  is  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is  described  in 
the  B<m  Jardinier  Almanack  for  1848. 


NEW    STRAWBERRIES. 

The  following  new  French  varieties  of  the 
Strawberry  are  described  in  the  Son  Jar* 
dinier  Almanack  for  1848  : — 

Compte  de  Paris* — The  plant  in  this  va- 
riety is  dwarf,  but  of  robust  habit ;  the  leaves 
have  roundish  leaflets  with  blunt  serratures 
on  the  margin.  The  fruit  is  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
irregularly  heart-shaped.  The  colour  of  the 
exterior  is  bright  scarlet  with  the  seeds  slightly 
embedded  ;  the  flesh  is  pale  red,  with  a  separ- 
able spongy  rose-coloured  core  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  white.  The  scape  is  branched, 
bearing  six  or  eight  fruits. 

Princesse  Royale.  —  This  variety  is  of 
vigorous  habit ;  the  leaves  consist  of  tapering^ 
sharply  serrated  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumference,  of 
an  elongated  conical  form.  The  seeds  are 
deeply  embedded  ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  solid, 
of  a  vinous  fiavour,  very  white  at  the  core. 
The  scape  is  slender,  bearing  eight  or  ten 
fruits. 

Angelique  Jamin, — This  is  a  vigorous 
growing  variety,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
The  [fruit  is  of  large  size,  and  of  an  oval 
figure ;  the  flesh  very  succulent,  and  of  \ 
agreeable  flavour,  with  a  sugary  sliglitly  ; 
acidulated  juice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raiaed  ; 
from  the  well  known  and  esteemed  variety 
called  Keens'  Seedling. 
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THEIH   COI-TIVATION   AND   HAKAOEHENT. 


UndeA  this  title  are  included,  first,  those 
dwarf  herbs  end  minote  sfarubs  which  actu- 
mtlj  inhabit  Alpine  districts,  covering  the 
monn  tain -tops  with  a  carpet  of  vegetation, 
checqnered  with  "flowers  of  all  hues,"  and 
encroaching  upon  the  empire  of  eternal  snow ; 
secondly,  those  dwarf  herbs  and  minute  shrubs 
which,  though  not  naturally  growing  in  such 
localities  as  the  name  implies,  yet  comport 
with  them  in  size  and  in  general  appeeutince. 
The  geographical  botanist  limits  the  meaning 
of  the  term  to  the  former  group,  while  the 
horticulturist  includes  under  it  the  latter.  In 
a  gardening  sense,  therefore,  Alpine  plants 
«re  understood  as  comprising  all  dwarf  hardy 
or  nearly  hardy  perennial  herbs,  and  such  of 
the  more  minute  shrubs  aa  do  not  naturally 
fall  into  other  groups— aa  American  plants, 
for  example  ;  even  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
•baolute  line  of  demarcaitoD. 

CCLTURE. 

For  the  most  part,  Alpine  plants  may  be 
cultivated  without  artificial  protection,  the 
natural  circumstances  attending  their  culture 
on  rock-work  being  favourable  to  the  cndur- 
BDce  even  of  such  species  as  may  be  barely 
lurdy  under  other  conditions  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  when  their  cultivation  is  carried 
on  with  spirit,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  smaller  species,  though  they  may 
be  in  general  hardy  enough  to  endure  our 
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climale  fully  exposed,  to  keep  a  reserve  plant 
of  each,  potted,  and  protected  in  frames  in 
the  winter ;  for  sometimes  a  very  severe,  or 
ol\ener  a  very  wet  winter  will  materially  io' 
jure,  if  not  destroy,  the  less  robust  kinds. 
These  smaller  potted  Alpine  plants  form  a 
very  neat  and  interesting  group,  requiring 
but  little  trouble  ;  and  in  a  good  selection, 
one  or  other  of  the  kinds  will  be  almost 
nhvays  in  bloom  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  months.  Many  of  tho  most 
minute  of  the  plants  of  this  character  are, 
indeed,  best  grown  entirely  in  pots,  their 
small  size  rendering  them  less  efiective  on 
rugged  rockwork  than  when  thus  associated 
with  kindred  forms,  in  a  neat  and  shady  com- 
partment, neatly  potted  from  year  to  year, 
and  kept  of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  as 
far  as  their  habits  will  adroit. 

Potted  Alpine  plants  ought  to  undergo  a 
general  revision,  division,  and  repotting  about 
the  month  of  August ;  with  a  little  attention 
they  then  become  strong  and  well-established 
before  winter.  The  pots — which  look  best 
when  of  uniform  size-^must  be  well  drained 
with  broken  potsherds  or  rough  charcoal ;  and 
they  should,  if  practicable,  be  at  all  times 
plunged  in  some  loose  open  material,  such  aa 
fine  cinder  ashes,  which  acts  as  a  protection 
to  the  roots,  in  winter,  from  the  efieots  of 
cold,  and  in  summer  from  the  effects  of 
ight,  both  of  which  are  more  or  less  hurt- 
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All  to  them.  In  the  summer  these  potted 
plants  may  occupy  any  shady,  sheltered  place, 
such,  for  example,  as  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  ranging  east  and  west,  or  on  either  side 
of  one  ranging  north  and  south  ;  the  first 
being,  however,  preferable  in  a  general  way. 
In  the  winter  they  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  of 
any  kind,  either  of  boards,  bricks,  or  turf:  no 
place  is  better  for  them  than  a  well-made  turf- 
pit  ;  the  only  condition  essential  to  success 
is  that  it  should  be  well  drained,  so  that  no 
stagnant  water  beneath  may  injure  or  destroy 
the  plants  by  the  agency  of  accumulated  damps. 
In  these  pits  the  pots  should  be  plunged  even 
or  level  with  the  rim,  as  already  hinted.  They 
do  not  require  glass  covers  ;  wooden  or  any 
other  waterproof  covers  are  sufficient^  these 
being  used  at  night,  and  during  severe  wea- 
ther, and  at  all  times  when  rain  is  falling, 
for  the  plants  should  be  kept  moderately  (not 
excessively)  dry.  At  all  other  times— that  is 
to  say,  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry  or  mild — 
the  plants  should  remain  fully  exposed.  In 
the  very  severe  weather  of  midwinter,  the 
whole  of  the  plants  may  be  covered  over  with 
a  loose  layer,  six  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  of  dry 
tree-leaves,  which  are  to  be  removed  on  the 
return  of  warmer  and  more  favourable  wea- 
ther. Kept*  in  this  way,  they  will  seldom 
suffer. 

In  regard  to  watering,  during  winter, 
scarcely  any  should  be  applied,  only  enough 
to  prevent  them  individually  from  becoming 
quite  parched  and  dried  up.  Through  the 
rest  of  the  year,  they  need  regular,  and  liberal, 
but  not  excessive  watering. 

In  the  spring,  such  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose,  or  can  be  spared  from  the  dupli- 
cate store,  should  be  planted  out  on  the  rock- 
work,  where  they  will  flourish  during  the 
summer  season,  and  should  be  again  either 
ta&en  up  for  protection  in  the  autumn,  or  left 
to  the  chances  of  exposure,  according  as  they 
may  be  either  hardy  or  tender,  rare  or  plenti- 
ful. Those  of  the  plants  which  permanently 
occupy  the  rockwork,  should  each  year,  on 
the  return  of  spring,  meet  with  some  little 
attention,  in  the  examination  of  their  roots, 
and  the  addition  of  small  portions  of  fresh 
Boil  where  necessary  and  practicable.  In  the 
autumn,  too,  they  should  be  looked  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  dead  and  decaying 
flower-stems,  and  giving  them  any  necessary 
pruning  and  reduction  ;  in  this  latter  respect, 
however,  they  must  not  be  too  formally 
handled,  for  this  would  destroy  the  air  of 
natural  negligence  which  should  at  all  times 
pervade  scenes  such  as  that  which  a  rock- 
garden  is  intended  to  supply. 

In  planting  rockwork,  especially  if  it  be 
constructed  on  a  large  scale,  there  are  various 
kinds  of  shrubby  plants  of  larger  growth  than 


those  which  are  usually  included  among  Al- 
pines, that  should  be  introduced.  Such  are 
the  various  species  of  Cistus ;  several  trailing 
species  of  Grenista,  and  of  Junipenis  ;  a  few 
of  the  narrow  habited  upright  species  of  Ca- 
pressus ;  and  any  of  the  aloe-like  Yuccas. 
The  plants  of  the  two  latter  groups  must  be 
more  sparingly  introduced  than  the  others, 
and  require  flJso  the  exercise  of  a  greater 
degree  of  correct  taste  in  placing  them,  to 
produce  a  picturesque  effect,  than  plants  of 
the  more  ordinary  range. 

HONTULT  TBEATMBNT. 

January. — The  plants  will  now  be  in  their 
winter  quarters,  as  explained  under  Decem- 
ber.     Protection  most  be  afforded  them  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.     If 
they  are  placed  in  a  rough  wooden  or  turf  pit 
or  frame,  provided  with  wooden  or  thatched 
shutters  as  coverings,  these  will,  in   most 
cases,   afford   sufficient  protection :    in  very 
severe  weather  they  may  be  aided  by  the 
additional  shelter  of  a  layer  of  dry  tree-leaves 
or  fern,  laid  loosely  directly  over  the  plants, 
beneath  the  other  coverings,  and  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 
It  is  seldom  that  this  additional  coverins  is 
really  necessary.    When  there  is  no  frost,  the 
coverings  are  to  be  removed  entirely  by  day, 
except  in  case  of  rain,  when  the  shutters  are 
to  be  left  on,  and  tilted  up  so  as  to  admit  as 
much   air  as  practicable.      The   covers  are 
better  put  on  at  night,  in  case  of  frost ;  but 
when  there  is  little  prospect  of  severe  cold, 
they  may  be  tilted  up  to  allow  as  much  fresh 
air  as  possible  during  the  night.     No  water 
need  be  given,  unless  the  season  is  very  dry 
and  mild,  when  perhaps  some  of  the  plants 
may  become  dry  from  frequent  exposure,  and 
need  a  small  supply.     In  other  cases  none 
should  be  given,  unless  any  individual  plants 
are  noticed  to  be  drooping,  when  they  may 
have  a  little.    Any  decaying  portions  that  are 
observed  should  be  removed. 

February. — Many  of  the  plants  will  begin 
to  grow  a  little,  if  the  season  is  mild.  If  it 
should  be  cold  and  frosty,  the  treatment  of 
last  month  must  be  continued,  but  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  every  opportunity,  night 
and  day,  to  expose  the  plants  to  the  open  air ; 
for  as  they  will  many  of  them  begin  to  grow 
with  any  increase  of  temperature  that  may 
transpire,  the  growth  will  be  drawn  up  weakly, 
if  they  are  not  thus  exposed.  The  plants  may 
now  be  allowed  to  have  a  moderate  share  of 
mild  rain  ;  and  if  rain  does  not  fall,  they  most 
be  carefully  watered,  such  of  them  as  manifest 
any  signs  of  drought  If  the  weather  per- 
mits, remove  all  the  coverings  entirely,  and 
expose  the  plants  fully,  which  may  be  done 
whenever  there  is  no  frost. 
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Mabch. — The  plants  will  now  require  a 
thorough  revision.  Where  the  pots  have  been 
plunged  during  the  winter,  they  may  now  be 
taken  up,  and  set  rather  more  thinly,  either  in 
the  same  situation,  or  in  a  sheltered  northern 
aspect.  This  may  be  delayed,  if  the  weather 
proves  cold.  Any  of  the  plants  that  are  grow- 
ing freely,  and  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
encourage,  may,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
be  transferred  to  pots  a  size  larger  than  those 
they  have  been  kept  in  through  the  winter, 
using  the  proper  kind  of  soil  for  each.  This 
will  give  them  strength  to  bear  their  bloom. 
Those  which  by  this  time  are  almost  in  flower 
need  not  be  disturbed,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  perfect  their  bloom,  and  may  then  be  re- 
potted, with  a  view  to  excite  further  growth, 
and  a  later  crop  of  flowers.  Those  which  are 
not  shifted  should  have  the  surface  soil  stirred 
up,  or  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  soil; 
but  in  doing  this,  the  roots  must  not  be  in- 
jured. Rare  and  valuable  kinds,  which  it  is 
required  to  propagate,  may  now  be  divided, 
retaining  some  portion  of  tiie  roots  with  each 
piece  of  the  plant,  carefully  potting  and  water- 
ing them,  and  placing  them  for  a  week  or  two 
in  a  close  frame,  until  established,  when  they 
may  be  placed  with  the  others.  If  any  slips 
or  hearts  of  very  rare  kinds  are  broken  off 
without  roots,  they  may  be  planted  like  cut- 
tings. All  the  plants  will  now  require  to  be* 
regularly  watered  in  dry  weather ;  and  they 
oi:^ht  to  be  sheltered,  especially  the  early 
blooming  ones,  from  frosts  and  very  cold 
winds. 

Apbtl. — In  this  month,  the  directions  given 
for  March  may  be  more  fully  carried  out : 
repotting  any  plants  which  it  is  desired  to 
encourage ;  dividing  such  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  increase  ;  and  supplying  all  liberally 
with  water.  Propagation  may  go  on  exten- 
sively now :  any  of  the  shrubby  or  half- 
shrubby  species  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  planted 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil ;  the  pots  being  set  in  a 
close  frame,  or  plunged  to  the  rim  in  saw- 
dust or  fine  coal-ashes,  under  hand-glasses. 
Any  of  the  herbaceous  species  may  be  divided, 
which  should  be  done  so  that  every  piece 
into  which  the  original  plant  is  separated  may 
have  some  portion  of  root  attached :  this  may 
be  done,  with  care,  although  it  is  sometimes 
tedious.  The  soil  should  be  moderately  dry, 
so  that  nearly  or  quite  all  of  it  may  be  shaken 
from  among  the  roots,  which  may  then  be 
more  readily  separated  in  conjunction  with 
that  portion  of  the  crown  or  of  the  branches 
with  which  they  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected: these  roots  are  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  repotting.  The  established  plants 
may,  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  be  set 
out  permanently  in  their  summer  quarters, 


which  should  be  in  a  sheltered  northern  or 
western  aspect.  Any  temporary  shelter  af- 
forded to  plants  growing  permanently  on  the 
rockwork  may  now  be  removed.  The  plants 
may  now  be  planted  out  where  required ; 
though,  as  the  stock  of  Alpines  is  usually 
kept  in  pots,  they  may  be  safely  planted  out 
at  any  other  season,  when  convenient ;  there 
is  no  better  time,  however,  for  general  plant- 
ing than  the  present  month. 

Mat, — The  plants  may  now  be  all  entirely 
and  fully  exposed,  night  and  day,  except  that 
those  of  delicate  constitution  should  be  shel- 
tered from  heavy  rains.  Those  growing  on 
the  rocks  need  no  care  ;  they  will  generally 
be  moist  enough  from  rains  and  dews,  and 
their  mode  of  growth  should  be  in  no  way 
interfered  with  by  tying,  staking,  or  pruning  ; 
only,  if  weeds  spring  up,  they  may  be  re- 
moved ;  and  if  one  plant  is  growing  over 
and  smothering  another,  one  must  be  re- 
moved, or  the  inteifering  branches  placed  in 
another  direction.  The  pot  plants  must  be 
regularly  watered,  and  propagation  may  go 
on  as  requisite. 

Juke. — Continue  the  treatment  indicated 
for  the  last  month.  Collect  seeds  of  desirable 
kinds  as  they  ripen,  and  trim  off  decayed 
flower-stalks. 

July. — The  general  treatment  of  the  plants 
will  be  the  same  as  that  during  May  and 
June.  Any  seeds  of  choice  plants  should  be 
gathered  as  they  ripen.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  seeds  of  any  of  the  species  which 
have  been  obtained  may  be  sown,  to  provide 
flowering  plants  for  the  next  season.  They 
may  be  sown  in  rows  across  shallow  wooden 
boxes,  or  in  ordinary  seed-pans,  or  in  smaller 
quantities  in  shallow  wide-mouthed  pots,  which 
are  made  for  the  purpose  ;  those  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  are  a  convenient  size.  In 
general,  they  are  best  sown  in  the  boxes  or 
the  larger  pans,  as,  from  the  greater  body  of 
soil,  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  are  less 
affected  by  cold  and  drought.  Each  should 
be  sown  in  its  proper  soil,  made  rather  finer 
and  more  sandy  than  usual ;  and  the  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes  must  be  well  drained  with 
potsherds,  and  over  them  moss  or  rough  soil ; 
the  surface  should  be  made  fine  and  even,  and 
the  seeds  thinly  distributed,  and  covered  pro- 
portionately to  their  size — the  larger  ones,  of 
the  size  of  peas,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
those  of  the  size  of  small  shot,  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  ;  and  all  minute  seeds,  with 
a  slight  dusting  of  silver  sand.  After  sowing, 
water  moderately  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and 
they  may  then  be  set  in  a  cold  frame  with  an 
eastern  or  western  aspect,  opening  the  frame 
a  little  every  day,  to  purify  the  atmosphere, 
but  keeping  it  generally  closed  until  the  seeds 
germinate;  then  give  more  and  more  air,  gradu- 
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ally  increasing  it,  and  finally  leaving  the  lights 
tilted  night  and  day.  When  the  seedlings 
are  well  up,  and  have  formed  a  pair  or  two  of 
perfect  leaves,  transplant  them  carefully  to 
other  pots  or  boxes,  placing  them  an  inch  or 
tvro  apart,  according  to  their  size* 

August. — The  general  treatment  must  be 
continued  as  before.  Any  seeds  which  ripen 
early  in  the  month  may,  if  required,  be  sown 
at  once.  The  later  seeds  must  be  reserved 
till  next  year,  unless  it  is  preferred  to  incur 
more  trouble  and  risk  for  the  sake  of  some 
rare  or  choice  plant.  The  young  seedlings 
from  the  sowings  of  last  month  may  be  trans- 
planted, so  as  to  give  them  more  space  ;  and 
these  will  now  require,  in  other  respects,  the 
treatment  of  mature  plants. 

September. — The  out-door  plants  may  now 
undergo  a  regular  trimming,  to  remove  all 
decayed  and  decaying  stalks,  and  to  prune 
back  crowded  or  straggling  branches.  Deli- 
cate plants  overgrown  by  more  vigorous  ones 
should  be  transplanted  to  more  favourable 
situations.  The  trailing  stemmed  plants  should 
be  earthed  up,  so  as  to  cover  the  naked  parts 
or  the  bases  of  their  stems,  which  will  then 
throw  out  new  and  active  roots ;  the  plants 
will  then  be  in  better  condition  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  winter,  and  also  to  perfect  their 
blooms  in  the  next  season.  All  the  plants 
should  be  examined  after  heavy  rains,  to  see 
that  no  stagnant  water  is  retained  about  them ; 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  a  passage  for  its  exit 
must  be  opened.  The  pot  plants  should  be 
repotted  early,  and  may  generally  be  divided  as 
directed  in  March :  the  choicer  sorts  should 
be  so  divided  for  the  purpose  of  increase,  and 
the  commoner  free-growing  kinds  to  keep 
them  within  pot  limits.  If  it  is  preferred  to 
have  a  larger  patch  of  any  of  the  more  orna- 
mental kinds,  they  should,  instead  of  being 
parted,  be  shifted  into  larger  sized  pots ;  a 
few  pots  so  treated  are  very  ornamental 
objects.  After  repotting,  the  plants  may  be 
placed  again  in  a  shady  northern  aspect,  to 
remain  until  housed  for  the  winter.  They 
must  be  regularly  watered  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  earlier  seedlings  should  be  again 
transplanted,  either  into  single  pots,  or  more 
thinly  into  boxes  or  pans,  or  three  or  four 
into  a  pot,  to  stand  the  winter,  and  be  planted 
out  in  the  garden  or  rockery  in  spring. 

October. — Keep  the  plants  moderately 
watered,  and  not  too  much  crowded  or  shaded. 
If  they  can  be  brought  to  a  south  aspect,  and 
allowed  to  get  rather  dry,  it  will  assist  to 
arrest  and  mature  their  growth,  and  will 
render  them  more  rigid  and  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  cold  and  damp  of  winter.  Get 
ready  a  frame  or  rough  pit  for  their  protec- 
tion in  winter  ;  the  bottom  should  be  firm 
and  dry — no  stagnant  water  must  be  allowed 


to  collect ;  dry  sawdust,  old  spent  tanner's 
bark,  or  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  are  suitable 
materials  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  and  a 
supply  should  be  got  ready  in  a  dry  place. 

November. — The  plants  may  now  be  re- 
moved to  their  winter  quarters,  preparatory 
to  being  plunged,  which  may  be  done  when 
convenient  afterwards.  They  must  not  yet 
be  covered,  except  to  keep  off  heavy  rains — 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  from  becoming  satu- 
rated by  showers  of  rain,  as  the  drier  they 
are,  in  moderation,  the  more  effectually  will 
they  withstand  the  damp  atmosphere,  and  the 
low  temperature  to  which  they  will  be  subse- 
quently exposed.  If  the  weather  should 
become  cold  they  may  be  protected  at  nighty 
but  do  not  keep  them  close. 

December. — If  not  already  done,  the  pots 
may  now  be  plunged  to  the  level  of  their 
rims,  in  the  material  already  provided.  This 
prevents  the  soil  from  drying,  so  that  less 
water  is  required  to  be  given,  and  it  also 
shelters  the  roots  from  the  action  of  frost 
The  covers  are  to  be  put  on  only  to  keep  off 
rain,  and  in  case  of  severe  cold  ;  as  a  safe- 
guard they  are  best  put  on  at  night,  and  tilted 
up,  when  the  weather  is  not  very  severe  :  in 
the  day  time  they  should  be  off  as  much  as 
possible.  The  degree  of  shelter  afforded  must 
Jbe  varied,  as  may  be  necessary ;  this  is  ex- 
plained under  January.  Seed  boxes  or  pans, 
in  which  the  seeds  have  not  yet  vegetated,  are 
to  be  set  into  cold  frames,  and  well  sheltered 
from  frost ;  and  the  smaller  seedling  plants  re- 
quire rather  more  protection  than  those  which 
are  mature.  Those  plants  in  the  descriptive  list 
which  are  stated  to  require  the  shelter  of  a 
frame,  are  to  be  regarded  as  more  tender  than 
the  ordinary  plants,  and  to  require  more  com- 
plete protection  ;  they  may  be  preserved  in 
frames  covered  with  glass  sashes,  and  shel- 
tered in  severe  weather  by  mats  and  other 
appliances.  Any  of  the  choice  early-blooming 
plants  in  the  rock  garden  may  be  slightly 
protected  by  artificial  covers,  removed  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

SELECT   AMD   DESCREPTIVE   LIST. 

The  accompanying  list,  though  it  by  no 
means  contains  all  the  plants  of  this  character 
which  are  known,  and  which  might  be  re- 
commended for  rock-work  under  its  various 
phases,  is  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford 
considerable  materials  for  selection,  and  in 
reality  embraces  all  the  more  distinct,  and  the 
majority  of  the  more  ornamental  kinds.  Of 
many  of  the  genera,  however,  there  are  nume- 
rous other  kinds  besides  those  here  enume* 
rated,  which  are  equally  worth  cultivating  ; 
and  indeed,  many  of  those  thus  omitted  may 
be  individually  more  handsome  than  some  oC 
those  included  ;  their  omission  wbb,  however. 
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rendered  necessary  "by  the  endeavour  to  com- 
bine variety  with  beauty  in  the  selection 
made.  Of  those  genera  which  are  most  re- 
markable as  containing  other  handsome  kinds, 
we  may  especially  instance  —  Androsace, 
Arabis,  Arenaria,  Astragalus,  Campanula, 
Dianthus,  Draba,  Helianthemum,  Onosma, 
Primula,  Saxifraga,  Sedum,  Sempervivum, 
Silene,  Viola,  &c.  ;  of  many  of  these  all  the 
numerous  species  are  individually  worth 
growing,  and  are  well  adapted  for  situations 
of  the  kind  under  notice  ;  we  have,  however, 
in  most  cases  in  our  list,  been  only  able  to 
include  three  or  four  of  the  most  distinct — 
not  necessarily  the  most  handsome. 

Achillea  alpina,  LinntBUS  (alpine  Mil- 
foil).— Asteraceas  §  TubulifloraB-Antbemidas. 
— ^A  neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
six  inches  high,  with  linear  cut  or  comb-like 
leaves,  and  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  Native 
of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  173 L  Flowers  in 
July.  Also  called  Ptarmica  alpina  (De 
CandoUe)  ;  Achillea  cristata  (WUldenow)  ; 
and  A.  punctata  (Masnch).  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Achillea  tomentosa,  Linnaus  (woolly 
Milfoil).  —  AsteracesB  §  TubuliflorsB-Anthe- 
mid^B. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  nine  inches  high,  with  doubly 
pinnatifid  woolly  leaves,  and  dense  corymbs 
of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  and 
of  southern  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Culture. — Hardy ; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Adonis  ternalis,  ZdnntBUs  (Spring  Ado- 
nis).— ^Rannnculaceie  §  Anemones. — A  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  attaining  a  foot  in 
height,  with  sessile  many-cut  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal large  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Russia. 
Introduced  in  1710.  Flowers  in  April  Also 
called  A.  apennina  (Jacquin),  and  A.  HeUe- 
borus  (Crantz).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Ajoyseton  8AXATILE,  Stoeet  (rock  Adyse* 
ton  or  Alyssum). — ^Brassicacess  §  Pleurorhi- 
zese-Alyssidae. — ^A  very  showy  sub-shrubby 
plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  hoary 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  racemes  of 
jellow  flowers.  Native  of  Russia.  Intro- 
duced in  1710.  Flowers  in  April.  Also 
called  Alysgutn  saxatile  (Linnaous).  Culture, 
— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Forms  an  excellent  spring-flowering 
bed  in  the  flower  garden,  for  which  purpose  the 
plants  are  best  preserved  in  pots  through  the 
winter  in  frames.  * 

^THIONEHA     HEUBRANACEUH,    De    Can- 

doUe  (membraneous  ^thionema).  —  Brassi- 
cacese  §  Notorhizese-LepididsB. — A  neat  little 
sub-shrubby  plant,  growing  about  six  inches 
high,  with  small  scattered  linear  leaves,  and 
spikes  of  purplish  cruciferous  flowers.   Native 


of  Persia.  Introduced  in  1828.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  the  Lepia  membranacea 
(Desvaux).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Ajuga  bracteosa,  WaUich  (bracteated 
Bugle). — LamiacesB  §  AjugesB. — A  neat  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  broad  ovate  leaves,  and  spiked  whorls  of 
blue  flowers.  Native  of  Nepal.  Introduced 
in  1821.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  A. 
integrifolia  (Don).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  com- 
mon soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Ajuga  Laxmanivi,  Bentham  (Laxmann's 
Ground- pine).  —  Lamiacese  §  Ajugese.  —  A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  one  foot 
high,  with  entire  stalkless,  elliptic  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  borne  in  whorls  of  two 
together.  Native  of  Hungary.  Introduced 
in  1800.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  known  as 
Teucrium  Laxmanni  (Linnseus)  ;  and  Phle* 
hoanthe  LaxTnanni  (Tausch).  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Alchemilla  alpina,  lAnnaeus  (alpine 
Lady 's-mantle).  —  Sanguisorbaceas. — A  neat 
little  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
four  inches  high,  with  five  seven-lobed  fin- 
gered leaves,  and  corymbs  of  greenish  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  of  Furope, 
and  North  America.  Flowers  in  July.  Also 
called  A.  argentea  (Lamarck).  Culture. — 
Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Androsace  carkea,  Linnreue  Ablush- 
coloured  Androsace).  —  Frimulaceae  §  Pri- 
mulidae. — A  pretty  little  herbaceous  perennial 
of  about  three  inches  high,  with  scattered 
linear  ciliated  leaves,  and  umbels  of  flesh- 
coloured  flowers.  Native,  of  the  Alps  of 
£urope.  Introduced  in  1768.  Flowers  in 
July.  Also  called  Aretea  Halleri  (LinnsBus). 
CuUure. — Should  be  kept  in  pots  in  a  frame  ; 
well  drained  turfy  peat  and  sandy  loam ;  pro- 
pagated by  division  or  by  seeds. 

Anbbosace  Ch  AiLfiJASHE,  Wulfen  (ground- 
jasmine  Androsace). — Primulace»  §  Primu- 
lidsd. — A  pretty  little  herb  of  about  three 
inches  high,  with  fringed  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  pink  flowers.  Native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  Minor.  Introduced  in  1768. 
Flowers  in  June.  Called  A,  villosa  (Jacquin)  ; 
A.  acutifolia  (Turtsch) ;  and  A.  Lehmanmana 
(Sprengel).  Culture. — Should  be  grown  in 
pots  in  a  frame  ;  well  drained  turfy  peat  and 
sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  division  or  by 
seeds. 

Anbrorace  lactea,  Zdnnaus  (white- 
flowered  Androsace). — ^PrimulaceaB  §  Primu- 
lidsB. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
about  six  inches  high,  with  linear  entire 
leaves  fringed  at  top,  and  umbels  of  white 
blossoms.    Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 
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Introdaced  in  1752.  Flowers  in  Jane.  Also 
known  as  A.  pauciflora  (Villars),  and  Pri- 
inula  lactea  (Lamarck).  Culture. — Should 
be  grown  in  pots  in  a  frame  ;  well  drained 
turfy  peat  and  sandy  loam ;  propagated  by 
division  or  by  seeds. 

Andhosacb  barmbntosa,  Wallich  (sar- 
mentose  Androsace). — Primulaces  §  Frimu- 
lidsB.  —  A  very  beautiful  little  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with  ovate 
lance-shaped  hairy  leaves,  and  roundish  beads 
of  pink  flowers.  Native  of  the  Himalayas. 
Introduced  in  1842.  Flowers  in  August 
Also  called  A.  lanuginosa  (Wallich).  Culture. 
—  Should  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  frame  ;  well 
drained  turfy  peat  and  sandy  loam  ;  propa- 
gated by  division  or  by  seeds. 

Androsace  yillosa,  Linneeus  (shaggy- 
leaved  Androsace). — Primulacess  §Frimulid8d. 
A  pretty  little  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
about  three  inches  high,  with  lance-shaped 
entire  leaves,  and  umbels  of  pink  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1790.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  called,  A. 
incana  (Lamarck) ;  A,  capilata  (Willdenow); 
and  Primula  villosa  (Lamarck). '  Culture. — 
Should  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  frame  ;  well 
drained  turfy  peat  and  sandy  loam  ;  propa- 
gated by  division  or  by  seeds. 

Anemonb  banunculoides,  LinntBtis  (crow- 
foot-like Wind-flower). — RanunculacesQ  §  Ane- 
mones.— ^A  pretty  herbaceousperennial,  grow- 
ing  six  inches  high,  with  tuberous  roots,  three 
or  five-parted  deeply  toothed  leaves,  and  one 
or  two  bright  yellow  cup-shaped  blossoms. 
Native  of  Britain,  Europe,  and  Siberia. 
Flowers  in  March  and  ApriL  Also  called, 
A.  flava  (Gilibert)  ;  A.  lutea  (Lamarck); 
and  A.  nemorosa  lutea  (Crantz).  Culture, 
—  Hardy  ;  common  soil  ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Antennaria  alpina,  Oaertner  (Alpine 
Antennaria).— Asteracesa  §  Tubuliflons-An- 
tennariesB.  —  A  neat  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  three  inches  high,  with  lance-shaped 
t*ntire  leaves,  and  spikes  of  pink  flowers. 
Native  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1775. 
Flowers  in  June.  It  is  the  Onaphalium 
alpinum  (Linnaeus).  Culture, — Hardy ;  com- 
mon soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Antennaria  dioica,  Oaertner  (dioecious- 
flowered  Antennaria). — Asteracese  §  Tubuli- 
flone-Antennariete. — A  small  herbaceous  per- 
ennial of  three  inches  high,  with  spoon-shaped 
entire  leaves,  and  dense  corymbs  of  pink  flowers. 
Native  of  Britain,  Europe,  and  Siberia.  Flow- 
ers in  May.  Also  called  Onaphalium  dioicum 
(Linuffius).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Anthemis  tomentosa,  lAnnwus  (downy 
Chamomile). — Asteracese  §  Tubuliflone-An- 
themideas. — A  small  herbaceous  perennial  of 


six  inches  high,  with  pinnate  snow-white 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  mostly  solitary. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1795.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called,  Ana- 
q/clui  tomentosus  (De  CandoUe);  A.ptibescens 
(Reichenbach);  and  Anthemis pubescens  (Will- 
denow.) Culture, — Hardy  $  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Anthtllis  Ebinacba,  Innn48us  (hedge- 
hog Kidney-vetch). — Fabaoe8B§  Fapilionaoes- 
Trifoliesd.  —  A  spiny  shrub,  growing  nine 
inches  high,  with  few  oblong  leaves,  and  heads 
of  purplish  flowers.  Native  of  Spain  and 
Barbary.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  in 
May.  Culture, — Requires  a  frame  ;  sandy 
dry  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Anthbios  MONTANA,  Linuteus  (mountain 
Kidney-Vetch).  —  Fabaceas  §  Papilionaceae- 
TrifolietB.  —  A  neat  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  three  inches  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  one-sided  heads  of  purple  flowers. 
Native  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1759. 
Flowers  in  June.  Also  called,  Barha  jams 
montana  (Moench)  ;  and  Vulneraria  montana 
(Scopoli).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  dry  sandy  soil; 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division. 

Amtibrhinuu  Asarina,  IdnniBUs  (heart- 
leaved  Snap-dragon).— rScrophulariaoess  §  An- 
tirrhinide». — ^A  neat  evergreen  trailing  herb* 
with  opposite  heart-shaped  lobed  leaver,  and 
large  white  solitary  flowers.  Native  of  South 
of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1699.  Flowers 
in  June.  Also  called,  Asarina  cordifolia 
(Moench);  A.  procumbens  (Miller);  and  Oron-- 
tium  Ajtarina  (Persoon).  Culture. — ^Requires 
a  frame  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Aquilbgia  alpika,  IAnn4Bus  (alpine  Co- 
lumbine).— RanunculacesB  §  Helleboree. — ^A 
very  showy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
about  one  foot  high,  with  deeply-lobed  tri- 
ternate  leaves,  and  two  or  three  large  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe  and 
Siberia.  Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  in 
May.  Cu^^Mrs.— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  Linn(BUs  (Cana- 
dian (Columbine).  —  Ranunculacece  §  Helle- 
borese. — A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  three-parted 
triternate  leaves,  and  large  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1640.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called, 
A.  elegans  (Salisbury)  ;  and  A.  variegata 
(Moench).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil  ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Aquilegia  leptooeras,  Fischer  and  Meyer 
(slender-homed  Columbine). — Ranunculaoea^ 
§  Hellebores^.  —  A  very  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  nine  inches  high, 
with  triternate  wedge-shaped  lobed  leaflets, 
and  about  two  large  violet  and  white  flowers. 
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Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1838.  Flow- 
ers in  May.  Culture, — Hardj  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  lij  division. 

Arabis  albida,  Stevens  (white  -  leaved 
Wall-cress).  — ^Bras8icaceae§Pleurorhizea3-Ara- 
bidie. — A  pretty  dwarf  tufted  evergreen  herb, 
growing  nine  inches  high,  with  oblong  toothed 
downy  leaves,  and  racemes  of  large  white 
cruciferous  flowers.  Native  of  Tauria.  In- 
troduced in  1798.  Flowers  in  February. 
Also  called.  A,  caucasica  (Willdenow)  ;  and 
Cheirantkus  mollis  (Ilornemann).  Culture,^-^ 
Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  division. 

Arabia  undulata.  Link  (waved-leaved 
Wall-cress).  —  Brassicaceae  §  Fleurorhizeae- 
ArabidaB. — A  neat  little  tufted  evergreen  herb, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  oblong  toothed 
hairy  leaves,  and  spikes  of  white  cruciferous 
flowers.  Native  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1810.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called,  A* 
leptocarpofa  (Fischer).  Ctdture,  —  Hardy  ; 
common  soil;  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
division. 

Arenaria  balearioa,  Linnteus  (Balearic 
Sandwort). — Caryophyllacesd  §  Alsineas. — A 
neat  small  evergreen  herb,  forming  a  dense 
tuft  of  slender  creeping  stems  about  three 
inches  high,  with  ovid  fringed  leaves,  and  so- 
litary white  flowers  profusely  produced  all 
over  the  plant  Native  of  the  Balearic  Isles. 
Introduced  in  1787.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April  Also  known  as  A,  muscaides  (Moench). 
Culture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

Aretia  alpina,  Linnmus  (Alpine  Aretia). 
— Primulacess  §  PrimulidsB. — A  very  pretty 
little  tufted  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
two  inches  high,  with  sharp  linear  leaves,  and 
solitary  pink  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers  in 
May.  Also  known  as  A.  ciliata  (Loiseleur) ;  A. 
pubescens  (Loiseleur);  Androsace  alpina  (La- 
marck); A»  ciliata  (De  CandoUe);  and  A, 
pubescens  (De  CandoUe).  Culture. — Hardy  ; 
sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Aretia  helvetica,  Linmmis  (Swiss  Are- 
tia).— ^Primulaceas  §  PrimulidsB. — ^A  neat  and 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
two  inches  high,  with  small  imbricated  crowded 
leaves,  and  sessile  white  flowers.  Native  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers 
in  May.  Also  known  as  A.  bryoides  (Loise- 
leur)  ;  Androsace  Aretia  (Deitrich)  ;  A.  dia^ 
pensia  (Villars) ;  A.  helvetica  (AUioni) ;  and 
JDiupensia  helvetica  (Linnaeus).  Culture.^^ 
Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Aretia  Vitalliana,  JDtnn<:piM(Vitars  Are- 
tia). —  Primulaceas  §  Primulido;.  —  A  very 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three 


inches  high,  with  smooth  crowded  linear 
leaves,  and  solitary  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Introduced  in  1787.  Flowers 
in  May.  Also  called,  Aretia  rugosa  (Clairv.); 
Androsace  Vitalliana (La'PeToiise);  A.  Intea 
(Lamarck);  Oregoria  Vitalliana  (Duby);  and 
Primula  Vitalliana  (Linnseus).  Culture.'^ 
Hardy ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Armeria  ALPINA,  WUldenow  (slpiueThr'ih). 
— ^Plumbagiuaceas  §  Staticea^. — A  pretty  tufled 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  linear  sharp -pointed  grass-like  leaves, 
and  heads  of  purplish  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1790.  Flowers 
in  May.  Also  called,  Statice  alpina  (Steudel); 
and  8,  montana (MiMer).  Culture — Hardy  ; 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

ARTEinsiA  6LACIALI8,  Linn^Bus  (icy  Worm- 
wood).— AsteracesB  §  Tubiliflorece-Artemisiess. 
— A  neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  deeply -cut  palmate  white 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  yellowish  flowers.  Na* 
tive  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1739.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called,  Absin* 
thium  congestum  (Lamarck);  and  A.  gladale 
(Lamarck).  Culture, — Hardy;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

AsAEUM  viRGiNicuM,  LtnntBUs  (Virginian 
Asarabacca).  —  Aristolochiaceas.  —  A  curious 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  six  inches 
high,  with  blunt  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
solitary  brown  curious-shaped  blossoms.  Na- 
tive of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1759. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture, — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

AsPERULA  ALPiMA,  Bieberstein  (alpine 
Wood-roof).— GaliacesB. — A  neat  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with  whorls 
of  four  sharp  narrow  leaves,  and  terminal 
cymes  of  white  flowers.  Native  of  Caucasus. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  in  June.  Known 
also  as  A.  cynanchica  (Stevens).  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  common  soil,  and  shady  situation  ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Aster  alfinus,  Linnceus  (alpine  Starwort). 
—  AsteracesB  §  Tubuliflora9-Asterese«-— A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  nine 
inches  high,  with  lance-spoon-shaped  leaves, 
and  solitary  purple  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Introduced  in 
1658.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  known  as  A. 
hirsuttis  (Host).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Aster  obovatus,  Meyer  (obovate-leaved 
Starwort).  —  Asteracea  \  Tubuliflorae-Aste- 
reaj. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial  growing 
one  foot  high,  spreading,  with  obovate  blunt 
sessile  leaves,  and  light  purple  flowers.  Na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1830.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called,  Rhi- 
nactina    Unwnifolia  (Lcsaing).     Culture.  — 
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H^irdj;  comnnon   soil;   propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Astragalus  leontinus,  Jarquin  (lionV 
tail  Milk-vetch). — Fabaceae  §  Papilionaceae- 
Astragales.  —  A  prettj  evergreen  trailing 
flubshrub,  with  pinnate  leaves,  having  blunt 
leaflets,  and  oblong  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  Austria  and  the  Swiss  Alps.  In- 
troduced in  1816.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture, 
— Ilardj  ;  dryish  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Astragalus  tragacantha,  Linn(Bus(Tr&' 
gncanth  Milk-vetch). — Fabaceae  §  Papiliona- 
ceae  -  ARtragaleae. — A  neat  shrubby  plant 
growing  nine  inches  high,  witii  hoary  pinnate 
leaves,  and  white  blossoms  growing  about  four 
together.  Native  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  in 
May.  Also  known  as  A.  massilieiuU  (La- 
marck); A,  aristatus  (Sieber) ;  and  Trago' 
cantha  massiliensis  (Miller).  Culture. — Re- 
quires slight  protection  ;  dryish  sandy  soil  ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Astragalus  uralbnsis,  LintuBus  (Uralian 
Milk-vetch). — Fabacose  §  Papilionaceas-Astra- 
galeae. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing three  inches  high,  with  silky  pinnate 
leaves,  and  heads  of  yellow  and  purple  blos- 
soms. Native  of  Scotland  and  of  Siberia. 
Flowers  in  May.  Also  called  Astragalus 
velutinus  (Sieber)  ;  and  Oxytropis  uralefuu 
(De  CandoUe).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  sandy 
dryish  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

AsTRANTiA  uiNOR,  lAwKBtu  (smaller  Mas- 
ter-wort).— Apiaceas  §  Saniculidae. — A  neat 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  palmate  leaves  having  seven  to  nine  seg- 
ments, and  umbels  of  white  flowers.  Native 
of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1685.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called  A.  di- 
gitata  (Moench).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

AuBRETiA  DELTOiDEA,2>6  CatidoUe  (deltoid- 
leaved  Aubretia). — BrassicacesB  §  Pleurorhi- 
zeas-Alyssidas. — A  pretty  tufted  evergreen  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  three  inches  high, 
with  rhomboid  toothed  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
showy  purple  cruciferous  flowers.  Native  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Introduced 
in  1810.  Flowers  in  March.  Also  called 
A.  Jioribunda  (Spach)  ;  Alyssum  deltoideum 
(Linnaeus)  ;  Favsetia  deltoidea  (R.  Brown)  ; 
and  Vesicaria  deltoidea  (Poirret).  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  division 
or  by  cuttings. 

Azalea  procuhbens,  LinruBus  (trailing 
Azalea).— EricaceaB  §  Rhododendreae. — A  neat 
little  shrub,  growing  about  six  inches  high, 
with  lance-shaped  acute  leaves,  and  heads  of 
pink  flowers.  Native  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Europe  and  Siberia.  Flowers  in  April.  Also 
known  as  ClianiiBcistus  serpyllifolius  (Gray)  ; 


Chavueledan  procutnbens  (Link)  ;  and  Loiie" 
leuria  procumbent  (Desvaux).  Culture. — 
Hardy,  requiring  free  air  ;  sandy  peat ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Ballota  pseudo-digtamnus,  Bentham 
(bastard  Dittany  of  Crete). — ^Lamiaceas  §  Sta- 
cheaB-Ballotidfle. — A  rather  pretty  shrub,  grow- 
ing a  foot  high,  with  roundish  leaves  covered 
with  thick  wool,  and  flowers  white  and  red, 
growing  in  dense  whorls.  Native  of  Crete. 
Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  in  July.  Also 
called  3eringeria  pseudo'dictamntu  (Link)  ; 
Marrubium  pweudo-dictamut  (Linnaeus) ;  and 
^Mollucella  fruticosa  (Forskall).  Culture. — 
Requires  slight  protection ;  does  well  in  a 
frame  in  winter  ;  common  loamy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Bellidustrum  MiCHBLii,  Castini  (Mi- 
cheli's  Star-daisy). — Asteracese  §  Tubnliflone* 
AsteresB. — A  neat  little  herbaceous  perennial 
of  about  three  inches  high,  with  a  tuft  of 
obovate-oblong  leaves,  and  white  daisy-like 
flowers  in  solitary  heads.  Native  of  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1 570.  Flowers  in  June.  Known 
also  as  Bellidiastrum  montanufh  (Hoppe) ; 
Arnica  Bellidiastrum  (Villars)  ;  Ajter  Bet-- 
lidiastrum  (Scopoli) ;  Boromcum  BeUidiaS" 
trum  (Linnaeus);  and  MargaritaBelUdiiutrum 
(Gaudichaud).  Culture. — Hardy ;  common 
soil  ;  propagated  by  division. 

B ELLIS  8YLVK8TRI8,  CyrilU  (wood  Daisy). 
— Asteraceae  §  Tubuliflorae-Bellideae. — ^A  neat 
daisy-like  evergreen  tufted  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  three  inches  high,  with  toothed 
spoon-shaped  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in 
solitary  heads.  Native  of  southern  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1797.  Flowers  in  May.  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Bellium  minutum,  Linrutus  (dwarf  Bel- 
lium). — Asteraceae  §  Tubulifloras-Bellieae. — A 
minute  tufted  herbaceous  biennial,  growing 
scarcely  more  than  an  inch  high,  with  linear 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous  small  white 
daisy-like  heads  of  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1772.  Flowers  in 
J  une.  Culture. — Should  be  kept  in  pots ;  peat 
and  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  division. 

Calceolaria  FoTHERGiLLU,  Alton  (Fother- 
gilFs  Slipper-wort). — Scrophulariaceae  §  An- 
tirrhinideae-Calceolareae. — A  very  pretty  herb- 
aceous perennial,  throwing  up  from  a  tuft  of 
spoon-shaped  leaves  on  short  stalks,  the  lai^e 
yellow  and  red  blossoms.  Native  of  the  Falk- 
land Isles.  Introduced  in  1777.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Culture. — Does  best  in  a 
frame ;  turfy  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  di- 
vision. 

Campanula  C-fiSPiTOSA,  Scopoli  (tufted 
Bell-flower). — Campanulaceae  §  Gampanulese. 
— A  pretty  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  four  inches  high,  with  shining  ovate^ 
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tootlied  leaves,  and  terminal  blossoms,  which 
are  either  blue  or  white.  Native  of  £urope. 
Introduced  in  1813.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is 
also  called  Campanula  Antirrhinum  (Sclilei- 
cher) ;  C.  BeUardi  (AUioni) ;  C,  pumila 
(Curtis)  ;  and  C,  uniflora  (Schultes).  Culture. 
— Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Cahfanula  fragilis,  Cyrilli  (brittle  Bell- 
flower). — Campanulacese  §  Campanulese. — A 
very  pretty  somewhat  trailing  evergreen  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  about  six  inches 
high,  with  roundish  heart-shaped  lobed  leaves, 
and  panicled  large  pale-blue  flowers.  Native 
of  Italy,  introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in 
July.  Also  called  Campanula  CavoUni  (Te- 
nore)  ;  C.  cochlearifolia  (Vahl)  ;  and  C.  eras- 
sifolia  (Nees).  Culture, — Requires  a  frame  ; 
light  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  division  or  by 
cuttings. 

Campanula  pulla,  Linrueus  (russet  Bell- 
flower). — Campanulacese  §  Campanuleas. — ^A 
very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial  of  about  three 
inches  high,  with  smallovate  roundish  toothed 
leaves,  and  solitary  nodding  large  deep  purple- 
blue  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Central 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1779.  Flowers  in 
June.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Campanula  garganica,  Tenore  (Garga- 
nian  Bell-flower). — Campanulacese  §  Campa- 
nulese. — A  very  pretty  trailing  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  six  inches  high,  with 
heart-shaped  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous  short 
racemes  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of  Dalmatia. 
Introduced  in  1832.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Also  called  Campanula  JElatine  (Pe- 
tagna) ;  and  WahUnbergia  Jlaccida  (Presl). 
Culture. — ^Requires  a  frame  ;  light  loamy  soil ; 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Cardaminb  trifolia,  LinntBus  (three- 
leaved  Lady's-smock). — BrassicaceaB  §  Pleuro- 
rhizese-Arabidse. — A  neat  herbaceous  perennial 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  ternate  toothed 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  borne  on  a  naked 
Btalk.  Native  of  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1620.  Flowers  in  March.  Culture, — 
Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Castilleja  pallida,  Sprengd  (pale  Cas- 
telleja).  —  Scrophulariacese  §  Rbinanthidese 
Euphrasiese. — A  neat  herbaceous  perennial 
growing  nine  inches  high,  with  linear  pointed 
entire  leaves,  and  simple  spikes  of  pale  purple 
flowers.  Native  of  Labrador.  Introduced  in 
1782.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  Castil- 
leja septentrumalis  (Lindley) ;  and  Bartda 
pallida  (Michaux).  Culture. — Hardy,  but  apt 
to  sufier  injury  from  damps ;  sandy  peat ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Cedronella  cord  at  a,  Sentliam  (heart- 
leaved  Cedronella). — Lamiaceas  §  NepetcaB. — 


A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  crenate  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  large  pale  blue  flowers.  Native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1824. 
Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  Dracocephalum 
cordatum  (Nuttall).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  com- 
mon soil  ;  propagated  by  division. 

Cerastium  tomentosum,  LinncBUS  (tomen- 
tose  Mouse-ear-Chickweed). — CaryophyllacesB 
§  AlsinesB. — A  neat  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves 
which  are  white  with  down,  and  panicled  white 
flowers.  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1648.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called  Cerastium  Cohimnce  (Tenore).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Cerinthe  ALPiskyKitaiebel  (alpine  Honey- 
wort). — ^Boraginacess  §  Anchusidse. — A  neat 
herbaceous  biennial  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  heart-shaped  entire  glaucous  leaves,  and 
spikes  of  yellow  and  purple  flowers.  Native 
of  the  Alps,  of  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol.  In- 
troduced in  1804.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called  Cennthe  maculata  (AUioni).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  common  soil  ;  propagated  by 
seeds. 

Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Linnceux  (alpine 
Wall-flower).  —  Brassicaceao  §  Pleurorhizeao- 
Arabidss. — A  very  pretty  evergreen  sub-shrub, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  large  sweet  bright 
sulphur-yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Norway. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April  Culture, — Hardy  ;  makes  a  beautiful 
early-flowering  bed  ;  common  soil;  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Cheiranthus  ochroleucus,  JSaUer  (pale 
yellow  Wall-flower). — BrassicacesB  §  Pleuro- 
rhizese-ArabidsB. — A  very  pretty  evergreen 
sub-Qhrub,  with  lance-shaped  toothed  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  pale  yellow  blossoms.  Native  of 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  in  April.  Also  known  as  Cheiran- 
thus  decumbens^Scbleicher);  C.  dubivs  (Suteryf 
and  Enysimum  ochroleucum  (De  Candolle). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  makes  a  good  bed ;  com- 
mon soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Chimaphila  maculata,  Pursh  (spotted- 
leaved  Winter-green). — ^Pyrolaceae. — A  rare 
and  interesting  evergreen  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  four  inches  high,  with  whorled 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  two  or  three  terminal 
drooping  pitcher-shaped  white  flowers.  Native 
of  North  *  America.  Introduced  in  1752. 
Flowers  in  June.  Also  called  Pyrola  macu^ 
lata  (LiniicBus).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  but  not 
easily  cultivated  ;  should  be  kept  damp  under 
a  hand-glass  in  a  cool  place  ;  turfy  peat  soil, 
not  often  disturbed  ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

CUIMAPUILA  LMBELLATA,  Nuttall  (umbcl- 

flowered  Winter-green). — ^Pyrolaceae. — A  rare 
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and  interesting  evergreen  herbaceous  peren* 
nial,  growing  four  inches  high,  with  whorled 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  five  or  six  terminal 
drooping  white  blossoms.  Native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  in 
June.  Also  known  as  Chimapkila  corymhosa 
(Pursb) ;  and  Pyrola  umbellata  (Linnsus). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  but  not  easily  cultivated  ; 
should  be  kept  damp  under  a  hand-glass  in  a 
cool  place ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Claytonia  virqimica,  LinruBUS  (Virginian 
Claytonia). — ^Portulaceae. — A  neat  tuberous- 
rooted  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  four 
inches  high,  with  spoon-shaped  or  oblong 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  pink  flowers.  Native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1789. 
Flowers  in  April.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  peaty 
soil ;  propagated  by  offsets. 

COCHLEARIA     GBCENLANDIGA,    LinUCSUS, 

Greenland  Scurvy-grass).— Brassicaceae  §Pieu- 
rorhizeae-AlyssidsB. — A  neat  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  three  inches  high,  with  entire 
kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  Native  of  Scotland,  and  northern 
Europe.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture, — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

CoNVALLABiA  BiFOLiA,  Zt/»7i<Ft»(two-leaved 
Lily-of-the-valley). — LUiacesB  §  Asparageee. — 
A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
three  inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  leaves 
clasping  the  stem,  and  small  white  flowers  in 
racemes.  Native  of  England,  and  of  Europe 
and  Siberia.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called 
Convallaria  quadrifida  (Lamarck);  SmUa- 
ciua  cordifolia  (Becker) ;  8,  bifoUa  (Ker)  ; 
Maianthemum  hifolium  (De  CandoUe)  ;  M, 
ConvaUaria(JBU)ih)\  M.  cardi folium  (Moench); 
SciophUa  canvallarioides  (Wibel);  Styrandra 
bifolia  (Raflnesque).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  sandy 
loam,  and  a  shady  situation ;  propagated  by 
division. 

CoPTis  TRiFOLiA,  Salisbury  (three-leaved 
Coptis). — BanunculacesQ  §  Helleboreae. —  A 
neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  two 
inches  high,  with  trifoliate  leaves  formed  of 
obovate  blunt-toothed  leaflets,  and  solitary 
white  flowers.  Native  of  northern  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1782.  Flowers  in  April.  Also 
called  Anemone  grcenlandica  (CEder);  Chrysa 
horeaUs  (Raflnesque) ;  Helleborus  trifolius 
(Linnseus);  If,  trilohus  (Lamarck)  ;  and  If. 
pumilus  (Salisbury),  Culture, — Hardy;  peaty 
soil ;  propagated  by  division.         « 

CoRis  MONSPELiENSis,  LintKBus  (Moutpe- 
lier  Coris). — Primulacess  §  Primulidae. — ^A 
very  pretty  biennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  bluntish  linear  leaves,  and  heads  of  lilac 
flowers.  Native  of  Southern  Europe.  In- 
troduced in  1640.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture. 
— Requires  a  frame ;  peat  and  loam,  and  a 
dryish  situation  ;  propagated  by  division. 


CoBKUS  OAVADBKBis,  Linn€Bus  (Canadian 
Dogwood). — Comaces^. — ^A  neat  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  six  inches  high, 
with  whorls  of  ovate  leaves,  and  small  purplish- 
white  blossoms.  Native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1774.  Flowers  in  May.  CW- 
^Kre.— Hardy;  peaty  soil;  propagated  by 
division. 

CoBTUSA  Matthioli,  Idnmeus,  (beards-ear 
Sanide).  —  PrimulacesB  §  FrimuUdae.  —  A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  four 
inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  lobed  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  red  blossoms.  Native  of 
Austria  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1596. 
Flowers  in  April.  Culture. — Does  best  in  a 
frame  ;  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by 
division. 

CoRTDALis  NOBiLis,  Persoou  (noble  Cory« 
dalis). — Fumariaoess  §  Fumariead. — ^A  pretty 
tuberous  rooted  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing nine  inches  high,  with  cut  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  pale  yellow  flowers  which  have 
a  long  spur.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced 
in  1783.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is  the  Fumaria 
nobilis  (Jaoquin)  ;  F.  sativa  (Scopoli) ;  and 
Capnotden  nobilis  (Moench).  Ckdture^  — 
hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Crucianella  sttlosa,  Trinius  (long- 
styled  Crosswort). — Galiacea^.— A  pretty  pro- 
cumbent evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
rough  linear  pointed  leaves  growing  in  star- 
like whorls,  and  dense  heads  of  pink  blossoms. 
Native  of  Northern  Persia.  Date  of  intro* 
duction  not  known.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Also  called  Asperula  cilitUa  (De 
CandoUe)  ;  and  Laxmatmia  futcieulata 
(Gmelin).  Culture. — ^Nearly  or  quite  hardy; 
common  soil  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
rooted  layers. 

Cyclamen  Coum,  Miller  (round-leaved 
Sow -bread).  T-PrimulacesB  §  Primulidas. — A 
beautiful  tuberous  rooted  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  about  two  inches  high,  with 
entire  roundish  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
numerous  solitary  red  Uossoms.  Native  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers  in 
March.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  peat  and  loam  ; 
propagated  by  seeds. 

Cyclamen  Neapolitanuu,  Tenore  (Nea- 
politan Sow-bread), — Primulace8e§  Primulida&. 
— A  very  pretty  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  heart-shaped  lobed  leaves, 
and  numerous  solitary  white  blossoms.  Native 
of  Southern  Europe.  Introduced  in  1696; 
Flowers  in  September.  Known  also  as  Cycla- 
men kederoifollum  (Aiton);  C.  autumnale 
(Boos)  ;  and  C.  europceum  (Savi).  Culture, 
— Hardy  ;  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by 
seeds. 

DiANTiius  ALPiNUS,  Liupreus  (Alpine 
Pink).  —  Cai'yophyllaceas    §     Sileneas.  —  A 
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very  pretty  tufted  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  three  inches  high,  with 
oblong  blunt  leaves,  and  solitary  red  flow- 
ers. Native  of  Austria.  Introduced  in 
1759.  Flowers  in  June.  OtUture. — Hardy, 
dryish  sandy  loam;  propagated  by  seeds  and 
cuttings. 

DiAKTHUS  DELTOiDBUS,  LintuBus  (Maiden 
Pink). — Caryophyllacesd  §  Silenete. — A  pretty 
little  tufted  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  with 
long  narrow  glaucous  leaves,  and  solitary  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  have  a  dark  circle. 
Native  of  Britain  and  of  Europe.  Flowers  in 
July.  It  is  the  Dianthtis  crenatus  (Gilibert); 
X>.  supintu  (Lamarck);  and  Cary&phyllus 
deltoideug  (Moench).  Culture.  —  Hardy  ; 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by 
seeds. 

DiAivTHUS  suPERBUS,  Linn(BUs  (superb 
Fink). — Caryophyllaceao  §  Sileneie. — A  pretty 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  narrow  glaucous 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  large  lilac  blossoms, 
the  petals  of  which  are  deeply  jagged.  Native 
of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1596.  Flowers 
in  July.  Also  called  Dianihu*  fimbriatus 
(Lamarck) ;  2>.  multifidus  (Gilibert)  ;  X>. 
plumarius  (Gunner)  ;  and  CaryophyUus 
xujper&fu  (Mosnch).  C^tfr6.-*-Hardy;  sandy 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by 
seeds. 

DiAPEKSiA  LAPPONiOA,  lAnncBUs  (Lapland 
Diapensia). — Diapensiace®. — ^An  interesting 
little  tufled  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  an  inch  high,  with  narrow 
spoon -shaped  leaves,  and  solitary  compara- 
tively large  pure  white  flowers.  Native  of 
Lapland  and  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1801.  Flowers  in  March.  It  is  the  Dia- 
pensia obtusifolia  (Pursh).  Culture, — Does 
best  in  a  frame ;  suffers  from  damp  ;  peat 
soil  ;  propagated  by    seeds  or  by  division. 

DiELTTRA  SPECTABiLis,  De  CatidoUe 
(showy  Dielytra). — FumariacesB  §  Fumariesd. 
— A  showy  herlmceous  perennial,  growing  six 
or  eight  inches  high,  with  multifid  deeply  cut 
leaves,  and  large  purple  drooping  flowers  in 
fastigiate  panicles.  Native  of  Siberia.  In* 
troduced  in  1816.  Flowers  in  May.  Also 
known  as  Fumaria  gpectahilis  (Linnaeus) ; 
Coryddlis  gpectabilU  (Persoon)  ;  and  Capnor- 
ehis  spectahilis  (Borckhausen).  Culture.—^ 
Hardy  ;  light  rich  soil ;  propagated  by  di- 
vision. 

DiorrALTS  minor,  Lindley  (smaller  Fox- 
glove).—  Scrophulariacese  |  RhinanthidesB 
Digitalese. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  nine  inches  high,  with  flat  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  racemes  of  large  purplish 
blossoms.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1789.     Flowers  in  June.     Culture. — ^Nearly 


hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  division 
or  by  seed. 

Dbaba  aizoides,  Linnaus  (aizoon-like 
Whitlow-grass). — Brassicaces  §  Pleurorhizeso- 
Alyssidffi. -— A  very  neat  tufted  evergreen 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  two 
inches  high,  with  linear  ciliated  leaves,  and 
heads  of  yellow  blossoms.  Native  of  Wales 
and  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  March.  Also 
called  Draha  alpina  (Crantz) ;  2>.  ciliaris 
(Salisbury);  D.  montana  (Berger)  ;  Alysmm 
dliatum  (Lamarck)  ;  and  Moenchia  aizoides 
(Both).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Dbagocephaluh  altaiekse,  Laxmann 
(Altaian  Dragon's-head).  —  Lamiacese  § 
Nepetese. — A  very  showy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  nine  inches  high,  with  oblong 
blunt  leaves,  and  heads  of  very  large  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in 
1787.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  Draco* 
cephalumffra7idiflarum{hinn8eus).  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Dbacocephaluk  botryoidbs,  Steven  (bo- 
trys-like  Dragon's-head).  —  Lamiaceae  § 
NepetesB.  —  A  pretty  trailing  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  ovate  roundish  cut  downy 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  whorled  purple  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1822. 
Flowers  in  July.  It  is  the  Nepeta  pinnatifida 
(Fischer).  Culture. — Hardy;  common  soil; 
propagated  by  division  or  by  cuttings. 

Dbtas  ogtopetala,  Linnaus  (eight- 
petalled  Dryas). — ^Rosaoess  §  Potentillidas. — 
A  very  elegant  sub-shrub  of  prostrate  habit, 
with  ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  solitary  white 
rose-like  flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  and  also 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Flowers  in 
June.  Also  known  as  Oeum  chanuBdrifolium 
(Mosnch).  Culture.  —  Hardy  ;  peaty  soil ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  division. 

Drtfis  spmosA,  Linntsus  (spiny  Drypis). 
— Caryophyllaceae  §  Silenesd. — A  very  pretty 
small  evergreen  shrub,  growing  six  inches 
high,  with  stiff  awl-shaped  leaves,  and 
coirmbs  of  pale  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
Italy.  Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers  in  June. 
Culture. — Nearly  hardy  ;  peat  and  sandy 
loam  ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

EoHiUM  MERTENsn,  Lehmann  (Mertens' 
Yiper^s  Bugloss).  -—  Boraginacete  §  Anchu- 
sidsB. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing nine  inches  high,  with  nan*ow  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  dense  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1824. 
Flowers  in  June.  Also  called  Echium  alhi' 
cans  (Lagasca).  Culture. — Hardy;  common 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Fmpetrum  nigrum,  Lirvrueus  (Black  Crow- 
berry). — ^EmpetraceoB. — A  small  tufted  ever- 
green shrub,  growing  a  foot  high,  witli  dense 
linear-oblong  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  purple 
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flowerd.  Native  of  Britain,  and  of  Eui^pe 
and  Asia.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  sandy  or  boggy  soil ;  propagated  by 
layers  or  by  division. 

Epimedium  macranthum,  Lindley  (large- 
flowered  Barren- wort).  — Berberidacece  §  Nan- 
dinexe.  —  A  beautiful  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  compound 
leaves  formed  of  nine  heart-shaped  toothed 
leaflets,  and  racemes  of  pale  violet  flowers. 
Native  of  Japan.  Introduced  in  1834.  Flowers 
in  April.  Known  also  as  Epimedium  grandi- 
florum  (Siebold). — Culture, — Does  best  in  a 
frame  ;  sandy  peat ;  propagated  by  division. 

Epimedium  yiolageum,  Morren  (violet- 
coloured  Barren- wort).  —  Berberidaceas  § 
Nandineae. — A  beautiful  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  leaves  composed 
of  three  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  racemes  of 
pretty  violet-coloured  flowers.  Native  of 
Japan.  Introduced  in  1834.  Flowers  in 
April.  Culture. — Does  best  in  a  frame; 
sandy  peat  j  propagated  by  division. 

Eramthis  sibiricds,  De  Cam2o226  (Siberian 
Winter  Aconite). — ^Ranunculaceae  §  Helle- 
boreae. — A  pretty  tuberous-rooted  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  two  or  three  inches  high, 
with  two  opposite  sessile  leaves  cut  into  nar- 
row segments,  forming  a  fringe  around  the 
base  of  the  solitary  yellow  flower.  Native  of 
Siberia.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in 
March.  Also  called  HeUeborus  sibiricus 
(Sprengel)  ;  and  TroUitu  sibiriciu  (Beichen- 
bach).  Culture,  —  Hardy  ;  common  soil  ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Ebigeron  alpinum,  LinruBUS  (alpine  Eri- 
geron). — Asteracese  §  Tubuliflorse-Erigerese. 
— A  neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  nine 
inches  high,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
purple  flowers  in  solitary  heads.  Native  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Flowers 
in  July.  Called  also  Stenactis  alpina 
(Cassini).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

ERmus  ALPiNUS,  LintUBUs  (alpine  Erinus). 
— Scrophulariaceas  §  RhinantbidesB. — Avery 
pretty  evergreen  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
three  inches  high,  with  tufted  serrate  hairy 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers  in  shoi^t  spikes. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1739.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture, — Hardy; 
light  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Erinus  hispanicus,  Persoon  (Spanish 
Erinus). — Scrophulariacete  §  RhinanthidesB. 
— A  pretty  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  two  inches  high,  with  tufted  bluntly 
serrate  leaves,  and  purple  flowers  growing  in 
long  spikes.  Native  of  Spain,  Introduced 
in  1739.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  light  sandy  soil  ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Erpetioit    BENiFORMis,     Sweet    (kidney- 


leaved  Erpetion). — ViolacciB  §  Violeae. — A 
pretty  little  creeping  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  kidney-shaped  toothed  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  solitary  blue-and-white 
blossoms.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowers  in  May.  Also 
called  Erpetion  hederacea  (Don)  ;  and  Viola 
hederacea  (Labillardidre).  Culture.  —  Re- 
quires a  frame  ;  sandy  peat  soil ;  propagated 
by  division.    * 

Euphorbia  veneta,  WiUderum  (Venetian 
Euphorbia)^ — Euphorbiaceas  §  Euphorbieae. — 
A  neat  sub-shrub,  growing  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  linear  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  dense  spikes  of  green  flowers.  Native  of 
Italy.  Introduced  in  1824.  Flowers  in  June. 
Culture. — ^Requires  a  frame  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  cuttings. 
Fram  kenia  gortmbos  a,  Desfontaines  (corym- 
bose-flowered Sea-heath). — Frankeniaceae. — A 
neat  sub-shrub,  growing  six  inches  high,  with 
clustered  linear  glabrous  leaves,  and  small 
rose-coloured  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs. 
Native  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  in  June.  It  is  the  Franhenia 
revoluta  (Forskahl).  Culture. — Nearlyhardy; 
peat  and  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  divi> 
sion. 

Galax  aphtlla,  LinruBu$  (leafless- 
stalked  Galax). — ^Pyrolaceaa. — ^An  interesting 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  heart-shaped  crenate  leaves,  which  all 
spring  from  the  root,  and  spikes  of  white 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1786.  Flowers  in  June.  Known 
also  as  Oalax  rotundifolia  (Pursh) ;  Biry^ 
throrhiza  rotundifolia  (Michaux) ;  JPyrola 
urceolata  (Foirret),  and  Solenandra  cordifolia 
(Andrews).  Culture. — Hardy;  peaty  soil, 
and  moist  situation ;  propagated  by  division. 

Geranium  argentrum,  LinntBus  (silvery 
leaved  Crane's-bill). — Geraniaoeae. — A  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  inches 
high,  with  silky  leaves  divided  into  &ve  or 
seven  lobes,  and  large  pale  red-striped  flowers, 
growing  on  two-flowered  axillary  peduncles. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1699.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Geranium  sanguineum,  LvnmBus  (bloody- 
flowered  Crane's-bill). — Greraniacese. — ^A  very 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  one  foot 
high,  with  leaves  divided  into  five  or  seven 
lobes,  and  large  crimson  flowers  on  long  stalks, 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Flowers  in 
July.  Culture, — Hardy;  common  soil;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Genista  anglica,  Linmsus  (Petty  Whin). 
— FabacesB  §.  Papilionaceae-Cytisese. — A  very 
pretty  spiny  shrub,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  oblong  smooth  glaucous  leaves,  and  ra- 
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cemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Britain 
and  Germany.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called 
Genista  minor  (Lamarck).  Culture. — Hardy ; 
common  soil  ;  propagated  by  cutting  or 
layers. 

Gentiana  alfika,  Villars  (Alpine  Gen- 
tian).— GrentianaceaB  §  Gentianeae. — A  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  inches 
high,  with  blunt  ovate  nerveless  leaves,  and 
solitary  large  blue  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1 8 1 7.  Flowera 
in  May.  Also  called  OerUiana  excisa  (Presl ) ; 
Ericala  alpina  (G.  Don) ;  and  Hippion  alpi- 
num  (Schmidt.)  Culture,  —  Hardy  ;  peaty 
soil,  not  often  disturbed  ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Gentiana  fimbriata,  WiUdenow  (fringe- 
flowered  Gentian).  —  Gentianacefle  §  Gen- 
tianece.  —  A  pretty  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennialy  growing  six  inches  high,  with 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  large  solitary  fringed 
blue  flowers.  Native  of  Caucasus.  Intro* 
ducedin  1818.  Flowers  in  August.  Known 
also  as  Gentiana  cUiata  (Bieberstein)  ;  and 
Oeniianella  fimbriata  (G.  Don).  Culture. — 
Hardy ;  peaty  soil,  not  often  disturbed  ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Gentiana  yerna,  Linn€Bus  (spring  Gen- 
tian).— Gentianaces  §  Gentianesd. — A  very 
beautiful  little  tufted  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  two  inches  high, 
with  ovate-acute  crowded  leaves,  and  solitary 
large  deep  blue  flowers.  Native  of  England, 
and  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus.  Flowers  in 
ApriL  Also  called  Ericala  vema  (G.  Don) ; 
Ericoila  vema  (Borckhausen)  ;  and  Hippion 
vemum  (Schmidt).  Culture. — Hardy;  peaty 
soil,  not  often  disturbed ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Gentiana  yerna,  var,  alba  (white  spring 
Gentian).  —  Gentianaces  §  Gentianeae. — A 
very  pretty  little  tufted  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  g^wing  about  two  inches  high, 
with  ovate  acute  leaves,  and  solitary  large 
white  flowers.  Native  of  Britain  and  of 
Europe.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  OuU 
fiire. — Hardy ;  peat  soil,  not  often  disturbed  ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Gentiana  septbmfida,  Pallas  Tseven- 
cleft-flowered  Grentian). — Gentianacen  §  Gen- 
tianesB. — ^A  very  beautiful  evergreen  herba- 
ceous plant,  growing  nine  inches  high,  with 
blunt  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  from  flve 
to  seven  large  blue  dotted  flowers.  Native  of 
Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  Introduced  in 
1804.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  known  as 
Eurythalia  septernfida  (Borckhausen);  and 
Pneumonanthe  septernfida  (Schmidt.)  Cvl* 
ture, — Hardy ;  peat  soil,  not  often  disturbed  ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Globulakia  vulgaris,  Linmetu  (common 
Globidaria.) — Selaginacese. — A    pretty   little 


evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  longish  three-toothed  leaves, 
and  dense  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1640.  Flowers  in 
May.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  sandy -peaty  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

GrRATidLA  AUREA,  Muklenberg  (golden 
flowered  Hedge-hyssop). — Scrophulariaceas  § 
Antirrhinideae-EugratiolesB.  —  A  prostrate 
growing  herbaceous  perennial,  with  broadly- 
linear  sessile  leaves,  and  downy  axillary  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1820.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture, 
— Hardy ;  rich  moist  soil  j  propagated  by 
division. 

Gypsophil  A  PROSTRATA,  LinmBus  (prostrate 
stemmed  Gypsophila). — Caryophyllaceae  §  Si- 
lenesQ. — A  neat  prostrate  growing  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  smooth  linear  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Native  of 
Asia  Minor.  Introduced  in  1802.  Flowers 
in  July.  Known  also  as  Gypsophila  thesii- 
folia  (Seringe).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  light 
dryish  soil  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by 
seeds. 

Hacquetia  epipactis,  De  CandoUe  (dwarf 
Hacquetia). — Apiacese  §  Saniculidae. — A  sin- 
gular-looking dwarf  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  three  inches  high,  with  pal- 
mately-cut  radical  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  in  umbels.  Native  of  Austria.  In- 
troduced in  1823.  Flowers  in  March.  Also 
called  Astrantia  Epipactis  (Linnaeus)  ;  and 
Dondia  Epipactis  (Sprengel.)  Culture, — 
Hardy ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

.  Hedtotis  ocerulea,  Hooker  (blue-flowered 
Hedyotis.) — Cinchonacece  §  Cinchoneae-Hedy- 
otidte. — A  very  neat  and  pretty  evergreen  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  three  or  four 
inches  high,  with  small  egg-shaped  leaves, 
and  numerous  bluish-lilac  flowers  on  branch- 
ing stems.  Native  of  North  America.  In- 
troduced in  1758.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is 
the  H&ustonia  caruka  (Linnasus);  H,  grandi- 
fi>ora  (Raflnesque) ;  H,  LinncBi  (Michaux) ; 
Anonymus  erecta  (Walter) ;  and  Poiretia 
erecta  (Gmelin).  Culture, — Does  best  in  a 
frame ;  sandy  peat  soil,  well  drained  ;  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Helianthemxjm  cupreuh,  Sweet  (copper- 
coloured  Sun-rose). — Cistaceas. — A  beautiful 
procumbent  sub-shrub,  with  oblong  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  racemes  of  large  copper- 
coloured,  somewhat  fugacious  flowers.  Per* 
haps  a  garden  hybrid.  Flowers  in  June. 
Culture, — Hardy,  though  a  reserve  should  be 
protected  in  a  frame ;  light  dry  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Helianthemuh  grandiflorum,  De  Can- 
doUe (great  flowered  Sun-rose). — Cistaceae.-— 
I A  handsome    procumbent   sub-shrub,    with 
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flattigh  oblong  leaves,  and  racemes  of  large 
fugacious  cream-coloured  flowers.  Native  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers 
in  June.  Culture. — Hardy ;  but  a  reserve 
should  be  protected  in  a  frame;  light  dry  com- 
mon soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Helleborus  odorus,  Waldstein  (sweet 
scented  Hellebore). — Banunculace®  §  Helle- 
boreae. — A  neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
a  foot  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  palmate 
hairy  leaves,  and  large  green  blossoms. 
Native  of  Hungary.  Introduced  in  1817. 
Flowers  in  March.  Culture. — Hardy;  com- 
mon soil  and  shady  situation ;  propagated  by 
division. 

HiERACiUM  AUGUSTiFOLnTX,  Hoppe  (uar- 
row-leaved  Hawkweed). — AsteracesB  §  Ligu- 
lifiorffi  -  Hieracieas.  —  A  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  three  inches  high,  with 
linear  lance-shaped  hairy  leaves,  and  heads  of 
yellow  composite  flowers,  growing  in  threes. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called  Hiera" 
eium  Auricula  (Smith),  and  H.  glaciale 
(Lachenal).  Culture, — Hardy ;  common  soil; 
propagated  by  division. 

HUCRACIUH      AUREUM,       ScopoU      (goldcu 

Hawk-weed). — Asteracess  §  Liguliflone-Hier- 
aciesB.— A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing six  inches  high,  with  smooth  lance-shaped 
toothed  leaves,  and  solitary  heads  of  yellow 
composite  flowers.  Native  of  Italy.  Intro- 
duced in  1769.  Flowers  in  May.  Also 
called,  Crepis  aurea  (Cassini,) ;  Andryala 
aurea  (Scopoli)  ;  Apargia  aurea  (Hoppe) ; 
CaUiopia  aurea  (Don),  and  Leontodon  aureuM 
(Linmeus).  CvUure, — Requires  slight  pro- 
tection ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

HiPPOCREPIS   HELYETIOA,    O.  DoH  (Swbs 

Horse-shoe  Vetch). — Fabacese  §  Fapilionacese- 
Coronillesa. — A  pretty  prostrate  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves,  having  obovate 
leaflets,  and  yellowish  flowers  in  heads.  Na- 
tive of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1819. 
Flowers  in  May.  Culture, — Hardy;  light 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

HORMINTTM   PTREKAIGUH,    IdntUBUS  (PyrC- 

nean  Horminum). — ^Lamiacesd  §  Monardeee- 
Horminidae. — A  beautiful  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  nine  inches  high,  with  ovate 
blunt  notched  leaves,  and  long  spikes  of  purple 
labiate  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called,  Melissa  pyrenaica  (Jacquin).  Cul* 
ture, — Hardy,  but  suflers  from  damp  in  winter 
unless  protected ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

HosACKiA  BicoLOR,  Douglos  (two-coloured 
Hosackia).  —  Fabacess  §  Papilionacese-Tri- 
foliese.  A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing nine  inches  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and 


umbels  of  yellow  and  white  blossoms.  Native 
of  California.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers 
in  July,  It  is  the  Lotus  pinnatus  {Hooker), 
Culture. — Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

HuTGHiNSLL  ALPIHA,  iZ.  Brown  (Alpine 
Hutchinsia).  —  BrassicacesB  §  Notorhizeae- 
Lepididsd. — A  neat  little  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  two  inches  high,  with 
smooth  pinnate-parted  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
white  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1776.  Flowers  in  April.  Also 
called  Lepidium  alpinum  (Linnaeus);  Z.  Hal- 
leri  (Crantz);  and  Draba  alpina  (Baumgar- 
ten).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Hutchinsia  botundifolia,  IL  JBrown 
(round-leaved  Hutchinsia). — Brassicaceas  § 
Notorhisesa-Lepididad. — A  neat  little  tufted 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a 
oonple  of  inches  high,  with  obovate  fleshy 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  purplish  flowera  Native 
of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1759. 
Flowers  in  April.  It  is  the  Lepidium  rotun" 
difolium  (Allioni).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  com- 
mon soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Htpericxjm  slbgans,  Stephan  (elegant 
St.  John's  Wort). — Hypericaceae  §  Hypericete. 
— A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
one  foot  high,  with  blunt  ovate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  blossoms  in  spikes.  Native 
of  Siberia  and  Bohemia.  Introduced  in  1817. 
Flowers  in  June.  Known  also  as  Hyperi- 
cum  anagaUidifolium  (Presl);  IT.  Kohlianum, 
(Sprengel);  and  H,  pulchrum  (Pallas).  Cul- 
ture,— Hardy  ;-comm(Hi  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Iberis  oibraltarica,  Linrueus  (Gibraltar 
Candytuft).  —  BrassicaceaB  §  Pleurorhizeae- 
Thlaspidsd.— A  very  handsome  tufted  ever- 
green sub-shrub,  growing  about  six  inches 
high,  with  blunt  wedge  shaped  leaves,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  large  white  flowers.  Native 
of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1732.  Flowers  in 
May.  Also  known  as  Iberis  dentaia  (Moench); 
and  I,  speciosa  (Salisbury).  Culture. — ^Best 
preserved  in  a  frame  in  winter  ;  common  soil; 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Iberis  tenoreana,  De  CandoUe  {Tenore^s 
Candy-tuft).  —  Brassicaceas  J  Pleurorhize»- 
Thlaspidao. — A  very  handsome  tufted  ever- 
green sub-shrub,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  fleshy  obovate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  pnr- 
lish  blossoms.  Native  of  Naples.  Introduced 
in  1822.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called  Iberis 
Tenorii  (Presl)  ;  /.  cep^efolia  (Tenore);  and 
/.  pilosa  (Desvaux).  Chdture, — ^Nearly  or 
quite  hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

loNOPSiDniM  ACAULE,  Reichenboch  (stem-^ 
less  Violet-cress).-— Brassicaceaa  $  Notorhizeie- 
Lepididae. — ^A  very  pretty  little  annual  herb 
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(self-sowing),  growing  two  inches  high,  with 
small  hlunt  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous 
solitary  violet-coloured  crnciferous  flowers. 
Native  of  Portugal  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  Maj.  Also  known  as  CocJdearia 
acaults  (Desfontaines)  ;  C,  pusilla  (Brotero); 
and  Lepidium  vioUforme  (De  Candolle). 
Culture. — Hardj  ;  light  sandy  soil  and  shady 
situation  ;  propagated  by  seeds,  which  sow 
themselves  among  the  rockwork  when  once 
established. 

Jasionb  PERENNiSy  LamoTck  (perennial 
Sheep's  Scabious.) — Campanulaceas^  Jasioneae. 
— ^A  very  ornamental  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  rather  hairy 
obovate  leaves,  and  close  heads  of  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1787.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  called  Ja- 
sumekevis  (Lamarck).  Culture. — ^Requires  a 
frame  in  winter,  and  protection  from  damps  ; 
Bandy  peaty  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Jeffbbsonia  diphylla,  Persoon  (two* 
leaved  Jeflersonia). — ^Berberidace®  §  Nandi* 
nete.-— A  neat  and  interesting  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  four  inches  high, 
with  two  deeply  divided  leaves,  and  solitary 
white  flowers.  Native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1792.  Flowers  in  ApriL 
Known  also  as  Jeffersania  J3artonis  (Mi- 
chanz);  and  Podophyllum  diphyllum  (Lin* 
nffius).  Culture, — Hardy ;  common  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Leoktodon  squak osus,  Latnarck  (scaly- 
headed  Dandelion). — ^Asterace»  §  Liguliflorae- 
Lactuceffi. — A  neat  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  nine  inches  high,  with  lance-sbaped 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  solitary 
heads.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced in  1816.  Flowers  in  May.  Also 
called  LeoTitodon  alpinus  (Jacquin);  L.pyre* 
naicus  (Gk)uan) ;  Apargia  alpina  ( Willdenow) ; 
A.  pyrenaica{Svi^T)'y  Hedypnois  pvrenaica 
(Villars);  and  Picris  gaxdtiUs  (Allioni). 
Ctdture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

LiNABiA  ALPINA,  Desfotitaintes  (alpine 
Toad-flax).  —  ScrophulariacesB  J  Antirrhini- 
des^-AntirrhineaB. — A  very  pretty  little  ever- 
green prostrate  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
thickish  blunt  linear  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
blue  and  orange  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps 
of  Europe.  £itroduced  in  1570.  Flowers  in 
June.  It  is  the  Antirrhinum  alphnum  (Lin- 
nseus).  Cb/^ttr^.— Should  be  kept  in  a  frame 
in  nirinter ;  sandy  loam ;  propagated  by  di- 
vision, or  by  cuttings.  . 

LiKARiA  PiLOSA,  Sivona  JBemardi  (pilose 
Toad-flax).  —  Scrophulariaceaa  §  Antirrhini- 
dess-Antirrhineae. — A  neat,  dense  growing 
evergreen  herba<^us  perennial,  of  prostrate 
habit,  with  kidney-shaped  lobed  leaves,  and 
solitary  purple  and  yellow  flowers.     Native 


of  Sicily.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  in 
June.  Known  also  as  Linaria  pubetcens 
(Presl);  and  Antirrhinum  pubescens  (Tenore). 
Culture. — Should  be  kept  in  a  frame  in  win* 
ter ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  division  or 
by  cuttings. 

LiKABiA  SUPINA,  Desfontaines  (trailing 
Toad-flax). — ScrophulariacesB  §  Antirrhini- 
dese- Antirrhineae. — A  prostrate  evergreen  her- 
baceous perennial,  with  linear  blunt  glaucous 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  blossoms,  growing  in 
racemes.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1728.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called  Linaria  filifomds  (Moench)  ;  and  JLn- 
tirrhinum  mpinum  (Linnseus).  Ctdture, — 
Best  kept  in  a  frame  in  winter ;  sandy  loam  ; 
propagated  by  division  or  cuttings.  * 

LiNABiA  TBiSTis,  MtUer  (sad-flowered 
Toad-flax).  —  Scrophulariacese  §  Antirrhini- 
dese-Antirrhinese. — ^A  curious  prostrate  ever- 
green herbaceous  perennial,  with  linear  oblong 
blunt  leaves,  and  racemes  of  dull  looking, 
blackish  brown  flowers.  Native  of  Spain. 
Introduced  in  1722.  Flowers  in  July.  Also 
called  Antirrhinum  triste  (Linnsous)  ;  and 
A.  ^erugineum  {Goum).  Ctdture. — ^Bestkept 
in  a  frame  in  winter  ;  sandy  loam ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  division. 

LiNNiBA  BOREALis,  Idnmsus  (northern  Lin- 
nsea). — Caprifoliacesd  §  Lonicereas. — A  very 
pretty  and  interesting  trailing  evergreen  her- 
baceous perennial,  with  roundish  ovate  crenate 
leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  drooping  flowers, 
growing  in  pairs.  Native  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Europe,  and  North  America.  Flowers  in 
May.  CW^ur€.-^Hardy  ;  peat  soil  and  shady 
situation  ;  propagated  by  division. 

LmDH  ATJSTBiAOVU^ .  LinruBUi  (Austrian 
flax). — ^Linaceas. — A  very  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with 
sharp-pointed  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  large 
pale,  bluish-purple  flowers.  Native  of  Aus- 
tria. Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers  in  June. 
It  is  the  Linum  angustifoUum  (Loddiges). 
Ctdture. — Best  preserved  in  a  dry  frame  in 
winter ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

LiNUM  FLAVT7U,  LinntBtu  (yellow  Flax). — 
LinacesB.— -A  very  pretty,  difluse  growing 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  nearly  a  foot 
high,  with  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  blossoms.  Native  of  Southern 
Europe.  Introduced  in  1793.  Flowers  in 
June.  Culture. — ^Best  protected  in  a  dry 
frame  in  winter ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

LlTHOSPERHUM     GRAMIKIFOLIUM,     Viviani 

(grass-leaved  Gromwell).  —  Boraginaceao  § 
Anchusidse. — A  neat  little  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  six  inches  high,  with  long  linear 
leaves,  and  spikes  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
Austria    and    Italy.      Introduced  in   1825. 
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Flowers  in  May.  It  is  also  called  Litho^ 
spennum  fruticosum  (Vittmann)  ;  and  JPtdr 
monaria  suffruticosa  (LinnsBus).  Culture, — 
Hardj ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Lotus  corniculatus  flore-pleno  (double- 
flowered  bird's-foot  Trefoil). — Fabacesef  Papi- 
lionaceas-Trifoliese. — ^A  beautiful  little  trailing 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  with  leaves 
formed  of  three  oval  leaflets,  and  numerous 
heads  of  double  yellow  blossoms.  Native  of 
Britain,  and  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  June. 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  dry  loamy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Ltchmis  alpin  a,  L%nn43eu8  (alpine  Lychnis). 
— Caryophyllace©  §  SilenesB. — A  pretty  little 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  tufted  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  dense  heads  of  pink  flowers.  Native  of 
Scotland,  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  of  North 
America.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  called 
Viscaria  cdpina  (Don);  and  V, helvetica  (Don). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  light,  rich,  loamy  soil ; 
propagated  by  frequent  division. 

Meoonopsis  cahbbica,  Viguier  (Welsh 
Poppy). — Papaveraceia — ^A  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  numerous 
pinnate  toothed  leaves,  and  large  solitary 
yellow  blossoms.  Native  of  Wales  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Flowers  in  May.  Also  called 
Styhphorum  camhricum  (Sprengel)  ;  and 
Palaver  camhricum  (Linnaeus).  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  light  rich  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

Mbdeola  tiroikiga,  Linn€eu$  (Virginian 
Medeola). — TriUiaceeB. — A  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  nine  inches  high,  with 
whorls  of  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
yellowish  flowers.  Native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called  Qyromia  virginica  (Nuttall).  Culture. 
—Hardy ;  light  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Mitchella  repens,  Lintueus  (creeping 
MitcheUa). — Cinchonacese  §  Coffeae-Guettar- 
didsB. — A  neat  trailing  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  roundish  glabrous  leaves,  and 
whitish  blossoms,  growing  two  together. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1761.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture, — Hardy; 
sandy  peat  soil  ;  propagated  by  division. 

MiTELLA  DiPHYLLA,  LitiTHJous  (two-leavcd 
Mitella). — Saxifragacese. — A  pretty  little  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  heart-shaped  lobed  serrated  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  neat  white  blossoms.  Native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers 
in  April.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  peaty  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

MoEHRiKGiA  MCJSCOSA,  Zdufusus  (mossy 
Moehringa).  —  Caryophyllacess  §  Alsinese. — 
A  neat  little  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
three  inches  high,  with  linear  glabrous  sheath- 


ing leaves,  and  small  white  solitary  flowers. 
Native  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1775. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — ^Hardy ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  division. 

MoNESis  GRANDiFLORA,  ooltibury  (Ivge 
flowered  Winter-green). — ^Pyrolace®. — A  very 
pretty  little  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
about  four  inches  high,  with  roundish  serrated 
leaves,  growing  in  whorls,  and  large  solitary 
white  flowers.  Native  of  Britain  and  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Also  called 
Pyrola  uniflora  (Linnasus).  Culture,  — 
Hardy ;  but  somewhat  difficult  to  grow  ; 
peaty  soil,  shaded  ;  propagated  by  division. 

MuLGEDiVM  HACRORHizoN,  Royle  (large- 
rooted  Mulgede).  AsteracesB  |  Liguliflone- 
Hieradess. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  about  one  foot  high,  with  pinnate- 
lobed  leaves,  and  panicles  of  blue  flowers.  Na- 
tive of  Thibet.  Introduced  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  September.  Culture. — Hardy,  but  liabl<S 
to  sufier  material  injury  from  damp  in  winter; 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  propagated  by  cuttings, 
or  by  seeds. 

Mtosotis  nana,  Ft/Zofv  (dwarf  Mouse-ear). 
— Boraginaceae§  Anchusidsd. — A  pretty  tufted 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  two 
inches  high,  with  silky  lance-shaped  leaves 
and  racemes  of  large  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1800L 
Flowers  in  May.  It  is  also  called  MyototU 
pauciflora  (Vittmann)  ;  and  Eritrichtum 
nanum  (Schrader).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  light 
moist  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Mtosotis  palustris.  Withering  (true 
Forget-me-not). — ^Boraginaceas  §  Archusidas. — 
A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growin*^ 
one  foot  high  and  upwards,  with  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  scorpoid  racemes  of  blue  flowers 
with  a  yellow  centre.  Native  of  Britain,  and 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Flowers  in 
the  summer.  Also  called  Myosotis-  perennhf 
(Moench)  ;  and  JSchioides  palustris  (Mcench). 
Ctt/^ure.-— Hardy  ;  requires  common  soil  and 
moist  situation  ;  propagated  by  division. 

Mtosotis  rupestris,  Pallas  (rock  Mouse- 
ear). — ^Boraginaceas  §  Anchusidas. — A  very 
pretty  evergreen  tufted  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  four  inches  high,  with  linear  silky 
leaves,  and  deep-blue  flowers  in  scorpoid 
racemes.  Native  of  Davuria.  Introduced  in 
1802.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  Myo- 
satis  pau^iflora  (Ledebour)  ;  Anthusa  rvpeS" 
tris  (Schultes) ;  and  Eritrichium  rujiesfre 
(Bunge).  Culture, — Hardy ;  light  moist  soil ; 
progngated  by  division. 

(Enothera  acaulis,  Cavanilles  (stem- 
less  Evening  Primrose). — OnagracesB  §  Epi- 
lobeae. — A  pi*etty  biennial  herb,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  pinnatiflt^  leaves,  and  large 
white  blossoms.  Native  of  Chili.  Introduced 
inlS21.    Flowers  in  May.   It  is  the  (Enothera 
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taraxaciJbUa  (Sweet) ;  CE.  anisoloba  (Sweet)  ; 
CE,  grandxfiora  (Buie  and  Pavon);  and 
jLavattxta  mutica  (Spach).  CtiUure. — Hardy ; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

CEmOTHERA  MISSOUBIEMSIS,  &'ffU  (SiisSOUri 

Evening  Primrose). — Onagraceso  §  Epilobese. 
— ^A  very  showy  herbaceous  perennial  of 
^reading  habit,  growing  about  six  inches 
high,  wiUi  tapering  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  blossoms.  Native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
in  June.  (S.  macrocarpa  (Pursh) ;  differs 
chiefly  in  having  broader  leaves.  Culture. — 
Hardy;  common  soil;  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Onosica  oriektali«,  LintuBUB  (eastern 
Onosma). — ^Boraginace»  §  Anchusidae.  —  A 
pretty  tufted  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
six  inches  high,  with  lance^shaped  leaves,  and 
ydlow  blossoms  in  racemes.  Native  of  the 
Levant  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  in 
May.  It  is  the  Cerinthe  arientalis  (Linmeus). 
Culture, — Hardy  ;  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Qnosica  8T£LLdlata,  WaJdstein  and  Ki- 
tatbel  (starry-haired  Onosma). — ^Boraginaces 
4  AnchuadflB. — A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  blunt  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  drooping  ydlow 
blossoms.  Native  of  Austria.  Introduced 
in  18 1 1  •  Flowers  in  ApriL  It  is  the  Onouna 
Tiumtana  (Gaodichaud) ;  O.  arientaUs  (Ha- 
blite)  ;  and  O.  taurica  (PaUas).  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  aandy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  by  seeds. 

OxALJB  YiOLLCEAyldtmaus  (violet- flowered 
Wood-8orrel).-^Oxalidace83. — A  very  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  inches 
high,  with  smooth  trifoliate  leaves,  and  pretty 
pink  blossoms.  Native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1772.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is 
&e  Sasiea  tinctoria  (Molina).  CuUure.^^ 
Hardy  ;  turfy  peat  and  sandy  loam  ;  propa- 
gated by  division  of  offsets. 

Papayeb  ALPiNTJH,2ien««iut(alpine  Poppy). 
— ^Papaveraceie. — A  very  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with 
smoothish  bipinnate  leaves,  and  solitary  white 
flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  In- 
tioduoed  in  1759.  Flowers  in  June.  Cul' 
ture. — Hardy  ;  light  rich  soil ;  propagated 
by  division  or  seeds. 

Papaveb  nudicaule,  LintuBUs  (naked- 
«temmed  Poppy).  —  Papaveracess.  —  A  very 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  acute  pinnately-toothed 
leaves,  and  solitary  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  Europe,  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  In- 
troduced in  1730.  Flowers  in  June.  Called 
also  the  Papaver  radicatum  (Rottboell). 
Culture.  -^  Hardy ;  light  rich  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  division  or  by  seeds. 
49. 


Parnassia  palustris,  LinntBus  (Grass 
of  Parnassus). — Hypericacese  §  Elodese. — ^A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  and 
of  Europe,  and  North  America.  Flowers  in 
September.  Also  called  Pamasda  europ^ea 
(Persoon)  ;  and  P.  vulgaris  (Courset),  CwZ- 
ture. — Hardy  ;  moist  peaty  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

Penthorum  sedioides,  lAnruBU^  (stone- 
crop-like  Penthorum). — ^CrassulacesB  §  Dia- 
morpheae.  —  A  neat  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  lance-shaped  ser- 
rate leaves,  and  cymes  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1768.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — Hardy; 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Pentstemok  CRAS6IFOLIUS,  lAndleif  (thick- 
leaved  Pentstemon). — ScrophulariacesQ  §  An- 
tirrhinidesB  -  ChelonesB.  —  A  beautiful  ever- 
green subshrub,  growing  one  foot  high,  with 
obovate  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1830.  Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — 
Hardy  ;  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Phaca  astragalina,  De  CandoUe  (mUk- 
vetch  Phaca). —Fabaceaa  §  Papilionaceae- 
Astragalese. — Avery  pretty  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  one  foot  high,  with  pinnated 
leaves,  and  blue  flowers  in  drooping  racemes. 
Native  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1 77 1 .  Flow- 
ers in  June.  Also  known  as  Phaca  minima 
(Yillars) ;  Astragalus  alpimts  (Linnasus)  ;  A. 
minimus  (LinnsBus);  A.  montanus  (Jacquin)  ; 
and  Colutea  eutragaUna  (Poiret).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  division. 

Phlomis  armeniaoa,  WiUdenow  (Arme- 
nian Phlomis). — Lamiace»  §  Stacheae-Bal- 
lotidflB. — ^A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  nine  inches  high,  with  heart-shaped 
crenate  leaves,  and  whorls  of  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Armenia.  Introduced  in  1834. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  light 
rich  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Phlox  CANADENSis,iS*n?e^  (Canadian  Phlox). 
— Polemoniacea.^— A  beautiful  little  herba- 
ceous perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  broadly  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  heads 
of  showy  flowers  of  a  pretty  light-blue  colour. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1825.  Flowers  in  ApriL  Culture, — Hardy  ; 
rich  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  division 
or  by  cuttings. 

Phlox  nivalis,  Sweet  (snowy-flowered 
Phlox). — ^PolemoniacesB. — A  very  pretty  trail- 
ing evergreen,  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
small  narrow  leaves  growing  in  bundles,  and 
white  blossoms  growing  by  threes.  Native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  in  ApriL     Culture* — Benefited   by 
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the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter  ;  rich 
loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Phlox  pilora.,  I/inrueus  (pilose  Phlox). — 
Polemoniaces.  —  A  very  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  nine  inches  high,  with  short  narrow 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  bunches  of  purple 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1769.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called  Phlox  ammna  (Sims).  Ctdture. — 
Hardy  ;  good  loam,  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Phox  prooumbens,  LekTnann  (procum- 
bent Phlox). —  Polemoniacefe. — A  very  pretty 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about 
six  inches  high,  with  sharp  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  pale  pink  blossoms.  Native  of 
North  America.  Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers 
in  May.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  good  loam  and 
peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  division. 

Phlox  R£PTAN8,3ftcAatM[;(creeping  Phlox). 
— Polemoniaceae.  —  A  pretty  trailing  herba- 
ceous perennial,  with  ovate  blunt  spoon-shaped 
leaves,  and  corymbs  of  rosy-coloured  flowers. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1800.  Flowers  in  June.  It  is  also  called 
Phiox  obovata  (Muhlenberg)  ;  P,  jfrastrata 
(Alton)  ;  and  P,  stolonifera  (Sims).  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy  ;  rich  loam  and  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  cutting  or  by  runners. 

Phlox  setagea,  2^t?in€PtM  (setaceous-leaved 
Phlox).— -PolemoniacesB. — A  very  pretty  ever- 
green trailing  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
bundles  of  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  terminal 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers.  Native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  1786.  Flowers  in 
April.  CW^ur«.— Benefited  by  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  in  winter ;  rich  loam  and 
peat ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Phlox  subulata,  lAnneeus  (awl-leaved 
Phlox). — Polemoniaces. — A  very  pretty  trail- 
ing evergreen  herbaceous  plant,  having  nar- 
row sharp  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
pink  flowers.  Native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1 786.  Flowers  in  April.  CuU 
ture. — Benefited  by  the  protection  of  a  frame 
in  winter  ;  good  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Phttbuma  COM06UK,  Idnnaus  (tufted 
Rampion). — Campanulaceaa  §  Campanulese. — 
A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  cordate  coarsely-toothed 
leaves,  and  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
the  TyroL  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  in 
July.  It  is  the  Rajmnculus  corrumis  (Miller). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  dryish  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Phtteuma  humile,  Schleicher  (humble 
Rampion). — Campanulaceas  §  Campanulese. — 
A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  Rowing 
three  inches  high,  with  crowded  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
central    and  southern  Eurape.      Introduced 


in  1826.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  t*^ 
teuma  armerioffoUum  (Tausch). ;  and  Jr. 
graminifoUum  (Sieber).  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  dryish  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Phtteuma  obbiculabe,  Lintumu  (round- 
headed  Rampion). — ^Polemoniaceae. — ^A  hand- 
some herbaceous  perennial,  growing  a  foot 
high,  with  notched  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of  Elng- 
land,  and  central  Europe.  Flowers  in  June. 
Also  called  Phyteuma  capituUforme  (Bock)  ; 
P.  comomm  (Gouan) ;  P.  hemispfiericum 
(Genersich)  ;  and  RapuneuluM  oHricuiaris 
(Miller).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  dryish 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

PiNGUicuLA  ALPiNA,  Lituueus  (alpine  But- 
terwort). — LentibulariacesB. — A  pretty  little 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  inches 
high,  with  a  tuft  of  broadly  ovate  root-leaves, 
the  edges  of  which  are  turned  in,  and  solitary 
white  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  slender  stem. 
Native  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1794. 
Flowers  in  April  Also  called  Pinguicula 
alba  (Flocrke);  P.  alpeatris  (Persoon);  P.fla* 
veecens  (Floerke);  and  P.  purpurea  (Will- 
denow).  Culture.  —  Hardy  ;  moist  peaty 
soil,  and  shady  situation  ;  propagated  slowly 
by  division. 

Pinguicula  grandiflora,  Lamarck 
(great-flowered  Butterwort).  —  Lentibularia- 
cesd. — A  pretty  little  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  three  inches  high,  with  a  tuft  of 
radical,  broad,  ovate,  blunt  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary deep  blue  flowers.  Native  of  Britain, 
and  of  southern  Europe.  Flowers  in  ApriL 
Known  also  as  Pinguicula  leptoceras  (Rei- 
chenbach) ;  and  P.  vulgaris  (Berges).  CW- 
ture, — Hardy;  moist  peaty  soil,  and  shady 
situation ;  propagated  slowly  by  division. 

POLBMONIUM      FULCHERRDfUM,      Hooher 

(prettiest  Greek  Valerian). — Polemoniaceas. 
— A  very  handsome  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
having  ovate  leaflets,  and  corymbs  of  pale 
blue  flowers.  Native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1827.  Flowers  in  July.  Cul- 
ture.— ^hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

PoLSMONiuM  REPTANS,  Linn€BU$  (creeping 
Greek  Valerian). — Polemoniaceas. — A  very 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  having^ovate 
leaflets^  and  corymbs  of  nodding  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1758.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

PoLYGALA  Chah^buxus,  Linn€BU$  (box- 
leaved  Milkwort).  —  Polygalacese.  —  A  neat 
tufted  evergreen  shrub,  growing  six  inches 
high,  with  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
short  spikes  of  yellow  and  purple  flowers. 
Native    of   Europe.      Introduced    in   1658. 
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Flowers  in  Maj.     Culture, — Hardy;  peat  and 
loam  ;  propagated  by  division. 

PoLTGONTM  viTiPABUK,  LtfifUBUS  (alpine 
Bistort).  —  PoIjgonacesB  §  Polygonese.  —  A 
neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches 
high,  with  lance-shaped  revolute  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  intermixed  on  the  spikes  with 
bulbs.  Native  of  Britain,  and  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  Flowers  in  May. 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  light  moist  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  division. 

PoTENTiLLA  ALBA,  Zinncpus  (white-flowored 
Cinquefoil).  —  Bosaceae  §  Potentillidss.  —  A 
very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  of  prostrate 
habit,  with  leaves  formed  of  three  to  five  leaf- 
lets, and  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  Native 
of  Wales  and  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  March. 
Also  called  Potentilla  Clusiana  (Grenersich); 
P*  cordata  (Schrank)  ;  P,nitida  (Scopoli); 
and  Fragaria  alba  (Crantz).  Culture. — 
Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Potentilla  aurea,  Linntsut  (golden  Cin- 
quefoil).— Rosaceae  §  Potentillidae. — A  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  leaves  of  five-toothed  leaflets,  and  large 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Alps  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  May.  Also 
called  Potentilla  Halleri  (Seringe);  P,  ma- 
culata  ( Gilibert )  ;  and  Frctgaria  aurea 
(Crantz).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Potentilla  cbocea,  Haller  (Alp  Cin- 
quefoil).— Bosacess  §  Potentillide. — A  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  leaves  cut  into  several  deep  segments, 
and  flowers  on  long  stalks,  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  Native  of  Britain  and  of  the  Alps  of 
Europe.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is  also  called 
Potentilla  a/p«<fru( Haller) ;  P,  a/^nu(Ho6t); 
P.  dubia  (Suter)  ;  P.  pyrenaica  (Ramond); 
P.  saUsburgenm  (Hsenke)  ;  P,  JUiformis 
(Villars);  and  P.  vema  (Wahlenberg).  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy  ;  commoh  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Primula  Auricula,  Linfueus  (Auricula). 
— -Primulaces  §  Primulidas. — A  pretty  dwarf 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  with  obovate 
fleshy  leaves,  and  umbels  of  yellow  bIosso9is. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1696.  Flowers  in  April.  Also  called 
Prinyila  bUea  (Lamarck);  and  Auricula  ursi 
(Adanson).  Citlture.^BeBt  protected  by  a 
n*ame  ;  light  turfy  loam  ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Pbxmula  cobtusoides,  LinfUBue  (cortusa- 
leaved  Primrose). — ^Primulacee  §  Primulide. 
A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  cordate  toothed  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  rosy-coloured  flowers.  Native 
of  Siberia  and  Japan.  Introduced  in  1794. 
Flowers  in  May.      Also  called   Androsace 


primuUndee  (Moench).      Culture.  —  Hardy  ; 
peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by  division. 

Primula  fabinosa,  LinruBus  (mealy  Prim- 
rose).— Primulaces  §  Primulidss. — A  very 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  or 
four  inches  high,  with  toothed  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  and  pink  flowers  in  umbels.  Native 
of  Britain  and  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  June. 
Also  called  Androsace  JarinoM  (Sprengel). 
Culture, — Hardy ;  peat  and  loam ;  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Primula  denticulata,  Smith  (Hima- 
layan toothed  Primrose). — Primulaceas  §  Pri- 
mulidsd.  —  A  very  pretty  little  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  four  inches  high,  with 
oblong  toothed  leaves,  and  heads  of  pretty 
lilac  flowers.  Native  of  the  Himalayas.  In- 
troduced in  1838.  Flowers  in  March.  Cul- 
ture.— Hardy;  peat  and  loam;  propagated  by 
division. 

Pbimula  NiyALi8,PaZ^  (snowy  Primrose). 
— ^Primulacee  §  Primulidse. — A  very  pretty 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  four 
inches  high,  with  obovate-toothed  leaves,  and 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  Native  of  Siberia. 
Introduced  in  1790.  Flowers  in  April.  AUo 
named  Primula  algida  (Adams);  P. orient 
talis  (Willdenow);  and  P.  speciosa  (Gmelin). 
Culture. — Hardy;  peat  and  loam;  propagated 
by  division. 

Primula  Palinuri,  Petagna  (Palinuri'a 
Primrose). —  PrimulacesB  §  Primuiidsa. — A 
neat  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  hix  inches 
high,  with  smooth  spoon-shaped  leaves,  and 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Italy. 
Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  in  April.  Cut' 
ture, — Hardy;  peat  and  loam  ;  propagated  by 
divisiop. 

Prdnella  grandiflora,  Linnanis  (great- 
flowered  Self-heal). — Laraiaceas  §  Scutellaree. 
— ^A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing nine  inches  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  usually 
toothed,  and  purple  labiate  flowers  growing 
in  whoried  spikes.  Native  of  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1598.  Flowers  in 
July.  It  is,  besides,  named  Prunella  speciosa 
(Wenderoth)  ;  and  P.  laciniata  (Leysser). 
Culture, — Hardy;  common  soil;  propagated 
by  division. 

Prunella  htbsgpifolia,  2^'iin^pt»  (hyssop- 
leaved  Self-heal).  Lamiaceae  §  Scutellares. — 
A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  nine 
inches  high,  with  sessile  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  purple  flowers,  growing  in  whoried  spikes. 
Native  of  Southern  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1731.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Pyrethrum  ALPiNDM,  WHldenow  (alpine 
Feverfew). — Asteracesd  §  Tubuliflorae-Chry- 
santhemess. — A  showy  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  pinnatifld 
toothed  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  solitary 
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heads.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced in  1759.  Flowers  in  July.  Also 
called  Pj/1'ethrum  saxatile  (Loddiges);  Chrys' 
antliemum  cUpinum  (Linnsdus)  ;  Leitcantke- 
mum  alpinnm  (Lamarck) ;  and  Matricaria 
alpina  (Desroussaux).  CkUture.  —  Hardy  ; 
common  soil;  propagated  by  division. 

Ptbola  asarifolia,  Michaux  (asamm- 
leaved  Winter-green). — ^Pyrolace®.  A  neat 
and  interesting  evergreen  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  six  inches  high,  with  kidney- 
shaped  crenated  leaves,  and  racemes  of  whitish 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1810.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  called 
Pyrvla  chlorantha  (Nuttall).  Culture. — 
Hardy;  moist  peaty  soil,  and  shady  situation; 
propagated  by  division. 

Ptrola  rotundifolia,  Linfueus  (round- 
leaved  Winter-green). — Pyrolaceas. — A  neat 
and  interesting  evergreen  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  six  inches  high,  with  roundish 
nearly  entire  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  Native  of  Britain  and  of  Europe, 
and  North  America.  Flowers  in  June.  It 
is  also  known  as  Pyrola  americana  (Don); 
P.declinata{M(BnQh);  P.grandiflora(Heuddi) ; 
and  P.  major  (Lamarck).  Culture. — Hardy; 
moist  peaty  soil,  and  shady  situation;  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Ramondia  ftrenaica,  Richard  (Fyrenean 
Bamondia). — GesneracesB  §  Cyrtandreae-Didy- 
mocarpidsB.  —  A  beautiful  little  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  three  inches  high,  with  a 
tufl  of  ovate  hairy  leaves,  and  large  purple 
flowers,  growing  nearly  solitary.  Native  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  also  called  Ramxmdia 
Myconi  (Reichenbach) ;  R.  scapigera  (St. 
Hilaire)  ;  Chaixia  Myconi  (La  Peyrouse)  ; 
Mycoma  boraginea  (La  Pe3rrouse);  Myconia 
pyrenaica  (Autores);  and  Verbascum  Myconi 
(LinnsBus).  Culture, — Requires  a  dry  frame; 
sandy  peaty  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Ranunculus  alpestris,  lAnnceus  (Alp 
Crowfoot). — RanunculacesB  §  Ranunculeae. — 
A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  four 
inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  three-lobed 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  usually  solitary. 
Native  of  Scotland  and  the  Alps  of  central 
Europe.  Flowers  in  August.  Also  named 
JRanuncultts  crenatus  (Baumgarten)  ;  and 
M.  mugellensis  (Tenore).  Culture. — Hardy; 
loamy  soil;  propagated  by  jdi vision. 

Ranunculus  rut^folius,  Idnnans  (rue- 
leaved  Crowfoot). — RanunculacesQ  §  Ranun- 
culesd. — ^A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  at- 
taining four  inches  high,  with  pinnate  cut 
leaves,  and  handsome  white  flowers.  Native 
of  the  Alps  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Intro- 
duced in  1759.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is  also 
csXLed  lianuncukisBerardi(Yi\hrQ);  Calliafi' 
tJiemum  coriandrifoUum  (Reichenbach);  and 


C.  rutafolium  (C.  A.  Meyer).     Ctdture. — 
Hardy ;  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Rhexia  MARL/kNA,    Linnctus    ( Maryland 
Rhexia  ).  —  Melastomacese    §    Melastomeas- 
Rhexieas.  —  A  pretty   herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  nine  inches  high,  with  lance-shaped 
three-nerved  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  purple 
flowers.     Native  of  North  America.     Intro- 
duced in  1759.     Flowers  in  June.    Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 
Rhododendron  Cham^cistus,    Lhifujewt 
(ground-cistus  Rose-bay). — Ericaceae  §  Rho- 
dodendreae. — A  beautiful  little  shrub,  growing 
about  six  inches  high,  with   elliptic  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  bunches  of  flesh- 
coloured   flowers.     Native   of    the   Alps   of 
Central  Europe.  Introduced  in  1786.  Flowers 
in  May.    Also  called  Shodotliamnus  Cham/B" 
cistus  (Reichenbach).      Culture.  —  Hardy  ; 
but  is  best  preserved  in  a  cool  frame,  or  under 
a  hand-glass;  peat  soil ;  propi^ated  by  layers 
and  cuttings. 

RuBus  AROTicus,  LinticBUs  (Arctic  Bram- 
ble).— Rosaceae  §  Potentillidae. — A  curious  and 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three  or 
four  inches  high,  with  trifoliate  serrated  leaves, 
and  solitary  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  Na- 
tive of  Britain,  and  of  Siberia  and  Canada. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  moist 
peaty  soil,  and  shady  situation ;  propagated 
by  division. 

Saponaria  octmoides,  Linmeus  (basil- 
like Soap-wort). — Caryophyllaceas  §  Sileneas. 
— rA  beautiful  trailing  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  numerous 
pink  blossoms.  Native  of  southern  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1768.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is 
also  named  Saponaria  repens  (Lamarck). 
Culture. — Requires  a  dry  frame  in  winter; 
light  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Santolina  Chajl£Ctparissus,  LinniBus 
(common  Lavender-cotton).  —  AsteracesB  § 
Tubuliflorad-Anthemideae. — A  neat  shrubby 
plant  growing  a  foot  high,  with  hoary  toothed 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  solitary  heads. 
Native  of  southern  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1573.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is  the  Santo^ 
Una  cupressiformis  (Lamarck) ;  iS^.  dentata 
(Moench);  and  S.  incana  (Lamarck).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  light  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Satureja  rupestris,  Wulfen  (rock  Sa- 
vory).— LamiacesB  §  Satureae. — ^A  neat  shrub 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  ovate  blunt  slightly 
downy  leaves,  and  white  flowers  growing  in 
dense  spikes.  Native  of  Camiolia.  Intro- 
duced in  1798.  Flowers  in  June.  Also  called 
Satureja  thymifolia  (Scopoli);  Calamintha 
ruspestris  (Host)  ;  and  C.  thywifolia  (Reich- 
enbach). Culture. — Hardy  ;  dry  sandy  soil ; 
propagated  by  division  or  cuttings. 

Saxifraga  Cotyledon,  Linnteus  (Coty- 
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ledon  Saxifrage). — Sazifragacese. — A  beauti- 
ful tufted  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  flat  oblong  serrated 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  large  pyramidal 
panicles.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe. 
Introduced  in  1696.  Flowers  in  June.  It 
also  bears  the  names  of  Saxifraga  muUiftora 
(Ehrhart)  ;  8,  pyramidalis  (La  Pejrrouse)  ; 
S,  pyramidata  (Miller) ;  and  Chcmdronea 
pyramidalis  (Haworth).  Culture, — Hardy  ; 
light  dry  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Saxifraga  Gectm,  LintuBUS  (Geum  Saxi- 
frage).— SaxifragacesB. — A  pretty  tufted  ever- 
green herbaceous  perennial,  growing  nine 
inches  high,  with  kidney-shaped  toothed 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  pale  red  blossoms. 
Native  of  Ireland  and  of  Siberia.  Flowers 
in  May.  It  is  also  called  Saxifraga  dentata 
(Link) ;  and  Robertsonia  dentata  (Haworth). 
Culture, — Hardy  ;  light  dry  sandy  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division. 

Saxifraoa  HrBCULUS,  LmruBUs  (Hirculus 
Saxifrage). — Saxifragacese. — A  pretty  tufted 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  six  inches 
high,  with  lance-shaped  blunt  leaves,  and 
solitary  rich  golden  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  England,  and  of  Europe,  and  America. 
Flowers  in  August.  It  is  the  Sirculus 
hieracioides  (Haworth) ;  and  S,  propinquus 
(Haworth).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  but  duplicates 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  moist  frame ;  moist 
peaty  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Saxifraga  htpnoides,  Xinmpttf  (hypnum- 
like  Saxifrage).  —  Saxifragace®.  —  A  very 
pretty  tufted  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  three  or  four  inches  high,  with  the 
leaves  cut  into  linear  divisions^  and  the 
flowers,  three  or  four  together,  of  a  white 
colour.  Native  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. 
Flowers  in  April.  There  are  several  varieties 
which  have  received  numerous  names.  CW- 
ture, — Hardy  ;  light  sandy  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  LinfUBm  (oppo- 
site-leaved Saxifrage).  —  Saxifragacese. — A 
very  pretty  tufted  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  one  inch  high,  with  tufts 
of  ovate  obtuse  ciliated  leaves,  and  numerous 
solitary  large  purple  flowers.  Native  of 
Britain  and  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  Siberia. 
Flowers  in  April.  Also  called  Saxifraga 
ccerulea  (Persoon);  and  AntipkyUa  casrulea 
(Haworth).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  but  a  beau- 
tiful little  plant  for  blooming  in  pots  in  early 
spring,  for  which  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
frame  ;  sandy  peat  and  loam ;  propagated  by 
division. 

SoABiosA  C01.UMBABIA,  LinruBUi  (dove 
Scabious). — Dipsacaceae.  —  A  pretty  herba- 
ceous perennial,  growing  a  foot  high,  with 
lyrate-pinuate  leaves,  and  heads  of  violet 
flowers.     Native  of  Britain  and  of  Siberia. 


Flowers  in  July.  It  is  also  called  Astero^ 
rephalus  Columbaria  (Sprengel) ;  Columbaria 
rubella  (Presl);  Sclerostemma  Columbaria 
(Schott);  and  Sucdsa  Columbaria  (^cbnch). 
Culture. — Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

SCHTVBRECKIA     PODOLICA,     Audrz^OWSky 

(Podolian  Schivereckia).  —  Brassicacese  § 
Pleurorhizese-Alyssidsa. — A  pretty  little  ever- 
green tufted  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
two  inches  high,  ivith  oval -oblong  leaves,  and 
close  short  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Native 
of  Russia.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  in 
May.  Also  called  Alyssum  Besseri  (Steven) ; 
A,  podolicum  (Besser);  and  Drabd  uralensis 
(Willdenow).  Culture.  —  Hardy  ;  common 
dryish  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Scutellaria  alpina,  LiniMBus  (alpine 
Skull-cap).  —  Lamiaces  §  Scutellareffi. — A 
pretty  prostrate  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
hairy  ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  large  purple 
flowers  growing  in  spikes.  Native  of  the 
Alps  of  central  Europe.  Introduced  in  1752. 
Flowers  in  June.  Also  called  Scutellaria 
compresM  (Hamilton) ;  and  8  variegata 
(Sprengel).  Culture.  —  Hardy  ;  common 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Scutellaria  grakdiflora,  8ims  (great- 
flowered  SkuU-cap).  —  Lamiaceae  §  Scutel- 
lare®. — A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  ovate  roundish 
toothed  leaves,  and  spikes  of  reddish  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Altaian  Mountains.  Introduced 
in  1804.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is  the  8nA» 
tellariapulchella(Bvinge).  Culture. — Hardy; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Scutellaria  orientalib,  LimuBUS  (east- 
em  Skull-cap). — ^Lamiacesd  §  Scutellare®.— A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  ovate  deeply  toothed  hoary 
leaves,  and  oblong  spikes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Asia  Minor.  Introduced  in  1729. 
Flowers  in  July.  Also  called  Scutellaria 
caucadca  (Hamilton) ;  and  8.  8ieversii 
(Bunge).  Culture, — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

Seduk  dastfhtllum,  LinruBUs  (thick- 
leaved  Stonecrop). — Crassulacese  $  Crassulese. 
— ^A  neat  evergreen  tufted  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  two  inches  high,  with  globose 
fleshy  glaucous  leaves,  and  smdl  cymes  of  white 
flowers.  Native  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. 
Flowers  in  June.  Also  called  Sedum  glaucum 
(Lamarck).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  light  sandy 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Sedum  rupestre,  LinruBus  (rock  Stone^ 
crop). — Crassulaceffi  §  Crassuleae. — A  neat 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three 
inches  high,  with  round  fleshy  awl- shaped  glau*- 
cous  leaves,  and  cymes  of  yellow  flowers.  Nati  ve 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  Flowers  in  July. 
It  is  also  called  Sedum  minus  (Haworth) ;  and 
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Sedum  reflexum  (De  CandoUe).  Culture, — 
Hardy ;  light  sandj  soil ;  propagated  bj 
division. 

Sedum  sem  pebviv  oides,  FiscJt^r  (houseleek- 
like  Sedum). — CrassulaceaB  §  CrassulesB. — A 
neat  evergreen  tuflted  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  ovate  acute 
f  eshj  entire  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  deep  pur- 
ple flowers.  Native  of  Iberia.  Introduced 
in  1823.  Flowers  in  July.  Also  called 
Sedum  Sempervivum  (Ledebour).  Culture, — 
Hardy;  light  sandy  soil;  propagated  by 
division. 

SeMPERYIYUM     ARACHNOIDEUM,      lAtirUBUB 

(cob webbed  Houseleek). — Crassulacese  $  Cras- 
sulese. — A  curious  evergreen  tufled  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  fleshy  leaves  cobwebbed  together,  and 
cymes  of  purple  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps 
of  southern  Europe.  Introduced  in  1699. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  light 
sandy  soil  ;  propagated  by  division. 

Sekpebyiyuh  qlobiferuh,  LinruBUS  (hen- 
and-chicken  Houseleek).  —  Grassulacece  § 
Crassuleae. — ^A  curious  evergreen  tufted  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  crowded  fringed  leaves,  and  yellowish 
flowers  in  cymes.  Native  of  southern  Eu- 
rope. Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  in  June. 
Called  also  Sempervwurrt  grandiflorum  (Ha- 
worth) ;  and  8,  soboliferum  (Hot.  Mag.). 
Culture, — Hardy  ;  light  sandy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  division. 

SiBBALDiA  FR0CUMBEN8,  LintuPUt  (pro- 
cumbent Sibbaldia). — Bosacese  $  Potentillidas. 
— A  neat  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  three  inches  high,  with  trifoliate 
toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  SoQtland,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is  also  called 
PotentiUa  procumhens  (Clairville).  Culture, 
— Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
by  division. 

SiEYERSiA  MONTANA,  Sprengel  (mountain 
Sieversia).  —  Bosace»  §  Potentillid».  —  A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  pinnatifid  blunt  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  solitary  blossoms.  Native  of  the 
Alps.  Introduced  in  1597.  Flowers  in  May. 
Also  called  Oeum  montanum  (Linnaeus); 
JBemouUia  montana  (Necker);  Caryophyllata 
mantana  (Scopoli).  Culture. — Hardy;  light 
loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

SiLENB  ACAULis,  lAntUBUS  (moss  Campion). 
— CaryophyllacesB  §  SiIenese.»«A  very  pretty 
evergreen  tufted  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing two  inches  high,  with  narrow  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  small  numerous  rose-coloured 
flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  and  of  the  Alps 
of  Europe.  Flowers  in  June.  It  is  also  the 
Cucuhalutt  €u:auli8  (Gunn);  C,  musamu  (La- 
marck) ;  and  Lychnis  acaulis  (Scopoli).    Cul- 


ture,— Hardy  ;  light  dry  sandy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  division  or  by  seeds. 

SiLENE  ALPESTRis,  JcLcquin^Al^  Catchfljr). 
— CaryophyllacefB  §  Silene». — A  pretty  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  lance-shaped  bluntish  leaves,  and  large 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  Native  of  Austria 
and  Hungary.  Introduced  in  1774.  Flowers 
in  May.  It  is  also  known  as  Silene  viscida 
(Sprengel) ;  Lychnis  alpestris  (Linneus) ; 
and  L.  quadr\fida  (Scopoli).  Culture.— 
Hardy  ;  light  dry  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by 
division  or  by  seeds. 

Su^BNE  PusiLLA,  Waldstem  and  KitaiM 
(dwarf  Catchfly). — Caryophyllaceae  §  SilenesB. 
— A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  four 
inches  high,  with  broad  linear  leaves,  and  pink 
flowers  on  long  stalks.  Native  of  Hungary. 
Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
known  as  Lychnis pusiHa  (Link).  CuUure, — 
Hardy  ;  light  dry  sandy  soil ;  propagated  'by 
division  or  by  seeds. 

SiLENB  Saxifraga,  LinMBus  (Saxifrage 
Catchfly). —  CaryophyllacesB  §  Silenese. — ^A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  three 
inches  high,  with  sharp  linear  tufted  leaves, 
and  pale  pink  flowers  on  long  stalks.  Native 
of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1640. 
Flowers  in  June.  Also  called  Oucubahu 
Scuxiifragus  (Lamarck);  and  Lychnis  eaxi" 
fraga  (Scopoli).  CuUure, — Hardy  ;  light 
dry  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  division  or  by 
seeds. 

SiLBNE  ScHAFTA,  Gmelin  (the  Schafta). — 
CaryophyllacesB  §  Sileneas. — A  very  handsome 
trailing  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  four  inches  high,  with  obovate  sharp 
leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  pink  flowers. 
Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culture, — 
Hardy  ;  light  dry  sandy  soU  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings,  division,  or  by  seeds. 

SoLDANELLA  ALFiNA,  Linn^eus  (alpine  Sol- 
danella). — PrimulacesB  §  Primulidae. — A  very 
pretty  evergreen  tufted  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  two  inches  high,  with  kidney-shaped 
leaves,  and  cone-shaped  fringed  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1656.  Flowers  in  April.  It  is  the  Solda- 
nella  ClusH  (Schmidt).  CuUure. — Hardy, 
but  like  other  minute  plants  should  have  the 
winter  protection  of  a  frame ;  peat  and  sandy 
loam  ;  propagated  by  division. 

SoLDAKELLA  MONTANA,  WHldenow  (moun- 
tain Soldanella). — Primulacesd  §  Piimulidse.— 
A  very  pretty  evergreen  tufted  herbaceoos 
perennial,  growing  two  inches  high,  with 
roundish  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  cone-shaped 
blue  fringed  flowers.  Native  of  Austria.  In- 
troduced in  1816.  Flowers  in  April.  Also 
called,  Soldanella  qffinis  (J.  Cree);  and  S, 
'  alpina  (Schmidt).    CM//w7*e.-^Hardy,  but  like 
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Other  minute  plants,  ahoold  have  the  shelter 
of  a  frame  in  winter  ;  peat  and  sandy  loam  ; 
propagated  hj  division. 

Stachts  CORSICA,  Persoott  (Corsican 
Hedge  nettle).  —  Lamiaceaa  §  Stacheaa-La- 
midae. — A  very  pretty  little  tafted-growing 
procumbent  pilose  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
ovate  blunt  crenate  leaves,  and  whorls  of 
large  pink  Bowers.  Native  of  Ck)rsica.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is  the 
Oleekama  grandiflora  (De  Candolle).  Chd" 
Unire. — Best  sheltered  in  a  dry  frame  in 
vrinter ;  light  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
bj  division. 

Stachts  LAYAifDULAFOLi  A,  FaA/ (lavender- 
leaved  Hedge-nettle). — Lamiacess  §  Stachese- 
Liamidss. — A  pretty  procumbent  sub-shrub, 
with  oblong  lance-shaped  enture  leaves,  and 
irhorled  spikes  of  purple  Bowers.  Native  of 
Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  in 
July.  It  is  the  8ideriti$  calycantha  ^Bieber- 
stein);  Zietema  lavandtdoffolia  (LinK);  and 
Z.  arientalis  (Gleditsch).  Culture. — ^Hardy; 
light  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Statics  minuta,  LmruBus  (small  Sea-la- 
vender). —  PlumbaginaoeiB  §  Staticese.  —  A 
pretty  little  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
g;rowing  three  inches  high,  with  clustered 
wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  few  red  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  in  1658. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — Hardy ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  division. 

Staticb  reticulata,  Linfueus  (matted 
Sea-lavender). — Plumbaginacese  §  Staticese. 
— ^A  pretty  evergreen  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  blunt  lance- 
ahaped  leaves,  and  panicles  of  blue  flowers. 
Native  of  Britain  and  of  southern  Europe. 
Flqwers  in  July.  It  also  bears  the  names  of 
Statice  dwaricaia  fCavanilles);  8.  olearfoUa 
(Host);  and  Ltmonium  reticulatum  (MUler). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  ;  propsgated 
by  division. 

Statice  sinuata,  LinnuBUs  (waved-leaved 
Sea-lavender). — PlumbaginaceiB  §  Statice®. 
^-A  very  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing nine  inches  high,  with  lengthened  lyrate 
leaves,  and  heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers  within 
an  enduring  purple  calyx.  Native  of  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
Introduced  in  1629.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is 
the  lAmanium  dnuatum  (Miller).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion or  by  seeds. 

Tbucrium  PUMIL171C,  Lintueus  (dwBx(  Ger- 
mander).— ^Lamiaceae  $  AjugesB. — A  neat  pro- 
cumbent shrub,  with  narrow  linear  entire 
leaves,  and  heads  of  purplish  labiate  flowers. 
Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1816. 
Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — Best  preserved 
in  frames  in  winter  ;  common  soil  ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 


Teucbium  ptrekaicuh,  Lintujeus  (Pjre- 
nean  Germander). — Lamiacece  §  Ajugefe. — A 
pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  of  procumbent 
habit,  with  roundish  crenate  hairy  leaves, 
and  purplish  flowers  growing  in  heads.  Na- 
tive of  Southern  Europe.  Introduced  in  1731. 
Flowers  in  June.  It  is  called  Teucrium  rep^ 
tans  (Pourret) ;  and  Polium  pyrenaicum 
(Miller).  Culture. — ^Best  kept  in  frames  in 
winter;  common  soil,  propagated  by  division. 

Thalictrum  ALPiNUir,  Linnceus  (alpine 
Meadow-rue). — Banunculaceae  §  Anemoneao. 
— A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
six  inches  high,  with  elegant  twice  ternate 
shining  leaves,  and  racemes  of  yellowish  nod- 
ding flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  and  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  Flowers 
in  May.  It  is  also  the  Thalictrum  aipestre 
(Gaudichaud)  ;  and  T.  Mxatile  (Yillars). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil;  propagated 
by  division. 

Thtmbra  sficata,  Linnaeus  (^pike-flow- 
ered Thymbra). — ^Lamiaceae  §  Melisseae. — A 
pretty  little  shrubby  plant,  growing  about 
nine  inches  high,  with  sharp  linear  ciliated 
leaves,  and  whorled  spikes  of  purple  flowers. 
Native  of  Candia.  Introduced  in  1699. 
Flowers  in  June.  Culture. — Should  be  pro- 
tected in  a  dry  frame  in  winter  ;  dry  sandy 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Thymus  cbphai.otes,  Linnaus  (beaded 
Thyme).— LamiacesB  §  Saturesd-Origanidas. — 
A  pretty  little  tufted  shrub,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  sessile  linear  leaves  growing 
bundles,   and   heads  of   downy  purplish 
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flowers.  Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In- 
troduced in  1769.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
called  Thymus  villosus  ( Willdenow  ).  Culture. 
— Best  preserved  in  a  dry  frame  in  winter  ; 
dry  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  division  or  by 
cuttings. 

Thymus  nrasuTUS,  JBieberstein  (hairy 
Thyme). — ^Lamiacese  §  Saturese-OriganidaB.— 
A  pretty  prostrate  shrub,  downy  in  every 
part,  with  sessile  linear  hoary  leaves,  and 
heads  of  purple  flowers.  Native  of  Greece 
and  the  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1821.  Flowers 
in  July.  It  is  the  Thymus  incanus  (Willde- 
now). Culture. — Hardy  ;  light  dry  sandy 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  division. 

TiABELLA  CORDIFOLIA,  Linfueus  (hcsrt- 
leaved  Tiarella).  —  Saxifragacese.  —  A  very 
neat  and  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing six  inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  acute 
lobed  leaves,  and  spikes  of  whitish  flowers. 
Native  of  North  America  and  of  Asia.  In« 
troduced  in  1731.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture. 
— Hardy ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Trifolium  ALPnajM,  Lintueus  (alpine  Tre- 
foil).— FabacesB  §  Papilionacefle-TrifoliesB, — 
A  pi*etty  little  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
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six  inches  liigb,  with  leaves  of  three  linear 
leaflets,  and  heads  of  purple  flowers.  Native 
of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1775.  Flowers 
in  June.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  light  dry  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Trifoliuk  fimbriatuh,  Lindley  (fringed 
Trefoil). — FabacesB  $  Papilionaceae-TrifoliesB. 
—  A  pretty  trailing  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  leaves  of  three  oval  toothed  leaflets^  and 
dense  heads  of  purple  flowers.  Native  of 
California.  Introduced  in  1825.  Flowers 
in  September.  Also  called^  Trifolium  hete- 
rodon  (Torrey  and  Gray);  and  T,  Wof^Mki- 
oldii  (Lehmann).  Culture. — Hardy  ;  light 
dry  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Umbilicus  pendulikus,  De  Candolle{comr 
mon  Navel-wort). — Grassulaceas  §  CrassulesB. 
— A  curious  and  pretty  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  roundish  con- 
cave  peltate  leaves,  and  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  Britain,  and  of  western 
and  southern  Europe.  Flowers  in  June.  Also 
known  as  Cotyledon  rupestris  (Salisbury); 
and  C.  umbiUcata  (Lamarck).  Culture, — 
Hardy  ;  light  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by 
oflsets. 

Valeriana  sazatilis,  Ft/Zar^  (rock  Vale- 
rian).— ValerianacesB. — A  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with 
elliptic  ciliated  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  white 
flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced in  1740.  Flowers  in  July.  Also 
known  as  Valeriana  ceUica  (Linnseus).  Cul- 
ture,— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by 
division. 

Vebonica  gaucasica,  Bieberstein  (Cau- 
casian Speedwell). — Scrophulariaceas  §  Bhi- 
nanthidefe-Veroniceas. — A  pretty  herlMiceous 
perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with  leaves 
cut  into  linear  segments,  and  racemes  of  flesh- 
coloured  flowers.  Native  of  the  Caucasus. 
Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  in  June.  It  is 
the  Veronica  ossetica  (Steven).  Culture, — 
Hardy ;  common  soil;  propagated  by  division. 

Veronica  Montana,  Linnceus  (mountain 
Speedwell) . — Scrophulariaceae  §  Rh  inan  thidese- 
Veronicete. — A  handsome  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  six  or  eight  inches  high,  with 
ovate  blunt  notched  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
blue  flowers.  Native  of  Britain  and  of 
central  Europe.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is 
also  called  Veronica  mbbiscutata  (Crantz). 
Culture. — Hardy ;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  division. 

Vebonica  orientalis,  AUon  (oriental 
Speedwell). — Scrophulariacese  §  Rhinanthi- 
de»-Veroniceffl. — ^A  pretty  procumbent  her- 
baceous perennial,  with  linear  lance-shaped 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  long  racemes  of  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  Tauria  and  the  Caucasus. 
Introduced  in  1748.  Flowers  in  June.  It 
is  the  Veronica  heterophylla  (Salisbury).  Cul- 


ture.— Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  hj^ 
division. 

Veronica  saxatilis,  Zenn^vt»(rock  Speed- 
well). —  Scrophulariacee  §  BhiBanthidese- 
Veronicese. — A  pretty  little  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  three  inches  high,  with  obovate' 
notched  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
European  Alps.  Flowers  in  July.  CuUwre, 
Hardy  ;  common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

Vesicabia  cretica,  Poirret  (Cretan  Vest- 
caria). — ^Brassicace«B§  Pleurorhizese-AlyB8ids& 
— A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial,  growing' 
nine  inches  high,  with  oblong  entire  downy 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers^  Native 
of  Crete.  Introduced  in  1739.  Flowers  in 
May.  It  is  also  called  Aly9$oide$  tamentMm 
(Mcnncb).  Culture. — Should  be  proteefeed  in- 
a  frame  in  winter;  common  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Vinca  mikob,  lAnn€gU9  (lesser  Periwinkle). 
—  Apocynacesa  §  Flumiere». — ^A  handaoine 
procumbent  evergreen  herbaceous  perenmai, 
with  lanceolate  elliptic  leaves,  and  pr^ty  bhie 
flowers*  Native  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. 
Flowers  in  Mav  and  June.  Also  called  Per^ 
vinca  minor  (ScopoU).  Culture. — Hardy  ; 
common  soil ;  propagated  by  division. 

ViKCA  MAJOR,  JAnmsiu  (greater  Pari- 
winkle).  —  Apocynacess  §  Plumieree.  —  A 
handsome  evergreen  sub-shrub^  growing  a 
foot  high,  with  ovate  acute  leaves,  and  large 
purplish-blue  flowers.  Native  of  Britain  and 
of  Europe.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  the  Pervinca  major  (Scopoli).  CuUure. — 
Hardy ;  ccmunon  soil ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 

Viola  biflora,  Linfujeus  (two-flowered 
Violet). — ^Violaceee  §  Violeae. — ^A  pretty  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  three  inches  high, 
with  kidney-shaped  notched  leaves,  and  y^- 
low  flowers  growing  in  pairs.  Native  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1752.  Flowers  in  April.  Also 
called  Ckrysion  biflorum  (Spach).  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

Viola  blanda,  WtUdenam  (pretty  Violet). 
— ^Violacese  §  Violese. — A  handsome  herbace- 
ous perennial,  growing  three  inches  high,  with 
kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  solitary  whitesoented 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  1802.  Flowers  in  May.  It  is  called 
also  Viola  amtsena  (Le  Conte)  ;  V.  clandesHna 
(Pursh) ;  V.  Lecontiana  (Don) ;  V.  obUqua 
(Pursh)  ;  and  V.  paUens  (Forster).  Culture, 
— Hardy ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

.  Viola  galcaiuta,  Linnaeus  (spurred  Vio- 
let),— Violacea8  §  Violea. — A  pretty  herba- 
ceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with 
I  ovate  leaves,   and  large  light  bloe  flowers 
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growing  on  long  Btallu.  Native  or  the  Alps  I 
of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  in 
ApriL  It  is  also  called  Viola  alpina  (Te- 
nore)  ;  V.  decunbent  (Mtencii)  [  V.  gracilis 
(Bi¥Ona  Bernardi) ;  7.  heterophyUa  (Berto- 
loni);  V.  Zoytii  (Wulfen)  j  and  Mnsmion 
calcaratum  (Spach).  Culture. — Hardy ;  peat 
uid  loam  ;  propagated  b;  division  or  by  cut- 
ting*. 

,  Viola  pedata,  Linmevt  (pedate-leaved 
Violet), — Violacesa  }  Violere. — A  pretty  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  leaves  cut  into  narrow  lobes,  and  soti- 
taiy  lai^e  blue  flowers.  Native-  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  1759.  Flowers  in 
Uaj.  Also  called  Viola  digitata  (FurGh) ; 
and  r.  jsWri^da  (Miller).  Culture.— Ht^y, 
loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  division  or  by 
cultioga. 

Viola  beptem  loba,  Ze  Conte  (seven-lobed- 
leaved  Violet). — Violacea  §  Violea. — Apretty 
berbaoeous  pereunial,  growing  six  inches  high, 
with  cordate  lobed  leaves,  and  large  blue 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  IntrO' 
duced  in  1830.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture  — 
Hardy  ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion or  by  cuttings. 

Wahlembkrqia  ORAUunFOLU,  De  Can- 
doUe  (grass-leaved  Wahlenbergia). — Canipa- 
nnlacece  §  Ligbtfootee. — A  handsome  little 
tufted  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  six 
iDches  high,  with  alternate  narrow  crowded 
leaves,  and  heads  of  blue  flowers.  Native  of 
Italy-  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  in  May- 
It  u  the  Campanula  graminifvlia  (Linnteiu); 
and  EdraUatthu*grammifoliut(J)e  CandoUe). 
Culture. — Requires  the  shelter  of  a  frame  in 
winter  ;  loara  and  peat ;  propagated  by  divi- 
Mon. 

Waldstunia  oeoideb,  WHldetuym  (geura* 
like  Waldsteinia). — Bosacen  §  Fotentillids. 
— A  neat  herba^us  perennial,  growing  six 
inches  high,  with  five-lobed  toothed  leaves, 
and  cotymbs  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  Hungary.  Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers 
in  June.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  common  soil ; 
propagated  by  division. 

ZlZIPBORA  CLINOPODIOICES,  LaVUVTCk  (clt- 

nopodiuni-like  Zizipbora). — Lamiacete  §  Ho- 
nardete-Rosmariiiids.  —  A  pretty  snbshrnb, 
growing  nine  inches  high,  with  narrow  Isnce- 
ghaped  leaves,  and  heads  of  purplish  flowers. 
Native  of  Armenia  and  Siberia.  Introduced 
in  1803.  Flowers  in  July.  It  is  also  named 
Zi^phora  camtata  (Falk)  ;  Z.  Cunila  (Des- 
fontainee);  Cunila capitata(LiDnmai);  Thy- 
ffltw  hiddut  (Ehrhart) ;  and  T.  punctatut 
(Willdenow).  CW(Mre.— Hardy,  but  best  kept 
in  a  frame  in  winter  ;  light  sandy  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

ZiziFHOBA  DASTAHTBA,  Bteberttein  (thick- 
flowered  Ztziphora). — Lamiaoeie  {  Monardes- 


Bosmarinidn. — A  pretty  procumbent  sub- 
shrub,  with  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  heads 
'purplish  flowers.  Native  of  the  Cancaeus. 
Introduced  in  1803.  Flowers  in  June.  It  is 
the  Zixiphora  Ptachkini  (Adam).  Culture. 
Hardy,  but  best  kept  in  a  frame  in  winter ; 
light  sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings. 


BRITISH     WILD     FLOWERS. 
THB   PYHOI.A,  OR  WINTER-OBEEN- 

The  scientiflc  name  of  this  pretty  little 
family  of  plants,  is  suggested  by  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  between  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  species,  and  those  of  the  Pyrus, 
or  pear-tree.  The  English  title  of  winter- 
green  obviously  refers  to  the  evergreen  cha- 
racter of  the  jJant.  The  species  are  among 
the  more  interesting  of  our  wild  flowers,  not 
indeed  remarkable  for  any  showy  proper- 
ties, nor  of  very  particular  microscopical 
interest,  but  invested  with  the  charm  of  rarity, 
and  having  much  neatness  both  of  form  and 
habit,  and  a  pleasant  fragrance  in  the  blos- 

In  general  terms,  the  species  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  perennial  herbs,  with  a  short 
stem,  bearing  a  few  simple  evergreen  leaves, 
and  terminating  in  an  erect  raceme  of  litt^ 
bell-like  flowers.  The  flowers  are,  however, 
not  such  as  are  properly  caUed  bell-shaped, 
being  formed  of  five  petals,  only  slightly 
nnited  at  tlie  base,  instead  of  being  in  an 
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entire  piece  throughoat.  The  general  habit 
will  be  understood  from  the  engraving.  Tech- 
nically, the  genus  is  defined  thus  : — CcUyx, 
five-cleft ;  corolla,  of  five  petals,  slightly 
united  at  the  base ;  stamens,  ten,  inverted, 
with  two  cells,  each  opening  by  a  round  pore 
at  the  base ;  style,  five-lobed  ;  capsule,  five- 
celled,  five-valved,  opening  at  the  angles  at 
the  base  ;  seeds,  numerous,  with  a  loose  testa, 
or  covering.  This  genus  and  an  allied  plant 
form  together,  according  to  the  views  of  some 
botanists,  the  British  representatives  of  the 
tribe  Pyrolese,  of  the  natural  order  Ericaceas. 
Other  authorities,  who  restrict  the  order  Eri- 
caceae within  narrower  limits,  regard  the 
Pyroleas  as  forming  a  separate  though  allied 
group  ;  the  difierences  between  these  views 
being,  however,  practically  unimportant,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  disturb  the  group  itself. 
The  British  species  are  four  in  number,  as 
given  below  : — 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  Linnaeus  (round- leaved 
Winter-green).  —  This  species  has  creeping 
underground  scaly  stems,  which  rise  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  above  the  surface,  and  in  the 
lower  part  are  furnished  with  a  few  obovate 
or  orbicular  leaves,  with  the  margins  more  or 
less  distinctly  crenelled ;  they  are  smooth, 
dark  green,  and  shining  above  and  paler 
beneath,  and  are  attached  by  a  footstalk  two 
or  three  inches  long.  The  stems  terminate 
in  an  erect  elongated  raceme  of  numerous 
white  drooping  flowers,  formed  of  five  oblong- 
ovate  petals,  and  seated  on  a  calyx  of  five 
lance-shaped  acutish  persistent  segments.  The 
flowering  season  is  from  July  to  September  ; 
and  the  plant  is  met  with,  though  rarely,  in 
dry  heathy  woods,  moist  shady  situations,  and 
in  reedy  marshes. 

Pyrola  wi^rfia,Swartz  (intermediate  Winter- 
green). — The  general  appearance  of  this  is 
like  that  of  the  former  species,  it  having 
creeping  underground  stems,  rising  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  furnished  near  the 
base  with  a  few  leaves,  which  in  this  case  are 
of  an  ovate  or  obovate  figure,  the  margins 
being  distinctly  crenelled,  the  upper  surface 
deep  green  and  shining,  and  the  lower  surface 
paler.  The  flowers,  which  grow  in  an  erect 
terminal  raceme,  are  formed  of  five  roundish 
ovate  petals,  and  are  less  expanded  than  in 
the  preceding  ;  they  are  white,  .but  have  a 
pinkish  tinge,  and  the  calyx  segments  are 
acutely  ovate.  This  flowers  in  July  and 
August,  and  is  also  found  in  woods  and  shady 
places,  especially  in  the  north. 

Pyrola  mbior,  Linnaeus  (lesser  Winter- 
green).  This  is  altogether  smaller  than  either 
of  the  two  preceding  species,  but  possesses  the 
same  general  habit.  The  leaves  are  ovate- 
roundish,  more  or  less  deeply  crenelled  on  the 
margins,  dark  green  above,  and  shining,  and 


below  of  a  pale  dull  green.  The  stem  grows 
from  four  to  eight  indies  high,  terminating  in 
a  raceme  of  numerous  drooping  flowers,  which 
are  formed  of  five  roundish  ovate  concave 
petals,  of  a  white  or  pinkish  colour,  and  having 
the  calyx  segments  ovate-triangular.  The 
flowers  in  this  are  more  nearly  closed  than  in 
the  last.  The  flowering  season  is  in  July.  It 
is  less  rare  than  the  two  former,  and  is  found 
in  mossy  woods  and  thickets,  most  frequent  in 
Scotland. 

Pyrola  secufida,  Linnaeus  (secund-flowered 
Winter-green). — This  is  a  small-growing  and 
^stinct  species,  with  long,  slender,  under- 
ground stems,  'growing  up  about  six  inches 
high,  somewhat  trailing  at  the  base,  and  often 
branched.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  clustered 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  axe 
ovate  with  an  acute  point,  the  margins  finely 
and  sharply  serrated  ;  they  are  green  and 
smooth  above,  and  paler  beneath,  attached  by 
footstalks  about  an  inch  long.  The  flowers 
form  a  terminal  raceme,  and  are  secund, 
that  is,  all  directed  one  way  ;  they  are  smmlly 
formed  of  five  ovate  concave  petals,  of  a 
white  or  greenish  colour,  nearly  dosed,  and 
with  the  style  much  projecting ;  the  calyx  is 
formed  of  five  ovate-obtuse  spreading  teeth. 
It  flowers  in  July ;  and  is  a  rare  plant,  found 
chiefly  in  mossy  Alpine  woods. 

The  species  of  Pyrola  are  possessed  of  as* 
tringent  and  vulnerary  properties,  but  are  not 
at  present  applied  to  any  particular  use. 

The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  rather 
difficult  unless  a  suitable  situation  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  less 
accommodating  in  respect  to  the  situation  they 
occupy,  than  are  the  minority  of  plants.  The 
best  of  all  situations  for  them,  is  a  moist,  cool, 
shady  peat  border,  and  when  this  cannot  be 
given  them,  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the 
better.  Miller  says,  they  are  "  very  difficult 
to  cultivate  in  gardens,  for  as  they  grow  on 
very  cold  hills,  and  in  mossy  moorish  soil, 
when  they  are  removed  to  a  better  soil  and  a 
warmer  situation,  they  sddom  continue  long." 
This  sufficiently  indicates  the  treatment  th^ 
ought  to  receive.  The  best  tim^  for  removing 
them  from  their  natural  stations  to  the  garden, 
is  after  they  have  done  blooming,  or  from  the 
end  of  August  to  the  end  of  September  ;  the 
situations  where  they  grow  under  circura- 
stances  most  favourable  to  removal — ^that  ia, 
as  much  exposed  as  possible — ^having  been,  if 
necessary,  marked  when  they  were  in  flower. 
They  should  be  taken  up  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible  attached  to  their  roots,  and  in  this 
state  carefully  replanted  in  the  situations 
chosen  for  them,  the  essentials  of  which  are 
coolness,  shade,  and  moisture  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  constant  dampness.  The  best  soil 
to  use  is  the  light  porous  peat  earth  which 
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owes  its  spongy  teztare  to  the  presence  of 
decomposed  sphagnum  moss;  or,  in  the  absence 
of  this,  any  light  fibrous  peat  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  admixture  of  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  sand  is  desirable ;  this  should  be 
the  pure  silver  sand,  or  that  form  of  silver 
sand  which  is  common  on  heathy  wastes,  and 
is  naturally  intermixed  with  a  portion  of  the 
black  soil,  giving  it  a  greyish  colour.  No 
manure  should  be  applied  to  them,  but  in  dry 
weather  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  dampness  of  the  soil. 

Some  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  in 
which,  with  a  little  care,  they  will  readily 
prosper.  Pots  of  six  inches  diameter,  are  of 
convenient  size  for  them.  These  should  be 
about  a  fourth  part  filled  with  broken  pot- 
sherds, on  which  a  layer  of  sphagnum  should 
be  added,  and  the  remainder  should  be  turfy 
soil  in  which  to  plant  the  roots.  The  surface 
may  be  covered  over  with  fresh  sphagnum,  to 
keep  them  moist  and  cooL  The  pots  should 
be  set  in  pans,  or  feeders,  which  throughout 
the  summer  season  are  to  be  kept  supplied 
constantly  with  water,  in  which  the  pots 
should  stand.  A  northern  aspect,  where  but 
little  sun  can  reach  them,  will  be  most  suitable 
for  thenou  In  winter  the  pots  may  be  set  out 
of  the  pans,  in  a  cold  frame,  and  require  no 
especial  attention  till  the  return  of  warm 
weather  to  render  necessary  the  application  of 
water. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  when  required, 
by  dividing  the  perennial  underground  stems 
carefully,  after  the  flowering  season  is  past, 
that  is,  early  in  September. 

BEJARIA    JSSTUANS. 

Hejaria  €Ktuans,  Mutis  (glowing  Bejaria). 
— £ricace»  §  Bhododendrese. 

There  Is  among  the  group  of  plants  aUied 
to  Rhododendrons  much  greater  variety  of 
character  and  appearance,  than  the  species 
now  cultivated  in  our  gardens  would  alone 
seem  to  render  probable.  In  the  extensive 
genus  Rhododendron,  there  is,  for  example, 
an  uniformity  of  character  which  is  sufficient 
to  connect  them  even  in  the  eye  of  a  tyra 
It  is  true  that  our  gardens  afford  also  Ledums 
and  Kalmias,  besides  other  plants  differing 
from  Rhododendrons  ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
species  are  few,  compared  with  the  number  of 
Rhododendrons  familiar  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, they  do  not  much  affect  the  idea 
of  sameness  of  habit  and  character  which  be- 
comes associated  with  Rhododendrons.  Bota- 
nists, however,  are  familiar  with  other  allied 
plants  besides  those  just  named,  affording 
material  difference  of  outward  aspect,  and 
which  are  not  known  to  the  minority  of  culti- 


vktors.  Among  these  will  be  found  the 
species  now  under  notice ;  which,  besides 
novelty  of  character,  bears  also  the  additional 
recommendation  of  a  gaudy  and  attractive 
appearance — at  least,  this  is  the  fair  presump- 
tion from  the  name  it  bears,  which  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  glowing  aspect  of 
the  plant,  from  the  rich  colouring  of  its 
flowers. 

The  generic  name  Bejaria  is  spelled  in  two 
ways  in  botanical  books,  namely  Bejaria,  and 
Befaria.  The  first,  however,  is  the  most 
proper  mode,  inasmuch  as  the  genus  was  dedi- 
cated by  Mutis,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Pro- 
fessor Bejar  of  Cadiz.  It  should  be  spoken 
as  if  written  Beharia.  The  species  of  Be- 
jaria, little  known  in  English  gardens,  inhabit 
the  alpine  districts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  where 
they  rival  in  beauty  the  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  North  America.  The  genus  is 
nearly  related  to  Rhododendron,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers  being 
distinct,  that  is  not  united  into  a  tube, 
although  they  overlap  each  other,  and  thus 
give  the  flowers  a  tube-like  appearance. 

Bejaria  isstuanSj  is  one  of  the  flnest  of  its 
genus.  It  is  a  much  branched  shrubby  plant, 
growing  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  the 
branches  being  arranged  in  a  sub-verticillate 
manner,  and  on  the  younger  parts  clothed 
with  clammy  glandular  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
elliptic,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  downy 
and  glaucous  beneath,  and  fringed  with  blackish 
glandular  hairs  ;  while  young  they  are  clothed 
with  rusty  tomentum  on  the  under  side,  but 
in  the  mature  stale  they  are  there  very  glau- 
cous, and  dark  green  on  the  upper  side.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  simple  corymbs ; 
the  corolla  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length, 
beyond  which  the  pistil  is  considerably  pro- 
jected ;  this  is  purple,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Lobb, 
rose-coloured ;  the  calyx  and  flower  stalks  are 
covered  with  glandular  hairs,  and  are  ren- 
dered clammy  by  the  viscid  secretion  of  the 
glandular  surface. 

New  Grenada,  near  Gonzanama,  is  the 
originally  recorded  native  locality  of  this 
species.  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  by  whom  it  has 
been  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
found  it  in  the  province  of  Chachapoyas,  at 
an  altitude  of  8,000  feet. 

The  species  will  require  to  be  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  Of  its  adaptibility  to  the 
purposes  of  the  cultivator,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  experience  has  been  yet  acquired  ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear,  that  it 
will  refuse  to  develope  its  beauty  under  arti- 
ficial cultivation.  From  its  natural  affinity  to 
the  Indian  Azaleas,  it  may  be  submitted  to  a 
similar  mode  of  treatment,  with  every  proba- 
bility of  success.  Thus,  it  should  be  planted 
in  turfy  peat  soil,  mixed  with  sand  and  char- 
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coal  to  secure  in  its  mechanical  texture  the 
requisite  porosity  to  render  it  permeable  to 
water;  it  should  be  potted  after  flowering, 
and  wintered  in  a  cool  dry  greenhouse ;  it 
should  be  assisted  at  the  time  of  its  renewed 
growth  by  a  slight  increase  of  temperature,  such 
as  the  coolest  position  in  a  forcing  house  would 
afford ;  and  this  growth  should  be  perfected 
and  matured  in   the    greenhouse,   where  it 
would  be  more  freely  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere.     Like  most  of  its  con- 
geners, it  will  probably  not  at  any  time  bear 
drought  (extreme)   with    impunity,    though 
when  in  an  inactive  state,  the  opposite  condi- 
tion should  be  as  cautiously  avoided.    Inarch- 
ing is  likely  to  prove  the  readiest  means  of 
propagation  ;  and  as  stocks  for  this  purpose, 
we  should  propose  that  healthy  well-rooted 
young  plants  of  the  common  Pontic  Rhodo- 
dendron, or  the  common  Indian  Azalea,  should 
be  tried. 

FORCING   FLOWER  PLANTS   AND  FRUITS. 


It  has  been  asserted,  and  to  this  day  acted 
upon  by  many,  that  forcing  so  much  weakens 
plants,  that  it  requires  a  season  or  two  to  bring 
them  round  again.  This  strange  notion  tends 
to  the  evil  it  sets  out  upon,  and  causes  what 
is,  thereafter,  considered  proved  by  the  result. 
Let  us  take  a  very  favourite  subject,  more 
mismanaged  in  the  forcing  than  many,  and 
yet  calculated  to  prove  our  case  better  than 
any  other,  because  it  is  so  easily  tried  by  all 
classes. 

The  Bose. — Suppose  we  go  to  the  flower 
markets  for  forced  roses,  we  invariably  find 
them  very  much  drawn  ;  the  shoots  weakly, 
the  stems  unable  to  support  the  flowers :  these 
have  no  sooner  done  flowering  than  they  are 
almost  worthless,  and   why?    Because  they 
have  been  violently  forced.     They  have  been 
grown  in  the  open  ground  until  the  very  sea- 
son they  are  required  to  be  put  out  of  their 
way ;   they  are  necessarily  forced  violently, 
have  to  do  four  or  five  months'  work  in  two 
months,  and,  consequently,  cannot   do  it  so 
welL     They  cannot  in  two  months'  driving 
grow   so  strong   as  when  they  have   their 
natural  time  to  do  it  in  ;  they  are  every  way 
.  depreciated — but  let  us  do  the  forcing  as  it 
should  be  done,  and  they  will  grow  as  strong 
and  as  full  of  bloom,  and  be  as  ready  to  be 
forced  again  seven  years  running,  and  improve 
every  year,  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  open 
ground.     The  truth  is,  that  roses  want  two, 
if  not  three  seasons  to  prepare  them.     Select 
strong  young  plants,  pot  them  in  strong  loam 
and  dung,  with  good  room  for  their  roots; 
plunge  them  in  the  open  air  until  December ; 
now  put  them  in  a  green-house,  prune  all  the 
strong  wood  in  to  the  lowest  two  eyes,  cut  out 


elose  all  the  thm  weakly  shoots,  and  see  that 
they  have  the  genial  warmth  of  the  green- 
house,  plenty  of  air   when  the   weather  is 
warm  enough  to  do  it  safely,  and  water  occasion- 
ally, and  tl^  shoots  will  soon  push  strong  and 
well;  let  any  that  eome  out  weakly  from 
different  parts  of  the  tree  or  bush  be  rubbed 
off,  they  are  of  no  use,  and  only  weaken  those 
which  are.     Of  course  they  will  be  much  for- 
warder   than  those    in    the  open  air,   and 
especially  if  the  weather  be  coM ;  as  soon  as 
the  buds  appear,  remove  them.     The  plant 
must  not  be  weakened  by  blooming  ;  let  there 
be  abundance  of  water  to  sustain  the  growth, 
and  as  soon  as  May  is   pretty  nearly  oat, 
plunge  them  to  their  rims  in  the  open  ground, 
taking  great  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  ibr 
want  of  water:  when   the  grovrth  is  com- 
pleted,  and  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  and 
their  shoots  at  full  length,  let  there  be  no 
more  water  given ;  the  wood  will  soon  ripen, 
and  the  leaves  will  have  fallen  long  before  the 
plants  that  have  been  all  through  their  growth 
in  the  open  air.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  plants  may  be  looked  upon  as  at  rest ; 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  shade.     In 
November  the  roots  may  be  examined,  that  is 
to  say,  the  balls  turned  out ;  and  if  the  roots 
are  matted  round  the  pot,  they  must  be  shifted 
to  pots  of  a  larger  size,  without  disturbing 
the  ball.     All  the  strong  branches  may  be 
again  shortened  to  two  eyes,  all  the  weakly 
ones  cut  close  again ;  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  greenhouse  at  once,  which  will  be  a  month 
sooner  than  they  were  the  previous  year. 
They  will  soon  start  again;    they  must  be 
guarded  from  frost,  or  any  near  approach  to 
it,  as  jealously  as  a  tender  plant;  they  will 
show  their  buds  much  sooner  this  year  than 
they  did  last,  and  you  would  find  them,  if 
allowed  to  go  on  to  bloom,  very  respectably 
grown  compared  to  forced  roses  generally, — 
but  we  take  off  the  buds  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  hold  of  them,  again  to  throw  all  their 
strength  into  the  growth.    They  will  this  year 
be  fully  established,   their  growth   will   be 
strong,  they  may  be  plunged  in  the  open  air 
again  at  the  end  of  May,  and  be  carefully 
tended  as  to  water,  till  their  growth  is  com- 
plete, and  the  leaves  are  turning  ;  now  comes 
another  season  of  rest,  far  earlier  than  they 
rested  last  year.      In   due  time,  when   the 
leaves  are  fallen,  remove  them  to  the  shade 
again,  to  abide  the  period  of  being  set   to 
work;  again  examine  the  balls,  and  if  the 
roots  are  matted,  change  their  pots  to  a  larger 
size,  keeping   to  strong  loam  and  dung  for 
their  compost.     They  may  be  housed  this 
time  in  October,  pruned  as  before,  and  allowed 
to  grow  ;  syringe  them  if  there  is  any  ap 
pearance  of  green   fly,  and  if  this  does  not 
clear    them,    fumigate    them    with   tobacco- 
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smoke,  and  syringe  them  afterwards.  Tbej 
will  make  rapid  advances — let  the  house  be 
kept  through  the  winter  at  forty-five  degrees 
in  the  day,  and  forty  at  night ;  whenever  air 
can  be  given,  and  the  temperature  kept  to 
this,  be  it  so,  for  they  cannot  have  too  much 
air.  The  trees  or  bushes  will  continue  their 
growth,  and  go  up  to  bloom,  without  drawing, 
or  weakening  at  all ;  and  when  in  flower  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing forty-five  degrees.  It  will  be  found  that 
these  roses  want  no  more  support  than  out- 
of-door  ones  in  their  proper  season  ;  and, 
moreover,  they  will  have  now  been  brought 
into  a  regular  early  growth,  which  should  be 
kept  up :  they  will  have  made  their  growth 
xponths  before  those  out  of  doors,  consequently 
will  begin  their  rest  months  before  them,  and 
the  early  seasons  may  be  preserved  as  long 
as  you  please.  The  seasons,  with  all  things, 
may  thus  be  completely  changed.  So  much 
for  roses,  but  it  is  the  same  with — 

Rhododendbons  and  Azaleas.  —  Serve 
them  the  same  as  roses ;  select  them  early,  let 
them  begin  their  growth  earlier ;  destroy  the 
bloom  the  first  season  or  two,  let  them  make 
their  growth  earlier,  and  set  their  bloom,  and 
about  the  third  season  you  will  have  done  what 
jon  have  done  for  the  roses.  Nobody  can  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  plants  can  be  forced 


worse  for  forcing,  when  forcing  is  their  annual 
lot?  There  never  was  a  more  mistaken 
notion;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  effect  of 
doing  a  thing  improperly  is  seen,  and  then  it 
is  assumed  by  the  ignorant  that  a  subject  is 
the  worse,  without  once  thinking  that  the 
difference  between  doing  a  thing  properly  and 
improperly  is  all  that  can  be  spoken  of. 

FoBCiNG  IN  GENERAL  is  improperly  con- 
ducted ;  subjects  are  potted,  they  are  selected 
with  plenty  of  bloom-buds  upon  them ;  they 
are  often  moved  from  the  cold  garden  or  cold 
frame  to  the  forcing-house,  set  to  work  quicker 
than  is  good  for  them,  and  driven  twice  as 
hard  as  they  ought  to  be ;  their  flowers  come 
out  enough  to  answer  the  temporary  purpose 
of  sale,  or  a  short  period  of  bloom  for  orna- 
ment, and  the  plants  all  but  die  under  the 
effort ;  whereas,  if  they  were  gradually  inured 
to  it,  brought  by  d^rees  to  the  transition, 
and  season  after  season  for  the  same  purposes, 
they  would  be  found  as  tractable  as  those 
bloomed  in  their  proper  season,  and  they 
would  come  year  after  year  better  instead  of 
worse.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  plants  are  jumped 
out  of  beds  into  pots,  and  out  of  pits  into 
warm  houses,  they  have  not  a  common  chance 
of  doing  moderately  well,  and  when  they  have 
done  all  they  can  they  are  too  weak  to  recover 
their  strength  for  some  time ;  this  is  not  the 


completely   out    of    their    season,    by    two  |  consequence  of  forcing,  but  the  consequence 


months,  without  some  violence ;  but  if  you 
take  two  or  three  seasons  to  prepare  them  for 
the  change  of  climate,  it  is  the  same  with 
these  as  with  many  other  subjects. 

Vines. — ^Who  that  expects  to  force  grapes 
early  will  do  all  at  once  ?  But  when  vines  are 
forced  a  little  earlier  each  year,  and  you  take 
several  years  to  bring  them  forward,  a  little 


of  forcing  improperly,  and  the  sooner  the 
silly  notion  and  the  bad  management  are  got 
rid  of,  the  better. 

GARDENING  MEMORANDA  FOR  JULY.* 

The  popular  and  now  very  general  opera- 
tion of  rose-budding  is  now  going  on.     The 


earlier  each  season,  you  can  in  time  bring  |  briars  w^mg^^ 

them  to  anything ;  therefore  due  regard  should  ^  '^     '^-*''-*  ™« 

be  had  to  doing  everything  by  degrees.     The 

first  year,  bring  them  a  month  earlier ;  the 

second  year,  bring  them  two  months  earlier ; 

and  so  by  degrees  you  may  almost  reverse  the 

seasons  of  a  house  of  vines,  and  keep  them 

up  to  it  as  healthily  and  as  regularly  as  the 

ordinary  vine  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Fruit  Trees  in  pots  are  just  the  same; 
when  you  have,  after  repeated  forcings,  brought 
them  to  the  season  you  want,  they  will  come 
to  it  as  regularly  as  you  can  wish,  and  all  you 
bave  to  do  is  to  provide  them  proper  pot-room, 
and  no  more.  So  far  from  being  the  worse  for 
forcing,  they  are  the  better  for  it;  they 
rarely  miss  making  and  ripening  their  wood, 
they  seldom  fail  producing  plenty  of  fruit- 
buds,  and,  when  set  to  work  at  the  proper 
time,  seldom  fail  to  produce  their  regular  fruit 
in  season. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Houses.  —  How 
would  these  things  prosper  if  they  were  the 


and  the  greatest  number  of  roses  are  blooming, 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  choosing  from 
them  the  sorts  we  desire  to  propagate.  As  the 
weather  is  generally  very  dry  this  month,  it 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  tying  over  the  bud, 
when  connected  and  properly  secured,  a  little 
bunch  of  damp  moss ;  it  prevents  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  from  drying   the  bud  and 
curling    up  the  bark  ;   and   in    really    hot 
weather   is  of  the   greatest  service  to  the 
operation.     In  the  event  of  the  sun  being  very 
hot,  it  is  worth  while  the  first  few  days  to 
occasionally  wet  the  moss.     "We  have  had  a 
piece  of  roses  so  managed  bud  to  a  plant, 
while  others  not  so  treated  have  in  too  many 
instances  failed  ;  there  is  therefore  no  doubt 
of  its  efficacy.     This  month  and  next,  those 
who  wish  for  dwarf  chrysanthemums  should 
take  off  the  tops  of  plants,  and  strike  them 

*'  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing Operations  for  July  is  published  in  No.  81  of 
the  Horticultoral  Magazine. 
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with  a  little  bottom  heat;  for  the  plants,  having 
made  a  great  part  of  their  growth,  will  not 
grow  much  more  after  striking,  that  is,  if 
properly  managed     Stone-fruit  trees  may  be 
budded  as  well  as  roses.     The  removal  of  all 
useless    shoots    from   wall-fruit    trees,    and 
especially  grape  vines,  and  even  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  where  the  fruit  is  being 
grown  for  exhibition,  are  operations  of  im- 
portance ;   by  removing  the  little  spreading 
shoots  from  gooseberries    and  currants,  and 
thinning  the  fruit,  they  are  to  be  grown  much 
finer,  and  the  wood  they  are  allowed  to  make 
is  much  stronger,  than  when  allowed  to  grow 
their  own  way.  The  planting,  hoeing,  earthing 
up,   weeding,  and  watering,  go  on  as  usual 
in  the  kitchen  garden.     In  the  stove  we  have 
many  fine  exotics  coming  into  bloom ;  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  conservatory  ;  but  it 
must  be  always  remembered,  that  when  any 
very  fine  specimens  of  stove  or  orchideous 
plants  in  flower  are    removed  to  the  con- 
servatory,   there  must  not  be  any  draught 
allowed,  by  opening  the  house  at  both  ends  or 
bottom  and  top;  and  these  stove  plants  should 
be  placed  in  the  warmest  spot,  and  be  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  their  beauty  will 
be  very  transient.     The  greenhouse  is  getting 
bare,  most  of  the  subjects  being  turned  out  of 
doors.     Camellia  Japonica  will  have  made  its 
growth  and  settled  its  bloom  for  next  year  : 
they  will  require  to  be  kept  very  cool,  have 
plenty  of  air,  little  sun,  and  very  little  water, 
nevertheless   they  must    not    be   distressed. 
Some  of  the  subjects  in  the  flower  clumps  and 
borders  will  have  declined  bloom,  and  require 
to  be  replaced  with  others  ;  for  this  purpose, 
always  be  provided  with  plenty  of  cuttings  of 
all  appropriate  plants  :  the  scarlet  geranium 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  class ;  it  can 
always  be  propagated,  it  is  always  in  bloom, 
its  brilliance  is  only  surpassed  by  some  of  the 
scarlet  verbenas.     Many  thin  fruit  trees  to 
bring  the  remainder  larger;  it  is  on  the  whole 
a  good  plan,  if  size  be  an  object.     It  applies 
especially   to   peaches,    nectarines,    apricots, 
cherries   and  plums.     Dahlias    are    making 
rapid  growth  now,  and  unless  constantly  tied 
up  to  proper  stakes,  are  sure  to  suffer  from  the 
wind,  and  oflen  from  their  own  weight  alone. 
The  destructive  earwig  ought  to  be  by  this 
time   extirpated,   for  if  neglected    till   now, 
all  the  vigilance   in   the  world  will  hardly 
sufflce  to  prevent  their  depredations  ;    treat 
the   blooming   carnations   and  picotees  like 
pinks  ;  tie  and  tear  down  the  calyx,  and  regu- 
late the  petals. 

THE  TEMPERATtmE  AT  WHICH  PLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  JULY. 

The  Chreenhouse. — From  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  by  day,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees  by  night 


The  Camervatary. — From  sixty  to  seventj 
degrees  by  day,  and  from  fifty-five  to  sixtj 
degrees  at  night. 

The  Plant-Stave, — ^From  seventy  to  eighty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  at  night 

The  Orchid' House. — The  warm  or  Indian 
house  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees  by 
day,  and  seventy  at  night  The  cool  or 
Mexican  house,  seventy-five  to  eighty  d^rees 
by  day,  and  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees 
at  night 

MAHONIA    OR   BERBERIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  evergreens  in 
cultivation,  at  fii-st  known  as  the  Berberis, 
but  since  by  some  called  Mahonia.  Seedling 
varieties  are  becoming  plentiful  in  this  country, 
and  doubtless  we  shaU  have  them  much  leas 
like  each  other  by*and-by  than  the  species,  as 
they  are  called,  are  at  this  time.  The  varie- 
ties or  species  most  familiar  just  now  are  *. — 

Mahonia_ji/[u^oliumj  known  as  Berberii 
AquifbHum. 

Mahonia  fascicularts^  known  as  BerherU 
pinnata  and  Mahonia  diversifoUa, 

Mahonia  nervosa^  known  as  Berheru 
nervosa  and  Mahonia  glumacea. 

Mahonia  repemsy  known  as  Berberis  r»- 
pens. 

We  have  seen  a  bed  of  seedlings  exhibiting 

a  greater  variety  of  foliage  than  these  four 

present     The  soil  the  plant  thrives  best  in  is 

that  adapted  for  American  plants ;  but  it  may 

be  stronger  with  the  loam,  for  they  will  grow 

very  well  in  one  half  turfy  peat  and  one  half 

sandy  loam.     The  plant  requires  no  other 

care  after  planting  than  enough  to  see  that  it 

does  not  flag  for  water  in  the  heat  of  summer ; 

and  as  branches  are  very  apt  to  shoot  off,  and 

leave  the  rest  of  the  plant  stunted,  care  most 

be  taken  to  stop  any  diing  of  this  sort  directly, 

by  cutting  the  branch  back,  and,  if  neoeasary» 

off  altogether.     It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 

moderately  dwarf  plants,  that  are  so  useful  in 

diversifying  the  front  borders,  for  no  plant 

will  better  bear  the  knife,  if  it  be  required  to 

be  cut  in.     Their  yellow  bloom  is  beautifully 

distributed  over  the  plants  at  the  end  of  every 

shoot ;  and  in  the  spring  the  golden  branohea 

have  a  rich  appearance.     No  plant  is   more 

easily  propagated.     Cuttings  of  ripened  wood 

will  strike  freely  under  a  handglass  in  a  shady 

border,   and   the  lower  branches  root   very 

soon  when  layered.     Indeed,  it  may   oftoiy 

if  not  generally,  be  torn  off  the  parent  plant, 

and  will  bring  away  enough  root  with  it  to 

live,  if  planted  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  but  as 

the  lower  branches  can  be  pegged  down  under 

the  surface  without  spoiling  the  appearance 

for  they  are  always  feathered  to  the  ground 

it  is  better  always  to  do  so,  because   they 
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form  a  better  root,  and  feel  their  remove  less. 
The  seeds  are  ripened  within  purple  berries, 
that  look  as  pretty  as  the  flowers  ;  and  when 
they  are  about  to  fall,  they  should  be  gathered, 
and  saved  in  a  dry  place.     The  seeds  may  be 
washed  out,  and  sown  in  large-mouthed  pots, 
in  the  early  spring,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
or  a  greenhouse.     When  they  are  up  and 
large  enough  to  lay  hold  of,  they  may  be 
planted  out  an  inch  apart,   and  be  allowed 
to  establish  themselves  and  grow  until  they 
touch  each  other,  or  near  about  it,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  proper  beds,  which  can 
be  hooped  over,  to  protect  the  growing  plants 
through  the  winter,  for  in  mild  weather  they 
do  not  cease  growing.     It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  keep  the  frost  from  the 
young  growth  ;  for  however  hardy  the  tree 
may  be  in  a  general  way,  the  young  branches 
may  easily  be  cut  off  by  cold  winds  or  hard 
frost.    In  these  beds  they  ought  to  be  planted 
about  six  inches  apart  all  over  the  surface, 
which  is  most  convenient  when  four  feet  wide 
or  thereabouts.     In  this  bed  they  may  stand 
two  or  three  seasons ;  in  fact,  until  they  touch 
or  nearly  touch  each  other.     From  this  bed 
they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, or  be  transplanted  into  another  bed  a 
foot  apart ;    but  they  will  require  no  more 
protection,  unless  there  are  any  very  hard 
frosts  indeed  ;  for  the  plant  is  turned  out  into 
shrubberies  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  injured  by  the 
ordinary  winters.     The  plants  struck  from 
cuttings  may  be  planted  out  in  just  the  same 
manner,  and  be  treated  in  the  same  way  until 
they  touch  each  other,  when  it  is  quite  time 
to  move  them  into  a  similar  bed,  and  double 
the  distance  from  each  other.     The  shrub 
sets  off  a  border  so  well,  and  gives  such  an 
excellent  diversity  among  the  very  few  good 
things  we  have  got  as  flt  for  the  foreground  in 
well  laid  out  shrubberies,  that  we  should  be 
▼ery  much  inclined  to  plant  liberally  of  them, 
not  less  for  their  diversity  of  foliage  than  the 
different  disposition  of  the  flowers.      The 
plants  raised  from  layers  will  be,  of  course, 
larger  than  those  from  seed  and  those  from 
cuttings,  and  require  a  greater  distance  ac- 
cordingly.    When  these  plants  are  to  be  put 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  there  must  be 
as  much  as  half  peat  mixed  with  the  ordinary 
earth  for  a  distance  of  a  good  two  feet  dia- 
meter, and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  so  that  the 
hole  may  be  dug  nine  inches,  which  may  be 
called  a  spit  deep,  and  the  soil  laid  on  one 
side.     The  next  spit,  if  good,  may  be  loosened 
up,  and  mixed  with  as  much  peat  as  will  fill 
up  the  hole  ;  but  if  the  bbttom  spit  be  bad, 
throw  it  out  and  carry  it  away,  and  mix  peat 
with  the  top  spit,   and  fill  the  hole  up  for 
planting  in  the  centre. 


AL8TR0MKEIA. 

This  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most 
showy  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  frame  plants, 
and  some  are  all  but  hardy.  At  one  time 
it  was  brought  into  repute,  by  the  offer  of 
prices  for  them  at  floral  exhibitions,  but  from 
some  cause  or  other  they  fell  into  disrepute, 
and  we  rarely  see  them  now  in  collections. 
The  principal  species  are  : — 

Acutifolia,  red  and  yellow,  flowering  in 
September,  nearly  hardy  climber. 

Aurantiaca,  orange,  flowering  in  June, 
greenhouse. 

Edulis,  red,  flowering  in  July,  stove 
climber. 

Flos  Martini,  white  and  purple,  flowering 
in  June,  stove  perennial. 

Hssmantha,  orange  and  red,  flowering  in 
July,  stove  perennial. 

Hirtella,  red  and  yellow,  flowering  in  July, 
hardy  climber. 

Ligtu,  scarlet,  flowering  in  March,  stove 
perennial,  fragrant. 

NeiUii,  pale  rose,  flowering  in  June,  green- 
house perennial. 

Oculata,  rosy  purple,  flowering  in  June, 
greenhouse  climber. 

Ovata,  red  and  yellow,  flowering  in  June, 
hardy  climber. 

Pallida,  pink  red,  flowering  in  June,  green- 
house perennial. 

Pauciflora,  orange  and  green,  flowering  in 
September,  stove  climber. 

Pelegrina,  striped,  flowering  in  July,  green- 
house perennial. 

Psittacina,  crimson,  flowering  in  Septem- 
ber, frame  perennial. 

Pulchella,  otherwise  Hookerii,  scarlet, 
flowering  in  June,  stove  perennial. 

Pilose,  scarlet,  flowering  in  October,  stove 
perennial. 

Rosea,  pink,  flowering  in  July,  stove 
perennial 

Salsilla,  green  and  crimson,  flowering  in 
June,  stove  climber. 

Acutifolia  aurea,  yellow,  flowering  in  Sep- 
tember, frame  climber. 

Barclayana,  orange,  flowering  in  July, 
frame  perennial. 

Berteroana,  pale  pink,  'flowering  in  July, 
frame  perennial. 

Bicolor,  flowering  in  September,  stove 
perennial. 

Chilensis,  pink,  flowering  in  July,  frame 
perennial. 

Errembaultii,  white  spotted,  flowering  in 
August,  frame  perennial. 

Besides  these,  there  are  English  seedlings  : 
some  of  which  are  improvements  on  the  sorts 
from  which  they  were  raised  ;  but  the  subject 
has  never  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by  many 
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persons,  so  that  little  or  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  them.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  in- 
creased hj  their  roots,  which  are  parted  ; 
others  from  cuttings,  which  strike  freely. 
Thej  all  thrive  in  the  same  compost :  turfy 
peat,  rich  loam  from  rotten  turfs,  and  sand, 
in  equal  proportions.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained  with  crocks  one-thinl  of  the  depth  up, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  side  and 
begin  to  mat  together,  shifted,  however  onlj 
one  size  at  a  time.  These  plants,  according 
to  their  respective  stations  in  the  greenhouse 
or  stove,  maj  be  grown  prettj  fast  until  they 
occupy  twelve-size  pots,  and  when  they  are 
beginning  to  rise  for  bloom,  they  must  be 
freely  watered.  If  the  flower  is  very  abun- 
dant, liquid  manure  will  be  of  service,  as  it 
will  afford  extra  nourishment,  (put  as  the 
plant  most  requires  it,)  and  greatly  increase 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  render  the  colours  more 
brilliant.  They  must  have  as  much  air  as 
possible  and  all  the  sun,  until  the  colours  are 
showing,  when  they  must  be  slightly  shaded 
to  prevent  the  petals  burning.  After  the 
bloom  is  over,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  parted  if  increase  is  wanted,  and 
if  not,  shifted  to  a  larger  size.  When  parted, 
the  smallest  piece  with  a  bit  of  root  to  it 
will  make  a  good  plant.  These  portions  should 
be  potted  in  as  small  sized  pots  as  they  will 
go  in,  because  room  for  wintering  is  an  object, 
but  as  they  fill  with  roots  they  must  be 
changed  to  larger  sizes ;  when  the  plants 
fairly  fill  up  a  twelve-sized  pot,  they  form 
very  noble  objects,  and  show  a  mass  of  bloom 
very  desirable  in  an  exhibition  or  a  con- 
servatory. Many  put  out  the  small  parted 
plants  into  the  border  in  front  of  a  hot-house, 
to  grow  there  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  only 
pot  them  just  in  time  for  their  winter  q[uarters. 
The  seeds,  whether  imported  or  saved  in 
£ngland,  have  to  be  sown  in  the  spring  in 
wide-mouthed  pots,  thinly  scattered,  and  when 
large  enough  may  be  pricked  out  half-a-dozen 
in  a  pot,  so  as  to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  apart 
In  these  pots  they  may  be  grown  till  they 
touch  one  another,  when  they  may  be  pott^ 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  be  treated  like  other 
plants. 

THE  GARDEN  DAISY  AND    ITS   CULTURE. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  prettiest  of 
hardy  spring  flowers,  and  the  great  variety 
renders  it  interesting.  It  is  rejected  by  many, 
not  for  its  lack  of  beauty,  but  because  it  is  so 
hardy,  so  prolific,  and  consequently  so  com- 
mon, that  no  value  is  attached  to  it.  The 
double  varieties  are  the  only  ones  cultivated 
in  gardens.  They  may  be  classed  among  the 
very  few  subjects  that  form  good  edgings  to 


beds,  borders,  and  clumps.  They  are  cpnatanti j 
spreading  or  increasing  by  offsets,  which  root 
of  themselves,  and  therefore  separate  with  the 
greatest  facility.     They  may  be  planted  for 
edgings,  four  inches  apart,  and  in  one  season 
they  join  by  spreading.     They  grow  in  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  bloom  freely  in  May  and 
June.     There  are  several  very  distinct  varie- 
ties, red  and  white  with  stiff  quilled  petals, 
and  others  of  the  colour  with  flat  but  narrow 
petals,  making  a  better  formed  flower.    There 
are  also  monster  kinds  of  flowers  with  small 
blossoms  all  round  the  large  one;  these  are 
commonly    called    hen-and-chicken    daisies. 
The  roots  should  be  parted,  so  that  there 
shall  be  only  one  heart  in  any  piece ;  those 
may  be  planted  out  in  beds  six  inches  apart, 
or  on  the  edges  which  they  are  to  form  four 
inches  apart,   merely  being  dibbled  in  and 
the  earth  well  closed  about  their  roots ;  and 
here  they  may  remain  until  they  are  too  thick; 
these  roots  are  generally  quite  large  enough  to 
part  into  half-a-dozen  or  more  separate  plants, 
by  merely  tearing  the  hearts  asunder  with 
their  roots  to  them,  and  if  any  of  them  happen 
to  come  away  without  any  root,  it  will  soon. 
strike  new  ones.     In  forming  edgings,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  colour  and  seasons  ;  thej 
ought  not  to  be  mixed,  but  when  used  for 
edgings  to  geometrical  or  uniform  gardens,  the 
different  colours  may  be  used  to  the  different 
beds,  taking  care  that  the  same  colour  is  used 
uniformly  to  give  a  proper  effect.     Thus,  if 
the  beds  be  formed  in  series   of  six  alU^e, 
not  less  than  three  should  be  of  a  colour,  and 
those  alternately  ;    if  they  are  in  series   of 
eight,  they  should  be  four  alike,  and  they 
alternately  ;  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  the 
eye  than  an  awkward  and  ununiform    dis- 
position of  colours.     If  this  neglected  plant, 
however,  were  not  so  common,  it  would  rank 
before  a  hundred  less  brilliant  subjects  and 
less  permanent  bloomers,  for  it  possesses  some 
advantage  over  many:  its  extreme  hardiness, 
its  indi&rence  to  where  it  is  placed,  in  what 
it  is  grown,  and  the  length  of  time  it  con- 
tinues in  flower. 

AMERICAN    ALOE. 

The  popular  notion  that  this  plant  blooms 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years,  is  altogether 
erroneous ;  but  that  it  is  some  years  before  it 
is  large  enough  to  flower  is  very  certain.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  plant  can  be  grown  to  a 
large  size  from  a  sucker  in  a  few  years ;  and 
if  we  could  spare  the  room,  and  the  subject 
were  grown  in  a  stove,  the  flowering  could  be 
greatly  hastened :  but  it  is,  comparatively^  a 
hardy  green-house  plant,  and  will  stand  out-of- 
doors  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  under  such 
treatment  grows  very  little  more  in  seven  years 
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than  it  could  be  grown  in  one  season.  Let 
any  one  who  wishes  to  try  the  experiment 
place  one  in  a  stove,  and  see  the  progress  it 
makes,  compared  with  a  similar  one  put  out  of 
doors.  It  will  be  soon  obvious,  that  if  early 
maturity  were  a  desirable  otject,  the  stove  is 
its  place :  but  it  is  prized  as  an  object  for  the 
lawn,  and  will  bear  any  degree  of  cold  short 
of  a  frost,  which  kills  it  outright  if  allowed  to 
attack  it  long  enough.  We  have  seen  one 
brought  up  from  a  sucker,  and  bloomed  in 
fifteen  years ;  so  that  the  question  of  a  hundred 
years  is  out  of  count  altogether.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  its  fellow,  that 
had  been  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  winter 
seasons,  and  on  the  lawn  through  aU  the 
summers,  had  not  flowered  seven  years  after- 
wards ;  nor  had  it  attained  the  size  at  the  end 
of  tiiis  period  which  its  fellow  had  attained 
the  year  before  it  bloomed.  To  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  flower,  with  all  its  boasted 
curiosity  and  grandeur,  may  be  attributed  the 
carelessness  with  which  the  growers  treat  it, 


and  the  disappointment  which  is  naturally 
felt  when  a  noble  plant  rises  for  bloom,  be- 
cause the  specimen  is  thereby  destroyed.  In 
point  of  beauty  the  Yuccas  are  superior,  be- 
cause these  flowers  are  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  plant,  and  much  more  noble  in  respect 
to  the  general  structure.  The  advent  of  an 
aloe  blooming  is  generally  much  talked  of, 
and  the  idea  of  a  thing  flowering  only  once  in 
a  century  induces  much  curiosity;  but  we 
never  yet  saw  the  visitors  gratified.  There 
has  always  been  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment by  those  who  never  saw  one  before,  and 
those  who  have,  only  go  to  see  if  there  be  any 
remarkable  difference  between  the  new  one  and 
those  which  they  have  before  observed.  The 
stem  is  very  tall ;  the  branches,  on  which  the 
flowers  appear  by  hundreds,  are  horizontally 
disposed  and  somewhat  curious;  but  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  so  decidedly  insignificant, 
that  they  hardly  of  themselves  form  objects  of 
interest  as  compared  with  the  stem  or  the 
plant 
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Yavda  suavis,  Lindley  (sweet-scented 
Tanda). — Orchidacese  §  Yandeae-Sarcanthidae. 
— A  very  handsome  epiphytal  species,  with  a 
stout  erect  habit,  producing  on  each  side  the 
stem  stout  leathery  strap-shaped  leaves.  The 
llowers  are  borne  in  short  loose  racemes,  and 
are  very  handsome ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
spathulate,  bent  iMickwards  at  an  angle  of 
about  120  degrees,  the  petals  being  so  twisted 
as  to  present  the  principal  part  of  their  back 
to  the  eye ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  convex,  the 
middle  lobe  deeply  bifid.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  white,  with  reddish-brown  marbling 
and  blotching,  the  base  of  the  lip  deep  violet, 
becoming  paler  towards  the  apex.  The  flowers 
are  very  durable,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
Native  of  Java.  Introduced  in  1847,  by 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter.  Flowers  in  spring 
and  summer.  Culture. — ^Requires  a  stove; 
tUrfy  peat  soil,  in  an  open  pot  or  basket,  or  to 
be  fixed  to  a  block  of  wood ;  propagated  by 
dividing  the  plant. 

Fhaiits  callosus,  Lindley  (thick-lipped 
Phaius). — Orchidacess  §  EpidendresB-Bletidae. 
—  This  species  a  good  deal  resembles  the 
pretty  well-known  Pkaius  grandifolius^  or 
Bhtia  TankervilluB,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
It  has  the  same  terrestrial  habit  as  that  plant, 
but  the  flowers  are  somewhat  less  numerous ; 
their  col<fur  is  dull  reddish  brown^  just  tipped 
with  dingy  white,  and  the  lip  is  white,  with 
a  tinge  of  pink,  a  dark  purple  spot  beneath, 
and  a  little  yellow  on  the  spur,  which  is  two- 
lobed ;  the  lip  is  truncate,  or  almost  two-lobed 
at  the  end,  with  a  thick  callous  line  passing 
down  the  middle.  Native  of  Java.  Intro- 
49. 


duced  in  1846.  Flowers  in  March.  It  is  the 
Limodorum  caUostan  (Blume).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  stove;  to  be  potted  in  turfy  peat 
soil;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Yanda  puscovibidis,  Lindley  (brown-and- 
green  Yanda). — Orchidaceae  §  Vandea&-Sar- 
canthida). — ^An  epiphytal  species,  with  the 
evergreen  habit  common  to  this  genus.  The 
leaves  are  two-ranked,  and  in  form  long  and 
narrow,  cut  at  tlie  end  into  two  unequal  acutish 
points.  The  flowers  grow  in  lateral  racemes 
of  five  or  six  together  ;  the  sepals  are  oblong, 
round  at  the  end,  and  quite  fiat ;  the  petals 
clawed,  obovate,  and  slightly  crisped  at  the 
edges ;  the  colour  of  these  parts  is  dull  brown, 
with  a  little  greenish  yellow  on  the  edge  of 
the  petals;  the  lip  is  pure  greenish  yellow, 
and  has  two  narrow  erect  lobes  at  the  base,  is 
contracted  about  the  middle,  and  flattened, 
roundish,  and  retuse  at  the  end;  there  are 
five  furrows  on  the  convex  base.  The  flowers 
have  a  fishy  smelL  Its  history  is  not  known. 
Introduced  before  1848.  Flowers  in  spring. 
It  has  been  flowered  by  Mr.  Bassett,  gardener 
to  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Culture.— 
Requires  a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil,  in  an  open 
basket,  or  to  be  fixed  to  a  block  of  wood ; 
propagated  by  dividing  the  plant. 

Jatbopha  podagbica,  Hooker  (gouty- 
stalked  Jatropha). — Euphorbiace®  §  Croto- 
nea. — A  curious  and  not  unornamental  shrub, 
with  a  singularly  gouty  distorted  stem  and 
branches,  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more 
in  height.  The  stem  is  much  and  irregularly 
swollen  at  the  base,  succulent,  and  pale 
greenish  brown ;  the  branches  are  also  swoUen 
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at  the  base,  and  are  roand,  green  and  suceo- 
lent ;  the  main  stem  and  the  older  parts  of  the 
branches  are  marked  with  the  scars  of  the 
fallen  leaves,  almost  obliterated,  while  the 
younger  parts  exhibit  the  much  larger  scars 
of  recentlj-shed  leaves,  having  on  each  side  a 
persistent  glandularlj-fringed  stipule.  The 
leaves,  of  which  only  a  few  appear  at  one 
time,  and  whi<;h  grow  on  long  petioles,  are 
cordate,  peltate,  deeply  five-lobed,  and  quite 
smooth.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  large  cyme 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  forming  a  flattish 
head,  four  or  five  inches  across;  they  are 
small,  but  numerous,  and  of  a  rich  orange- 
scarlet,  so  that  they  have  a  very  showy  cha- 
racter. Native  of  Santa  Martha,  in  New 
Grenada.  Introduced  to  Kew  about  1847. 
Flowers  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Culture, — Requires  a  cool  dryish  stove^  or 
warm  greenhouse ;  sandy  loam,  well  drained ; 
propagated  by  planting  portions  of  the  steibs 
as  cuttings,  in  sand,  allowing  them  to  become 
a  little  dried  before  planting. 

Anopterus  olandulosa,  LabiUardiere 
(glandular-leavedAnopterus). — ^Escalioniaceie. 
—A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  apparently 
not  reaching  a  large  size,  having  stoutish 
round  branches,  and  rather  dark,  green  ob- 
ovato- lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  borne  chiefly 
at  the  extremities  of  the  new  shoots ;  in  the 
young  state,  the  leaves  are  fringed  with  glan- 
dular teeth.  The  flowers  grow  in  racemes 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  they  ex- 
ceed in  length,  the  racemes  being  at  first 
covered  by  large  membranous  coloured  deci- 
duous bracts ;  the  flowers  consist  of  six  con- 
cave petals,  which  form,  as  it  were,  little 
hollow  cups ;  they  are  white  tinged  with  rose, 
and  upwards  of  two  dozen  are  produced  in 
each  raceme.  Native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Introduced  originally  in  1823.  Flowers  in 
winter,  and  early  spring.  Culture, — Pro- 
bably half-hardy  ;  suitable  for  a  conservatory, 
or  conservatory  wall ;  loam  and  peat ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Thtrsacanthus  btrictus,  Neee  Von 
JEsenbeck  (upright  Thyrse-flower).  —  Acan- 
thaceas  {  EchmatacantheaB-Gendarusseae. — ^A 
very  handsome  half- shrubby  plant,  of  upright 
habit,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  branched  in  the  lower  parts.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  a  span  or  more  in  length,  and  of 
an  oblong  figure,  much  acuminated  at  the 
apex,  and  tapering  also  to  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  which  become  dongated  into  a 
raceme  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long ; 
the  stem  in  this  part  is  of  a  purplish  colour. 
Along  this  stem  the  flowers  grow  in  pseudo- 
whorls  ;  they  are  rich  scarlet,  tubular,  ap- 
proacliing  to  funnel-shaped,  with  a  limb  of  four 
ovate,  obtuse,  spreading  segments,  the  upper 


of  which  is  bifid.  Native  ooantry  unknown, 
supposed  to  be  from  Honduras.  Introduced 
from  the  Continent  about  1847.  Flowers  in 
February  and  March.  This  plant  is  the 
TT^yreacantkut  Lemairianus  (Nees) ;  and  the 
JEranthemum  coccineum  (Lemaire);  and  it 
would  also  appear  to  be  cultivated  in  gardens, 
under  the  names  of  Aphelandra  tongtMcapOy 
and  Jueticia  tongtracemoea^  and  sometimes  as 
Salpixantha  eoccinea^ — a  very  different  thing. 
Culture, — Requires  a  stove ;  peat  and  loam ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed. 

CoBTKOCABPUS  iJEyi6ATA,^ors<0r(smooth- 
leaved  Gorynocarpus). —  ?  Myrsinaeesd. — ^A 
tree,  growing  in  its  wild  state  farij  feet  or 
more  in  height,  with  rounded  spreading 
branches,  upon  which,  according  to  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham,  *'.  the  eye  of  the  traveller  rests 
with  pleasure^  by  reason  of  its  rich  dark 
glossy  leaves,  and  highly  ornamental  growth." 
The  leaves  are  large,  alternate,  obovate,  en- 
tire, and  very  smooth.  The  flowers  grow  in 
a  thyrse-like  terminal  panicle,  and  are  nume- 
rous, small,  and  green.  They  are  succeeded 
by  a  plum-like  fruit,  of  which  the  drupaceous 
coat,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  is 
eaten  by  the  natives;  the  nut,  or  kernel,  also^ 
when  deprived  by  steaming  and  maceration 
in  salt  water  of  the  poisonous  property  it  is 
said  to  possess,  is  held  in  considerable  estima- 
tion ;  but  if  eaten  without  this  preparation,  it 
produces  severe  spasmodic  pains,  convulsions, 
and  sometimes  death.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 
Introduced  originally  in  1823.  Flowers  in 
May.  It  is  also  called  3ferretia  htcida  (So- 
lander);  and  Karaka^  by  the  New  Zealanders. 
Culture,  —  Requires  a  greenhouse ;  peat  and 
loam ;  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Gesnera  libanensis,  Morren  (many- 
flowered  Gesnera). — G^sneracead  {  Gresnereae. 
— A  beautiful  little  plant,  growing  but  a  few 
inches  high,  with  simple  or  very  slightly 
branched  stems,  bearing  the  leaves  mostly  in 
the  upper  part,  in  a  rosulate  manner;  these 
leaves  are  obovate  lanceolate,  rigid,  and  some- 
what wrinkled  or  puckered,  rough,  with  mi- 
nute points,  which  turn  white  when  dry; 
they  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  deeply 
and  unequally  serrated.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils,  on  separate  stalks,  and  are 
tubular,  swollen  in  the  middle,  a  little  decurved 
at  the  extremity,  with  an  oblique  month,  and 
a  limb  of  five  nearly  equal  segments;  they 
are  slightly  hairy,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour.  Native  of  Cuba.  Introduced  in  1847. 
Flowers  in  autumn.  It  bears  the  names  of 
Conradiajlorihunda  (Paxton) ;  and  Rytido^ 
phi/llumjtortbutidum  (Van  Houtte).  Culture, 
— Requires  a  stove ;  loam,  peat  and  sand ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  and 
placed  in  heat 
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MuTisiA  ILICIFOLIA,  Hookcr  (hollj-leaved 
Mutisia). — Asteraces  §  Labiatiflone-Mutisia- 
ces. — A  very  pretly  plant,  valuable  from  ita 
being  of  evei^reen  habit,  and  forming  a  good 
cover  against  a  wall,  not  being  liable  to  become 
naked  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  scandent  plant, 
rising  to  a  considerable  height,  with  angular 
stems  and  branches,  and  alternate,  oval,  rigid 
leaves,  cordate  and  amplexicaul  at  the  base, 
and  truncate  at  the  apex,  where  the  midrib 
is  extended  into  a  long  tendril.  The  flowers 
are  terminal  and  axillary,  growing  singly, 
with  a  long  cylindrical  involucre  of  loosely 
imbricated  scales,  and  a  ray  of  few  rose- 
coloured  florets,  which,  though  not  very 
showy,  are  pretty,  and  very  dintinct  in  their 
appearance.  It  is  a  very  free -flowering 
plant.  Native  of  Chili  and  Coquimbo.  In- 
troduced about  1832.  Flowers  in  summer. 
Culture. — ^Nearly  hardy ;  suitable  for  a  wall, 
and  also  for  a  greenhouse  conservatory ;  turfy 
peat  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
sand,  and  placed  in  heat. 

MicoNiA  usoPHTLLA,  De  CandoUs  (tail- 
leaved  Miconia). — Melastomaceas  §  Mdasto- 
meas-Miconiese. — ^A  branching  shrubby  plant 
<}f  moderate  stature,  not  remarkable  for  gaiety. 
The  stems  are  branched,  and  bear  oblong 
leaves,  which  are  prolonged  into  a  long  narrow 
point,  and  are  marked,  as  is  common  to  the 
plants  of  this  order,  with  several  longitudinal 
veins,  or  nerves ;  in  this  case,  there  are  three 
of  these  nerves  in  each  leaf.  The  flowers 
grow  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  rather  smaU  size,  white,  with  a 
bunch  of  yellow  stamens.  Native  of  Brazil. 
Introduced  before  1848.  Flowers  in  summer. 
It  is  also  called  Rhexia  caudata  (Schrank). 
Culture. — ^Reqnires  a  stove  ;  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  and 
placed  in  heat. 

THE  ROTAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.  - 

Thb  Royal  Botanic  Society  having  selected 
a  title  which  leaves  the  public  to  suppose  that 
their  (Committee,  at  least,  have  some  pretension 
to  botanical  knowledge  as  distinct  from  horti- 
culture, it  behoves  that  body  to  exercise  some 
small  amount  of  caution  in  exhibiting  named 
specimens  without  having  themselves  previ- 
ously examined  them.  It  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that,  among  the  fashionable  multitude 
who  flocked  to  the  garden  on  the  14th  of  June, 
there  may  have  been  some  young  botanist  who 
went  thither,  not  solely  to  admire  the  gor- 
geous display  of  exotics,  but  to  verify  his  own 
researches  in  indigenous  botany.  If  this  'were 
the  case,  he  must  have  gone  home  greatly 
disheartened,  inasmuch  as  he  has  now  found 
aU  the  labour  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
mosses  and  lichens  to  have  been  thrown  away. 
On  the  high  authority  of  the  Royal  Botanic 


Society,  all  the  plants  in  his  carefully  studied 
herbarium  are  wrongly  named.  We,  however, 
venture  to  recommend  our  young  naturalist 
not  to  throw  up  his  favourite  study  in  disgust, 
— he  is  quite  right  in  his  names  ;  the  plants 
which  he  calls  mosses,  are  mosses,  and  his 
lichens  are  lichens  ;  it  is  the  Society  which 
is  wrong  :  "  the  dog  it  was  that  died."  We 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  member 
of  the  managing  Committee  is  so  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  British  botany  as  even  to 
have  glanced  at  the  trumpery  coUection  of 
cellular  plants  exhibited  on  that  occasion, 
and  sanctioned  its  admission  ;  but  we  do  say, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  the  body 
above  named,  to  allow  any  specimens  to  be 
exhibited  unless  either  the  sender  is  entitled 
to  some  consideration  as  a  botanist,  or,  if  he 
be  unknown  to  them,  unless  his  labels  undergo 
a  rigid  examination  by  some  person  qualified 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  their  correct- 
ness. Thus  much  the  fellows  of  the  Society 
generally  are  entitled  to  claim.  The  origin 
of  these  remarks  is  to  be  traced  to  a  collection 
of  about  fifty  dried  specimens  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  pasted  on  white  boards  and  exhibited 
in  the  booth  which  contained  the  roses — why 
in  this  particular  locality  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  carpenters  who  arranged 
the  stands  (we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Committee  were  otherwise  engaged  at  the 
time)  were  wits  in  their  way,  and  constructed 
from  the  combined  moss  and  roses  a  detest- 
able pun.  Of  these  fifty  specimens,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  not  one  was 
correctly  named;  not  merely  were  species  con- 
founded, not  merely  were  generic  names 
interchanged  ;  but  in  several  instances,  plants 
had  names  assigned  to  them  which  belonged 
to  another  order  /  As  well  as  the  throng  would 
allow  us,  we  examined  the  miscellany,  and 
made  the  following  notes  : — Sphagnum  a^cu* 
tifolium  was  called  "  Tortula  muralis ;"  <S»cy- 
phopfwrus  pyxidatus  was  called  '*  JPolytri^ 
chum  nanum ;"  Cladonia  rangiferina  in  one 
instance  was  labelled  **  Sphagnum  acutifo- 
Hum,"  in  another  "  Orthotrichum  crispum/' 
and  a  third  specimen  "  Bryum  capillare  ;*'* 
Hypnum  capillare  was  named  ^'  Polytrichum 
unaulatumf"  another  specimen  of  the  same 
was  labelled  "  Polytrichum  umigerum  ;**  Di- 
dymodon  purpureus  was  marked  "  Hypnum 
cuspidatum**  and  '<  Orthotrichum  striatum** 
(sic),  &c.  &c  Sec  As  many  of  our  readers, 
probably,  are  not  cryptogamic  botanists,  we 
will  bring  the  enormity  of  the  foregoing 
blunders  fully  before  them,  by  translating 
them  into  English  ;   we  shall  then   have  a 

*  We  could  not  get  near  enough  to  assare  onrwlves 
whether  the  two  laat  were  forms  of  C.  rangiferina,  or 
gpecimena  of  another  epedes  :  certainly  they  wero 
lichens. 
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cauliflower  labelled  "  Vmui  looking-glau," 
a  white  lily,  "  $nom  drop ."  three  specimens 
of  daisy  will  be  labelled  severally  "  American 
aloe,"  "  bullruih,"  and  "  pieony  ;"  two  turnipa 
will  be  named  severally  "  Sweet-mUiaTn,"  and 
"  clove  pink;"  and  two  platei  of  gooseberries 
will  figure  as  "  apjihs"  e.aA  "ckerriei."  There 
is  not  one  atom  of  exaggeration  in  the  above 
parallel  ;  we  therefore  think  ourselves  quite 
justified  in  recommending  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  either  to  stop  their  undignified  flirta- 
tion and  change  their  names  at  once,  or  if 
they  are  content  with  their  present  condition, 
to  walk  somewhat  more  circumspectly  ;  we 
profess  ourselves  lovers  of  mosses  and  lichens, 
and  will  not  allow  them  to  be  called  by  other 
than  their  honest  names  with  impunity. 


ORCHIDS  FOB  HOVSE  DECORATION. 

In  the  minda  of  most  persons  unversed  in 
the  mysteries  of  gardening  science,  orchida- 
ceous plants  and  hothouses  seem  to  have  a 
necessary  and  indissoluble  connexion.  It  is, 
however,  beginning  to  be  experienced  by  those 
who  are  more  familiar  wiih  these  objects  than 
the  class  of  persons  Just  referred  to,  that  this 
is  not  really  the  cose.  In  fact,  it  ia  a  scertained, 
not  only  that  many  kinds,  and  some  of  these 
among  the  more  handsome  that  are  known  of 
this  exceedingly  remarkable  family,  may  be 
grown  entirely  in  an  atmosphere  by  no  means 
oppressively  charged  with  heat ;  but  even  that 
a  still  larger  number  may  be  employed  when 
they  arc  in  bloom,  for  the  decoration  of  living- 


rooms,  for  which  purpose,  iu deed,  the  pecnliar 
texture  as  well  as  elegant  i^pearance  of  mtuaj 
render  them  well  adapted. 

The  remarks  whidi  follow  tend  (o  illusbvte 
this  point ;  they,  as  well  as  the  engrsTiog  at 
the  head  of  tliis  paper,  are  taken  from  the 
Oardener't  Chronicle. 

"  You  say,  Mr.  Reader,  that  you  should 
like  to  cultivate  Orchids,  but  that,  greatly  si 
you  admire  them,  you  cannot  encounter  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  houses  in  which  th^ 
are  grown — that  the  wetness  of  the  floors,  and 
the  drip  overhead,  so  frequently  present  in 
them,  are  sufficient  to  deter  you  from  entering, 
and  that  from  want  of  a  more  general  blootn, 
they  are  not  adapted  for  that  display  of  flower 
you  are  so  fond  of  witnessing,  and  which  alone 
repays  you  for  the  expenae  of  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  Let  us  think  over  the  matter 
a  littl<%  and  perhaps  whibt  I  allow  many  of 
your  objections,  I  may  state  advantages  whidi 
may  alter  your  opinion,  and  indnce  you  to 
commence  their  cultivation.  What  plant  is 
there  that  you  can  bring  into  the  dwelling- 
house  and  keep  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even 
a  month  in  an  inhabited  room,  and  in  winter 
time,  widiout  injuring  it?  This  may  be  done 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  beautiful  family 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  and  with  a  littie 
watchfulness  you  will  do  them  good  instead 
of  harm.  In  the  accompanying  illuatration 
you  have  a  basketful,  overflowing  with  flowers. 
It  hangs,  as  you  will  observe,  to  a  bracket 
fitting  into  a  socket,  and  attached  to  the  wall 
above  the  mantelpiece.  It  c<»itains  Deadro- 
bium  pulchellnm  purpureum,  a  native  of  the 
East  Lidies,  and  a  plant  of  the  easiest  cultiva- 
tion. There  it  hung  and  ornamented  my  room, 
for  these  two  weeks,  whilst  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chimney-piece  hung  that  queen  of 
Orchids,  the  Phaltenopsis  amabtlis,  with  ita 
flowers  3^  inches  across,  of  the  purest  whit^ 
and  of  the  moat  elegant  shape.  It  is  true  that 
at  this  time  of  year  [April}  the  weather  is 
mild,  but  in  the  depth  of  winter  you  could 
have  found  me  as  gay,  or  more  eo,  if  number 
of  plants  is  considered  ;  fori  remember  that 
at  one  time  I  had  Lcelia  autumnalis,  two  fine 
plants,  one  on  each  side,  a  good  specimen  of  ■ 
variety  of  Brasavola  glauca,  a  pretty  plant  of 
OdoutogloBsum  membranacenm,  and  a  basket- 
ful of  the  ever-flowering  Epidendrum  Skinneri. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  reminds  me  of  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  the  value  of  these 
plants  as  ornaments  to  a  room.  I  once  lent 
a  specimen  of  this  species  to  a  lady,  to  help  to 
adorn  her  table  for  a  party.  Two  weeks  a^er, 
I  called,  intendiag  to  bring  it  home,  I  found 
its  flowers  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  well  soaked  it 
with  tepid  water,  and  left  it  with  her  i  and 
two  weeks  after  that  hod  it  back  as  fresh  ■• 
the  day  it  went  from  the  Orchid-house.     To 
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nnime,  70U  will  observe  that  in  wiater,  in  the 
coldest  weather,  the  chimney -shaf\  haa  been  so 
warmed  with  the  fire  of  the  day,  that  it  radi- 
ates abuodant  warmth  to  protect  the  plants 
dnring  the  night.  Experience,  that  beat  of 
teachers,  convinces  me  that  Orchids  taaj  be 
safely  introduced  into  such  a  situation,  and 
their  beauty  enjoyed,  whilst  all  without  ia 
storm  and  cold.  How  frequently  have  I, 
before  retiring  to  bed,  sat  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender  and  my  eyes  on  these  lovely  plants, 
Mtd,  remembering  tkeir  naiive  habitat,  been 
transported  back  in  imagination  to  far  distant 
lands,  where,  after  lying  beneath  the  grateful 
shade  of  tropical  regetation,  I  have  speculated 
on  what  might  be  my  fate  and  fortunes  in 
days  to  come;  but  never,  in  my  wildest  flights 
of  fancy,  did  I  picture  myself  sitting  at  an 
English  fireside,  with  the  productions  of  these 
burning  climes  blooming  above  my  head.   You 


say  that  your  objection  is  unanswered  as  to 
their  making  no  general  display.    I  grant  that 

the  proportion  of  plants  in  bloom  to  those  not 
in  flower  is  very  small ;  but  then  you  must 
remember  that  in  a  general  collection  there  are 
always  some  displaying  their  beauties,  which, 
gathered  together  in  a  room,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted  to  show,  will  amply  reward  you  for 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  cultivation. 
And  then  look  at  their  wonderful  character  ; 
see  that  FhaJienopsis ;  were  I  to  hide  the  leavea 
and  flowers,  you  would  say  it  was  only  a  block 
of  wood  with  a  little  dry  moss  and  dead-look' 
ing  kind  of  roots  upon  it,  and  yet  from  that 
apparently  lifeless  mass  spring  the  broad  green 
leaves  and  these  two  spikes  of  flowers,  fit  to 
adorn  the  brow  of  the  Queen  of  England  her- 
self. Go  build  yourself  a  small  house  and 
begin,  and  sura  I  am  that  you  will  please  the 
ladies  of  your  family,  if  no  one  else." 


GESNERA  LIBANENSIS. 


GsBKKRA  LIBAHSNSIS,  Aforrm  (many- 
flowered  Giesnera.)^Gesneraces  §  Gresnerete. 

Among  the  many  species  of  Gesnera  which 
are  in  cultivation,  there  are  some  few  of  a 
remarkably  dwarf  habit,  and  producing  an 
immense  number  of  flowers.  Of  that  character 
is  the  Oetnera  libanensit,  as  the  accompany- 
ing representation,  prepared  from  a  beautiful 
plate  recently  published  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  will  bear  evidence. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  the  pro- 
per generic  name  of  this  plant.  Sir  W.  J. 
Ilooker,  id  the  work  jost  referred  to,  adopts 


the  name  above  quoted,  which  appears  to  have 
been  applied  by  Morren  in  the  Ghent  Annals ; 
but  he  remarks  of  the  plant,  that  "  it  ill  agrees 
with  true  Geanera,  rather  with  certain  West 
Indian  species  in  our  Herbaria  {6.  Kobra, 
Swartz,  and  6.  humilit  and  acaulit,  Linnreus), 
which  are  referred  to  Conradia  by  Martins 
and  De  CandoUe,  though  probably  without 
BufGcient  examination.  No  family  deserves  a 
more  thorough  revision  than  that  to  which 
our  present  plant  belongs."  In  Mr.  Faxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany  it  is  published  uuder 
the  name  of  Conradia  floribunda,  but  nei- 
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ther  does  the  plant  appear  to  agree  property 
with  this  genus,  for  in  Conradia  proper  certain 
glands  are  wanting  which  are  present  in  this 
plant.  The  revision  to  which  Sir  W.  Hooker 
alludes  would  probably  result  in  the  separa- 
tion of  this  and  some  other  species  as  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  Besides  these  names,  the  plant 
has  borne  in  the  Belgian  Gardens  the  name 
of  RytidopkyUum  JhribuThdum^  but  with  the 
genus  Rytidophyllum  it  does  not  accord 
either  in  character  or  habit. 

The  species  is  a  dwarf  evergreen  shrubby 
plant,  of  neat  habit,  growing  in  fact  but  a 
few  inches  high.  The  stems  are  simp}e^  or 
very  slightly  branched,  and  are  clothed  with 
smallish  but  spreading  leaves  of  an  obovate 
lance-shaped  figure,  collected  chiefly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  in  a  rosulate  manner  ; 
these  leaves  are  of  a  rich  green,  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  somewhat  firm  or  rigid, 
wrinkled  or  puckered,  rough  on  the  surface, 
with  minute  points,  and  very  coarsely  and 
unequally  serrated  on  the  margin.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  short,  but  shaggy  with  rufous 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  freely : 
specimens  two  inches  high,  and  four  inches 
across,  often  have  as  many  as  a  dozen  blos- 
soms at  one  time  expanded,  and  these  last  for 
some  time  in  perfection ;  they  are  produced 
freely  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  blos- 
som being  attached  by  a  separate  stalk,  which 
is  hairy,  and  furnished  at  the  base  with  long 
narrow  linear  bracteas.  The  individual  blooms 
are  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  but  are  not  at 
all  concealed  by  the  latter  ;  they  are  tubular, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bulging  out 
about  the  middle,  and  beyond  that  somewhat 
decurved,  so  that  the  mouth  has  an  oblique 
direction ;  the  limb  consists  of  five  small 
spreading  lobes,  which  are  rounded,  ciliated, 
and  nearly  of  equal  size  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich 
scarlet.  '<The  size  of  the  flower,  its  deep 
and  rich  scarlet  colour,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  protrudes  itself  from  amongst  the 
fine  green  foliage,  make  it  one  of  the  prettiest 


little  things  we  have  lately  seen."— -So  writes 
Mr.  Paxton. 

This  Oesnera  libanensis  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  Cuba,  whence  it  was  introduced  to 
the  Belgian  Gardens,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Kew.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  a  plant  bearing  this  name  was  also  dis- 
persed in  London  during  1847,  at  an  auction 
sale  of  plants  brought  over  from  some  part  of 
the  continent.  It  produces  its  blossoms  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

A  stove  temperature  is  required  by  this 
plant  to  aid  its  full  development.  After  it 
has  done  flowering,  it  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  and  oool,  in  order  to  afibrd  it  a  season  of 
rest ;  this  will  happen  during  the  spring 
months.  It  may  then  be  repotted,  and  set 
growing  in  a  plant-stove  or  mild  hot-bed  frame, 
where  it  may  be  placed  near  the  glass,  so  as 
to  enjoy  a  pretty  liberal  degree  of  exposare 
to  the  light  Similar  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  exposure  to  light  should  be  continued* 
as  far  as  practicable,  throughout  the  period  of 
its  growth.  A  compost  of  turfy  peat  and 
turfy  loam  in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  sufll- 
cient  sand  to  render  it  porous,  will  suit  it ; 
or  it  may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
light  ri<£  vegetable  mould,  the  latter  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  peat  earth  and  sand. 
Being  altogether  a  small  phlnt,  it  must  not  be 
overpotted,  and  the  pots  must  in  all  cases  be 
well  drained  ;  it  would  be  advantageous  also 
to  intermix  amongst  the  compos!  &  good  pro- 
portion of  charcoal  broken  up  to  the  size  of 
nuts.  A  pot  six  inches  across  the  top  would 
be  large  enough  for  a  very  large  plant ;  and 
this  ought  to  have,  at  the  bottom,  about  two 
inches  thick  of  materials  for  drainage.  The 
plants  must  be  moderately,  not  excessively, 
watered  ;  and  when  at  rest,  rather  sparingly 
than  otherwise.  It  may  be  increased  by 
planting  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots, 
in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in  a  hotbed  frame, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  sun.  A  bell- 
glass  is  not  at  all  essential  to  success. 
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Wb  have  been  often  told  that  we  are  opposed 
to  science,  because  we  insist  upon  the  fact, 
that  thousands  may  be  very  fond  of  a  garden 
without  understanding  botany,  and  tens  of 
thousands  become  good  gardeners,  with  no 
more  education  than  is  afibrded  at  a  parish 
school.  But  we  never  were  opposed  to  science ; 
we  have  ridiculed  the  science  displayed  by 
men  of  no  practice,  in  writing  of  things  they 
evidently  did  not  understand ;  and  we  have 
had  the  temerity  to  contradict  professors  who, 
relying  upon  a  theory  of  their  own,  give  in- 
structions that  can  never  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice.    Like  the  English  Agricultural  Society, 


we  want  practice  with  science.  Drawing- 
room  farmers,  and  writing  gardeners,  may 
mangle  the  language  of  science,  and  fancy 
themselves  authors,  because  they  re-write 
lessons  of  better  men  in  other  words,  and 
occasionally  omit  what  appear  to  them  un- 
important matters,  but  which,  in  practice,  may 
make  all  the  difierence  between  success  and 
failure.  The  principles  of  gardening  cannot 
be  too  well  understood.  Mr.  Johnson's  work 
is  worth  reading  and  studying,  but  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  he  says ;  indeed  it  is  seldom  we 
can  agree  altogether  with  compilers,  and  in 
this  light  we  look  upon  the  "  Principles  of 
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Gardening.**  We  do  not  come  to  an  original 
thought.  The  brains  of  others  have  been 
woven  into  something,  and  the  work  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  all  other  theoretical  produc- 
tions. The  author,  however,  avows  its  origin^ 
He  mentions  the  names  of  the  principal  lumi- 
naries of  horticulture,  from  Bacon  down- 
wards>  and  then  he  sajs  : — 


**  It  has  been  mj  endeavour  tp  concentrate 
and  arrange  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
the  above-named  disciples  of  nature  in  the 
following  pages, — adding  such  rays,  derived 
from  lesser  lights,  as  aid  to  render  the  whole 
more  luminous,  and  such  links  of  experiments 
and  observations  from  similar  sources  as  make 
the  work  more  connected  than  it  would  be 
without  their  aid. 

**  In  the  arrangement  of  this  work  I  might 
have  followed  the  more  obvious  plan  of  com- 
mencing with  a  description  of  the  seed,  and 
the  promotion  of  its  production;  but  I  found 
that  the  order  adopted  enabled  me  to  pursue 
more  readily,  and  more  progressively,  the 
phenomena  and  practices  to  be  explained  and 
illustrated. 

**  A  few  gardeners  may  still  exist  who  ven- 
ture to  think  science  useless — as  there  once 
existed  a  devotee  of  fashion  who  wondered 
why  it  was  not  always  candle-light ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  gardeners  are  now  men  of 
science,  endeavouring  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  every  practice^  and  the 
supposed  cause  of  each  effect.    To  those  differ- 
ing from  them  I  might  name,  if  it  would  not 
be  invidious,  nearly  all  the  most  successful  of 
our  modem  gardeners.     To  a  man,  these  are 
well  acquainted  with  gardening's  relative  sci- 
ences.    I  forbear  from  mentioning  names, 
but  I  may  remind  my  readers,  without  fear- 
ing to  offend,   of  two  departed  savatu,  M. 
Lavoisier,  and  our  fellow-countryman,   Mr. 
Knight.    Lavoisier,  the  linnseus  of  chemistry, 
cultivated  his  grounds  in  La  Vendue  on  scien- 
tific principles,  and  in  a  few  years  their  annual 
produce  doubled  that  from  equal  spaces  of  his 
neighbours'  soil.    Mr.  Elnight  has  scarcely  left 
a  department  of  our  horticulture  unimproved, 
by  that  combination  of  scientific  with  practical 
knowledge  which  he,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man,  had  united  in  his  own  mind. 

''  It  beikovea  every  gardener  to  follow  in 
their  steps,  for  though  the  great  men  who  have 
gone  before  have  done  much  for  gardening, 
jet  still  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
We  still,  on  most  points,  do  and  must  ever, 
see  through  a  glass  darkly;  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  any  one  should  refrain  from  the 
effort  to  elicit  a  ray  towards  diminishing  the 
obscurity — and  we  may  all,  without  fear  of 
misspending  our  labour,  continue  to  act  as  if 
botany  could  still  furnish  something  new,  and 


as  if  chemistry  and  physiology  had  still  some 
secret  to  reveal  to  the  inquirer." 

The  work  of  compilation  is  always  tedious, 
and  some  minds  are  calculated  for  it,  while 
others  disdain  a  task  which  appears  the  jour- 
ney-work of  literature;  nevertheless,  such  men 
are  usefuL  Mr.  Loudon  has  in  hia  **  Ency- 
dopsMiia  of  Gardening"  given  us  nearly  all 
that  has  been  written  to  the  point  on  the  cul- 
ture of  many  plants;  so  far  we  have  a  valuable 
book,  in  which  we  find  what  we  could  only 
otherwise  attain  by  taking  down  a  hundred- 
weight of  books  from  the  shelves,  even  if  we 
could  find  a  library  that  contained  them  all, 
which  is  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Johnson  has,  in 
this  book,  concentrated  as  much  information 
as  would  cost  us  months  of  labour  to  get  at, 
if  we  wanted  to  get  at  it  He  begins  with 
**  sowing,"  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  seeds 
and  their  nature ;  from  this  he  proceeds  with 
the  root,  stem  and  branches,  the  leaves, 
sap,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed  ;  diseases  of  plants, 
death,  and  decomposition.  In  the  article  on 
sowing,  we  are  favoured  with  Mr.  Loudon's 
list  of  the  greatest  age  at  which  certain  seeds 
vegetate,  namely: — 


^'  One  year.  Peas,  beans,  kidney  beans, 
carrot,  parsnip,  oraches,  herb-patience,  rhu- 
barb, elm,  poplar,  and  willow. 

<'  Two  years,  Badish,  salsafy,  scorzonera, 
purslane,  the  alliums,  cardoon,  rampion,  ali- 
sander,  love  apple,  capsicum,  egg-plant 

"  Three  years.  Sea-kale^  artichoke^  lettuce, 
marigold,  rue,  rosemary. 

«  Four  years,  Brassicas,  skirret,  spinach, 
asparagus,  endive,  mustard,  tarragon,  borage. 

*'  Five  and  six  years,  Burnet,  sorrel,  pars- 
ley, dill,  fennel,  chervil,  hyssop. 

"T<e»  years.  Beet,  celery,  pompion,  cu- 
cumber, melon. 

*'  Now  in  this  list  generally,  as  already  ob- 
served, those  with  t^e  most  of  nitrogenous 
matters  among  their  component  parts,  are  the 
first  to  decompose,  and  consequently  lose  their 
vitality ;  and  those  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  starch  and  lignin,  or  more  carbonaceous 
constituents,  retain  their  germinating  power 
the  longest,  and  for  the  evident  reason,  that 
such  are  less  prone  to  decay." 

— useful  information,  though  we  had  before 
received  it  from  Mr.  Loudon.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  cross-breeding,  we  give  a  few  lines, 
which  shows  that  scientific  gentlemen  are  not 
always  right: — 

*<  14.  Plants  nearly  related,  that  is,  closely 
similar  in  the  structure  of  their  various  parts, 
are  those  only  which  will  immediately  impre^- 
nateeach  other ;  but  it  is  impossible,  at  present, 
to  say  what  families  of  plants  may  or  may  not 
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be  brought  into  fertile  union  through  inter- 
mediate crosses.     A  very  short  time  ago  the 
azalea  and  rhododendron  were  thought  in- 
capable of  such  union,  but  this  opinion  is  now 
exploded,  for  Rhododendron  ponticum  has  been 
fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  Azalea  sinensis, 
and  the  progeny  between  that  evergreen  and 
this  deciduous  shrub  is  the  previously  un- 
known phenomenon,  a  yellow  rhododendron. 
Though  such  unions  may  be  effected,  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  Mr.  Knight  in  anticipating 
that  the  progeny  will  be  mules,  incapable  of 
producing  offspring.     It  is  quite  true  that 
many  plants,  said  by  botanists  to  be  distinct 
species,  have  between  them  produced  fertile 
seeds  ;  but  I  incline  decidedly  to  the  opinion, 
that  this  fact  demonstrates  that  they  are  not 
distinct  species,  but  only  deviations  from  a 
common  origin.     For  example,  the  peach  and 
almond  are  considered   distinct    species  by 
botanists,   yet  the  fruit  of  both  and  of  the 
nectarine  have  been  borne  spontaneously  by 
the  same  tree.     *  I  cannot,'  says  Mr.  Knight, 
'  by  any  means  admit  that  plants  ought  to 
be  considered  of  originally  distinct  species, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  found  to 
have  assumed  somewhat  different  forms  or 
colours  in  an  uncultivated  state.     The  genus 
Prunus  contains  the  P.  armeniaca,  P.  cerasus, 
P.  domestica,  P.  insititia,  P.  spinosa,  P.  sibi- 
rica,  and  many  others.     Of  Uiis  I  feel  per- 
fectly confident,  that  no  art  wUl  ever  obtain 
offspring  (not  being  mules)  between  the  Prunus 
armeniaca,  P.  cerasus,  and  P.  domestica ;  but 
I  do  not  entertain  much  doubt  of  being  able 
to  obtain  an  endless  variety  of  perfect  off- 
spring between  the  P.  domestica,  P.  insititia, 
and  P.  spinosa ;  and  still  less  doubt  of.obtain- 
ing  an  abundant  variety  of  offspring  from  the 
P.  armeniaca  and  P.  sibirica.    The  former,  the 
common  apricot,  is  found,  according  to  M. 
Begnier,  in  a  wild  state  in  the  oases  of  Africa. 
It  is  there  a  rich  and  sweet  fruit  of  a  yellow 
colour.     The  fruit  of  the  P.  sibirica,  seeds  of 
which  came  to  me  last  year  from  Dr.  Fischer 
of  Gorenki,  is,  on  the  contrary,  I  understand, 
black,  very  acid,  and  of  small  size :  but  never- 
theless if  these  apparently  distinct  species  will 
breed  together,  and  I  confidently  expect  they 
will,  without  giving  existence  to  mide  plants, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  plants 
of  one  and  the  same  species,  as  I  have  done 
relatively  to  the  scarlet,  the  pine,  and  the  Chili 
strawberries.     Botanists  may  nevertheless,  if 
they  please,  continue  to  call  these  transmutable 
plants,  species ;  but  if  they  do  so,  I  think  they 
should  find  some  other  term  for  such  species  as 
are  not  transmutable,  and  which  will  either  not 
breed  together  at  all,  or  which  breeding  to- 
gether give  existence  to  mule  plants.' " 

Here  we  have  it  said  on  the  authority  of 


Mr.  Knight,  but  with  the  author^s  avowed 
opinion  that  he  was  right,  that  offspring  of 
the  azalea  and  rhododendron  would  not  seed. 
We  remember  well  Mr.  Smith  of  Norbiton 
affirming  the  contrary,  and  he  raised  a  vast 
number  of  the  yellow  rhododendron  by  means 
of  the  yellow  azalea.  With  one  more  extract 
we  shall  close  our  notice.  It  is  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive  to  very  young  gardeners, 
but  familiar  enough  to  the  mass  :— 


"  Scarcely  an  annual  exists  which  usually 
dies  at  the  close  of  the  season,  after  ripening 
its  seed,  but  may  be  made  to  retain  a  vigorous 
existence  if  its  inflorescence  be  removed  as 
speedily  as  formed.  Mignonette  is  a  very 
familiar  example,  for  this  may  be  allowed  to 
bloom,  but  if  its  flower  stalks  be  cut  down 
before  the  seed-vessels  are  perfected^  it  be- 
comes woody  and  shrubby,  and  will  live  and 
bloom  for  three  or  more  successive  years-  If 
allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  dies  the  same  au- 
tumn. The  common  nasturtium  is  an  annual ; 
but  the  double  nasturtium,  says  M.  DeCan- 
dolle,  has  become  a  perennial,  because  its 
flowers,  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  producing 
seeds,  do  not  exhaust  the  plant,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  every  annual,  rendered  double  bj 
cultivation,  will  become  a  perennial 

*<  This  explains  why  fruit  trees  are  weak- 
ened, or  rendered  temporarily  unproductive^ 
and  even  killed,  by  being  allowed  to  ripen  too 
large  a  crop  of  fruit,  or  to  *  overbear  them- 
selves,' as  it  is  emphatically  termed  by  the 
gardener. 

"The  thinning  of  fruit  is,   consequently, 
one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the 
garden,  though  one  of  the  least   generally 
practised.     On  the  weaker  branches  of  the 
nectarine  and  peach,  an  average  space  of  nine 
inches  should  be  between  each  brace  of  fruit, 
and  on  the  most  vigorous  wood  of  the  most 
healthy  trees,  they  should  not  be  nearer  than 
six  inches.     This  enforcement  of  the  import- 
ance of  thinning  fruit,   is  not  intended  to 
be  confined  to  the  two  trees  specified ;  it  is 
equally  important  to  be  attended  to  in  all  other 
fruit-bearers,  but  especially  the  vine,  aprioot, 
apple,  and  pear.     It  should  be  done  with  a 
bold,  fearless  hand — and  the  perfection  of  that 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  will  amply  reward 
the  grower  in  the  harvest  time  for  the  ap- 
parent sacrifice  now  made.     But  he  will  not 
reap  his  reward  only  in  this  year ;  for  the  trees 
thus  kept  unweakened  by  over-production, 
will  be  able  to  ripen  their  wood  and  deposit 
that  store  of  inspissated  sap  in  their  vessels, 
so  absolutely  necessary  for  ^their  fraitfulness 
next  season." 

We  thank  Mr.  Johnson  for  taking  a  good 
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deal  of  pains  to  produce  «  book  that  is  not 
ill  ftdapted  for  schools  ;  there  are  many  good 
lessona  worth  learning,  and  to  give  it  to  a 
youth,  would  be  to  muke  him  begin  at  the 


right  end  of  gardening,  that  ia,  to  make  him 
understand  why  this  operation  produces  that 
result,  and  ao  make  him  well  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  accounting  for  every  thing. 


MUTISIA  ILICIFOLrA. 


MuTisiA  1LICI70UA,  Hooker  (holty-leaTcd 
Mutisia).  — Aateraceto    {    Labiatiflorfe-Muti- 

Au  illustradon  of  this  plant  was  published 
iome  yeara  ago  (1829)  in  Hooker's  Botanical 
JUuceUany,  and  recently  another  has  appeared 
mVax.tffa'B  Magazine  of  Botany  ;  the  former 
having  been  made  from  dried  specimens  pre- 
served from  the  wild  plants,  and  the  latter 
from  plants  which  appear  to  have  been  for 
some  years  growing  in  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land. Though  not  a  very  showy  subject,  it 
ia  quite  desirable  in  gardens,  from  its  distinct 
and  striking  habit  and  appearance.  The 
engraving  we  have  provided  represents  a  por- 
tion of  aflowering  shoot  detached  from  its  root. 

Of  this  pretty  genas  there  are  several  known 
species,  and  three  are  said  to  be  introduced  to 
English  gardens,  but  neither  of  them  are  at 
all  common;  indeed,  they  are  very  rarely 
seen.  N^evertheless,  they  appear  to  be  (Ul 
curious  plants,  which  wotdd  be  very  desirable 
olgects  of  cultivation. 

The  present  subject  is  a  plant  of  scandent 
or  climbing  habit,  and  grows  to  a  considera- 
ble nze  and  height  nnder  favourable  condi- 
tiono.  It  is,  moreover,  a  neat  grower,  pro- 
dncing  numerous  branches,  and  an  abundance 
of  its  Uoasoms.    Both  the  stems  and  bnmches 


are  somewhat  angular,  and  are  furnished  with 
leaves  of  a  very  singular  form  and  character ; 
they  are  borne  alternately  along  the  branches, 
and  are  of  hard  leathery  texture,  oval,  with 
the  base  cordate  and  clasping  the  stem,  the 
margin  deeply  cut  with  spinous  teeth,  and  the 
apex  truncated,  or  eut  off  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  midrib,  the  lattu'  being  pro- 
longed beyond  the  leaf  into  a  tendril  three  or 
four  inches  long.  The  flowers,  or  flower- 
heads  rather,  are  large  and  showy,  and  grow 
singly  at  the  end  of  the  principal  and  ail  the 
little  lateral  branches.  In  this  and  all  com- 
poNte  plants,  what  is  called  the  flower  is  in 
reality  a  little  bunch  of  flowers.  The  struo- 
ture  is  thus : — On  the  outside  is  a  series  of 
several  rows  of  scales,  which  form  what  is 
called  the  involucre ;  in  this  cose  there  are 
three  or  four  rows  of  these  ecales,  which  are 
of  a  broadly  ovate  figure,  with  a  lanceolate 
apex,  and  are  loosely  placed  in  an  imbricated 
form,  forming  a  cylindrical  involncre.  'Withia 
this  involucre  is  placed  a  row  of  strap-shaped 
florets — as  the  individual  flowers  of  composite 
plants  are  termed — which  are  two-lipped ;  the 
larger  lip  flat,  standing  outwards  all  round, 
and  the  other  towards  the  centre,  not  very 
apparent:  these  florets,  of  which  there  are 
from  dght  to  ten  in  the  row,  are  of  a  pretty 
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rose  colour.  In  the  interior  of  these  again,  is 
a  centre  of  erect  tubular  yellow  florets,  which 
become  two-lipped,  with  projecting  anthers. 
When  fullj  expanded,  these  flower-heads  are 
upwards  of  two  inches  across. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  Coquimbo,  and 
also  of  Chili,  from  whence  it  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Low, 
nurseryman  of  Clapton,  some  few  years  since. 
It  has  not,  however,  become  common,  although 
it  has  many  qualities  to  recommend  it : — It 
is  evergreen  ;  it  is  nearly  hardy  ;  its  habit  is 
good,  not  being  liable  to  become  naked  at 
bottom  ;  it  flowers  very  freely ;  it  is  well 
suited  for  a  wall.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Boy, 
jun.,  of  Aberdeen,  has  had  a  plant  for  some 
years  against  a  south  wall  in  his  garden,  where 
it  has  stood  with  no  other  protection  than  the 
wall  itself  has  afibrded,  and  flowered  freely 
every  year.  If  it  will  do  this  at  Aberdeen,  it 
will  do  so  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  to  soil,  it  appears  to  prefer  good  peat 
without  any  admixture,  unless  indeed  it  be  a 
little  sand  to  render  it  porous,  if  it  be  at  all 
of  an  adhesive  character.  In  soil  of  this  kind, 
if  placed  in  other  respects  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, it  will  make  annual  shoots  of  four 
feet  in  length.  Good  turfy  peat  soil  is  the 
best  material,  therefore,  that  can  be  had  as  a 
medium  for  its  roots  ;  and  this  should  be  well 
drained  by  artificial  means,  wherever  any,  the 
least,  necessity  for  such  artificial  drainage 
exists.  The  success  of  exotic  plants  not  quite 
hardy,  when  placed  in  the  open  air  of  our 
climate,  supercharged  as  this  is  with  moisture 
at  the  periods  most  trying  to  vegetable  life, 
lies  almost  entirely  in  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  any  kind  of  superfluity  at  the  root  is 
removed.  There  are,  of  course,  many  means 
of  eflecting  this  end  which  are  locally  prefer- 
al^e,  but  one  of  the  best  is  to  place  the  com- 
post for  the  roots  on  the  original  surface, 
making  provision  at  the  same  time  for  the 
removal  of  anything  like  stagnant  moisture. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  in  sand,  and 
placed  under  glasses,  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  sixty  or  seventy 
degrees,  the  usual  precautions  being  observed 
to  prevent  the  cuttings  perishing  from  accu- 
mulated damp.  When  once  established  for  a 
few  years,  the  plants  are  said  to  be  removed 
with  difficulty. 

There  are  two  situations,  at  least,  to  which 
this  may  be  introduced  with  propriety.  One 
is,  against  a  conservatory  wall,  in  company 
with  other  choice  flowering  plants.  Here,  of 
course,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
remove  the  excess  of  moisture  from  the  soil ; 
and  the  branches  should  be  regularly  trained, 
and  moderately  thinned  if  they  become  too 
much  crowded  in  any  part.     It  does  not  ap- 


I  pear  that  any  protection  is  required,  althougliy 
if  the  situation  is  naturally  at  all  unfavoura- 
ble, it  may  be  well  to  protect  to  some  slight 
degree.  The  other  situation  is  as  a  climber 
on  the  pillars  of  a  conservatory  where  such 
plants  as  camellias,  acacias,  roses,  in  fact, 
hardy  greenhouse  plants,  only  are  grown.  For 
this,  its  evergreen  habit,  curious  foliage,  and 
pretty  flowers,  would  make  it  very  desirable. 


An  Abstract  of  Reports^  Papers,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  with  original  notes  by 
F.  H.  S. 

Tropical  Fruits.— Not  to  mention  our 
pine-apples,  which  are  said  to  surpass  in 
flavour  those  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Longan 
is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
have  ripened  its  fruit  at  Mr.  Knight's,  of  Lee 
Castle,  near  Kidderminster,  in  1816  ;  the 
fruit  of  the  Loquat  has  repeatedly  been  per- 
fected in  England  ;  at  Wjnnstaj,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wjnn,  the  Banana  fre- 
quently produces  its  bunches  of  yellow  fruit  ; 
and  the  Chinese  Guava  and  Yellow  Jambu 
regularly  bring  forth  their  crops  in  Mr.  Catt- 
ley's  conservatory  at  Barnet. 

Culture  of  the  Persian  Melon,  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. — ^Experiment  on  the 
Melon.  —  The  variety  of  Melon  which  I 
proposed  to  cultivate,  was  a  Persian  kind, 
chiefly  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  Its  form  is  nearly 
that  of  a  cucumber,  acquiring  frequently  more 
than  a  foot  in  length,  and  weighing  about 
seven  pounds.  It  possesses,  in  my  estima- 
tion, very  great  excellence  as  a  fruit ;  but  it 
is  of  very  difficult  culture,  the  blossoms  not 
setting  freely :  and  the  fruit,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  thinness  of  its  skin,  being  very 
subject  to  decay  prematurely  in  the  damp  at- 
mosphere of  an  ordinary  hot-bed  :  and  I  had, 
on  these  accounts,  for  some  years  wholly  ceased 
to  cultivate  it. 

My  plants  were  not  planted  till  late  in  the 
spring,  and  therefore  did  not  produce  blos- 
soms capable  of  aflbrding  fruit  till  the  second 
week  in  July  ;  and  it  had  to  grow  and  ripen 
under  a  very  cloudy  sky.  £^ch  plant  was 
placed  by  itself  in  a  pot  of  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  in  its  widest  part,  and  of 
about  a  foot  deep,  inside  measure,  the  mould 
in  them  being  very  rich  and  light,  and  c<m- 
stantly  kept  sufliciently  moist  with  manured 
water  ;  and  the  number  of  pots  was  equal  to 
the  number  of  Melons  which  I  proposed  that 
my  hot-bed  should  contain  at  one  time.  These 
pots  were  supported  at  the  south  and  lowest 
side  of  the  bed,  about  fourteen  inches  below 
the  glass  roof ;  and  the  plants  were  trained 
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upon  a  trellis  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
roof,  and  parallel  to  it.  By  these  means,  and 
bj  giving  to  each  plant  a  similar  extent  of 
space,  I  expected  U)  see  each  Melon  swell, 
and  be  equallj  well  fed  and  ripened  ;  and  I 
calculated  npon  the  further  advantages  of 
being  able  to  give,  or  to  withhold,  water  from 
each  plant  according  to  the  state  of  growth, 
or  approaching  maturity  of  its  fruit :  and  also 
upon  that  of  being  able  to  introduce  other 
pots  and  plants,  as  soon  as  I  had  gathered  the 
produce  of  each  plant.  Mj  success  in  every 
respect  wholly  exceeded  my  expectations,  the 
bed  proving  an  instrument  of  much  greater 
powers  than  I  had  calculated  upon  ;  and  I  was 
assured  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  first  sup- 
plied me  with  seeds  of  the  variety,  (which  he 
had  brought  from  Persia,)  that  he  had  never 
seen  plants  of  more  healthy  growth,  nor  with 
fruit  better  sweUed,  even  in  its  native  climate. 
The  only  enemy  with  which  the  gardener  will, 
I  believe,  have  to  contend,  is  the  red  spider, 
and  against  the  attacks  of  this  he  must  guard 
his  plants,  by  frequently  sprinkling  their  leaves 
lightly  with  clear  warm  water. 

I  had  a  singular  opportunity  in  this  experi- 
ment of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  truth  of  an 
opinion,  which  I  gave  many  years  ago,  that 
every  leaf,  even  the  most  distant,  of  a  Melon- 
plant,  contributes  to  feed  its  fruit.  One  of  my 
plants  exhibited  appearances  which  led  me  to 
conclude  that  a  fruit  was  set,  and  was  swelling 
rapidly  upon  it.  My  gardener,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  very  positive  that  no  such  fruit 
existed  ;  and  having  myself  searched  in  vain 
to  find  it,  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  my 
opinion ;  this  however  I  resumed  upon  ob- 
serving the  habit  of  the  plant  two  days  after- 
wards, when  I  ordered  the  lights  to  be  taken 
ofiT,  and  every  branch  to  be  minutely  exam- 
ined ;  it  was  then  discovered,  that  a  Melon,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  straggling  branch,  had 
fallen  through  the  trellis,  and  was  hanging 
half  a  yard  below  it.  In  this  situation,  it  had 
been  entirely  shaded  by  the  crowded  foliage  of 
another  plant ;  but  nevertheless  it  had  grown 
in  less  than  fourteen  days  to  be  nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  it  weighed  at  least  four  pounds. 
That  it  had  derivM  the  material  necessary  to 
its  rapid  growth  from  the  sap  of  the  parent 
plant  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted :  and  the 
evidence  that  the  most  distant  part  of  the  plant 
contributed  to  feed  it,  is  certainly  extremely 
strong ;  for  the  fruit  grew  at  the  distance  of  at 
least  six  feet  from  those  parts  of  the  plant 
which  led  me  to  infer  its  existence. 

I  have  at  difierent  periods  made  an  immense 
variety  of  experiments  to  ascertain  by  what 
organs,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  life- 
less inorganic  matter,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  roots  of  plants,  becomes  converted  into 
their  true  sap,  or  living  vegetable  blood  ;  and 


the  result  of  every  experiment  has  led  me  to 
believe,  that  in  all  cases  where  plants  possess 
leaves,  as  distinct  organs,  it  is  in  such  organs 
alone,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  that  this 
process  takes  place.  The  powers,  which  roots 
of  various  forms  and  cuttings,  and  other  de- 
tached parts  of  plants,  possess  of  emitting 
foliage,  have  appeared  to  me  wholly,  in  all 
cases,  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  true  sap, 
previously  deposited  within  them.  Like  the 
cotyledon  of  seeds,  they  appear  to  be  reservoirs 
only,  which  contain  but  never  create  :  and  it 
has  been  long  ascertained  that  seedling  plants 
perish,  or  at  best  scarcely  retain  life,  if  de- 
prived of  their  cotyledons,  even  after  the 
radicle  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  soil, 
and  the  elongated  plumule  has  reached  its 
surface ;  a  discovery  which  appears  to  be 
universally  given  to  Bonnet ;  but  which  be- 
longs to  Malpighi. 

In  an  experiment  which  I  made  some  years 
ago,  a  single  Melon,  of  the  Rock  Canteloup 
variety,  grew  upon  a  plant  which  occupied 
more  than  thirty  feet  of  the  surface  of  a  hot- 
bed, but  under  green  grass  of  ordinary  quality, 
where  it  acquired  the  weight  of  thirteen  and 
a  half  pounds,  having  during  its  growth  given 
the  whole  plant  fidl  employment,  and  ap- 
parently put  the  services  of  every  leaf  into 
requisition,  though  some  of  them  grew  at 
nearly  six  feet  distance  from  it. 

[There  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  anything 
extraordinary  in  this  matter.  On  wall  fruit 
trees,  and  on  standards,  the  finest  fruit  is 
almost  invariably  found  to  be  those  most  dis- 
tant from  the  root,  and  if  the  fruit  takes  all 
the  nourishment,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  portion  of  the  plant  nearest  the  root  should 
feel  the  lack  of  that  return  of  sap  of  which 
some  theorists  talk  so  much.} 

Grafting  and  Budding  Roses;  bt  Jean 
Baptists  Van  Mons,  M.D. — Van  Mons  says, 
for  grafting,  scions  are  used  of  such  a  thick- 
ness that  when  fitted  they  may  equal  the  stock 
in  diameter  ;  by  making  the  slit  short  of  the 
axis  of  the  stock,  the  slenderest  scions  may  be 
used.  The  scion  is  to  be  cut  on  both  sides, 
so  as  to  form  an  elongated  wedge,  and  the 
bark  of  the  stock  must  be  made  to  fit  the  graft 
on  both  sides;  a  ligature  is  afterwards  applied, 
of  fine  bass,  made  water-proof  by  pressing  it 
first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next 
through  one  of  alum.  The  ligature  is  finally 
covered  with  a  coat  of  marly  clay  mixed  with 
old  slaked  lime,  and  moistened  with  white  of 
egg  beat  up  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water. 
This  material  is  applied  with  a  hair  pencil. 
The  best  stocks  for  this  mode  of  grafting  are 
the  shoots  of  any  kind  of  Garden  Rose. 

We  employ  in  Flanders  the  same  mode  of 
grafting  with  the  Dog-Rose,  only  taking  the 
precaution  that  the  cleft  be  of  sufficient  depth 
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to  allow  the  cut  edge  of  the  scion,  which  is  | 
immediately  above  its  cut  part,  to  rest  firmlj 
upon  the  wood  of  the  stock.     The  ligature  in 
this  case  is  of  bass,  and  we  cover  it  with  white 
mastic,  made  of  Burgundy  pitch,  white  wax, 
and  boiled  turpentine,  with  or  without  a  little 
white  size.     Black  mastic  imbibes  heat  too 
much  when  exposed  to  the  sun.     The  Rose 
may  be  budded  very  well  in  the  spring,  if  the 
buds  are  extracted  with  a  small  portion  of 
wood  adhering  to  them.     For  this  purpose 
scions  are  cut  before  winter,  and  stuck  into  the 
ground,  till  the  moment  when  in  spring  the 
bark  of  the  stock  will  run.     To  prepare  the 
bud  we  make,  firstly,  a  transverse  cut  into  the 
wood  a  little  below  an  eye,  which  incision  is 
met  by  a  longer  cut  downwards,  conmiencing 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  eye,  care  being 
taken  that  a  portion  of  wood  is  removed  with 
t^e  bark;  this  bud  is  inserted  into  the  bark  of 
the  stock,  which  is  cut  like  an  inverted  T 
thus,  X  ^®  horizontal  edges  of  this  cut  in  the 
stock  and  of  the  bud  must  be  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  and  then 
bound  with  water-proof  bass,  without  however 
applying  grafting  day.     Eight  days  after  the 
insertion  of  the  bud,  Uie  stodk  is  pruned  down 
to  the  branch,  which  is  immediately  above  the 
bud  on  the  opposite  side,  and  this  branch  is 
stopped  by  being  cut  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes;  all  the  side  wood  is  destroyed,  and  when 
the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf  we  compel  it 
to  branch  by  pinching  its  extremity ;  it  will 
then  flower  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
Tou  may  also  bud  the  Rose  in  the  spring, 
without  waiting  till  the  bark  separates,  by 
placing  the  bud  with  some  wood  on  it  in  a 
niche  made  in  the  stock,  similar  to  what  would 
be  formed  by  taking  an   eye  for  budding 
from  it  in  the  manner  above  described,  and 
into  which  it  b  fitted  exactly  with  a  slight 
pressure.  It  is  recommended  to  make  the  cut 
for  the  niche  where  there  is  already  a  bud  on 
the  stock;  when  placed,  the  bud  is  then  bound 
with  bass  and  covered  with  mastic 

For  budding  in  June,  I  deprive  the  young 
shoots  of  the  plants  I  desire  to  cultivate,  of 
their  leaves,  and  fifteen  days  afterwards  the 
eyes  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  sufficiently 
swelled  to  allow  of  their  being  taken  off, 
and  inserted  as  buds.  The  shoots  from  these 
buds  often  bear  even  in  the  same  year  many 
flowers.  In  August  and  September,  we  in- 
sert our  buds  upon  stocks  that  have  not  been 
pruned ;  they  are  placed  upon  the  old  wood, 
not  only  because  we  bud  low,  but  because  this 
succeeds  best.  Whatever  be  the  period  at 
which  budding  is  done,  if  the  plant  be  well 
pruned  on  all  its  branches  the  bud  does  not 
fail  to  push.  The  scion  of  a  Rose  tree  is 
seldom  too  dry  to  take,  when  the  bud  is  in- 
serted with  a  thin  bit  of  wood  behind  its  eye. 


* 

I  have  thus  budded  successfully  from  scioos 
that  had  remained  in  a  drawer  for  ten  days. 
When  cuttings  for  buds  are  to  travel,  I  pack 
them  in  long  grass,  and  surround  them  with 
straw  disposed  longitudinally.     We  prefer  to 
graft  and  bud  our  Roses  not  more  than  six 
inches  above  ground,  firstly,  in  order  that  the 
whole  head  of  the  bush  may  be  exposed  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and,  secondly,   be- 
cause the  union  is  more  certain,  and  the  plant 
keeps  the  earth  about  it  moist  by  its  own 
shadow.     Besides,  it  often  happens,  in  bending 
down  the  stem  of  high  plants,  to  see  their 
flowers,  that  their  stem  is  injured  and  the  bods 
displaced  by  the  curiosity  of  persons  desirous 
of  minutely  examining  them.    At  the  pruning 
season,  the  branches  of  the  budded  plants 
which  are  formed  into  a  head,  are  annually 
cut  down  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  we  do 
the  same  thing  with  our  roses  which  are  not 
budded  ;  we  thus  obtain  a  great  deal  of  young 
wood,  and  a  bushy  plant,  as  well  as  a  very 
large  number  of  flowers.     The  pruning  is  per- 
formed at  the  end  of  January ;  all  the  four- 
year  old  wood  is  cut  entirely  back,  and  the 
plants  themselves  are  taken  up  and  renewed 
at  the  end  of  eight  years.     Whenever  we  wish 
to  make  our  Roses  flower  in  the  autumn,  we 
prune  them  back  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  we 
can  discover  their  flower-bods.     In  order  to 
obtain  stocks,  we  take  ftom  the  woods  and 
hedges  suckers  of  the  Dog-rose,  which  is  very 
abundant  in  Flanders,  and  which,  like  every 
other  tree  or  shrub  increasing  itself  sponta- 
neously, has  its  roots  bent  like  that  of  a  layer. 
We  select  plants  without  lateral  branches,  and 
take  them  up  before  winter,  to  be  planted  into 
their  places  after  the  winter,  and  we  cut  down 
the  stem  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     The 
stocks  make  suckers  most  usually  the  year 
after  budding,  but  afterwards  in  greater  quan- 
tity ;  we  do  not  destroy  these  suckers,  but  in 
the  following  spring  we  lay  them  down  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and  leave  only  the 
end  of  the  sucker  above  ground.     Each  eye 
forms  a  cluster  of  roots,  and  furnishes  a  very 
fine  stock,  which  is  taken  up  after  ¥rinter. — 
Letter  by  J.  B.  Van  Mons. 

[There  is  no  plant  that  will  bear  more  liber* 
ties  taken  with  it  than  the  Rose ;  budding,  root 
grafting,  and  grafting  after  every  other  fashion, 
may  be  done  with  impunity  ;  sharp  knives  and 
close  fitting  are  all  that  can  be  required.  We 
have  never  succeeded  very  well  in  budding 
upon  the  old  wood,  but  a  sort  of  bud  grafting 
that  is,  when  some  of  the  wood  is  attached  to 
the  bud,  answers  well.] 

Cultivation  of  Mesembbtakthemums  ; 
BT  Mb.  W.  Mowbrat.— -In  the  spring  of 
1821, 1  planted  out  as  many  plants  as  fiUed 
three  lights,  putting  nine  or  ten  under  each 
light,  of  difierent  sorts,  such  as  indaudens,  au- 
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Vantium,  perfoliatum,  deltoides,  barbatum,  and 
other  species  of  different  habits ;  the  strong 
growing  kinds  were  put  towards  the  back, 
and  the  dwarf  ones  in  the  front.  They  soon 
grew  very  vigorously,  and  flowered  exceed- 
ingly well,  having  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  they  exhibit  when  confined  to  small 
pots ;  many  of  them  continued  in  blossom  all 
winter,  and  until  the  spring,  when  I  gave 
them  a  good  thinning,  for  they  were  spreading 
over  each  other,  and  mixing  together.  At 
that  time  I  planted  the  remainder  of  the  pit, 
which  is  forty  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  in 
the  clear;  I  also  covered  the  surface  with 
stones  of  different  sorts,  which  were  laid  irre- 
gularly so  as  to  resemble  rock-work :  the 
stones  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  branches 
from  the  soil,  which  might  otherwise  decay 
them. 

In  winter  the  whole  must  be  covered  with 
lights,  and  occasionally  with  mats,  as  pits  in 
front  of  houses  usually  are,  but  these  are  not 
necessary  in  summer,  as  the  plants  must  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  free  air,  the  same  as 
hardy  greenhouse  plants,  and  require  little 
more  than  thinning  and  plenty  of  water.  Pits 
in  front  of  stoves  must  be  preferred,  as  the 
warmth  from  the  front  wall  in  winter  will 
repel  damps,  and  with  a  little  covering  above 
the  glass,  will  sufficiently  keep  out  the  se- 
verest frost. 

I  was  induced  to  attempt  the  above  mode 
from  observing  that  ice-plants  grow  to  per- 
fection on  small  hillocks  of  rich  mould,  sup- 
ported by  stones  put  together  in  imitation  of 
rockwork,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  base 
of  about  four  feet  diameter ;  these  banks  look 
well  when  the  plants  cover  them  entirely.  I 
have  cultivated  ice-plants  in  this  manner  with 
success,  every  year  since  I  have  been  at 
Arley  UsHL—Bead  Dec.  1822. 

Ntmphaa  rubra. — As  this  has  been  con- 
sidered difficult  to  bloom,  the  following  may 
be  interesting : — The  Nymphsa  rubra  had 
been  grown  in  the  pine-stove  at  the  Earl  of 
CrToevenor's  for  many  years,  but  never  pro- 
duced blossoms,  owing,  as  I  considered,  to  its 
being  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  pine-stove  being  generally  too 
low  for  the  development  of  its  flowers.  With 
this  impression  on  my  mind,  in  December 
1826,  when  its  leaves  were  decayed,  I  took  up 
the  bulbs,  or  tubers,  out  of  the  stone  cisterns, 
in  which  they  had  grown  for  years,  and  put 
them  into  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tubers,  and  plunged  the  pots  in  water  to 
within  an  inch  of  their  rims.  They  remained 
in  this  situation  in  the  pine-stove,  till  the 
plants  b^an  to  show  leaves  in  the  April  and 
May  following.  They  were  then  planted  in 
cisterns,  and  in  glazed  earthen-ware  pots,  in 
which  were  the  following  soils; — ^inthe  bottom, 


four  inches  of  strong  clay,  made  solid,  above 
which  was  six  inches  of  light  mellow  loam, 
and,  at  the  top,  an  inch  or  two  of  sand,  to 
keep  the  water  clear.     The  cisterns,  which 
are  made  of  Yorkshire  flags,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions, — ^three  feet  long,  one  foot 
eight  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  four  inches 
deep,  were  placed  upon  the  end  flues  of  pine- 
pits,  where  the  fire  enters  and  escapes  :    and 
they  were  elevated  with  bricks  to  within  eight 
and  twelve  inches  of  the  glass.     The  glazed 
pots  were  from  fourteen  inches  to  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  were  similarly 
placed,  except  a  few  that  were  plunged   in 
comers  of  the  Melon-pits.      They  were  kept 
constantly  full  of  water,  and  it  frequently  was 
made  to  run  over,  in  order  that  the  water 
might  be  kept  pure.     The  temperature  of  the 
pits  was  seldom  under  80^,  and  in  sunshine 
often  above   100<^  of  Fahrenheit.     No    air 
was  admitted  at  the  lights  immediately  above 
the  plants.  As  the  plants  increased  in  growth, 
they    put    out  many  runners,   which  were 
pinched  off  close  to  the  tuber.     When  the 
roots  reached  the  clay,  the  leaves  got  very 
strong,  raising  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the 
cisterns.      The  Nymphsea  coerulea  and  N. 
odorata,  under  similar  treatment,   produced 
abundance  of  flowers.    The  first  flower  of  the 
rubra  opened  on  the  Idth  of  August ;  on  the 
15  th,  it  was  fully  expanded*  and  measured 
over  the  disk  five  inches  and  a  quarter  :  on 
the  17th,  Sir  Abraham  Hume  saw  it,  and  said 
it  was  much  larger  and  finer  than  any  one  he 
had  flowered,  or  ever  saw.     The  same  plant 
produced  another  flower  in  September,  some- 
what larger,  and  with  nineteen  petals ;  and 
many  more  buds  were    formed,    but    they 
opened  very  indifferently  towards    the  end 
of  September ;  in  October,  the  plants  began 
to  lose  their  leaves.     When  this  was  aceom- 
plished,  the  tubers  were  taken  out  of  the 
cisterns,  and  put  into  small  pots  as  before 
stated.— C.  T>VF¥.—Bead  Dec.  1827. 

[All  plants  that  belong  to  open  situations 
in  their  native  state,  require  that  they  shall  be 
close  to  the  glass ;  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Those  plants  which  grow  naturally 
in  shady  places  may  do  at  a  distance  from  the 
glass,  and  for  the  most  part  succeed  well  in  a 
grapery  in  the  shade  of  the  vines.  Many  or- 
chideous  plants  are  of  this  nature ;  but  almost 
all  the  finely  blooming  aquatics  are  exposed 
in  their  native  place  to  the  sun,  and  the  more 
closely  the  glass  approximates  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  better  will  be  the  growth, 
and  the  greater  the  chances  of  success.] 

Protbctzno  Cauliflower  Plants  dur- 
ing Winter  ;  bt  Mr.  James  Drummond. 
— My  pits  are  moi^tly  made  in  a  soutli  and 
east  borderi  in  an  indosure,  or  yard  which  I 
have  for  hot-beds,  composts,  &c.  the  fences  of 
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which  afford  good  shdter  from  the  cold  quar- 
ters. To  form  the  pits,  I  first  make  the  ground 
as  level  as  I  can,  and  as  firm  as  possible,  by 
trampling  in  wet  weather  ;  I  then  cut  them  out 
ten  feet  in  length  bj  four  in  breadth,  making 
the  sides  and  ends  as  firm  as  possible  by 
beating  the  soil  when  wet  with  the  spade.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  is  according  to  the  description 
of  plants  to  be  kept  in  them.  Nine  inches  is 
sufficient  for  Cauliflower  plants,  and  for  these, 
care  must  be  taken  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  proper  soil  is  left,  or  placed,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  pricked  out. 
Each  pit  of  the  above  dimensions  holds  about 
four  hundred  Cauliflower  plants.  For  plants 
in  pots,  the  depth  of  the  pits  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  height  of  the  plants,  the  tops  of 
which  must,  when  placed  in  the  pits,  be  below 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
frames  proper  to  cover  these  pits  are  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth  ;  I  prefer 
them  of  that,  to  a  larger  size,  for  such  can  be 
conveniently  carried  where  wanted,  between 
two  men,  and  can  be  easily  opened  and  shut,  to 
give  light  and  air  to  the  pits,  by  a  single  per- 
son. The  timbers  to  form  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  frames  are  required  to  be  about  three 
inches  square,  and  quite  straight.  These, 
when  joined  together,  are  placed  on  a  level 
floor,  and  slips  of  timber,  two  inches  in 
breadth  and  one  in  thickness,  are  nailed 
lengthways  on  them,  at  intervals  of  nine 
inches.  When  the  timber  work  is  finished, 
the  straw  is  fastened  on  in  layers  in  the  man- 
ner of  thatch,  and  tied  to  the  bars  by  rope- 
yam.  The  straw  used  is  what  is  called  in 
this  country  reed;  it  is  prepared  by  taking 
the  wheat  in  handfuls  out  of  the  sheaf,  and 
beating  it  against  a  door  firmly  fixed  on  edge ; 
by  this  method  of  threshing,  the  straw  is  very 
little  bruised  except  at  the  points,  and  is  con- 
sequently preferred  for  thatching.  The  frames 
are  always  kept  under  shelter  in  summer, 
being  perfectly  dried  before  they  are  put  up, 
and  with  proper  care  will  last  for  several  years. 
When  the  plants  are  put  into  the  pits,  the 
frames  are  laid  over  them.  My  method  of 
giving  air,  is  by  placing  in  the  ground,  near 
the  centre  of  each  pit,  a  forked  stick,  about 
four  feet  or  more  in  length,  strong  enough  to 
support  the  frames,  when  raised  like  the  lid  of 
a  box,  to  a  sufficient  height,  and  they  remain 
in  that  position  night  and  day,  unless  when 
actual  freezing  takes  place,  or  when  frost  is 
expected  in  the  night.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  these  straw  frames  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  glass,  for  neatness  of  appearance  ;  but 
they  have  other  advantages  besides  their  cheap- 
ness f  when  they  are  raised,  the  plants  in  the 
pits  have  the  full  advantage  of  air  and  sun, 
and  are  but  little  exposed  to  wet,  the  rain 
being  mostly  thrown  off  on  the  back  of  the 


frames,  and  when  they  are  abut  down,  frost  can- 
not easily  penetrate  through  them  to  the  plants. 
It  IS  well  known  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
mats  and  other  sorts  of  coverings  over  glass 
in  severe  weather,  the  removing  of  whi(^  to 
give  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  replacmg 
at  night,  is  attended  with  much  trouble; 
whereas  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  straw 
frames  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  I 
have  principally  used  these  pits  and  frames 
for  the  protection  of  Alpine  and  other  plants 
usually  kept  under  glass  without  fire  heat; 
but  in  cases  of  necessity  tender  greenhouse 
plants  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter 
in  them,  as  I  experienced  last  season.  I  had 
many  Geraniums  and  other  tender  plants 
which  I  could  not  find  room  for  in  the  glass 
houses.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  placed  them 
in  these  pits  ;  and  although  from  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
down  the  frames  night  and  day  for  a  fortnight 
together,  and  cover  them  with  additional 
straw  to  exclude  the  severe  frost,  the  <»iij 
plants  that  suffered  were  a  few  of  the  downy> 
leaved  Greraniums,  and  even  those,  on  beini^ 
planted  afterwards  in  the  ground,  shot  out 
vigorously  in  the  spring  at  every  joint. — Mead 
May,  1823. 

[Although  it  may  be  well  to  know  all  sorts 
of  contrivances  for  the  wintering  of  plants^ 
the  cheapness  of  glass  is  rapidly  superseding 
all  these  makeshifts.] 

Production  of  Hybrid  Yegetablrs. 
— The  vegetable  kingdom  may  certainly  be 
greatly  enriched  by  artificial  intermixtures, 
and  I  think  that  new  plants  may  be  so  formed, 
which  will  be  capable  of  reproducing  them- 
selves, as  distinct  generations,  by  seed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  natural  species.  I  suspect 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world,  there 
existed  only  the  distinct  genera  of  pluits,  or 
heads  of  families,  not,  however,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  present  divisions  of  Botanists  ;  whoy 
indeed,  are  perpetvally  at  variance  with  each 
other,  as  to  the  features  which  are  sufficient  <o 
constitute  a  variety,  a  species,  or  a  distinct 
genus.  The  lapse  of  centuries  and  diversity 
of  soil  and  climate  have  probably  wrought  the 
most  wide  and  permanent  distinctions  between 
vegetables,  that  have  originated  irom  a  common 
stock,  possibly  even  between  the  arborescent 
Ferns  of  the  Andes,  and  the  herbaceous 
inhabitants  of  our  forests  ;  but  I  should  neither 
decide,  if  I  found  it  impossible  to  produce  a 
fertile  offspring  from  the  intermixture  of  any 
two  plants,  that  they  must  have  been  distinct 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world  ;  nor, 
if  I  did  succeed  in  procuring  it>  that  thej 
must  not  at  present  rank  as  distinct  species  of 
vegetables ;  I  should  merely  think,  as  the 
botanist  would  probably  have  already  decided, 
that  they  were  referable  to  one  genu8»   or 
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family.  I  apprehend  the  whole  mystery  to 
be  this;  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  distension 
of  genera  into  various'  species,  some  species 
have  retained  such  affinity  as  to  admit  of  easy 
artificial  intermixture  ;  others  have  preserved 
so  little  affinity  as  to  render  their  union  more 
difficult ;  and  others  have  departed  so  widely 
from  their  prototype,  that  the  art  of  man  can- 
not now  reconcile  them,  and  that  to  bring 
them  together  again,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
tread  back  or  reverse  the  process  of  the  cen- 
turies that  have  worked  their  difference.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  in  some  plants  the 
variation  may  be  striking  in  many  external 
appearances,  and  yet  less  considerable  in  the 
parts  of  fructification  than  in  other  species,  of 
which  the  leaf  or  corolla  may  be  more  similar. 
If  it  be  admitted,  that  diversity  of  species 
oould  have  been  produced  by  variations  of 
soil,  temperature,  or  humidity,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  such  diversity  might 
have  been  further  multiplied  by  hybrid  inter- 
mixture, as  the  species  were  brought  together 
by  the  natural  progress  of  their  diffusion. 
Mr.  Knight  has  raised  fertile  strawberries 
from  the  mixture  of  the  Chili,  the -Carolina, 
and  the  Scarlet  Strawberries,  which  some 
persons  had  deemed  to  be  distinct.  But  this 
division  was  probably  erroneous,  for  we  find 
that  they  will  intermingle  naturally,  and 
become  confounded  by  seminal  variations, 
without  any  artificial  impregnation,  and  there- 
fore it  was  a  pretty  clear  case  that  they  had 
been  improperly  separated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Knight  has  failed,  as  yet,  of  pro- 
ducing a  fertile  plant  between  the  American 
and  European  Strawberries ;  but  are  we  to 
conclude  from  that  circumstance,  that  plants, 
so  nearly  allied  as  the  Scarlet  and  Alpine 
Strawberries,  were  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  that 
all  the  African  Gladioli,  between  which  (per- 
manently dissimilar  as  they  are  in  appearance) 
I  can  raise  fertile  intermixtures,  were  origin- 
ally one  species  ?  Such  an  opinion  would  be 
so  paradoxical,  that  it  would  require  to  be 
supported  by  very  clear  proof;  and  yet  it 
would  be  difficult,  by  experiments,  in  any 
manner  to  confirm  it. — Read  Dec.  1819. 

Ok  Kaisino  New  Yabibties  of  the 
PsACH. — Mr.  Knight,  who  was  so  successful 
in  raising  new  fruits,  gives  the  following  les- 
son for  those  inclined  to  follow  his  example  ; 
so  far  as  this  indefatigable  horticulturist  pur- 
sued his  course,  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and  the  hint  contained  in  the  following  abridge- 
ment of  one  of  his  letters  will  be  found  highly 
useful : — 

"  In  efforts  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  fruits 
of  other  genera,  I  have  had  reason  to  conclude, 
from  the  success  of  former  experiments,  that 
the  trees,  from  blossoms  and  seeds  of  which  it 


is  proposed  to  propagate,  should  have  grown 
at  least  two  years  in  mould  of  the  best  quality; 
that  during  that  period  they  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  exhaust  themselves,  by  bearing  any 
considerable  crop  of  fruit ;  and  that  the  wood 
of  the  preceding  year  should  be  thoroughly 
ripened  (by  artificial  heat  when  necessary)  at 
an  early  period  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if  early 
maturity  in  the  fruit  of  the  new  seedling  plant 
is  required,  I  think  that  the  fruit,  within  which 
the  seed  grows,  should  be  made  to  acquire  ma- 
turity within  as  short  a  period  as  is  consistent 
with  its  attaining  its  full  size  and  perfect 
flavour ;  those  qualities  ought  also  to  be  sought 
in  the  parent  fruits,  which  are  desired  in  the 
offspring  ;  and  the  most  perfect  and  vigorous 
offspring  will  be  obtained,  of  plants  as  of  ani- 
mals, when  the  male  and  female  parent  are  not 
closely  related  to  each  other.  The  varieties 
of  the  Peach,  from  which  I  first  propagated, 
(says  Mr.  Knight,)  were  the  large  French 
Mignon,  and  the  little  red  Nutmeg,  using  the 
stigmata  of  the  former,  and  the  pollen  only  of 
the  latter.  The  trees  of  each  variety  had 
been  removed  early  in  the  Spring  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  from  pots  of  moderate  size  into 
others  which  were  very  large,  and  were  filled 
with  mould  of  the  most  favourable  quality 
that  I  could  compose ;  and  in  these  pots  the 
plants  had  grown  with  excessive  vigour.  The 
aid  of  artificial  heat  was  employed  in  the 
spring  of  1802,  to  enable  the  wood  and  blos- 
soms of  each  plant  to  acquire  the  most  perfect 
state  of  maturity  in  the  succeeding  autumn  ; 
and  during  winter  the  pots  were  defended 
from  severe  frost,  that  the  minute  fibrous  roots 
of  the  plants  might  be  wholly  preserved  ;  and 
as  the  spring  approached,  the  trees  were  kept 
in  as  low  and  equal  a  temperature  as  possible, 
that  the  powers  of  life  in  the  plants  might  not 
be  prematurely  excited  into  action,  nor  in  any 
degree  uselessly  expended.  Nevertheless, 
owing  to  the  wood  and  buds  having  acquired 
maturity  early  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and 
an  accumulated  excitability  from  long  rest  and 
cold,  the  blossoms  began  to  swell  rapidly  on 
the  first  approach  of  spring,  and  very  early  in 
March  it  became  necessary  to  place  the  trees 
in  the  forcing-house,  the  blossoms  being  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  subject  to  some  danger 
from  frost. 

''As  soon  as  the  blossoms  had  fallen,  the  fruit 
was  ripened  under  every  advantage  of  heat 
and  light  that  I  could  command,  the  glass 
having  been  taken  off  every  favourable  hour 
during  the  last  swelling  of  the^uit,  to  admit 
the  solar  rays  without  its  intervention.  Three 
French  Mignon  Peaches  only  were  suffered  to 
remain  on  each  tree,  and  six  of  these  (which 
attained  the  greatest  state  of  perfection), 
afforded  me  eight  plants  in  the  succeeding 
I  spring.     Of  the  new  varieties  thus  obtained, 
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three  are  very  earlj  ;  but  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing with  that  of  the  earliest  old  varieties.  For 
the  red  Nutmeg  Peach  did  not  succeed  at  all 
in  my  garden,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  early 
Anne  were  wholly  destroyed  by  the  unfavour- 
able weather  of  the  spring  of  1807,  and  the 
following  year.  Two  of  the  new  varieties, 
however,  ripened  ten  days  before  the  Royal 
Greorge  Peach,  and  three  weeks  before  the  red 
Roman  Nectarine,  which  grew  on  the  same 
wall,  and  adjoined  the  seedling  trees,  and  there- 
fore I  conceive  these  not  to  be  much  later 
varieties  than  their  male  parent,  which  they 
strongly  resemble  in  colour,  and  in  the  form 
and  charactei^  of  their  leaves  ;  but  their  fruit 
is  much  larger,  many  having  exceeded  seven 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  The 
fruit  of  each  of  the  new  varieties  is  soft  and 
melting,  and  very  readily  quits  the  stone,  and 
I  thought  the  flavour  of  one  of  them  quite 
equal  to  that  of  any  Peach  which  my  garden 
produced.  In  their  leaves  and  fruit,  every 
tree  forms  a  perfectly  distinct  variety,  and 
even  where  the  same  stone  contained  two 
plants,  they  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  each 
other. 

''  In  the  present  spring  I  exposed  all  the  seed- 
ling plants  without  any  covering,  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  degrees  of  hardiness  of  their 
blossoms,  and  in  this  respect  I  found  them  to 
differ  very  widely.  The  blossoms  of  two  of 
the  varieties  appear,  however,  to  be  very 
hardy,  and  promise  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit, 
though  the  season  has  been  more  than  usually 
unfavourable  ;  and  I  have  had  the  pleitsure  to 
observe  that  the  best  Peach  is  one  of  the  most 
hardy. 

'^I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  Peach-tree 
might,  in  successive  generations,  be  so  fi^ 
hardened  and  naturalized  to  the  climate  6f 
England  and  Ireland,  as  to  succeed  well  as  a 
standard  in  favourable  situations." 

[This  statement  is  highly  encouraging  to^tlie 
lovers  of  novelty,  and  if  it  lead  others  to 
follow  the  example,  horticulture  may  soon 
boast  of  a  rapid  advance,  though  we  make 
great  allowance  for  the  fondness  of  the  raiser 
for  the  sorts  of  his  own  raising.] 

The  Alpine  Strawberry  as  an  Annual. 
— The  great  advantage  of  the  Alpine  Straw- 
berry is,  that  it  can  be  had  in  perfection  from 
July  until  the  frost  cuts  it  off.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  them  rally  even  after  they 
had  been  cut,  and  gathered  fruit  once  so 
late  as  Christmas.  We  did  not  treat  it  as 
an  annual,  though  we  raised  it  from  seed,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Knightis  correct  in  saying 
they  ought  to  be  so  considered,  so  give  his 
own  words.  He  says : — ^I  sowed  the  seeds 
of  the  best  alpine  variety  that  I  had  ever  been 
able  to  obtain,  in  pots  of  mould,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  August,  the  seeds  of  the  preceding 
year  having  been  preserved  to  that  period ; 
and  the  plants  these  afforded  were  placed,  in 
the  end  of  March,  in  beds  to  produce  frulL 
This  experiment  succeeded  tolerably  well ; 
but  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it ;  for 
though  my  plants  produced  an  abundant 
autumnal  crop  of  fruit,  they  began  to  blossom 
somewhat  earlier  than  I  wished,  and  before 
they  were  perfectly  well  rooted  in  the  soiL  I 
therefore  tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  some 
seeds  of  the  same  variety,  early  in  the  spring, 
in  pots  which  I  placed  in  a  hot-bed  of  niiode- 
rate  strength  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
the  plants  thus  raised  were  removed  to  the 
beds  in  which  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
open  ground,  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  a 
sufficient  size.  They  began  to  blossom  soon 
after  Midsummer,  and  to  ripen  their  firait 
towards  the  end  of  July,  affording  a  most 
abundant  autumnal  crop  of  very  fine  fruit ; 
and  even  so  late  as  the  second  week  in  Decem- 
ber I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  abundant  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms  and  immature  fruit  than 
the  beds  presented.  The  powers  of  life  in 
plants  thus  raised,  being  young  and  energetic, 
operate  much  more  powerfully  than  in  the 
humours  of  older  plants,  or  even  in  plants 
raised  from  seeds  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and 
therefore  I  think  the  Alpine  Strawberry  ought 
always  to  be  treated  as  an  annual  plant 

[We  might  sow  a  bed  every  year,  but  we 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  throw  away  the  old 
ones  until  we  were  convinced  they  were  not 
worth  growing  ;  for  we  opine  that  established 
plants  will  fruit  earlier,  and  although  there 
may  be  abundance  of  larger  sorts  at  the  time^ 
there  are  none  like  the  alpine  for  flavour.] 

Curious  Habit  of  the  Bantah  I^bb 
(Fiats  indica). — By  P.  Rainisr,  Esq. — ^In 
the  summer  of  1820,  I  procured  some  rocket 
cases,  which  were  filled  with  equal  parts  of 
white  sand  and  afted  loam,  well  mixed  to- 
gether, and  then  suspended  ^(rom  the  tree ; 
into  these  the  fibres  were  inserted  which  had 
shot  from  the  diflferent  branches  to  the  length 
of  four  or  five  inches  ;  water  was  oocasionaOy 
applied  to  them  till  the  end  of  October,  from 
which  time  till  the  ensuing  spring  thej  re- 
mained dry.  The  bottoms  of  the  cases  were 
opened  in  the  May  following,  and  the  roots 
soon  projected  ;  the  cases  were  then  taken  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  operation  again 
repeated  on  the  extremities  of  the  same  roots^ 
till  they  were  long  enough  to  touch  the  earth 
in  which  the  tree  is  growing.  Soon  after  the 
roots  which  had  been  enclosed  were  exposed 
to  the  atmospheric  air,  they  were  covered  with 
bark,  and  attained  the  size  of  a  quill  the  first 
year.  My  Banyan-tree  has  now  thirteen 
stems,  and  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  this 
country  exhibiting  its  native  character. 
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S  the  acceptation  of  this  word, 
ruHtic,  id  of  more  consequence  than 
anj  inquiry  into  its  literal  meaning, 
we  will  merely  observe,  tliat  it  is 
intended  to  comprise  all  works  really 
of  a  rural  character,  or  in  imitation  of  it ;  and 
if  w«  inquire  for  anything  rustic,  we  mean 
something  in  which  the  style,  material,  and  the 
mode  of  putting  it  togetlier,  are  rural,  or  rude 
— as  nearly  in  their  natural  state  as  may  be. 
Thus,  rustic  seats  are  made  of  branches  or 
limbs  of  trees  with  the  bark  on.  A  rustic 
cottage  would  have  the  bark  on  all  the  wood 
that  appeared  outside,  and  a  straw,  or  reed, 
or  furze,  or  some  other  vegetable  roof;  all  the 
uprights  would  be  poles  with  the  bark  on ; 
the  sides  or  walls  would  be  straw,  or  mud, 
or  clay,  or  some  other  rude  material.  A  rus- 
tic bridge  would  be  of  the  same  character ; 
logs  of  wood  across  a  stream,  wiib,  perhaps, 
some  poles  fastened  to  upright  posts,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  falling  over.  In  fact, 
rustic,  means  the  earliest  efforts  of  man  to 
produce  conveniences  with  only  the  rudest 
tools,  and  without  the  assistance  of  those 
numerous  advantages  which  are  now  enjoyed, 
XhuB  it  would  appear,  that  the  earliest  bridges, 
the  earliest  cottages  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  earliest  seats,  would  be  of  the  most  un- 
couth description,  made  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  labour  that  could  be  devoted  to 
produce  an  effect,  and  tlierefore  almost  all 
of  a  piece  with  the  trees  thcinstlves.  But 
this  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  given  rise  to  a 
49. 


style  called  rustic,  in  which  all  that  modern 
art  could  do  to  elaborate  upon  early  nqtions 
has  beeQ  done  to  diversify  the  appli^tion  of 
the  leading  features,  until  rustic  cottages  have 
been  built  like  small  palaces,  and  a  rustic 
character  has  been  given  to  luxuries  that 
rustics  never  heard  of,  much  less  enjoyed. 
Like  all  other  elaborations,  we  have  seen  a 
rustic  style,  in  some  particulars,  run  down 
and  ■  destroyed  by  the  application  of  the  most 
modern  and  anti-rustic  aecompaniments;  such 
as  a  rustic  door-way  and  verandah,  marble- 
floored  hull,  plote-glass  windows,  and  a  slated 
roofi^and  the  whole  has  been  called  a  rustic 
cottage.  In  all  attempts  to  adopt  a  style  of 
architecture,  whether  it  be  for  a  garden-seat 
or  a  cottage,  we  want  consistency,  tliat  is,  all 
that  is  seen  at  the  same  time  should  be  in 
keeping.  If  we  have  rustic  door-posts  and 
window-frames,  we  do  not  want  mahogany 
sashes,  and  plate-glass  windows.  However, 
in  England,  architects  work  for  money,  not 
for  fame,  and  the  employer's  fancy  is  the  only 
ruling  power  in  general  at  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  everything,  from  a  gardener's 
roller  to  a  house  of  parliament,  Ordei's  of 
architecture  are  put  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and 
whatever  mixture  seems  the  most  striking 
and  pleasing  to  the  payer,  is  the  mixture 
adopted  by  the  receiver.  Rustic  work,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  has  no  business  any- 
where but  in  rustic  scenery.  There  should 
be  nothing  aiiti-rustio  even  in  sight.  Let 
there  be  a  rustic  garden,  but  away  from  the 
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house;  let  everything  about  it  be  rustic: 
there  should  be  nothing  like  mechanical  nicetj ; 
even  the  path  should  not  be  straight.  If  there 
be  necessarily  a  partition  from  eonie  other 
part  of  the  garden  in  sight,  let  it  be  rustic, 
formed  of  rough  hewo  poles,  or  posts,  driven 


into  the  earth,  if  large,  upright,  and  close 
together  ;  or  if  sraall,  to  cross  each  other, 
as  above ;  but  all  with  their  bark  on,  and  not 
damaged.  Let  every  seat  about  the  garden 
be  a  sort  of  aboriginal  specimen  of  rude  me- 
chanism— blocks  of  wood,  or  seats  made  by 


nailing  branches  blether.  The  same  aa  re- 
gards n  table ;  let  it  be  evidently  a  contrivwice 
of  rude  materials,  and  not  a  piece  of  evidently 
good  carpentry.  There  are  many  ways  of 
forming  tables  and  seats  out  of  rough  mate- 
riala;  «  walk  along  the  Hammersmith  road 


will  show  any  one  that  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  without  putting  a  phine  to  wood;  for 
there  are  two,  if  not  three  places,  where  there 
are  collections  of  rustic  chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
flower- Stan  (Is,  made  of  rough  wood,  in  which 
iill  the  bark  is  preserved.    If  there  be  a  foun- 


tain or  a  tank  in  a  rustic  garden,  there 
should  be  no  marble  basin  or  terra  cotta  sta- 
tues ;  there  should  not  be  an  attempt  at  a 
single  feature  in  which  art  can  be  detected; 
!he  very  margin,  if  there  must  be  an  orna- 
ment, should  be  paved  with  blocks  of  wood  ; 
the  very  jet,  if  there  must  be  an  object  for  it 
to  proceed  from,  should  issue  from  a  water- 
lily,  or  some  other  rural  object.  If  there  be 
a  summer-house,  or  arbour,  or  temple,  it 
should  be  rustic — the  uprights,  trunks  of  trees; 
the  roof,  straw,  or  furze,  or  reeds ;  the  sides, 
thatch,  or  clay;  and  the  windows,  if  any,  the 
oldest  of  all  fashions,  iron  frames,  and  lead 
bars,  but  it  is  far  more  in  keeping  to  have 
no  windows.  The  very  flower-beds  should 
be  without  order,  though  they  may  be  clear 
of  weeds ;  and  the  borders  should  be  more 
remarkable  for  their  imitation  of  nature  in 
her  wild  state.  The  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  wilderness  fashion ;  and  the  only  look-oat 
should  be  where  the  cpw,  the  rustic  shed, 
dairy,  cowhouse,  and  other  buildings,  should 
be  in  keeping.  We  have  seen  rustic  seats 
on  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  mansion ;  the  milk- 
maid, cow,  and  shed,  would  be  quite  as  much 
in  keeping.  "  Every  thing  in  its  place,  and 
a  place  for  everything,"  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  lessons,  and  it  applies  to  nothing  more 
forcibly  than  to  the  ornaments  of  a  garden 
and  grounds.  A  rustic  seat  should  not  be  in 
sight  of  the  mansion ;  hut  a  whole  establish- 
ment on  a  small  scale  may  be  got  up  in  rustic 
style,  if  there  be  any  object  in  bo  doing  ;  the 
very  entrance  gate,  however,  must  be  rustic ;  the 
very  fence  that  is  nest  the  road  must  be  so; 
there  can  be  no  half  doing  things  of  this  kind. 
In  the  cottage  itself  there  must  be  consistency. 
In  applying  to  an  architect  for  a  design  for  a 
rustic  cottage,  we  began  to  explain  what  we 
meant  by  rustic,  and  we  half  offended  the 
gentleman  by  our  earnestness,  \*hen  he  assured 
us  he  had  built  many,  some  that  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money.  On  explaining  tbat  one  which 
had  been  admired  was  an  instance  of  great 
blundering,  he  was  all  at  once  struck,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  ?  We  declined  going 
into  particulars,  but  merely  said  that  rustic 
did  not  mean  Gothic,  nor  Gothic  rustic,  and 
left  him  to  his  fancy.  He  produced  a  very 
pretty  picture,  but  aa  completely  Swiss  as  if 
that  had  been  Iiis  order.  Properly  speaking, 
everything  rural  is  rustic ;  whatever  is  uncul- 
tivated, unimproved,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is 
rustic ;  and  a  country  clown  is  called  a  rustic ; 
s  state  of  nature,  or  as  little  removed  from  it  as 
possible,  may  he  well  understood  to  mean 
rustic,  as  applied  to  a  garden.  We  scarcely 
V  anything  prettier,  anything  more  re- 
freshing to  the  senses,  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  than  a  truly  rustic  scene.  That  there 
should  be  a  nook  in  every  eatabliahment  in 
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which  thia  is  kept  np,  nobody  of  taste  will 
qnesfjon ;  all  we  want  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  is,  the  necessity  of  conaiatency,  and  the 
folly  ofobtnidinga  bit  of  rustic  roughneas  or 
simplicity  within  eight  of  all  that  is  modcFn 
and  refined.  Suppose  a  lake  on  a  lawn,  and  by 
turning  one  way,  we  see  the  Tuikey  carpet 
on  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  on  the  other, 
the  silvery  bosom  of  the  water ;  the  eye, 
amidat  all  this,  is  offended  by  a  rustic  bridge. 
Then,  again,  if  the  lawn  is  carpeted  with  little 
beds  of  roses  and  all  the  modem  annnala,  a 
rustic  seat,  or  a  rustic  basket,  or  some  other 
rustic  ahaurdity,  is  placed  under  one's  nose,  to 
^ow  how  ridiculous  it  is  poaaibleto  make  a  place 
look  by  the  obtrusion  of  some  incongruity  upon 
the  scene.  The  labours  of  some  gardeners,  and 
the  fancies  of  some  employers,  seem  to  be 
devoted  to  the  impoasible  object  of  cramming 
all  the  best  features  of  nature  into  their  limited 
space,  and  they  manage  to  make  every  one 
ridiculous  by  its  diminutive  proportions,  and 
the  whole  surpassingly  absurd  by  presenting 
all  the  half-dereloped  follies  to  the  eye  at  once. 
Fish-ponds  that  a  dozen  of  ducks  would  crowd 
to  inconvenience  ;  canals  that  a  respectable 
Liondon  puddle  after  a  shower  of  rain  would 
make  look  diminntive  ;  bridges  about  the  sizo 
and  style  of  a  boy's  rocking-horse  turned 
wrong  way  upwards ;  aammer-honses  that 
look  as  if  the  children  had  left  one  of  their 
doll's  houses  about  the  place  ;  rock-work,  as 
if  the  gardener  had  forgotten  to  remove  the 
stonea  he  had  raked  off  the  beds ;  and  as  to 
rustic  work,  the  best  use  they  can  make  of 
that  is,  to  construct  baskets,  to  be  filled  with 
stove  exotics  in  the  conservatory,  with  gera- 
uiams  in  the  hall,  as  if  to  present  as  gn^at  a 
contrast  as  possible,  by  showing  the  simplicity 
of  our  forefathers  in  their  rustic  contrivances, 
with  the  enterprise  and  luxuries  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  drawing-room  coal-scnttle 
filled  with  ihter  and  gold-fish  would  be  quite 
as  much  in  place,  and,  to  thinking  people,  not 
a  wit  more  ridiculous.  When  people,  there- 
fore, object  to  rustic  work,  the  first  question 
to  put  to  them  is,  where  did  they  see  it?  be- 
cause, if  a  man  has  seen  it  out  of  its  place,  he 
may  be  excused  for  condemning  it,  althongh 
the  same  party,  seeing  it  in  its  proper  place, 
may  approve  of  it  as  much  as  he  has  objected 
to  it  before.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  ob- 
jections; what  we  really  do  wonder  at  is, 
that  people  do  not,  one  and  all,  condemn 
it,  through  the  miserable  cockneyisms  com- 
mitted with  it  daily.  However,  the  mis- 
application of  anything  ought  not  to  be  a 
reason  for  condemning  it;  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  then  rustic  scenery,  and  this 
can  only  be  made  complete  with  rustic 
work.  Its  application  may  be  pennitted  pro- 
perly— 


the  mansion,  and  the  scenery  connected  with 
it,  and  in  some  measure  isolated  ;  a  nook,  out  of 
and  away  from  the  entrance  road,  and  com- 
manding a  rural  prospect  unconnected  with 
all  the  dressed  part  of  the  ground.    In  such 
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First,  in  any  portion  of  the  grounds  suf- 
ficiently out  of  the  general  scenery,  and 
unconnected  with  the  general  features,  to  pre- 
vent anything  anti-rustic  from  interrupting 
the  feature ;  for  instance,  at  a  distance  from 


a  place  there  might  be  a  nistic  summer-house, 
or  even  only  a  rustic  seat ;  or,  if  large  enough, 
a  complete  rustic  scene — a  cottage,  with  the 
appurtenances  of  a  low  cow-bouse,  pig,  and 
proper  sty ;  a  summer-house,  far  enough  re- 


Ci 


moved  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  inmates  ; 
a  stile  instead  of  a  gate,  to  mark  any  outlet 
from  the  place  for  the  cottagers;  the  place  to 
partake  more  of  the  wilderness  form  than  that 
of  a  garden.     But  our  business  is  with  the 
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rustic  boildinga,  and  seats,  stiles,  and  other 
contrivances  to  keep  up  consistencj.  The 
cottage,  vhich  ehould  be  a  lodge  for  one  of 
the  gardeners  or  hualiandmen,  should  be  built 
in  imitation  of  the  rudest  atjie,  and,  so  far  as 
appears  outwardlj,  with  the  rudest  materials. 


There  abonld  be  nothing  like  finished  csT' 
pentrj  in  sight  However  snbstantisl  and 
comfortable  it  maj  be  made,  (and  the  more  so, 
the  better,)  appearances  shonld  be  kept  up 
connected  with  tbe  intended  scene.  The  most 
rough,  hatf-built,  and  tumbling  down  looking 


cottage  that  can  be  found  in  (he  most  neg- 
lected village  may  be  tiihen  for  a  model,  if  it 
be  but  picturesque.  The  more  roughly  rtery 
out-building  is  constructed  to  all  appearance, 
the  better ;  and  all  things  should  be  to  match. 
The  garden,  or  rather  the  bit  of  ground  appa- 


rently belonging  to  the  cottage,  should  be 
without  any  definite  form ;  it  ahouid  altoge- 
ther appear  as  much  like  tme  of  the  mud  cot- 
tages built  on  the  aide  of  the  forest,  on  ground 
stolen  a  bit  at  a  time,  and  increased  by  con- 
tinual encroachmenta,  as  anything.     Every- 


thing like  a  fence  against  pig,  cow,  or  horse, 
ought  to  be  with  whole  wood,  not  chopped  or 
formed,  but  picked  out  as  near  to  the  form  as 
it  could  be  bad.  Thus,  everything  will  match, 
so  far  as  the  natural  scene,  for  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  concerned.  Yon  now  want  the 
ornamental  part  to  be  completed  without  doing 
violence  to  the  rest ;  a  rustic  garden,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  cottage,  but,  in  reali^, 
forbidden  ground.  Here  we  want  the  rustic 
summer-house,  rustic  seats,  rustic  contri- 
vances for  holding  flowers,  rustic  tables,  and 
sundry  other  ornamental  and  useful  matters, 
to  appear  like  rough  contrivance;,  altboogh 
requiring  infinitely  more  pains  than  r^ular 
carpenter's  work.  The  only  allowable  licence 
to  depart  from  the  rudest  and  crudest  forms, 
is  that  of  rendering  the  objects  uniform, 
where  such  would  add  much  to  the  effect; 
but  this  oniformity  may  be  just  as  near  as 
nature  will  supply  you,  or  perfect,  whichever 
pleues  the  taste  the  best.  As  the  matter 
of  mere  upright  and  strong  growth  may  be 
conudered  sufficient  for  some  people's  idea, 
there  may  be  uniformity  enough  witiiont  step- 
ping out  of  the  way,  but  where  elbows  and 
bends  are  required,  and  outri  forms  are  in- 
dulged in,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  pro- 
perly by  splitting  each  one  into  two,  by  sawing 
the  piece  completely  tbrongh  the  middle, 
which  gives  us  two  of  the  same  figure,  tbe 
one  right-handed,  the  other  left ;  a  pole,  with 
one  spreading  fork,  almost  like  a  direction- 
poet,  may  serve  for  the  right  and  left  of  a 
door-way,  if  we  coald  not  get  one  the  exact 
match  for  it  to  face  it,  by  sawing  this  com- 
pletely through  the  middle  ;  thus  we  naake 
two  half-thicknesses  exactly  alike,  and  by 
putting  them  opposite  each  other,  or  back  to 
back,  we  make  a  complete  figure.  Here,  then, 
the  means  of  carrying  out  any  object  what- 
eter  with  complete  uniformity,  by  splitting 
those  pieces  which,  from  their  peculiar  form, 
are  adapted  for  any  particular  object.  For  t 
rustic  garden  seat  there  must  be  a  good  front, 
and  there  is  no  very  great  necessity  to  have 
two  to  match  ;  but  where  wo  do  get  hold  oft 
fine  piece  adapted  for  a  front,  we  ought  to 
prise  it,  and  make  two.  We  have  given 
abundant  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  thus 
duplicating  anything.  In  the  upright  sup- 
ports of  a  roof,  the  advantage  is  great,  and 
by  way  of  forming  entrances,  some  of  the 
accidental  growths,  when  duplicated  thus, 
give  instances  of  what  may  he  fairly  called 
architectural  beauty  ;  and  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  moat  uncouth  looking  log,  that  seems 
hardly  fit  for  anything,  may,  by  means  of 
merely  finding  its  double,  become  a  very  use- 
ful door-post,  or  house-prop;  for  its  inoon- 
gruities  when  duplicated  become  orderly, 
uniform,  and  well  balanced.     It  is  almost  im- 
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possible  to  find  a  piece  of  rough  wood  that  may 
not  be  brought  in  and  used.  The  best  mode 
of  conatructing  a  rustic  Bummer-houBe,  is  firat 
to  find  a  piece  of  rough  wood  80  formed  aa  to 
do  for  one  side  aa  a  door-wny,  a  aort  of  main 
front  support.  Split  tfaia  into  two,  and  each 
will  have  a  flat  aide  to  go  up  against  anything 
pretty  cloae,  and  a  front  with  the  bark  on. 
The  numerous  cuts  which  are  annexed  will 
show  some  of  the  many  odd  forms,  that  when 
^lit  will  be  appropriate  :  by  adopting  this 
practice  throughout,  one  aide  of  the  Bummer- 
house  may  be  the  same  as  the  other,  that  is  to 
My,  uniform.  Make  up  your  mind  as  to  the 
size  you  intend  to  build,  and  then  get  the 
frame  of  your  place  roughly  made  by  a  car- 
penter ;  a.  mere  shell,  as  strong  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  as  rough  as  you  please ;  by 
this  you  get  rid  of  all  responsibility  as  to 
the  strength.  This  done,  place  your  own 
rastic  materials  so  that  they  fasten  well  to  the 
wood-work  already  there,  and  form  the  strik- 
ing feature  ;yonr  own  taste  mustfurnish  the  best 
looking  pieces  of  wood,  and  whatever  does  for 
one  side  of  a  door,  will  do  for  another ;  what- 
ever fills  up  a  nook  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
will  do  the  same  for  the  other ;  there  will  be 
ft  perfect  uniformity,  with  only  just  the  natu* 
r&l  difference  between  one  side  of  .a  branch 
and  the  other,  a  difference  that  gives  a  better 
effect  than  if  they  were  mecbuiically  accu- 
rate ;  for  the  outline  is  sure  to  be  the  same, 
one  must  fit  one  side  as  well  aa  the  other  fits 
the  other  side.  There  must  not  be  an  inch 
of  the  wood-work  inside  to  be  seen,  every  bit 
must  be  covered  {  hot  there  is  no  difilculty 
in  this.  The  inside  may  be  lined  with  reeds, 
or  straw,  preserving  all  the  character  of  a 
nuAe-sItift,  and  securing  a  warmth  equal  to 
any  other,  and  superior  to  moat  other  linings  ; 
the  straw  should  be  close  and  thick,  hiding  all 
the  frame-work,  and  showing  through  the 
rustic  wood-work  outside,  but  making  a  com- 
plete finish.  With  regard  to  rustic  seats, 
there  may  be  infinite  variety ;  a  common 
three-legged  stool  may  be  made  with  a  slice 
of  a  tree  for  the  seat,  and  the  bark  left  on  the 
edges.  This  slice  should  not  be  too  thin. 
Then  a  framed  sofa  may  be  made,  and  the 
seat  formed  with  aplit  wood  with  the  bark  on, 
nailed  close  side  by  side ;  thus,  suppose  F^.  I 
to  be  the  bottom,  or  seat,  made  for  the  cover- 
ing, Fig.  2  shows  it  with  the  piece's  nailed 
on  almost  to  the  end.  The  front  of  a  gar- 
den seat  may  be  a  mere  pole  cut  the  proper 
length,  and  upright  stumps  for  legs ;  but  it  is 
far  better  to  find  a  limb  of  a  tree,  with  branches 
that  can  be  shortened  for  legs ;  or  if  not,  to 
find  an  appropriate  looking  piece  to  make  a 
good-looking  front,  and  frame  the  other  into 
it.  There  are  many  of  these  to  be  found, 
and  if  one  is  procured  rather  curious,  or  goodt 


split  it,  and  make  it  into  two— one  a  right- 
hand,  and  one  a  left-hand  seat.  Examples  of 
this  may  be  often  found  among  garden  sofas. 
The  most  ordinary  capacity  is  enabled,  from 
these,  to  understand  precisely  what  we  would 
direct,  and  among  the  diagrams  of  duplicated 
subjects  will  be  found  examples  of  the  most 
common  and  easiest  procured  forms  of  branches 
becoming,   by  the  mere  act  of  duplicating. 


that  is,  splitting  up,  the  most  ornamental  and 
striking  objects.  In  all  rustic  scenery,  the 
entrances  to  alcoves,  to  shady  nooks,  to  nar- 
row shady  paths,  and  other  similar  avenues  or 
openings,  should  always  be  formed  with  such 
in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  embelLsh- 
ment,  and  because  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to 
make  both  sides  match.     However,    leaving 


the  construction  of  these  purely  rustic  matters, 
and  all  belongingtothem.tothe  explanation  af- 
forded by  the  numerous  diagrams  and  sketches, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  second  feature  of  our 
subject,  which  is.  Rustic  Facings,  Kustic  Sur- 
faces, Rustic  Ornaments,  a  completely  fanciful 
application  of  a  rustic  feature  to  the  most 
modern  and  civilized  taste.     We  are  not 


now  defending  the  propriety,  but  showing 
the  mode  of  displaying  a  very  questionable 
taste. 

Everything  formed  of  wood  with  the  bark 
on  is  now  called  rustic,  and  there  never  were 
so  many  devices  of  this  kind  as  in  the  present 
day.  They  are  as  numerous  as  the  devices 
for  inlaying,  or  Mosaic,  although  earned  out 
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with  such  different  material.  Whatever  form 
be  framed  in  wood,  it  can  be  covered  with  a 
rustic  feeing,  and  where  the  et^le  is  suppoaed 
to  be  takeD  from  the  rudest  and  most  uacul- 
tivateil  people,  the  finish  shows  no  little  inge- 
nuity ;  the  only  rustic  part  of  the  affair  is 
splitUng  branches  of  wood  with  the  bark  on, 


just  ae  the  coopers  spUt  bi-aucheB  to  make 
hoops  of)  and  then  disposing  of  them  in 
lengths,  to  form  whatever  pattern  is  required 
on  the  surface  to  be  covered.  If  it  be  a  table, 
the  edge  is  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  after. 
This  may  be  done  with  a  good  many  pieces 


fastened  across  the  edge,  or  one  or  more 
lengths  fastened  longways  round  it.  In  either 
case  there  ought  to  be  from  a  third  to  a  half- 
inch  ledge  formed  above  the  plane  of  the 
table,  and  aometbing  below  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  thickness   to  the  edge;  and  where 


there  are  pieces  to  join  lengthways,  there 
must  be  some  nicety  in  the  fitting  of  end  to 
end.  The  centre  of  the  table,  or  flat  part, 
may  be  done  a  hundred  ways ;  the  pieces  may 
radiate  from  the  centre,  or  be  laid  down  in 
chequers,  or  many  different  ways,  according 
to  the  design  of  the  artist      The  various 


accompanying  subjects  and  plans  of  covering 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  effect,  but  the  work 
is  B8  simple  as  need  be.     Tbe  plan  has  to  be 
sketched,  and  then  we  may  jud^in  what  way 
the   pattern   can   be  best  worked  out    with 
straight  pieces  of  wood.     Tbey  are  easiest 
managed   when    the   figure  will  bear   many 
pieces  of  the  same  length.     As  in  esses  of 
chequers,  suppose  a  piece' of  plun  surface  has 
only  to  be  covered  by  three-inch  squares,  aU 
the  wood  has  to  be  made  three-inch  lengths ; 
but  any  figure  con  be  met,  for  instance,  the 
following  top  of  a  table; 
— The  pieces  to  form 
the  figure  have  to  be  cut 
of  various  lengths,  but 
in  some  patterns  they 
may   be    made    to   do 
without    any    of     the 
rounding,  or  adjusting 
the  end,  as  in  this  case. 
Under  all   this   rustic 
work  there  is  nothing 
but  a  plain  board ;  but 
the    frames    and    legs 
have  also  to  be  bidden, 
unless  tbey  are   made 
of  wood  with  the  bark 
on,  which  is  the  best    ; 
way,  if  not  the  easiest. 
For  instance,  let  us  look    : 
at  a  table-frame  made 
with  the  rough  wood 

only.  This  is  supposed  to  be  made  with  a  slice 
of  a  good  thick  tree,  with  the  natural  bark 
on  the  edge,  and  then  bent  branches  crossing 
each  other  underneath,  to  form  a  standing 
for  it^  after  the  fashion  of  a  pillu-  and  claw 
table  i  the  top  of  this  Uble  is  plua  as  the 
saw  leaves  it,  unless  you  like  to  plane  it  and 
smooth  it  a  bit.  If  such  a  piece  were  formed 
of  a  slice  near  the  butt  of  a  walnut-tree,  it 
would  polish  as  handsomely  as  mahogany. 
If,  however,  the  frame  is  made  plain,  and 
has  to  be  covered,  it  must  be  ajquare  frame, 
and  then  mere  slabs,  as  tt^Pwro,  called, 
will  do  to  cover.  Slabs  are  the  ontanW^nts 
of  trees  that  they  are  squaring,  and  contain 
very  little  besides  the  bark,  '^lese,  however, 
can  be  cut  to  cover  almost  anything.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  in  the  small  work  of 
this  kind  there  is  a  good  deal  of  niggling 
labour ;  all  tbe  pieces  have  to  be  ont  with  a 
fine  saw,  all  have  to  be  adjusted  with  a  nice 
hand,  and  all  have  to  be  fitted  into  their 
places  with  great  exactness.  The  legs  of 
chairs,  seats,  and  tables,  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  cased  if  it  can  be  helped;  they  had 
better  be  straight  poles  with  the  bark  on, 
than  be  in  anywise  pieced,  because  they  are 
sure  to  get  damaged  by  the  feet  It  is  better 
to  compose  the  frame  at  once  with   rough 
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wood,  put  the  top  on  plain,  and  then  garnish 
it  with  strips  of  wood  with  the  bark  on,  in 
any  design  you  please.  Boxes,  flower  baskets, 
flower-vases,  and  floner'Stands,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  variety,  and  all  by  the  same 
means ;  form  them  plain  and  rough,  and  cover 
them  as  you  please.  Nobody  dreams  about 
nature  in  this  branch  of  rustic  work ;  it  is 
simply  adopting  the  bark  of  trees  as  the  most 
pleasing  ornament  for  the  outside,  or  the 
^parent  material  of  anything,  instead  of  rely- 
ing on  paint,  or  inlaid  work,  or  ormolu,  or 
any  other  fancy ;  and  as  such,  we  have  only 
two  or  three  rules  to  lay  down.  The  one  is, 
to  well  dry  all  the  split  wood  intended  to  be 
cut  up,  before  you  attempt  to  cut  it  ioto  lengths, 
or  you  would  find,  in  drying,  it  would  greatly 
shrink.  After  it  is  cut  into  lengths,  keep  it 
dry,  or  it  would  swell,  and  your  work  when 
done  would  not  be  accurate,  because  it  would 
shrink  again  and  leave  vacancies.  Take  care 
that  all  jour  wood  for  the  same  ground  is  the 
same  thickness,  for  one  piece  may  not  stand 
higher  than  another.  Cut  with  a  very  thin 
saw,  that  the  cut  may  be  clean,  and  so  con- 
trive your  working-bench  as  to  have  a  slit 
piece  of  wood  through  which  your  saw  shall 
work,  and  a  stop  to  which  your  wood  shall  be 
thrust  home  while  you  saw  it,  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  the  smallest  difference  in  those 
intended  to  be  of  a  length.  In  splitting  a 
quantity  of  wood,  there  jvill,  of  course,  be  a 
good  deal  too  thin,  or  boo  thick.  Those  will 
do  for  any  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and  many 
similar  subjects,  or  rather,  subjects  for  simiW 
purposes  ;  the  entire  frune-work  should  be 
formed  of  the  rough  wood,  whole  or  spUt,  as 
the  cose  may  be.  K  whole,  the  article  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  kind  of  wood 
you  can  best  get  hold  of;  and  the  more  it  is 
bent  about  naturally,  the  more  ingenuity  may 
be  eierciaed  in  forming  it;  but  if  the  object 
be  formed  with  spUt  wood,  ail  the  parts  may 
be  made  uniform.  It  is  necessary  that  all 
wood  to  be  split  should  lay  flat  one  way, 
Whatever  bends  or  branches  there  may  be 
any  other  way,  as  it  could  then  be  sawed 
through,  and  form  two  pieces  exactly  the 
same,  and  so  make  a  uniform  pair  to  he  used 
in  any  way ;  but  suppose  a  piece  bends  part 
one  way,  and  then  turns  out  angularly,  or 
otherwise,  so  as  not  to  lay  flat  any  way,  it 
cannot  be  useful  split  i  and  the  best  way  is, 
to  bring  it  into  use  in  forming  a  seat  or  some 
other  subject  with  the  entire  wood.  But  as 
the  work  formed  on  Sat  boards  by  splitting 
small  wood  affords  the  greatest  scope  for 
fancy,  and  the  covering  is  almost  a  lady'a 
amusement,  not  unUke  the  fancy  work-boxes 
which  they  ornament  with  the  pith  of  rushes, 
we  shall  offer  a  few  more  remarks  on  that 
kind  of  covering.    A  cwpenter  may  be  set 


to  work  to  form  a  I ahle,  leaving  a  square  flat 
surface  for  the  purpose  of  being  covered ; 
these  tables  should  have  a  good  framed  edge, 
wide  enough  to  he  worth  covering  with  short 


hits  of  wood,  which  will  give  the  table  an 
appearance  of  solidity.  There  shoold  not  he 
any  mixture  of  the  style.  Let  the  table  that 
is  to  he  covered  with  these  split  sticks,  he 


adapted  for  covering  all  over,  as  it  is  a  fancy 
thing,  as  completely  as  Moswcwork  could  be; 
let  there  he  no  inconsistency,  for  it  is,  after 
all  that  con  be  said  or  done,  a  kind  of  work  to 


be  used  alone.  You  may  always,  at  leisure, 
be  splitting  the  wood  whenever  there  is  enough 
j  of  it,  for,  although  it  may  not  be  wanted  at 
I  the  moment,  it  will  do  in  tlie  end  for  some- 
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thing  or  other.  With  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  straight  lines,  for  Boch  are  the 
only  lines  which  we  produce  in  anything  with 
straiglit  sticks,  it  is  easy  to  moke  a  Grecian 


border,  or  any  other  fancy  pattern,  by  first 
drawing  it  on  the  table,  then  making  your 
pieces  the  right  length  to  form  the  figure, 
which  figure  may  be  designed  completely  after 
your  own  fancy,  and  to  answer  beat  for  the 
materials  you  have  to  work  it  wilh.  Every 
square  in  a  table  may  be  diversified,  if  varieiy 
be  the  object;  but  we  are  no  advocates  for 
departing  more  than  la  necessary  from  the 
simplicity  winch  may  be  presirved  even  in 
these  departures  from  the  true  rustic.  If  a 
person  were  bent  on   such  a  task,    a  rough 


built  hut  or  hovel  might  be  cased  over  every 
bit  of  wood-work.  The  very  saalies,  as  well 
OS   window -frames,    might  bo  covered 


unbarked  wood ;  the  door  might  be  panelled 
with  this  fancy  rustic,  but  it  would  not  be 
natural.  We  think  all  natural  scenery  should 
the  real  thing,  or  as  near  to  it  as  pos- 
sible !  when  we  break  out  into  these  fancy 
matters,  we  may  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  whims 
and  oddities ;  for  they  may  as  well  be  a  good 
deal  unnatural  as  a  little  unnaturaL  The  mors 
fanciful  they  are,  the  more  curious,  and  there- 
fore to  the  curious  the  more  gratifying  they 
are.  With  the  abundance  of  wood  engrav- 
ings exemplifying  the  forms  and  applications 
already  known,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
setting  to  work.     It  is,  in  some  cases,  a  work 


not  too  hard  for  ladies,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  their  tastes.  Very  little  assistance  ia  re- 
quired, and  a  jobbing  carpenter,  under  the 
direction  of  our  fair  enthusiasts,  will  soon 
accomplish  any  task  they  are  likely  to  have 
imposed  on  them.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  wood  applicable  to  these  matters; 
the  only  thing  to  take  care  of  is,  that  it  shall 
split  easily,  and  retain  its  bark  pretty  well ; 
and  there  ia  no  danger  of  this,  if  done  at  a 
proper  season,  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when 
the  leaves  are  all  off,  when  the  pruning  sea- 
son ia  on,  and  when  it  matters  very  little 
whether  a  tree  is  robbed  more  or  less  of  a  few 
of  its  branches. 
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We  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
Colifomian  vegetation  fi-om  tlie  labours  of 
Douglas  and  other  1rnvell.?rs.  Many  of  the 
finer  of  the  hardy  plKnts  which  have  been  in- 
troduced to  our  gardens  within  the  last  twenty 
years  have  come  from  this  source,  and  have 
reached  us  chiefly  tiirough  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  The 
finest  of  the  annual  plants  which  are  now 
most  generally  cultivated,  are  Califomian ; 
many  ofour  fine  hardy  shrubs  are  Californtan; 
numerous  bulbous  plants  grown  in  our  gar- 


dens, among  them  one  genus  of  great  beauty, 
which  has  hitherto  defied  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it-^we  nllude  to 
the  Calochortus — are  Californian  ;  and  several 
of  the  fashionable  forest  pines  are  also  Cali- 
fornia. This  experience  of  the  prodactions 
of  California  induced  the  Horticultural  Society 
to  despatch  one  of  their  most  successful  col- 
lectors in  search  of  fresh  objects  of  cultivation; 
and  now  that  his  mission  is  ended,  and  his 
journal  completed,  we  shall  select  such  por- 
tions as  convey  interesting   information  re- 
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specting  the  plants  of  that  division  of  the  New 
World.  The  collector  sent  oat  was  Mr. 
Hartweg,  who  had  already  obtained  many 
fine  plants  from  Mexico,  and  the  details  of 
bis  journey  are  published  in  several  parts,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society^ 
from  which  source  we  make  the  following 
extracts : — 

"  After  a  passage  of  forty-five  days  in  one 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-packets,  I  arrived  in 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  November,  1846, 
in  the  roadstead  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  landed  the 
following  morning,  when  I  presented  my  let- 
ters of  introduction,  and  made  arrangements 
with  Messrs.  Manning,  Mackintosh  and  Co., 
with  regard  to  fofwarding  the  collections  I 
might  from  time  to  time  send  to  their  care. 
On  the  15th  I  left  Vera  Cruz  for  the  sugar 
estate  of  Mirador,  where  I  was  welcomed  by 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Sartorius.  Mirador  is 
about  three  miles  from  Zacuapan,  where  Mr. 
Sartorius  then  resided  when  I  arrived  in 
Mexico  in  December,  1836 ;  and  being  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Orizaba,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  lowlands  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Having  only  a  short  time  to  spend 
here,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  colder  dis- 
trict of  Orizaba,  by  passing  through  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  village  of  Chichiquila.  Here  I 
found  a  Magnolia,  forming  a  large  tree  with 
oblong  shining  leaves,  several  species  of  oaks, 
Garrya  macrophylla,  CobsBa  scandens,  Lopho- 
spermum  scandens,  two  species  of  Yiburnum, 
a  Cornus,  Tilia  mexicana,  a  Juniper  forming 
a  small  tree,  Pinus  Pseudo-strobus,  and  P. 
Llaveana,  the  latter  with  rather  more  elon- 
gated cones  than  those  found  near  Zimapan. 

"  On  the  29th  of  November,  I  arrived  at 
Jalapa,  and  taking  the  diligence  for  Mexico, 
I  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber. After  a  stay  of  two  days,  during  which 
time  I  delivered  my  letters  of  introduction,  I 
left  for  the  Hacienda  de  Laureles,  near  An- 
ganguco,  where  seven  years  previously  I 
found  Achimenes  patens  and  heterophylla,  the 
objects  of  this  journey.  Notwithstanding  I 
recollected  the  locality  where  I  saw  them  in 
flower  in  September,  1838,  yet  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  roots,  for  not  a  leaf, 
however  shrivelled  up,  could  be  seen.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  consider  myself  very 
fortunate  in  having  found  roots  of  some 
species  of  Achimenes,  but  whether  of  A. 
patens  or  heterophylla,  or  both,  I  must  leave 
undecided.  [It  has  proved  to  be  A.  patens 
only.] 

"  On  the  1 3th  I  returned  to  Mexico ;  on  the 
15th  I  was  obliged  to  be  present  in  clearing 
my  luggage  at  the  custom-house.  On  the 
16th  I  went  in  search  of  Abies  hirtella,  of 
which   Humboldt  gives   the  locality  at  'El 


Guarda,'  an  insignificant  military  post  on  the 
road  to  Cuemavaca,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  capital.  El  Guarda  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  plain ;  the  only  silver  firs  within  view  are 
on  the  mountain  half  a  mile  to  the  south  ;  this 
is  a  little  wood  covering  only  the  north  side  of 
the  hill,  and  consists  entirely  of  Abies  religiosa. 
From  inquiries  I  made  at  El  Guarda  respect- 
ing another  silver  fir  growing  about  there,  I 
could  learn  nothing  satisfactory.  From  my 
own  experience  I  am  sure  that  it  does  not 
grow,  if  at  all,  within  six  miles  of  El  Guarda. 
This  excursion,  however,  has  not  been  fruit- 
less, for  I  found  near  Ajusco  a  Pine  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  I  suspect  to  be 
Loudon's  Pinus  Montezumae ;  it  has  the  same 
glaucous  appearance  as  P.  Montezumse  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  but  shorter  leaves,  smaller 
and  more  pointed  cones.  It  forms  a  tree  of 
about  forty  feet  high,  and  from  the  upright 
leaves  and  habit  in  general,  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  Pinus  Pinea. 

"  On  the  17th  I  returned  to  Mexico,  and 
called  the  following  day  upon  H.  B.  M.'8 
Minister,  Mr.  Bankhead,  through  whose  in- 
fluence I  obtained  some  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  Mexican  government  to  the  gover- 
nors of  Guadalajara,  Mazatlan,  and  California. 
Having  arranged  my  affairs  with  Messrs. 
Manning  and  Mackintosh,  I  took  the  diligence 
on  the  19th  for  Guadalajara,  where  I  arrived 
safely  on  the  25th,  passing  over  a  very  un- 
interesting ground,  for  not  a  tree  was  to  be 
seen,  save  a  few  stunted  Schinus  molle  and 
Opuntias. 

**  On  the  28th  I  left  on  horseback,  and 
arrived  in  Tepic  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846, 
after  five  days'  hard  riding.  The  town  of 
Tepic  is  situate  in  a  plain  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  enjoys  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  in 
summer,  and  sixty  to  seventy  degrees  during 
the  winter  months.  Most  tropical  fruits  and 
sugar-cane  are  cultivated  here.  In  the  S.  W., 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  is  a  range  of 
mountains,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  called 
the  Cerro  de  San  Juan.  The  whole  range  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of 
crumbled  pumice-stone,  which  at  a  distance 
gives  it  a  whitish  appearance.  The  principal 
forest-trees  are  Pines,  one  of  which  closely 
resembles  P.  macrophylla,  with  beautiful  long 
foliage,  and  cones  varying  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  in  length.  This  forms  a  tree 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high.  Another 
species  of  Pine,  forming  an  equally  large  tree, 
is  called  by  the  natives  Ocote  hembra  (female 
pine,  in  opposition  to  the  first,  which  is  named 
Ocote  macho,  or  male  pine).  The  foliage  of 
this  new  species  is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the 
cones  measure  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length. 
This  is  not  frequently  met  with,  and  the  cones 
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are  produced  more  sparinglj  than  in  the  other 
kind.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Cerro  | 
de  San  Juan  are  covered  with  oaka,  an  Arbu-  ' 
tuBy  a  slirubby  Bocconia,  several  syngeneciouB 
shrubs,  a  white  flowering  CeanothuSy  Bou> 
yardia  splendens,  and  among  herbaceous 
plants  I  observed  Lobelia  laxiflora,  Spigelia 
scabrinsculay  with  a  head  of  crimson  flowers 
resembling  at  a  distance  Phlox  Drummondii,  a 
half  shrubby  Pentstemon  with  large  pink 
flowers,  Macromeria  exserta,  Aristolochia  bre- 
vipesy  and  the  showj  Lamourouxia  multiflda 
and  cordata. 

**  On  January  the  8th,  passing  over  the 
plain  of  Tepic  in  an  easterly  direction,  after  a 
ride  of  six  hours  I  entered  the  Monte  de  los 
Quartos,  a  forest  consisting  chiefly  of  oaks 
with  a  few  pines  intermixed :  the  only  plant 
in  flower  was  Lupin  us  £hrenbergii;  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  rivulet 
that  crosses  the  mountain,  Littaea  geminiflora, 
with  a  flower-stem  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  but  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  its 
numerous  seedpods,  grows  abundantly.  In 
the  evening  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Oco- 
tello.  About  noon  the  following  day  I  reached 
the  hamlet  of  Auseta,  situate  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  Tetitlan.  Having  with  difficulty 
procured  a  guide  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and 
provided  the  necessaries,  including  a  calabash 
with  water,  we  set  out  and  arrived  before  sun- 
set on  the  north-western  declivity  of  the 
volcano,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night  in 
a  beautiful  pine  forest.  At  seven  o'clock  on 
the  10th,  leaving  our  horses  in  charge  of  my 
servant,  I  began  to  ascend  with  the  guide, 
who,  being  armed  with  a  machete  (a  kind  of 
long  knife),  cleared  a  path  among  the  brush- 
wood and  long  grass  that  encumbered  our  way. 
After  a  continual  steep  ascent  of  four  hours, 
through  a  forest  composed  of  that  long-ooned 
pine  found  near  Tepic,  a  few  oaks,  Mimosas, 
a  Laurus,  Garrya  laurifolia,  and  a  Fraxinus, 
we  arrived  at  the  ledge  of  a  black  volcanic 
mass,  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  No  crater 
is  perceptible,  but  it  seems  that  the  torrents 
of  partly  calcined  lava  that  descend  several 
miles  into  the  plain  below  on  the  north  and 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  burst  forth  late- 
rally. The  volcano  of  Tetitlan  is  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  centuries  must 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  in  activity  ;  no  tra- 
dition exists  among  the  population  settled  at 
its  base  when  it  broke  out  Having  finished 
our  survey,  we  returned  to  our  encampment 
in  two  hours,  and  in  the  evening  reached  the 
farm  of  La  Estancia,  and  returned  thence  by 
way  of  San  Pedro  to  Tepic  on  the  12th. 

"  On  the  20th  I  had  crossed  the  plain  of 
Tepic  in  a  southerly  direction,  leaving  the 
Cerro  de  San  Juan  on  the  right.  After  an 
easy  ride  of  three  hours,  we  entered  a  ravine 


throagb  which  a  stream  that  we  had  to  pass 
several  times  winds  its  way.  The  vegetation 
here  assumes  a  tropical  character,  and  for- 
nbhed  me  a  Cattleya,  Stanhopea,  Mormodea, 
Catasetum,  and  an  Epidendmm,  none  of  them 
however  in  flower.  In  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  Compostella,  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in 
the  state  of  Jalisco :  judging  from  its  dilapi- 
dated state,  tradition  seems  to  be  correct.  On 
the  subsequent  day,  crossing  the  plain  of  the 
Hacienda  de  San  Jos^  del  Ck>nde,  which  affords 
rich  pasture  to  several  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
we  descended  to  the  river  of  Huitotilian,  a 
mountain  stream  running  in  a  ravine  probably 
800  to  1,000  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
plain.  The  perpendicular  sides  present  no 
facilities  for  a  road  being  made  there,  we 
therefore  had  to  pass  up  the  ravine,  fording 
the  river  eight  times,  which  ovnng  to  the  late 
rains  was  nearly  impracticable,  as  the  water 
reached  up  to  our  middles.  The  v^etation, 
as  far  as  the  small  village  of  Matanejo,  where 
we  arrived  in  the  evening,  affords  little  inte- 
rest at  this  season.  The  copsewood  covering 
the  sides  of  the  ravines  is  composed  of  deci- 
duous leafless  shrubs,  only  relieved  by  a  giant 
Cerens,  forming  a  singular  tree  ;  this  generally 
has  a  single  stem  two  to  four  feet  high,  by 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  when  it  divides 
into  numerous  trianguhir  branches^  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  In  May  it  yields  a  delicious  fruit 
called  Pitaya,  when  it  is  much  songht  after  by 
the  natives. 

('Leaving  Matanejo  early  the  following 
morning,  we  soon  entered  a  forest  of  oaks ; 
here  I  found  two  species  of  Epidendrum,  an 
Oncidium,  Odontoglo6sum,andan  Epiphyllum, 
the  latter,  like  £.  Ackermanni,  inhabiting 
trees.  Although  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower, 
yet  judging  from  its  broad  deeply-cut  leaves, 
or  rather  stems,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  that  interesting  tribe  of  plants. 
The  timber  of  the  oak  does  not  bear  a  high 
character  as  to  durability ;  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  it  soon  rots,  and  the  trees,  however 
healthy  they  appear  to  be,  are  generally  hol- 
low in  the  centre. 

*'  Not  seeing  any  prospect  of  finding  any- 
thing to  warrant  my  proceeding  fur^er  in 
this  direction,  I  returned  to  Tepic  on  the 
25th.  The  following  day  the  Aguas  nieves 
set  in  again,  and  continued  up  to  the  29th 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.  Having  made 
some  excursions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Tepic  when  the  weather  permitted  it,  but 
without  finding  anything  worth  noticing,  I 
set  out  again  on  the  7th  of  February  for  San 
Bias.  Descending  by  the  road  usually  tra- 
velled during  the  dry  season,  we  arrived  in 
the  evening  at  the  farm  of  La  Manuela,  situate 
in  a  wood  of  Acacias,    Prosopis,    Laurus, 
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Palms,  Cedar,  the  Lemon,  a  species  of  Citrus, 
and  several  species  of  Ficus,  among  which 
there  is  one  sending  forth  roots  which  descend 
into  the  earth,  giving  support  and  nourish- 
ment to  the  numerous  far-spreading  branches, 
or  sometimes  encircling  a  palm  with  its  stem, 
thus  presenting  the  singular  deception  of 
palm-leaves  growing  out  of  the  fig-tree.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  embrace  in  time  {Proves 
fatal  to  the  palm.  A  species  of  Annona  also 
occurs  here  spontaneously,  producing  a  fruit 
which  in  size  and  shape  resembles  the  Cheri- 
moyer,  but  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
latter  as  to  quality.  I  often  saw  it  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Mexico,  requiring  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  Cherimoyer.  It 
is,  I  believe,  Annona  laevigata  (?) ;  the  native 
name  is  Anona. 

"From  La  Manuela  to  San  Bias,  where 
we  arrived  the  following  day,  the  country  is 
perfectly  level,  subject  to  inundations  from  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  which  empties  itself 
by  many  outlets  into  the  sea  a  few  leagues 
above  San  Bias.  One  of  these  inundations 
happened  a  few  days  before,  and  left  us  to 
traverse  a  space  of  five  leagues  knee-deep  in 
mud.  After  a  stroll  upon  the  beach  and 
amongst  the  salt  marshes,  covered  with  Rhi- 
zophoras,  which  surround  the  town,  I  soon 
convinced  myself  that  I  need  not  look  for  any 
novelties  there.  Being  detained  on  the  8th 
by  the  incessant  rain,  I  returned  to  Tepic  on 
the  following  day  by  the  *  Camino  de  aguas  ;' 
this  road  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  one 
I  came,  and  from  its  rocky  nature  is  passable 
at  all  times,  whilst  the  road  by  La  Manuela  is 
several  feet  underwater  during  the  rainy  season. 

"  The  following  observations  of  the  amount 
of  rain  fallen  in  Tepic  from  June  1845,  to 
March  1846;  were  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Forbes,  and  have  been  kindly  given  me  by 


that  gentleman : — 
1845.  June 

Inches. 
6-5 

July 
August 
September 
October 

.     12-8 
9-5 

.     11-6 
1-6 

November 

5- 

December 

1- 

1846.  January 
February 

3-8 
2-3 

Total    48  1 


^'  This  amount  of  48*1  inches  fallen  during 
nine  months  is,  however,  above  the  average  in 
ordin&ry  seasons.  The  periodical  rains  set  in 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  terminate  by 
the  end  of  September ;  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
usually  dry."* 

*  Vol.  i.  part  iii.  pp.  180—185. 


*'  On  the  23d  of  February  I  returned  from 
an  excursion  to  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
the  largest  stream  in  Central  Mexico,  taking 
its  rise  from  the  swampy  plains  between  Ler- 
ma  and  Toluca,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
traversing  a  space  of  more  than  600  miles  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  During  the  late 
rains  the  water  rose  fourteen  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level,  destroying  the  early  crops  of 
Indian  com,  and  carrying  everything  before  it 
that  impeded  its  course.  The  vegetation  is 
in  no  respect  difierent  from  that  observed  on 
the  descent  to  San  Bias;  and  the  only  objects 
derived  from  this  excursion  were  an  £piden- 
drum,  an  Oncidium,  and  another  orchidaceous 
plant  resembling  a  Catasetum  in  habit,  but 
producing  a  fiower-stem  eight  to  ten  inches 
from  the  apex  of  the  pseuflo-bulbs,  which  at 
its  extremity  is  much  branched.  This  species 
occurs  exclusively  on  palms,  and  seems 
to  fiower  during  the  rainy  season. 

"  On  the  7th  of  March  I  despatched  a  tin 
case  containing  the  seeds  collected  about  Tepic 
to  Guadalajara,  to  be  forwarded  thence  by 
diligence  to  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  9th  I  sent 
off  to  Tampico  the  Orchids  and  pine  cones, 
occupying  two  chests.  About  the  same  time 
my  luggage  arrived  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
where  it  had  been  detained  a  month  from  the 
want  of  an  opportunity,  and  the  change  of 
government,  which  took  place  about  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year.  On  the  14th  of  March, 
I  finally  left  Tepic  for  San  Bias,  whither  my 
luggage  had  preceded  me,  and  embarked  the 
following  day  on  board  of  a  small  schooner 
for  Mazatlan,  where  I  arrived  after  a  passage 
of  five  days.  Mazatlan  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant port  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  as 
the  custom-house  officers  are  more  acconjno- 
dating  than  at  San  Bias  or  Acapulco.  I  left 
Mazatlan  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  arrived  at 
Monterey  on  the  7th  of  June,  after  a  passage 
of  twenty- six  days. 

"  The  verdant  fields  and  pine>covered  range 
of  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  town  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  dried-up  vegetation 
about  Mazatlan.  The  predominating  trees 
are  an  evergreen  oak  (Quercns  califomica), 
forming  a  tree  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  glo- 
bular crown,  and  having  the  branches  much 
distorted.  It  occurs  principally  in  low  but 
dry  situations.  The  higher  parts  are  occupied 
by  Finns  insignis,  a  tree  sixty  to  100  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  of  two  to  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter. This  species  is  liable  to  vary  much 
in  the  size  of  the  leaves  (which  stand  in 
threes)  and  in  the  cones,  according  to  local 
circumstances.  In  close  woods,  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  sea-shore,  at  an  elevation  of  200  to 
300  feet,  the  leaves  usually  measure  four-and-^ 
a-half  to  five-and-a-half  inches,  and  cones 
four  to  four-and-a-half  inches  in  length  by 
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two-and-a-half  broad;  towards  the  beach, 
where  the  trees  are  mostly  one-sided — a  defect 
caused  by  north-west  winds,  which  blow  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year — ^both  leaves  and 
cones  diminish  in  size.  These  differences, 
which  are  too  insignificant  to  establish  even 
varieties  of  Pinus  insignis,  have  given  rise  to 
the  names  Pinus  tuberculata  and  radiata, 
which  were,  according  to  Loudon,  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Coulter  near  the  sea-shore  at 
Monterey;  that  locality,  no  doubt,  is  Point 
Pinos,  as  it  is  the  only  habitat  near  Monterey 
where  pines  grow  close  to  the  beach ;  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  place  where  I  made  the 
foregoing  observations.  In  all  situations  the 
cones  grow  three  or  four  together  in  a  cluster, 
remaining  on  the  trees  several  years  after 
shedding  the  seeds;  are  pendulous,  with  the 
apex  somewhat  recurved ;  deformed,  that  is, 
the  scales  on  one  side  are  more  developed  than 
on  the  other,  and  enclose  two  winged  seeds 
under  each  scale.  The  cones  are  about 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  in  ripening. 

'^  On  the  dry  banks  of  ravines,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town,  the  Californian  horse- 
chestnut  (Pa via  californica),  is  common.  This 
extremely  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree  rises 
to  the  height  of  twenty -five  feet,  is  of  a  glo- 
bular shape,  and  produces  its  fragrant  whitish 
fiowers  of  a  delicate  pink  hue  in  great  abun- 
dance on  spikes  twelve  inches  long ;  one  of 
these  spikes,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
count,  had  more  than  400  open  fiowers  and 
buds  upon  it.  Of  shrubs  I  observed  Ceano- 
thus  thyrsiflorus  very  common  in  the  pine- 
woods,  and  forming  an  evergreen  shrub  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high ;  a  Sambucus,  Lonicera  race- 
mosa,  Spirsea  arissfolia,  Rhus,  3  sp.,  Capri- 
folium  Douglasii,  a  Diplacus,  Garrya  eliip- 
tica,  a  Rosa,  Lupinus  arboreus  and  ornatus  ; 
Ribes  speciosum  and  malvaceum  ;  Adeno- 
stoma  fasciculata,  a  neat  little  evergreen  shrub 
allied  to  Spirsea;  Arctostaphylos,  3  sp.,  a 
Vaccinium,  Graultheria  Shallon,  an  evergreen 
Prunus  resembling  the  Portugal,  Laurel.  Of 
annuals  and  perennials,  a  Hugelia,  Delphi- 
nium, 3  sp.,  Leptosiphon  androsaceus  and 
densiflorus ;  CoUinsia  bicolor,  a  Convolvulus, 
a  Malva,  Lupinus  succulentus  and  densifiorus ; 
a  Castilleja,  an  CEnothera,  a  Chironia.  Of 
bulbs,  Calochortus  luteus,  Cyclobothra  alba, 
Brodisea  congesta,  Calliprora  fiava,  Hesperos- 
cordum  lacteum,  and  a  Zygadenus  called 
Amole,  of  which  the  bruised  roots  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. 

"  On  June  the  22d  I  left  Monterey  for 
the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz.  Santa  Cruz  is 
across  the  bay,  due  north,  of  Monterey,  and 
at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  by  land,  whilst  by 
water  it  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  miles. 
Passing  along  the  sea-shore  over  the  plains, 
which  present  the  same  vegetation  as  about 


Monterey,  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
mission^  after  a  gallop  of  seven  hours.  The 
mountains  of  Santa  Cruz  are  well  wooded  with 
Taxodium  semper virens,  called  by  the  Ame- 
rican settlers  redwood  or  bastard  cedar.  In 
close  forests  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size, 
averaging  200  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  of 
six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  dear  of  branches 
up  to  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  One  tree,  that 
is  termed  by  the  Americans  'the  giant 
of  the  forest,*  is  270  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
measuring  fifty-five  feet  in  circumference  at 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  bark  of  the 
redwood  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick, 
reddish  and  smooth ;  the  timber  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour,  like  pencil  wood,  fine,  close- 
grained,  light,  but  brittle ;  it  is  well  adapted 
for  in  and  out-door  work,  as  the  boards  when 
seasoned  do  not  warp,  nor  is  it  attacked  by 
insects.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are 
annually  exported  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
1,000  feet  of  one-inch  boards,  delivered  on  the 
beach  at  Santa  Cruz,  are  worth  SL  Some 
fine  trees  of  Abies  Douglasii  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  they  do  not  form 
masses  of  themselves,  but  are  thinly  scattered 
among  the  redwood  trees,  with  which  they 
vie  in  size.  The  mountain  oak  (Castanea 
chrysopbylla  ?)  also  occurs  here,  forming  a 
tree  fifty  feet  high;  of  a  pyramidal  shape, 
with  persistent  lanceolate  leaves  four  inches 
long,  serrulate  on  the  margin  ;  below  they  are 
covered  with  a  rusty,  yellowish  down,  which 
in  the  young  leaves  also  covers  the  upper  sur- 
face. The  fructiferous  catkins  are  produced 
on  the  points  of  last  year's  wood,  and  do  not 
exceed  two  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  catkins 
on  the  young  wood  are  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  sterile.  The  nuts,  or  rather  acorns, 
are  covered,  in  an  unripe  state,  with  down, 
and  enclosed  in  an  open  cup,  which  on  the 
outside  is  clothed  with  coarse  scaly  hairs. 
The  mountain  oak  grows  invariably  in  close 
shaded  woods,  and  seems  to  be  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Some  Indian  tribes  eat  the 
acorns  either  raw,  or  make  a  sort  of  bread  of 
them.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  I  ob- 
served Arbutus  procera  fifty  feet  high;  a 
Lauraceous  tree  with  linear  light-green  leaves 
of  nearly  the  same  dimensions;  two  species 
of  Ceanothus;  a  Corylus,  a  Spirssa,  a  So- 
lanum,  and  Zauschneria,  the  latter  with  scar- 
let fiowers  like  a  Fuchsia."  • 

"  On  July  the  2d  I  returned  to  Monterey. 
The  few  days  of  absence  produced  a  great 
change  even  in  the  vegetation ;  the  fields  and 
woods,  which  before  were  covered  with  flowers, 
are  now  gradually  drying  up,  from  the  total 

»  Vol.  ii.  partii.  pp.  121—125. 
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absence  of  rain  during  the  summer  months  ; 
even  the  bulbous  plants  had,  during  that  time, 
shed  their  flowers  and  ripened  their  seeds. 
Crossing  the  wooded  heights  near  Monterey, 
I  arrived  at  Carmel  Bay,  after  an  easy  walk 
of  two  hours  ;  here  I  found  a  Diervilla,  Cu- 
pressus  marcrocarpa,  attaining  the  height  of 
sixty  feet,  and  a  stem  of  nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  far-spreading  branches,  flat  at 
the  top,  like  a  full-grown  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  it  closely  resembles  at  a  distance ; 
Eschscholtzia  crocea,  £.  califomica,  Flatyste- 
mon  califomicum,  a  scarlet  Castilleja,  a  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  resembling  M.  rubrocinctum;  a 
Cheiranthus,  Stenactis  speciosa,  an  Echeveria, 
Abronia  rosea,  and  A.  mellifera.  These  two 
species,  the  former  with  pink,  and  the  latter 
with  orange  flowers,  are  spreading  on  the  sands 
near  the  sea  shore,  and  delightfully  scent  the 
air  with  their  perfume  towards  evening. 

**  Another  excursion,  which  I  made  to  the 
Rancho  de  Tularcitos,  led  over  the  mission  of 
Carmel.  Following  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Carmel  river,  I  entered  a  beautiful  wood 
of  alders,  willows,  and  plane-trees,  some  of 
the  latter  attaining  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
and  twelve  in  circumference.  Of  herbaceous 
plants,  I  observed  two  species  of  SoUdago, 
Mimulus  cardinalis,  a  Labiate  plant,  anAscle- 
pias,  an  annual,  with  an  extremely  powerful 
smell,  which,  if  inhaled  in  excess,  produces 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  Of  shrubs,  a  half- 
climbing  Caprifolium,  with  small  dingy  flowers; 
a  Clematis,  a  species  of  Cercocarpus,  and  on 
rocky  ground,  a  patch  of  Berberis  Aquifolium. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  attain  no 
great  elevation,  are  thinly  covered  with  oaks. 
The  higher  parts,  near  the  Rancho  de  Tular- 
citos, are  occupied  by  Finns  macrocarpa,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet, 
with  a  stem  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  larger  trees  had  not  yet  ripened 
their  cones,  but  the  smaller  ones,  of  twenty 
to  thirty  years'  growth,  ripen  theirs  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  furnished  me  with  a  few 
cones.  On  my  return  thence,  over  El  Toro,  a 
high  mountain,  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
but  thickly  covered  with  wild  oats  (Avenae 
species),  I  found,  on  the  north  side,  in  a 
ravine,  a  few  small  trees  of  Finns  Sabiniana, 
the  highest  of  them  not  exceeding  thirty  feet. 
In  this  situation  they  appear  to  produce  their 
cones  when  yet  very  young.  Some  trees, 
measuring  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  of  as  many  years'  growth,  had  cones  on 
them,  which,  like  the  foregoing  species,  seem 
to  ripen  about  November. 

**  On  August  the  23d,  I  embarked  on  board 
the  bark  Joven  Guipuzcoana,  whose  owner, 
Don  Jos^  Antonio  Aguirre,  invited  me  to  take 
a  trip  with  him  up  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
On  the  following  day  we  anchored  ofi*  Santa 


Cruz,  where  the  ship  was  to  remain  a  day  or 
two.  I  took  advantage  of  this  delay,  and 
made  an  excursion  to  the  mountains,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  visited  before. 
Fassing  through  a  copse  wood,  composed  chiefly 
of  Favia  califomica,  Quercus  califomica,  Cea- 
nothus  thyrsiflorus,  a  Corylus,  Rhus  viride, 
called  Yedra,  and  justly  dreaded  by  the  in- 
habitants for  its  poisonous  properties,  I  entered 
a  beautiful  pine -wood.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  of  pine  stand  in  threes ;  are  longer 
than  the  cones,  usually  eleven  inches  in  length; 
cones  five  inches  long,  by  two-and-a-half  at  the 
broadest  part,  of  a  reddish  brown,  the  centre 
of  the  scales  terminating  in  a  small  sharp 
point,  bent  downwards.  The  trees  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet,  with  a  stem  three  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  producing  the  cones  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four,  which  ripen  towards 
September,  or  in  about  eight  months  from  the 
time  of  flowering.  This  handsome  species 
of  pine,  which  appears  to  be  new,  I  have 
named,  in  compliment  to  the  late  secretary  of 
the  Society,  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  Finns 
Benthamiana. 

*'  Another  kind  of  pine  that  I  found  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  foregoing  species, 
is,  probably,  the  doubtful  and  little  known 
Finus  califomica  ;  the  trees  seem  to  be  of 
slow  growth,  and  do  not  attain  any  great 
height,  seldom  more  than  twenty-five  feet  by 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  in 
bundles  of  three,  four-and-a-half  inches  long; 
cones,  five  to  five-and-a-half  inches  long  by 
two  broad,  the  outer  surface  curved,  the  inner 
straight,  scales  on  the  outer  surface  more  de- 
veloped, enclosing  two  small,  flat,  winged  seeds. 
The  cones  are  only  produced  on  the  main 
stem ;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  and  stand  off  at  nearly  a  right  angle  ; 
when  old,  of  a  silvery  grey,  pressing  firmly 
upon  the  stem,  and  remain  on  the  trees  for  a 
series  of  years  without  opening  or  shedding 
their  seeds. 

"  On  August  the  28th,  the  bark  got  under 
weigh  for  Yerba  Buena.  The  whole  of  the 
coast  is  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
exception  of  Foint  A  no  Nuevo,  where  some 
pines  or  cypresses  seem  to  grow.  On  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  we  were  opposite  the  narrow 
but  safe  entrance  to  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  a  large  inland  sea,  divided  into  several 
branches,  forming  not  only  the  principal  port 
in  California,  but  the  largest  and  safest  on  the 
whole  western  coast  of  America.  About  noon 
we  anchoi'ed  ofi*  Yerba  Buena,  a  small  town, 
rising  rapidly  in  importance. 

"  The  vegetation  about  Yerba  Buena  is 
poor  ;  the  sand-hills  that  surround  the  town, 
and  which  extend  for  several  miles  into  the 
interior,  are  but  thinly  covered  with  brushwood 
of  oak,  (Quercus  califomica,  Ceanothus  thyr- 
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sifloruB,  Rhus,  '  Tojon/  a  Prunus,  and  a  Bac- 
charis.) 

**  On  September  the  10th,  I  went  across  the 
bay  to  Sausalito.  Early  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  were  joined  at  the  mission  of  San 
Rafael,  by  General  Yaliejo.  After  enjoying 
the  hospitable  board  of  General  Yaliejo  for 
three  days,  I  left  my  companions  and  pro- 
ceeded with  F ,  an  Englishman,  to  his 

farm  at  San  Miguel,  distant  thirty  miles,  where 
he  is  established  with  two  of  his  countrymen 
in  raising  grain  and  rearing  horses  and  cattle. 
The  face  of  the  country  about  Sonoma  and 
San  Miguel  is  perfectly  level  towards  the  bay, 
and  capable  of  great  agricultural  improve- 
ments. Several  species  of  oak  (Quercus) 
thrive  well  in  the  fine  black  vegetable  mould, 
and  are  disposed  into  large  irregular  clumps, 
giving  the  country  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense park,  enlivened  by  numerous  herds  of 
elks  and  antelopes.  A  ridge  of  mountains 
which  rises  at  a  short  distance  from  San  Miguel 
is  thinly  scattered  over  with  oaks,  and  a  few 
Abies  Douglasii  interspersed.  No  other  kinds 
of  pine  occur  here.  In  the  shaded  delb  I 
found  a  Viburnun,  Euonymus,  and  a  large- 
leaved  Calycanthus  in  seed. 

''  From  San  Miguel  I  went  to  Bodega,  where 
the  Russians  a  few  years  back  had  an  esta- 
blishment granted  them  by  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  supply  their  possessions 
in  the  north  with  wheat,  &c.  When  their 
term  expired,  it  was  purchased  by  Captain 

S y  an  American,  who  erected  a  steam 

saw-mill  there,  for  which  the  redwood  trees 
that  cover  the  mountains  supply  him  amply 
with  material.  This  is  the  most  northern 
limit  of  this  magnificent  tree,  growing  at  in- 
tervals from  the  latitude  of  32*^  N.  up  to  the 
river  Ross  in  38o  15'.  From  Bodega  I  re- 
turned by  way  of  San  Rafael  to  Sausalito, 
passing  over  a  beautifully  undulated  prairie, 
destitute  of  water  or  trees.  On  October  the 
7th  I  returned  to  Monterey. 

"  With  the  beginning  of  November  the  pe- 
riodical rains  have  set  in  ;  they  are  unaccom- 
panied by  thunder,  but  continue  for  several 
days  without  intermission,  and  terminate  by 
the  end  of  March.  The  heaviest  fall  of  rain 
occurs  in  January  and  February.  Judging 
from  the  quantity  that  fell  up  to  the  middle  of 
December,  it  would  seem  that  the  rains  will 
be  more  abundant  than  for  some  years  past. 
El  Toro,  which  lies  due  east  of  Monterey,  has 
already  been  twice  covered  with  snow,  but  it 
soon  disappeared  again.  The  rainy  days  are 
succeeded  by  frosty  mornings,  but  the  cold  is 
seldom  so  intense  as  to  freeze  water.  The 
thermometer,  which  ranges  in  Monterey  during 
the  summer  months  from  62"*  to  65°  of  Fahr., 
is  now  from  50**  to  55"  during  the  day."  * 
»  y^j  .|  p^j.^  ..J  pp  187—191. 


^*  With  January  the  rains  set  in  unusually 
severe  f  the  Salinas  and  other  rivers,  which 
are  fordable  during  ordinary  seasons,  have  now 
become  impassable.     The  first  indications  of 
the  returning  spring  I  observed  in  the  flower- 
ing of  Grarrya  elliptica,  Berberis  AquifoUnm, 
Ribes  speciosum,  R.  malvaceum,  some  Arcto- 
staphylos,  a  Vaccinium,    a    dwarf   shrubby 
Prunus,  with  white  pendulous  flowers,  and  an 
Ornithogalum. 

"When  the  weather  permitted  it,  I  con- 
tinued my  rambles  on  foot  in  the  mountains  of 
Monterey,  and  discovered  on  the  western  de- 
clivity, within  two  miles  of  the  sea  shore, 
a  species  of  Pine  which  I  had  not  found  pre- 
viously. The  leaves  are  two  in  a  sheath, 
three  to  five  inches  long  ;  cones  in  clusters  of 
four  to  seven,  oval,  three  inches  long  by  two 
broad,  of  a  reddish  brown  before  they  are  per- 
fectly ripe,  then  changing  into  light  brown; 
scales  pyramidal,  terminating  in  an  ash-grey 
sharp  point.  The  trees  attain  no  great  eleva- 
tion, averaging  twenty  feet,  rarely  thirty,  with 
a  stem  of  twelve  inches  in  diameter  ;  they  are 
confined  to  half  a  square  mile,  and  like  P. 
insignis,  by  which  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  thrive  in  coarsely  decomposed  granite. 
This  species,  which  appears  to  be  new,  I  have 
named,  in  compliment  to  Thomas  Edgar,  Esq^ 
the  Society's  Treasurer,  Finns  Edgariana.  In 
the  same  locality  with  the  above  Pine,  I 
observed  a  Cypress  (Cupressus)  with  smaller 
cones  than  C.  macrocarpa,  of  which  it  seems 
more  than  a  variety,  being  a  stunted  shrub  six 
to  ten  feet  high. 

**  Returning  by  a  different  route,  through  a 
thick  brushwood  of  Arctostaphylos  and  Cea- 
nothus,  I  found  on  the  steep  acclivity,  in  a 
shaded  dell,  a  Rhododendron,  without  seeds  or 
flowers,  forming  a  shrub  five  feet  high,  well 
beset  with  flower-buds,  and  Castanea  chryso- 
phylla*  in  the  same  condition  ;  this  evergreen 
Chestnut  forms  a  shrub  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  with  persistent 
lanceolate  leaves,  green  above,  and  of  a  rich 
golden  yellow  below.  From  its  situation,  and 
habit  in  general,  it  may  be  expected,  if  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  introduce  it,  to  withstand 
the  ordinary  winters  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  since  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  with  which  it 
grows,  is  of  that  degree  of  hardiness. 

"In  Februaiy,  a  species  of  Dodecatbeon 
appeared  everywhere  common,  as  also  Fra- 
garia  vesca,  a  Cardamine,  a  Viola,  a  Saxi- 
fraga,  and  two  Trilliums ;  of  shrubs,  two 
species  of  Ceanothus,  the  one  producing 
numerous  bundles  of  blue  flowers  from  the 
axils  of  its  small  evergreen  leaves,  the  other, 

*  "What  was  called  so  formerly  is  a  different  species 
of  Castanea." 
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C.  thjTsifloruSy  oflen  attaining  the  size  of 
a  small  tree,  sending  forth  its  numerous  heads 
of  azure  flowers  from  last  year's  wood.  In  the 
sandj  plains  towards  the  river  Salinas,  the 
large,  golden- flowered  Viola  chrysantha,  Ne- 
mophila  insignis,  Eschscholtzia  crocea,  and  £. 
califomica  were  common. 

''  My  sojourn  in  California  being  restricted 
according  to  my   instructions   to   one  year, 
whilst  a  similar  period  is  to  be  devoted  to 
visiting  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  or 
in  case  I  And  this  country  a  favourable  field 
for  my  exertions,   permission   having   been 
granted,  until  I  receive  orders  to  the  contrary, 
that  I  may  stay  the  whole  term  of  two  years 
in  California :  I  resolved,  in  the  absence  of 
new   instructions  from  the    Council  of  the 
Society,  not  to  proceed  to  northern  Mexico, 
where,  during  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
my  peaceful  occupation  might  be  disturbed, 
and  my  personal  safety  endangered,  but  to  re- 
main  another    season    in   California ;    more 
especially  as,   from  my  late  arrival  in  this 
country,  and  subsequent  circumstances,  I  could 
not  extend  my  excursions  as  I  intended  to  have 
done.     The  next  step  to  be  considered  is, 
whither  can  I  proceed  to  follow  my  occupation 
with  satisfaction  to  my  employers  and  myself? 
This  country  has  been   taken   possession   of 
last  year  by  an  American  force,  much  against 
the   good    will   of   the   Californians.     Now, 
although  the  country  is  apparently  quiet,  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell  how  long  it  may  last,  and  if 
these  disturbances  should  break   out  again 
during   my  busy  season,  it  might  seriously 
afiect  my  plans.     I  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion of  visiting   the   Sacramento  Valley, 
where  the  settlers  are  all  foreigners,  and  where 
I  need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions  of 
disturbances  in  the  lower  country. 

'^Accordingly  I  embarked  on  the  8th  of 
March  on  board  the  American  bark  Tasso, 
and  arrived  at  Yerba  Buena  after  a  passage  of 
five  days.  A  few  days'  detention  enabled  me 
to  examine  the  neighbourhood,  and  added  to 
my  collection,  among  other  less  interesting 
plants,  a  white  Myosotis,  a  Liliaceous  plant, 
an  CEnothera,  a  scarlet  AquDegia,  an  Iris,  and 
Ribes  echinatum,  the  latter  common  on  the 
sandhills  that  surround  the  town. 

''  On  March  the  2dd  I  embarked  in  a  small 
launch  with  Mr.  Cordua,  who  was  proceeding 
to  his  farm  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  who 
kindly  invited  me  to  make  his  house  my  head- 
quarters ;  an  invitation  which  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted, as  from  his  long  residence  in  the 
country,  and  the  situation  of  his  farm,  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  I  anticipated  many  happy 
results.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  we  arrived  at  the  Corte  de  Madera,  which, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  a  woodcutting  esta- 
blishment, where  Mr.  Cordua  had  some  busi- 


ness to  transact.  Half-an-hour's  ramble  in  a 
fine  grove  of  redwood  trees  furnished  me  with 
a  brown,  small  flowering  Martagon,  a  Bora- 
gineous  plant,  and  an  Equisetum.  The  same 
night  we  left  again,  and  passing  the  following 
morning  through  the  straits  of  Carquinez  into 
Suisun  bay,  we  entered  the  river  Sacramento 
in  the  afternoon.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
is  flat,  presenting  a  boundless  field  of  rushes 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  a  distant  ridge  of  mountains,  which, 
from  the  severity  of  last  winter,  presented  a 
line  of  snow.  The  lowlands  of  the  Sacramento 
are  subject  to  inundations  during  the  spring 
months,  and  are  destitute  of  trees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  banks,  which,  from  the 
accumulation  of  soil  during  the  inundations, 
are  higher  than  the  rushlands  ;  a  belt  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  varying  from  thirty  to  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  depth,  extends  along  the  banks, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  Oaks,  Platanus, 
Willows,  Poplars,  Ash,  Negundo  califomicum, 
Pavia  califomica,  Cornus,  a  dwarf  Birch,  and 
a  Grape-vine.  After  a  tedious  process  of 
warping  up  the  launch  against  a  strong  cur- 
rent, we  arrived  at  the  landing-place  of  Fort 
Sacramento,  on  the  3l8t  of  March. 

"  The  vegetation  in  the  Upper  Sacramento 
valley  is  much  earlier  than  about  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco ;  there  the  trees  were  still 
apparently  dead,  whilst  here  the  Oaks  were 
sending  forth  their  young  leaves,  and  the 
prairies  were  teeming  with  flowers,  among 
which  I  recognised  many  old  acquaintances. 
It  was  delightful  to  behold  the  variety  of 
colours  over  the  extensive  prairie,  produced 
by  patches  of  a  Leptosiphon,  Gilia  tricolor,  G. 
capitata,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  Platyste- 
mon  califomicum,  Nemophila  insignis,  and 
another  species,  two  Compositse,  a  Viola, 
Eschscholtzia  crocea,  £.  califomica,  a  Del- 
phinium, and,  in  places  where  water  collects 
during  the  rainy  season,  a  Martagon,  with 
dingy  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  brown, 
Mimulus  tricolor,  two  inches  high,  and  Lim- 
nanthes  pulchella,  having  an  abundance  of 
delicate  pink  flowers. 

"  On  April  the  13th  I  left  with  Mr.  L.  for  his 
farm,  seventy  miles  higher  up  in  the  valley. 
Mr.  L.  had  been  in  the  lower  country,  and 
came  up  thus  far  with  his  goods  in  a  large 
canoe,  and  was  now  proceeding  with  them  in 
waggons.  Crossing  Feather  river,  which  here 
is  eighty  yards  broad,  and  of  considerable 
depth,  our  course  lay  five-and-twenty  miles 
along  that  river,  through  a  beautiful  wood  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  Oaks  :  here  I  found, 
in  sandy  tracts,  a  Leptosiphon,  with  white 
fragrant  flowers  ;  and  Collinsia,  and  C.  bi- 
color,  the  latter  invariably  growing  at  the  foot 
of  large  oaks.  Leaving  Feather  river,  we 
struck  across  a  prairie  for  twenty  miles :  here 
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immense  fields  of  Eschscboltzia  crocea,  £. 
califomica,  and  a  Ranuncolus,  presented  them- 
selves, each  species  gTO¥nng  by  itself,  which 
with  the  plants  observed  on  Mr.  Cordua's 
farm,  and  Lnpinus  nanus,  two  Delphiniums, 
a  Trifolium,  several  Compositas,  an  (Enothera, 
and  a  Malvaceous  plant,  produced  a  splendid 
effect.  A  small  patch  of  the  beautiful  little 
Leptosiphon  aureus,  with  golden  flowers,  I 
also  found  in  the  open  prairie  ;  it  is,  however, 
bj  no  means  common.  The  prairies  in  the 
Sacramento  Yallej  are  divided  bj  small  rivers, 
termed  'creeks'  by  the  American  settlers: 
these  creeks  generally  have  a  border  of  Oaks 
upon  their  banks,  which  also  extend  over  the 
rich  bottom  lands.  In  the  dry  beds  of  these 
rivers  I  observed  plants  which  nowhere  are 
to  be  found  on  the  prairie,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  evidently  been  carried  down  from  the 
mountains  during  the  rains,  as  for  example, 
Pentstemonazureum;  an  Umbelliferous  plant, 
with  an  aromatic  tap-root,  held  in  repute 
among  the  Indians  for  its  medicinal  properties ; 
in  rather  damp  places,  Clintonia  elegans,  C. 
pulchella,  and  Limnanthes  alba.  A  four  days' 
slow  drive  with  the  waggons  brought  us  to  the 
farm  of  my  companion :  the  vegetation  here 
differed  in  no  respect  from  that  already  ob- 
served in  the  valley. 

"  An  opportunity  of  visiting  the  mountains 
was  afforded  me  a  few  days  after  my  arrival, 
which  I  embraced  with  pleasure,  as  from  the 
hostile  character  of  the  mountain  Indians 
towards  the  settlers,  it  was  not  deemed  pru- 
dent for  me  to  make  an  excursion  in  that 
direction,  attended  by  a  guide  only  ;  I  there- 
fore joined  a  party  of  settlers  who  were  going 
to  the  mountains  to  examine  the  timber,  and  if 
possible  to  find  a  site  for  a  saw-mill.  On  the 
first  evening  we  encamped  under  a  large  oak, 
near  Pine  creek,  a  little  mountain  rivulet ; 
here  I  found  Asagrsa,  a  Lychnis,  an  Umbel- 
lifer,  Triteleia,  with  a  head  of  pink  flowers 
supported  on  a  tnnmng  stem,  ^we,  feet  long  ; 
in  the  creek,  a  Saxifraga  ;  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  a  Ceanothus,  evergreen  and  deciduous 
Oaks,  and  Pinus  Sabiniana.  This  species  of 
Pine,  of  which  I  saw  some  small  trees  near 
Monterey  last  year,  rises  here  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  stem  of  six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  possesses  none  of  the  regu- 
larity so  characteristic  of  the  Pine  tribe.  The 
branches,  which  in  other  Pines  stand  in  whorls, 
are  in  this  species  quite  irregular  (except  when 
young),  which,  combined  with  the  paucity  of 
its  partly  bent  down,  glaucous  leaves,  gives 
the  tree  a  peculiar  appearance.  Early  the 
following  morning  we  ascended  the  gradual 
acclivity,  and  passed  through  a  brushwood 
entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  Ceanothus. 
At  noon  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  noble 
Pine  forest  ;   a   few  moments'  rest,  during 


which  one  of  our  companions  shot  a  deer, 
enabled  me  to  collect  a  Viola,  an  Erythronium, 
a  Prunus,  a  Lilium,  and  a  Cydobothra.  The 
species  of  Pine  composing  the  forest  is  prin- 
cipally Pinus  Benthamiana,  with  a  few  trees  of 
P.  Lambertiana,  Abies  nobilis,  and  a  species  of 
Thuja  intermixed,  a  Ceanothus,  spreading  on 
the  ground,  and  Comus  florida,  which  were 
the  only  plants  observed  in  the  pinewoods. 
On  our  return  through  a  steep  ravine,  I  found 
a  shrubby  Cercis,  with  pink  flowers,  a  Prunus, 
and  again  Cydobothra. 

"  By  the  end  of  April  the  prairies  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  assumed  a  different  aspect ; 
two  weeks  ago  they  were  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
which  have  now  disappeared,  and  a  yellow, 
sickly  tinge  pervades  the  whole  :  such  is  the 
rapidity  of  vegetation  under  the  cloudless  sky 
of  a  tropical  sun.  Bulbous  plants  now  make 
their  appearance ;  the  most  common  being 
Triteleia  laxa,  which  not  only  grows  in  the 
open  prairie,  but  also  in  the  shaded  and  damp 
lowlands ;  a  pure  white  variety  of  it  I  also 
found  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  common. 
One  of  the  species  of  Calochortus  is  also  very 
frequent ;  a  whitish  variety  occurs  occasionally 
along  with  Brodisea  congesta,  and  another 
Liliaceous  plant. 

"Being  now  aware  of  the  rapidity  of  Califor- 
nian  vegetation,  I  lost  no  time  in  collecting 
such  seeds  as  were  worth  taking,  and  returned 
to  my  head-quarters  by  the  beginning  of  May. 
Most  kinds  had,  during  the  fortnight  since  I  first 
saw  them  in  flower,  ripened  their  seeds,  and  it 
was  with  difflculty  I  found  a  few  grains  of 
the  beautiful  little  Leptosiphon  aureus,  and 
similar  plants,  which,  between  their  taller 
neighbours,  had  almost  become  invisible. 

"An  excursion  to  'the  Butes,'  an  iso- 
lated group  of  mountains  between  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  rivers,  furnished  me  with 
species  of  Campanulaceae,  Labiatas,  Scrophu- 
larineie,  and  Compcsitae ;  a  Gilia,  a  Linum,  a 
Trifolium,  two  species  of  Asclepias,  Clarkia 
elegans,  Lupinus  densiflorus,  and  an  Umbelli- 
fer,  called  Yerba  de  la  vivora,  the  leaves  and 
stem  of  which  are  universally  used  with 
success  against  the  bite  of  rattlesnakes.  From 
the  rocky  summit  of  the  Butes  a  beautiful 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Sacramento  Valley ; 
during  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  lower  country, 
owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  consequent  inundations,  presented 
an  immense  lake. 

"Another  excursion  I  made  to  the  mountains 
led  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Chuba  river, 
over  the  now  parched  up  prairie.  A  ride  of 
fifteen  miles  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  lower  range,  as  in  the  former 
visit  higher  up  in  the  valley,  is  occupied  by  a 
Ceanothus,  a  few  live  Oaks,  and  Pinus 
Sabiniana.  Following  a  small  rivulet,  I  found 
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there  a  Mentha,  and  another  Labiate  plant, 
Stenactis,  a  shrubby  Labiate  with  large  white 
flower:^,  and  CoUinsia  tinctoria.  This  new 
species  of  Collinsia  is  of  stronger  growth, 
though  less  striking,  than  C.  bicolor  ;  it  grows 
chiefly  in  the  dry  sandy  bed  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivulet,  and  produces  its  yellowish 
flowers  mottled  with  purple  much  later  than 
C.  bicolor.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  I 
returned  to  this  place  to  procure  seeds  of  it, 
my  hands  were  stained  yellow  by  the  glandu- 
lar hairs  which  cover  the  seedpods,  from 
which  circumstance  I  named  it  Collinsia  tinc- 
toria. Another  interesting  plant  I  found  on 
this  excursion  is  Nemophila  speciosa,  with 
white  petals,  one-third  of  which  is  tipped  with 
purple.  It  grows  generally  near  rivulets,  or 
in  damp  and  partly  shaded  places.  If  the  few 
seeds  I  procured  should  vegetate,  it  will  prove 
a  great  acquisition  to  that  handsome  genus. 
The  higher  part  of  this  range  of  mountains  is 
less  accessible  than  on  the  former  visit.  My 
endeavours  to  proceed  farther  were  eventually 
frustrated  by  the  steep  banks  and  swollen 
state  of  the  Chuba. 

**  'By  the  beginning  of  June  I  set  out  again, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Cordua  and  an  Indian, 
to  visit  if  possible  the  snowy  heights  of  the 
mountains,    generally  termed  by  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  the  Culifomian  Moun- 
tains.    After  crossing  the  Chuba  river,  we 
struck  across  the  prairie,   and   entered  the 
mountains  near  Bear  Creek,  where  we  en- 
camped towards  evening  in  a  grove  of  Pinus 
Sabiniana  and  Oaks.     The  vegetation   here 
differed  in  nothing  from  that  obserred  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chuba  on  a  former  visit. 
Calochortus,  which  had  been  very  common 
throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley,  was  still  in 
flower  here,  the  white   variety  being  more 
frequent  thim  the  yellow.  Early  the  following 
morning  we  were  en  route  again,   passing 
through    an    interminable    wood    of   Pinus 
Sabiniana   and  Oaks.     Here  I  observed  a 
pretty  little  Allium,  with  purple  flowers,  an 
Asarum,  a  Viola,  aPolemonium  (?),  Hosackia 
bicolor,  and   Mimulus  bicolor,  the  two  last 
luxuriating  in  the  sandy  bed  of  dried  up 
rivulets.    Ascending  the  gradual  acclivity,  we 
lefl  the  region  of  Pinus  Sabiniana,  and  entered 
that  of  Pinus  Benthamiana,  which  seems  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  upper  region.     Some 
trees  of  this  noble  Pine  attain  an  enormous 
size.     The  largest  I  measured  were  28  feet  in 
circumference,  and  220  feet  high.     Of  equal 
dimensions  is  P.  Lambertiana,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  constitute  masses  by  itself,  but 
is  thinly  scattered  among  the  former.     The 
same  is  the  case  with  a  Thuja,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  130  feet,  by  12  to  15  in  circum- 
ference.    Few  plants  occur    in   these  Pine 
tracts  ;  the  principal  being  some  Cydobothras, 
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a  Calliprora,  an  Iris,  Papaveracea  ;  nnd,  in 
shaded  places,  a  Rubus,  a  Philadelphus,  a 
Spirsea,  Pyrus  florida,  a  Rosaceous  plant,  and 
a  Taxus — the  latter,  judging  from  the  few 
specimens  I  saw,  attaining  only  the  size  of 
a  shrub  or  small  tree. 

"On  the  fourth  day  we  reached  Bear 
Valley,  a  beautiful  little  mountain  valley 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  is  well  wooded  with  Pinus  Benthamiana. 
The  north  side  of  the  valley  was  still  covered 
with  snow.  On  the  south  side,  however, 
a  few  spring  flowers  had  made  their  appear- 
ance, among  which  I  observed  Peeonia  califor- 
nica,  with  brown  petals  edged  with  orange ; 
some  Compositae,  a  Ranunculus,  a  Corydalis, 
and  a  Nicotiana.  A  new  species  of  a  Pine 
occurred  in  the  valley,  of  which  I  only  saw 
two  trees  of  dwarf  growth,  probably  stragglers 
from  a  more  northern  latitude.  The  leaves 
stand  in  pairs,  and  are  three  inches  long  ; 
cones  two  inches  long,  by  one  broad.  In 
general  appearance  the  tree  is  not  unlike  a 
young  Scotch  fir.  The  cones  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  were  open,  and  the  seeds  had  fallen 
out.  The  upper  end  of  the  valley  is  boimded 
by  a  mass  of  granite,  terminating  in  a  preci- 
pice 800  feet  in  depth,  below  which  the  Chuba 
river  is  winding  its  way,  appearing  like  a 
sheet  of  foam.  In  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, where  the  snow  had  melted,  I  observed 
an  Allium,  a  Pentstemon,  a  Statice,  a  Phlox, 
and  a  Calochortus — ^the  latter  not  yet  in 
flower.  The  more  elevated  parts  above  Bear 
Valley,  from  the  severity  of  last  winter,  were 
still,  several  feet  deep,  covered  with  snow,  for 
which  reason  we  returned  hence  by  the  same 
road  we  came.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival 
at  head-quarters,  I  proceeded  once  more  to  the 
Upper  Sacramento  Valley  to  collect  such  seeds 
as  I  could  not  procure  before. 

"  Having  packed  up  my  collections,  and 
sent  part  by  water  to  San  Francisco,  I  left  on 
the  30th  of  June  for  Monterey,  in  company 
with  an  American  whom  I  had  engaged  as 
guide.  Towards  evening  of  the  same  day  we 
arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Feather  river 
with  the  Sacramento  ;  and  passing,  the  follow- 
ing morning,  our  luggage  over  in  a  canoe,  we 
swam  the  horses  across  ;  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  being  not  less  than  300  yards. 
We  now  continued  our  course  over  the  prairie 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
two  days,  and  crossed  again  to  the  south  side 
in  a  ferry-boat,  at  the  Straits  of  Carquinez. 
A  kind  of  tertian  fever,  accompanied  by  violent 
headache,  under  which  I  had  been  suffering 
some  days  previous  4o  my  departure,  here 
developed  itself  into  a  quotidian  fever  and 
ague,  which  for  want  of  proper  medicines,  the 
constant  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  during  the 
day,  and  camping  out  at  night,  soon  reduced 
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me  to  sndi  a  state  of  debility  as  scarcely  to  be 
able,  to  sit  on  horseback* 

"  From  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  we  passed 
along  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Foeblo 
of  San  Jos^  and  reached  Monterey  on  the  8th 
of  July.  Soon  afler  my  arrival  (having,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  little  medicine- chest, 
cored  myself),  I  continaed  my  excursions 
about  Monterey  as  far  as  returning  strength 
permitted,  and  collected  such  kinds  of  teeds 
as  I  thought  worth  preserving.  Towards  the 
end  of  July  I  went  over  to  Santa  Cruz  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  whilst  visiting  a  family 
upon  their  farm,  with  whom  I  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  during  their  winter 
residence  in  Monterey,  I  was  again  taken  ill 
with  fever  and  ague.  Jn  addition  to  the  seeds 
which  I  collected  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
last  year,  I  found  the  eveigreen  Chestnut  with 
ripe  fruit.  This  shrub,  of  which  I  had  been 
most  anxious  to  procure  seeds,  attains  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  x>f  a  pyramidal  form. 
The  nuts,  which  are  produced  in  prickly 
clusters  on  the  points  of  the  young  wood,  are 
each  enclosed  in  separate  cells,  and  are  of  the 
same  Bize  and  shape  as  the  beech-nut.  The 
kernel  is  pleasant  to  eat,  resembling  the 
filbert  in  flavour. 

"  On  August  the  ISth  I  returned  to  Mon- 
terey, and  was  once  more  laid  up  with  fever 
and  ague^  from  which  I  did  not  recover  until 
the  beginning  of  September.  On  September 
the  6&  I  went  again  over  to  Santa  Cruz  in 
quest  of  pine-cones,  which  were  now  ripen- 
ing. The  sorts  I  procured  were  Abies  Doug* 
lasii,  Finus  Californica,  and  F.  Benthamiana. 
The  cones  of  the  latter  were  unusually  scarce 
this  season,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  &om 
lato  spring  frosts.  A  few  cones  were  all  I 
could  procure  of  this  sort.  They  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  con- 
tained but  few  good  seeds. 

"  On  September  the  20th  I  again  left  Mon- 
terey for  the  southern  parts,  which,  on  account 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  last  year,  I  could  not 
visit  before.  As  guide  I  engaged  the  services 
of  a  man  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my 
last  excursion  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  who^  from 
his  profession  as  a  hunter,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  intricate  mountain  paths  of  the  dis- 
trict I  intended  to  visit.  On  the  day  of  our 
starting  we  reached  the  mission  of  La  Solidad, 
an  ill-constructed,  half-ruined  building,  situate 
in  the  Salinas  valley,  and  encamped  towards 
evening  on  the  banks  of  the  Salinas  river, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  mission.  By 
sunrise  the  following  morning  we  were  again 
on  horseback,  and  leaving  the  main  road  on 
the  right,  we  entered  a  mountain  defile  leading 
to  the  mission  of  San  Antonio.  Here  I  ob- 
served a  shrubby  Arctostaphylos,  with  large 
brown  seeds;    a  half-climbing  Caprifolium, 


prcrfiisely  covered  with  scarlet  berries;  an 
evergreen  shrubby  Oak ;  and  a  subdeciduous 
Oak,  the  latter  forming  a  tree  thirty  feet  high. 

''  From  San  Antonio  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  along  the  coast,  attaining  a  great  ele- 
vation, which,  although  apparently  barren  as 
seen  from  the  mission,  I  was  assured,  on  the 
western  flank  towards  the  sea  is  covered  by 
large  Fines.  The  lower  region  of  this  range, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  mission  is  built,  is 
thinly  covered  by  the  evergreen  Califomian 
Oak,  a  Ceanothus,  Cercocarpus,  a  small-leaved 
shrubby  Fraxinus^  and  Finns  Sabiniana — the 
latter  at  the  time  with  ripe  cones.  An  ever- 
green shrubby  Frunus,  called  Islay,  with  a 
holly-like  leaf,  bearing  a  red  fruit  resembling 
the  cherry«idum,  grows  also  abundantly  here. 
The  thin  pulp  which  surrounds  the  propor- 
tionate large  seed  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  eat 
The  kemfS,  after  being  roasted  and  made  into 
gruel,  is  a  favourite  dish  amongst  the  Indians. 
Having  ascended  the  first  ridge,  we  passed 
through  thickets  of  Arctostaphylos  tomentosa 
and  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  and  entered  a 
forest  of  Finus  Lambertiana.  The  cones  of 
this  noble  Fine  are  always  hanging  from  the 
points  of  the  branches,  were  by  this  time 
already  open,  and  the  seeds  had  fallen  out 
From  cones  that  had  been  blown  down,  I 
picked  out  a  few  seeds. 

<<  Descending  the  western  flank  of  the  great 
mountain  range,  I  found  at  last  the  long- 
wished-for  A^es  bracteata,  occupying  exclu- 
sively ravines.  This  remarkable  Fir  attains 
the  height  of  Mtj  feet,  with  a  stem  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  one-third  of 
which  is  clear  of  branches,  and  the  remainder 
forming  an  elongated  tapering  pyramid,  of 
which  the  upper  part,  for  three  feet,  is  pro- 
ductive of  cones.  Having  cut  down  some 
trees^  I  found  to  my  regret  that  the  cones 
were  but  half-grown,  and  had  been  frost- 
bitten. In  more  sheltered  situations,  towards 
the  sea-shore,  the  same  happened  to  be  the 
case;  and  I  was  thus  precluded  all  hope  of 
introducing  this  remarkable  Fir  into  Europe. 

^'Finding  it  impossible  to  prosecute  my 
journey  to  the  south  along  the  coast,  from  the 
numerous  ravines  which  descend  from  the 
mountain  range,  I  returned  hence  to  San 
Antonio^  and  crossed  by  the  farm  of  £1  Piojo^ 
where  the  ridge  is  less  elevated.  A  sniall 
Fine  wood,  which  became  visible  on  our 
descent,  extending  along  the  beach,  looked 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert — the  dark  green  of 
the  Fines  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  parched-up  fields.  Upon  a  nearer  exa- 
mination, I  found  the  wood  to  be  composed  of 
a  variety  of  Finus  insignis,  with  larger  cones 
than  those  about  Monterey,  fr^m  which  it  also 
differs  in  their  being  produced  in  less  abun- 
dance.     Following  along  the  sea-shore  for 
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nine  miles,  we  struck  inland  again,  and  arrived 
at  the  mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  from 
whence  we  proceeded  over  a  flat  and  uninter- 
esting country  to  the  mission  of  Santa  Ines. 
The  whole  of  this  route  is  but  poorly  wooded 
by  a  few  stunted  Oaks.  On  the  ascent  to  the 
mission  of  La  Purissima,  the  monotony  of  the 
bare  hills  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a  small 
forest  of  Pinus  Edgariaoa,  which  attains  no 
larger  size  than  those  observed  near  Monterey. 

**  Previous  to  leaving  Monterey  I  was  told 
by  several  persons  that  a  kind  of  thin-shelled 
pine-nut  is  occasionaUy  brought  for  sale  by 
the  Indians  to  Santa  Lies  and  Santa  Barbara, 
without  being  able  to  learn  any  more  respect- 
ing it.  Upon  making  further  inquiries  at 
Santa  Lies,  I  was  told  that  the  Lidians  bring 
them  from  a  great  distance,  that  the  harvest 
of  them  was  over,  but  that  I  might  procure  a 
few  of  the  mission  Indians.  Proceeding  to  a 
hut  which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  I  bought 
a  gallon  of  the  fresh  seeds;  and  inquir- 
ing about  the  size  of  the  cones,  the  Indian 
handed  me  two,  with  the  information  that  the 
trees  are  of  a  small  size ;  when,  judge  my  sur- 
prise, I  recognised  in  them  those  of  Pinus 
Llaveana,  wbach  I  had  on  former  occasions 
found  in  several  parts  of  Mexico. 

^'  Seeing  there  was  no  prospeot  of  enriching 
my  collection  of  seeds  by  proceeding  further 
to  the  south,  I  returned  from  Santa  Ines  to 
San  Luis  Obispo^  near  which  mission  the  late 
Dr.  Coulter  gives  the  station  ^of  Pinus  muri- 
cata,  and  which  seemed  to  have  escaped  my 
notice  when  first  passing  through  that  place. 
Upon  a  nearer  examination  I  found  that  on 
the  '  Crusta,'  or  ascent  from  San  Luis  Obispo, 
only  one  kind  of  Pine  is  growing  on  the  brow 
of  the  mountains^  which  proved  to  be  P. 
macrocarpa.  From  San  Luis  we  returned  to 
San  Antonioy  over  a  flat  and  uninteresting 
road,  and  thence  to  Monterey,  where  we  ar- 
rived on  the  18th  of  October. 

''  On  October  the  25th  I  again  left  Monte- 
rey, with  my  former  guide,  to  visit  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  San  Antonio  range  of  moun- 
tainsy  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground , 
on  that  side,  I  attempted  now  by  a  different 
route*  Following  along  the  sea-coast  over  a 
succession  of  hills  intersected  by  numerous 
deep  ravines,  we  found  our  further  progress 
impeded  on  the  third  day  by  the  extreme 
steepness  of  the  range.  The  only  objects 
derived  from  this  excursion  were  some  very 
fine  cones  of  Pinus  macrocarpa,  some  measur- 
ing fifteen  inches  in  length ;  they  were  growing 
on  trees  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  in  rather 
exposed  situations,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

''By  the  beginning  of  November  we  re- 
turned to  Monterey.  The  rainy  season  being 
npw  dose  at  hand^  and  having  no  more  ex- 


cursions to  make,  I  prepared  to  return  to 
Europe  with  my  collection.  Owing  to  the 
little  traffic  carried  on  between  California  and 
the  western  ports  of  Mexico  or  central 
America,  I  did  not  procure  a  passage  before 
the  5th  of  February.  I  arrived  at  South- 
ampton, after  a  very  fine  passage,  on  the  3d 
of  June."  ♦ 

Such  is  Mr.  Hartweg's  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Doubtless  many  interesting  plants 
will  in  consequence  be  added  to  our  collec- 
tions. The  following  were  reported  on  May 
Ist,  as  being  the  most  important  of  those  re- 
ceived alive,  or  which  had  been  raised  from 
seeds,  within  the  year  from  this  expedition : — 

**  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Hartrceg,  A  tree 
sixty  feet  high,  from  the  sea-shore  near  Car- 
mel  Bay. 

Pinus  Ben thamiana,  2rar<n76^.  A  tree  100 
feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Sabiniana. 

—  macrocarpa. 

insignis. 

califomica?  Atreefrom  fifteen  to  twenty 


feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Abies  Douglasii.  From  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Cruz. 

Corylus.  A  shrub  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
Found  in  woods  near  Santa  Cruz. 

Rhamnus,  called  '  Yerba  del  Os.'  A  shrub 
six  feet  high.     Monterey. 

Quercus.  Several  species;  one  called  the 
Chestnut  Oak,  another  an  evergreen,  another 
with  large  sweet  acorns. 

Pavia  Californica;  the  Califomian  Horse 
Chestnut. 

Prunus.     One  or  two  species. 

Calycanthus  macrophyllus,  Hartfveg,  A 
shrub  six  feet  high,  along  the  side  of  rivulets 
near  Sonoma. 

Laurus  ?  A  large  tree  from  the  mountains 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  Sonoma. 

Arctostaphylos  tomentosa. 

Ceanothus.  Two  or  three  species :  appa- 
rently C.  rigidus,  papillosus,  and  dentatus. 

Garrya  elliptica  ;  the  female. 

Sambucus. 

Hugelia.     Some  annual  species. 

Gilia  phamaceoides.  An  annual  from  the 
Carmel  mountains. 

Madaria  corymbosa.  An  annual  with  white 
flowers.     Found  in  fields  about  Sonoma. 

A  Lilium.     Apparently  new. 

Several  species  of  Lupinus,  Aquilegin, 
Latihyrus,  Malva,  Leptosiphon,  and  Delphi- 
nium, &c.  &c. 

An  Abronia;  with  pink,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  A  perennial  spreading  over  the 
ground  like  a  Verbena.  From  the  sea-shore 
near  Monterey. 


*  YoL  ill.  pt.  iiu  pp.  217—228. 
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Aaclepiaa.     A  perennial  specie*. 
Nicotiana  7     A  perennial  with  lai^e  white 


Zaaschneria   Calirornica.     A  very   pretty 
perennial,  found  in  fields  about  Santa  Crut."* 


BRITISH    WILD    FLOWERS. 
THE   UTDROCHABIS,   OR  FROO-BIT. 

Hydrocharit  Morttu  ran<B,  Linnmus  (com- 
mon Frog-bit). — Hjdrocharidaceffi  §  Slratio- 
teiB.         M 

Thia  is  a  common  ditch-weed,  but  yet  ita 
flowers  are  handsome,  and  the  plant  is  worthy 
A  place  in  orn^mentd  water  scenery,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  very  often  aeen.  Its  recom- 
mendations are,  that  it  throws  an  ample 
floating  mantle  of  fining  deep  green  leavee 
over  the  eqrface  of  the  water,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  summer  a  covering  of  snowy 
whiteness  is  superadded  by  the  development 
of  its  blossoms.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  is  apt,  in  situa- 
tions suitable  to  it,  to  appropriate  to  itself  too 
great  a  share  of  the  crystal  surface. 

There  is  but  one  Hpecies,  the  Hydrocharit 
Mor»u»  rana,  which  is  essentially  a  floating 
plant,  having  no  hold  of  the  soil,  and  no  other 
support  than  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The 
stems  throw  out  runners,  and  these  grow  and 


•  Vol.  HI.  pt.  Hi.  p.  176. 


become  id  their  torn  parent  stemA,  and  thus 
the  plant  goes  on  extending  itself,  and  rapidly 
covering  the  surface.  Both  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  smooth.  From  the  stems  are  pro- 
dticed  numerous  long,  perpendicular,  thread- 
shaped  fibres,  which  are  bearded  toward*  the 
end  with  nuuMroua  radicles.  Tbe  mnnera 
consist  of  slender  thread-like  stalks,  furnished 
with  pendulous  gemms,  or  bnds,  these  buds 
consisting  of  two  convoluted  or  stipnlaceooa 
scales,  resembling  leaf-ecaleA,  within  which 
are  curiously  enveloped  the  embryo  leaves  of 
the  futare  stem.  The  leaves  are  aialked, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, tough  and  of  leathery  texture,  kidney- 
shaped,  or  nearly  orbicular  with  an  indenture 
at  the  insertion  of  the  stalk ;  they  are  quite 
entire,  and  smooth,  and  shining  green  above, 
beneath  of  a  purplish  dnge.  On  removing 
the  enter  skin  when  the  leaves  are  dried,  a 
beautiful  clow  net-work  of  veins  may  be 
seen.  The  plant  is  dincious ;  that  is,  producing 
fertile  and  sterile  blossoms  on  difiertnt  indivi- 
dusls,  one  plant  producing  only  oite  kind  of 
bloom.  The  sterile  flowers  grow  in  a  spathe, 
which  is  supported  on  a  long  stalk  ;  from  this 
spathe  most  commonly  three  blossoms  are 
produced  in  an  nmbellate  manner.  Tbe  fertile 
ones  grow  singly,  and  are  without  a  spathe. 
All  the  flowers  are  formed  of  three  roandisfa 
petals,  which  are  of  delicate  textgre,  and  of  a 
white  colour  marked  with  yellow  at  the  base. 
Within  the  circle  of  the  petals  are  the  stamens, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  disposed  in  three 
series :  six  of  these,  which  are  shorter  than 
the  rest,  curve  outwards,  and  the  remainii^ 
three— the  most  interior  in  position — have 
each  arising  from  its  base  an  awl-shaped 
appendage  resembling  a  style  ;  the  proper 
styles,  however,  are  six  in  number,  and  placed 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  flower&  Hie  seed- 
vessel  is  TOnnd,  six-celled,  each  furnished 
with  numerous  small  roundish  seeds. 

The  plant  is  found  to  grow  in  ditches, 
ponds,  and  streams,  where  the  current  is  slow 
and  the  water  rather  shallow.  It  quickly 
spreads  itself  over  the  surface,  whea  it  is 
once  estaUished,  and  produces  its  UossoaBS^ 
which  are  just  elevated  above  the  water-sur- 
face, in  July  and  August  It  is  generaUy 
rather  common,  but  is  rare  in  Scotland. 

Very  little  cultivation  is  required,  for  tb« 
plant  is  increased  by  detached  pieces  of  tbs 
stem  cast  into  the  water  before  they  became 
shrivelled  up,  which  grow  and  spread  with- 
out any  further  attention.  It  is  by  no  nieaiM 
essential  that  a  plant  should  be  fixed  in  tlM 
soil  by  any  means  at  the  first,  for  if  one 
of  the  old  stems,  provided  with  the  runner 
buds  already  explained,  is  cast  into  the  water, 
and  allowed  to  float,  as  it  will,  it  will  in  doe 
time  become  developed,  aid  a  phwt  estab- 
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lished.  The  onlj  care  it  will  snbseqaently 
be  likely  to  require^  will  consist  in  cutting 
away  such  portions  aa  may  have  become  too 
widely  extended  in  any  particular  direction. 

The  Frog-bit  has  been  compared,  and  not 
inaptly*  to  a  pigmy  Nympbaoa.  The  herbage 
ia  regarded  as  being  mucilaginous  and  slightly 
astringent 

THE   SCOTCH   THISTLE. 

The  name  of  thistle  is  perhaps  not  a  very 
alluring  one  to  be  borne  by  a  candidate  for 
garden  cultivation ;  but  though  thistles,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  weeds,  and  very  trouble- 
some ones  too,  there  are  one  or  two  kinds  of 
which  an  individual  or  two,  placed  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  them 
to  develope  their  characters,  assume  a  rather 
striking  aspect.  One  of  these,  occurring  not 
nnfrequently  by  road-sides,  and  in  other 
exposed  places,  is  the  Onopordon  Acan- 
thium,  the  plant  which  is  regarded  as  the 
veritable  symbol  of  our  northern  neighbours. 
That  thistle  however  which  is  introduced  by 
sculptors  and  other  artists,  among  the  armorial 
emblems  of  these  realms,  is  not  this  species, 
but  the  Carduus  nutans^  or  musk  thistle^ 
wliich  is  selected  on  account  of  its  possessing 
a  greater  degree  of  elegance  of  outline. 

Our  present  subject,  which,  besides  the 
names  already  quoted,  bears  those  of  Cotton 
Thistle,  and  common  Argentine,  is  a  biennial 
plant,  asserting  a  rather  noble  character  where 
it  has  space  ai^rded  for  its  growth.  It  grows 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  an  erect 
sturdy  central  stem,  from  which  are  produced 
numerous  branches,  and  both  the  central  stem 
and  branches  bear  several  heads  of  flowers, 
which  are  so  prickly,  from  the  stiff  spinose 
extremities  of  the  scales  of  the  involucre — that 
18^  the  green  bodies  placed  just  beneath,  and 
enclosing  the  head  of  blossoms — as  to  afford 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  motto.  Nemo 
me  impune  lacestit. 

The  stems  of  this  thistle  are  winged,  and 
those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  this  term,  as  applied  in  a  bota- 
nical sense,  could  hardly  find  a  better  illustraticm 
thereof  tluin  is  in  this  afforded.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  running  parallel  with  the  stem,  and 
attached  to  it,  is  a  narrow  leafy  fringe,  per- 
fectly distinguishable  in  shape  and  appearance 
from  the  leaves,  but  of  the  same  nature  and 
texture,  and  moreover  furnished  along  its 
exterior  margin  with  keen  pointed  prickles, 
as  are  the  margins  of  the  leaves  themselves. 
Besides  this,  both  the  stem  and  the  leaves  are 
clothed  over  with  a  kind  of  cottony  down, 
which  gives  the  whole  plant  a  hoary  aspect, 
even  when  growing  in  its  greatest  vigour ;  the 
amount  of  this  clothing  is  however  subject  to 
variation.     The  lower  leaves  are  large,  and 


often  become  partially  decayed  by  the  period 
when  the  plant  is  in  a  perfect  flowering  state : 
the  outline  of  the  leaves  is  oval  lanceolate, 
but  the  margin  is  deeply  and  irregularly 
divided  by  somewhat  triangular  dents  or  sinuo* 
sities,  the  salient  parts  being  furnished  with 
stiff  spines.  The  leaves  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant  become  proportionately  smaller. 
The  flowers  are  violet  coloured,  and  grow  in 
little  heads  at  the  end  of  all  the  branches. 
Closely  fitted  around  the  exterior  of  these 
flower  heads,  are  several  series  of  scales, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a 
roof;  they  fit  closely,  however,  only  at  the 
base ;  the  upper  part  is  bent  outwards,  so 
that  the  points  of  these  scales  spread  out  in  all 
directions,  and  then  being  formed  into  stout 
sharp  spines,  the  flower  heads  may  be  said 
to  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  toudi*  As  a 
whole,  the  plant  may  be  admired  for  its  state- 
liness  of  growth.  It  blossoms  in  June  and 
July. 

We  find  it  stated  in  old  books,  that  the 
receptacles  of  the  flowers,  and  the  tender 
stalks  peeled  and  boiled,  may  be  eaten  in  the 
same  manner  as  artichokes  and  cardoons. 

It  is  scarely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  cul- 
ture of  such  a  plant  as  this,  which,  if  allowed 
to  scatter  its  seeds,  becomes  a  troublesome 
weed.  Every  plant  will  bear  and  perfect 
hundreds  of  seeds,  and  every  one  of  these 
seeds  is  furnished  with  a  downy  crown,  or 
pappus,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  sufficient  to 
buoy  it  up  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  it 
floats  about  and  is  carried  over  every  part  of 
the  garden.  This  renders  it  necessary,  that 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  heads  approach  maturity, 
they  should  be  plucked  or  cut  off,  so  as  to 
obviate  this  source  of  annoyance  ;  and  when 
the  majority  have  been  thus  removed,  and  the 
plant  perhaps  begins  to  look  unsightly,  it 
should  be  altogether  removed.  One  plant 
would  be  sufficient  in  almost  any  garden,  and 
even  one  would  be  too  much  for  a  small 
garden  ;  but,  to  have  one  plant  to  blossom  each 
year,  a  fresh  plant  must  be  raised  annually, 
as  they  are  two  seasons  in  attaining  a  flower- 
ing condition.  A  few  seeds  may  be  preserved 
as  they  ripen  ;  these  sown  in  August,  and 
transplanted  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a 
little  size,  will  flower  the  next  year. 
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The  budding  of  roses  in  some  seasons  has 
not  yet  been  completed,  and  if  there  be  any 
good  reason  for  doing  it,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate evil  arising  from  being  late.     In  dry 

seasons,  indeed,  the  bark  of  the  brier  may  not 

■  —    --■■ 

*  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing Operations  for  August  ia  publifthed  in  No.  82  of 
the  Horticultural  Magasine. 
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rifle  80  freelj)  but  in  general  it  is  BooceMfQl 
this  month.  The  socken  which  come  np 
from  stocks  require  remoyal;  the  growth  of 
the  budded  stocks  must  always  be  stopped  at 
once  bj  rubbing  off  the  buds  as  tbej  appear, 
and  where  there  are  many  worked  roses,  the 
examination  for  this  purpose  only  must  be 
frequent.  The  Uyering  of  carnations  and 
picotees  is  a  formidable  job  this  month, 
though  some  b^n  it  earlier,  and  divide  the 
labour,  but  as  no  plants  are  better  than  those 
layered  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  cut 
off  at  the  end  of  September,  it  is  better  to 
do  them  aU  at  once,  and  have  done  with 
them,  than  haying  many  different  seasons. 
Potting  the  auriculas  is  another  subject  that 
demands  attention,  and  all  those  that  require 
it  must  be  placed  in  pots  of  a  larger  size,  but 
unless  the  plant  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and 
the  condition  of  the  root  unequivocally  good, 
the  mould  should  be  shaken  out,  the  root 
pruned,  aU  indications  of  disease  cut  away, 
and  the  plant  be  put  into  a  pot  the  same  size 
as  it  came  out  of.  The  Dahlias  are  beginning 
to  flower ;  the  seedlings  being  necessarily  many 
very  bad  to  one  good,  they  cannot  be  too 
quickly  remoyed  when  found  useless.  The 
named  flowers  require  constant  attention  to 
the  staking  out,  making  fsst  against  wind, 
and  if  for  exhibition,  partial  shading.  Cut- 
tings, too,  may  be  taken  from  such  as  are 
known  to  be  worth  it,  and  struck  in  a  hot-bed. 
The  fruit  garden  wants  a  little  attention 
to  the  destruction  of  wasps,  snails,  slugs, 
ants,  and  the  other  thousand  pests  of  the 
gardener ;  but  the  most  effective  mode  of  pre- 
serving choice  fruit  or  wall  trees  from  the 
depredations  of  wasps  and  flies,  is  to  cover  the 
entire  wall  with  a  thin  open  kind  of  muslin, 
which  is  very  cheap  and  very  effective.  It 
may  not  prevent  slugs  and  snails  already  in 
the  tree  from  making  free,  but  before  the 


in  is  put  on,  the  wall  should  be  well  exa* 
mined  The  grafted  stocks  of  fruit  trees 
should  be  looked  oyer,  and  the  portions  of 
stock  that  are  growing,  if  any,  must  be 
removed.  So  also  the  roses  budded  last 
month,  and  any  portion  of  stock  that  may  be 
growing  should  be  taken  off.  Watering  and 
weeding  must  not  be  forgotten  any  where. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  have  set  their  bloom,  and  may 
be  removed  if  required  any  time  from  now  till 
a  month  before  blooming  time.  Cuttings  of 
all  sorts  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  can 
be  taken  and  struck.  This  is  just  the  time 
to  repair,  clean,  and  if  necessary,  paint  the 
houses.  The  plants  take  no  harm  out  of 
doors ;  the  lights  may  be  all  taken  oE,  exa- 
mined, and  set  to  rights,  the  inside  all  washed, 
repaired,  and  the  whole*  painted ;  and  if  the 
roof  water  runs  Into  any  place  to  be  saved, 
remember,  that  while  it  is  impr^nated  with 
the  white  lead  of  the  paint,  it  is  poison  to  the 
plants.  Let  all  the  pits  and  garden  frames 
and  lights  share  the  same  renovating  process, 
and  every  thing  be  got  ready  to  receive  the 
winter  contents  next  month. 

THE  TEKPERATTTRB  A.T  WHICH  PLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  AUGUST. 

The  Oreenkouse. — From  seventy  to  seventy- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  from  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  degrees  by  night 

Ths  Contervaiory. — From  sixty-five  to 
seventy  degrees  by  day,  and  at  night  sixty 
degrees.     Shade  in  bright  weather. 

Tlie  Plant-Stove, — ^From  seventy  todghty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  sixty-five  to  seventy 
degrees  at  night 

The  Orchid-House, — The  warm  or  Indian 
house,  eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees  by  day, 
and  seventy-five  degrees  at  night  The  cool  or 
Mexican  house,  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees 
by  day,  and  at  night  sixty-five  d^rees. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


Dahlias. — Mr.  Harrison  has  obtained  from 
seven  principal  growers  or  judges  of  the 
Dahlia,  a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four  Dahlias 
in  each  class,  Selfs,  Edged,  Shaded  or  Mot- 
tled, and  Fancy,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve how  far  these  authorities  agree ;  but 
there  is  one  point  against  it  as  an  original 
thing,  Glenny's  list  has  been  published  in  the 
almanack,  and  the  majority  select  their  sorts 
from  that  source.  However,  as  it  is  possible 
that  one  flower  can  have  seven  votes,  we  will 
sum  up  the  affair,  not  forgetting  to  thank 
Mr.  Harrison  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
by  drawing  out  such  men  as  Glenny,  Keynes, 
Barnes,  Gaines,  Spary,  Whale,  &c.  To  sum 
up  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  several 
flowers : — ^We  will  first  take  those  with  seven 


votes,  or  such  as  are  unanimously  voted  to  be 
of  the  best ;  then  close  with  six,  five,  and 
so  on. 

SELFS  WITH  ALL  SEVEN  VOTES  ;  THAT  IS,  IN 

ALL   THE  LISTS. 

Beeswing,  Drummond,  red. 

Fire  King,  Turville,  orange  scarlet 

Marchioness  Cornwallis,  Whale,  blush. 

Nonpareil,  Proctor,  scarlet 

Shylock,  CoUison,  scarlet 

Standard  of  Perfection,  Keynes,  crimson. 

Yellow  Standard,  Keynes,  yellow. 

LACED  OB  SHADED,   IN  ALL   SEVEN   LISTS. 

Andromeda,  ColHson,  amber  and  pink. 
Beauty  of  Hants,  Oakley,  shaded  blush. 
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Beauty  of  Sussex,  Mitchel,  white  and' crim- 
son. 

Delight,  Whale,  white  and  purple. 

Gem,  Oakley,  white. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Keynes,  white  and 
crimson. 

Lady  St,  Maur,  Brown,  white  and  lilac. 

Miss  Vyse,  Turner,  white  and  lilac. 

Princess  Radzville,  Gains,  white  and  purple. 

Queen  of  England,  Keynes,  white  and 
crimson. 

Star,  Bragg,  white  and  carmine. 

The  fancy  varieties  are  only  given  by  six 
out  of  the  aeyen  parties  referred  to,  conse- 
quently there  is  not  one  in  all  the  seven  lists. 
Mr.  Whale  does  not  make  his  return. 

SELF   IN   SIX   LISTS. 

Boule  de  feu,  Barnes,  red. 

SHADED   AND  MOTTLED   IN   SIX  LISTS. 

Marquess  of  Worcester,  Sealey,  white  and 
pink. 

FANCY  VARIETIES  IN  SIX   LISTS. 

Admirable,  Sealey,  red  and  white. 

Adolph  Dubras,  Bessequier,  nankeen  and 
white. 

Jeannie  Deans,  Harrison,  red  and  white. 

Master  Greorge  Clayton,  Jeffrey,  purple 
and  white. 

Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Bragg,  rose  and  white. 

Remembrancer,  Burns,  red  and  white. 

Roi  des  Pointes,  Foreign,  maroon  and 
white. 

SELFS   IN   FIVE   LISTS. 

Berryer,  Turner,  black. 
Box,  Drummond,  scarlet 
Captain  Warner,  Girling,  crimson. 
Essex  Triumph,  Turville,  black. 
Minn,  Drununond,  rosy  purple. 
Scarlet  Grem,  Turner,  scarlet. 
Walter  Hilson,  Dodd,  orange. 

LACED  OB  MOTTLED  OR  SHADED  IN   FIVE 

LISTS. 

Princess  Royal,  Hudson,  amber  and  purple. 
Sarah,  Drummond,  white  and  chocry. 

FANCY  YASISTIES  IN   FIVE  LISTS. 

Jenny  Lind,  Barnes,  deep  purple  and  white. 
Madam  Watchy,  Foreign,  violet  and  white. 
Mimosa,  TrueUe,  yellow  and  white. 
Yiscompte  de  Ressequier,  Dubras,  violet 
and  white. 

SELFS  IN  FOUB  LISTS. 

Golden  Fleece,  Union,  buff, 
Louis  Philippe,  Turner,  crimson. 
Marquess  of  Aylesbury,  Whale,  purple. 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Mitchel,  rosy^^purple. 


LACED,   MOTTLED,   ETC.  IN   FOUR  LISTS. 

Captivation,  Brown,  crimson  and  puce. 
Gloria  Mundi,  Headly,  buff  and  pink. 
Marquess  de  Perouse,  Foreign,  white  and 
rose. 

FANCY   VARIETIES   IN  FOUB  LISTS. 

Coquette,  Schmidt,  rose  and  white. 
Erherzoz    Stephen,    Deegen,    violet    and 
white. 
Ludwig  Pensel,  Deegen,  coral  and  white. 

Now  we  bring  them  down  to  those  which 
have  only  three  votes  out  of  seven :  we  shall 
state  the  authorities,  as  being  more  satis- 
factory, although  we  find  that  there  are  two 
or  three  errors. 

SELFS. 

Antagonist,  white,  Glenny,  Whale  and 
Spary. 

Bermondsey  Bee,  purple,  Glenny,  Keynes 
and  Spary. 

Cassandra,  crimson,  Glenny,  Whale  and 
Spary. 

Athlete,  lilac,  Spaiy  and  Whale. 

Aurantia,  orange,  Spary  and  Whale. 

Crocus,  yellow,  Glenny  and  Barnes. 

Essex  Rosy  Lilac,  lUac,  Barnes  and  Spary. 

Miss  Sarah,  blush,  Keynes  and  Spary. 

Mont  Blanc,  white,  Gaines  and  Harrison. 

Nell  Gwynne,  sulphur,  Keynes  and  Barnes. 

Queen  of  Roses,  rose,  Glenny  and  Keynes. 

Queen  of  Sheba,  blush,  Glenny  and  Barnes. 

Rosetta,  rose,  Barnes  and  Gaines. 

Rose  d' Amour,  rose,  Glenny  and  Barnes. 

LACED  OR  MOTTLED,  ETC. 

Alexandrina, white  and  rose,  Keynes,  Barnes 
and  Harrison. 

Lady  Featherstone,  white  and  purple,  Barnes, 
Gaines  and  Spary. 

Alarm,   white  and  crimson,   Gaines  and 
Harrison. 

Amy,  blush  and  pink,  Keynes  and  Barnes. 

Delicata,  white   and  crimson,  Spary  and 
Whale. 

Duncan,  lemon  and  rose,  Gaines  and  Har- 
rison. 

Lady  Antrobns,  white  and  purple,  Glenny 
and  Spary. 

Lady  Sale,  yellow  and  red,  Glenny  and 
Keynes. 

Madame  Zehler,  yellow  and  red,  Keynes 
and  Harrison. 

Maid  of  Kent,  white  and  rose,  Glenny  and 
Barnes. 

Mary  Anne,  white  and  purple^  Gaines  and 
Harrison. 

Miranda,  white  and  rose,  Spary  and  Whale. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  crimson  and  gold,  Keynes  and 
Barnes. 

Raphael,  crimson  and  maroon,  Spary  and 
Harrison. 
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Royal  Chancellor,  shaded  maroon,  Whale  ( 
and  Harrigon.  | 

Kiln,  white  and  lavender,  Whale  and  Har- 
rison. 

FANCY   VARIETIES. 

Belladonna,  red  and  white,  Glennj,  Barnes 
and  Harrison. 

Belted  Knight,  buff  and  orange,   Glennj, 
Keynes  and  Barnes. 

Elegans,  crimson  and  white,  Barnes,  Gaines 
and  Spary. 

Florence  Dombey,  yellow  and  white,  Keynes, 
Barnes  and  Harrison. 

Hermione,  red  and  white,  Glenny,  Keynes 
and  Spary. 

Madame  Wallner,  black  and  white,  Gaines, 
Spary  and  Harrison. 

Minerva,  buff  and  white,   Glenny,  Gaines 
and  Harrison. 

Surprise,  crimson  and  white,  Glenny,  Gaines 
and  Spary. 

Empereur    de    Maroc,   black    and   white, 
Barnes  and  Harrison. 

Eveque   de   Dijon,  Foreign,   Keynes   and 
Gaines. 

Lady  Sale,  yellow  and  white,  Glenny  and 
Harrison. 

Madame  Chauviere,  rose  and  white,  Glenny 
and  Keynes. 

Miss  Peel,  crimson  and  blush,  Glenny  and 
Harrison. 

Miss  Watson,  purple  and  white,  Barnes  and 
Spary. 

Narcissus,  crimson  and  white,  Keynes  and 
Harrison. 

Ober   von  Werlhoff,    brown    and    white, 
Gaines  and  Spary. 

Queen  of  the  French,  yellow  and  white, 
Glenny  and  Keynes. 

Robin  Hood,  scarlet  and  white,  Glenny  and 
Barnes. 

In  obtaining  these  lists  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding,  but  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. For  instance,  the  class  called  laced 
or  shaded  Dahlias  was  understood  by  some 
to  mean  only  white,  yellow  or  buff,  or  at  least 
light  grounds,  and  each  was  requested  to  give 
a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four.  Those  there- 
fore who  looked  at  this  class  as  a  light  one, 
confined  themselves  to  those,  and  had  to  put 
in  very  bad  flowers  to  make  up  twenty- four 
at  all.  Who,  for  instance,  could  treat  such 
flowers  as  Raphael,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  MissVyse,  Star,  Queen  of  England,  &c. 
Again,  the  number  was  too  great  to  get  the 
best.  No  good  judge  of  Dahlias  could  find 
twenty-four  selfs,  without  putting  in  his  list 
flowers  that  he  would  not  grow.  But  this 
plan,  adopted  in  the  HoriiculturaX  Journal 
and  Oardener^s  Gazette  many  years  since,  is, 
with  proper  allowance  for  the  circumstances. 


a  very  good  guide.     It  is,  however,  a  bad 
phin  to  admit  the  new  flowers  into  lists  of 
this  sort.     A  man  is  not  a  judge  of  his  own 
new  flowers,  he  cannot  see  their  faults,  and 
moreover  will  not    believe    any  body  who 
points  them  out     There  is  a  sort  of  prepos- 
session which  nobody  can  get  over.     They 
have  seen  their  flowers  growing  ontil  their 
eye  is  accustomed  to  their  blemishes,  which 
become  less  and  less  important  as  they  become 
familiar ;  but  the  judge  who  is  looking  on  can 
see  them,  and  in  vain  may  he  endeavour  to 
persuade  a  grower  he  overrates  his  bantling. 
Besides  this,  some  men  in  making  out  a  list 
of  the  best  twenty-four  flowers  of  any  kind, 
will  shrink   from  inserting  their  own  new 
ones,  while  others  think  it  a  capital  opportu- 
nity of  giving  them  a  fair  lift  into  notice. 
Again,  many  of  those  who  are  quite  familiar 
with  all  the  old  favourite  flowers,  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  new 
ones,  and  as  they  can  only  give  an  opinion  on 
those  they  have  seen,  it  follows  that  such  a 
return  would   not  be  all  that  is  required, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  it  would  be  useful. 
Mr.  Glenny  stands  alone  in  several  flowers, 
whether,  feeling  compelled  to  give  twenty-four, 
he  has  gone  to  the  very  middling  ones  to 
make  up  the  number,  or  that  he  still  thinks 
well  of  the  varieties  in  question,  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  any  thing  that  appears,  but  he 
gives  the  Bohemian  Girl,  Holme's  Exquisite, 
and  Glorie  de  Dahlias.     As  instances  of  a 
man  being  obliged  to  recommend  his  own 
flowers,  we  have  Mr.  Gaines  alone  in  his 
Achbar,  with  only  one  solitary  helpmate  with 
his  Mont  Blanc,  and  alone  with  his  Countess 
of  Shetland.     Whale  is  alone  with  his  Match- 
less, Spary  alone  with  his  Gassiope,  Harrison 
with  his  Circe;   and   many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
adding  the  new  ones  to  a  list  of  this  kind. 
However,  considering  that  some  thousands  of 
pounds  change   hands  every  year    for  this 
flower,   we   may  be  allowed   to   devote  the 
space  necessary  for  this  imperfect,  though  to 
some  extent  useful,  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
some  of  the  leading  sorts.     We  wish  some  of 
those  amateurs  who  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  sale  of  such  things,  would  favour  us 
occasionally  with  their  notions  of  the  best 
florist's  flowers  and  plants ;  for  they  would  be 
a  surer  guide  than  dealers,  and  it  must  be 
recollected  that  in  the  foregoing  authorities 
there  is  but  one  totally  disinterested. 
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We  observe  that  a  writer  in  a  contem- 
porary work  that  we  do  not  see,  but  which 
has  been  quoted  in  the  Gardener^  Chro- 
nicle,  affects  to  have  made  some  discovery  as 
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to  th«  propertiea  of  the  tulip,  uid  takes  Boine 
pains  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  author 
of  the  Propertietof  I'Tojoert.  TbaQardener^ 
Chronich,  too,  in  quoting  it,  seems  to  favour 
tbe  noticHi  that  there  was  something  new  in 
the  writer's  proportion.  It  is  oar  business 
to  remind  the  readers  of  that  work,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  that  until  Mr.  Glenn^ 
laid  it  down  that  a  tulip  ought  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  hollow  boll,  (no  matter  what  portion — 
■we  will  not  go  into  that  now,)  no  writer  ever 
veiitared  to  hint  at  such  a  form,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  of  the  Propertiet  of 
Flawen  has  a  just  title  to  the  origin  of  the 
only  sound  principle  upon  which  any  pro- 
poaed  form  was  founded.  Secondly,  we  wish 
to  correct  the  writer  in  one  very  extraordi- 
nary proposition,  namely,  that  to  form  half  a 
ball  a  petal  must  be  longer  than  it  must  to 
form  a  third  of  a  ball.  The  same  flower  that 
forms  half  will,  with  a  little  additional  heat, 
expand  until  it  forms  a  third  ;  the  same 
petals,  the  sama  flower  that  forms  a  com- 


plete  half  globe,  fonne,  when  «  trifle  ex- 
panded by  tbe  sun,  a  third  ;  and  not  all  the 
sophistry  in  the  world  shall  persoode  na  that 
the  identical  same  flower  is  not  equally  beau- 
tiful in  all  its  stages,  from  the  time  it  is  half, 
until  the  influence  of  the  sun  shall  in  mid-day 
bring  it  down ;  for  it  forms  the  third  of  a 
larger  globe  than  it  forms  the  half  of  when 
closer,  and  what  it  loses  one  way  it  gains 
another.  But  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  there 
is  a  perpetual  itching  on  the  part  of  many 
florists  to  detract  from  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
perties of  Flowers,  and  to  claim  merit  for 
originating  what  none  but  that  perfectly  ori- 
ginal writer  originated  himself,  and  what 
nobody  can  fairly  take  away  from  him.  If, 
however,  he  thinks  the  writer  worthy  of  fur- 
ther notice,  we  leave  him  in  Mr.  Olenny's 
hands,  for  we  have  only  set  the  writer  correct 
upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glennj  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  first  word  that  waa  written 
about  the  tulip  forming  part  of  a  hollow 
globe. — £d. 
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The  Rev.  Mr,  Jolms  poesesees  a  faculty 
of  making  something  out  of  nothing :  in  other 
words,  he  contrives  to  excite  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest  without  any  other  founda- 
tion than  materials  so  slight  that  we  seem 
to  wonder  by  what  means  he  renders  them 
capable  of  sustsining  tbe  weight  of  bis  super- 

•  A  Week  at  the  LLianL  Bj  the  Aatbor  of 
"  BoUnical  llambles,"  "  For«al  Trees  or  Britain,"  ic, 
London:  Putjlishcd  by  the  Sucictj-  for  Tromoting 
Chmliui  KoDwIcdgo.    1813. 


Structure.  If,  then,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
weeds  he  can  produce  such  works  as  his 
"  Botanical  Bsmbles,"  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect when  he  has  really  something  substantial 
to  begin  with?  The  coast  of  Cornwall,  rich 
in  geological  wonders,  and  redolent  of  histo- 
rical and  romantic  interest,  presents  to  his 
searching  genius  a  wide  field  for  employment ; 
und,  accordingly,  selecting  a  small  spot  at  the 
eitreme  point  of  the  county  for  a  few  days  of 
exploration,  he  has  favoured  us  with  a  volume 
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of  the  most  exciting  character,  yet  containing 
merely  a  journal,  entitled  A  Week  at  the 
lAzard,  Such,  however,  is  the  magic  of  his 
pen,  that  an  incident  which  in  an  ordinary 
traveller's  hand  would  he  the  most  simple 
and  unmoving  of  all  tame  events,  engages 
one's  attention  as  a  matter  of  importance,  in- 
vested as  it  is  with  the  deep  interest  which 
the  learned  author  gives  to  everything  he 
touches.  But  when  he  records  anything  that 
is  of  itself  commanding,  it  is  hy  his  power 
of  description  wrought  up  to  a  mighty  reality. 
The  scene,  the  circumstance,  the  details  are 
before  us  in  such  vivid  colours,  that  we  can- 
not help  partaking  with  him  the  joy,  the 
fear,  or  gratification,  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
if  we  were  his  very  self  Let  us  take  one 
instance : — 

"  The  tide  was  out  as  I  expected  ;  I  ac- 
cordingly began  at  once  to  explore  for  As- 
paragus Island,  which,  with  the  imperfect 
description  I  had  received,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  in  a  high  detached  rock  to  the 
right  of  the  cove,  the  top  of  which  was  covered 
with  vegetation.  I  soon  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit in  search  of  asparagus,  but  failed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  grow  there.  I 
was,  however,  well  pleased  to  discover  the 
tree-mallow,  which  I  had  never  before  seen 
growing  wild,  A  few  specimens  of  this  I 
secured  and  laid  out  in  my  book  to  dry.  All 
this  occupied  some  time,  and  on  my  descent  I 
found  that  the  tide  had  begun  to  flow,  and 
that  my  retreat  to  the  cove  was  cut  off,  unless 
I  chose  to  wade  through  the  water  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot.  I  quietly  took  a  survey 
of  the  cliff,  and  seeing  that  it  was  (as  I 
imagined)  easy  of  ascent,  I  thought  I  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  might  as  well  rest 
myself  after  my  eleven  miles'  walk,  and  discuss 
my  sandwiches.  This  done,  I  began  to  mount 
the  difi^  and  at  first  made  a  rapid  progress, 
there  being  plenty  of  grass  as  a  holdfast  for 
my  hands,  and  of  loose  stones  among  which 
to  insert  my  feet  But  when  I  had  ascended 
some  sixty  feet,  I  found  myself  stopped  by  a 
slanting  sheet  of  polished  serpentine,  on  which 
I  could  gain  no  footing,  though  I  made  several 
attempts.  I  accordingly  descended,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  trial  somewhere  else, 
and  proceeded  yet  further  to  the  right.  But 
here  I  found  myself  entirely  at  fault,  the  sea 
having  come  in  to  the  very  base  of  the  rocks, 
which  were  perpendicular.  My  only  alter- 
native was  to  turn  back  and  regain  the  cove 
by  wading  through  the  water.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  spent  so  much  time  in  my  in- 
effectual effort  to  scale  the  cliff,  that  the  tide 
had  risen  considerably,  and  I  could  not  now 
attempt  to  ford  a  passage  without  incurring 
great  danger,  and  reluctantly  came  to  the  con- 


clusion that  I  was  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment The  tide  had  still  four  hours  to  flow, 
so  that  I  should  of  course  be  detained  ten  or 
eleven  hours.  To  add  to  my  discomfort.  It 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  raining  ;  and  re- 
collecting with  what  difficulty  I  had  found  my 
way  out  by  daylight,  I  could  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  yet  more  difficult  to 
find  my  way  home  by  night  Yet  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  wait,  a  task 
which  I  tried  very  hard  to  perform,  and  took 
from  my  pocket  Johnson's  *■  Rasselas,*  in  the 
hope  of  whiling  away  the  time.  I  soon  found 
that  the  '  History  of  a  search  after  Happiness' 
was  little  suited  to  the  frame  of  mind  to  which 
I  was  then  subjected,  and  quickly  shut 
my  book.  As  for  sitting  idle,  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;  so  I  again  climbed  the 
island  to  explore,  but  discovered  nothing  to 
justify  the  hope  of  improving  my  condition. 
The  only  point  where  there  appeared  the  least 
probability  of  the  ascent  being  made  by  a 
human  being  was  that  which  I  had  tried  and 
found  impracticable.  I  again  descended, 
scrambled  over  the  rocks  to  the  right  and  left 
as  far  as  the  tide  would  allow  me,  sat  down, 
and  endeavoured  to  compose  my  mind.  Dan- 
ger there  was  none,  the  island  being  large 
enough  to  afford  refuge  to  a  hundred  men, 
and  I  knew  very  well,  from  the  character  of 
the  vegetation  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  that 
it  was  never  swept  by  the  sea,  even  in  the 
stormiest  ^weather.  An  hour  and  a  half  I 
spent  in  this  way,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  all 
my  efforts,  had  worked  mysdf  up  to  such  a 
pitch  |of  excitement,  by  picturing  to  myself 
the  misery  of  sitting  ten  or  eleven  hours  in 
the  rain,  climbing  over  the  rocks  in  the  dark, 
and  finally  groping  my  way  over  an  unknown 
country,  with  whatever  vigour  of  body  and 
mind  that  I  had  possessed  exhausted,  that  I 
resolved  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  where  I  had 
before  been  unsuccessfuL  I  recollected  that 
when  I  made  the  first  trial,  I  thought  there 
were  many  other  ways  of  ascending,  and  that 
I  might  therefore  have  been  deterred  by  dif- 
ficulties which,  in  my  present  emergency, 
would  not  seem  so  formidable.  I  accordingly 
began  the  ascent  a  second  time,  and  in  a  bolder 
spirit.  When  I  reached  the  shelving  mass  of 
rock  mentioned  above,  I  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  to  meditate  once  more  vrhether 
the  personal  inconvenience  of  spending  the 
night  on  the  spot,  and  the  anxious  suspense 
which  my  absence  would  occasion  my  friends, 
were  sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  ri^  I 
might  incur  in  persisting  in  my  attempt  I 
had  all  but  decided  on  returning,  when  I  ob- 
served a  small  stone  in  a  crack  of  the  rock, 
which  appeared  to  be  loose  ;  this  I  removed, 
and  thus  obtained  one  footstep,  but  not  being 
satisfied  with  my  precarious  footing,  resolved 
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on  desisting  at  once.     To  my  utter  horror  I 
found   this   to  be   impracticable.     The  book 
which  I  had  slung  across  mj  back  so  impeded 
Bij  movements,  that  when  I  attempted  to  turn, 
the  corner  pressed  against  the  cliff  and  forced 
me  outwards,  and  had  1  persisted,  would  in* 
evitably  have  precipitated  me  to  the  bottom. 
I  could  not  retain  my  posture  for  any  length 
of  time,  resting  as  I  was  on  one  foot,  and 
being  obliged  to  hold  fast  with  one  hand  in 
order  to  do  even  that ;  my  only  alternative 
was  to  proceed,  but  whither,  I  knew  not.   By 
occasionally  making  use  of  my  stick  to  loosen 
some  stones,  and  to  try  the  strength  of  others, 
which  frequently   peeled  off  from  the  rock 
with  a  very  slight  pressure,  I  contrived  to 
approach  within  eight  or  nine  feet  of  the  top. 
Here,  however,  I  found  myself  in  a  situation 
in  which  few  I  believe  have  ever  been  placed, 
except  in  the  most  terrific  dreams.     I  had 
gradually  quitted  that  part  of  the  rock  which 
hung  over  the  sloping  grass  ;  I  had  inserted 
the  end  of  my  stick  in  a  crevice,  and,  being 
obliged  to  use  both  hands  in  clinging  to  the 
jock,  I  could  not  draw  it  out,  and  if  my  foot 
had  slipped  I  should  have  glided  over  a  few 
feet  of  smooth  stone,  and  then  fallen  seventy 
or  eighty  feet,  whether  into  the  sea,  or  on  the 
shore,  I  could  not  torn  my  head  to  examine. 
To  add  to  my  distress  I  found  my  book  much 
in  my  way  ;  I  was  supported  almost  entirely 
by  the  muscular  strength  of  my  fingers,  and 
a  mass  of  apparently  loose  stones  projected 
over  my  head.     These  I  must  surmount,  but 
how  ?     The  only  possible  support  for  my  feet 
was  six  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.     I 
managed  with  great  difficulty  to  set  my  foot 
on  this,  snatched  af,  and  caught  hold  of,  the 
top  of  the  rock  with  the  ends  of  my  fingers, 
and  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  directly  over  the  precipice,  when — 
the  ledge  under  my  feet  gave  way,  or  my  foot 
slipped  (terror  prevented  me  from  observing 
which)— with  strength  more  than  natural,  I 
clung  by  my  hands  alone ;  I  felt  a  shudder 
pass  through  my  frame — ^my  blood  seemed  to 
stagnate,  and  a  spontaneous  agitation  of  all 
the  nerves  in  my  body  commenced,  so  violent, 
that  this  new  horror  now  took  possession  of 
me,  that  the  involuntary  motion  of  my  hands 
might  loosen  my  hold.   During  what  appeared 
to  me  a  long  time,  but  what  I  dare  say  was,  in 
reality,  less  time  than  my  readers  take  in  fol- 
lowing my  description,  was  I  in  this  state, 
dangling  my  feet  on  every  side  in  search  of  a 
resting-place,  and  dreading  lest  the  stones  to 
which  I  clung  with  my  fingers,  should  give 
way.     Feeling  that  I  could  hold  no  longer  by 
laj  fingers,  I  made  a  violent  effort,  and  planted 
my  knee,  I  know  not  how,  just  below  my 
hands  ;  still  I  was  not  safe;   I  was  now 


balanced  on  my  hands  and  one  knee  on  the 

edge  of  a  cliff,  one  leg  was  still  hanging  over 

idle,  and  my  book,  which  I  had  not  the  means 

of  getting  rid  of,  had  slipped  round  in  front, 

and  inserted  itself  between  my  body  and  the 

rock.     By  dint  of  another  effort,  however,  I 

contrived  to  throw  myself  forward,  and  was 

safe  !     But,  alas,  I  had  not  yet  reached  the 

top,  I  was  scarcely  half-way  up;  but  I  was 

resting  at  full  length  on  a  plot  of  green  turf 

— ^the  scene  of  as  earnest  thanksgiving  as  had 

ever  been  poured  forth  from  my  heart — ^and 

though  I  was  for  some  time  in  such  a  state  of 

nervous  excitement  that  I  dared  not  look 

down,  much  less  venture  to  move,  yet  the 

consciousness  of  imminent  danger  was  gone, 

and  with  it  all  anxiety.     Still  my  limbs  were 

in  a  trembling  state,  my  tongue  was  glued  to 

my  palate,  and  though  I  tried  to  swallow  a 

little  brandy,  my  throat  refused  to  perform  its 

office  ;  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  rinse  out  my 

mouth,  and  to  long,  as  earnestly  as  a  traveller 

in  the  desert,  for  a  draught  of  water  that  I 

might  do  so  effectually.    I  had  not  even  yet 

accomplished  all  my  task  ;  a  large  portion  of 

cliff  still  remained  to  be  surmounted,  scarcely, 

if  at  all,  less  precipitous  than  that  which  I 

had  traversed     I  was  resolved,  however,  to 

run  no  more  risk,  and  sat  down  calculating  the 

probabilities  of  my  being  seen  and  rescued  on 

the  next  day  by  a  large  party,  who  I  knew 

were  coming  hither  for  a  day's  enjoyment 

from  Helston.     After  resting  a  little  while, 

though  I  had  not  yet  mustered  sufficient  nerve 

to  look  down,  I  b^an  to  explore  my  position, 

and  saw  behind  me  a  low,  but  steep  rock, 

which,  not  being  yerj  difficult,  I  ascended,  and 

to  my  infinite  joy,  discovered  just  before  me  a 

pathway  worn  by  human  feet,  leading  by  a 

circuitous  route  from  some  part  of  the  coast 

now  covered  by  the  sea  to  the  summit  of  the 

cliff.     It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  I  was 

not  long  in  reaching  this.     I  ran,  as  well  as 

the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit^  and 

soon  reached  the  top ;  and  now  that  I  once 

more  had  the  power  of  walking  on  level 

ground,  'all  that  I  had  before  experienced 

seemed  a  dream  ;  but  the  roaring  of  the  waves 

beneath  me,  which  I  dared  not,  even  then,  loc^ 

down  upon  ;  the  quivering  of  my  limbs,  and, 

above  all,  the  tears  of  grateful  emotion  which 

involuntarily  rose  to  my  eyes,  soon  convinced 

me  of  the  reality  of  my  situation,  and  of  my 

perilous  expedition.*' — Pp.  130 — 140, 

If  the  reader  has  recovered  breath  after  his 
effort  to  finish  this  narrative,  we  will  proceed 
to  notice  less  fearful  matters ;  but  the  feature 
that  should  be  foremost  now  is  the  magni- 
ficent  scenery  which  is  brought  before  us, 
with  numerous  finely-executed  engravings, 
abounding  in  lessons  for  the  construction  of 
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rock-work,  and  especiaUj  adapted  to  the  study 
of  the  landscape  gardener, — lessons  that  will 
convince  the  most  careless  observer  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  notions  hitherto  formed  by 
the  designers  of  this  kind  of  erections,  even 
of  the  trumpery  character  of  those  last 
attempts,  in  the  midst  of  the  fashionable 
world,  under  the  very  noses  of  royalty  and 
nobility,  the  rock-work  in  the  Regent's-park. 
Not  that  we  are  so  outrageous  in  our  wants 
as  to  require  the  bold  scenery  of  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  in  a  little  botanical  garden,  but  that 
we  regret  the  very  minute  minds  of  those 
entrusted  with  "  national  concerns,'*  which 
are  correspondingly  frittered  away  into  infan- 
tile imitations  of  gigantic  deformities.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  anything  in  better  taste 
than  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  description 
of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  most 
interesting  coast,  with  many  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  rocky  scenery,  which  give  us 
the  best  insight  into  the  structure  of  artificial 
rockwork,  is  no  small  boon  to  a  class  of  men 
who  have  treated  such  subjects  in  British 
gardens  as  toys,  and  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
aim  and  object  of  landscape  gardening.  We 
have  repeatedly  condemned  the  ridiculously- 
small  specimens  of  rock-work  in  this  country. 
Bock-work  has  no  more  right  to  be  intro- 
duced on  a  scale  too  small  to  be  natural  than 
a  road  has  to  be  made  too  narrow  for  carriage- 
wheels.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  this 
diminutiveness  is  not  so  dependent  on  the 
measurement  as  upon  the  plan  of  the  subject, 
because  a  single  stone,  or  heap  of  stones,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  part  of  a  natural  rock 
obtruding  through  the  soil,  may  be  made  as 
small  as  it  is  possible  to  want  it,  and  not  be 
in  itself  unnatural ;  but  a  pretended  piece  of 
rocky  scenery,  with  hardly  a  piece  larger 
than  a  good  brick,  and  an  archway  that  a  tall 
man  may  knock  his  head  against,  is  an  absur- 
dity. How  much  more  absurd  is  it,  when 
half-a-dozen  of  these  toy-like  features  obtrude 
themselves  in  a  concern  so  limited  that  they 
are  in  sight  of  one  another.  The  same  ex- 
pense given  to  one  worthy  bit  of  rock  scenery 
might  have  been  a  credit  instead  of  a  stain 
upon  our  national  taste.  We  hope,  however, 
most  ardently  that  foreigners  do  not  look 
upon  our  parks  and  public  gardens  as  speci- 
mens of  English  ta^te,  while  they  are,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  evidence  of  the  facilities 
with  which  ignorant  pretenders  can  get  em- 
ployed, to  the  exclusion  of  men  worthy  of 
such  employment.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  author  at  the  Lizard,  where  he 
accompanies  the  poor  fishermen  in  their  avo- 
cations one  day,  explores  caverns  another, 
and,  in  one  case,  where  we  should  not  like  to 
follow  him.  He  has  already  related  the  story 
of  two  other  gentlemen*^  adventure  there  in 


search  of  thieves,  and  one  of  these  parties  i« 
his  companion  now. 

**  Somewhat  about  half-way  between  Ky- 
nance  and  the  Rill,  is  an  almost  inaccessible 
cave,  which  was  formerly  frequented  by  a 
desperate  gang  of  sheep-stealers.  It  became 
generally  known  in  the  following  way  : — The 
lieutenant  of  the  coast-guard  stationed  at 
Cadgwith  received  a  letter  from  head-quar- 
ters, directing  him  to  proceed  with  a  party  of 
his  men  and  examine  a  certain  cave,  the  exact 
position  of  which  was  described,  informatioa 
having  been  received  that  in  it  was  secreted  a 
large  quantity  of  smuggled  goods.  After 
much  search,  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  dis- 
covered, almost  concealed  by  a  mass  of  fiillen 
rock.  Here  the  officer  produced  his  letter, 
and  having  read  it  to  his  men,  asked  who 
would  volunteer  to  enter  first.  No  one  re- 
plied. The  entrance  to  this  robbers'  den  was 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  was  evident 
that  if  there  were  but  one  resolute  fellow 
within,  he  might,  armed  only  with  a  pen- 
knife, keep  at  bay  a  whole  army.  The  officer, 
a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  accordingly  led 
the  way  himself,  as  indeed  he  had  all  the  while 
intended  to  do,  and  was  foUowed  by  his  men. 
The  cave,  however,  was  unoccupied,  and 
nothing  was  found  but  a  sheep-skin  and  some 
scraps  of  leather,  proving  that  it  had  been 
visited  by  a  sheep-stealer,  and  by  some  one 
who  chose  to  exercise  here  the  business  of  a 
shoemaker. 

**  The  same  gentleman  afterwards  related  to 
me  this  account  of  his  unsuccessful  search. 
He  one  day  also  took  me  to  the  place.  We 
were  obliged  to  scramble  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  which  was  composed^rincipally  of  large 
loose  stones,  affording  a  very  insecure  footing, 
and  when  arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  led  me 
a  short  distance  over  the  same  kind  of  ground, 
until,  suddenly  stopping,  he  said,  *  Tou  are  now 
within  six  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave.* 
He  then  pointed  it  out  to  me  behind  a  mass  of 
rock,  and  as  I  felt  no  inclination  to  accept  his 
polite  offer  of  going  first,  he  lay  down  flat, 
with  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  wriggled 
himself  in.  This  uncomfortable  posture  I 
found,  when  I  proceeded  to  follow  him,  was 
quite  necessary,  the  aperture  being  too  nar- 
row to  allow  the  arms  to  remain  by  the  tadeSy 
and  too  low  to  admit  of  a  kneeling  posture. 
After  a  few  feet  of  this  serpent-like  progress, 
I  was  enabled  to  stand  upright,  and  found 
myself,  to  my  great  astonishment,  in  a  lofty 
and  extensive  cavern,  perfectly  well  lighted 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  were  streaming 
in  through  a  narrow  fissure,  extending  for 
many  feet  along  the  roof  of  the  cave.  We 
found  no  relics  of  former  inhabitants,  and  I, 
having  heard  of  the  desperate  character  of  its 
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late  tenants,  did  not  care  to  explore  the  re- 
cesses. When  ne  had  seen  enough,  we  with- 
drew, assuming  the  same  ignoble  posture  as 
when  we  entered,  and  I  felt  not  at  all  sorry 
that  it  was  now  my  turn  to  go  first  Since 
the  above  visit  I  have  often  searched  for  the 
'  Sheep-stealer's  cave,'  but  I  could  never  dis- 
cover it,  nor,  strange  to  say,  have  I  ever  since 
fallen  in  with  any  one  who  either  could  or 
would  direct  me  to  it."— Fp.  108 — 110. 

We  have  an  enormous  objection  to  even 
stooping  to  get  into  a  cave,  but  the  idea  of 
lying  down  and  having  to  scramble  or  crawl 
in  is  frightful.  Mr.  Johns  gives  us  some  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  the  geological  nature 
of  the  coast,  worthy  of  att«ntion ;  and  the 
appendix,  which,  like  the  postscript  of  a  lady's 
letter,  will  be  thought  by  many  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  work,  is  devoted  to  the 
botany  of  the  coast ;  and  here  the  publishers — 
"  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Kjiowledge  — have  been  lavish  of  embellish- 
ments, of  which  there  are  nearly  thirty  de- 
voted to  the  vegetation  selected  for  notice. 
With  a  few  of  these  notices  we  shall  close  our 
review. 

"  The  great  characteristic  feature  in  the 
botany  of  the  district,  is  the  extreme  abun- 
dance of  the  Cornish  or  tioonhilly  Heath.  It 
may  be  said  to  grow  over  the  whole  country 
from  Mullion  to  the  Blackhead,  except  where 
it  has  been  extirpated  by  the  plough.  Every 
hedge-bank  and  road-aide  is  full  of  it,  and  if 
we  enter  the  cottages,  turf  composed  of  it, 
mixed  with  smaller  plants,  is  the  only  fuel. 
Near  the  verge  of  the  clifHi,  most  of  the  plants 
are  either  different  from  those  which  we  meet 
with  inland,  or  their  character  is  altered  by 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  salt. 
Thus  we  find  common  groundsel  and  eye- 
bright  with  thick  fleshy  leaves  and  stems  but 
little  branched  ;  the  ox-eye  daisy  and  sheep's 
scabious,  diminished  to  the  height  of  a  few 
inches,  and  likewise  furnished  with  fleshy 
leaves  and  stems.  The  rare  and  otherwise 
interesting  plants  are  ntunerons." — Pp.  269, 
270. 

"  The  forze  and  heath  are  greatly  infested 
by  Cutcula  Epitkyntum,  Lesser  Dodder,  a 
parasiUcal  plant,  composed  of  innumerable 
red  threads,  which  are  flrmly  attached  to  the 
stems  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows,  and 
almost  conceal  it  from  sight.  It  is  destitute 
of  leaves,  but  bears  heads  of  beautiful  wax- 
like flowers  of  a  light  pinkish  hue. 

Carrigiola  littoralia,  Strapwort,  is  a  very 
pretty  little  plant,  with  slender  trailing 
branches  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
which  grows  among  the  shingle  on  various 
parts  of  the  shore  of  the  Loe  Pool.  It  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  narrow  glaucous  leaves, 


and  numerous  heads  of  minute  white  flowers ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  possessing  the  singular 
habit  of  shifting  its  habitat  from  one  part  of 
thesbtwe  to  another,  almost  every  year.  Some- 
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times,  for  instance,  it  abounds  in  the  slaty 
beach  at  Penrose,  but  scarcely  a  single  speci- 
men is  to  be  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  ;  next  year,  perhaps,  it  grows  in  profusion 
on  the  eastern  beaches,  but  has  disappeared 
from  its  former  station.  It  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  equal  abundance  on  all  parts  of  the 
shore.  This  wandering  habit  may  thus  be 
accounted  for  ; — it  is  an  annual,  and  always 
grows  in  situations  which  in  winter  are  covered 
by  the  water.  As  the  latter  rises,  it  buoys  up 
the  seeds  on  the  surface  and  they  are  driven 
by  the  wind  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be 
blowing,  until  they  are  thrown  on  the  opposite 
shore.  In  the  following  season  the  plants 
abound  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which 
the  wind  was  blowing  when  the  water  roee. 
The  Strapwort  grows  nowhere  in  Britain  but 
here  and  in  two  places  in  Devonshire." — Pp. 
272—274. 

"  The  turf  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  for 
msny  miles  of  this  coast  is,  in  spring,  studded 
with  countless  sky-blue  star-like  flowers  of 
SciUa  eemo,  Vernal  Squill,  a  lowly  unpre- 
tending plant,  which,  though  of  delicate  tex- 
ture and  elegant  form,  m^es  its  home  in  the 
I  most  exposed  situations.    No  British  flower 
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confers  ft  greftter  grace  on  its  hannti  than  tLis. 
Its  ontj  fault  is,  that  it  remains  in  blossom 
only  during  a  few  weeks  in  Maj  and  June  ; 
before  Midsummer  it  has  disappeared,  its 
place  being  occupied  by  its  three-celled  Deed- 
vessels,  which  are  conspicuous  even  after  they 
have  been  dried  up  and  bleached  by  the  sun, 
and  have  shed  the  black  shining  s^ds  which 
they  contained.  In  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  ScUla  autumnalu,  Autumnal 
Squill,  a  plant  very  like  the  vernal  species, 
hut  much  less  beautiful,  comes  into  flower 
here  and  ther^along  the  ooasC,  but  is  nowhere, 
except  at  Cudden  Point,  so  abundant  as  to 
form  a  distinct  botanical  feature.  Its  flowers 
are  more  pyramidal  in  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  of  a  dingy  hue.  The  leaves  do  not 
appear  until  the  flowers  have  faded.  Its  bulbs 
are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  I  have  frequently 
stored  away  specimens  in  flower,  and,  on  ex- 
amining them  some  weeks  after,  found  the 
petals  faded,  but  new  leaves  shooting  out  most 
vigorously. 

"  At  the  sandy  base  of  the  clifi*  which  skirts 
the  Loe  Bar,  occurs  ConTJoktUtu  SoldaneUa, 


Convolvultu  Soidanella. 
Sea  Bindweed.  It  may  readily  be  detected 
by  its  fleshy  leaves  and  large  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  sand.  The  latter  only  expand 
in  bright  weather,  and  are  of  very  short  du- 
ration ;  they  are  light  pink,  with  darker 
stripes  of  the  same  colour,  and  are  so  delicate 
that  they  will  scarcely  bear  beiug  gathered 
without  becoming  ragged  at  the  edges. 

Erynpium  maWttmum,  Sea  Holly,  sends 
its  long  cylindrical  roots  deep  into  the  sand  of 


the  Bar  ;  it  has  much  of  the  character  of  a 
thistle,  but  in  reality  is  one  of  the  umbel- 
liferous tribe.  It  is  well  marked  by  its  stout 
prickly  leaves,  and  purplish  blue  heads  of 
flowers  i  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  ■ 
glaucous  or  bluish-white  bloom,  which  iden- 
tifies the  plant,  even  if  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. Its  roots  are  made  into  a  sweetmeat, 
which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of '  can- 
died Eryngo-root'  "—Pp.  278—282. 

"  Cornwall  is  remarkably  rich  in  minute 
flowering  plants,  which  inhabit  wet  places,  and 
most  of  which  are  either  unknown  or  far  from 
common  in  the  more  eastern  counties.  Sib' 
tkorpia  europaa,  Cornish  Money-wort,  with 
its  trailing  thread-like  stems,  beset  with  oi^ 
bicular  notched  leaves  and  tiny  Sesh-coloured 
flowers,  clothes  the  sides  of  every  trickling 
rill ;  and  with  it  is  usually  associated  Campa- 
nula  kederacea,  Ivy-leaved  Bell  flower,  a  lovely 
little  plant,  with  a  stem  almost  as  £ne  as  a  hair, 
and  BO  frail,  that  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
rendered  by  its  stouter  neighbours,  it  could 
scarcely  raise  its  filmy  blue-bell  above  an  inch 
from  the  ground.  Where  these  two  grow,  we 
may  reckon  with  certainty  on  finding  the 
commoner,  but  scarcely  less  beautiful,  Ana- 
gaUU  tenella.  Bog  Pimpernel,  with  its  creeping 
wreaths  of  shining  round  leaves  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  A  more  lovely  sisterhood 
of  fairy  flowers  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Pingnimla  bttitanica,  Pale  Butterwort,  is 
another  minnte  but  elegant  plant,  with  pale 
pink  blossoms  shaped  somewhat  like  the  violet, 
and  supported  singly  on  a  slight  perpendicular 
stalk  about  three  inches  high.  The  flower- 
stalks  rise  from  a  tuft  of  greenish-white  leaves, 
singularly  veined,  and  greasy  to  the  toacb, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  Its  roots  are  bo 
small  as  scarcely  to  attach  the  plant  to  the 
spongy  soil  in  which  it  delights  to  grow. 
Cmtuncvltit  minimuM,  Small  Qiaff-weed,  fre- 
quents the  gravelly  bonks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  marshes,  and  closely  resembles  a  Pim- 
pernel in  habit ;  it  rarely  exceeds  an  incb  in 
height  Badvtla  miUeffrana,  Flax-seed,  grows 
in  similar  situations,  and  attains  an  equ^  de- 
vation  ;  it  is  much  more  slender  and  mem 
minutely  formed  than  the  last,  and,  being  re- 
peatedly branched  and  thickly-loaded  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  has  the  habit  of  a  perfect 
shmb."— Pp.  286—289. 

"  In  D^ibna  Wood,  Erica  vagant,  Comidi 
Heath,  is  abundant  and  flowers  freely,  though 
it  does  not  here  reach  a  size  equal  to  that  wfaich 
it  attains  on  the  serpentine  formation.  It  is 
botanicallydiatingnished  from  the  other  British 
Heaths,  by  its  anthers  forming  a  ring  ontstde 
the  bell-shaped  corolla.  Erica  ciUaris,  Cili- 
ated Heath,  the  most  beautiful  British  species, 
confines  itself  to  Cornwall,  tike  the  last,  but 
does  not  grow  in  the  Lizard  district. 
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"  CoDtinuing  oar  wa;  round  the  coast,  we 
pass  the  ECalzaphroa  Cliffa,  aacl,  on  the  pro- 
montory beyond,  fall  in  with  QeniHa  tine- 
toria  /J.  prostrata.  Dyer's  Greenweed,  a  low 
shrubby  plant,  with  numerous  clusters  of 
bright  yellow  flowers.  All  paits  of  this  plant 
furnish  a  good  yellow  dye.  Genista  anglica, 
Keedle  Green-weed,  grows  on  many  parte  of 


the  Lizard  and  Goonhilly  Downs.  It  is  well 
marked  by  its  inflated  seed-Tessels^  and  I^ 
having  the  lower  part  of  its  stems  clothed 
with  slender  thorns.  In  the  course  of  drying, 
its  petals  turn  to  a  lurid  green.  Genista  pi- 
losa.  Hairy  Green-weed,  a  much  rarer  species 
than  either  of  the  above,  grows  at  intervals 
along  the  cliffs.     It  is  distinguished  by  its 


Erica  Teiralix,  CUiarit,  Vagant,  and  dnerea. 


humbler  mode  of  growth,  knotty  wooded 
stems,  and  silky  leaves,  which  are  folded  to- 
gether. It  Uossoms  in  May,  and,  if  the  sum- 
mer be  not  too  dry,  again  in  September. 
Genista  tinctoria,  the  first-mentioned  species, 
is  abundEmt  on  many  parts  of  the  Lizard  coast, 
flowering  from  June  to  the  end  of  August 

"  On  the  same  promontory,  somewhat  more 
inland,  grows  O/jAwj^Zowuffn.-Mi/afwni.Addcr's- 
tongue,  a  remarkable  fern,  consisting  of  a 
single  undivided  egg-shaped  leaf,  from  the 
base  of  which  rises  a  tapering  spike  of  fruc- 
tification marked  like  the  tail,  rather  than  the 
tongue,  of  a  snake.  It  is  not  easily  detected, 
owing  to  its  uniform  green  hue,  and  its  grow- 
ing in  a  turf  composed  of  plants  about  the 
same  size  with  itself. 

"  In  the  cornfields  about  Gunwalloe,  grow 
several  plants  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
the  district,  are  sufficiently  rare  to  merit 
notice.  Brixa  ndtwr,  Small  Quaking-grass, 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  British 
grasses.  The  stem  is  about  two  feet  high, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  small  triangular 
spikelets,  each  of  which  is  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  stalk  so  fine  as  to  be  barely 
visible,  and  dances  to  the  music  of  the  lightest 


breath  of  heaven.  The  specimen  now  before 
me  contains  about  five  hundred  of  these  spike- 
lets,  each  of  which  is  about  seven-flowered  ; 
so  that  the  total  number  of  flowers  on  one 
stalk  is  no  less  than  three  thousand,  and  there 
are  often  four  or  five  such  stems  springing 
from  a  single  root  If  gathered  before  the 
seeds  are  quite  ripe,  this  beautiful  grass  re- 
tains its  shape  and  silver-green  hue  for  a  long 
time,  and  if  protected  from  dust,  forms  an 
elegant  addition  to  bouquets  of  winter  flowers." 
—Pp.  290—293. 

"  On  the  rocks  adjoining  Gunwalloe  church, 
grows  Statice  tpathidata.  Sea  Lavender,  a 
prettyplant,  with  glancousleaves  and  branched 
spikes  of  purplish  blue  flowere.  After  these 
have  disappeared,  the  seeds  tipped  by  the 
transparent  membranous  calyx  long  remain 
conspicuous,  and  retain  their  ornamental  ap- 
pearance for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
flower-stalk  has  been  gathered." — Pp.  298, 
299. 

"  Comarttmpaiuaire,Ms)XB\k  Cinquefoil,  will 
be  at  once  distinguished  by  its  lai^e  brownish 
purple  flowers  and  serrated  leaves,  which,  as 
the  name  indicates,  grow  with  five  leaflets  on 
a  Stalk. "~P.  300. 
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'^A^xtroffu*  officinalis.  Common  AflparsguB, 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  clef»  of  the 
rocks  under  the  Rill,  on  the  island  at  Kynanr- 


Staiice  tpalhula  and  Armeria. 

to  which  it  givee  name,  and  in  a  ravine  a  few 
hundred  ^ards  north-eaat  of  Cadgwitfa  Cove. 
It  ia  in  all  respects  like  the  Asparagus  of  our 
gardens,  and  at  the  last-inentioned  place  is 
treat«d  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  Though 
always  remarksble  for  its  elegant  mode  of 
growth,  in  autumu  it  is  particularly  ornamen- 
tal, owing  to  the  contrast  to  the  Tcgetation 
around  it,  aSbrded  by  its  brilliant  yellow 
foliage  and  scarlet  berries." — Pp.  SOS,  309. 

"  A  eloping  bank  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
Caerthillian  valley,  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  sea,  produces,  I  ahonld  think,  more 
botanical  rarities  than  any  other  spot  of  equal 
dimensions  in  Great  Britain.  Hera  ara 
crowded  together,  in  so  small  a  space  that  I 
actually  covered  with  my  hat  growing  speci- 
mens of  all  together,  Lotus  hitpidw,  Trifo- 
lium  Bocconi,  T.  MoHnieri,  and  T.  ttrictum. 
The  first  of  these  is  far  firom  common  ;  the 
others  grow  nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain  ; 
T.  Bocconi  and  T.  Molinieri,  were  first  ob- 
served about  ten  years  ago  ;  the  former  may  be 
distingaished  by  its  terminal  heads  of  flowers, 
which  always  grow  in  pairs  ;  it  occurs  also  on 
a  hedge  near  Cadgwith,  and  on  a  rocky  mound 
between  that  place  and  Poltesco.  T. Molinieri 
occurs  at  intervals  between  this  spot  and  Cadg- 
with flag-staff;  it  is  easily  detected  by  its 
lu'ge  star-like  heads  of  downy  flowers,  which, 
as  the  seeds  bc^in  to  ripen,  assume  a  remark- 
able whitish  hue.  T.  strictum  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  in  July   1847,  hero  and 


near  ihe  Old  Lizard  Head.  It  is  strotiglj 
marked  by  its  erect  faalHt,  long  serrated  leaf- 
lets, and  globular  rigid  heads  of  flowen.  It 
was  previously  known  as  a  native  of  Jersey, 
but  had  not  been  noticed  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  fact  that  three  species  of  Trefoil  p*- 
culiar  to  the  district  should  have  been  dis- 
covered* growing  together,  has  been  thongfat 
so  singular,  that  some  botanists  have  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  they  are  really  indige- 
nous. 1  myself  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
their  first  introduction  to  the  Lizard  district 
was  coeval  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  v^e- 
tation  on  the  cliffs.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  Lizard  is  the  most  southerly 
point  in  England,  and  its  climate  uniformly 
mild,  we  have  good  grounds  for  expecting  to 
find  plants  properly  belonging  to  the  warmer 
sea-coflsis  of  Kurope,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  these  three  Trefoils  ;  they  are  all  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean." — F.  312, 

"  Among  the  rocks  under  the  Hot  Foinl^ 
the  beautiful  fern,  Agplenium  lanceolatutn. 
Lanceolate  Spleenwort,  attains  a  size  mndi 
larger  than  I  have  ever  seen  It  elsewhere.  A. 
marinum.  Sea  Spleenwort,  is  common  all 
along  the  coast ;  its  favourite  haunts  are  cavea, 
the  roofs  of  which  ara  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  sea-water.    In  Bavens'  Hugo  it  grows 


Comamm  palvHre. 
most  laznriantlj,  and  withia  reach." — P.  317. 
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"  Near  Kynaiice,  on  the  Balk,  near  Cadg- 
with,  and  especiallf  on  the  undy  cliffs  at 
Kennack,  we  meet  with  a  aingular-looking 
plant,  which  in  its  young  state  resembles  a 
Ehoot  of  Asparagus ;  when  in  perfection,  it 
is  a  reddish-brown,  scaly,  viscid  stem,  with 
ringent  or  gaping  flowers  of  nearly  t£e  same 
colour,  bat  entirely  destitute  of  leaves.  On 
pulling  it  up,  we  find  that  tbe  stem  terminates 
below  in  a  solid  scaly  knob,  with  a,  few  root- 
Ida.    This  is  Orobanche  rubra.  Red  Broom- 


rape,  one  of  a  geuas  of  plants  vhich  are 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  various  others,  such 
81  Broom,  Furze,  Clover,  Ivy,  Carrot,  &c. 
This  species  is  found  only  oa  Basaltic  and 
other  rocks  which  appear  to  be  Tolcanic  in 
their  origin.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  wild  Thyme,  but  am 
by  no  means  certain.  It  grows  also  on  ba- 
saltic rocks  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  at 
Staffs."— Pp.  817,818. 
We  have  made  these  extracts  vithont  re- 


gard to  order,  and,  indeed,  without  preference. 
They  are  fair  specimens  of  the  work  through- 
out, and  show  us  not  only  Mr.  Johns'  power 
of  clothing  the  veriest  trifles  with  interest, 
but  his  aptness  at  discovering  ail  tbe  most  in- 
teresting subjects  that  he  approaches.  Of  him 
it  may  indeed  be  said  that  he  finds 

"  Sannoiu  in  stones,  IsMona  in  niniiiag  itresuu. 
Good  in  erery  thing.'' 


things  minutely  without  such  aJdj  nnd  though 
possessed  of  ail  the  qualifications  for  treating 
of  botanical  subjects  with  all  the  professional 
jargon,  he  abjures  it — and  yet  no  one  can  read 
his  description  of  bolanioaJ  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  a  plant,  without  t^ing  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  structure.  I 

In  conclusion,  we  cordially  recommend  the 
lovers  of  botany,  geology,  and  of  the  pictu- 


Scientifically  reviewed,  the  work  does  not  rcsque,  to  place  this  volume,  among  the  most 
invite  criticism.  As  we  have  already  shown,  |  interesting  of  its  class,  upon  the  ehelves  of 
science  with  all  its  technicalities  are  thrown  their  libraries  :  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
overboard  ;  he  has  a  happy  way  of  describing  ]  read  it. 

NEW  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 


Zaubchhebia.  califobmica,  Pretl  (Cali- 
fornian  Zauschneria). — OnagraceiB  §  Epilo- 
b«B. — Abeautiful  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing about  three  feet  high,  of  a  much  branched 
habit,  and  having  a  very  ornamental  character. 
The  leaves  are  sessile  on  tbe  stem,  and  of  an 
OTat«  form,  with  the  margin  slightly  toothed. 
Tbe  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  axils 
49. 


of  the  leaves  near  the  tips  of  all  the  numerous 
branches  ;  they  assume  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  and  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  the  calyx  being  tubular  and  cleft  at 
the  aper  into  four  acutely  triangutar  segments, 
and  the  corolla  formed  of  four  inversely  heart- 
shaped  petals  which  are  nearly  flat;  the  colour 
of  these  parts  is  scarlet,  m  is  also  that  of  the 


»n 
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etameiig  and  foor-lobed  stigma,  wbich  prqject 
eonaiderablj  beyond  the  corolla*  Native  of 
California,  in  fields  near  Santa  Cmz.  Intro- 
duced in  1847.  Flowers  tbroaghout  the 
summer  leason.  Culture, — Hardj;  good 
garden  soil ;  propagated  easUj  by  cattings  or 
bj  seeds. 

Bhododshdbov  NiLAGmicuM,  Zenker  (Nil- 
gherry  Bbododendron). — Ericaoeas  §  Bhodo- 
dendreae. — This  is  an  exceedingly  fine  tree 
Bbododendron,  haTing  a  similar  habit  to  the 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  but  difieriog  in 
various  particulars.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  oblong-lanceolate  in  form,  with  an  acute 
point,  and  they  are  leathery  in  texture,  the 
lower  surface  being  densely  covered  with 
loose  ferruginous  tomentum  or  dowo.  The 
flowers  form  a  large  and  almost  globular  head 
terminating  the  shoots ;  the  individual  blos- 
soms are  Itfge,  of  a  delicate  and  not  very  deep 
rose  colour  with  a  pale  lemon  centre,  and 
dotted  with  numerous  small  dark  spots.  Thespe- 
des  varies  in  the  hue  of  the  fiowers  from  deep 
crimson  to  rose  colour,  and  a  white  flowered 
plant  which  has  been  referred  to  MhododeU' 
dron  arhoreuMy  is  perhaps  also  a  state  of  this 
species.  Native  of  the  East  Indies  on  the 
Nepal  and  Nilgherry  hills.  Introduced 
about  1844  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  and 
Ck>.,  of  Exeter.  Flowers  in  April.  Culture. 
— Hardy  ;  peat  and  turfy  loam ;  propagated 
by  grafting  or  inarching  or  by  layers. 

BhODODENDBON     BABBA.TUM,     WoUich 

(bearded  Bbododendron). — Ericacese  §  Bhodo- 
dendre».  A  splendid  and  very  distinct  spe- 
cies of  Bbododendron  of  arborescent  habit, 
having  the  young  branches,  peduncles,  and 
fruit  clothed  with  long  stiff  glandular  hairs 
or  bristles.  The  leaves  are  large,  broadly 
lanceolate,  leathery  in  texture,  and  having  a 
glossy  surface  ;  and  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  very  close  and  compact  head  :  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  are  remarkably  regular  in 
form,  the  segments  being  nearly  or  quite 
equal,  and  the  outline  perfectly  circular  ;  the 
colour  is  a  rich  bright  rosy  red.  Native  of 
Nepal.  Introduced  about  1840  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  of  Chester.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May.  This  is  not  the  Rhododendron  barha- 
turn  of  Don,  but  is  Don's  iZ.  setosum.  Cul- 
ture*— Hardy  ;  peat  and  turfy  loam ;  propa- 
gated by  grafting,  or  inarching,  or  by  layers. 
Ybiesia.  speciosa,  Hooker  (showy  Vrieaia). 
— *Bromeliaceae. — A  beautiful  perennial,  with 
the  habit  of  the  pine-apple  plant ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  circle  of  leaves  rising  from  the 
root,  long,  narrowish,  and  somewhat  ooncave, 
dark  green,  and  marked  with  black  transverse 
bands.  The  flower  scape  issues  from  the 
centre  of  these  leaves,  and  grows  erect  a  foot 
and  a  half  long  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  com- 
pact spike  of  flowers  arranged  in  two  rowa^ 


one  on  each  sida  the  stem ;  this  qnke  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  lance-diaped  closely  ov«r* 
lapping  bracts  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  which 
constitute  the  great  beauty  of  the  plant ;  from 
each  of  these  bracts  issues  one  white  flower 
formed  of  three  linear-spathulate  petals.  Na- 
tive country  not  stated.  Beceived  at  Kew 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  about 
1846.  Flowers  in  winter.  It  is  the  Til- 
Umdiia  eplendent  of  the  French  gardens. 
Culture, — ^Bequires  a  stove;  light  tm^  peat ; 
propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Tetraztgia  EUfiAGKOiDES,  De  CandoOe 
(Eleagnus-like  Tetrazygia). — Melastomace«  § 
Melastomese-Miconiese. — A  shrubby  plant  of 
branching  habit,  with  opposite  oblong-ovate 
leaves,  sharply  acuminate^  three-nerved,  dark 
green  above,  and  beneath  as  well  as  on  the 
petioles  peduncles  and  calyx  coated  with 
small  silvery  scales,  which  impart  to  these 
parts  a  white  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  grow  in  terminal  panicles ;  in  the 
centre  is  a  tuft  of  conspicuous  yellow  stamens. 
Native  of  the  West  Indies.  Introduced  in 
1845.  Flowers  in  March.  It  is  the  Mda." 
stoma  eleagnoidet  (Swartz).  Culture. — Be- 
quires  a  stove  ;  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  in  a  hotbed. 

Acacia  argtbophtlla.  Hooker  (silver- 
leaved  Acacia). — ^Fabaceae  §  Mimosese-Aca- 
ciea9. — A  very  beautiful  shrub,  growing  rather 
tall,  with  erectish  or  somewhat  spreading 
branches  which  are  angled,  and  in  the  young 
state  silky.  These  branches  bear  phyllodia 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  of  an  obovate-oblong  form,  obtuse 
and  pointless,  and  clothed  on  both  sides  with 
compact  silvery  down,  like  a  glossy  silky-  cob- 
web. The  flowers  grow  in  globose  heads, 
sometimes  solitary  and  at  other  times  in  short 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  phyllodes  ;  they 
are  deep  rich  yellow,  and  produced  abundantly 
all  over  the  plants,  rendering  it  an  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  species.  Native  of  the 
Swan  Biver  settlement,  in  Australia.  Intro- 
duced about  1845.  Flowers  in  April.  Cul- 
ture,— Bequires  a  greenhouse  ;  loam  and  peat; 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

TnoP-fiOLUM  Smithh,  De  CandoUe  (Sir  J. 
Smith's  Nasturtium). — Tropasolaceas  §  Tro- 
pseolese. — A  free  growing  climbing  plant, 
apparently  annual,  having  the  habit  of  the 
*'  Canary-bird  flower,"  Trop^eolum  aduncum^ 
It  is  smooth  in  every  par^  and  has  twining 
succulent  stems  and  peltate  leaves,  palumtely 
five-lobed,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  lobes  ; 
they  are  attached  by  long  slender  cirrhif^Htm 
petioles.  The  flowers  are  axillary  and  solitary, 
the  calyx  of  a  dull  brick  red  tarminatiag 
behind  in  a  long  nearly  straight  green-lii^ped 
spur,  and  the  corolla  of  five  orange  petab*  all 
toothed  and  fringed,  the  fringe  mkL  veins 
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beiBg  red ;  the  iwo  upper  petub  are  small  and 
sessile,  the  three  lower  ones  largest  and 
unguiculate.  It  is  well  adapted  for  growing 
as  a  summer  climber  in  company  with  the 
yellow-flowered  T,  aduncum.  Native  of  the 
high  mountains  of  Columbia  as  at  Lloa,  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Introduced  in  1847. 
Flowers  throughout  the  summer.  Culture, — 
Half-hardy  ;  common  garden  soil ;  propagated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

NoRDXANNiA  coRDi^OLiA,  FUcher  and 
Meyer  (heart-leaved  Nordmannia).  —  Thy- 
melacesB. — A  pretty  perennial  herb  growing 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  high,  with  cordate  leaves 
springing  from  the  root,  and  an  upright  stem 
bearing  short  branches  of  flowery  which  are 
of  a  purplish  colour,  and  interesting  from  the 
pecuUar  twisting  of  the  petals.  Native  of 
China.  Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
March.  Culture,  —  Half-hardy  ;  peat  and 
loam  ;  propagated  by  dividing  the  plant  It 
18  said  to  be  a  good  forcing  plant,  and  hardy 
enough  for  culture  in  a  dry  sheltered  border. 

Pjeonia  Moutav  atropurpurea  Tdark  pur- 
ple Tree  Pseony). — Banunculaceas  §  Hellebo- 
resBi — A  desirable  and  distinct  variety  of 
vigorous  growth,  having  deep  green  foliage 
with  little  red,  and  flowers  nearly  single,  with 
from  six  to  eight  petals,  and  a  few  small  ones 
in  the  centra  ;  the  colour  is  deep  purple  when 
full  blown,  but  having  a  decided  lilac  tint  when 
younger.  Native  of  China.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Fortune  in  1846.  Flowers  in  May. 
Culture, — Nearly  hardy  ;  rich  sandy  loam  ; 
propagated  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of  P, 
alhiflorQ^  and  others,  or  by  division. 

Pjsonia  Moutan  ialmonea  (flesh-coloured 
TreePsBony), — Ranunculaceas  §  Helleboress. — 
A  distinct  and  good  variety  of  Tree  Pasony. 
The  leaves  are  pale  green,  with  very  little  red. 
The  flowers  are  double  and  flesh-coloured,  not 
Yery  different  from  those  of  the  variety  which 
has  been  called  P.  Moutan  carnea  plena ;  the 
outer  petals  when  fully  blown  are  of  a  pale 
salmon  colour,  and  the  inner  have  a  deep  rich 
tint  of  the  same.  Native  of  China.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1846.  I^lowers  in 
May,  Culture* — Nearly  hardy;  rich  sandy 
loam  ;  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  roots 
of  the  common  herbaceous  Pceony,  or  by 
division. 

XiONiosRA  ANOVSTiFOi^iA,  Wolltch  (narrow- 
leaved  Honeysuckle). — Caprifoliaoe®  §  Loni- 
ceresB. — A  neat  slender  deciduous  shrub^  grow- 
ing four  or  five  feet  high,  the  branches  being 
furnished  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
fringed  with  short  hairs  along  the  margin. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  axils  of  some  pf 
the  leavea  on  the  young  shoots,  two  close 
together,  on  a  slender  drooping  stalk,  which 
ia  sh<Mter  than  the  leaf  it  accompanies ;  they 
are  individually  small  md  yellow*    Native  of 


the  North  of  India.  Introduced  about  11846. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture.-^Hnxdj; 
common  garden  soil ;  propagated  by  suckers, 
or  by  layering. 

Citrus  japonica,  Thunberg  (Japan  Citrus). 
— Aurantiaceas. — A  dwarf  evergreen  shrub, 
of  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  with  ovate- 
acuminate  clear  green  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
the  latter  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the  size  of 
a  large  oval  gooseberry,  having  a  sweet  rind 
and  a  jsharp  acid  pulp,  resembling  that  of  the 
lime.  It  is  in  China  called  the  Kum^quat ; 
and  the  groves  of  thU  shrub,  when  laden  with 
a  profusion  of  fruit,  are  said  to  form  a  very 
beautiful  sight.  The  fruit  is  used  largely  by 
the  Ciiinese  as  a  preserve,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  excellent  Native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  China,  and  of  Japan.  Introduced  origi- 
nally in  1815.  Flowers  in  March  and  April. 
Culture, — Nearly  hardy,  but  forming  a  very 
neat  greenhouse  or  conservatory  shrub  $  loam 
and  peat ;  propagated  by  grafting  or  inarch- 
ing on  the  common  orange. 

Amtgdalus  persica,  aanguinea  plena 
(  double  crimson  Peach  ).  —  Drupacese.  —  A 
very  handsome  deciduous  tree,  differing  from 
the  varieties  of  the  peach  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  their  flowers,  by  having  these  semi- 
double  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  It  is  a 
fine  plant ;  probably  a  Chinese  garden  variety. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1846.  Flowers 
in  April.  Culture. — Hardy;  common  gar- 
den soil ;  propagated  by  budding  on  the  com- 
mon almond. 

BouYARPiA  CAYANiLtEai),  De  CandoUe 
(Cavanilles'  Bouvardia.) — Cinohonacess  §  Cin- 
chonesQ-Cinchonida?. — A  small  shrubby  plant, 
clothed  with  ovate  leaves  on  short  stalks,  and 
throwing  out  from  the  main  stems  short  late- 
ral upright  branches,  which  bear  usually  about 
nine  flowers  at  the  end;  these  flowers  are 
tubular,  smooth,  and  divided  at  the  end  into 
four  segments,  which  are  sharp,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded^  spread  out  flat; 
they  are  scarlet,  and  have  a  graceful  appear- 
ance when  the  plant  is  in  perfection.  Native 
of  Mexico.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in 
1846.  Flowers  in  the  summer  months.  It 
is  the  B.  multipara  (Sohultes),  and  the  jSgi* 
netia  muU^ra  (Cavanilles).  Culture.  — 
Requires  a  greenhouse,  and  to  be  kept  nearly 
dry  in  winter ;  turfy  peat  soil;  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  stems  or  rootik 

Viburnum  dilatatum,  Thunberg  (spread- 
ing Viburnum). — Caprifoliacese  §  Sambucess. 
— A  small  shrub,  with  bright  green  plaited 
leaves,  having  some  hairs  on  bifth  sides^  and 
some  cocirse  teeth  en  the  edge.  Tbe  young 
wood  is  slightly  hairy.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  grow  in  small  spreading  cymes,  not  ac- 
quiring the  radiant  condition  which  gives  their 
beauty  to  tbe  Gue)4)*es  Rose  and  soma  other 
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kinds.  Native  of  China  and  Japan.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1846.  Flowers  in 
Maj.  Culture.  —  Hardy ;  common  garden 
soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots. 

PiEONiA  MouTAN  glohosa  (j^lobe-flowered 
Tree  Paeony), — Ranunculacese  §  Helleborese. 
— One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of 
Tree  Paeony.  The  flowers  are  large,  round, 
and  perfectly  double,  white,  the  base  of  the 
petals  being  stained  with  large  blotches  of 
deep  purple,  as  in  P,  Moutan  papaveracea. 
It  is  a  veiy  desirable  kind.  Native  of  China. 
Tntroduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1845.  Flowers 
in  May.  Culture, — ^Nearly  hardy;  rich  sandy 
loam ;  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of 
the  common  herbaceous  Pteony,  or  by  division. 

Stakhopea  outtulata,  iindtey  (speckled 
Stanhopea). — OrchidacesB  §  Yandefle-Maxilla- 
ridas. — A  very  handsome  epiphytal  species 
with  the  habit  of  its  allies.  The  flowers  are 
largo  and  very  handsome,  of  a  pale  nankeen 
colour,  covered  all  over  with  purple  speckles, 
but  wanting  the  eye-like  markings  which  are 
found  in  S,  oculatay  which  it  otherwise  some- 
what resembles.  Native  of  South  America. 
Introduced  about  1843.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Culture,  —  Requires  a  moist  stove ; 
turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant. 

Chlor£A  fimbbiata,    Poeppiff    ( fringed 


Chlonea). — Orchidacc»  §  Arethnseae-Iiimo- 
doridse. — An  interesting  terrestrial  orchid, 
with  smooth,  oblong,  light-green  leaves,  and 
spikes  of  flowers  growing  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  high  ;  these  flowers  are  green 
and  white,  with  a  fringed  appendage  extend- 
ing beyond  the  circamference  of  the  flower- 
spike.  Native  of  Chili  and  Valparaiso.  In- 
troduced in  1 848.  Not  yet  flowered  in  England. 
Culture, — Requires  a  greenhouse ;  free  loamy 
soil ;  propagated  very  sparingly  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Cattleta  lobata,  lAndley  (lobed  Catt- 
leya). — Orchidacen  §  Epidendreie-Lseliadie. — 
A  very  handsome  epiphytal  species,  nearly 
allied  to  C  labiata.  It  has  finrowed  dnb- 
shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  each  of  which  bears  one 
oblong  blunt  leaf.  The  flowers  grow  in  pairs 
on  a  long  peduncle,  and  are  of  a  uniform 
purple  colour,  tinged  with  violet,  and  having 
some  rich  crimson  veins  on  the  elegantly- 
crisped  lip;  the  petals  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
very  wavy  and  irregularly  lobed ;  the  sepals 
are  lanceolate  and  straight.  It  is,  perhaps, 
but  a  variety  of  C.  labiata,  but  is  at  least  **  as 
well-marked  a  form  of  the  genus  as  C  Mos- 
sla^**  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worth  the 
attention  of  cultivators.  Native  of  BraziL 
Introduced  in  1836.  Flowers  in  May.  CW- 
ture. — Requires  a  warm  stove;  turfy  peat 
soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 
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Evergreens. — Whatever  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  best  establishments  of  our  fore- 
fathers, one  thing  seems  a  universal  accom- 
paniment to  the  main  plantations, — ill-grown 
deciduous  shrubs  and  plants ;  and  the  modern 
occupiers  seem  content  with  the  chilling  and 
mournful  appearance  in  the  winter  months. 
There  may  be  exceptions.  Many  will  be 
almost  inclined  to  contradict  us,  who  for  the 
moment  forget  that  they  have  never  paid  a 
visit  in  the  winter  months,  but  have  seen  all 
the  otherwise  naked  trees  with  their  summer 
clothes  on,  and,  moreover,  viewed  the  places 
themselves  when  all  the  advantages  of  the 
season  have  been  added  to  the  scene  which  is 
so  dreary  in  winter.  Those  who  do  pay  a 
little  attention  to  things  as  they  pass,  may 
recollect  to  have  observed,  in  some  of  our 
most  talked-of  establishments,  a  succession  of 
centennial  lilacs,  syringas,  thorns,  and  other 
deciduous  shrubs,  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
drive  up  to  the  mansion;  and  however  gay 
these  may  look  one  month  in  a  year,  and 
decent  while  they  retain  their  leaves,  they  are 
the  most  miserable  objects  alive  when  there 
are  no  leaves  remaining.  Again,  neglect  has, 
in  most  cases,  caused  these  monstrous  shrubs 
to  grow  naked  at  bot|;om,  so  that,  even  in  the 


height  of  summer,  there  is  nothing  near  the 
ground  but  bare  black  stumps.  The  excep- 
tions we  could  speak  of  are  those  very  few 
places  in  which  the  glowing  holly,  the  laurel 
feathered  to  the  ground,  the  yew,  the  rhodo- 
dendron, magnolia,  and  other  beautiful  ever- 
greens, form  the  main  feature,  and  the  deci- 
duous plants  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
disturb  the  general  outline  and  plan,  where 
the  drive  and  the  plantations  about  the  house 
are  bright  and  cheerful  in  winter.  All  this 
tells  in  favour  of  evergreens.  People  in  the 
present  age  do  not  use  country  houses  and 
garden  establishments  for  summer  merely, 
but  they  retire  to  ruralize  at  all  seasons ;  and 
by  a  judicious  use  of  evergreens,  a  garden  can 
be  made  as  good  in  all  respects  in  winter  as 
in  summer,  that  is,  as  far  as  general  appear- 
ance goes ;  we  do  not  mean  that  the  lawn  h 
to  be  carpeted  with  flowers,  but  that  tiie  scene 
would  be  the  same,  and  altogether  cbeerfbl, 
instead  of  presenting  the  sombre  aspect  of 
black  sticks  where  green  trees  should  be  seen 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Polyanthus. — There  is  in  the  eyw 
of  some  young  growers  a  great  similarity  in 
several  varieties  of  this  beautiful  spring  flower. 
The  varieties  are  decidedly  less  cqpspicaoiia 
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than  tiie  auiicolay  for  yellow  ground  and  scal- 
loped edges  are  common  to  all,  and  the  most 
we  can  hope  to  attain  is  bright,  but  different 
shades  of  the  dark  colours,  and  of  the  yellow 
eje  and  lacing.  At  the  show  of  the  South 
London  Society,  there  was  a  sad  blunder  by 
the  judges ;  but  such  things  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  by  showers.  The  first  amateur 
prize  was  given  to  the  chairman  of  a  rival 
flower  Society,  for  a  pair  of  flowers  both  the 
same  variety,  one  rather  younger  and  fresher 
than  the  other,  but  both  unquestionably  the 
same  sort;  and  we  have  this  distinction  to 
draw  between  the  judges  and  the  exhibitor — 
the  judges  see  a  different  degree  of  brilliancy, 
or  see  one  full  grown,  the  other  not  full 
grown,  or  one  naturally  stunted,  and  the  other 
freely  developed  and  bloomed;  the  judges, 
some  allowance  made  for  their  not  being  the 
best  in  the  world,  may  in  their  hurry  pass 
them  for  a  pair,  but  the  exhibitor  could  not 
show  them  ignorantly.  He  could  not  be  de- 
ceived. He  must  know,  as  the  plants  go  on, 
what  they  are.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  their  identity.  Even  if  a  label  got  wrong, 
his  familiarity,  day  after  day,  would  soon  de- 
tect the  error;  and  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  be  could  produce  two  of  the  same  variety 
without  being  fully  aware  of  the  fraud  in- 
tended. We  regret  that  the  judges  were  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  polyanthus  to 
see  that  which  was  palpable  to  hundreds.  A 
question  has  been  raised  about  this  flower, 
which  may  as  well  be  set  at  rest.  It  has  been 
objected  by  some,  that  a  plant  ought  not  to 
be  potted  up  on  purpose  for  show.  This  is 
absurd;  for  the  best  mode  of  growing  the 
polyanthus  is  the  open  border,  aad  the  best 
way  to  show  it  is  to  carefully  transfer  them 
from  the  bed  to  the  pot  the  same  morning 
they  are  shown.  There  is  no  merit  in  growing 
things  in  pots  if  they  are  removable  at  all; 
but  if  a  plant,  of  any  description,  could  be 
potted  up  from  the  open  ground  to  be  exhi- 
bited at  a  show,  it  is  as  legitimate  and  as 
proper  a  mode  of  showing  it  as  if  it  had  been 
always  in  a  pot.  It  is,  therefore,  perfect  igno- 
rance of  propriely  that  induces  a  man  to  object 
to  potting- up  the  polyanthus. 

But  NOTHn^a  in  a  hubby. — If  we  only 
consider  the  difference  between  the  price  of  a 
thing  this  spring  and  the  price  of  the  same 
thing  next  spring,  the  argument  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  delay ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  what 
we  buy  at  a  high  price  is  often  good  for 
nothing,  having  no  one  good  quality  but  its 
novelty,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  possession 
of  nothing  worth  having,  with  a  New-year's 
bill  of  considerable  amount.  Let  us  try  how 
the  theory  works.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  dahlias  advertised  this  spring,  at 
various  prices^  from  5s,  to  lOf.  6d— suppose 


we  buy  the  whole  lot  which  have  first-rate 
characters  given  to  them  by  the  dealers  and 
the  newspapers — and  if  we  take  them  one 
with  the  other  at  7s.  6^.,  which  is  under  the 
mark,  the  amount  will  be  37Z.  10^.;  now, 
before  the  summer  is  out,  two-thirds  of  these 
will  have  proved  worth  nothing;  the  other 
third,  or  thirty  of  the  hundred,  may  be  worth 
growing,  nay,  though  not  likely  to  be  so,  let 
us  suppose  them  excellent ;  every  one  of 
these  thirty  may  be  had  next  year  at  Is,  6d. 
or  2s,  each,  or  the  whole  thirty,  at  the  very 
most,  3/.  Now,  let  us  ask,  in  the  name  of 
conscience,  what  are  amateur  growers  think- 
ing of  when  they  give  10s,  6d,  for  a  plant 
they  may  have  in  the  spring  of  next  year  at 
Is,  6d,  or  2s,,  with  this  advantage,  that  next 
spring  they  will  know  which  is  good  and 
which  is  good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  need 
not  fool  away  a  solitary  sixpence  more  than  a 
thing  is  worth,  nor  encumber  their  garden 
with  a  single  worthless  or  second-rate  plant  ? 
Dahlia  growers  may  wonder  that  the  dahlia 
trade  declines ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  thought 
that  they  wonder.  Amateurs  have  been  taken 
in  so  often,  and  got  so  sick  of  it,  that  the 
trade  in  new  dahlias  would  have  altogether 
failed  had  it  not  been  for  the  descriptive  lists 
published  in  the  Almanack,  which  reduced 
the  choice  to  a  dozen  or  two  instead  of  hun- 
dreds, and  which,  besides  this,  gave  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  real  value  of  those  which 
were  thought  at  all  worth  mentioning.  But 
the  horticultural  world  is  wise  enough  to  see 
that  even  tliis  effort  to  keep  up  the  trade  in 
new  dahlias  is  counteracted  by  the  trade 
itself.  True  to  nobody,  they  lend  every  en- 
couragement to  those  who  oppose  even  the 
authentic  descriptive  lists.  Everything  that 
will  speak  well  of  these  worthless  novelties  is 
supported,  because  that  which  is  looked  upon 
as  authentic  is  too  limited  in  its  praises ;  and 
the  great  rock  upon  which  the  trade  splits  is, 
that  it  encourages  everything  that  speaks  well 
of  their  wares,  without  once  considering  that 
the  public  care  nothing  about  such  praises. 
This  year  the  Almanack  mentions  a  number 
of  dahlias,  verbenas,  fuchsias,  and  other  mat* 
ters,  in  terms  that  nobody  can  misunderstand. 
The  amateur  who  buys  one  half  of  the  dahlias 
mentioned  will  not  have  profited  much  by 
reading  the  descriptions.  We  have  looked, 
over  and  over  again,  and  cannot  find  a  dozen 
that  the  writer  praises  enough  to  induce  us 
to  buy,  if  we  were  dahlia  mad ;  but  we  pray 
those  amateurs  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
their  money,  to  consider  well  before  they  lay 
out  five  pounds  in  support  of  a  humbug  which 
has  lasted  too  long.  Fifty  guineas  would  not 
buy  all  the  dahlias  that  the  dealers  say  are 
excellent  show  fiowers ;  next  season  fifty  shil- 
linga  will  buy  every  one  that  will  be  retained 
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in  the  collecdona  of  men  of  tuste  and  judg- 
ment. But  verbenas  are  the  same  as  dahlias ; 
and  all  novel  plants  rapidly  propagated  are 
alike  ;  they  are  not  one-eighth  of  the  price  at 
the  end  of  a  season  that  they  are  when  they 
are  let  out,  and  we  have  the  advantage  during 
the  year  of  seeing  which  are  and  which  are 
not  worth  the  place  in  a  gentleman's  collec- 
tion. If  you  must  buy  novelties,  the  Alma- 
nack leads  yon  right  in  nine  ont  of  ten  cases ; 
but,  except  those  highly  spoken  of,  buy  none 
till  the  following  season. 

HiiRDT  Annuals. — ^Nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  common  sense  and  practical  matter- 
of-fact  than  the  ridiculous  distinctions  made 
from  time  to  time  by  scientific  men  and  pro- 
fessed teachers  of  botany.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  take  only  one  of  their  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions. Hardy  Annuals.  What  does  any 
common  person,  what  does  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  expect  in  a  hardy  annual  ?  Why, 
an  annual  that  is  hardy ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
will  stand  our  ordinary  frosts  without  injury. 
But  is  it  so  ?  By  no  means ;  the  professors' 
list  of  hardy  annuals  consists  of,  among  others, 
annuals  that  the  very  slightest  frost  kills  out- 
right. If,  however,  the  professors  alone  had 
given  us  these  lists,  men  of  practical  informa- 
tion, men  of  the  world,  who  can  appreciate 
the  real  value  of  a  professorship,  would  not 
have  been  deceived;  but  the  seed  shops  are 
governed  by  the  lists  put  forth  by  botanists, 
and  we  have  catalogues  from  all  kinds  of 
dealers,  reiterating  the  folly  which  theorists 
put  forth,  and  perpetuating  the  blunders  which 
your  drawing-room  botanists  originate.  We 
eodld  mention  fifty  instances  of  this  prevailing 
error;  and  it  requires  immediate  correction, 
otherwise  young  beginners,  who  cannot  know 
better,  begin  their  gardening  with  terroneous 
notions,  that  time  and  a  few  losses  alone  can 
correct.  One  instance  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand. Hardy  annuals  which  are  in  full  bloom 
one  day,  and  cut  down  by  a  slight  frost  the 
next,  seem  to  us  a  sort  of  anomaly;  never- 
theless, such  there  are,  and  plenty  of  them, 
liindley  and  Faxton  both  comprise  in  their 
lists  of  hardy  annuals,  Tropseolum  majus  and 
Tropaeolum  minus,  the  commonest  of  our  nas- 
turtiums. Now,  the  veriest  tyro  that  ever 
took  a  spade  in  hand  knows  that  these  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  degree  of  frost,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  are  as  tender  as  the 
scarlet  geranium,  and  that,  if  both  are  in  the 
same  situation,  the  frost  that  will  cut  the 
geranium,  will  blacken  and  kill  the  nastur- 
tium. These  gentlemen  blunder  much  in  the 
Same  way  with  this  subject  as  they  do  on  the 
acclimatation  of  plants  ;  they  make  a  situa- 
tion warmer,  and  fancy  they  have  made  a 
plant  more  hardy.  In  this  case  they  mistake 
a  short  life   for  a  hardy  life;  so  that  all 


annuals  that  may  be  sown  In  spring,  and  per- 
fect their  bloom,  and  seed  before  winter,  are, 
forsooth,  called  hardy!  In  this,  as  in  fifty 
other  things,  theory  and  error  go  hand  in 
hand,  only  to  be  contradicted  and  exposed  by 
practice  and  facts. 

The  Lady's  Flower  Gardek. —  There 
is  this  wide  distinction  between  the  exhibitor's 
flower-garden  and  the  lady's  flower-garden, — 
the  former  is  as  unnatural  as  artificial  shade?, 
temporary  tables,  cords,  bandages,  props,  in- 
verted flower-pots,  muslin  bags,  and  every 
other  inconceivable  litter,  can  make  It,  while 
the  latter  is  gay  and  crowded,  redolent  of 
sweets,  and  profuse  of  bloom,  and  nothing 
artificial  about  it.     I  am  not  quite  sure  that, 
in  a  certain  noble  lady's  flower-garden  hardly 
eight  miles  from  London,  I  saw  a  vacancy 
large  enough  to  hold  a  single  plant      The 
month  was  June,  and  flowers  of  course  plen- 
tiful.    The  garden  was  a  complete  mass  of 
everything  that  was  at  all  convertible  to  a 
nosegay.  The  Delphinium  grandiflorum,  sweet 
peas,  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  the  columbine,  and 
various  kinds  of  lily,  formed  a  complete  mass 
of  flowers  along  the  back  of  a  border  the 
whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  of  which  the 
front  two  feet  were  devoted  to  more  dwarf 
subjects ;  German  stocks,  in  endless  variety 
of  colour,  at  equal  distances,  in  patches  of 
about  four  or  five ;  all  the  rare  annuals,  also, 
one  scarcely  preponderating  in  quantity  over 
the  other ;  and,  in  fact,  those  which  were  so 
profusely  blooming  were  almost  smothering 
carnations  and  picotees  that  were  struggling 
through  the  mass,  and  China  asters  making 
their  way  below.    In  short,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  succession  of  everything  ready  to  occupy 
the  space  the  instant  the  pi*esent  gorgeous 
tenants  were  ejected.    Ten  thousand  bouquets 
might  have  been  cut  from  the  border  without 
apparently  destroying  a  feature.   But  this  was 
only  one  border.    Anotlier  was  occupied  with 
perennials  only.     It  was  not  so  gay,  but  it 
had  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  it.     There 
was  a  portion  of  the  garden  upon  which  no 
labour  was  spent  more  than  once  in  three  or 
four  years,  except  so  far  as 'digging  up  the 
soil  after  all  the  plants  were  parted  through 
in  spring :  no  wateriflfr,  no  planting  or  trans- 
plantinj?,  and  very  little  weeding.     But  there 
was  a  Dutch  garden,  or  a  geometrical  garden, 
like  the   pattern   of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  as 
even  as  a  Turkey  carpet.     Here  we  had  the 
scarlet  of  the  Verbena  Melindres,  the  blue  of 
the  Nemophilla,  the  orange  of  the  Erysimum, 
the  white  and  yellow  of  the  pansy,  the  dark 
purple  of  the  little  Lnpinus  nanus,  and  other 
choice  things,  not  obtruding  themselves  more 
than  six  inches  from  the  ground,  to  disturb 
the  exquisite  arrangement  of  this  carpet  of 
flowers,  the  very  picture  of  order  and  unifor- 
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mitj  of  potteriL  But  there  was,  beside^  all 
this,  a  row  of  little  beds,  in  which  every 
annual  worth  growing,  and  some  that  were 
not,  had  a  place.  Here  everything  that  was 
new  had  a  chance  of  patronage ;  and  perhaps, 
while  the  seed  was  scarce,  a  very  worthless 
thing  had  a  second  year's  turn,  but  in  a  general 
way,  only  those  that  were  worth  a  space 
were  continued  in  the  garden.  There  were 
not  wanting  groups  of  roses,  honeysuckles, 
fuid  jasmines,  in  flower,  and  many  clumps  of 
rhododendrons,  aealeas,  andromedas,  and  other 
flowering  shrubs,  that  had  done  their  work 
some  time  for  the  present  season,  and  were 
growing  as  fast  as  they  could  for  the  next. 
There  was  no  want  of  taste,  for  that  which 
looked  most  like  it  was  the  mixed  nature  of  some 
of  the  borders  and  clumps,  in  which  the  only 
object  appeal's  to  have  been  to  get  in  as  many 
things  as  possible,  ranging  a  proper  height, 
to  be  dwarf  in  front  atid  tall  behind  ;  and  the 
mixture  was  complete,  without  the  slightest 
order,  or  regularity,  or  form,  except  as  to  the 
height.  This  very  confusion  was  beautiful. 
It  was  a  bank  of  wild  flowers  as  to  the  plant- 
ing, but  all  the  objects  were  good.  It  was  a 
wilderness  of  beauties.  But  the  walks  were 
smooth  as  sand,  the  edgings  almost  as  even  as 
artificial.  The  grass,  or  lawn,  wherever  there 
was  any,  was  like  green  velvet ;  and  as  for 
a  weed,  the  place  was  as  if  such  things  did 
not  exist.  There,  too,  was  the  arbour  covered 
with  jasmine  and  honeysuckle,  with  migno- 
nette, and  pinks,  and  stocks  round  the  foot  of 
it,  to  give  fragrance  to  the  air,  the  fountain 
and  gold-fish  in  the  clear  basin  before  it,  and 
the  birds,  harboured  as  carefully  as  bees, 
singing  in  the  surrounding  trees  and  bushes. 
But  one  paddock  parted  this  little  paradise 
from  a  florist's  garden,  with  more  contrivances 
to  shade,  shelter,  and  support,  than  there  were 
plants  to  use  them  on.  The  contrast  was 
striking.  A  forest  of  poles,  with  garden-pots 
at  top,  proclaimed  a  plantation  of  dahlias  ;  a 
posse  of  tin  helmets  prepared  for  the  carna- 
tions and  picotees  ;  poles,  small  tables,  can- 
vass roofs,  and  a  dozen  sorts  of  watering-pots, 
endangered  one's  shins  at  every  turn  of  the 
.  paths.  I  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  that  such  prepa- 
rations should  be  required  to  produce  a  hor- 
ticultural show  I  They  take  away  all  the 
charms  of  a  flower-garden." 

The  Heliotrope. — This  very  general 
favourite  is  one  of  the  least  effective,  and,  as 
grown  by  most  people,  untidy  of  all  clump 
plants.  It  is  too  tall  for  any  bed  or  border 
that  has  a  well  defined  edging,  for  it  grows 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  and  in  tole- 
rably good  ground  rambles  about  for  want  of 
support  in  itself.  Its  perfume  will  always 
retain  for  it  a  place  in  the  flower  garden,  but 
we  have  seen  many  a  dump  of  it  that  spoiled 


altogether  the  design  of  which  the  bed  it 
occupied  formed  a  part,  because  it  was  too 
tall  for  the  place,  and  too  weak  to  hold  itself 
up.  Still,  it  is  a  plant  that  we  have  made  sub« 
servient  to  our  wants,  even  in  the  small  beds 
of  a  Dutch  garden;  we  histve  limited  its 
height  to  a  few  inches,  and  in  the  same  wtef 
that  we  have  seen  other  plants  managed  for 
the  same  purpose.  Even  a  tall  dahlia  or  a 
tall  verbena  may  be  converted  to  the  uses  of 
a  dwarf  one.  In  the  flrst  place,  we  strike  the 
tops  of  forward  plants  in  May,  and  these 
naturally  bloom  earlier  and  shorter  than  those 
from  side-shoots ;  we  pot  them  in  small 
forty-eight  sized  pots,  in  loam  and  sand,  two- 
thirds  of  the  former,  and  one-third  of  the 
latter ;  but  if  the  loam  happens  to  be  poor 
and  sandy,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  mixture 
at  all.  Place  them  on  the  open  ground,  where 
they  will  have  the  sun  and  air.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering,  because  they  will 
require  more  frequent  moisture  than  if  they 
were  in  good  compost  This  naturally  stunts 
the  plants  a  good  deal,  and  they  show  bloom 
early;  plant  them  out  without  disturbing 
their  balls  of  earth,  in  the  beds  which  they 
are  destined  to  fill,  about  six  inches  apart,  or 
from  that  to  nine,  according  to  the  space,  for 
they  will  fill  up  nine  inches  of  vacancy  in  the 
course  of  the  season;  we  prefer,  however, 
six  inches  for  effect,  because  you  may  have  all 
their  first  blooms  before  they  begin  to  straggle 
at  alL  This  over,  and  the  heads  must  be  cut 
off,  and  the  plants  be  all  pegged  down  td  the 
earth ;  the  side  shoots  will  come  up  and  fill 
the  bed,  and  they  will  require  all  the  branches 
that  get  up  above  six  inches  high  to  be  pegged 
down,  unless  there  is  a  head  of  flower ;  by 
using  slight  pegs  a  pretty  good  length,  the 
shoots  can  be  fastened  down  to  the  ground,  or 
merely  sloped  so  as  to  lower  them,  and  where 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  growth^  cut 
away  parts  of  the  plant;  the  bed  must  not 
get  too  crowded,  and  a  little  practice  will 
enable  the  operator  to  keep  a  constant  suc- 
cession, or  several  distinct  seasons  of  bloom, 
without  the  plant  being  allowed  once  to  ram- 
ble out  of  boundd.  If  a  plant  of  the  Helio- 
trope, grown  in  the  common  way,  and  in 
moderately  good  soil,  be  observed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  attains  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  if  standing  close  together,  even  two 
feet,  before  the  top  or  crown  bloom  is  fully 
developed,  and  all  up  the  sides  will  be  found 
young  shoots  coming  out  at  every  joint.  Now, 
if  a  plant  of  this  character  be  laid  in  the 
ground  without  the  ball  of  earth  being  dis- 
turbed, but  placed  almost  on  its  side,  and 
covered  up,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  plant 
pegged  down  to  the  soil,  every  side  shoot  will 
push  up  three  or  four  inches,  and  bloom ;  so 
that  whatever  state  the  plants  may  be  in  while 
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potted,  there  is  no  ^fficultj  in  making  them 
all  dwarf,  for  the  purposes  of  a  clump  or  a 
compartment  in  a  Dutch  garden.     One  of  the 
best  modes  of  growing  the  Heliotrope,  which 
naturally  grows  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
high,  and  continues  blooming  for  months,  is 
to  grow  them  in  a  circular  bed  cut  out  of  the 
lawn,  or  situate  in  the  middle  of  gravel  work, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wire,  or  wicker,  or  rustic 
basket-work,  full  eighteen  inches  high,  making 
also  a  handle  across  the  basket ;  the  Helio- 
trope then  fills  the  basket,  and  appears  really 
a  basket  of  flowers.     The  most  efiective  way 
of  planting  them  is  to  keep  them  in  forty- 
eight  sized  pots  till  they  have  grown  in  rich 
soil  a  foot  or  more  high ;  then,  before  putting 
out  the  plants,  make  the  circular  bed  rising 
from  the  edge,  which  is  nearly*  level  with  the 
path,  to  the  centre,  which  should  be  a  foot 
higher ;  the  plants  should  then  be  turned  out 
with  their  balls  of  earth  whole,  and  placed  within 
six  inches  of  the  edge,  and  six  inches  apart ; 
another  circle  about  eight  or  nine   inches 
nearer  the  centre,  but  only  six  inches  apart 
in  the  circle,  and  so  on  with  a  third  and  fourth, 
or  more  if  necessary,  till  you  come  to  the 
centre;  take  away  the  sticks  or  other  sup- 
ports which  the  plants  had  in  the  pots,  for 
they  will  now  branch  out,  and  being  pretty 
close  will  support  each  other.     The  rising  of 
the  ground  gives  the  plants  the  best  possible 
effect,  and  when  in  full  bloom  the  whole  forms 
a  pretty  and  very  desirable  object  within  sight 
of  the  drawing-room  or  parlour  windows;  much 
depends  on  how  nearly  you  imitate  a  basket, 
for  it  should  appear  like  a  moveable  object 

Baskets  for  Flowers  on  Lawks,  &c. — 
There  are  few  prettier  things  than  these 
baskets,  judiciously  placed  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished. When  there  is  abundance  of  potted 
plants,  these  baskets  may  be  filled  with  various 
flowers,  and  with  some  care  in  the  grouping  have 
every  appearance  of  real  baskets  of  miscel- 
laneous flowers,  changing  with  the  seasons. 
The  principal  point  requiring  attention  is  to 
conceal  the  pots;  the  outside  row  next  the 
open-work  may  be  well  hidden  by  a  package 
of  moss,  and  the  plants  in  general  must  be 
chosen  to  conceal  their  own  pots  towards  the 
centre;  where  there  is  any  appearance  of 
pots  you  must  call  in  the  aid  of  moss,  but  in 
the  grouping  of  the  flowers  there  is  much 
room  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  ingenuity  ; 
but  there  is  no  real  difficulty,  for  from  the 
month  of  June  there  is  such  abundance  and 
variety,  that  there  can  be  no  want  of  contrast 
in  colour  or  form.  The  outside  circle  may  be 
Nemophilla  insignis  and  Verbena  Melindres, 
(the  one  a  brilliant  blue,  the  other  a  splendid 
scarlet,  both  inclined  to  ramble  over  the  edges 
of  the  pots,  and  therefore  well  calculated  for 
the  outside  circle,)  alternately  placed  singly, 


or  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours,  there  being  more 
of  a  mass  of  each  colonr  where  there  are 
three  or  four  pots;  both  of  these,  too,  are 
dwarf,  and  will  give  a  pretty  finish  to  the  out- 
side, by  rambling  on  the  edge  of  the  basket 
Calceolarias  and  pale  fuchsias  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent second  row,  and  tower  above  the  out- 
side ones,  but  not  too  much ;  then  we  have 
roses,  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  lilies  white  and 
orange,  and  towards  the  centre,  where  they  are 
wanted  tall,  the  Delphinium  grandiflorum,  or 
any  other  tall-growing  subjects.      Another 
may  be  filled  in  a  different  way,  but  the 
colours  may  be  contrasted  just  as  beautifully. 
The  convolvulus  minor,  the  damask  China  rose, 
and  double-flowering  nasturtium,  would  form 
admirable  outside  svibiecis;   columbines    of 
various    colours,  sweet-williams,    cineraria^ 
the  provence  white,  moss,  and  crimson  roses, 
dwarf  hollyhocks,  and  many  other  beaotiful 
subjects   may  assist  the  grouping,    but  the 
principal  thing  to  attend  to  i^the  display  of 
these  flowers  is  not  to  mix  them  too  much.  Let 
some  two  or  three,  or  four  pots  of  a  thing  form 
a  mass  of  the  flower,  and  three  or  four  others 
form  another  mass  in  contrast,  for  all  such 
objects  ought  to  be  bold,  so  that  the  effect  of 
their  colours  should  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
not  be  lost,  as  all  minutely  mixed  patches  of 
flowers  are ;  let  everything  be  seen  distinctly. 
Divide  half-a-dozen  blue  flowers  all  over  a 
nosegay,  and  they  would  be  lost  at  the  least 
distance;  put  the  half-dozen  close  together  in 
one  part,  and  they  may  be  seen  as  far  as  the 
nosegay  itself;  so  also  with  scarlet,  or  white, 
or  yellow.     Keep  the  colours  in  masses,  and 
no  matter  how  far  off  you  are,  they  show  up 
their  colours  well;  mix  them  all  very  much, 
so  that  no  two  of  the  same  colour  come  to- 
gether, and  however  pretty  they  may  look 
very  close,  move  back  a  few  yards  away  com- 
paratively, and  they  form  a  one-coloured  mass^ 
with   nothing   distinct,   and   no    perceivable 
effect     Suppose  we  had  to  form  a  group  of 
flowers  in  a  basket,  to  be  seen  fifty  yards  off; 
let  three  pots  of  convolvulus  be  near  on  the 
outside,  and  three  more  in  the  next  row  in- 
wards ;  here  will  be  six  pots  forming  a  mass  of 
bright  blue  that  may  be  seen  all  the  distance. 
Take  two  or  three  pots  of  the  scarlet  verbena, 
place  them  in  the  same  way  next  the  edge, 
and  three  or  four  more  farther  inwards  ;  they 
form  a  mass  of  scarlet  quite  as  conspicuous  as 
the  blue.  Within  these,  and  nearer  the  centre, 
put  three  good  pots  of  the  white  lily,  forming 
a  beautiful  contrast  or  back-ground  to  the  hlae 
and  scarlet,  and  next  to  the  white  a  patch  of 
two  or  three  pots  of  the  orange  or  Fox's  lily, 
equally  effective  at  any  distance,  because  of  the 
masses  which  they  present  to  the  eye,  much 
farther  off  than  we  can  distinguish  the  forms  of 
the  flowers.     Other  baskets  may  be  filled  with 
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more  regard  for  fragrance  than  appearance. 
The  mignonette,  the  ten-week  stock,  helio- 
trope, and  pink  for  the  dwarf,  and  the  cah- 
bage  rose  and  dwarf  honeysuckle  for  taller 
ones,  combine  to  make  the  most  rich  and 
efiective  of  all  the  aromatic  flowers  and  plants ; 
some  fancy  the  musk-plant  improves  it,  we  do 
not  In  July  most  of  the  annuals  can  be  had 
in  quite  as  great  perfection,  by  only  sowing 
accordingly,  and  the  carnation  and  picotee 
come  to  make  up  for  one  or  two  subjects 
that  go  out.  This  basket-gardening  should 
be  done  close  to  the  house,  and  is  the  only 
pardonable  excuse  for  disturbing  the  green 
carpet  of  lawn  before  the  windows  of  the 
mansion  ;  clumps  cut  in  the  lawn,  and  seen  to 
be  such,  are  inexcusable,  and  ought  never  to 
be  permitted,  unless  by  some  contrivance  they 
can  be  made  to  appear  temporary ;  nothing 
ought  to  be  seen  on  a  lawn  but  the  clumps 
that  are  close  to  the  verge. 

Fkaxe  Cccuvbers — Open-aib  Cucuu- 
BVRS. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  holder 
of  a  Teiy  small  garden  from  sowing  seeds  in 
May,  and  growing  cucumbers  in  the  open 
ground  as  well  as  he  can  grow  a  cabbage. 
The  difference  between  the  open-air  cucumber 
and  the  frame  cucumber  is,  that  the  former  is 
very  much  stronger  than  the  latter.  There 
are  those,  and  many  of  them,  who  say  they 
prefer  the  out-of-door  fruit  to  the  frame  fruit. 
There  is  no  affectation  in  this,  though  it  is  not 
our  choice;  those  grown  out  of  doors  are 
very  strong,  and  if  a  person  like  the  flavour  of 
cucumber  very  much,  the  strength  may  induce 
him  to  give  the  preference.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  rapidity  of  growth — a  frame  cu- 
cumber may  not  be  four  days  old  when  cut  of 
an  extraordinary  length ;  the  out-of-door 
cucumbers  will  be  seven  or  eight,  or  ten  days, 
growing  half  as  long.  Now,  pickling  cucum- 
bers are  necessarily  grown  out-of-doors,  for  if 
the  small  ones  be  gathered  from  the  frames 
th^  are  insipid  for  pickling,  whereas  those 
out-of-doors  are  high  in  flavour,  and  would  be 
still  higher  if  the  heat  were  equal  to  that  in 
the  frame,  but  the  cucumbers  out-of-dooi-sare 
naturally  thick-skinned  and  stunted,  through 
the  many  checks  that  the  fruit  has  by  cold 
winds,  heavy  dews,  and  great  changes  of  cli- 
mate to  which  our  open  air  is  subject  It  has 
been  a  very  common  thing  to  say  that  the 
flne  cucumbers  are  not  so  well-flavoured  as 
moderately  grown  ones  :  this  is  quite  true — 
fourteen  to  four-and-twenty  inches,  grown  in 
a  very  few  hours,  secures  a  mildness  almost 
amounting  to  tastelessness ;  but  the  same 
variety  of  cucumber,  grown  more  slowly, 
would  have  more  flavour,  and  in  the  open 
ground  it  would  be  as  strong  as  anybody  could 
wish.  The  best  way  to  grow  the  cucumber 
out-of-doors  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open 


ground  where  they  are  to  grow;  put  about 
three  seeds  two  inches  apart  in  the  centre  of 
every  four  or  five  feet  square,  for  they  will 
require  that  room  to  run  in  ;  when  they  have 
four  rough  leaves,  pinch  out  the  growing  heart ; 
this  will  make  them  throw  out  lateral  shoots, 
which  are  to  run  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  space  marked  out;  they  will  bear,  and 
give  no  trouble.  If  there  are  too  many  fruit 
for  the  vine  to  grow  nicely,  they  will  all  grow 
smaller;  if  they  are  wanted  fine,  do  not  let 
more  than  three  or  four  fruit  swell  on  each 
vine,  but  generally  speaking  a  private  grower 
may  let  them  have  their  own  way,  for  there 
is  sure  to  be  enough  grow  large  for  all  ordi- 
nary use. 

Double  Stocks. — In  some  not  very  ancient 
publication,  perhaps  one  of  the  journals  or 
periodicals  for  the  present  year,  one  of  your 
red-hot  theorists  recommends  single  stocks  to 
be  placed  near  double  ones,  that  they  may  be 
inoculated  by  the  very  few  anthers  that  appear 
occasionally  among  the  said  double  stocks ; 
and,  like  a  good  many  more  who  have  ob- 
served particular  facts  and  not  considered  the 
circumstances,  he  jumps  at  conclusions  with- 
out any  reason  to  guide  him.  He  has  always 
saved  seed  from  single  stocks  grown  among  a 
great  many  double  ones,  and  always  found  a 
large  average  of  them  come  double ;  ergOf  he 
says,  or  rather  writes.  If  you  want  good 
double  stocks,  plant  a  single  one  among  a 
great  many  double  ones,  and  you  will  obtain 
double.  There  seems,  to  ordinary  people, 
•good  reasoning  in  all  this  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious.  Another  says,  unless 
double  stocks  grow  near  single  ones,  you  cannot 
have  double  stocks  from  the  seed :  nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  this.  The  grow- 
ing of  double  stocks  near  single  ones  does  not 
in  the  least  degree  affect  them ;  but  there 
are  facts  which,  being  connected  with  other 
facts,  explain  the  whole  mystery.  My  neigh- 
bour grows  a  good  many  things  very  care- 
lessly, and  nothing  very  good  ;  he  reads 
something  in  Pax  ton's  Botanical^  Dictionary 
about  selecting  seed  from  single  stocks  that 
have  grown  near  double  ones.  Now,  I  have 
been  very  choice  of  my  stocks  for  years,  and 
have  some  years  been  unable  to  save  seed,  for 
want  of  single  ones  to  take  seed  from,  and 
especially  of  a  double  white  sort,  which  is 
called  by  many  different  names,  but  which  has 
more  than  once  bloomed  all  double.  However, 
I  have  always  a  good  stock  of  seed,  for  it  will 
grow  some  years  old,  and  I  save  all  I  can,  so 
that  if  I  miss  a  season  I  go  back  to  other 
savings.  My  neighbour  never  could  get  roe 
to  give  him  my  seed,  but  I  never  objected  to 
giving  him  or  anybody  else  stocks  as  soon  as 
I  could  see  that  they  were  double.  This  just 
answered  his  views,  and  accordingly,  one  year 
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he  placed  one  of  his  single  stocks  amidst 
a  little  forest  of  mj  double  ones.  He  had 
carefully  potted  some  on  purpose,  and  he  had 
taken  some  care  of  the  colours  ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had,  as  well  as  he  could, 
oompletelj  hemmed  in  his  single  stocks  with 
double  ones  of  the  colour,  or  near  it,  in 
several  different  parts  of  his  garden.  He  had 
also  taken  the  precaution  of  removing  all  the 
other  single  ones  from  his  garden.  Some  of 
his  neighbonri,  equally  jealous  of  my  stocks, 
besought  him  while  they  were  growing,  to 
spare  them  a  pinch  of  his  seed ;  and  many 
were  the  promises  he  made,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  performed  ;  but  not  a  double  stock 
came  out  of  the  whole  number  of  growths. 
This  put  the  theory  of  double  stock  growing 
by  placing  single  ones  among  double  ones  quite 
on  one  side.  J  had  all  along  laughed  at  his 
notion,  and  the  next  year  I  offered  to  let  him 
plant  a  single  stock  in  erery  one  of  my  beds 
of  double  ones,  or  rather  mine  as  they  came, 
for  I  had  single  as  well  as  double  in  a  general 
way,  although  the  double  so  greatly  prepon- 
derated. This  be  ayailed  himself  of,  with  no 
better  success  than  before  ;  and  he  had  to  de- 
plore that  Mr.  Paxton,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
scribblers,  had  deceifed  him.  But  I  told  him, 
as  I  had  told  others  long  since,  that  as  the 
double  stock  had  no  organ  of  generation,  or  at 
least  very  rarely  could  any  be  found,  the 
proximity  of  a  single  one  to  a  whole  thicket  of 
double  ones  would  have  no  effect ;  and,  to 
convince  him,  we  planted  our  single  stocks 
out  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  seed  from 
it  was  just  as  good,  and  brought  flowers  just 
as  double,  as  if  it  had  been  grown  among 
them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  doubling  of 
stocks  is  a  habit,  and  the  few  single  ones  that 
come  among  what  are  called  good  sorts,  par- 
take strongly  of  the  habit ;  and  it  is  from 
these  alone  that  seed  can  be  got  to  produce 
double  flowers.  If  the  seed  be  mixed,  such  as 
the  seed  bought  at  the  shops,  you  may  save 
seed  from  the  very  few  single  you  happen  to 
get,  and  yet  be  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  possible. 
I  have  seen  the  seed  saved  from  German 
stocks,  when  there  was  not  more  than  one 
single  to  ten  double,  and  their  produce  the 
next  year  nearly  all  single.  The  fact  is  that  the 
single  ones  were  not  from  the  same  seed  as 
the  double  ones,  and  therefore,  although  they 
eame  among  the  double  stocks  from  Germany, 
their  seed  had  not  been  saved  from  the  same 
race  at  all ;  so  that  nobody  is  safe  from  this 
adulteration,  until  by  a  lucky  chance  they  get 
a  hit  with  their  own  seed,  or  somebody's  else 
that  is  given  to  them.  I  saved  seed  of  all  the 
leading  German  colours,  and  saved  the  whole 
separately.  The  first  season  I  had  it  there 
was  but  one  sort  that  came  good  and  double, 
and  this  I  kept  saving  for  years.  It  was  three 


yean  before  I  got  another  colour  in  good 
order,  though  I  sowed  imported  seed  every 
year.  I  therefore  conclude,  Pint^  that  the  prox- 
imity of  double  ones  would  not  have  the  least 
effect  upon  the  seed  of  single  ones  plaeed  there. 

Becondy  that  the  disposition  to  go  doable  is 
a  confirmed  habit,  and  the  seed  of  the  single 
ones  that  escape  going  double  has  all  the 
character  and  habit  inherent 

Thirds  that  to  keep  up  the  stock  well  it  is 
never  safe  to  sow  all  the  seed,  but  that  yon 
must  expect,  now  and  then,  to  miss  the  seed 
altogether. 

Fourth^  that  the  disposition  to  go  double 
may  be  sometimes  seen  in  a  single  stock  with 
one  or  two  extra  petals,  or  the  petals  broader 
than  usual,  or  inclined  to  crumple^  bat  that 
these  indications  are  not  at  all  necessary  when 
you  are  saving  seed  from  your  own  stock 
which  is  already  in  a  good  train. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  the  culture  of  the 
stock  which  will  cause  it  to  be  double.  There 
may  be  much  done  to  enlarge  the  flowers,  and 
the  larger  the  flowers  are  the  more  doable 
they  appear  \  but  we  have  tried  secures  of  ex- 
periments, with  what  we  may  call  confirmed 
single  seed,  and  could  never  bring  a  double  one^ 
for  there  is  something  very  obstinate  aboat 
the  disposition  of  their  fiowera.  When  you 
get  into  a  good  strain  you  may  keep  up  a 
double  habit  for  years,  and  even  lose  the  sort 
for  want  of  single  ones  to  perpetuate  them ; 
but  if  you  sow  from  single  ones  which  have 
not  the  propensity  to  go  double,  you  may  work 
just  as  many  years  before  you  get  a  double 
one,  for  they  just  as  obstinately  come  single. 
Now  the  German  stocks  are  for  the  most  part 
carefully  saved,  but  there  or  here  they  will  pat 
inferior  seeds  to  adulterate  them  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  you  fancy  you  are  saving  the  eame 
breed  of  seed  that  the  Germans  came  from, 
you  may  be  only  saving  seed  from  a  common 
single  kind  that  never  had  a  disposition  to  go 
double-— one  from  the  seed  put  in  to  increase  the 
quantity ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  chances 
of  double  flowers  from  among  the  seed  saved 
by  the  regular  seedsmen  exceedingly  smalL 
They  save  indiscriminately  according  to  the 
colour  ;  but,  when  jou  cannot  depend  on  the 
seed,  buy  all  from  one  stock,  look  out  for  thoee 
seedlings  only  that  hare  very  broad  petals,  or 
flve  petals  instead  of  four,  because  this  is  a 
sure  indication  of  a  disposition  to  go  double. 
The  only  reason  I  can  discover  for  people 
fancying  that  the  double  stock  influences  the 
seed  is  this :  where  you  see  good  stocks,  and 
very  few  single,  and  all  the  seed  is  from  one 
batch,  the  seed  of  the  single  is  sure  to  be 
good  ;  but  if  the  single  ones  among  the  doable 
had  been  planted  by  themselves  a  mile  off,  the 
seed  would  be  just  as  good. 
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OiUFTitfa  GiBRAlnuMS. — There   is    more 
whimsicalltj  in  this  than  ntilitr,  unless  it  be  to 
form  standards  in  a  hurrj.     Mr.  Ansell  once 
exhibited  some  of  the  coarse  kind  of  scarlet 
wbich  had  been  so  treated,  and  they  were  at 
least  novelties  in  their  way.     The  plan  of 
grafting  is  only  useful  where  a  stock  of  greater 
■vigour  than  the  sort  required  to  be  grown  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  otherwise  weakly 
growth  a  portion  of  the  strength  which  does 
not  naturally  belong  to  it.     There  are  some 
geraniums  inclined  to  run  up  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  exhibit  a  very  strong  trunk  or 
stem.     There  are  other  sorts  of  geraniums,  of 
weakly  and  even  pendulous  growth,  which 
would  be  greatly  advantaged  by  a  strong  tall 
fitalk,  so  that  the  plant,  when  once  fairly  grown, 
would  exhibit  a  sort  of  pendulous  head  upon 
an  upright  trunk.     The  operation  of  grafting 
is  very  simple.     Let  the  stock  and  the  scion  be 
the  same  size,  if  you   can,  because  then  a 
sloping  cut  upon  both,  and  a  join  like  the 
splicing  of  a  broken  stick,  will  be  enough  ;  but 
if  it  be  smaller,  the  stock  may  be  cut  up  like  a 
wedge,  and  the  scion  may  be  split  up  a  little 
way,  and  the  inside  cut  outwards,  so  that  the 
two  parts  are  shaved  off  from  the  inside  to  a 
thin  edge.  This  being  placed  over  the  wedge, 
and  brought  close  up  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
back  of  both   completely  meet  on  this  side, 
although  it  may  fall  short   half-way  on  the 
other,  is  tied  in  its  place  firmly,  but  riot  too 
tightly,  and  covered  with  a  little  grafting  wax, 
and  the  union  will  be  complete.     This  graft- 
ing wax  is  made  of  half  bees-wax  and  half 
resin,  which  being  melted  in  a  pipkin,  will  be 
found  to  require,  to  fuse  if,  a  larger  degree  of 
heat  than  the  plant  would  bear,  consequently, 
it  must  be  softened  with  tallow-grease  until  it 
•will   melt   at  a   moderate   warmth   over  the 
fire,  but   harden    with   the    ordinaiy   atmo- 
sphere.    When  the  f^raft  is  on  the  geranium, 
the  stock  must  not  be  allowed  to  push,  but  all 
shoots  that  make  their  appearance  must   be 
rubbed   off  immediately ;    nothing    but    the 
graft  being  permitted  to  grow.     Tliis  must  be 
stopped  directly,  to  induce  side  shoot?,  and  if 
there  be  not  enough  to  form  a  good  head,  stop 
the  side  shoots  also,  tbalf  they  may  in   turn 
throw  lateral  branches,  and  so  become  very 
soon  the  means  of  forming  a  handsome  head. 
The  form  of  the  head  must  depend  on  the 
habit  of  the  plant.     It  is  quite  certain  there 
must  be  no  support,  therefore  in  choosing  the 
habit  of  the  graft  you  must  keep  your  mind  on 
the  necessity  of  selecting  a  sort  that  will  sup- 
port itself  without  any  assistance,  or  so  pendu- 
lous as  to  be  appropriate  in  the  form  of  a 
weeping  standard.     It  must  not  be   any  of 
those  kinds  that  will  not  hold  themselves  in  a 
position    independently,    or    fall    gracefully 
down.    But  there  is  another  advantage  in 


grafting  ;  because  we  can  insert  half-a-dozen 
sorts,  which,  being  contrasted  in  colour  and 
alike  in  habit,  may  prove  a  very  desirable 
object.  The  purples,  scarlets,  rose  colours, 
whites,  clouded,  spotted,  fringed,  speckled, 
and  otherwise  contrasted,  would  form  a  miz<» 
tnre  that  could  hardly  fail  to  be  striking.  In 
this  case  the  habits  of  all  the  grafts  must  be 
alike,  for  if  one  were  more  robust  than  the  rest^ 
it  would  grow  at  their  expense  ;  whereas,  if 
they  are  dl  about  the  same  habit,  the  knife 
may  keep  them  all  well  proportioned.  Where 
several  grafls  are  to  be  put  on,  there  should^ 
by  rights,  be  as  many  branches  to  the  stock  ; 
two  or  three,  however,  ctln  be  put  on  one 
stem,  by  first  cutting  two  square  sides,  or 
three  square  sides,  to  the  stocky  and  then  eut^^ 
ting  a  square  side  to  each  of  the  grafls,  to  fit 
the  three  sides,  on  the  side  opposite  a  good 
eye,  and  cutting  out  the  eyes  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  graft  or  scion.  They  are  then  all 
bound  together,  and  unite  as  easily  as  one; 
The  three  grafts  then  shoot  out  their  branches 
from  eyes  purposely  left  outside,  and  when 
they  have  grown  to  three  eyes  the  branches 
may  be  stopped  by  pinching  out  the  growing 
points,  and  leaving  them  to  grow  laterally  to 
form  a  head.  As  these  three  grafts  all  but 
touch  each  other,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  inner 
eyes  were  not  cut  away,  they  would  grow 
inwardly,  and  push  one  another  out  or  ofF  the 
stock.  A  tie  to  support  the  three  grafts  in 
their  places  may  be  loosely  but  firmly  tied 
round  near  the  top,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  borne  down  outwards  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  branches. 

Euphorbia  jACQUiNi-fiFiORA. — There  is 
not  a  more  beautiful  stove  plant  than  this  bril- 
liant little  subject.  It  has  suffered,  perhaps, 
as  much  from  what  is  called  most  erroneously 
skilful  gardening,  as  any  other  we  know  of. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  plant  is  destructive 
of  all  its  beauty,  for  that  consists  in  the  close- 
ness  of  its  sparkling  scarlet  flowers,  and  rapid 
growth  spoils  this.  It  is  usually  shown  an 
uncouth,  half-broken,  half-cultivated  plant, 
with  many  stumpy  ends,  which  have  been  at 
different  times  robbed  of  their  natural  points, 
and  this  has  induced  shoots  from  below,  and 
an  irregular  growth.  The  whole  culture  of 
the  plant  is  wrong.  It  wants  very  little 
more  than  peat  earth  ;  it  does  not  require 
much  water.  It  is  better  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  stove  than  it  is  when  excited  much  by 
heat;  you  are  not  getting  a  plant  six  feet 
high  in  a  season  by  these  means,  but  you  are 
growing  a  plant  that  is  handsome  in  all  its 
stages,  and  by  no  means  so  uncouth  as  the 
specimens  found  in  ordinary  stoves,  and  even 
in  good  collections.  It  strikes  readily  with 
bottom  heat,  but  as  the  milk  oozes  out  where- 
ever  it  is  cut,  the  pieces  that  are  intended 
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for  striking  should  be  cut  close  up  under  a 
joint,  and  be  laid  a  little  while  on  a  shelf  in  the 
house  to  drj  up  the  milk,  before  it  is  potted 
for  striking.    The  cuttings  should  then  be  put 
into  a  pot  large  enough  to  take  a  glass  out- 
side  the  cuttings,  so  as  to  press  the  edge  down 
into  the  soil,  and  exclude  the  external  air, 
and  all  draughts  and  winds.     This  pot  may 
be  placed  in  the  tan  of  the  stove.     The  bell- 
glass  which  is  placed  over  the  cuttings  should 
be  wiped  every  morning,   and  the  cuttings 
will  soon  begin  to  grow,  which  is  a  tolerable 
indication  that  they  have  begun  to  emit  roots. 
A  few  days  longer,  however,  will  not  hurt 
them,  when  they  may  bo  potted  off,  a  single 
plant  in  a  pot  of  the  size  sixty,  with  one*third 
loam,  two-thirds  turfy  peat,  broken  very  small, 
well  mixed;  see  that  you  have  a  thorough 
drainage.     As  soon  as  these  plants  have  esta- 
blished themselves,    that  is,    recovered  the 
check  which  is  always  felt  in  the  repotting, 
let  the  top  be  taken  off  or  out  as  neatly  as 
possible.   The  plant  must  be  placed  now  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  hot-house,  and  be  watered 
only  when  very  dry.     It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  flag,  but  it  must  have  no  more  water  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  If  any  of  the  branches 
grow  too  strong  for  the  remainder,  remove 
them  altogether,  or  shorten  them,  but  be  not 
discontented  at  the  slow  growth  of  the  plant ; 
or  if  you  feel  inclined  to  try  the  difference 
between  slow  and  rapid  growth,  let  half  the 
plants  be  sunk  to  the  rim  in  the  tan  from  the 
moment  they  are  potted,  and  instead  of  peat 
two-thirds,  and  loam  one-third,  let  there  be 
peat  a  third,  loam  a  third,  and  well  decom- 
posed  cow  or  horse-dung  a   third.     These 
plants  will  be  eighteen  inches  high  before  the 
others  are  eight ;  but  there  will  be  no  compa- 
rison with  regard  to  beauty ;  the  slow  growing 
ones  will  be  more  bushy,  more  symmetrical; 
the  joints  closer ;  and  when  the  bloom  comes, 
there  will  be  an  abundance,  while  the  tall  grow- 
ing plants,  that  have  been  excited,  will  have 
only  a  few  Howers  towards  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  branches.      When  even  these  appa- 
rently stunted  subjects  have  filled  their  pots, 
they  may  be  shifted  to  those  a  size  larger; 
keep  to  the  same  compost,  the  same  treat- 
ment; but,   by  the  time  these  are  in  their 
second  pot,  the  excited  ones  will  be  in  their 
third  or  fourth,  if  they  have  been  changed  as 
often  as  their  roots  filled  the  old  ones.     The 
short  plants  must  be  watched,  to  see  that  they 
do  not  incline  to  ramble  at  all,  for  if  any  shoot 
takes  the  lead,  it  soon  stops  the  rest  of  the 
plant.    The  shifting  from  one  pot  to  the  other, 
the  watching  so  as  to  know  when  the  plant 
requires  water,  the  care  requisite  to  prevent 
its  having  too  much,  and  the  occasional  exami- 
nation of  the  drainage,  to  see  that  water  can 
leave  the  pots  freely,  constitute  all  the  rest  of 


the  mananagement  of  the  Euphorbia  jacqul- 
niffidora.  But  those  who  cultivate  upon  the 
checking  principle  instead  of  the  exciting, 
have  far  the  greatest  trouble,  and  exercise 
far  greater  skill  than  those  who  grow  in  the 
generally  exciting  way  that  distinguishes  all 
the  plants  we  have  ever  seen  exhibited,  and 
destroys  their  natural  form  and  habit.  There 
is  no  skill  required  in  merely  keeping  a  plant 
in  heat  and  rich  compost,  and  shifting  it  often 
into  larger  pots,  sinking  them  in  the  tan  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  time;  and  we  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  plantsmen  will  look  a 
little  more  to  nature,  and  Horticultural  So- 
cieties a  little  more  to  what  a  plant  ought 
to  be. 

SxRiLWBERRiES. — Many  people  imagine  that 
when  strawberries  are  once  planted  in  the 
ground,  the  growers  have  nothing  to  do  but 
pick  the  fruit  in  their  proper  season;  but 
strawberries,  like  everything  else  that  grows 
in  a  garden,  are  better  or  worse  for  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  and  the  labour  is  never 
thrown    away.      Undoubtedly,    strawberry- 
plants  will  stand  a  long  time,  and  if  the 
ground  agrees  with  them,  they  want  but  little 
care  or  culture.     The  ground  should  be  good 
strong  loam,   and  not  much  dunged.     The 
runners  for  plants  should,  by  rights,  be  pegged 
to  the  ground  at  the  joint  wished  to  be  struck, 
and  all  the  runners  beyond  that  ought  to  be 
taken  off,  that  the  strength  may  be  driven,  as 
it  were,  into  the  new  plant.     These  rooted 
runners  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  be 
planted  at  once  into  l>eds  and  borders,  such  as 
we  have  mentioned,  a  foot  apart  all  over,  or 
a  foot  apart  in  rows,  and  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart  over  a  large  space ;  we  prefer  b^ds  four 
feet  wide,  with  four  plants  in  width,  and  a 
path  or  alley  of  two  feet  or  eighteen  inches 
between  the  beds.     If  these  runners  are  well 
rooted,  and  got  out  into  the  beds  by  the  month  of 
August,  they  will  bear  handsome  fruit  the  first 
season.      The  market-gardener  and  fruiterer 
for  sale,  endeavour  to  get  the  berries  as  large 
as  it  is  possible,  but  the  private  grower  had 
better  look  to  flavour;  and  the  same  variety  of 
b^rry  in   two  different  grounds  will  be  so 
much  unlike,  as  l^dly  to  be  known  at  ail 
by  flavour.     We  remember  once  growing  a 
very  insipid  strawberry,  "  Wilmot's  superb^" 
on  a  strong  loamy  soil  without  dung,  and  we 
were  going  to  say  without  care  or  trouble, 
certainly  with  very  little  of  it.     The  berries 
did  not  come  more  than  half  the  size  we  had 
seen  them ;  they  were  so  handsome  in  their 
growth  and  colour,  that  we  sent  some  of  them 
for  exhibition  at  a  provincial  show,  where 
they  obtained  a  prize  for  flavour,  and  few 
knew  the  variety.     But  this  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence ;  grow  a  thing  small  that  is 
naturally  large,   and  you  have  strength  of 
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Havoar;  so  that  private  growers  should  never 
be  over  anxious  for  large  fruit.  It  extends 
to  everything  in  cultivation  ;  whatever  is 
required  mild  should  be  grown  large,  what- 
ever is  wanted  strong  should  be  stinted,  that 
that  is  to  say,  should  not  be  attempted  large. 
The  two-ounce  gooseberries  are  very  poor  in 
flavour,  but  grow  the  same  berry  in  the  com- 
mon way,  and  you  will  no  longer  complain. 
However,  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
strawberry-beds,  when  once  planted,  require 
to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  when  the  flower- 
ing-time has  arrived,  there  should  be  a  layer 
of  straw  between  the  rows,  so  that,  if  it  should 
rain  hard,  the  dirt  may  not  wash  up  or 
splash  up  on  the  fruit,  and  when  once  well 
soaked,  the  straw  prevents  the  moisture  from 
evaporating  so  much  as  it  would  without  the 
surface  being  covered.  Market-gardeners, 
besides  keeping  the  ground  rich,  will  con- 
stantly wnter  the  beds  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  that  they  may  attain  the  full  size. 
Private  people  who  value  flavour  more  than 
size,  win  leave  this  part  alone,  or,  if  they  do 
water,  it  will  be  only  in  extreme  cases,  and 
not  as  a  system.  The  gathering  over,  the 
runners  are  either  cut  all  close  oif,  or  pegged 
down  between  the  rows,  or  cut  off  to  plant  in 
other  beds,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  if  strong 
runners  are  wanted,  it  is  better  to  peg  down 
the  strongest  plant  on  each  runner,  and  to 
cut  off  the  runner  beyond  the  plant,  because 
one  runner  would  have  two  or  three  plants. 
However,  the  great  object  is  to  rid  the  plant 
of  the  runners,  so  that  all  the  strongest  of  the 
plants  may  be  picked  off  and  planted  six  inches 
apart  in  nursery  beds,  to  grow  into  strength 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted.  The  beds  being 
cleared  of  the  weeds  and  runners,  require  very 
little  more  care  till  the  autumn  ;  then  they  may 
be  forked  over  and  left  till  the  spring,  when 
they  may  be  again  cleared,  all  their  dead 
leaves  and  straggling  runners  be  taken  away, 
and  the  bed  left  to  go  through  its  spring 
blooming  and  bearing  again  ;  but,  although 
these  beds  will  stand  for  a  considerable  time, 
new  beds  ought  to  be  occasionally  made,  to 
follow  up  as  a  sort  of  succession ;  and  directly 
any  old  ones  get  shy  of  bearing,  or  look  un- 
healthy, give  them  some  other  crops,  and 
your  new  succession  beds  will  come  in.  But 
always  keep  in  mind  that  strawberries,  to  be 
of  the  finest  flavour,  must  not  be  grown  too 
large;  the  size  can  only  be  attained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  quality.  It  has  always  been 
proved  so  by  those  who  take  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving such  things,  and  always  will ;  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  in  vegetation. 

Apple  Tr£Es  ik  Pots. — Few  people  take 
the  trouble  of  doing  things  that  are  not  pro- 
fitable, but  those  who  can  gratify  themselves 
with  whims  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  condemned 


altogether.  When  a  few  bushel  of  apples 
can  be  grown  on  a  single  tree,  and  only  time 
is  required  to  bring  a  young  tree  to  this  in 
the  open  ground,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  great  object  in  sticking  a  tree  in  a  pot  to 
get  half-a-dozen  half-sized  apples;  but  we 
hardly  know  anything  prettier  than  fruit* 
trees  in  pots.  The  apple  especially  is  a 
pretty  flowering  shrub,  beautiful  in  bloom, 
and  handsome  in  all  stages  of  its  fruit.  The 
various  sorts  jdaj  be  made  subservient  to  the 
formation  of  a  pretty  collection,  and  they  take 
very  little  room.  The  plants  for  this  purpose 
should  be  grafted  on  paradise  stocks  :  any  nur- 
sery will  supply  these;  the  sorts  should  be 
such  as  are  most  showy,  such  as  Feame's  pip- 
pin, Golden  pippin,  Blenheim  orange,  Haw- 
thornden,  and  such  as  have  a  distinct  character, 
and  are  grafted  close  to  the  ground.  These 
must  be  root-pruned,  that  is  to  say,  the  roots 
cut  in  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  so  that  they 
may  be  made  to  go  into  the  pot,  which  should 
not  be  larger  than  size  thirty-two  or  twenty- 
four  at  first.  The  head  also  must  be  cut  in  to 
a  reasonable  size,  and  the  plant  in  fact  formed 
for  growing  into  a  small  round  head.  It  may 
be  two  or  three  years  before  the  plant  bears 
in  a  pot ;  but  keep  in  mind  that  if  it  grows 
too  vigorously  to  bear,  it  will  soon  be  starved 
into  bearing  condition,  and  if  it  grows  its 
wood  too  stunted  and  unhealthy,  it  will  require 
a  change  to  a  larger  sized  pot.  Two  or  three 
seasons  will  bring  any  one  into  bearing,  but 
they  must  be  liberally  watered  in  dry  parch- 
ing weather,  because  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  roots  cannot  travel  after  water,  and 
they  are  a  good  deal  confined.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  a  collection  of  these  potted 
apple-trees  at  the  Swan,  at  Stockwell,  stand- 
ing about  the  garden,  on  the  walks,  and  in  the 
paths,  all  with  more  or  less  fruit  on  them,  and 
the  effect  was  very  good.  They  may  be  shifted 
yearly  while  at  rest,  and  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  until  they  are  in  number  eight 
pots,  after  which  they  should  be  managed  to 
go  no  further,  as  they  would  lose  much  of 
their  interest,  and  are  very  troublesome 
when  the  pots  are  too  large  ;  the  only  way  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  when  they  have  a1>- 
tained  this  size  is  to  occasionally  prune  their 
roots. 

Undrained  Gardens.  —  The  difference 
between  a  well-drained  garden  and  one  in 
which  the  water  stagnates  for  want  of  drain- 
ing, can  only  be  known  by  comparison.  I 
had  a  very  well-furnished  herbaceous  border ; 
I  took  the  pains  to  run  a  main  drain  three- 
feet-six  deep  along  the  entire  front,  intend- 
ing it  also  to  form  a  receptacle  for  side  drains 
from  the  rest  of  the  ground ;  but  many  cir- 
cumstances prevented  me  from  perfecting  my 
job  for  two  years,  and  the  effects  were  so 
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{Milpal)le^  that  I  noted  many  of  the  points  to 
which  my  attention  was  caUed.  I  called  the 
border  herbaceous — I  ought  rather  to  have 
called  it  a  perennial  border,  for  the  chief  sub- 
jects were  perennial  bulbs  and  other  plants. 
An  opposite  border  was  formed  to  match  this, 
and  they  were  simultaneously  furnished  with 
the  leading  bulbs,  lupines,  delphiniums,  and 
other  showy  things.  In  the  spring  I  also 
gaye  them  dahlias,  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and 
some  other  subjects  not  exactly  hardy.  In 
the  winter  I  covered  both  borders  with  tan 
during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  and  in 
March  I  cleared  them  of  their  covering.  The 
month  of  May  showed  a  wide  difference.  In 
the  drained  one  the  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and 
dahlias  all  shot  up  strong  ;  in  the  undrained 
one  every  root  and  tuber  was  rotted.  Among 
the  other  very  hardy  things,  the  one  produced 
them  all  stronger  than  they  were  the  first  sea- 
son, the  other  weaker ;  and  all  through  the 
summer  the  diiference  was  maintained  in 
a  degree  scarcely  to  be  described.  Of 
course  I  was  not  long  being  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  draining;  not  that  I  wanted 
this  to  prove  to  me  one  was  better  than  the 
other,  but  I  confess  that  though  prepared  for 
A  difference,  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
suoh  an  extraordinary  difference  as  there 
proved  to  be.  The  taking  in  of  another 
piece  of  ground  to  turn  into  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery, occupied  me  so  much  that  the  garden 
remained  the  same, — I  did  not  complete  the 
draining  the  next  year;  among  other  neglects, 
I  did  not  even  cover  the  borders  at  all,  but 
though  there  was  some  hard  frost  during  the 
winter,  there  was  nothing  lost  on  the  drained 
border;  the  dalilias,  albeit  so  thick  and 
widely  spread  as  to  form  a  complete  patch, 
came  up ;  the  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias,  though 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  shot  up  again  from 
their  roots ;  everything  looked  stronger  tlian 
ever  in  the  drained  border,  while  some  of  the 
hardiest  things  went  off  in  the  undrained  one ; 
and  though  May  was  not  the  month  to  choose 
for  draining,  I  ran  another  drain  down  in 
front  of  the  neglected  border,  and  two  others 
down  the  middle  portion  of  tlie  garden.  The 
crops  have  been  so  far  better  ever  since,  as  to 
render  it  almost  incredible  that  the  produce 
was  the  growth  of  the  same  piece  of  ground. 
A  deep  ditch  across  the  end  received  the  four 
drains,  and  although  they  were  two  rods  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  they  proved  an  effectual 
drain  to  a  garden  which  in  winter  time  was 
occasionally  so  wet  that  when  a  spot  of  earth 
was  dug  out  and  left  for  half-an-hour,  it  was 
half  filled.  Let  nobody  therefore  neglect 
draining  a  garden ;  if  it  be  the  very  side  of  a 
hill,  where  one  would  think  no  wet  could  lie, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  saturated  with  springs, 
so  that  the  wet  of  the  rains  cannot  sink  into 


the  ground)  and  all  is  swampy*  Let  thedraiaa 
be  direct  down  hill ;  let  not  any  nonsensical 
theory  persuade  or  influence  you  to  make 
diagonal,  or  herring-bone,  or  sloping  drains; 
let  all  be  from  the  highest  ground  to  the  low- 
est, that  the  run  of  water  may  have  no  im- 
pediment. Let  the  drains  be  three  feet  deep 
at  the  least,  and  provide  a  good  outlet ;  if  the 
ground  be  so  stiff  and  so  wet  that  the  cUstanoe 
of  two  rods  from  each  drain  to  the  other  be 
insufficient,  run  other  drains  between  to  make 
them  only  one  rod  distant,  but  try  two  first; 
we  never  failed  but  once  at  this  distance,  and 
that  was  in  a  piece  of  clay  land,  in  which  the 
springs  oozed  out  all  over  it ;  and  that  will  not 
occur  once  in  a  hundred  times. 

Planting  of  Poor  Lands.  —  There  are 
but  few  soils,  however  poor,  but  may  be  turned 
to  good  account)  for  where  hardly  any  other 
subject  will  grow,  the  fir  will  flourish.  The 
first  step  necessary  is  to  digf  and  if  the  ground 
be  any  better  below  than  above,  to  trench 
over  the  whole  space ;  next  to  this,  but  not  so 
good,  the  ground  may  be  dug  in  rows  a  yard 
apart,  the  width  of  the  spade  only.  This 
done,  plant  the  trees,  which  should  be  one-year- 
old  seedlings,  that  may  be  purchased  at  one 
shilling  per  thousand,  and  removed  any  time 
after  the  middle  of  October  in  fair  weather ; 
these  are  to  be  planted  in  rows  a  yard  apart, 
and  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other 
in  the  rows  ;  the  ground  therefore  that  is  dog 
in  rows  only  requires  the  plants  to  be  inserted 
in  the  centre  of  the  dug  part  with  a  coDimon 
dibble.  Wet  weather  should  be  chosen  for 
the  work,  far  unless  the  plants  are  well  set- 
tled in  their  places,  and  the  ground  well 
drenched  with  wet,  the  trees  have  not  a  fair 
chance.  The  best  way  therefore  to  provide 
for  any  extensive  planting  is  to  do  the 
digging  or  trenching  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  summer.  Most  of  the  seedlings  for 
planting  are  procured  at  seedling  nurseries^ 
but  if  there  be  any  previous  intention  to  plant 
before  you  are  ready  to  carry  it  out,  you  maj 
sow  your  own  seed ;  still  unless  you  are  going 
to  plant  on  a  large  scale  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  which 
kind  of  fir  will  answer  best,  try  two  or  three; 
larch  is  the  most  rapid  grown  in  most  soils* 
but  the  Scotch  fir  and  larch  alternately  will 
be  a  good  mixture.  The  choosing  of  wet 
weather  for  planting  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  as  you  may  have  the  seedlings  some 
time  before  this  occurs,  we  must  provide  for 
their  keeping :  dig  a  small  hole  or  trench  six 
inches  deep,  fill  this  half  full  of  mud  made  of 
half  common  soil  and  half  rotten  dung,  mixed 
up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream  ;  untie  your  bundles  of  seedlings*  place 
them  upright  a  few  at  a  time  in  tliis  hole, 
securing  them  close  at  one  end  or  one  sidei 
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snd  no  m$tt6r  how  much  or  how  litUe  of  the 
space  IB  occupied  s  keep  them  in  thif  place, 
placing  a  brick  edgeways  close  to  the  last ;  the 
mud  they  are  in  will  preserve  them  for 
months  without  damage,  at  any  rate  until  wet 
weather  sets  in,  or  enough  wet  to  saturate  the 
ground.  They  may  then  be  taken  out  of 
their  preserve,  (that  is  out  of  their  once  muddy 
bed,  which  will  now  have  dried  up,)  and  be 
planted  as  directed.  In  the  spring  the  weeds 
of  all  sorts  must  be  cleared  from  the  advancing 
trees,  until  they  are  too  large  to  be  hurt  by 
them.  The  trees  require  all  the  space  immedi- 
ately round  them,  but  so  long  as  a  foot  diameter 
be  cleared  to  each  tree,  it  will  be  sufficient ;  but 
on  no  account  must  they  be  earthed  up, 
neither  must  they  in  planting  be  put  any 
deeper  into  the  ground  than  they  have  already 
been  growing  in  the  seed-bed.  If  the  weeds 
grow  a  little  they  will  rather  protect  the  young 
trees  than  otherwise  i  if  those  within  a  few 
inches  are  cleared  away  immediately  next 
the  plant  it  will  be  sufficient.  At  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  it  will  be  desirable  to  see 
how  many  plants  have  missed,  and  to  mend 
these  blanks  with  two-year-old  plants ;  indeed, 
unless  you  have  been  unlucky,  the  samples  of 
plants  not  used  last  planting,  and  of  course 
replanted  at  the  time  in  some  waste  place  or 
in  nursery  beds,  will  mend  all  that  will  have 
died,  under  good  management.  The  mended 
plants  must  be  well  watered  in.  In  the 
spring  of  the  second  year  let  the  hoeing  be 
repeated,  so  as  to  give  the  young  plants  a  foot 
of  dear  surface,  or  if  the  weeds  be  noxious 
clear  the  ground  all  over.  It  is  very  desirable 
in  bleak  situations  to  let  the  young  plants  have 
protection,  but  if  the  ground  be  inclined  to 
be  foul,  which  is  not  very  likely  when  poor, 
it  is  better  to  clear  all  away  the  second  year, 
and  for  the  future.  The  plantation  will  soon 
be  making  its  growth,  and  when  once  the 
plants  get  hold  of  the  ground,  they  make  com- 
paratively rapid  progress.  When  these  plants 
have  become  large  enough  to  make  dahlia 
stakes  they  are  saleable  ;  when  they  are  large 
enough  for  hop-poles  they  are  more  so.  As 
goon  as  it  is  seen  which  makes  the  better  pro- 
gress) the  larch  or  the  Scotch,  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  that  the  other  shall  be  cut  down 
first  i  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
fetch  any  money,  sacrifice  them  all,  at  any 
rate  as  fast  as  you  can  get  a  market,  or  bring 
them  into  use.  The  plants  will  even  then  be 
only  a  yard  apart,  quite  as  near  as  hop-poles 
should  be  grown;  when  these  have  become 
large  enough  to  market  begin  to  market  them, 
taking  every  alternate  one  out  in  the  row. 

PraVB  JAPONXCA. — Complaint  is  made  by 
a  correspondent  that  he  cannot  find  the  name 
of  this  popular  and  very  beautiful  plant  in 
liindley  and  Paxton's  catalogue^  and  that  it 


cannot  be  mentioned  among  Pyrua  by  any 
other  specific  title,  because  there  is  not  one 
that  is  described  as  having  a  coral  or  blood- 
coloured  flower.  Really,  if  we  were  bound 
to  make  everybody  understand  that  compound 
of  facts  and  fictions,  we  should  have  a  task. 
We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  that 
it  is  not  there^  and  moreover  that  there  is 
not  a  clue  by  which  anybody  can  find  it  in 
the  work.  Those  who  know  that  it  is  of  the 
quince  Renus  may  think  of  looking  among 
the  Cydonia — ^may  perhaps  fapcy  they  have 
got  it  at  Cydonia  japonica,  but  here  a  man 
may  doubt  from  the  inaccuracy  with  regard 
to  the  origin  or  introduction.  Don's  Hortus 
Cantabrigiensis  has  Pyrus  japonica,  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  1/92  ;  consequently  ^o 
one  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  Cydonia 
japonica,  introduced  in  1815,  can  be  the 
same  thing;  however,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
means  the  same  as  Pyrus  japonica,  and  that 
neither  Paxton  nor  Lindley  knew  that  the 
plant  had  been  in  the  country  twenty-three 
years  before  the  date  they  assign,  and  had  been 
published  to  the  world  eight  years  before  they 
thought  it  was  introduced.  It  is  the  notice  qf 
all  the  changes  which  the  squabbles  of  botan- 
ists, and  the  improvement  of  the  science,  and 
the  spread  of  singular  dogmas  have  made  in 
the  names  long  familiar,  that  rend^s  the  last 
edition  of  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  so-called  Botanical  Dic- 
tionaries, Encyclopaedias  of  Plants,  Ifortus 
Britannicus,  and  similar  works ;  it  is  the  plain« 
est,  cheapest  of  its  form,  most  comprehensive, 
ever  published ;  and  in  it  we  may  find  not 
only  the  familiar  names,  but  all  changes,  ridi- 
culous and  otherwise,  that  have  been  made  by 
splitting  genera,  and  confounding  species  with 
mere  seedling  varieties.  We  beg,  however, 
to  say,  that  the  nurseries  do  not  go  on  at 
quite  such  a  mad  pace  as  botanists ;  any  of 
them  will  know  what  Pyrus  japonica  means^ 
though  some  of  them  adopt  among  the  various 
subjects  the  more  novel  names,  upon  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  people  will  buy  the  nevf 
name  when  they  have  already  plants  of  the  odd. 

THE   THINNING   OF   FEUIT. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  observed  in  public 
and  private  gardens,  very  few  gardeners  pay 
half  enough  attention  to  the  thinning  of  fruit ; 
and  this  appears  the  less  excusable,  because 
they  practise  it  with  a  few  choice  wall  fruit, 
and  therefore  show  that  they  know  the  efiicacy 
of  i^  If  fine  fruits  are  required,  it  should  be 
practised  all  through — gooseberries,  currants^ 
apples  and  pears,  raspberries  and  strawberries, 
all  alike  improve  by  lessening  their  numbers, 
yet  how  rarely  does  the  thinning  go  beyond  the 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  fruit  on  the 
wall!    But  if  we  come  to  the  orchard,  we  see 
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trees  absolotely  breaking  down  with  tbeirloads, 
thns  deteriorating  all  the  frnit  for  the  present 
season  and  destroying  the  next  year's  crop,  but 
not  an  effort  is  made  to  avoid  the  double  evil. 
Upon  what  principle  the  gardener  allows  all 
this,  or  by  what  fatuity  he  overlooks  it,  we 
cannot  divine.  He  may  fancy  the  fruit  not 
worth  the  trouble,  but  whatever  is  worth 
growing  is  worth  growing  properly,  be  it 
what  it  may.  We  believe  the  great  secret  to 
be,  that  the  gardener  has  no  kind  of  discredit 
for  the  failures  in  the  orchard,  and  therefore 
is  careless  about  the  produce.  If  there  be 
any,  he  gathers  it  at  a  proper  time  ;  and  if 
there  be  not,  he  merely  says  there  is  a  failure, 
and  there  ends  the  matter.  If,  through  his 
own  neglect^  the  apples  are  deformed  and 
blighted  or  small,  he  merely  reports  it  as  he 
would  a  hul  or  a  thunder-storm,  or  any  other 
mischievous  visitation,  and  no  more  is  said  or 
done.  But  attention  in  an  orchard  is  re- 
quired, and  well  pays  itself.  Much  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  crops,  and  all  the  uncertainty 
as  to  quality,  can  be  counteracted  by  ordinary 
attention  ;  not  by  letting  trees  grow  their  own 
way,  never  looked  at  but  when  the  fruit  is  on 
them,  and  never  touched  till  the  crop  is  ready 
to  gather,  but  by  paying  exactly  the  same  ' 
attention  in  the  removal  of  useless  wood  and  j 
superabundant  fruit  as  would  be  bestowed  on 
a  wall  fruit-tree,  by  thinning  the  fruit  as  soon  , 
as  it  begins  to  swell,  and  the  good  can  be  seen 
and  distinguished  from  the  doubtful,  and  the 
blighted,  or  deformed  ;  but  the  attention  must 
begin  at  the  pruning,  it  is  of  no  use  getting 
up  into  a  tree  whose  head  is  as  close  as  a  furze 
bush.  The  thinning  in  such  a  case  would  be  an 
endless  task,  and  it  is  not  a  prudent  time  to 
cut  away  branches  ;  something  may  be  done,  it 
is  true,  but  the  good  that  could  be  accom- 
plished would  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble, 
because  if  the  quantity  of  fruit  were  much 
lessened  the  branches  would  grow  the  faster, 
and  there  being  three  times  as  many  as  there 
ought  to  be,  it  would  be  only  encouraging 
more  twigs  and  leaves.  Thinning  the  fruit, 
therefore,  although  one  of  the  most  necessary 
operations  that  can  be  performed  under  proper 
circumstances,  would  be  lost  time  if  the  tree 
were  not  prepared.  Let  every  orchard  tree 
be  divested  of  its  weak  shoots  and  useless 
twigs ;  let  every  branch  that  is  in  the  way  of 
another  come  away,  or  be  left  and  the  other 
cut  off;  wherever  two  are  too  close  or  cross 
each  other,  let  that  which  is  of  the  lesser 
consequence  be  removed  ;  in  short,  completely 
open  the  head  of  the  tree,  that  tlie  sun  and  air 
may  reach  even  the  lower  branches  ;  and,  keep 
down  the  tops.  Nothing  is  more  senseless 
than  to  allow  trees  to  grow  higher  than  they 
can  be  reached.  The  lower  part  of  the  plant 
is  always  the  worse  for  it ;  the  fruit  within 


reach  is  scanty  and  thin,  at  the  top  fine  and 
plentiful ;  but  they  would  be  just  as  plentiful 
if  the  top  were  half  the  height,  and  the  lower 
half  of  a  high  tree  would  produce  fine  fruit. 
In  pruning  trees  regard  should  always  be  had 
to  die  convenience  of  gathering  ;  no  branches 
should  be  permitted  to  grow  where  they  can- 
not be  reached.  When  this  is  attended  to  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit  will  greatly  increase  the 
size  of  those  left  on  to  grow ;  and  the  very 
trees  that  have  for  years  brought  distorted 
and  blighted  fruit,  or  none  at  all,  will  prodnoe 
fine  crops  of  excellent  produces,  and  if  not  too 
much  taxed  with  fruit  any  one  year,  there 
will  be  little  chance  of  a  fitilnre  at  any  time. 

Tu£  jABuncABA. — The  Jabaticaba  ia  the 
fruit  of  a  spedes  of  Eugenia  (J^.  cauUfUfrOj 
Martins)  which  grows  wild  in  the  woods  of 
the  south  of  Brazil,  and  is  also  cultivated  in 
most  of  the  gardens  in  the  diamond  and  gold 
districts.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  about  the  size 
of  a  green-gage  plum,  of  a  pulpy  consistence, 
and  very  refreshing. — Oardner^s  Tt^avds, 

Cabbage  palm. — As  a  vegetable,  we  had 
a  dish  of  cabbage  palm  {Euterpe  eduHs)  which 
is  very  tender  and  most  delicious,  tasting  not 
unlike  asparagus. — Ibid. 

Imbuzbibo. — This  is  the  produce  of  a  large 
tree  called  Spondias  tttberosa,  which  produces 
abundantly  a  fruit  about  twice  the  size  of  a 
large  gooseberry,  of  an  oblong  shape  and  yd- 
lowish  colour  when  ripe.  Beneath  its  cori- 
aceous skin  there  is  a  juicy  pulp,  of  a  pleasant 
sweetish  acid  taste.  This  fruit  is  only  fit  to 
eat  when  it  is  so  ripe  as  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
when  a  great  quantity  can  be  eaten  without 
inconvenience.  A  dish  much  esteemed  in  the 
Sertao,  called  Imbuzada,  is  prepared  with 
milk,  curds,  sugar,  and  the  pulpy  part  of  this 
fruit.  The  tree  throws  -out  horizontal  roots, 
which  do  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the 
earth  ;  and  upon  these  are  found  at  short  dis- 
tances round  black-coloured  tubers  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  entirely  of 
a  white  cellular  substance,  which  is  full  of 
water ;  these,  which  are  evidently  intended 
by  nature  to  supply  the  vegetation  of  the  tree 
during  the  dry  season,  are  often  dug  oat  by 
travellers  for  the  sake  of  the  water  they  con- 
tain, each  tuber  yielding  about  a  pint  of 
excellent  quality. — Ibid, 

Pitokbiera. — A  wild  fruit  common  about 
Cachoeira,  Crato,  and  Pemambuco,  produced 
by  the  Sapitidui  esculentus,  St.  Hilaire,  a  tree 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  large  bunches 
resembling  in  size  the  common  grape ;  the  outer 
covering  is  hard,  but  the  embryo  or  kemd  is 
covered  with  a  thin  transparent  sweetish  acid 
pulp,  which  alone  is  eaten.  The  kernels  are  said 
to  poison  turkeys  if  eaten  by  them.-v-X6tiL 
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XHelytra  ipectabilii,  Dc  Candolle  (showy 
Diel3rtr8). — Fumariaceffi  %  PniDarieB. 

This  exceedingly  graceful  plant  is  one  of 
Mr.  Fortune's  introductions  mim  tbe  gardens 
of  the  north  of  China,  where,  in  the  fairy 
gardens  of  the  mandarins,  he  found  it  to  be 
very  extensively  cultivated.  The  species  ap- 
pears to  be  recognised  as  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  was  first  made  known  to  European  bota- 
nists "  by  the  RusBo- Siberian,  De  Karamy- 
scbew,  who,  studying  at  Upsat,  communicated 
it  to  Linnsus."  By  Linnceus  it  was  called 
Fumaria  specldbilis,  and  it  has  obtained  other 
names  from  other  botanists,  namely,  CorydalU 
^pectabilit  (Persoon),  and  Capnm-cku  tpecta- 
bilif  (Borthausen),  From  the  Chinese  gar- 
dens Mr.  Fortune  introduced  it  to  English 
gardens,  in  1846,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  very 
beautiful  species,  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
Fnmeworts  ;  it  is,  moreover,  t>elieved  to  bo 
quite  hardy,  though,  from  its  scarcity,  this  has 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  fully  tested. 

Mr.  Fortune  tells  us  that  its  Chinese  name 
IB  Hong-pah- Mtmtan  Wha,  or,  the  "red  and 
vrhite  Moutan  flower."  "  The  Chinese  bota- 
nistG,"  he  adds,  "  do  not  take  the  characters  of 
their  genera  from  the  flowers,  as  we  do,  but 
from  the  general  habits  and  appearances  of 
the  plants.  In  this  instance  the  leaves  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Moutan  picony ;  the  flowers 


are  red  and  white ;  and  hence  the  Chinese  call 
it  the  "  red  and  white  Moutan  flower." 

The  plant  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  grow- 
ing from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
height,  and  famished,  at  intervals,  along  the 
stem,  with  leaves  of  a  compoundly  temate 
character,  a  good  deal  resembling— though 
smaller — those  of  some  kindu  of  pceonies. 
Towards  the  top  of  the  stems  are  thrown  out 
three  or  four  axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  and 
these  assume  a  gracefully  drooping  aspect,  the 
flowers  all  depeodiag  from  the  lower  side ; 
these  racemes  are  from  four  to  six  inches,  or 
more,  in  length.  The  individual  blossoms  ere 
fully  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide,  and  consist  of  two  sac- 
cate petals,  of  a  charmingly  delicate  rose 
colour,  between  which  intervene  two  narrow 
ores,  which  are  white  with  a  purplu  tip,  and 
project  beyond  the  others  ;  this  peculiar  form 
will  be  recognised  in  the  engraving. 

Mr.  Fortune  speaks  of  this  species  as  being 
exceedingly  fitted  to  be  used  as  a  pot-plant  in 
rooms,  on  account  of  its  extremely  graceful 
habit,  and  from  its  blooms  remaining  fresh  for 
a  long  time.  He  states  that  he  has,  in  Chusan, 
had  it  for  tliree  weeks  standing  upon  his  table, 
after  it  had  been  dug  up  out  of  the  garden, 
during  all  which  time  it  retained  its  freshnefs 
and  beauty. 
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This  species  of  Dieljtra  has  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  being  easily  grown.  It  will 
thrive  in  any  soil  of  light  loamy  texture,  and 
does  not  require  a  large  pot ;  the  pots,  how- 
ever, should  be  well  drained.  The  stems  of 
the  plant  die  down  after  flowering,  and  the 
roots  then  naturally  remain  dormant  until  the 
following  spring.  Whilst  in  this  state  it 
should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  In  the  spring, 
when  growth  recommences,  it  will  require 
more  water  ;  and  at  this  time  may  be  divided 
with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  increase. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  the  earlier 


stages  of  their  growth  make  roots  with  free- 
dom if  planted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
where  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  bottom  heat. 
When  kept  in  a  pot  it  should  be  grown  in  a 
cool  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  sheltered  from  strong  currents 
of  air,  which  seem  to  be  inimical  to  it.  When 
more  plentiful  than  at  present,  so  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  planted  out  of  doors,  it  should  be 
placed  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  rough 
winds,  and  where  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
drained  of  superfluous  moisture.  Any  ligl^ 
moderately  rich  soil  will  do  for  it 
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All  the  species  are  shrubs  of  considerable 
beauty,  bearing  flowers  somewhat  alike,  and 
without  much  diversity  of  colour,  but  still 
affording  variety  of  habit,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  ornamental ;  many  of  them  are  'also 
capable  of  producing  fruit  of  the  character 
of  the  common  Whortleberry  (V.  Myrtillus), 
which  is  found  in  large  tracts  in  many  parts 
of  this  country. 

The  Yacciniums  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Ericacese,  and  to  the  Linnaean  Oct-Decandria 
Monogynia.  The  species  which  have  been  in- 
troduced are  rather  numerous,  as  the  following 
enumeration  of  them  will  show  : — 

V.  ai6j/?t>rwm  (white-flowered  Whortleberry) 
is  a  small  deciduous  shrub,  with  spreading 
branches.  It  has  oval-lanceolate  leaves,  ob- 
scurely serrulated  on  the  margin,  and  slightly 
hairy  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  broadly  oval, 
and  they  are  borne  in  somewhat  corymbose 
drooping  racemes  from  the  leafless  branches, 
in  May.  It  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  feet 
high.     Native  of  North  America. 

V,  angtatifoliam  (narrow-leaved  Whortle- 
berry) is  a  deciduous  undershrub,  growing 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  lance-shaped,  nearly  entire,  and  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  flagon-shaped  appearance,  and  their  pale 
yellowish  green  colour,  tinged  with  red,  are 
produced  mostly  solitary  ;  the  fruit  is  large 
and  globose,  blackish  purple,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  the  plant  is  indigenous ;  they  are  called 
bluets.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Native 
of  high  alpine  woods  in  various  parts  of 
North  America.     It  is  called  V*  myrtUloides. 

V,  arboreum  (tree  Whortleberry)  is  a  large- 
growing  deciduous  shrub,  attaining  ten  feet 
and  upwards.  The  leaves  are  ovate  acute ; 
the  flowers  are  acutely  bell-shaped,  white ; 
sometimes  axillary,  and  then  solitary,  but 
sometimes  terminal  and  racemose ;  the  berries 
are  globular  and  black,  the  flesh  being  almost 
dry.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Native 
of  dry  woods  and  rocky  banks  of  rivers  in 


many  parts  of  North  America.     It  ia  called 
V.  diffusum. 

V.  Arctostapkyhs  (bear's-grape  Whortle- 
berry) is  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion for  its  fruit  The  leaves  are  elliptic- 
acute.  Hairy  beneath ;  the  flowers  are  bell- 
shaped,  of  a  dirty  white  tinged  with  purple, 
in  lateral  racemes  of  eight  to  ten  flowers  from 
the  preceding  year's  wood  ;  the  fruit  in  grown 
in  very  great  abundance,  as  it  is  of  agreeable 
taste,  and  makes  excellent  tarts.  It  flowers 
from  April  to  June.  Native  of  the  shores  ci 
the  Black  Sea. 

V.  huxifolium  (box-leaved  Whortleberry)  is 
a  handsome  little  evergreen  shrub  of  six 
inches  high,  with  obovate  crenated  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces  ;  the  flowers  are 
roundish-ovate,  white,  delicately  striped  with 
red,  produced  in  June.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  is  also  called  V.  hrachycerum  ; 
probably  it  is  a  variety  of  F.  Vitis  IcUea. 

V,  canadense  (Canadian  Whortleberry)  is  a 
dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
acute  at  both  ends,  and  terminal  racemes  of 
bell-shaped  flowers,  white,  tinged  with  red; 
the  berries  are  blue-black,  and  agreeably 
tasted.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  is 
a  native  of  Canada. 

Y.caracasanum  (Caraccas  Whortleberry)  is 
a  small  evergreen  shrub,  with  elliptic-acute 
leaves,  and  crowded  racemes  of  bell-shaped 
white  flowers,  blooming  in  May  and  June. 
Native  of  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Silla  de  Caraccas. 

F.  ccBspitosum  (tufted  Whortleberry)  is  a 
little  deciduous  shrub,  growing  a  few  inches 
only  in  height  $  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  obtuse,  and  serrated  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  short  pitcher  shape,  growing 
singly,  white,  tinged  with  blush  ;  the  berries 
are  globose,  blue-black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 
It  blooms  in  May.   Native  of  North  America. 

V,  coryrribosum  (corymbose-flowered  WhOT- 
tleberry)  is  a  tall-growing  deciduous  shnib^ 
sometimes  attaining  seven  or  eight  feet  high ; 
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the  leaves  are  elliptio-aoate  ;  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  pitcher-shaped,  white  or  reddish ; 
the  herries  are  hlack  and  insipid.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  Native  of  swamps  and  wet 
woods  of  North  America.  There  are  some 
varieties  ;  virgatwn^  two  feet  high,  with  pale 
red  flowers ;  fuscatumy  flowers  striped  red  and 
white;  aft^itf^t/b^m,  with  lance-shaped  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  In  the  Due  d'Arembei^s 
garden  at  Enghien,  V.  corymhotum  is  cnlti- 
vated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  like  that  of 
the  cranberry.  It  is  known  also  as  F.  avMt" 
itttm,  F.  disomorphumy  V,  elevatumy  and  V. 
album  of  some. 

V.cramfoUum  (thid^-leaved  Whortleberry) 
is  a  low  trailing  deciduous  shrub,  with  elliptic 
crenated  leaves,  and  corymbose  racemes  of 
bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  prettily  varie* 
gated  with  pink  and  white.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  and  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

V,  dymomm  (bushy  Whortleberry)  is  a 
deciduous  low  bushy  shrub,  growing  from 
two  to  three  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  obovate ; 
the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  rather  large,  beU- 
ahaped,  white,  tinged  with  pink ;  the  berries 
are  black  and  globular.  A  native  of  dry 
sandy  woods  in  North  America.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  It  is  called  by  some 
V.fnmdoswny  and  V.  kirteUum.  There  is  a 
variety  which  grows  about  six  inches  high, 
called  humile. 

V,  elongatum  (elongated  Whortleberry)  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  three  or!  four  feet 
high;  it  has  eU^ptic-lanceolate  serrulated 
leaves,  and  bears  corymbs  of  white  flowers  in 
July  and  August.    Native  of  North  America. 

V.frandosum  (frondose,  or  leafy-branched 
Whortleberry)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing 
three  feet  high,  and  bearing  loose  racemes  of 
small,  nearly  globular,  greenish-white  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  obovate ;  the  berries  are  large, 
globular,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  eatable ;  and 
they  are  called  by  the  native  people  of 
America  blue  tangles.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  inhabits  open  woods  in  North 
America.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  V. 
glaucum,  A  variety  of  this  plants  called 
vetiMMtum^  has  pink  flowers. 

V.  ffolezans  (gale-like  Whortleberry)  is  a 
low  deciduous  shrub  of  about  two  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  wedge-shaped ;  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  ovate,  are  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  are  succeeded  by 
email,  black,  globular  berries.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Native  of  shady  woods  and 
swamps  in  North  America.  Called  by  some 
Fl  ffoliformis, 

K./72a^*tttn(smooth  Whortleberry)  isa  small 
deciduous  shrub,  with  elliptic  leaves,  and  bell- 
ehaped  rose-coloured  flowers  in  July  and 
August.     Native  of  North  America. 

V,  grandyiorum  (large-flowered  Whortle- 


berry) grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  it  has 
deciduous,  elliptic,  cone-shaped  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  somewhat  tube-shaped,  in 
terminal  racemes.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
August.    Native  of  North  America. 

V,  humifutum  (trailing  Whortleberry)  is  a 
low,  creeping,  evergeen  shrub,  from  North 
America,  with  ovate,  acutish,  ciliated  leaves, 
and  white,  drooping,  bell-shaped,  solitary 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  well-fla- 
voured. It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Native 
of  North  America. 

F.  ligtutrinum  (privet-like  Whortleberry) 
is  an  erect  deciduous  shrub,  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  with  lance-shaped,  flnely-serrated 
leaves,  and  longish-ovate,  purplish-red  flowers, 
growing  in  tufts ;  the  fruit  is  black.  It  blooms 
from  May  to  July.  Native  of  dry.  woods  and 
mountains  in  North  America. 

F.  marianum  (Maryland  Whortleberry)  is 
a  shrub  growing  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
and  having  deciduous,  elliptic,  denticulate 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  white,  ovate,  and  open 
in  May  and  June.  Native  of  North  America. 
It  is  the  F.  marilandicum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges. 

F.  minutiflorum  (minute-flowered  Whortle- 
berry) is  a  low  deciduous  shrub  of  about  a 
foot  in  height,  with  small  ovate  leaves,  and 
white  cylindrical  flowers,  in  racemes,  pro- 
duced in  July  and  August.  Native  of  North 
America. 

F.  Myrtiniiei  (myrsine-like  Whortleberry) 
is  a  beautiful  little  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval 
shining  leaves,  and  tufts  of  oblong-ovate  purple 
flowers,  produced  in  May  and  June.  Native 
of  dry  sandy  woods  in  North  America.  There 
are  two  recorded  varieties,  lanceolatus  and 
ohtusuSy  which  difier  in  the  foliage^  as  implied 
in  the  names. 

F.  myrtifoUum  (myrtle-leaved  Whortle- 
berry) is  a  low  creeping  shrub,  from  Carolina, 
with  oval  shining  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes 
of  bell-shaped  white  flowers  in  May  and  July : 
the  berries  are  small,  globose,  and  black. 

F.  MyrtiUus  (common  Billberry,  or  Blea- 
berry,  or  Whortleberry)  is  a  low  deciduous 
shrub,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  ovate ;  the  flowers  soli- 
tary, globose,  of  a  delicate  waxy  pink  hue. 
These  are  succeeded  by  roundish  blue-black 
berries,  about  the  size  of  currants,  which  are 
much  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  berries  are  eaten  in  tarts,  pies,  or  pud- 
dings, or  with  cream,  or  they  are  made  into 
jelly.  The  juice  has  been  employed  to  stain 
linen  and  paper  purple.  The  plant  abounds 
on  heaths,  stony  moors,  and  mountain  woods, 
throughout  most  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
northwards;  and  also  in  the  north  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  and  at  Nootka  Sound  and  Nova 
Scotia  in  America.     It  blossoms  in  May. 
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There  is  a  white-fruited  variety  called  bitccis 
allns ;  and  in  the  western  parts  of  North 
America  a  variety  exists  that  grows  seven  or 
eight  feet  high. 

V,  nitidum  (glossy-leaved  Whortleberry)  is 
a  decumbent  shrub,  with  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  cylin- 
drical pinkish  flowers.  A  native  of  Carolina, 
flowering  in  May  and  June. 

F.  avatUM  (ovate-leaved  Whortleberry)  is 
a  small  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  with  ovate, 
serrated,  leathery,  smooth  leaves,  and  short 
racemes  of  pinkish  bell -shaped  flowers  in 
May.  It  is  found  on  the  banlu  of  the  Colom- 
bia, and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

F.  padifolium  (bird-cherry-leaved  Bear's- 
grape,  or  Whortleberry)  is  a  deciduous  shrub, 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  from  Madeira.  The 
leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate;  the  flowers  are 
ovate,  in  lateral  racemes,  pale  greenish  tinged 
with  purple ;  they  bloom  from  June  till  Au- 
gust. The  berries  are  black,  juicy,  eataUe, 
and  gratefully  acid. 

V,  palUdum  (pale-flowered  Whortleberry) 
is  a  low  depiduous  shrub  of  about  two  feet 
high,  from  North  America,  with  ovate  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  beli-shaped  white  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

V.  resinomm  (resinous  Whortleberry)  is  a 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  two  feet  high*  The 
leaves  are  obovate-lanceolate,  bluntish;  the 
flowers  are  geenish  yellow,  in  short  racemes ; 
the  berries  black  and  eatable.  It  blooms  in 
May  and  June.  Native  of  woods  and  moun- 
tains in  North  America.  Formerly  called 
Andromeda  baccata.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, rubeicenSf  with  reddish  flowers,  and 
luteseens,  (parvifolium  of  some,)  with  the 
flowers  reddish  yellow. 

V.  itomtn^ttm  (long  stamened  Whortleberry) 
is  a  low  deciduous  shrub  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  elliptic 
acute;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  in 
racemes,  produced  in  May  and  June,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  greenish  or  white  fruit,  called  deer- 
berries.  It  is  from  North  America.  There 
is  a  dwarf  variety  called  cUbum,  from  the 
woods  of  Mexico.  By  some  it  is  called  F. 
album  and  F.  elevatum, 

F.  teneUum  (slender  Whortleberry)  is  a 
much  branched  dieciduous  shrub,  having  ovate- 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and  dense  tufts 
of  pale  red  or  white  bell-shaped  flowers  in 
May,  succeeded  by  large  bluish-black  sweet 
berries,  very  agreeable  to  the  palate.  It 
grows  on  d^  gravelly  hills,  in  North  Ame- 
rica.    Known  also  as  F.  pennsylvanicum, 

F.  uUginomm  (bog  Whortleberry,  or  great 
Bilberry)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  attaining  about 
two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  obovate ; 
the  flowers  narrowish  ovate,  flesh-coloured, 
blooming  in  April  and  May.    The  berries  are 


large,  juicy,  black,  and  agreeable,  but  inferior 
in  flavour  to  those  of  F.  Myrtillus.  "  Eaten 
in  large  quantities,  they  occasion  giddiness 
and  headache."  In  France  they  are  used  to 
colour  wines  red;  in  Sweden  and  Siberia 
they  furnish  a  volatile  and  intoxicating  ardent 
spirit.  The  leaves,  added  to  IjyccfpodiMm 
aX'pvnumy  produce  on  infusion  a  yellow  dye  for 
staining  woollen  fabrics.  It  inhabits  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, occurring  in  marshy  mountain  heaths 
and  alpine  bogs.  Formerly  called  MyrtUhu 
grandis, 

F.  Vitit  Idofa  (Mount  Ida  Whortleberry, 
or  Cowberry)  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  a 
creeping  root,  growing  in  dry  barren  stony 
woods,  and  varying  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  obovate  and 
leathery ;  the  flowers  in  terminal  raoemes, 
bell-shaped,  pale  pink ;  the  berries  blood-red, 
acid,  austere,  and  bitter.  It  blooms  in  May 
and  June.  It  occurs  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  in  North  America.  The  berries  are 
scarcely  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  they  are  made 
into  pies ;  and  in  Sweden  a  jelly  is  made  from 
them,  which  is  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  roast 
meat,  and  is  preferred  to  currant-jeHy  as  a 
sauce  for  venison.  In  Sweden  this  preserve 
is  considered  good  in  colds,  sore  ihroals,  &e. 
In  Siberia,  both  a  spirit  and  a  wine  are  pro- 
duced from  them.  Sweetmeats  also  are  made 
of  them,  with  honey  or  sugar,  and  much  used 
in  Moscow  at  baUs.  The  henries  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  in  the  seaports 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  sent 
to  Europe  with  cranberries.  The  F.  Viiis 
IdcBa  is  one  of  the  few  neat-growing  plants 
which,  when  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable, 
might  be  substituted  for  box  as  an  edging  to 
gravel  walks;  its  glossy  foliage  and  pretty 
flowers  and  fruit  render  it  more  varied  and 
beautiful  as  an  edging  than  box,  but  it  does 
not  bear  to  be  clipped,  and  therefore  is  not 
so  well  adapted  for  a  small  and  neat  edging. 

There  are  many  species  of  Yaocinium,  both 
hardy  and  half-hardy,  that  have  not  yet  beea 
introduced  to  this  country. 

The  Yacciniums  belong  to  those  plants 
which  are  known  as  American  shrubs,  which 
are  most  readily  cultivated  in  what  ia  called 
heath-soil,  or  peat-earth,  or  else  in  sandy 
loam.  Like  most  other  American  plants,  they 
attain  their  greatest  degree  of  perfection  ia 
situations  where  the  subsoil  is  cool  and  moisi 
during  the  summer,  without  being  subjected 
to  excess  of  moisture  in  the  winter  season. 
Such  a  position  is  usually  afforded  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  a  pleasure-ground,  if  these 
parts  are  at  all  properly  drained.  Wherever 
the  American  plants  are  held  in  estima- 
tion, and  cultivated  to  any  extent,  it  is  quite 
desirable  to  form  an  artificial  depression  of 
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tbe  snrfaoe  sofficientlj  large  to  hold  the  whole 
collection ;  and  the  surface  of  this  depression 
may  be  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  and 
blend  easily  with  the  surrounding  surface. 
The  plants  should  then  be  disposed  in  groups, 
planted,  not  promiscuously,  and  in  a  miscel- 
laneous manner,  but  each  principal  group  or 
genus  assigned  to  a  bed  or  clump  appro- 
priated in  situation  to  both  the  number  and 
size  of  the  plants.  When  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  is  adopted,  the  little  peculiarities 
which  the  plants  require  can  be  properly 
attended  to.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  Yacciniums  now  under  notice,  some  few 
of  the  species  naturally  affect  dryish  spots: 
these  could  be  placed  in  the  highest  parts  of 
the  undulated  surface  of  the  bed ;  others,  and 
these  tbe  greater  number,  are  found  in  low 
damp  places,  and  could  as  easily  be  placed  in 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  bed.  In  this  way,  the 
little  peculiarities  of  each  would  be  attended 
to ;  and  the  result  would  be,  that  each  and  all 
would  grow  with  much  greater  facility  than 
if  otherwise  treated,  and  would  display  to 
greater  advantage  those  little  characteristic 
differences  on  which  much  of  the  variety  and 
interest  of  a  collection  of  shrubs,  no  less  than 
of  other  objects  of  attention,  will  be  found 
mainly  to  depend. 

In  the  primary  formation  of  the  beds,  there 
are  two  courses  which  present  themselves, 
varying  according^  to  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  and  situation  be  a  wet 
one,  besides  the  necessary  drainage,  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  altogether  the 
stagnation  of  water,  the  addition  of  soil  neces- 
sary for  the  plants  to  grow  in  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  made  on  the  surface  of  the 
original  soil;  and  thus  the  new  materials 
would  be  formed  on  a  fresh  and  higher  level : 
this  of  itself  would  prevent  much  of  the  in- 
jury that  might  arise  from  the  natural  damp- 
ness of  the  situation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  happens  to  be  a  dry  one,  then 
the  soil  should  be  excavated  sufficiently  deep 
to  form  the  new  bed  of  earth  for  the  plants. 
This  stratum  of  earth  should  average  about 
two  feet  deep ;  more  than  this  is  unnecessary, 
and  would  incur  a  needless  expense;  less 
might  do  for  a  time,  and  altogether  for  the 
smallest  kinds,  but  the  general  effect  would 
not  be  of  so  permanent  and  lasting  a  character 
as  when  the  border  is  at  first  made  of  a  fair 
average  depth :  this  depth  is  already  stated  to 
be  about  two  feet. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  September  or 
October,  or,  if  neglected  then,  in  March  or 
April,  choosing,  in  either  case^  calm,  open, 
and  genial  weather ;  cloudy  and  misty  it  may 
be,  but  by  no  means  frosty  or  windy;  the 
latter,  especially,  by  drying  up  the  juices  of 
the  plants  when  they  are  not  in  a  situation  to 


replenish  them,  is  at  all  times  injurious,  and 
sometimes  fatal.  Unquestionably,  early  in 
the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  removing  the 
plants,  as  they  then  become  established  at  the 
root  before  they  are  affected  either  by  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  the  heat  and  drought  of 
spring. 

The  Yacciniums  admit  of  propagation  by 
seeds,  by  root  suckers,  or  by  layers  of  the 
creeping  stems  of  the  decumbent  ones,  and 
the  branches  of  the  erect-growing  sorts.  The 
seeds  should  be  treated  as  follows: — ^In  the 
autumn,  or  as  soon  as  they  become  ripe,  they 
should  be  separated  from  the  pulp  with  which 
they  are  enveloped  in  tbe  berry,  and  sown  in 
shallow  pans  of  sandy  peat  soi^  with  a  slight 
covering  of  the  same,  made  very  sandy : 
these  pans  are  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame, 
and  kept  regularly  and  evenly  moist.  An 
excellent  plan  to  effect  this,  without  requiring 
so  frequent  an  application  of  water,  which  is 
liable  to  wash  away  the  fine  seeds,  is  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  layer  of  damp 
moss,  which  prevents  evaporation,  and  main- 
tains a  regular  and  even  degree  of  moisture. 
Of  course,  this  covering  must  be  removed 
when  the  plants  make  their  appearance.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  about  an  inch 
high,  they  should  be  transplanted  thinly  into 
other  pans ;  and  after  being  well  established 
in  these,  may  be  planted  out  in  the  spring 
months,  retaining  a  '^  ball,"  or  mass  of  earth 
about  their  roots  in  removing  them.  This  is 
a  tedious  process,  however,  to  secure  plants, 
which  are  much  sooner  obtained  by  layers  or 
suckers,  neither  of  which  will  require  further 
explanation  in  this  place. 

The  Yacciniums  may  be  said  to  have  a 
double  claim  on  the  attention  of  cultivators, 
for  they  are  interesting  both  as  flowering  and 
as  fruit-bearing  plants.  Many  of  the  species 
might  be  very  successfully  grown  for  their 
fruit;  and  though,  in  point  of  economy  and 
productiveness,  they  might  not  equal  some  of 
our  commonly  cultivated  small  hardy  fruits, 
yet  the  variety  they  would  afford  at  the  table 
of  those  who  prize  luxuries  of  this  class  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  them.  They 
are,  moreover,  exceedingly  wholesome  fruits^ 
and  make  excellent  tarts.  Some  of  the  kinds, 
which  cover  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  this 
country,  are  annually  brought  into  the  mar- 
kets, and  meet  with  a  ready  demand.  The 
kinds  which  appear  most  likely  to  admit  of 
profitable  cultivation  are  the  following: — 
V,  Myrtillus,  V.  uHginomm,  and  F.  VitU 
Idaoy  which  are  native  plants,  and  cover  ex- 
tensive tracts,  bearing  fruit  abundantly;  F. 
angfutifoUum^  F.  teneUum^  F.  frondaum^ 
V.  Arctostaphylosy  F.  padifdiumy  and  F. 
canadense^  which  all  of  them  bear  fruit  of 
tolerable  size,  and  eatable.    No  doubt  these 
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plants  also  might  be  greatly  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, as  other  fruits  have  been.  This  can 
only  be  effected,  however,  by  a  careful  and 
continued  course  of  raising  tJiem  from  seeds, 
propagating  only  from  those  which,  time  after 
time,  manifest  superior  qualities  either  of  size, 
flavour,  or  productiveness. 

Where  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  an  object, 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  ought  to  be 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  materials  of  a  more 
stimulating  nature  than  peat-earth  alone;  thus, 
a  proportion  of  one-fourth  rich  friable  loam  and 


well  decayed  leaf*mould,  mixed  in  about  equal 
proportions,  will  induce  a  mudi  greater  d^ree 
of  vigonr  in  the  plants^  and  improve  the  siae 
of  the  fruit.  To  the  same  end  also,  duriz^ 
the  growing  season,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and 
the  soil  is  likely  to  become  parched,  liberal 
waterings  with  rain  water  should  be  given,  so 
as  to  keep  the  soil  moist ;  and  this  will  mate- 
rially assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  An 
occasional  application  of  very  dilute  manure 
water,  in  a  clear  state,  will  also  be  beneficial 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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WiTnoTJT  singling  out  one  of  the  many 
plans  of  emigration  and  colonization  that  have 
been  promoted  during  the  last  century,  there 
need  be  no  apology  for  saying,  the  best  has 
been  inadequate,  and  some  of  the  present 
schemes,  though  varied,  are  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  their  predecessors.  A  colony,  to 
answer  well,  should  consist  of  healthy,  hard- 
working, cleanly,  creditable  persons,  capable 
of  labouring  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
trades  and  callings  that  are  called  into  use 
in  all  communities,  but  especially  in  new 
countries.  The  number  of  those  of  each 
trade  and  calling  should  be  regulated  as  nicely 
as  the  officers  in  an  army,  or  the  different 
trades  in  a  ship.  '  The  higher  classes  do  not 
consider  properly  the  wants  of  the  lower 
classes.  They  take  infinite  pains,  they  make 
many  inquiries,  they  waste  a  good  deal  of 
time  upon  the  subject,  but  they  lose  sight  of 
one  great  point ;  and  to  that  cause  may  be 
attributed  dl  the  evils  that  this  country  has  suf- 
fered, and  many  of  the  failures  which  our  colo- 
nies have  experienced.  Hitherto  the  outlet  by 
emigration  has  taken  our  best  men  and  left  us 
the  worst ;  and  so  long  as  it  shall  be  made  a 
condition  that  the  emigrant  shall  possess  even 
a  five-pound  note  of  his  own,  so  long  will 
emigration  fail  to  produce  the  slightest  benefit 
at  home,  or  to  do  much  good  abroad.  There 
should  be  conditions  attached  to  the  shipping 
of  any  emigrant--age  and  health  of  himself, 
wife,  and  family,  character,  and,  if  you  please, 
religion,  so  far  as  each  group  intended  for  a  par- 
ticular spot  should  be  alike  in  that  particular  ; 
but  we  would  have  no  money  qualification. 
The  workmen  who  are  prudent  enough  to 
save  money,  should  remain  with  the  mother 
country.  We  would  certainly  not  help,  with 
even  a  cheap  instead  of  a  dear  passage,  any 
who  have  money  of  their  own.  Let  such 
people  go,  if  they  will  go ;  but  not  a  sixpence 
would  we  give  out  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
nor  out  of  any  charitable  fund,  to  help  them  to 
leave  their  country.  The  first  colonists  of  any 
place  ought  to  be  outfitted  as  completely  as 
possible^  and  provision  made  for  a  few  months' 


want  of  supplies.  Let  those  that  are  sent  out 
free  be  fitted  out  free,  but  let  them  be  just 
such  as  are  wanted,  and  none  other.  When  a 
ship  load,  or  rather  an  expedition,  arrives  out, 
let  every  man  be  as  dependent  as  a  soldier 
until  the  colony  has  advanced  a  little.  As  we 
have  hitherto  conducted  these  matters,  they 
have  no  sooner  got  to  their  destination  than 
each  man  has  a  will  of  his  own.  There*  was 
no  common  cause  among  the  labouring  classes 
except  those  bound  to  particular  masters,  and 
therefore  engaged  for  them.  Now  our  notion 
ib  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  done 
otherwise,  there  should  be — a  scheme  of  com- 
munism, we  were  going  to  say — a  complete 
community,  as  neatly  adjusted  as  the  crew  of 
a  ship,  and  all  done  at  home  ;  every  man 
should  know  his  pli^  and  his  duty ;  every 
superior  should  know  his  authority.  It  should 
have  its  little  municipal  government,  perfex^t 
in  itself,  the  entire  being  only  subject  to  the 
colonial  government, — ^precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  if  we  were  to  found  a  new  city  in  the 
middle  of  Salisbury  Plain,  or  a  new  town  on 
some  of  the  many  wastes  that  may  be  found 
in  England.  Let  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
or  the  town-council,  be  all  appointed  here : 
let  everything  be  organized  ;  llie  land  granted 
and  named,  the  spot  known,  and  the  ehief 
buildings  planned,  and^  if  necessary,  taken 
out  half-built.  But  it  will  be  said,  no  doubt, 
that  men  will  not  be  controlled  ;  that  if  diey 
can  engage  themselves  to  a  master,  they  will ; 
but  free  emigrants  will  not  be  ordered  here 
and  there.  This  has  been  the  evil ;  Grovem- 
ment  has  always  made  it  a  condition  that  men 
shall  have  so  much  money  before  they  shall 
have  peculiar  privileges:  whereas  it  had  been 
far  better  for  those  who  go  with  property,  if 
the  government  outfitted  and  gave  passages  to 
persons  without  a  penny,  conditionally  that 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  they  are  under 
the  command  of  the  superiors,  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  who  should  put  them  to  their 
various  kinds  of  work,  under  competent  per- 
sons, f^nd  have  the  same  control  over  them  as 
the  officers  have  over  the  soldiers  in  a  regi- 
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tnent,  or  the  sailors  in  a  man-of-war  crew. 
We  would  far  sooner  see  a  man  bound  to  obey 
for  a  given  time,  than  go  out  with  a  few 
pounds  of  his  own  ;  because  it  is  quite  certain 
that  manj  colonies  have  suffered  deepij  for 
want  of  labourers  and-  mechanics,  while  thou- 
sands from  England  would  be  glad  to  go. 
£ven  at  this  instant  of  our  writing,  labour  in 
the  colonies  is  scarce.  Why  not  send  out  a 
thousand  men,  of  good  character,  who  have 
not  a  shilling  of  their  own,  bound  to  work 
two  years,  or  one  year  even,  for  Government, 
if  their  expenses  cannot  be  paid ;  but  free  to 
take  an  engagement  the  moment  they  get 
over,  on  giving  security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  estimated  cost  to  Grovemment  ?  Say  that 
the  passage  to  some  of  the  colonies  now  want- 
ing workmen  and  labourers  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  keep  of  the  man,  is  worth  twenty  pounds, 
—-for  one  sum  is  as  good  as  another.  The  sup- 
posed number  of  good  men,  of  right  age, 
might  be  found — ^indeed,  we  may  say  picked,  if 
the  possession  of  money  be  not  requisite  ;  let 
them  enter  into  an  engagement  to  work  for 
the  government  two  years  to  repay  the  money, 
being  found  in  rations  during  the  time ;  but 
let  it  be  understood,  that  on  the  payment  of 
this  twenty  ponnds,  even  if  on  landing,  they 
are  free.  The  working  of  this  would  stand 
thus  : — ^A.  wants  a  man  $  he  finds- one  among 
them  that  will  suit  him  ;  he  only  has  to  make 
his  bargain,  advance  the  man  20^,  and  he  is 
at  liberty  to  fulfil  the  engagement :  but  sup- 
pose there  be  some  left,  there  might  be  the 
means  of  employing  them  until  they  were 
required  ;  and  as  every  body  would  apply  to 
the  Government  when  they  wanted  hands, 
matters  would  easily  be  arranged  to  facilitate 
the  supply  of  labour.  The  same  facilities 
should  be  afforded  for  the  supply  of  female 
servants.  Provide  them  a  free  passage,  and 
engage  to  keep  them  till  they  found  places. 
Those  who  wanted  servants  would  apply 
where  they  were  to  be  had ;  and  the  colonists, 
who  are  now  all  masters  and  mistresses,  or 
who  at  least  are  both  ill  and  dearly  served, 
-would  be  benefited  beyond  measure.  We 
liave  only  jumbled  together  a  few  hints  here, 
but  our  principal  object  is  to  show  that 
Government  only  half  does  the  thing,  and 
bad  better  almost  leave  it  alone.  Let  them 
attend  to  the  one  thing  needful— character  ; 
arid  we  would  sooner  see  a  thousand  men 
who  could  not  raise  a  sovereign  among  them 
all,  sent  out  with  a  free  passage  and  certain 
Iceep  for  a  time,  than  as  many  who  had  saved 
money.  If  those  labourers  who  have  saved 
money  wish  to  emigrate,  let  them ;  but  do  not 
give  them  a  shilling's  worth  of  encourage- 
ment, or  render  their  passage-money  less : 
that  is  not  the  class  we  want  to  get  rid  of. 
Let  the  capitalists  who  are  to  have  grants  of 


land  go  if  they  will,  and  take  hundreds  in 
their  train  ;  but  the  mechanic  who  has  saved 
money  is  of  the  class  we  require  at  home. 
We  would  not  stop  him  against  his  will,  but 
we  would  certainly  not  do  an  act  that  should 
tempt  him.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  person  to 
whom  a  free  passage  or  a  cheap  passage  should 
be  given.  We  could  certainly  spare  a  few 
thousand  gardeners,  and  much  good  would  be 
felt  to  arise  from  the  exportation  ;  there  are 
too  many  by  one-half,  and  every  day  adds  to 
the  number.  Almost  every  youth  at  school 
and  at  home  is  taught  gardening,  and  it  is  a 
general  impression  among  a  large  class  that 
all  men  ought  to  be  gardeners  ;  but  gar* 
dening  is  becoming  like  music,  every  body  is 
more  or  less  an  amateur,  and  many  amateurs 
completely  beat  the  professionals.  In  short, 
the  professional  and  the  amateur  class  can 
now  only  be  distinguished  as  those  who  get 
their  living  by  it  and  those  who  do  not ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  master  hus- 
bandmen and  gardeners.  It  is  only  the  la- 
bourers that  are  scarce,  and  these  Grovemment 
ought  to  supply.  But  the  truth  is,  that  all 
the  colonies  are  too  full  of  agriculturists,  and 
they  want  mechanics.  The  produce  is  too 
plentiful  already.  We  hear  of  sheep  being 
killed  for  their  fat  and  wool,  which  are  easily 
exported,  and  the  meat  for  the  most  pait 
wasted.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  there  is  not  a 
population  to  consume  some  of  the  mutton  ? 
Yet  the  colonists  are  complaining  of  want  of 
help,  want  of  servants  and  labourers,  while  in 
the  mother  country  the  very  class  that  are  so 
scarce  abroad  are  almost  devouring  each 
other.  We  have  merely  dealt  in  general 
terms.  It  was  not  our  object  to  get  into 
detail.  We  have  always  felt  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  look  to  men  and  not  money ; 
that  the  authorities  ought  not  to  be  fighting 
for  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  to 
drop  emigration  as  a  Government  concern 
altogether,  or  to  make  it  really  and  truly  a 
beneficial  measure,  by  carrying  it  into  effect 
upon  a  liberal  scale.  As  we  have  said  before, 
let  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  emigration  be  the 
only  consideration ;  for  unless  he  is  able  by 
his  own  exertions  to  maintain  himself  and 
help  others,  he  is  of  no  use  there,  even  if  ho 
has  a  little  money  ;  whereas,  the  man  who  can 
supply  the  labour  that  is  wanted  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  those  already  located,  and 
the  supply  of  labour  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  keep  it  a  little  lower  in  the  market.  There 
is  scarcely  a  trade  or  calling  in  this  country 
that  is  not  overrun  with  men  idle  against 
their  will,  and  these  are  precisely  the  sort  to 
send  away,  though  they  have  not  a  shilling 
beforehand,  and  could  not  by  any  means  pro- 
vide for  their  passage,  nor  make  their  way 
\  out  without  some  assistance. 
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RHODODENDRON    BARBATCH. 

Bhododeadronbarbalu7n,'Wai\\ch  (bearded 
Rhododendron). — Ericacete  §  Rbododeadrete. 

This  very  diBtinct  Rhododendron  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  England  during  the  spring 
or  1848,  at  Eatoa-ball,  in  Cheshire,  tiie  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  We  find  the 
name  inserted  in  the  garden  catalogues  aa 
having  been  introduced  in  1829,  and  under 
this  name  a  Rhododendron  was  figured  manj' 
years  since  in  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet, 
but  probably  Done  of  these  indicate  the  plant 
here    alluded    to ;    certainly   Mr.  Loddiges' 


figure  does  not  represent  it  Our  sketch  ia 
derived  from  a  good  wood-cut  engraving  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  MorticuUural 
Society,  and  prepared  from  a  beautiful  draw- 
ing, taken  &om  the  plant  at  E^ton-hall,  and 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Marchioneae 
of  Westminster. 

Like  the  other  familiar  species  of  Rhodo- 
dendron, this  ia  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  stout 
and  free-growing  habit,  with  ellipUc-lanceolate 
leaves,  exhibiting  the  same  general  appear- 
ances as  those  of  other  Rhododendrons.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
almost  without  spots  ;  they  grow  in  a  rather 
small  and  very  close  head  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar 
torm,  which  is  very  shallow,  and  much  more 
nearly  circular  in  the  outline  than  is  the  case 
with  the  blooms  of  any  of  the  familiar  kinds; 
they  are,  as  is  usual,  divided  into  five  lobes, 


bnt  the  lobes  are  eqnal  in  axe,  and  regain  in 
form,  producing  a  corolla  which  bears  little 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ordinat; 
Rhododendrons.  Both  tbdr  form  and  coloor 
serve  to  render  tbem  attractive. 

The  history  of  Lord  Westminster's  plant  is 
thus  given  in  the  journal  already  referred  to^ 
in  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
drawing  was  exhibited : — "  It  was  stated  to 
here  been  obtained  (rom  the  north  of  India, 
but,  unlike  the  Indian  spedea,  which  gene- 
rally have  loose  heads  of  flowers,  if  the 
Ceylon  S.  zet/latticum  be  excepted,  its  flow^ 
heads  were  close  and  compact,  the  individual 
flowers  being  short  and  round,  and  freer  frmn 
spots  than  most  other  Indian  kinds." 

It  will  form  a  fine  conservatory  shrub^  but 
probably  needs  very  little,  if  any,  protectira 
from  the  weather.  In  its  culture  exactly  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  as 
is  given  to  the  other  kinds.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepal. 

OARDEMNO    MEMORANDA    FOR    8BP- 
TEMBKR.* 

The  height  of  the  Dahlia  bloom.  The 
season  of  fruit  gathering  and  storing,  tbe 
period  for  looking  over  all  the  greenhouse 
planta,  trimming  them,  stirring  the  surface  of 
soil  in  the  pots,  clearing  tbem  and  getting 
them  back  into  their  winter  qoarters.  In 
this  we  must  not  fall  into  the  oommon  error 
of  over-crowding  houses.  Nothing  condncea 
more  to  the  ruin  of  a  plant  than  putting  loo 
many  into  a  given  space ;  it  impedes  the  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  the  admission  of  light* 
than  which  no  two  sources  of  mischief  can  be 
more  fatal.  Give  them  plen^  of  room ;  no  two 
plants  ouglit  under  any  circtungtances  to  touch 
each  other.  Ail  the  botttHns  of  the  framee 
ought  to  be  bard  and  impervious  to  wet,  that 
the  water  given  to  the  planta  may  not  soak 
in ;  and  they  should  slope  a  little,  that  it  may 
run  ofi*.  Layers  of  Carnations  and  Picote^ 
should  be  now  cut  from  the  parent  plants  and 
be  potted  in  good  loam,  in  pot^  size  48,  a 
pair  in  each  pot,  and  be  placed  in  fhunea  for 
the  winter.  The  Finks  that  are  potted  shoold 
be  also  put  under  glass,  cff  for  want  of  that 
convenience,  plunged  in  beds  of  coal-ash,  saw- 
dust or  sand,  in  such  way  that  they  may  be 
protected  with  mats,  or  covered  with  long 
loose  litter.  All  the  pipings  not  bedded  out 
for  bloom,  or  potted  for  storing,  ought  to 
be  put  into  store  beds  three  inches  apart  all 
over,  to  grow  into  strength  and  he  ready  for 
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Bending  out  or  making  beds,  between  this  and 
the  spring.  The  Rosea,  and  other  trees  that 
have  been  budded  and  grafted,  should  be  un- 
tied and  released  of  their  bandages,  claj,  &c., 
and  if  oecessarj  by  the  growth  of  the  buds, 
the  growing  shoots  ^ould  be  tied,  to  secure 
them  from  wind.  Boses  maj  be  potted  for 
forcing  and  plunged  into  beds,  or  put  into 
oold  frames  previous  to  their  removal  into 
warmer  berths.  Tlie  conservatory  should  be 
supplied  with  plants  in  flower  from  all  the  avail- 
able sources,  and  preparations  made  for  forcing 
various  plants  to  keep  up  the  brilliance  of  the 
house.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  dwarf  almonds, 
double  flowering  peafhes,  rhodoras,  Persian 
lilies,  Gueldres  roees,  Deutzia8,aswellaspinkii, 
stocks,  mignonette,  double  wallflowers,  and 
other  spring-flowering  plants  should  be  potted 
to  be  forwarded  in  thar  bloom,  and  according 
to  the  time  they  are  wanted  should  be  ready 
to  take  into  the  greenhouse,  stove,  or  forcing 
house.  Cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  aU 
the  depositories  for  plants ;  no  rotten  leaves, 
no  dampness  must  be  allowed.  Heaths  that 
have  been  bedded  out  must  be  potted  up  for 
the  winter  protection.  Flower  beds  whose 
contents  are  tender,  must,  when  the  frost  cuts 
them  up,  be  dug  up ;  uid  dwarf  evergreens  in 
pots  should  be  placed  therein  to  keep  up  their 
best  appearance  during  the  winter,  and  cro- 
cuses, hyadoths,  jonquills,  narcissuses,  irises, 
and  other  bulbs  that  flower  very  early,  should 
be  planted  between  them,  that  there  may  be 
the  appearance  of  finish  lo  the  beds  always; 
nor  need  the  dwarf  shmbs  be  removed  until 
something  la  ready  to  put  in  their  places. 
Verbenas,  petunias,  geraniums,  and  other  ten- 
der plants  required  for  propagation,  should  be 
potted  up  and  got  into  houses,  or  frames,  or 
pits ;  and  all  things  should  be  done  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  as  if  a  frost  were  cer- 
tain. The  kitchen  garden  crops  that  are 
tready  for  storing  should  be  taken  in,  and  all 
fmit  that  is  ready  should  be  gathered. 

THE  TEHFKRATDKZ  AT  WBICH  PLANT-HOTJBES 
SHOULD  BE  EXPT  DCBmO  SBPTEKBER. 

The  Oreenhoute. — From  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  by  day,  and  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
degrees  by  nighL 

The  Coruervatory. — From  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  by  day,  and  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
degrees  by  night. 

The  Plant-Stove.  —  From  seventy-five  to 
eighty  degrees  by  day,  and  at  night  from  sixty 
to  sixty-five  degrees. 

The  Orchid-Houte. — The  warm  or  Indian 
house,  eighty-five  degrees  by  day,  and  seventy 
degrees  at  night.  The  cool  or  Mexican  house, 
seventy-five  degrees  by  day,  and  at  night 
sixty  degrees. 


BBITJSH    WILD    FLOWERS. 
THE  PlBNABSlA. 

Pamastia  palutlrU,  Linnteus  (marsh  Par- 
nassio,  or  Grass  of  Parnassus).  —  Hyperi- 
cacesa  §  Elodece. 

This  plant  is  not  a  grass,  although  its  trivial 
name  might  seem  to  lead  to  such  a  conclusion. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  small  perennial  herb,  bat  suf- 
ficiently distinct  in  its  appearance  from  a 
grass,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
engraving.  It  derives  its  name  from  Mount 
Parnassus,  to  which  locality,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  peculiar. 


A  remarkable  feature  in  this  genus  Par- 
nassia,  connsts  in  the  presence  of  a  small,  but 
eanly  detected  scale,  at  the  base  of  each  of 
the  five  petals  of  the  flower,  these  scales  being 
placed  oppoute  the  petals,  and  forming  a  dr- 
cular  series  within  them.  -  Formerly,  these 
scales  were  called  nectaries,  it  being  common 
to  give  this  designation  to  any  appendicular 
series  of  oi^na  interposed  between  the  circle 
of  petals  and  the  circle  of  stamens ;  some 
botanists  still  mainttun  this  view,  while  others, 
restricting  the  meaning  of  the  term  nectary, 
look  upon  these  ports  as  mere  appendages  to 
tbe  petals,  and  hence  call  them  scales.  These 
scales,  as  will  presently  be  explained,  are  very 
singular  and  interesting  objects,  deserving 
close  and  attentive  Investigation. 

One  species  only,  the  Pamassia  pabutrw, 
is  found  wild  in  England,  and  concerning  this 
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we  must  here  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  the 
pen  of  a  well-known  botanist,  Mr.  £.  Lees, 
who  writes : — "  One  of  the  prettiest  floral 
sights  that  this  month  can  offer  to  the  eye  of 
the  botanical  wanderer  '  in  wilds  unknown  to 
public  view,'  especially  where  the  dripping  fall 
of  fountains  beguiles  the  ear,  is  in  the  aspect 
of  the  fair  Pamassia  paltistris,  whose  stain- 
less argent  flowers  decorate  particular  plashj 
spots  at  this  time.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  sight  of  numbers  of  this  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  of  British  flowers,  growing  amidst 
emerald  moss,  close  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
foaming  waters  of  '  the  seven  springs '  that 
pour  their  overflowing  urns  into  the  crystal 
Windrush,  near  Bourton-on-the-water,  Glou- 
cestershire :  they  inspired  the  following  lines — 

"  By  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  Bweet  flow*r  t 
I  saw  thee  for  one  happy  hour ; 

In  thy  bridal  array, 

How  beauteous,  I  say. 

Was  thy  spotless  display 
Midst  the  streamlet's  perpetual  pour  ! 

**  I  had  never  beheld  thee  before, 
So  fair  on  the  rough  barren  moor. 

Like  a  thought  from  above, 

Like  a  vision  of— love. 

Among  flowers — ^a  dove. 
Was  thy  aspect  oa  Windrush's  shore. 

"  As  a  beautifal  viuon,  I  think 
Of  thy  blossoms  on  Windrush's  brink ; 

In  that  wildly  lone  dell, 

As  if  bound  by  a  spell, 

I  shall  oft  seem  to  dwell, 
Giving  Memoiy  a  £Edr  silver  link." 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  to  grow  with  a  con- 
siderable tuft  of  leaves  direct  from  the  roots 
— radical  leaves,  as  they  are  technically  termed; 
these  leaves  are  of  a  heart-shaped  figure,  and 
are  stalked,  and  more  or  less  profusely  scat- 
tered over  with  small  glands,  which  are  best 
seen  when  the  herbage  is  dried.   From  among 
these  arises  the  erect  twisted  angular  stem, 
which  varies  in  height  according  to  local  in- 
fluences;  sometimes  it  has  been  found  not 
more  than  one  inch  high,  and  sometimes  it  is 
one  foot,  but  the  more  usual  height  is  about 
eight  inches ;  below  the  middle  of  the  stem  is 
a  single  staUdess  leaf,  whose  base  is  clasped 
around  it,  and  on  the  top  is  produced  a  soli- 
tary flower,  the  conspicuous  part  of  which 
consists  of  five  broadly  ovate  obtuse  petals, 
which  are  concave,  and  spread  out<,  forming  a 
blossom  about  as  large  as,  and   nearly  the 
Ihape  of,  the  common  ^'  buttercup.'*    These 
petals  are  of  a  pure  white,  striated  with  nume- 
rous pellucid  veins:  opposite  to  them,  at  their 
base,  are  the  scales  already  alluded  to ;  these 
are  fleshy  and  heart-shaped,  the  margin  fringed 
with  from  nine  to  thirteen  awl-shaped  fila- 
ments, each  of  which  is  tipped  by  a  small 
globular  yellow  ghmd.      The  stamens  alter- 
nate with  the  scales,  and  are  about  half  as  long 


as  the  petals;  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  property  of  bending  f(»rw«'d  one  by 
one  over  the  stigmas,  so  as  to  discharge  their 
pollen  upon  them,  and  thus  having  fulfilled 
their  mission,  they  recede  and  assume  their 
former  position;    sometimes,  but  not  often, 
two  may  be  seen  bending  over  at  once ;  at 
first  they  are  not  longer  than  the  germen,  but 
each  one,  in  order,  becomes  elongated  as  it 
sheds  its  pollen  on  the  sessile  spreading  sdg- 
mas,  which  latter  close  as  soon  as   all  the 
anthers  become  emptied  of  their  pollen ;   the 
ovules  then  increase  in  sise,  the  capsule  sweUs^ 
the  seeds  become  matured,   and  at  l^gth 
burst  their  fragile  tenement  to  p^orm  their 
office  of   perpetuating  their  kind.       What 
stronger  evidence  of  design  in  the  wcxka  of 
creation  can  there  be,  than  that  afforded  by 
the    apparently  trivial  incident  whi<^   has 
just  been  alluded  to  in  the  economj  of  this 
humble  flower  ? 

Such  flowers  are  worth  cultivating,  and  in 
this  there  is  little  difficulty.     A  damp,  cool, 
shady  border  of  peat  soil  is  the  most  suitable 
place  for  them.     The  plant  naturallj  grows 
in  boggy  meadows,  and  in  similar  moist  peaty 
situations,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom.      Hence  a  peaty  soil  and  a 
damp  situation  are  proper  circumstances  of 
its  artificial  cultivation.      Growing  in  Bodk 
situations,  the  plants  may  be  easily  taken  up 
with  a  portion  of  soil  adhering  about  their 
roots ;  and  if  this  be  done  either  in  spring  or 
autumn,  when  the  plants  are  not  too  mudi 
exposed  to  drying  influences,  they  suffer  no 
inconvenience  from  the  process  of  removal. 
In  an  artificial  bog,  a  feature  in  pleasure- 
ground    or   wilderness  scenery  which   may 
often  not  improperly  be  introduced  in  con- 
nexion with  rock-work,  the  Pamassia  would 
be  quite  at  home,  and  would  be  very  desirable 
for  such  a  situation.     The  species,  being  a 
perennial  herb,  with  numerous  fibrous  roots, 
may  be  readily  increased  by  the  process  of 
division-,  which  may  be  performed  either  in 
the  autumn  or  spring. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  CHEMICAL  MATTERS 

AND  CROPS, 

Simple  Elementary  Stthstances  out  ofmkiek 
Vegetables  are  principally  formed, — 1.  Oxy- 
gen. 2.  Hydrogen.  3.  Nitrogen.  4.  Chlo- 
rine. 5,  Carbon.  6.  Sulphur.  7-  Phos- 
phorus. 

Compound  Bodies^from  wMch  Plants  prO' 
cure  the  vohtilizable  or  combustible  pari  cf 
their  food. — 1.  Water.  2.  Ammonia.  3. 
Carbonic  acid.  4.  Urea.  The  first  is  con- 
posed  of  8  parts  oxygen  and  1  part  hydrogen; 
the  second,  14  parts  nitrogen  and  3  parts 
hydrogen;  the  third,  16  parts  oxjgen  and 
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6  parta  carbon ;  the  fourth,  8  parts  oxygen,  2 
part«  hydrogen,  14  parts  nitrogen,  and  6  parts 
carbon. 

Compound  and  fixed  Constituents  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  most  Plants : — 

Potash  (vegetable  alkali),  8  parts  oxygen, 
40  parts  potassium,  and  9  parts  water. 

Soda  (mineral  alkali),  8  parts  oxygen,  24 
parts  sodium,  and  9  parts  water. 

Lime  (well-known  earth),  8  parts  oxygen, 
20  parts  calcium. 

Magnesia  (an  earth),  8  parts  oxygen,  12 
parts  magnesium. 

Silica  (pure  flint),  8  parts  oxygen,  8  pai-ts 
ailicum. 

Alumina  (clay),  8  parts  oxygen,  10  parts 
aluminum. 

Oxide  of  iron  (rust),  8  parts  oxygen,  28 
parts  iron. 

Oxide  of  manganese,  8  parts  oxygen,  28 
parts  manganese. 

Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  Titriol),  24  parts 
oxygen,  16  parts  sulphur. 

Phosphoric  acid  (bone  acid),  16  parts  oxy- 
gen, 12  parts  phosphorus. 

Substances  containing  both  the  volatUizable 
and  fitted  Constituents  of  which  Plants  are 
formedy   according   to   JELaywood^s    calcukt" 
tion  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  36  parts 
chlorine,  24  parts  sodium. 

Sulphate  of  Hme  (gypsum),  40  parts  sul- 
phuric acid,  28  parts  lime,  18  parts  water. 

Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  40  parts 
sulphuric  acid,  32  parts  soda,  90  parts  water. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  (gas  salt),  40  parts 
sulphuric  acid,    17  parts  ammonia,  9  parts 
water. 

Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  14  parts 
nitrogen,  40  parts  oxygen,  48  parts  potash. 

Nitrate  of  soda  {cubic  petre),  14  parts 
nitrogen,  40  parts  oxygen,  32  parts  soda. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone  earth),  28  parts 
phosphoric  acid,  28  parts  lime. 

Quantity  of  Nitrogen  (said  to  be  the  grain* 
perfecting  and  fUsh-forming  agent)  contained 
in  the  following  substances ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
one  ton  of  each  : — 

lbs.    oz. 

Farm-yard  dung 11     0 

Night  soil 39     8 

Fresh  bones 120    0 

Bape  dust 70    0 

Dry  blood 366    0 

Guano 182    8 

Shoddy 270    0 

Sulphate  of  ammonia     .     .     •    470    0 

Soot 41     6 

Nitrate  of  potash 299    0 

Nitrate  of  soda 364    0 

In  100  gallons  of  urine ...       158 
In  100  gallons  of  gas  liquor    .       18    0 


In  an  acre  of  the  following  crops  there  is 
contained,  according  to  M.  BotusingauJfs 
analysis,  the  annexed  quantities  of  Nitro- 
gen:— 


lbs. 
88 
65 
56 


oz. 
4* 
5 
5 


59  10 
122     2 

90  10 
342  14 

85  0 
900  0 
320    0 

60  0 


Wheat  (grain  and  straw) 

Oats  ditto     .     . 

Barley  ditto     .     . 

Rye  ditto     .     . 

Beans  (grain)  .... 

Peas      ditto    .... 

Potatoes  (roots  or  tubers) 

White  turnip  (roots) .     . 

Beet  ditto  .     . 

Red  clover  (cut  green)  . 

Lucerne  ditto    .     . 

The  remark   appended   to    the   quantity 
of  nitrogen   contained  in  the   beetroot   is, 
**  This  enormous  quantity  of  nitrogen  must 
be  partly  extracted  from  the  atmosphere,  not 
wholly  from  manure  ;**  and  if  those  who  are 
so  fond  of  theories  were  to  apply  the  remark 
to  many  other  points  in  connexion  with  their 
favourite  crotchets,  it  would  be  some  little 
check  upon  the  enormous  jumps  they  make 
at  certain  untenable  conclusions,  the  reading 
public  would  be  benefited^  and  the  rash  specu- 
lators, who  try  everything  they  read  about, 
would  be  saved  large  sacrifices  of  time  and 
money.     The  analyzers  of  soils  and  crops^ 
who  enlighten  the  world  with  their  compo- 
sition and  quantities  in  such  elaborate  de- 
tail, may  be  quite  right,  but  their  conclusions 
are  often  wrong ;  and  the  little  note  above 
quoted  illustrates  a  fact  that  we  have  often 
promulgated,  namely,  that  chemists  and  theo- 
rists do  not  give  the  atmosphere  credit  for  a 
tithe  of  its  supplies.     It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  largest  crops  of  beetroot  have  been  pro- 
duced on  land  that,  for  many  years,  received  no 
other  than  farm-yard  manure.  If  the  favourite 
dogma  of  the  theorists,  ^*  that  the  land  must  be 
supplied  with  what  the  plant  takes  away," 
were  attended  to  in  this  case,  it  would  require 
above  eighty  tons  of  farm-yard  dung  to  the 
acre  to  supply  only  the  nitrogen  for  the  crop 
of  beetroot     Well  may  it  be  said  that  the 
**  nitrogen  must  be  partly  extracted  from  the 
atmosphere."    It  would  be  madness  to  deny 
that  agricultural  chemistry  has  done  immense 
service  to  the  farming  community  ;  but  it  ia 
quite  as  certain  that  had  there  been  a  little 
more  care  exercised  by  those  who  hastily 
drew  conclusions^   much   more  good  would 
have  arisen  from  the  knowledge  imparted  by 
agricultural  chemists.    Every  year,  however, 
removes  some  of  the  early  errors^  and  experi- 
ments made  on  a  large  scale  by  a  class  of 
wealthy  agriculturists  who  can  afford  it,  add 
every  season  to  the  ''  knowledqe''  which,  to 
the  agricultural  as  well  as  the  political  and 
social  world,  ^<is  power." 
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We  are  just  now  running  our  eyes  over 
some  very  useful  memoranda,  and  picking  out 
a  bit  here  and  there, — some  for  information, 
some  to  exemplify  our  opinions. 

SUSTAINIKG  POWER  OF  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

The  following  quantities  are  equrd  in  nutri- 
tive qualities  for  cattle  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  is 
as  nutritive  as  the  other  all  through  : — 


125  lbs.  pea  straw. 
200  lbs  new  potatoes. 
250  lbs.  cabbage. 
275  lbs.  carrots. 
300  lbs.  barley  straw. 
300  lbs.  oat  straw. 
400  lbs.  old  potatoes. 
450  lbs.  wheat  straw. 
474  lbs.  green  clover. 
500  lbs.  turnips. 


33  lbs.  oil  cake. 
40  lbs.  beans. 
40  lbs.  peas. 
40  lbs.  wheat. 
40  lbs.  vetch  hay. 
55  lbs.  Indian  corn. 
55  lbs.  barley. 
57^  lbs.  oats. 
901bs.good  cloverhay. 
100  lbs.  good  meadow 
hay. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  supplying  the 
earth  with  the  food  for  the  next  crop,  we  are 
told  by  Professor  Flayfair,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, **  The  best  manure  for  plants  is  always 
found  to  be  that  of  the  animals  which  feed 
upon  them  ;  for,''  he  says,  ''  the  excrements 
of  animals  must  contain  many  of  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  food  they  eat,  and  there- 
fore must  be  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
the  same  food."  But,  we  are  informed,  the 
wheat-crop  fully  matured  will  take  from  the 
ground  per  acre,  potash  6  lbs.,  soda  6^  lbs., 
lime  12|lb8.,  magnesia  3|  lbs.,  silica  136^  lbs.; 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese^  a  very 
little  ;  sulphuric  acid  2|  lbs.,  phosphoric  acid 
Sflbe.,  and  chlorine  1^  lbs.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  theory  to  replace  all  these  ingredients 
when  the  wheat  comes  off;  but  this  is  not 
exactly  the  point  recommended.  The  author 
of  the  Manual  of  Field  Gardening  says, 
''Articles  that  furnish  these  ingredients  are 
previous  applications  of  lime ;  things  contain- 
ing potash  promoting,  as  they  do,  the  solu- 
biUty  of  the  silica  of  the  soil,  which,  in  grain 
crops,  appears  to  be  the  leading  ingredient; 
top-dressings  of  salts  of  ammonia  and  things 
that  contain  nitrogen  ;  (it  does  not  appear  from 
the  analysis  that  nitrogen  is  withdrawn  by 
the  wheat-crop,  though  we  are  taught  else- 
where that  it  is  "  the  grain-perfecting  agent**), 
rape-dust;  salts  of  soda;  ako  domestic  guano, 
native  guano,  &c.  have  been  found  of  great 
advantage  in  certain  cases,  the  two  latter  con- 
tributing a  good  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
the  grain."  What  we  remark  is,  that  not  one 
word  is  said  about  the  nitrogen  that  the  wheat 
takes  from  the  soil ;  and  yet  an  acre  of  wheat, 
according  to  the  table  we  have  already  given, 
contains  of  nitrogen  88  H>s.  4  oz.  There  is 
the  same  kind  of  vagueness  in  every  analysis ; 
indeed,  scarcely  two  chemists  give  in  the  same 


results,  or  even  resolve  the  subject  into  the 
same  elements  ;  in  short,  not  two  agree  as  to 
the  composition  of  crops  or  manures.  We 
are  informed  that  "  farm-yard  dung  yields  per 
ton, potash  2  lbs.  4 oz.,  soda  lib.  10 qsl, phos" 
phoric  acid  5  lbs.  1  oz.,  sulphuric  acid  1  lb. 
4oz.,  chlorine  1  lb.  9oz."  The  same  authority, 
in  another  place,  tells  us,  10  to  15  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure  is  a  proper  dressing  for 
mangold  wurzel;  and  we  take  the  latter  quan- 
tity to  be  an  excellent  proportion  for  it,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  very  heavy  crops  from 
that  dressing.  This,  then,  supplies  according 
to  the  foregoing  analysis,  potash  33|  lbs., 
soda  24  lbs.  6  oz.,  phosphoric  acid  75  lbs. 
15  oz.,  sulphuric  acid  18|  lbs.,  chlorine  23  lbs. 
7  oz.  This  we  get  at  by  multiplying  the  con- 
tents of  1  ton  by  15,  the  number  of  tons 
known  to  be  a  capital  dressing  ;  yet  we  are 
gravely  informed  that  an  acre  of  this  crop 
withdraws  from  the  soil,  potash  493  lbs., 
soda  1,059  lbs.,  lime  95  lbs.,  magnesia  46  lbs., 
silica  35  lbs.,  alumina  7  lbs.,  oxide  of  iron 
19  lbs.,  oxide  of  manganese  17  lbs.,  phosphoric 
acid  56  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid  41  lbs.,  dilorine 
127  lbs. ;  so  that  the  dung  does  not  supply 
much  more  than  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  pot* 
ash  required,  nor  of  soda  more  than  'a  forty- 
second  part ;  sulphuric  acid  not  half  enough  ; 
chlorine  not  a  fifth  part ;  to  say  nothing  of 
other^  ingredients,  and  900  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
mention^  in  a  table  already  quoted,  being 
contained  in  an  acre  of  beet.  We  could 
adduce  fifty  instances  of  agricultural  chemists, 
and  writers  quoting  from  them,  differing  widely 
upon  the  facts,  and  making  sad  blunders  in 
the  application  of  them ;  but  all  we  want  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  experimentalists  is 
the  necessity  of  using  their  own  common  sense 
before  they  adopt  any  expensive  measures  of 
(so-called)  economy,  based  on  untried  theories. 
There  are  plenty  of  wealthy  landholders  and 
noble  farmers  to  try  all  the  experiments ;  and 
it  is  far  better  to  let  those  who  can  apply  costly 
means,  and  afford  a  failure,  be  the  forerunners 
in  all  alleged  agricultural  improvements.  We 
should  like  to  see  all  the  great  men  who  speak 
and  write  upon  agricultural  chemistry,  produce 
the  analyses  of  different  professors  a  little  more 
alike  than  we  have  yet  seen  them.  We  should 
like  them  to  be  produced  on  the  same  plan ; 
that  is,  reduced  to  the  same  substances.  If  the 
constituent  parts  of  dung  are  to  be  potash, 
soda,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
chlorine,  let  all  other  manures  be  reduced  to 
whatever  they  may  contain  of  the  same  things^ 
and  add  whatever  else  they  may  contain  also; 
but  let  us  have  no  compounds  of  one  kind  by 
one  chemist,  and  compounds  of  another  kind 
by  another  chemist.  However,  we  must  make 
one  remark  on  the  analysis  of  farm-yard 
manure.     Nothing  can  be  so  unsatisfactory, 
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or  ot  so  little  use  to  anybodj,  because  farm- 
yard dung  differs  in  strength  more  than 
anything  we  know,  according  to  its  con- 
dition ;  and  forty  different  heaps,  in  as  many 
different  yards,  would  be  almost  certain  to  give 
forty  different  results. 


HINTS   TO    SEED    BUYEES. 

Foe  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  know 
old  things.by  their  old  names,  we  would  just 
inform  them  that  the  seed-shops  have  a  dif- 
ferent language  in  which  to  do  business  to 
that  which  they  bad  in  our  younger  days. 
For  instance — 


Monkshood  is  called 
Rose  Campion 
Pimpernel 
Snap  Dragon 
Columbine     . 
Prickly  Poppy 
Swallow  Wort 
Hawkweed 
Cape  Marigold 
Marigold  .     . 
Indian  Shot  . 
Cockscomb     . 
Walltlowcr     . 
Jacobsea    .     . 
Catchfly    .     . 
Egg  Plant 
Feather  Grass 
Nasturtium    . 
Thorn  Apple 
Gourd  • 
Broom  • 


Larkspur 
Pink  . 
Foxglove 
Everlasting  Sunflower. 
Hedge  Mustard  • 
Horn  Poppy  .  . 
Globe  Amaranthus 
Cotton .... 
Sunflower  .  . 
Candy  Tuft  .  . 
Touch-me-not  • 
Sweet  Pea  .  . 
Virginia  Stock  . 
Stocks  (Ten-week) 
Marvel  of  Peru  . 
Tobacco  .  .  . 
Poppy  .... 
Winter  Cherry  . 
Persicaria .  .  . 
Purslane  •  .  • 
Cinquefoil  .  • 
Venus's  Looking-glass . 
Mignonette  . 
Palma  Christi 
Stone  Crop    . 


Aconitum. 

Agrostemma. 

AnagalHs. 

AnUrrhinum. 

Aquilegia. 

Argemone. 

Asclepias. 

Borkhausia. 

Calendula. 

Tagetes. 

Canna  indica. 

Celosia. 

Cheiranthus. 

Senecio. 

Silene. 

Solanum. 

Stipa. 

Tropseolum  majus. 

Datura. 

Cucurbita. 

Cytisus. 

Delphinium. 

Dianthus. 

Digitalis. 

Elichrysum. 

Erysimum. 

Glaucium. 

Gomphrena. 

Gossypium. 

Helianthus. 

Iberis. 

Impatiens. 

Lathyrus  odoratus. 

Malcomia. 

Mathiola  annua. 

Mirabilis. 

Nicotiana. 

Papaver. 

Physalis. 

Polygonum. 

Portulaca. 

Potentilla. 

Prismatocarpus . 

Reseda. 

Ricinus. 

Sedum. 


Now  these  things  having,  with  a  few  more, 
been  familiar  as  household  words  to  every- 
body who  had  a  rod  of  ground  to  sow  once 
a-year,  it  is  quite  necessary  our  unlearned 
readers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  by  which  the  same  things  are  now 
represented  on  the  packets  sold  at  the  shops. 
We  may  buy  twenty-four  kinds  of  seeds,  com- 
prising all  the  most  popular,  and  yet  miss 
the  mignonette,  sweet  peas,  stocks,  candy  tuft, 
cockscomb,  egg  plant,  and  not  dream  that 
we  have  them  in  Reseda,  Lathyrus,  Mathiola, 
Iberis,  Celosia,  and  Solanum.  The  great 
effort  to  bring  everything  under  its  botanical 
name  may  induce  some  to  buy  old  things  with 
new  names,  thinking  they  have  really  new 
things ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  trade.  It  is  a  kind  of  affecta- 
tion not  popular.  Thousands  even  now  only 
know  these  flowers  by  their  old  names,  and 
consequently  feel  altogether  puzzled  when 
they  receive  papers  of  seed  that  they  never 
heard  of.  We  grant  that  "  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  but  under  another 
name  people  would  not  seek  to.smell  it.  On 
this  account,  we  earnestly  entreat  all  seeds- 
men to  follow  the  example  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  this  particular,  and  have  the 
English  and  well-undersfood  name,  as  well 
as  the  botanical  jargon,  pjMnted  or  very  legibly 
written  on  the  paper.  4We  have  seen  persons 
of  the  middle  dass,  well  educated  in  English, 
and  moving  in  good, society,  but  who  never 
dreamed  that  Aquilegia  was  columbine,  that 
Cheiranthus  was  the. wallflower,  or  that  Tro- 
psBolnm  majus  was  the  common  nasturtium. 
To  botanical  people  this  may  seem  all  very 
strange ;  and  to  thousands  of  liberal  jog- 
trotting  solid  tradesmen  the  botanical  names 
appear  quite  as  strange ;  so  that  they  should 
never  appear  without  the  English  ones  an- 
nexed. Indeed,  the  English  ones  ought  to 
stand  first. 


BOX   EDGINGS. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiKa  many  writers  object  to 
box  edgings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
are  superior  in  appearance  to  all  others  com- 
posed of  plants,  and  only  give  place  to  that 
which  is  not  yet  much  known,  edges  of  green 
glass.  We  will  concede  at  once  the  fact  that 
a  gentleman  may  order  a  box  edging,  and  have 
a  very  ugly  affair  ;  we  will  not  deny  that  we 
have  seen  them  so  badly  formed  and  planted 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  condemn  them, 
were  it  not  that  we  know  how  they  ought  to  be 
done,  and  can  do  them  ;  but,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  new  race  of  gardeners,  highly 
recommended  by  public  bodies,  seem  totally 
incapable  of  doing  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
any  of  those  groundworks  which  we  have 
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always  considered  the  yery  foundation  quali- 
ties of  a  good  gardener.  We  have  even  seen 
writings  in  which  the  very  directions  for 
forming  box  edgings  were  altogether  wrong  ; 
80  wrong  that  we  could  defy  the  writers  to 
carry  out  their  own  directions  and  have  a 
good  piece  of  workmanship,  for  such  it  is. 
The  requisites  for  a  good  box  edging  are, 
first,  that  the  box  shall  be  all  the  same  height 
and  width  ;  second,  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and,  consequently,  the  surface  of  the 
box  above  it,  shall  be  all  perfectly  level ; 
thirdly,  that  the  gravel  outside  and  the  soil 
inside  shall  be  even,  not  one  higher  than  the 
other  ;  lastly,  that  the  figure,  whatever  it  may 
be,  shall  in  all  respects  be  accurate.  J£  a 
straight  line,  there  shall  not  be  a  perceptible 
bend  in  it ;  if  circular,  it  shall  be  an  easy, 
uninterrupted  sweep,  mathematically  correct, 
at  least  so  much  so  that  the  eye  shall  not 
detect  any  deviation.  The  trial  of  skill  is  in 
the  formation  of  a  geometrical  garden,  and 
not  one  gardener  in  twenty  can  do  this  pro- 
perly ;  btit^  as  we  shall  not  go  into  the  forma- 
tion of  these  gardens  at  present,  we  will  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  a  straight  line,  the  simplest 
of  all  the  forms,  because  a  line  properly 
stretched  makes  it. 

The  preparation  for  box  edging  is  digging, 
breaking  all  the  lumps,  and  levelling ;  the 
ground  on  both  sides  <|^  the  proposed  line  must 
be  trodden  down  firm,  or  heavily  rolled,  so 
that  the  surface  may  be  right  as  to  the  level 
it  is  to  be  left,  and  the  soil  of  a  like  hardness, 
to  hold  its  form  when  cut  Now  stretch  the 
line  quite  tight  and  close  to  the  surface  ;  with  , 
your  spade  sloping  a  little  away  from  you, 
you  have  to  cut  down  the  soil  so  that  the 
corner  of  it  that  you  leave  shall  be  close  to 
the  tight  line,  not  leaving  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
oh  the  outside  of  the  line,  nor  cutting  any 
underneath  it.  Many  people  chalk  the  line, 
and  make  a  mark,  and  cut  the  soil  to  the 
chalk  ;  but,  for  anything  straight,  the  line  is 
simple  enough,  and  soon  done :  this,  cut  with 
the  spade,  slopes  towards  the  path,  of  course, 
and  to  retain  the  bank  which  you  form  you 
pull  the  earth  which  you  shave  off  towards 
the  centre  of  the  path ;  the  bank,  therefore, 
ought  to  exhibit  a  smooth  sloping  side,  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  with  the  loose  mould  in 
front  of  it ;  the  top  ought  to  be  the  flat  part 
of  the  bed  which  is  to  be  edged.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  box  is  another  part  of  the 
work  requiring  some  nicety  :  the  edging  can 
hardly  be  too  narrow,  so  that  the  box  requires 
to  be  torn  to  pieces,  such  pieces  having  roots 
to  them  and  hearts  to  them,  and  the  tops  should 
be  cut  square  ;  all  the  plants  ought  to  be  the 
same  size  as  to  thickness,  though  some  may 
spread  out  wider  than  others.  The  roots, 
which  are  in  general  of  all  manner  of  lengths, 


have  also  to  be  trimmed  up,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  placed.  Now  you  may  begin  placing 
the  plants  side  by  side,  perfectly  close ;  pat 
one  inch  above  the  top  surface,  and  no  more^ 
and  as  each  plant  is  placed  with  one  hand, 
draw  the  loose  earth  up  against  it  with  the 
other,  pressing  it  so  as  to  hold  it  there.  If 
this  is  done  properly,  the  box  is  all  held  in  its 
place  by  being  banked  up,  and  shows  a  level 
top.  When  the  gravel  comes  to  be  put  in^e 
path,  it  is  filled  in  exactly  level  with  the  soil 
the  other  side  of  the  box,  so  that  the  box  is 
an  inch  high.  If  here  and  there  a  bit  stands 
up  a  trifle  higher,  take  it  off  with  the  edging 
shears,  that  it  may  be  as  even  as  a  die.  In 
forming  any  other  flgures,  the  levelling,  press- 
ing, and  smoothing,  must  be  the  same,  but 
the  figure  has  to  be  scratched  out  upon  the 
soil ;  circles,  or  portions  of  circles,  have  only 
to  be  made  by  a  point  of  anything  having  a 
loop  of  line  over  it,  and  the  line  is  put  over 
a  stake  fixed  somewhere  so  as  to  make  the 
line  come  where  you  wish  it ;  but  once  having 
marked  the  place,  you  form  your  bank  just  in 
the  same  way,  and  your  box  cannot  form  a 
wrong  figure,  because  the  bank  in  slope  ought 
to  be  too  firm  to  give  way  easily,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  box  against  a  firm  place  of  a 
right  figure  must  force  it  into  the  proper  form. 
These  box  edgings  are  exceedingly  neat 
directly  they  are  finished,  but  they  thicken 
the  very  first  season  of  growth,  and  grow  a 
little  uneven  at  top ;  but  this  unevenness  may 
be  regulated  as  often  as  you  please  with  the 
scissors  or  shears,  for  box  sustains  no  harm 
from  clipping  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Box, 
to  be  neat,  must  be  always  kept  well  down  ; 
if  it  gets  too  high  it  conceals  the  beauty  of 
the  border  ;  however  thick  it  may  be  allowed 
to  get,  it  must  not  get  high.  Box  takes  most 
harm  from  the  sweeping  of  gravel  walks  ;  the 
leaves  are  rubbed  off  by  the  broom,  the  box 
gets  naked  at  the  bottom,  and  very  soon  ex- 
hibits gaps  which  destroy  all  its  beauty,  and 
get  for  it  a  bad  name  ;  but  the  broom  has  no 
business  near  the  box,  which  should  be  green 
to  the  bottom,  and  never  show  a  stem  ;  nor  is 
it  the  nature  of  box  to  do  so,  unless  damaged, 
as  we  have  already  described,  by  the  sweeping 
of  the  paths.  Some  persons  kill  the  weeds  in 
the  gravel  walk  with  salt ;  this  will  in  time  be 
washed  to  the  roots  of  the  box,  and  kill  that 
also  :  otiiers  water  gravel  walks  with  salt  and 
water  to  kill  worms  ;  this  is  also  fatal,  and  the 
fruits  are  large  patches  of  dead  bo^E,  increasing 
in  quu:itity  almost  every  time  you  look  at  it. 
Were  it  not  for  the  damagedoneto  box-edgings, 
they  would  be  the  most  compact  and  elegant 
of  all  subjects  to  mark  out  the  edges  of  beds 
and  borders.  But  there  are  cases  in  which 
box  would  be  out  of  place :  the  edges  of 
borders  next  the  carriage  road  should  be  grass 
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a  foot  wide,  for  it  is  the  onlj  proper  match 
for  lawn  ;  and  wherever  there  are  clumps  or 
borders  connected  with  lawns,  there  ought  to 
be  the  same  uniform  width  of  grass  next  the 
road.  Box  is  only  fit  for  the  edges  of  beds 
in  a  flower  garden ;  geometrical  gardens 
should  have  box  edges,  and  that  there  may  be 
uniformity,  there  ought  to  be  only  one  width 
of  path,  so  that  the  box  edging  may  always  be 
the  same  distance  from  its  neighbour  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  path.     Geometrical  gar- 


dens require  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
of  path,  and  however  this  path  may  be  de- 
signed, it  ought  in  no  place  or  part  to  be 
wider  or  narrower.  It  requires  some  inge- 
nuity to  preserve  this  uniform  width,  but  it 
must  be  done  to  make  the  design  perfect. 
In  these  matters  there  is  no  substitute  for 
box,  unless  it  were  glass  edgings,  so  contrived 
as  to  be  laid  down  in  small  bits,  that  any  figure 
required  might  be  formed  without  corners  or 
awkward  bends. 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DISEASE  IN  THE  POTATO  EXAMINED. 


It  would  seem  to  form  the  whole  business 
of  life  with  some  journalists,  to  rake  up  all  the 
information  that  can  tend  to  excite  alarm,  and 
to  treat  such  evidence  as  if  it  were  of  more 
than  its  real  importance.  Hence,  we  find  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  extracts  from 
twenty  or  thirty  letters,  announcing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  the  potato  crop; 
and  the  journalist  absolutely  seems  to  revel  in 
the  intelligence.  We  can  almost  imagine 
that  we  see  him  rolling  about  among  the 
letters  like  a  cat  in  a  mint  bed,  as  if  he  could 
not  have  enough  of  them.  We  do  not  object 
to  a  man  having  his  hobby, — we  only  wish 
to  caution  the  public  against  any  supposition 
that  it  is  of  consequence.  One  journalist 
seems  to  luxuriate  in  all  the  accounts  of  the 
cholera,  and  ransacks  every  continental  and 
oriental  newspaper  for  "cases  and  rumours 
of  cases .**  Another  gloats  on  murders  in  Ire- 
land and  signs  of  rebellion,  and  scrapes  toge- 
ther every  morsel  of  such  news  that  can  be 
got  from  the  Hibernian  columns.  A  third, 
like  Dr.  Smee's  aphis  vastator,  and  the  fungus 
which  distinguishes  the  afiected  plants,  seems 
to  have  actually  lived  upon  the  potato  disease; 
but  let  us,  after  admitting  that  there  is  and 
was  and  always  will  be  a  disease  among 
potatoes,  as  well  as  the  fly  among  the  turnips, 
and  the  smut  on  wheat,  see  how  much  the 
alarming  news  is  worth,  according  to  the 
frightful  accounts  in  the  journal  in  question. 

Say,  the  journal  has  seven  thousand  sub- 
scribers, and  being  a  paper  written  especially 
for  a  class  which  grows  potatoes,  no  better 
authority  could  be  had  for  the  extent  of  the 
disease.  Some  of  these  papers  are  read  by  a 
score  people,  and  if  we  allow  each  to  be  only 
seen  by  three,  we  may  calculate  at  least  on 
twenty  thousand  readers. 

The  eager  anxiety  to  publish  news  of  the 
potato  disease,  has  induced  as  eager  an  anxiety 
to  conmiunicate  it;  and  therefore  we  need 
scarcely  any  better  evidence  of  the  extent  than 
the  news  of  it  raked  up  from  these  twenty 
thousand  witnesses.  Well,  put  it  at  the  most, 
fifty  of  these  have  discovered  the  disease — just 
a  four-hundredth  part     We  will  suppose  that 


none  of  these  fifty  are  alarmists,  and  therefore 
that  they  have  not  exaggerated  matters,  and 
that  they  are  all  average  growers  ;  that  is, 
that  they  grow  upon  the  average  as  many  as 
others.  Well,  if  none  of  them  saved  a  single 
potato,  one  four-hundredth  part  of  the  potato 
crop  is  condemned,  but  not  one-half  will  be 
affected,  not  even  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  and  if  so,  only  an  eight-hundredth 
part  of  the  crop  is  lost.  We  only  mention 
this  to  show  the  public  the  extreme  folly  of 
attributing  any  weight  to  these  collectors  of 
the  doleful. 

Before  we  had  any  scientific  alarmists,  to 
put  a  mysterious  face  upon  these  casual 
visitations,  which  almost  alone  check  the 
ambition  of  man  and  teach  him  his  nothing- 
ness, we  had  the  rust  and  the  smut  and  the 
fly  and  mildew  and  sundry  other  fatal  enemies 
to  our  crops,  and  regarded  them  as  serious 
losses  ;  but  now  that  scientific  men  want  to 
show  off  their  knowledge  by  discussions  and 
theories  and  dogmas,  to  account  for  visitations 
of  that  nature,  we  are  pestered  with  tlie  most 
hideous  accounts  of  the  disorders  first,  that 
we  may  afterwards  hear  the  causes  explained. 
The  potato  was  doomed  as  a  vegetable; 
scientific  men  strongly  recommended  its 
abandonment  for  something  else.  Two  abun- 
dant potato  harvests  have  falsified  their  pre- 
dictions ;  a  third,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  has 
been  not  only  bountiful  but  of  matchless 
quality  on  the  whole  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
contempt  which  common-sense  people  have 
for  science,  there  is  so  large  a  quantity 
planted  in  spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary, 
that  if  one-half  the  late  potatoes  fail  and  are 
lost,  there  will  be  abundance  still.  Becollect, 
that  if  all  the  bits  of  intelligence  be  scraped 
together  from  all  the  papers,  and  it  should 
appear  that  a  thousand  growers  are  suffering, 
it  would  only  be  a  ten-hundredth  part  of  the 
million  that  is  growing  them.  And  there  is 
no  fear  but  that  everybody  who  can  find  a 
plant  mildewed,  will  forthwith  furnish  some 
hungry  disease-patronizer  with  his  full,  true, 
and  particular  account.  We  only  hope  and 
trust  that  it  may   not  spread  so  fatally  in 
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Ireland  as  it  did  in  1846 ;  but  thousands  of 
tons  of  fine  potatoes  were  harvested  without 
a  word  being  said  about  them,  though  every 
failure  was  carefully  recorded,  to  influence 
the  markets  by  the  general  alarm  created, 
until  the  holders  knew  not  how  to  ask  enough, 
and  overstored  their  market,  saddled  at  last 
with  thousands  of  tons  that  were  consigned 
to  the  pigs  and  cattle. 

There  is  to  our  mind  a  wickedness  in  all 
endeavours  to  alarm  the  public  :  gross  exag- 
geration is  catching  ;  nothing  so  true  as  the 
old  saying,  "a  story  never  loses  by  carrying." 
It  is  the  crying  evil  of  all  journalists,  that 
they  overdo  everything;  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  public  that  they  believe  one-half  that  is 
written.  We  are  inclined  to  admit  the  potato 
disease  is  worse  than  it  really  is  ;  we  will  say 
it  may  increase,  and  be  five  times  as  bad  as 
the  alarmists  say  it  is,  and  even  then  there 
will  be  no  scarcity.  It  falls  severely  on 
individuals  whose  crops  are  affected,  just  as 
mildew  upon  wheat,  or  a  flood  that  sweeps 
away  a  crop  of  mown  hay ;  but  the  markets  of 
the  world  have  no  sympathy  for  individual 
loss.  If  the  newspapers  in  general  lend  them- 
selves to  the  alarmists,  and  copy  from  the  class 
papers,  they  may  frighten  ^e  public  into 
buying  and  raise  the  price;  but  the  public  will ' 
be  foolish  indeed,  if  with  bread  at  sixpence 
a  loaf  they  buy  a  single  pound  of  potatoes  at 
an  advanced  price.  A  family  may  live  on 
bread  as  well  as  potatoes  for  their  vegetable 
diet,  and  green  vegetables  are  cheap  enough 
in  all  conscience  ;  it  would  be  next  to  mad- 
ness to  pay  a  shilling  a  hundred-weight  more 
for  potatoes  than  their  proportionate  value. 
Leave  those  who  hold  up  for  price  with  their 
potatoes  on  their  hands ;  they  will  soon  cease 
to  rely  on  the  alarmists  for  an  advance. 

WHY  GARDENING  PRODUCES  PLEASURE. 

How  many  thousand  persons  who  have 
retired  from  the  turmoil  of  business,  derive 
their  principal  comfort  and  recreation  from 
their  garden?  How  many  owe  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  under  Providence,  to  the 
air  and  exercise  they  take  in  their  various 
garden  operations  ?  How  many  thousand 
mechanics,  who  are  many  hours  a- day  breath- 
ing the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  manufac- 
tories, fly  to  their  little  gardens,  and  find  rest  in 
the  '*  change  of  work,"  that  in  their  case  is 
indeed  "  a  holiday?"  We  might  go  on  ask- 
ing questions  of  this  nature  to  fill  a  volume, 
and  idl  the  answers  would  favour  gardening. 
Every  one  admits  that  gardening  has  charms 
which  scarcely  any  other  recreation  possesses; 
but  this  is  easily  explained.  It  gratifies  more 
senses  than  any  thing  else.  Music  charms 
the  ear,  but  the  garden  furnishes  gratification 


to  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth— the  most  deli- 
cious fruits ;  the  most  sweet  and  aromatic 
perfumes ;  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  Here 
the  garden  outstrips  all  ordinary  sources  of 
delight,  and  the  seasons  constantly  change  the 
aspect.  As  one  thing  declines,  another  takes 
its  place :  one  series  of  luscious  fruits,  brilliant 
flowers,  and  sweet  perfumes  gives  place  to 
another,  so  that  neither  of  them  palls  the  ap- 
petite. But  there  is  another  charm  in  the 
garden :  you  may  enjoy  in  it  solitude  or 
company  ; — yon  may  study  nature  in  perfee- 
fection.  There  are  a  thousand  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence to  be  found  in  gardens,  from  the  neat 
well-kept  garden  of  the  cottager,  who  has  his 
fruit  and  flowers  in  abundance  and  variety,  to 
the  gorgeous  establishments  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  country,  which  are  like  fairy  land : 
there  may  not  be  two  alike,  but  all  are  attrac- 
tive, all  possess  the  means  of  pleasing  who- 
ever sets  foot  within  theoL  But,  if  such 
pleasure  may  be  derived  from  merely  visiting  a 
garden,  how  much  more  satisfaction  do  we 
derive,  when  we  see  in  each  beauty  the  result 
of  our  own  labour,  or  our  own  direction! 
Who  is  there  that  does  not,  more  or  less,  exult 
in  the  production  of  his  own  garden  ?  And 
be  it  known,  that  the  denizens  of  great  towns 
know  not  tlie  luxuries  to  be  found  among 
vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden.  It  is  on^ 
those  who  have  tasted  fresh  picked  beans  and 
peas,  cabbages  newly  cut,  carrots  and  turnips 
just  pulled,  that  can  tell  of  the  superiority 
over  those  that  have  been  sweating  in  large 
bulk  for  many  hours  on  their  way  from  the 
garden  to  the  market,  and  withering  in  the  sun 
after  their  arrival:  there  is  no  comparison. 
In  this  enjoyment  the  humble  cottager,  with 
his  few  rods  of  ground,  surpasses  even  the 
wealthy  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  towns  and 
trust  to  markets.  He  who  is  his  own  gar- 
dener, and  only  now  and  then  employs  a 
gardener,  finds  healthful  exercise  from  the 
moment  he  rises  till  his  breakfast  time  ;  or,  if 
he  feels  so  inclined,  he  may  simply  take  the 
air  without  the  labour;  but  even  the  labour  is 
sweetened  by  the  result  of  it.  No  class  feel 
this  so  much  as  the  cottager,  who  works  or 
attends  all  day  at  his  service,  and  goes  to 
his  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  mak- 
ing it  yield  him  a  gratifying  change  of  labour, 
and  a  profitable  addition  to  his  food.  Thou- 
sands who  would  find  it  difficult  to  live  on 
their  scanty  earnings  without  a  garden,  enjoy 
actual  luxuries  as  the  compensation  for  their 
labour  in  one ;  and  it  is  a  sorry  circum- 
stance, that  millions  pent  up  in  towns  have 
not  a  bit  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  there- 
fore suffer  the  privation  of  many  comforts 
which  the  garden  would  produce  them.  Bat 
this  is  not  all ;  how  are  the  mechanics  to 
spend  their  evenings  ?     They  must  go  some- 
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wbere.  Home,  with  half-a-dozen  squalling 
children  about  them,  ib  not  the  place  thej 
would  seek ;  society  thej  want,  and  they  look 
for  it  at  the  beer-shop,  or  the  public-house. 
The  greater  portion  of  such  men  remain  poor 
and  penniless  all  their  lives ;  they  have  never 
a  shilling  before  hand,  because  they  waste 
money  when  they  do  not  earn  it ;  and  as  they 
spend  all  they  can  get,  they  have  no  incentive 
to  creditable  exertion.  They  never  look  to 
the  means  of  buying  clothes  either  for  them- 
selves or  children,  until  the  last  moment; 
they  are,  consequently,  always  poorly  clad,  be 
their  earnings  what  they  may.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  all  these  men  were  suddenly  pro- 
vided with  a  garden  they  would  be  as  suddenly 
economical  and  industrious,  but  that  had  they 
possessed  one,  not  one  in  ten  would  have  been 
so  lost ;  and  were  they  removed  from  all  their 


old  associates,  many  of  them  would  find  that 
comfort  in  their  garden,  and  that  satisfaction 
when  they  went  to  rest,  which  they  never 
experienced  after  the  most  agreeable  of  their 
evenings  in  a  public-house.  Let  all  those, 
then,  who  can  appreciate  a  garden,  look  upon 
it  as  the  regeneration  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
antidote  to  the  beer-house,  the  greatest  of  all 
inducements  to  industry  and  economy,  and 
with  this  impression  promote  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  power  the  providing  of  gardens 
for  the  industrious  classes.  Much  as  this  has 
been  done  in  some  localities,  it  is  not  yet 
appreciated  as  it  should  be ;  thousands  of  acres 
might  be  allotted  with  advantage.  If  it  be 
objected  that  there  is  no  land  in  towns,  there 
is  plenty  outside  of  towns ;  and  if  men  can 
walk,  as  many  do,  some  miles  to  work,  they 
can  walk  a  mile  or  two  for  pleasure. 
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This  belongs  to  a  large  family  of  small 
plants,  distinguished  chiefly  for  the  greatest 
of  all  the  defects  that  detract  from  the  value  of 
garden  plants, — the  extreme  flimsiness  of  the 
petals,  and  the  consequent  rapid  decay  of  the 
flowers.  This  fault  is  in  part  compensated 
for  by  the  abundance  of  bloom  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  best  of  them  that  places  it 
before  the  common  field  poppy.  However,  as 
a  tribe  of  plants  which  some  honour  by  giving 
a  place  in  collections,  and  others  make  appear 
important  by  devoting  a  large  space  in  their 
catalogues,  we  shall  notice  them  at  some 
length.  They  reqqire  a  dry  situation,  and 
therefore  flourish  best  on  high  dry  banks,  or 
rock-work.  They  want  shelter,  and  suffer 
from  moisture.  Let  the  necessary  conditions, 
then,  be  complied  with,  and  they  will  not  fail 
Like  all  large  families,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  some  of  the  members  : 
they  are  far  too  much  alike  to  be  distinguished 
by  ordinary  observers.  However,  as  they 
comprise  annuals,  evergreens,  and  various 
colours,  we  here  enumerate  the  principal 
species  and  varieties  known  among  botanists. 

DESGIUPTrVE   LIST   OF   HELIAKTHEMUHS. 

Helianthemum  acuminatum^  Fersoon  (acu- 
minate Sun  Rose). — A  small  evergreen  under- 
shrub,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  erect  branches, 
long -stalked,  hairy,  oblong  leaves,  with  re  vo- 
lute margins  and  loose  racemes  of  yellow 
leaves.  Native  of  Nice.  Introduced  in  1820. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  the  Cistus 
serpvUifolius  (Balbis). 

JUelianthemum  agyptiacum.  Miller  (B^gyp- 
tian  Sun  Rose). — A  hardy  annual,  with  erect 
downy  stems,  six  or  eight  inches  high ;  linear 
oblong  leaves,  greyish  beneath,  with  revolute 
margins ;  small  yellow  flowers.    Native  of 
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Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1764.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  the 
Cistus  €egyptiacu4  (LinnsBUs). 

Helianthemum  algarvense^  Dunal  (Algarve 
Sun  Rose). — A  branching  evergreen  under- 
shrub,  growing  three  feet  high,  with  stalkless 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  somewhat  hairy,  and 
deep  yellow  flowers,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  Rather  tender.  Native 
of  Portugal,  in  the  Algarves.  Introduced  in 
1800.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  Called 
also  Cistus  algarvensis  (Sims). 

Helianthemum  alpestre^  Dunal  (Alpine  Sun 
Rose). — A  small  procumbent  evergreen  suf- 
fruticose  plant,  with  hairy  branches,  oblong- 
elliptic,  somewhat  glabrous  leaves,  and  elegant 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  on  rocks.  Introduced 
in  1818.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is 
the  Cistus  alpestris  (Crantz),  and  C  oelan" 
dicus  (Jacquin). 

Helianthemum  alyssoides^  Yentenat  (alys- 
sum-like  Sun  Rose). — ^Anerectmuch-branched 
evergreen  undershrub,  growing  three  feet  high, 
with  hoary  branches,  hairy  oblong-ovate 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender. 
Native  of  France  and  Spain.  Uncertain  when 
introduced.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Called  Cistus  alyssoides  (Lamarck). 

Helianthemum  Andersoni^  Sweet  (Ander- 
son's Sun  Rose). — ^A  small  procumbent  ever- 
green suffruticose  plant,  with  ascending  hoary 
branches,  oblong-lanceolate  greyish  leaves, 
and  variable  coloured  flowers,  some  being 
bright  yellow,  others  pale  straw  colour,  on 
the  same  branch.  A  hybrid  raised  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1823.  Flowers 
from  May  to  October.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
and  seeds  freely. 

Helianthemum  ardbicum,  Fersoon  (Arabian 
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Sun  Rose).— A  small  twiggy  trailing  plant, 
growing  nearly  a  foot  high,  with  hairy  ascend- 
ent stems,  alternate  linear -oblong  hairy 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Arabia, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Introduced  before  1826. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  also  known 
as  Cistus  arahicus  (Linnaaus),  Cferrugineus 
(Lamarck),  C.  Sam  (Bertoloni),  and  S.  rwct- 
dulum  (Steven). 

Helianthemum  atripUcifolium^  Willdenow 
(orache-leaved  Sun  Rose). — An  erect  ever- 
green undershrub,  growing  three  or  four  feet 
high,  with  whitish  brandies,  broad -ovate 
leprous  downy  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1656.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  This  is  the  Cistus  atri- 
jiUcifoUus  (Lamarck). 

Aeliantliemtim  harhatumy  Persoon  (bearded 
racemed  Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  under- 
shrub, growing  about  a  foot  high,  with 
numerous  erect  hairy  branches,  hairy  leaves 
(lower  ones  roundish -ovate,  upper  ones  ellip- 
tical), and  long  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
in  1820.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
the  Cistus  hatha tiLS  (Lamarck). 

JELelianthemum  Barrelieri^  Tenore  (Bar- 
relier's  Sun  Rose).  —  An  erect  evergreen 
undershrub,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  pubes- 
cent branches,  linear-oblong  pubescent  leaves, 
re  volute  and  ciliated  at  the  margin,  and  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August.     Rather  tender. 

Helianthemum  hrasiliensey  Persoon  (Bra- 
zilian Sun  Rose). — ^An  undershrub  scarcely 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  hairy  almost  herba- 
ceous branchlets,  stalkless  hairy  ovate-oblong 
leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Brazil. 
Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Known  as  the  Cistus  hrasiliefisis 
(Lamarck),  and  C  altemifolius  (Vahl). 

Helianthemum  canariense^  Willdenow  (Ca- 
nary Island  Sun  Rose). — A  small  trailing 
undershrub,  with  downy  hoary  branches, 
ovate-elliptic  downy  leaves,  hoary  beneath, 
and  erect  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  the  Canary  Island.  Intro- 
duced in  1790.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  the  Cistus  canartensis  (Jacquin),  and 
H.  canescens  (Moench), 

Heliantliemum  canadense,  Michauz  (Cana- 
dian Sun  Rose), — An  erect  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  hairy 
branches,  oblong-lanceolate  hairy  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Canada  and  Caro- 
lina. Introduced  in  1799.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  the  Cistus  canadensis 
(Willdenow). 

Helianthemum  candidum.  Sweet  (white- 
leaved  Sun  Rose), — An  erect  much-branched 


evergreen  undershrub,  growing  about  three 
feet  high,  with  whitened  branches,  obovate- 
lanceolat'C  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base,  and 
white  on  both  sides,  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
marked  with  a  dark  velvety  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  Native  of  Spain.  Introdaoed 
before  1826.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Rather  tender. 

Helianthemum  canescens.  Sweet  (hoary- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  diffuse-growing 'pro- 
cumbent sub-evergreen  suffrutieose  plant, 
with  ascending  hoary  branches,  flat  ovate- 
oblong  leaves  (upper  ones  lanceolate),  hoaiy 
beneath,  and  beautiful  large  reddish-crimson 
flowers,  the  petals  having  each  a  small  orange- 
coloured  spot  at  their  base.  Origin  unknown. 
Cultivated  before  1826.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August.   One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genas. 

Helianthemum  canum,  Dunal  (hoary  Sun 
Rose). — A  small  procumbent  evergreen  suf- 
frutieose plant,  with  hoary  ascendent  stems, 
obovate  or  elliptic  hairy  and  hoary  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  England  and  of  tlie  south  of  France  and 
Germany.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  ia 
the  Cistus  eanus  (Jacquin),  and  the  C.  angli- 
cus  (LinnsBus). 

Helianthemum  carolinianumy  Michaux 
(Carolinian  Sun  Rose). — ^An  erect  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  nearly  a  foot  high,  with 
hairy  obovate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1823.     Flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Helianthemum  cheiranthoides,Persoon  (wall- 
flower-like Sun  Rose). — An  erect  branched 
evergreen  undershrub  of  three  feet  high,  with 
hoary  branches,  oblong-lanceolate  hoary  leaves, 
tapering  to  the  footstalk,  and  handsome  yellow 
flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain. 
Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Called  also  Cistus  cheiranthaides 
(Lamarck),  and  C,  elangatus  (Vahl). 

Helianthemum  cinereum,  Persoon  (grey* 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  small  branching  ever- 
green suffrutieose  plant,  growing  a  foot  high, 
with  hoary  branches,  ovate  downy  and  hoary 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers. 
Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain.  Date  of  in- 
troduction not  known.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.     It  is  the  Cistus  cinereus  (Cavanilles). 

Helianthemum  confertum,  Dunal  (crowded- 
flowered  Sun  Rose). — A  small  evergreen  un- 
dershrub, with  branching  downy  stems  a  foot 
high,  lanceolate-elliptical  downy  leaves,  hoary 
beneath,  and  crowded  yellow  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Teneriffe.  Not  known 
when  introduced.   Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Helianthemum  confusum^  Sweet  (confused 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent  evergreen 
suffrutieose  plant,  with  smoothish  branches^  ob- 
long-ovate leaves,  hoary  beneath,  and  delicate 
white  flowers  marked  with  yellow  at  the  bajseof 
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tke  petals.  Native  of  France  and  Spain. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  from  Maj  to 
July.  This  kind  is  sometimes  confused  with 
J£,  poliifoUum. 

JSelianthemum  crassifolium^  Fersoon  (thick- 
leaved  Sun  Bose). — A  low  evergre^i  suffru- 
ticose  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with 
erect  stems,,  the  lower  leaves  ovate,  upper 
ones  linear-oblong,  and  short  racemes  of  yel- 
low flowers.  Bather  tender.  Kative  of  Bai*- 
bary  and  Spain.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July.  It  is  also  known  as  Cistus 
gknicus(DeRfoniaines)f  and  II.Sexte(LagBBCSi), 

HeUantkemfum  croceum^  Fersoon  (saffron- 
coloured  Sun  Bose). — A  low  procumbent 
evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  with  spreading 
somewhat  erect  hoary  branches,  leaves  with 
revolute  margins,  hoary  beneath  (the  lower 
ones  nearly  round,  middle  ones  elliptical, 
upper  ones  lanceolate),  and  large  dark  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  In- 
trodaeed  in  1826.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
A  very  ornamental  species  for  rockwork,  or 
the  flower  border.  It  is  also  known  as  Cistus 
croeeus  (Desfontaines)b  There  are  two  or 
three  slight  varieties. 

HeUanthemum  cupreumy  Sweet  (copper- 
ooloured  Sun  Bose). — A  small  suffruticose 
plant,  with  procumbent  branches,  oblong  lan- 
ceolate hoary  leaves,  hairy  beneath,  and  dark 
copper-coloured  flowers,  with  a  darker  mark 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  hybrid,  raised 
before  1827.    Flowers  from  May  to  August. 

HeUanthemum  denticulatum,  Thibaud  de 
Chaovalon  (tooth-leaved  Sun  Bose).  —A 
hardy  annual,  with  erect  downy  branches  a 
foot  high,  obovate-oblong  leaves,  hoary  be- 
neath, and  yellow  flower^.  Native  of  the 
south  of  Franoe.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Also  called  Cistus  salici- 
folius  (Gouan). 

JSelianthemum  dichotomum,  Dunal  (dicho- 
tomous  Sun  Bose). — A  small  prostrate  ever- 
green suffruticose  plant,  with  smoothish 
dichotomous  branches,  minute  ovate  glabrous 
leaves,  with  revolute  margins  and  slender 
racemes  of  very  sm^U  deep  yellow  flowers. 
Bather  tender.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced 
in  1826.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Known  also  as  Cistus  dicliotamus  (Cavanilles). 

HeUanthemum  diversifoUumy  Sweet  (vari- 
ous-leaved Sun  Bose). — A  small  procumbent 
evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  with  downy  and 
somewhat  erect  branches,  flat,  oval,  or  oblong 
leaves  (upper  ones  linear-lanceolate),  hairy 
above  and  hoary  beneath,  and  rich  dark  pink 
flowers,  with  a  deep  copper-coloured  mark  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Native  country  un- 
known. Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  from 
May  to  July.  There  is  a  fine  variety  called 
multiplex,  with  large  double  deep  purplish-red 
flowers. 


HeUanthemum  ericaideSj  Dunal  (heath-like 
Sun  Bose). — A  small  sub-evergreen  under- 
shrub,  growing  a  foot  and  a  hsJlf  high,  with 
erect  stems,  short  semi-cylindrical  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers.  Bather  tender.  Native  of 
Spain,  and  of  Naples.  Time  of  introduction 
unknown.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  It 
is  the  Cistus  ericoides  (Cavanilles). 

HeUanthemum  eriocaulan,  Dunal  (woolly- 
stemmed  Sun  Bose). — A  hardy  annual,  with 
very  hairy  stems,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  oblong-linear  hairy  leaves,  and  simple 
racemes  of  yellow  spotted  flowers.  Native  of 
France  and  Spain.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August.  It  is  the  Cistus  serrati' 
fiorus  (Lambert)^  and  JET.  semistipulatum 
(Lagasca). 

HeUanthemum  eriosepahn.  Sweet  (woolly 
sepaled  Sun  Bose). — A  small  procumbent 
erergreen  suffruticose  plant,  with  the  branches 
somewhat  hoary  at  the  apex,  lanceolate  hairy 
leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  and  racemes  of 
sulphur  coloured  flowers,  with  a  yellow  mark 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  hybrid,  raised 
before  1828.     Flowers  from  June  to  August. 

HeUanthemumJcetidumy  Fersoon  (fetid  Sun 
Bose). — A  small  evergreen  suffruticose  plant, 
with  procumbent  hairy  branches,  oblong  hairy 
leaves,  and  white  flowers.  A  hybrid,  raised 
before  1800.  Flowers  from  May  to  July.  This 
is  the  Cistus  foslidus  (Jacquin). 

HeUanthemum  formosum^  Dunal  (beautiful 
Sun  Bose). — An  erect  evergreen  undershrub, 
growing  four  feet  high,  with  numerous  hoary 
looking  branches,  obovate  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  fine  yellow  flowers,  with  a  dark  spot  at 
the  base  of  each  petal.  Bather  tender  ;  does 
well  planted  out  in  spring.  Native  of  Portugal. 
Introduced  in  1780.  Flowers  from  May  to 
Ju1y«  Known  also  as  Cistusformosus  (Sims). 
This  bears  seed  freely. 

HeUanthemum  Fumana,  Miller  (Fumana 
Sun  Bose). — A  much  branched  evergreen 
undershrub,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  the 
lower  branches  procumbent,  alternate  linear 
leaves,  with  hairy,  rather  involute  margins, 
and  yellow  flowers  with  ovate  petals.  Native 
of  various  parts  of  Europe.  Introduced  before 
1752.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  often 
confused  with  H,  procumbens.  Also  called 
Cistus  Fumana  (Linnseus).  There  are  three 
varieties,  m4zjus,  mifius,  and  virgatum, 

Heliantliemum  glaucum,  Fersoon  (glaucous 
Sun  Bose) . — Asmall  sufiruticose glaucous  ever- 
green plant,  with  ascendant  hoary  branches, 
roundish  leaves,  (upper  ones  elliptic  or 
lanceolate-oblong),  and  small  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Intro- 
duced in  1815.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
A  desirable  species.  It  is  the  Cistus  glaucus 
(Cavanilles). 

HeUanthemum  globulariafolium,  FersQon 
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(globularia-leaTed  Sun  Rose). — A  berbaceous 
perennial,  growing  six  inches  high,  with 
ascendent  stems,  obtuse  somewhat  spathulate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  yellow  flowers  some- 
times spotted  at  the  base.  Native  of  the  north 
of  Portugal.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in 
July.  Also  called  Citttu  globularutfolms 
(Lamarck). 

Helianihemum  glomeratuvi^  Lagasca  (clus- 
ter-flowered Sun  Rose). — An  erect  branchiug 
evergreen  undershrub,  about  a  foot  high,  with 
greyish  branches,  lanceolate  oblong  leaves, 
tapering  to  the  base,  and  clusters  of  small 
flowers,  often  without  petals.  Rather  tender. 
Native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in  1823. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  This  is  the 
Cistus  ylomerattis  (  Lagasca). 

JEr6/tan<Aemt£7?t^/t£/tno«um,Fer80on(clammy 
Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  undershrub,  grow- 
ing a  foot  high,  with  ascendent  stems,  greyish  ^ 
branches,  linear  clammy  leaves,  with  revolute 
margins,  and  ^erj  small  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  France  and  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1790.  Flowers  from  May  to  September,  which 
is  a  recommendation  ;  the  flowers  soon  fall. 
Also  known  as  Cistus  glutinosus  (Linnseus). 

Jlelianthemum  gra?idiflorum,  De  CandoUe 
(large-flowered  Sun  Rose). — A  small  procum- 
bent evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  growing 
nearly  a  foot  high,  with  hairy  ascending 
branches,  oblong  flattish  somewhat  hairy  leaves, 
and  racemes  of  large  pale  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Introduced  in  1800, 
Flowers  from  June  to  August  It  is  the  Cistus 
grandiflorus  (Scopoli). 

Hdianthemum  guttatum^  Miller  (spotted 
Sun  Rose). — A  hardy  annual  plant,  growing 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  with  oblong  linear 
hoary  leaves,  and  loose  racemes  of  pretty 
yellow  flowers,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  Native  of  Anglesea  and  Jersey, 
and  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  A  very  pretty 
little  object,  also  known  as  Cistus  guttatus 
TLinneeus).  There  are  several  recorded  va- 
rieties : — Columnce  with  en^re  spotted  petals, 
([the  C,  guttatus  of  Smith) ;  CavaniUesii  with 
jagged  spotted  petals,  (the  C  serratus  of 
Cavanilles)  ;  Jjamarchiiy  with  a  small  spot  on 
the  petals  ;  and  some  others. 

Heliantliemum  halimifoUum,  Willdenow 
(sea-purslane  leaved  Sun  Rose). — ^An  erect 
branched  evergreen  undershrub,  growing  three 
feet  high,  with  whitened  leaves  and  branches, 
ovate-oblong  tapering  leaves,  and  beautiful 
yellow  flowers,  in  some  varieties  spotless,  in 
others,  with  a  small  bloody  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  by  the  sea  side.  Introduced  in 
1656.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Also 
called  Cisttis  halimifoHus  (Linnaeus). 

Seliantltemum    hirtum,    Persoon    (hairy 


Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent  evergreen 
suflruticose  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  numerous  ascendent  hairy  branches,  ovale 
or  oblong  very  hairy  leaves,  with  revolute 
margins  and  hoary  beneath,  and  large  deep 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the  south  oi 
France  and  Spain.  Introduced  in  1759. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  the  Cistus 
kirtus  (Linnaeus).  There  are  some  recorded 
varieties.  H.  Lagctsca  (Dunal),  with  linear 
leaves,  the  margins  so  much  revolute  as  to 
make  them  appear  almost  terete,  is  probably 
a  variety  of  this  species,  and  is  rather  tender. 

Hdianthemum  hispidumy  Dunal  (hispid 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  evergreen  suffruticoee 
plant,  with  ascending  hoary  branches^  oblong 
leaves  with  revolute  margins,  hoary  beneath, 
and  white  flowers.  Native  of  the  south  of 
France.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  from 
May  to  July.  This  is  the  Cistus  hispidus 
(Lamarck). 

Jlelianthemum  hyssopifoliumj  Tenore  (hys- 
sop-leaved Sun  Rose). — A  low  procumbent 
sub-evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  growing  up- 
wards of  a  foot  high,  with  hairy  branches,  flat 
hairy  oval  leaves,  (upper  ones  oblong-lanceo- 
late). Native  of  Naples.  Introduced  before 
1827.  Flowers  from  May  to  August.  There 
are  three  very  distinct  and  handsome  yarieties : 
crocatum^  with  saffron-coloured  flowers ;  CU" 
preum^y  with  reddish  copper  coloured  flowers  j 
and  multiplex^  with  double,  reddish  copper 
coloured  flowers  ;  the  habit  of  the  last  is  more 
upright  than  that  of  the  rest. 

Hdianthemum  inconspicuum,  Thibaud  de 
Chauvalon  (inconspicuous  Sun  Rose). — ^A 
hardy  annual  plant,  with  slender  hairy  stems, 
three  or  four  inches  high,  oblong  linear  hairy 
leaves,  and  minute  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1819.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August. 

Hdianthemum  intermediumj  Thibaud  de 
Chauvalon  (intermediate  Sun  Rose).  —  A 
hardy  annuad,  with  erect  slender  greyish 
branches,  six  inches  high,  obovate  oblong 
downy  leaves  somewhat  toothed,  and  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1759.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  called 
also  Cistus  salicffoUus  (Cavanilles). 

Helianthemum  involucrdtum^  Persoon  (in- 
volucrated  flowered  Sun  Rose). — A  branched 
erect  evergreen  undershrub,  growing  two  feet 
high,  with  greyish  branches,  small  ovate 
hoary  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Spain  and  PortugaL  In- 
troduced in  1826.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Also  called  Cistus  involucratus  (La- 
marck). 

Helianthemum  italicum^  Persoon  (Italian 
Sun  Rose). — A  low  glaucous  looking  procum- 
bent evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with  erect 
hairy  branches,  ovate  hispid  leaves  (upper 
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ones"  lanceolate  or  oblong),  and  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  dry  hilly  places.  In- 
troduced in  1799.  Flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember. It  is  also  called  Cistus  italicus 
(Linnseus),  and  C,  marifolius  -(Bieberstein). 

Sdianthemum  juniperinMmy  Lagasca  (ju- 
niper-like Sun  Rose). — ^A  branching  ever- 
green andershmb,  growing  a  foot  high,  with 
ascendent  stems,  linear  ciliated  leayes  some- 
what revolute  at  the  margine,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native 
of  Uie  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1 800. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August.  Also  called 
Cistus  UBtipes  (Durand),  and  C,  mauritanicus 
(Thibaud  de  Chauvalon). 

ffelianthemum  kaJiiricutn^  Delille  (Cairo 
Sun  Rose). — A  much  branched  evergreen 
nndershrub,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  ascend- 
ing branches^  ovate  hoary  leaves  with  vevolute 
margins,  and  one-sided  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native  of  Egypt. 
Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Called  Cistus  stipulatuSy  var,  (Forskaht). 

Melianfkemum  lave,  Fersoon  (smooth  Sun 
Rose). — An  evergreen  undershrub,  growing  a 
foot  high,  much  branched,  with  erect  branches, 
linear  glabrous  leaves  with  revolute  margins, 
and  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native 
of  Spain  on  bills.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  This'  is  the  Cistus  lavis 
(Cayanilles). 

MeHanfhemum  UBvipes,  Willdenow  (smooth- 
pedunded  Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  under- 
shrub, with  ascendent  stems,  growing  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  with  setaceous  smoothtsh 
leaves,  and  elegant  one-sided  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native  of  the  south 
of  Provence,  Spain,  and  Dalmatia,  on  rocks 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Introduced  1690.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August.  It  is  the  Cistus 
Uevwes  (Linnieus). 

Hdiantkemum  kinceolatum,  Sweet  (lanceo- 
late-leaved Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent 
evergreen  sufiruticose  plant,  with  ascending 
smootbish  branches,  lanceolate  leaves  with 
revolute  margins,  hoary  beneath,  and  large 
white  flowers  marked  with  yellow.  A  hybrid 
raised  before  1818.  Flowers  from  May  to 
August. 

Selianthemum  lasianthum^'PeTaoon  (hairy- 
flowered  Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  under- 
shrub, much  branched,  growing  three  feet 
high,  with  greyish  branches,  ovate  oblong 
greyish  downy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
sometimes  with  a  dark  spot  on  the  petals. 
Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1826.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  is  the 
Cistus  lasianthus  (Lamarck). 

Helianthemum  lavanduhefolium,  De  Can- 
dolle  (lavender-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  small 
evergreen  undershrub,  growing  about  a  foot 


high,  with  erect  hoary  branches,  oblong  linear 
leaves  with  revolute  margins,  hoary  beneath, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  France,  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Syria. 
Introduced  in  1839.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  the  Cistus  lavandula^folius  (Lamarck). 

Helianthemum  ledifoHum,  Willdenow 
(ledum-leaved  Sun  Rose)  — A  hardy  annual 
plant,  with  downy  stems,  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  oblong  elliptic  somewhat  toothed 
leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers.  Native  of 
England,  and  of  the  south  of  France  and 
Spain.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  Cistus 
l^ifolius  (Linneus). 

Helianthemum  leptophyUum,  Dunal  (slen- 
der-leaved Sun  Rose).  —  A  procumbent 
evergreen  suffirutieose  plant,  with  ascendent 
greyish  branches,  narrow  oblong  linear  leaves 
with  revolute  margins,  whitish  beneath,  and 
long  racemes  of  large  deep  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  It  is  also  called  Cistus 
angustifolius  (Lagasca),  and  C.  sttBchidifolius 
(of  gardens). 

Helianthemum  libanotis,  Willdenow  (rose- 
mary-like Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  under- 
shrub,. growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  erect 
branches,  linear  leaves  with  revolute  margins, 
and  solitary  yellowish- white  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Portugal  and  Mauritania. 
Introduced  in  1752.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Also  call^  Cistus  Lihanotis  (LinnsBus), 
and  H,  rosmarinifolium  (Lagasca). 

Helianthemum  lignosum,  Sweet  (woody 
Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  undershrub,  grow- 
ing about  a  foot  high,  the  stems  covered  with 
scaly  bark,  the  branches  ascending  and  hairy, 
the  leaves  hairy,  ovate,  oblong,  and  hoary, 
the  flowers  yellow,  growing  in  a  panicle. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced 
1809.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a 
curious  and  distinct  species. 

Helianthemum  lineare,  Fersoon  (linear- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — ^A  small  evergreen  suflru- 
tieose  plant,  growing  a  fL>ot  high,  with 
elongated  ascendent  hcmry,  branches,  linear 
greenish  hoary  leaves  with  revolute  margins, 
and  loose  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France.  Introduced  1817.  Flowers  from  June 
to  August.  Also  called  Cistus  linearis  (Cava- 
nilles))  and  C.  pilosus  (De  CandoUe).  Re- 
quires slight  protection. 

Helianthemum  Iti])pii,  Persoon  (Lipp's 
Sun  Ro^e). — A  small  evergreen  undershrub, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  pubescent 
whitish  stems,  elliptic-lanceolate  (or  linear- 
oblong)  leaves,  and  short  racemes  of  small 
crowded  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender. 
Native  of  Egypt.  Introduced  in  1820 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Also  known  as 
Cistus  Lippii  (Linnseus). 
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Selianthemum  lucidumy  Hornemann  (sfai- 
ning*leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  small  and  pro- 
cumbent evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  with 
ovate  glossy  green  leaves  having  revolute 
margins,  and  yellow  flowers.  Native  country 
uncertain.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

HeUanthenvum  luntdatum,  De  Candolle 
(lunulate«marked  Sun  Rose). — A  small  sub- 
evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  growing  three  or 
four  inches  high,  with  oblong  ciliated  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  have 
each  a  copper  coloured  moon-shaped  spot  near 
their  base.  Native  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont. 
Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.     It  is  the  Cistus  lunulatus  (Allioni). 

MeUanthemummacranthumy  Sweet  (large- 
flowered  Sun  Rose) — A  procumbent  ever- 
^  green  suflruticose  plant,  with  downy  branches, 
flat  ovate  oblong  leaves,  smooth  above  and 
greyish  downy  beneath,  and  racemes  of  large 
cream  coloured  flowers,  the  base  of  the  petals 
marked  with  yellow.  A  hybrid  raised  before 
1828.  Flowers  from  May  to  September.  A 
variety  called  m/ultipleXf  having  double  flowers 
of  the  same  colour,  is  very  beautiful. 

Helianthemum  majoraruBfoUum^  De  Can- 
dolle (marjoram-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  small 
'  suffruticose  plant,  six  inches  high,  with  erect 
hairy  branches,  ovate  oblong  hairy  leaves, 
hoary  beneath,  with  revolute  margins,  and 
yellowish  white  flowers.  Native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  This  is  the  CUtua  majoran<B' 
folius  (Grouan). 

HeUanthemum  marifoliuniy  De  Candolle 
(marum-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  trailing  ever- 
green suflruticose  plant,  growing  nearly  a  foot 
high,  with  ovate-cordate  or  ovate  leaves, 
hairy  above  and  hoary  beneath,  and  racemes 
of  yellpw  flowers.  Native  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  the  Cistus  marifolius 
(Linnseus). 

Helianthemum  microphyUuMy  Sweet  (small- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  much-branched  erect 
evergreen  shrub  of  about  two  feet  in  height, 
with  hairy  branches,  obtuse  downy  leaves 
tapering  to  the  base,  and  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  w i th  a  dark  purple  spot.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  the  west  of  France.  Intro- 
duced in  1800.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  H,  ru- 
gosumy  and  by  others  of  H.  alyssoides. 

Melianthemum  Milleri,  Sweet  (Miller's  Sun 
Rose). — A  procumbent  evergreen  suflruticose 
planl^  with  hairy  branches,  flat  oblong  hairy 
leaves,  and  safiron-coloured  flower  with  a  dark 
mark  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  A  hybrid, 
raised  before  1829.  Flowers  from  May  to  July. 
A  handsome  plant,  related  to  H,  hyssopi- 
folium. 


Selianihemum  moUe^  Persoon  (soft-leaved 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  evergreen  ondershrub, 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  hairy  branches, 
roundish  ovate  hairy  leaves,  downy  on  both 
sides,  and  simple  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced 
in  1817.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  It 
15  the  Cistus  moUis  (Cavanillee). 

SeliofUfiemum  mutabile^  Persoon  (change- 
able-coloured Sun  Rose). — ^A  small  procum- 
bent evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with  downy 
branches,  flat  ovate  oblong  leavea,  greyish 
and  downy  beneath,  and  handsome  flowera. 
Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  .before  1829. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  and  bears  seed 
in  fine  seasons.  This  is  the  Cistus  mutabiUs 
( Jacquin).  There  are  three  varieties  ;  one  of 
which  has  white  flowers,  another  has  them 
rose-red,  and  another  has  them  rose-coloured 
and  double. 

ITelianthemum  niloticumf  Persoon  (Nilotic 
Sun  Rose). — A  hardy  annual,  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  high,  with  erect  downy  branches, 
oblong  elliptic  hairy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  south 
of  France.  In6:oduced  in  1817.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August.  The  Cistus  niloticus 
Linnseus).  There  are  three  or  four  slight 
varieties. 

Heliantliemum  nudicaulcy  Dimal  (naked- 
stemmed  Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent 
evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with  the  branches 
hoary  at  top,  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  with 
revolute  margins,  hoary  beneath,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

Helianthemum  num/mAdariumy  Miller  (mo- 
neywort-leaved Sun  Rose). — A  small  procum- 
bent evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with  hairy 
branches,  orbicular  leaves  (upper  ones  oblong 
linear,  hairy),  and  racemes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy.  Introduced  before  1752.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August.  H.  angustifoUum  (Persoon) 
is  probably  not  distinct  from  this. 

MeliantheTfium  obovatum^  Dunal  (obovate- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  procumbent  evergreen 
suflruticose  plant,  with  spreading  greyish 
branches,  obovate  ciliated  green  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender. 
Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1 826.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Also  called  Cistus  itaUcui 
(LinnsBus). 

Helianthemum  obscurum,  Persoon  (obsenre 
Sun  Rose). — A  much-branched  suffhiticoee 
evergreen  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  ascending  hairy  branches,  elliptical  hairy 
leaves,  and  smallish  pale-yellow  flowers.  Na- 
tive of  Europe.  Introduced  in  18 16.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August. 

HeUantfiemum  ocymoides^  Persoon  (basil- 
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like  San  Rose). — An  erect  evergreen  under- 
shruby  growing  three  feet  high,  with  hoarj 
branches,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  jellow 
flowers,  sometimes  spotted,  produced  in  a 
Bomewhat  umbellate  form.  Bather  tender. 
J^ative  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Date  of  intro- 
duction uncertain.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August  Galled  also,  Cistus  ocmnoides  (La- 
jnarck),  and  C.  sampsucifolius  (Cavanilles). 

Selianthemum  ielanaicumj  De  Candolle 
(CEland  Sun  Rose). — A  procumbent  branching 
evergreen  sufiTruticose  plant,  with  lanceolate- 
elliptic  leaves,  usually  glabrous,  and  simple 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the 
Alps.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  the  Cistus  celandicus 
(Lfinnadns). 

Melianthe7num<niganifoliumyTer80on(mtiT' 
joram-leaved  Sun  Rose}. — A  small  trailing 
evergreen  suffruticose  plant,  with  branching 
stems,  ovate  hairy  leaves,  and  short  terminal 
racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1795.  Flowers  abundantly  in  June  and  July. 
Called  also  C,  origanifolius  (Lamarck). 

Selianthemum  ovatum,  Dunal  (ovate-leaved 
Sun  Rose). — A  procumbent  evergreen  suf- 
fruticose  plant,  with  numerous  branches, 
elliptic-lanceolate  stalked  silky  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the  Alps  about 
Genoa.  Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August  It  is  the  Cistm  ovatus 
(Viviani). 

HeUanthemum  paniculatum^  Dunal  (pani- 
ded-flowered  Sun  Rose). — A  small  procum- 
bent evergreen  sufiTruticose  plant,  with  as- 
cendent branches,  ovate  leaves  hoary  beneath, 
and  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  Intro- 
duced in  1826.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Rather  tender. 

SeUanthemwm  penidUatum,  Thibaud  de 
Chauvalon  (pencilled  Sun  Rose). — A  small 
procumbent  evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with 
hairy  branches,  ovate  and  linear-oblong  hairy 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  very  small  yellow 
flowers.  Nativeof  France  and  Spain.  Intro- 
duced in  1826.  Flowers  from  June  to  August 
Also  known  as  Cistus  echioides  (Lamarck), 
.C  anglicus  (Linnasus). 

HeUanthemum  piiosum^  Persoon  (pilose 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  evergreen  suffruticose 
plant,  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  some- 
what erect  branches,  linear  (or  linear-oblong) 
hoary  leaves,  and  paper-white  flowers.  Native 
of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  Introduced 
in  173L  Flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is 
the  Cistus  pilasus  (Linnaaus). 

HeUanthemum  plantagineum^  Persoon 
(plantain-like  Sun  Rose). — ^A  hardy  annual 
plant  with  erect  hairy  stems,  eight  or  nine 
lAchea  high,  elliptic  lanceolate  hairy  leaves, 


and  short  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  Crete,  Corsica,  and  north  of  Africa.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  also  called  Cistus  plantagineus  (Willde- 
now),  and  C»  serratus  (Desfontaines). 

HeUanthemum  poliifolium,  Arnott  (polium- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  branching  evergreen 
suffruticose  plant,  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
with  spreading  hoary  branches,  oblong  linear 
leaves,  tomentose  on  both  sides  with  revolute 
margins,  and  white  flowers  marked  with  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Native  of  England, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August.  This  is  the  Cistus  poU- 
foUus  (Linnaeus).  H»  apenninum  (De  Can- 
dolle), the  Cistus  apenninus  (Linnasus),  does 
not  appear  distinct  from  this. 

HeUanthemum  polygah^oUum^  Sweet 
(milkwort-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  sub-ever- 
green suffruticose  plant,  growing  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  with  ascending  hairy  branches, 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves  (upper  ones  linear- 
lanceolate),  and  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender. 
Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  in  1823.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

HeUanthemum,  procumbens,  Dunal  (pro- 
cumbent Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent 
branching  plant,  with  the  young  branches 
hoary,  alternate  linear  leaves,  with  hairy  mar- 
gins, and  smaU  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Introduced  before  1825. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August. 

HeUanthemum  pulchellumj  Sweet  (neat  Sup 
Rose). — A  small  procumbent  evergreen  suffri^- 
ticose  plant,  with  hoary  branches,  roundish,  or 
ovate  leaves,  beset  with  hairs  at  top  and 
downy  beneath,  with  the  margins  slightly  re- 
volute  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  in  racemes.  Na- 
tive of  Germany.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August  It  is  also  callefl 
H.  alpestre  (Sprengel). 

HeUanthemum  pulverulentumy  De  CandoUp 
(powdered-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  prostrate 
evei^een  suffruticose  plant,  with  hoary 
branches,  oblong  linear  leaves  with  revolute 
margins,  hoary  beneath  and  glaucous  above, 
and  white  flowers.  Native  of  France,  on  ste- 
rile hills.  Introduced  before  1826.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  This  is  the  Cistus  pulveru- 
lentus  (Fourret),  C  polifoUus  (Lamarck,  not 
of  LinnaBus). 

HeUanthemum  punctatum^  Willdenow 
(dotted -petalled  Sun  Rose). — A  hardy  annual 
with  downy  stems  six  inches  high,  oblong 
hairy  leaves,  and  long  racemes  of  small  yellow 
spotted  flowers.  Native  of  the  west  of  France. 
Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  Cistus  punctatus  (Willdenow). 

HeUanthemum  racemosumj  Dunal  (race- 
mose-flowered Sun  Rose).  —  An  evergreen 
undershrub,  growing  a  foot  high,  with  erect 
hoary  branches,  narrow  linear  leaves  with 
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resolute  margins,' hoary  beneath  and  shining  | 
on  the  upper  side,  and  large  white  beautiful 
flowers.  Native  of  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Tene- 
riffe.  Introduced  before  1828.  Flowers  from 
July  to  September.  Requires  slight  protec- 
tion. H,farino9um  (Sweet)  is  probably  not 
distinct  as  a  species  from  this. 

Helianthemum  ramuli/torum^  Michaux 
(branch-flowered  Sun  Rose). — An  erect  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  a  foot  high,  with 
hairy  stems,  lanceolate,  elliptic,  or  oblong 
leaves,  hoary  beneath,  and  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  Also 
called  Cuius  t7tr^a^f»,(Thibaud  de  Chauvalon). 

Helianthemum  rodanthum,  Dunal  (red- 
flowered  Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent 
evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with  branches 
somewhat  hoary,  oblong  leaves  with  revolute 
margins,hoary  beneath,and  racemes  of  beautiful 
bright  red  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  Native 
of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1800.  Flowers  from 
May  to  August.  Also  known  as  Cistus  roseus 
(Jacquin).  There  are  some  slight  varieties, 
all  very  handsome  plants. 

Helianthemum  roseum,  De  Candolle  (rose- 
coloured  Sun  Rose).  —  A  procumbent  ever- 
green suflruticose  plant,  with  downy  branches, 
ovate  lanceolate  hairy  leaves,  downy  beneath, 
and  delicate  rose-coloured  flowers.  Native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1815. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  double-flowered  variety  called  multi- 
plex, which  is  hardier  than  the  other ;  it  is 
the  Cistus  roseus,  (Allioni,  not  of  Jacquin). 

Selianthemum  rosmarinifolium,  Fursh 
(rosemary-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  small  her- 
baceous perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
with  erect  pubescent  branches,  oblong  linear 
leaves,  revolute  at  the  margins  an4  hoary 
beneath,  and  minute  crowded  pale  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  North  America.  Intro- 
duced in  IB23.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Helianthemum  rugosum,  Dunal  (wrinkled- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — An  erect  evergreen  under' 
shrub,  growing  three  feet  high,  with  hoary- 
branches,  obovate-oblong  downy  leaves,  some- 
what toothed,  and  bright  yellow  flowers  with  a 
dark  spot  near  the  base  of  each  petal.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August. 

Helianthemum  salicifolium,  Fersoon  (wil- 
low-leaved Sun  Rose). — ^A  hardy  annual,  with 
erect,  hairy  stems  six  inches  high,  obovate- 
oblong  downy  leaves,  somewhat  toothed,  and 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
Introduced  in  1749.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  is  also  known  as  Cistus  salicifoliuSy 
(LinnsBUs). 

Helianthemum      sanguineum,      Lagasca 
(blogdy-stemmed  Sun  Rose). — A  hardy  an-, 
nual,  with  a  clammy  pubescent  stem  six  or 


eight  inches  high,  ovate  roughish  leaves, 
blood  coloured  beneath,  and  small  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in 
1826.  Flowers  from  June  to  August.  Also 
called  Cistus  sanguineus  (Lagasca),  C.  pusil- 
lus  (Lambert),  and  H  retrofraetum  (Fer- 
soon). 

Helianthemum  scahrosum^  Persoon  (rough 
Sun  Rose). — ^A  somewhat  erect  sub-evergreen 
undershrub  of  about  three  feet  high,  with 
downy  and  hoary  branches,  oblong-ovate 
leaves  with  revolute  margins,  and  fine  rich 
yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the  north  of  Por- 
tugal. Introduced  before  1775.  Flowers  firom 
June  to  August.  Also  called  Cistus  scabro- 
sus  (Aiton). 

Helianthemum  serpyllifoliumy  Miller  (wild- 
thyme-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  trailing  sub- 
evergreen  suflruticose  plant,  with  ascendent 
branches,  oblong-elliptical  leaves  vnth  revo- 
lute margins,  hoary  beneath,  intensely  green 
and  shining  on  the  upper  side,  and  racemes  of 
large  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  the  alps  of 
Styria  and  Austria,  and  the  mountains  of 
Spain.  Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  from 
May  to  September.  It  is  the  Cistus  serpyU 
lifolius  (  Linnaeus). 

Helianthemum  squamatum,  Persoon  (scaly 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  branching  evergreen 
suflruticose  plant,  growing  nearly  a  foot  high, 
with  erect  silvery  leprous  branches,  oblong 
silvery  leaves,  and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain  and  Barbary, 
Introduced  in  1815.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  also  the  Cistus  squamatus  (Linnasus). 

Helianthemum  stachadifolium,  Persoon 
(French-lavender-leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  small 
evergreen  undershrub,  growing  a  foot  high, 
with  upright  hoary  branches,  oblong-linear 
greyish  leaves  with  revolute  margins,  and 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Spain 
and  Corsica.  Introduced  in  1816.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  the  Cistus  stmchadi- 
folius  (Brotero). 

Helianthemum  straminewn.  Sweet  (straw- 
coloured  Sun  Rose). — ^A  low  procumbent  ever- 
green suflruticose  plant,  with  downy  branches, 
flat  roundish  ovate  leaves  (upper  ones  oblong 
lanceolate),  hairy  above  and  downy  beneath, 
and  racemes  of  straw-coloured  flowers.  Pro- 
bably a  hybrid.  Flowers  from  May  to  August 
There  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  called 
multiplex,  which  has  double  straw-coloured 
flowers,  with  the  petals  orange  coloured  at 
the  base. 

Helianthemum  strictum,  Persoon  (straight- 
branched  Sun  Rose). — An  erect  suflruticose 
evergreen  plant,  growing  a  foot  high,  with 
straight  hoary  branches,  narrow  linear  hoary 
leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  and  white 
flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native  of  Spain. 
Introduced  in  1820.     Flowers  in  June  and 
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July.     It  18  also  called  Cisius  strictus  (Cava- 
nilles). 

Melianthemum  mlphureufih'Willdenaw  (sul- 
phur-coloured sun  rose). — A  small  procumbent 
evergreen  sufTruticose  plant,  with  lanceolate 
flat  downy  leaves,  and  racemes  of  pale  yellow 
or  8ulphnr-<*oloured  flowers.  Native  of  Spain. 
Introduced  in  1795.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

Melianthemum  tauricum^  Fischer  (Taurian 
Sun  Rose). — ^A  procumbent  sub-evergreen 
sufTruticose  plant,  with  long  h^iiry  branches, 
oblong  lanceolate  hairy  leaves,  somewhat 
revolute  at  the  margins,  and  large  pale  yellow 
Bowers.  Native  of  Tauria.  Introduced  in 
1820.     Flowers  from  May  to  October; 

Helianthemum  tkymifoliumy  Fersoon  (tbyme- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — ^A  small  procumbent  plant, 
very  desirable  for  pot  culture,  having  procum- 
bent stems,  pubescent  branches,  short  linear 
pubescent  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  small 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native 
of  Spain.  Introduced  before  1658.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August.  This  is  the  Cistus 
tkymifoliuB  (LinnsBus). 

Helianthemum  tomentommy  Dunal  (tomen- 
tose  Sun  Rose).  —  A  small  trailing  suflru- 
ticose  evergreen  plant,  growing  a  foot  high, 
with  ascendent  hoary  branches,  lanceolate 
oblong  leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  usually 
hoary  beneath,  and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Scotland,  and  of  Spain  and  France. 
Flowers  in  July.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
variety  of  M.  vulgare. 

Sdianthemum  Tuberaria^  Miller  (plantain- 
leaved  Sun  Rose). — A  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  ascendent  stems,  growing  eight  or  nine 
inches  high,  with  ovate  oblong  root  leaves, 
those  of  the  stem  being  lanceolate^  and  pani- 
cles of  yellow  flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Introduced  in 
1752.  Flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is 
the  Cistus  Tuberaria  (Linnaeus). 

Helianthemum  umbellatum,  Miller  (umbel- 
late-flowered Sun  Rose).  —  An  evergreen 
branching  undershrub,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  with  linear -oblong  clammy  leaves, 
downy  beneath,  and  having  revolute  margins, 
and  white  flowers,  growing  in  whorled  ra- 
cemes at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Rather 
tender.  Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
Introduced  in  1731.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August  Also  known  as  Cietus  umbellatus 
(Linnseus),  and  in  gardens  sometimes  as  C> 
Zdbanotis.  There  are  two  varieties  recorded ; 
one,  erectumy  with  erect  branches  ;  the  other, 
MubdecumbenSy  with  the  stem  somewhat  de- 
cumbent. 

Selianthemum  variegatumy  Sweet  (varie- 
gated Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent  ever- 
green suJSruticose  plant,  with  downy  and 
hoary    branches,    lanceolate   flattiah    leaves^ 


hoary  beneath,  and  various  coloured  flower.^, 
"  some  being  nearly  all  red,  others  variegated 
with  dark  and  light  red  and  white,  and  others 
altogether  white."  An  accidental  hybrid. 
Raised  before  1827.  Flowers  from  May  to 
October. 

Helianthemum  venusiumy  Sweet  (handsome 
Sun  Rose). — ^A  small  procumbent  evergreen 
sufiruticose  plant,  with  glabrous  wartcd 
branches,  oblong -lanceolate  flat  scabrous 
shining  leaves,  hoary  beneath,  and  handsome 
crimson  flowers.  Native  country  and  date  of 
introduction  are  not  certainly  known.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September.  A  very  beautiful 
kind. 

Helianthemum  versicoloTy  Sweet  (various- 
coloured  Sun  Rose). — A  small  evergreen 
undershrub,  growing  upwards  of  a  foot  high, 
with  erect  hoary  branches,  oblong  flat  leaves, 
hoary  beneath,  and  variable  coloured  flowers, 
some  being  bright  red,  others  nearly  yellow, 
some  copper  coloured,  and  others  of  a  mixture 
of  all  these  colours,  and  of  different  shades 
between  them,  so  that  a  plant  in  flower  has  a 
curious  variegated  appearance.  Native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Introduced  before  1829. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August. 

Heliantftemum  vUlosumy  Thibaud  de  Chau- 
valon  (villous  Sun  Rose). — A  hardy  annual, 
growing  six  inches  high,  with  hairy  stems, 
oblong  lanceolate  downy  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  Spain.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Also  called  Cistu$  viUasus  (Thibaud),  and  C, 
annuus  (Lambert). 

Helianthemum  vineaUy  Persoon  (vineyard 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  trailing  evergreen  suf- 
fruticose  plant,  with  hoary  branches,  ovate 
oblong  leaves,  green  above,  hoary  beneath, 
and  racemes  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  Native 
of  the  south  of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Spain.  Introduced  in  1817.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  the  Cistus  vineale 
(Willdenow). 

Helianthemum  tiolaceum^  Persoon  (viola- 
ceus-calyxed  Sun  Rose). — A  small  sufTru- 
ticose evergreen  plant,  with  much  branched 
erect  stems,  the  branches  opposite  and  hoary, 
small  almost  linear  leaves,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, hoary  beneath,  and  loose  racemes  of 
white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  violet.  The 
name  applies  to  the  violaceous  calyx.  Native 
of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  the  Cistus  violaceus 
(Cavanilles). 

Helianthemum  virgatum,  Persoon  (twiggy 
Sun  Rose). — An  evergreen  suflruticose  plant, 
growing  nearly  a  foot  high,  with  erect,  twiggy, 
hoary  branches,  linear  leaves,  with  revolute 
margins,  hoary  beneath,  and  beautiful  large 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  with  a  yellow  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.    Native  of  Barbary. 
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Introduced  in  1818.  Flowers  from  Jiaj  to 
August,  and  ripens  seed.  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  plant :  cUbiflorum,  with  white 
petals ;  and  roseuTJif  with  pale  rose-coloured 
petals. 

Helianthemum  viride^  Tenore  (green-leaved 
Sun  Rose).  —  An  evergreen  undershrub, 
growing  a  foot  high,  with  ascendent  glabrous 
stems,  linear  glabrous  pale  green  leaves,  with 
revolute  margins,  and  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  Rather  tender.  Native  of  Sicily. 
Introduced  in  1826.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

Heliantliemum  vulgare^  Gartner  (common 
Sun  Rose). — A  small  procumbent  evergreen 
sufirutioose  plant,  with  elongated  branches, 
somewhat  orbicular  leaves,  (upper  ones  oblong, ) 
hoary  beneath,  and  loose  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers.  Native  of  dry,  chalky  places  inJBritain, 
and  throughout  Europe.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August.  Also  called  Cusitu  HeUanthemum 
(Linnasus).  A  variety  called  surrejanvan 
{Cistus  surrejanus  of  Linnasus),  has  lance- 
shaped  jagged  petals.  There  is  also  a  hand- 
some pale  yellow  double-flowered  variety  ; 
and  another,  called  Lee's  New  Double  Yellow, 
with  dark  yellow  flowers,  both  of  which  are 
very  beautiful. 

The  perennial  sorts  grow  freely  from  cut- 
tings under  a  hand-glass  or  bell-glass,  and 
may  be  prepared  for  striking  by  first  selecting 
the  shoots  that  do  not  flower ;  shorten  these  to 
about  four  pair  of  leaves,  take  off  the  two 
pair  of  lower  ones,  and  cut  up  the  bottom  to 
the  under  part  of  the  joint.  These  must  be 
shaded,  watered  a  little,  the  glasses  wiped 
every  morning,  and  when  the  shoots  have 
struck  well,  they  may  be  potted  into  wide- 
mouthed  sixty-sized  pots  of  light  sandy  loam, 
dung,  and  broken  potsherds,  about  as  large  as 
peas,  of  each  equal  parts,  and  all  mixed. 
The  tops  may  be  taken  off,  the  pots  placed  in 
the  shade  till  the  plants  have  got  hold  and 
established  themselves,  when  they  are  to  be 
kept  barely  moist  at  the  root  until  planted 
out  in  their  final  situations.  We  have  given 
a  long  list  of  species,  as  they  are  called,  but 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  three-fourths  of 
them  are  only  seedling  varieties  ;  for  any  one 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  raising  them  from 
seed,  will  procure  varieties  which  differ  far 
more  from  each  other  than  many  of  those 
called  species.  To  raise  them  from  seed, 
gather  the  seed,  and  sow  immediately  ;  sow  in 
large  wide-mouthed  pots,  because  the  body  of 
soil  holds  moisture  enough  for  the  Helian- 
themum for  a  long  time  without  artificial 
watering.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  prick  them  out  an  inch  apart,  and 
when  they  are  too  large  to  grow  so  close 
any  longer,  pot  them  off  as  you  would  cuttings 
that  have  struck.     A  cold  frame  is  all  that 


most  of  them  require  ;  but  to  save  the  tronble 
of  planting  and  taking  up,  and  protecting  is 
pots  and  frames,  let  those  which  are  out  be 
covered  a  foot  thick  with  good  open  litter,  such 
as  peas-haulm  or  broken  straw,  so  that  the 
light  may  not  be  excluded  altogether,  though 
the  plants  will  be  protected  from  excess  of 
wet,  and  from  cold  winds,  frost,  and  snow. 
Still  many  would  take  no  other  pains  than 
striking  cuttings  enough  to  plant  out  the 
next  year,  and  letting  those  already  out  take 
their  chance ;  and  considering  that  they  are 
as  easily  struck  as  verbenas,  or  any  other  <^ 
the  bedding-out  plants,  it  is  as  well  to  do  so 
as  to  take  too  much  trouble  to  preserve  them 
where  they  stand.  How  far  the  subject  is 
worth  the  trouble,  is  for  the  cultivator  to 
decide ;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  should 
only  be  inclined  to  grow  them  in  a  very 
secondary  or  wilderness-like  border,  which 
required  something  of  all  sorts ;  or,  if  we  had 
any  quantity  of  rock-work,  some  of  the  most 
striking  varieties  to  embellish  it.  During  the 
wintering  in  pots  they  must  be  kept  tolerably 
dry,  as  well  as  free  from  cold  winds  and 
frost.  They  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
middle  of  May.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  from  the  shoots  that  do  not  indicate 
bloom  ;  but  June  is  a  good  month,  and  just 
before  taking  up  time — say  September.  They 
strike  well  enough  to  go  through  the  winter 
in  pots,  and  to  form  good  plants  by  the 
spring,  while  those  taken  in  June  may  be 
continued  in  pots  all  the  winter,  and  will 
therefore  be  far  stronger  than  autumn  cuttings. 


ANGELONIA   ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

Angelonia  angvtUifoliOy  Bentham  (narrow- 
leaved  Angelonia). — Scrophulariaceas  §  Antir- 
rh  i  nidese-Hemli  meridese. 

This  new  species  of  Angelonia  has  been 
already  briefly  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  Hor^ 
ticuUure  for  1847,  at  p.  526.  It  is  there 
doubtingly  spoken  of  as  an  annual  species^ 
and  this  doubt  proves  to  be  w^  founded,  for 
it  is  now  known  to  be  a  perennial  of  sub- 
shrubby  habit  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  genus  Angelonia,  aU  the  cul- 
tivated species  of  which  are  handsome  plants. 

Our  subject  forms  a  small  bush  of  about  two 
feet  high,  its  upright  stems  producing  at  their 
apex  a  large  terminal  raceme  of  blossoms. 
The  plant  is  in  every  part  perfectly  free  from 
hairiness.  The  stems  are  clothed  with  nar- 
row lance-shaped  leaves,  which  are  slightly 
though  distinctly  saw-edged,  and  grow  out  in 
an  opposite  arrangement  from  the  stem.  At 
the  top,  these  stems  are  furnished  with  an 
elongated  raceme  of  blossoms ;  these  are  lai^e, 
and  densely  arranged,  so  as  to  have  a  very 
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ornamenUl  cbaracter ;  the  colour  is  deep  violet, 
with  a  green  throat.  The  flowering  sea«oa  is 
from  June  till  October. 


It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  which  coantry 
Mr.  Hartweg  collected  seeds  which  wertf  sent 
to  the  Horticultural  Societj  in  the  early  part 
of  1846.  From  these  seeds  plants  have  been 
raised,  which  on  producing  their  blossoms 
proved  to  be  very  omamenlaL  The  plant  is 
not  strikingly  diflerent  from  its  congeners, 
alUiough  a  very  desirable  apecies,  from  its 
dwarf  habit. 

The  Angelonias  require  the  assistance  of  a 
stove  temperature  to  secure  their  full  deve- 
lopment. It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the 
constant  and  extreme  heat  maintained  in  hot- 
houses, which  they  require,  a£  it  is  a  moderate 
degree  of  stove-heat  when  they  are  making 
their  growth  in  the  spring.  After  that  is 
secnred,  and  the  blossoma  are  formed  and 
partially  developed,  tbey  may  with  perfect 
safety  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
where  very  slight  shelter  is  afibrded  them. 
They  flower  during  the  summer  and  autnmn, 
and  remain  for  a  long  time  in  bloom.  When 
this  is  past,  they  should  be  kept  rather  drier 
than  is  desirable  at  other  periods,  although 
they  must  not  be  at  any  time  allowed  to 
become  shriveUed  or  dried  up  for  lack  of 
moisture.  In  this  condition  they  should  re- 
main daring  winter,  being  placed  in  a  cool 
and  dry  ritnstion  in  the  stove,  or  in  n  warm 
greeohoase.  Towards  the  end  of  February 
the  plants  should  be  more  liberally  watered, 
and  placed  where  more  heat  may  influence 


their  development  At  the  same  time,  any 
long  straggling  shoots  should  be  cut  away,  so 
a«  to  reduce  the  plants  to  an  orderly  shape. 
They  may  then  be  re-potted  if  the  roots  are 
numerous,  but  if  not,  this  operation  may  be 
delayed  for  a  time.  When  new  shoots  are 
formed,  the  tops  of  the  most  vigorous  should 
be  taken  off,  so  as  to  keep  them  bushy,  as  from 
the  habit  of  the  plant  this  cannot  be  done  at 
a  very  late  period,  for  fear  of  destroying 
the  bloom,  which  is  produced  late  in  the  sea- 
son along  the  stronger  shoots  of  the  present 
year.  The  consequence  of  stopping  the  strong 
shoots  early,  is  only  to  produce  other  shoots  of 
sufficient  vigour,  which  reach  a  blooming  state 
somewhat  later  tlian  the  original  shoots  would 
have  done:  hence,  stopping  produces  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom,  if  some  plants  are  so  treated, 
and  others  left  undone — B  consideration  of 
some  importance  where  a  display  of  orna- 
mental plants  is  required  to  be  kept  up.  The 
compost  for  these  plants  should  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  turfy  peat  to  one  of 
turfy  loam,  the  whole  intermixed  with  a  littlu 
sand  to  render  it  porous.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained,  as  these  plants  are  very  suscep- 
tible of  injury  from  stagnant  water  about 
their  roots  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  pots  of 
too  large  a  size  for  the  number  of  the  roots 
should  be  avoided,  this  being  sn  almost  cer- 
tain source  of  injury.  Both  phases  of  the 
evil  may  be  avoided  by  using  an  abundant 
supply  of  broken  potsherds  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  placing  over  these  some  rough  soil 
to  prevent  the  finer  from  intermixing  with 
them ;  and  by  shiAing  only  when  the  pots 
become  pretty  well  filled  with  roots,  and  then 
only  into  otiiers  slightly  latter  than  those  from 
which  the  plants  are  taken. 

Propagation  is  very  easily  effected  among 
these  plants,  by  means  of  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  from  among  the  smaller  late- 
ral shoots ;  they  should  be  planted  in  sandy 
soil,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  close 
propagating  house  till  rooted. 


SUGGESTIVE  HINTS." 
Wb  have  rarely  perused  a  book  of  this 
educational  class  with  more  pleasure  than  wa 
experienced  in  reading  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dawes's  "  Suggestive  Hints  towards  Im- 
proved Secular  Instruction."  It  is  one  of  those 
works  which  clothe  instruction  in  the  most 
inviting  garments,  and  would  reconcile  even 
an  idler  to  an  attempt  at  learning  ;  but  it  is  a 


*  "  Suggwtire  Hints  tow&rda  Improved  Semilar 
InatmcUoQ,  nukiog  it  bear  upon  Practical  Life.  In- 
tended for  the  UK  of  Schoolmasters  and  Teachen  in 
our  Elementary  Schools."  By  the  Rev,  Richard  Dawca, 
A.M.  Second  Edition.  London :  It.  Oroombridge 
and  Sons,  6,  Patemosterroir.    Dsblin;  J.U'GlasliaD. 
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book  for  schoolmasters.  It  is  as  profitable  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  student,  and  really  offers 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wholesome  advice  to 
all  concerned  in  the  education  of  children. 
It  has  exhausted  all  the  ideas  upon  the  subject; 
there  is  no  room  for  another  thought  upon  the 
matter.  All  that  can  be  done  to  make  education 
entertaining,  all  that  can  be  thought  of  to 
inspire  the  young  mind  with  a  desire  of  know- 
ledge, seems  to  be  concentrated  in  this  little 
work.  We  quote  a  chapter  on  Natural  His- 
tory as  an  example. 

"The  subject  of  natural  history,  both  of 
plants  and  animals,  so  far  as  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  external  form,  in  habits,  &c., 
may  be  turned  to  very  good  account,  and 
made  the  means  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
struction in  our  elementary  schools. 

"  The  children  here  are  in  the  habit,  as  the 
spring  and  summer  advance,  of  bringing  to 
the  school  plants  and  fiowers  when  they  first 
come  out — small  twigs  of  the  different  trees 
of  the  parish,  as  the  foliage  begins  to  expand 
— aquatic  and  other  plants ;  all  these,  so  far 
as  a  knowledge  of  them  can  be  had  from  the 
organs  of  vision,  with  a  little  of  the  mind  and 
of  common  sense  to  help  it,  are  made  vehicles 
of  instruction. 

"  For  instance,  the  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  fiower,  from  its  root  upwards,  and 
the  functions  which  each  part  performs — the 
nature  of  the  root,  whether  bulbous,  fibrous, 
or  tap-rooted — the  uniformity  in  number  of 
the  petals,  stamen^  pistil,  &c — running  through 
the  same  class  of  plants;  difference  in  the 
shape  of  leaves — some  are  notched,  and  some 
are  plain — some  rough,  others  smooth,  some 
oval,  some  round,  some  bright  green,  others 
dark — the  under  side  of  the  leaf  differing  in 
colour  from  the  upper,  &c. ;  the  different 
kinds  of  soils  on  which  they  find  the  wild 
plants — showing  that  the  soil  on  which  any 
particular  plant  is  generally  found  is,  most 
likely,  one  best  suited  to  its  habits ;  that  some 
plants,  and  pointing  out  which  (this  they  ought 
to  know  from  their  own  observation)  are  only 
found  in  shady  places,  while  others  will  not 
grow  at  all  in  the  shade ;  that,  when  a  flower 
or  a  leaf  withers,  this  is  from  the  juices  making 
their  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
plant  being  separated  from  its  roots,  cannot 
get  a  fresh  supply ;  how  aquatic  plants,  dif- 
fering in  structure  from  those  on  dry  land, 
{il  their  air-cells,  are  calculated  to  make  them 

float. 

'^  Then  agaiti,  the  small  twigs  of  the  different 
trees  or  shrubs  they  may  bring — the  oak,  and 
the  elm,  and  the  beech — place  a  little  twig  of 
each  side  by  side,  bow  many  differences  in 
external  appearance — in  the  leaf,  the  bark, 
the  tej^ture  of  the  wood-'— the  bark  of  the  oak  ^ 


used  for  tanning,  and  the  difference  in  time  in 
the  leaf  coming  out,  and  in  its  fall — the  vaioe 
of  each  as  timber. 

**  The  acacia  and  the  laurel — ^beau^  of  the 
leaves;  how  uniformly  the  leaflets  of  the 
acacia  are  set  on,  one  opposite  another ;  how 
regularly  in  some  plants  the  leaves  are  placed 
directly  opposite  to  one  another ;  others,  again, 
alternating  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ; 
point  out  the  framework  of  the  leaves,  how 
the  skeletons  of  them  differ — ^to  observe  this 
in  decayed  leaves. 

**  Another  morning  they  bring  difi^srent 
twigs  of  the  pine  tribe — ^the  larch,  the  Scotch 
fir,  spruce,  or  silver  fir — pointing  out  their 
thread-like  leaves — that  the  larch  is  deciduous, 
the  others  not,  &c  In  this  way  they  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  trees  in  the  parish. 
That  when  a  tree  is  cut  down,  the  number  of 
concentric  rings  on  the  face  of  a  section  of  the 
stem  marks  the  number  of  years'  growth ;  that 
when  they  observe  one  ring  smaller  than 
another,  it  would  denote  a  small  growth  for 
that  year,  and  might  have  been  caused  by 
some  peculiarity  in  the  season,  &c,  such  as  a 
hard  winter. 

"  The  great  age  of  some  trees,  particularly 
yew. 

*'  These  kind  of  observations  should  be 
made  with  the  plants  before  their  eyes,  other- 
wise they  have  but  little  effect;  the  teacher 
wotfld  then  tell  them  to  sit  down  and  describe 
a  leaf,  a  twig,  &c.,  of  any  of  them ;  or  some 
take  one,  some  another,  which  is  better,  as 
this  does  away  with  the  temptation  to  get 
hints  from  each  other. 

''  Again,  calling  their  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  striking  differences  in  animals  in 
their  outward  appearance  and  habits — the 
migrating  of  birds,  and  when  they  return, 
getting  them  to  observe  it ;  difference  in  the 
teeth  and  in  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  in 
animals  of  prey,  and  of  those  which  ruminate, 
the  jaw  of  the  latter  being  capable  of  a  rota- 
tory motion,  which  enables  them  to  grind,  the 
other  not,  and  having  long  tearing  teeth ;  the 
air-cells  in  the  bones  of  birds  so  beautifally 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  flight ;  the  feather- 
ing of  water-birds,  the  down  on  their  breasts, 
the  peculiarity  of  their  feet,  and  how  dififering 
from  the  feet  of  those  that  roost,  &c 

**  But  more  particularly  will  a  teacher  inte- 
rest his  school  in  this  department  by  making 
observations  of  this  kind,  and  comparisons,  &c., 
among  the  birds  they  are  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing— such  as  the  cuckoo,  swallow,  tom-tit, 
skylark,  woodpecker,  jay,  or  ducks  and  geese. 

'*  In  this  way  they  become  observers  of  the 
external  world  with  which  they  are  in  con- 
tact ;  it  adds  both  to  their  happiness  and  to 
their  usefulness,  inasmuch  as  all  these  things 
have  a  practical  bearing  on  social  life." 


THE  FOOD  OP  PLANTS.— THE  FORCING  OF  GRAPES. 
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THE   FOOD    OF   PLANTS. 

Plants  take  in  food  oulj  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  they  only  take  in  that 
which  is  fitted  for  them.  If  the  proper  food  be 
scarce,   the  ground  is  for  that  plant  poor; 
different  plants  require  not  exactly  different 
kinds  of  food,  but  different  proportions  of  the 
same  things.     Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  sorts  of  dung  are  rich  in  the  food, 
for,  in  fact,  it  is  composed  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  returned  to  the  earth.     This  must 
be  acceptable  to  plants  again,  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  the  plants  require.     By  the  same 
reasoning  all  decayed  vegetables  must  contain 
proper  food  for  another  generation  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  animal  substances  are  good  for  the 
land,  for  it  is  from  the  earth  atf  much  as  vege- 
table.    Sheep   and   cattle  live  on  vegetable 
food,  yet  they  retain  all  they  can  convert  to 
bone,  flesh,  fat,  horn,  hair,  or  blood.    In  short, 
everything  comes  of  earth,   and  returns  to 
earth ;  and  supposing  we  were  to  sow  a  field 
with  a  green  crop,  and  buried  it  instead  of 
taking  it  o£^  the  land  would  be  richer  instead 
of  poorer  for  the  operation ;  because  the  plant 
assuredly  returns  what  it  took  from  the  soil, 
and  all  that  it  obtained  from  the  rains,  which 
of  themselves  contain  the  food  of  plants  in 
abundance.     We  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  a  certain  crop  takes  so  much  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  from  the  soil,  and  there- 
fore the  same  things  must  be  returned  to  the 
soil,  because  we  believe  the  plants  take  an 
immensequantity  from  the  atmosphere,  brought 
down  by  the  rains.     Our  reasons  are  these : 
there  is  a  poor  sandy  dry  soil  sowed  and 
planted  with  part  oats,  and  part  potatoes ;  the 
crops  are  thin  and  short,  the  season  being  dry; 
the  next  year  there  is  a  wet  dripping  season,  and 
both  the  oat  and  the  potato  crops  are  trebled; 
— treatment  the  same  both  seasons — and  the 
land  always  yields  good  or  bad  crops,  accord- 
ing to  the  wet  or  dry  season.     But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  wet  only  dissolved   the  food 
already  in  the  earth,  and  that  any  other  wet 
would  have  done  as  well  as  rain.     It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  rain-water  is  far  more 
nourishing  than  any  other,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  supply  the  place  of  rain  by  any- 
thing but  liquid  manure;  so  that,  to  be  as 
good  as  the  rain,  the  food  of  plants  must  be 
dissolved  in  water,  which  at  once  settles  the 
point  that  rain  brings  down  with  it  from  the 
atmosphere  much  of  that  food,  which  is  all  ready 
for  the  plant  to  imbibe,  and  which  accounts 
for    that  extraordinary  progress  which    all 
vegetation  makes  within  a  few  hours  after  a 
genial  shower.     On  this  account  we  are  great 
friends  to  liquid  manure  in  the  absence  of 
rain  ;  we  have  not  half  so  much  faith  in  plain 
water ;  bat  inasmuch  as  rain-water  is  by  no 


means  strong,  neither  should  liquid  manure 
be  too  potent;  a  peck  of  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  the  mildest  of  all  animal  manure,  or 
nearly  so,  in  thirty-six  gallons  of  water,  is 
sufficient.  This  may  be  stirred  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  is  used,  and  again  just  before 
use ;  and  no  matter  what  it  is  applied  to,  it 
must  do  good  —  strawberries,  peas,  beans, 
spinach,  lettuces,  anything;  they  will,  if  the 
ground  be  well  soaked  all  round,  grow  rapidly; 
but  plain  watering  only  appears  to  keep  things 
from  going  back,  it  does  not  seem  to  hasten 
them.  Haifa  pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in 
the  thirty- six  gallons  of  water,  and  things 
well  soaked  with  it  once,  to  four  or  five  times 
of  plain  water,  is  also  a  great  fertilizer,  but 
ought  by  no  means  io  be  used  twice  without 
plain  watering  four  or  five  times  between. 
But  we  must  notice  here,  that  rain-water  does 
not  improve  by  standing;  no  application  is 
equal  to  the  shower  itself.  It  cannot  be  col- 
lected for  use  by  hand  without  collecting  in 
its  way  much  that  is  useless,  and  losing,  by 
keeping,  much  that  is  really  useful.  Even 
these  few  hints  are  useful  to  those  who  have 
not  paid  attention  hitherto  to  the  food  of 
plants. 


THE   FORCING  OF   GRAPES. 

SupposiNO  a  house  devoted  to  grapes,  and 
we  were  desirous  of  having  several  seasons 
of  fruit,  there  is  nothing  more  simple  than 
the  required  management  But  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  same  plant 
should  always  be  forced  in  the  same  degree, 
and  by  such  means  it  is  never  cheated  of  its 
season  of  rest.  We  are  not  going  now  to 
describe  a  thing  actuaUy  carried  out,  but  con- 
trary to  our  general  mode  of  doing  things,  we 
are  starting  a  theory  to  explain  a  practice 
that  we  have  adopted  at  separate  period.^,  but 
which  we  have  never  fully  developed  in  one 
house.  The  grape  we  have  chosen  for  our 
experiment  is  the  black  Hamburg,  a  grape 
that  is  a  universal  favourite,  not  less  for  its 
beauty  than  its  flavour.  Plant  as  many  vines 
to  your  house  as  you  have  rafters  to  the  roof; 
grow  but  one  branch  to  each  rafter ;  construct 
your  house  so  that  you  can  withdraw  this 
branch  from  the  inside,  and  keep  it  for  a 
while  outside  whenever  you  please.  This 
branch  has  to  be  renewed  every  year,  so  that, 
inside  the  house  you  have  the  branch  which 
has  fruit,  and  the  shoot  which  is  going  to  sup* 
ply  its  place  next  year  growing  by  the  side  of 
it.  Now,  the  regulation  of  the  seasons  for 
the  different  grapes  may  be  thus  planned : — 
Plant  the  vines  outside,  and  contrive  to  take 
them  into  the  house  close  under  the  roof,  by 
leaving  out  one  pane  of  glass,  and  providing 
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some  means  of  stopping  up  the  vacancy  round 
the  stem  when  it  is  in ;  the  same  yacancj  will 
enable  you  to  draw  out  the  vine  whenever  you 
wish  i^.  Say  one-third  of  the  vines  are  put 
in  the  house  at  Michaelmas,  one  third  in 
January,  one  third  in  May ;  keep  the  house 
up  to  forcfng  heat  always  ;  as  soon  as  the 
single  shoot  of  the  Michaelmas  vine  has 
grown  fully  to  the  length  of  the  rafters,  top 
it,-  and  when  the  leaves  turn,  draw  it  out  of 
the  house  through  the  vacant  spac^  left  for  it, 
(and  only  temporarily  filled  up  to  keep  the 
air  out,)  and  there  let  its  wood  ripen.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  vines  taken  into  the 
house  in  January  are  in  the  same  state,  that  is 
to  say,  the  shoots  have  grown  the  length  of 
the  rafters,  top  them,  and  when  their  leaves 
turn,  draw  the  shoots  out  of  the  house.  So 
also  with  the  third  lot  put  in,  in  May.  Replace 
them  in  the  house  at  a  proper  season,  that  is 
to  say,  the  same  time  as  the  previous  year. 
There  may  be  bunches  of  grapes  on  the  vines 
when  the  side  shoot  intended  to  bear  the  next 
year  is  withdrawn,  but  this  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  the  grapes  ars  off,  when  the  vine 
may  be  cut  away  to  just  above  the  shoot.  It 
may,  however,  be  necessary  to  disturb  the 
bearing  part  before  you  can  draw  out  the 
young  branch.  This  will  not  matter  if  half 
of  it  were  drawn  out,  so  that  the  part  which 


had  the  grapes  on  were  inside ;  and  if  there 
were  any  half  way  up,  it  is  clear  that  the  vine 
might  be  dragged  half  way  out  before  it  would 
withdraw  any  grapes.  This  is  mentioned 
because  many  people  keep  the  grapes  hanging 
as  long  as  they  can  ;  and  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  bearing  branch  for  the  next  year  if  they 
do  so.  The  contrivance  for  withdrawing  the 
vine  is  not  new,  but  very  few  practise  it  where 
they  can  afford  to  keep  separate  houses  for  the 
different  seasons  ;  when,  however,  you  have 
but  one  house,  and  wish  the  grapes  to  come  at 
different  seasons,  this  is  the  only  way  that 
we  know  of.  As  soon  as  the  grapes  are  ofi^ 
you  may  either  draw  the  fruiting  part  out, 
and  cut  it  off  at  the  time  you  put  the  new 
branch  in,  or  you  may  cut  it  off  directly.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  great  object  is  to 
be  exact  with  the  several  seasons  of  returning 
the  new  branch  to  the  house  ;  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  must  never  materially 
vary,  except  when  the  sun  is  powerful  and 
raises  the  temperature  more  than  usual,  but 
these  are  the  times  to  give  air.  Nothing  need 
be  done  to  the  branch  wiien  returned  to  the 
house  but  laying  it  along  the  rafter  by  means 
of  staples,  and  cords  or  wires  ;  the  treatment 
in  other  respects  the  same  as  usual.  Here 
will  be  three  seasons  of  grapes,  lasting  nearly 
the  whole  year  in  perfection. 
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We  have  said  "  interests,"  for  there  are 
several.  Properly  maintained,  all  the  inte- 
rests may  be  served,  but  as  things  are,  one  is 
only  served  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
most  distinct  of  these  interests  are,  first,  that 
which  tends  solely  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science;  secondly,  that  which  appertains  to 
the  fair  trader ;  thirdly,  that  which  leads  solely 
to  the  gain  of  the  dealer  without  principle ; 
fourthly,  that  which  belongs  to  the  enthu- 
siastic amateur  ;  lastly,  that  which  affects 
the  young  beginner.  Much  as  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  these  interests  act  different  ways, 
as  the  fioricultural.  world  now  jogs,  and  each 
must  be  treated  of  separately  and  distinctly. 
That  which  tends  solely  to  the  advancement 
of  the  science  affects  all  a  little,  but  consists 
chiefly  of  emulation  and  honourable  rivalry ; 
whoever,  therefore,  promotes  this,  promotes 
the  true  interests  of  the  science.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  the  ambition  to  excel, 
the  desire  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  honour- 
able distinction ,  and  the  assurance  that  others 
are  dealing  with  us  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  notions,  that  incites  us  to  adopt  all 
the  honourable  means  of  promoting  our  own 
superiority.  Whatever  disturbs  this  feeling  of 
the  cultivator,  checks  his  ambition  to  com- 
pete, lowers  his  estimate  of  reward,  damages 


his  good  opinion  of  human  nature^  excites  a 
contempt  for  his  inferiors,  and  therefore  re- 
duces the  credit  of  surpassing  them.  But 
the  confidence  of  gentlemen  who  have  entered 
the  arena  with  the  intention  of  competing 
fairly,  has  been  so  shaken  by  the  unfair  means 
used  for  their  defeat,  that  thousands  who 
began  to  contend  for  the  prizes  of  Horticul- 
tural Societies,  have  been  disgusted  by  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  fair  dealing;  and  it  is 
a  rare  thing  now  to  see  gentlemen  contending 
in  general  Societies  for  prizes  at  alL  When 
we  say  gentlemen,  we  mean  persons  who  in 
private  life  move  anoong  gentlemen,  and  in 
public  matters  are  guided  by  the  rules  which 
regulate  good  society.  Thus,  the  class  of 
persons  most  able  and  most  willing  to  advance 
the  science,  are  so  offended  with  the  trickery 
and  the  various  contrivances  which  supersede 
everything  like  honourable  and  fair  con^ti- 
tion,  that  they  decline  entering  the  lists,  after 
two  or  three  attempts,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  gardens  at 
home.  The  number  of  enthusiastic  and  libe* 
ral  persons  who  have  been  checked  in  their 
endeavours  to  surpass  one  another,  would  form 
a  sad  account  of  friends  estranged.  We  could 
make  a  formidable  list  of  those  we  know, 
gentlemen  who  cared  nothing  about  the  cost 
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of  a  good  thing ;  who  had  do  notion  of  limit- 
ing their  garden  expenses ;  men  who  wished 
to  have  the  best  of  everything  at  any  cost ; 
who,  seeing  no  more  chance  of  reward  for  the 
best  than  for  the  worst  productions^  retired 
from  one  Society  after  another,  and  at  length 
contented  themselves  with  their  gardens  at 
home,  and  no  longer  sought  to  be  the  first 
purchasers  of  new  subjects,  because  there  was 
no  longer  an  inducement  to  be  first  in  the 
field  of  competition.     The  withdrawal  of  so 
»inuch  of  the  very  spirit  of  Floriculture  from 
the  arena  of  the  science  was  an  evil  far  beyond 
the  calculation  of  many ;  for,  with  their  re- 
tirement, the  benefit  of  their  example  was 
lost,  and  we  all  know  example  goes  further 
than  precept.     If  Mr.  A.,   a  gentleman  of 
independent  fortune,  would  no  longer  buy  a 
tulip  at  ten  pounds,  or  a  dahlia  at  ten  shil- 
lings, Mr.  B.,  a  wealthy  tradesman,  declined 
quite  as  readily,  and  with  more  reason ;  and 
Mr.  C,   a  florist,  who  liked  to  have  every- 
thing that  was  likely  to  sell,  cared  very  little 
about  a  thing  that  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  would 
not  purchase  till  it  was  cheaper ;  so  that  the 
raiser  found  only  half,  and  sometimes  not 
half,  the  customers  he  used  to  have,  for  any- 
thing novel.     Nothing  will  bring  floriculture 
to  its  former  state  of  rapid  advancement  but 
the  restoration  of  confidence  among  that  class 
of  gentlemen  who  are  above  profiting  by  the 
profligacy  of  the  managers  of  shows,  and  scorn 
to   enter  the  lists  with   sharps  and  cheats. 
This  powerful  interest  we  fear  is  permanently 
damaged.     In  proportion  as  men  are  raised 
above  their  compeers  does  the  dificulty  of 
reclaiming  them  increase;  and  the  instant  a 
man  declines  showing,  his  enthusiasm  tames 
down  to  quiet  admiration,  which  he  indulges 
in  at  home,  and  into  a  sort  of  contentment, 
without  the  novelty  for  which  all  competitors 
thirst.     This  is  one  of  the  interests  that  has 
been  damaged.     Emulation  to  excel  has  been 
thus  destroyed  in  a  large  and  influential  class 
that  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  Flori- 
culture than  any  other,  because  all  the  other 
classes,  more  or  less,  depended  on  them,  and 
followed    their  example.      Thus,    then,   the 
destruction  of  emulation  in  this  class  damaged 
it  in  all  the  others,  because  there  ceased  to  be 
the  excitement,  and  that  great  interest  which 
caused  the  advance  of  the  science  was,  we 
fear,  permanently  damaged.     The  interest,  as 
it  affects  the  fair  trader,  could  not  but  be 
seriously  afiected  by  the  apathy  of  the  gentry 
and  wealthy  showers;   but  it  was  not  de- 
stroyed, because  there  were  still  exhibitors, 
although  they  wanted  that  high  honourable 
feeling  which  the  better  class  infused  into  their 
meetings.     Again,  they  were  more  limited  in 
their  means,  less  scrupulous  in  their  dealings; 
those  who  never  meant  to  pay,  were  still  libe- 


ral in  their  orders,  and  they  who  meant  to  be 
a  long  while  about  it  favoured  too  many  with 
their  notice.     Again,    the   creation   of  new 
dealers  from  a  race  of  men  brought  up  to  the 
loom  or  the  factory,  greatly  undermined  the 
interest  of  the  fair  trader,  not  merely  by  addi- 
tional competition,    but    by   damaging    the 
respectability  of  the  trade.     Amateurs  of  all 
kinds  set  up  as  florists,  some  because,  as  they 
alleged,  the  dealers  would  not  give  them  a 
fair  price  for  anything  they  raised;   some, 
because  it  was  an  idler  life  than  working  at 
a  business ;  some  because  they  thought  it  all 
profit,  and  some  because  it  aflbrded  a  legal 
opportunity  of  cheating.     These  men  created 
an  interest  among  their  own  class,  but  soon 
foun  j  it  decline.     This  class  of  dealers  con<* 
sidered  it  no  crime  to  describe  a  thing  falsely 
to  get  a  good  price  for  it,  and  defraud  the 
buyers.     But  there  is  a  class  of  enthusias- 
tic amateurs,    who   still  grasp   at  anything 
new  and  good,   and  who   feel   sadly  vexed 
and   annoyed  when  a   promised   novelty,  of 
considerable   price,   proves  worthless.     This 
class  was  anxious  to  order  every  thing  that 
they  could  learn,  from  any  authentic  source, 
was  good ;  but  they  have  been  so  often  de- 
ceived by  the  catalogue  description,  that  they 
heed  dealers  now  but  little.  There  have,  how- 
ever,  been   select   lists   published    by  some 
authorities  which  have  led  to  the  greatest  de- 
ception. Prizes  have  been  given  for  new  things 
infinitely  worse  than  old  ones,  and  the  dealers 
have  been  enabled,  by  this  means,  to  impose 
upon  the  public  easily  ;  for  they  had  only  to 
state  that  it  had  a  first  prize  here,  or  a  prin- 
cipal prize  there,  and   the  public,  thinking 
prizes  were  given  only  for  subjects  of  merit, 
fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  at  once.     But 
the  dealers  were  not  in  this  so  much  to  be 
blamed.     The  dealers  are  not  good  judges, 
otherwise  respectable  men  that  we  could  name 
would  never  describe  a  worthless  thing  as  a 
I  first-class  flower.     The  persons  who  act  as 
judges  at  societies  are  too  often  grossly  mis- 
taken, or  vilely  dishonest.     If  a  dealer  gets  a 
prize  he  has  a  right  to  boast  of  it ;  and  as  he 
is  really  not  a  judge  himself,  he  may  be  per- 
fectly innocent  of  any  fraud  in  putting  off  a 
trumpery  subject,  not  worth  a  penny,  at  the 
price  of  good  things.     But,  all  this  tends  to 
wean  the  buyers,  and  lead  them  to  doubt 
everything  new.     The  consequence  is,  that 
the  dealer,  instead  of  selling  flve  hundred 
plants  of  a  novelty  at  half-a-guinea,  sells  one 
hundred,   and  them   principally  among   the 
trade,  who  all  sell  the  same  thing  next  year 
at  two  shillings,  or  less.     Thus  even  enthu- 
siasts decline  the  honour  of  being  hoaxed,  or 
risking  it,  and  the  dealers  are  minus.     But, 
lastly,  there  is  an  interest  that  wants  cultivat- 
ing and  is  neglected-^the  interest  attached 
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to,  and  dependent  on,  the  treatment  of  joang 
beginners  ;  iuid  on  this  subject  we  have  to 
regret  that,  important  as  is  their  encourage- 
ment, thej  haye  been  constantly  ill-used  if 
thej  have  trusted  to  some  dealers.  There  is 
a  notion  among  a  certain  class  of  florists,  that 
worse  things  will  do  for  young  beginners  than 
will  do  for  good  judges.  This  is  a  discredit- 
able feeling.  It  is  quite  certain  they  do  not 
know  so  well,  and  therefore  cannot  detect  so 
easily  the  inferiority  of  a  flower ;  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  beginner  should 
not  have  as  good  a  collection  as  can  be  had, 
and  start  even,  instead  of  being  served  with 
such  as  others  began  with  ;  and  the  plan  of 
putting  them  off  with  worse  has  been  so 
nearly  universal,  that  one-half  even  of  the 
young  beginners  have  been  disheartened  and 
discouraged  by  their  very  first  purchase,  and 
have  given  up  the  pursuit  in  dudgeon.  This 
{powerful  interest  has,  therefore,  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  very  people  who  most  de- 
pended on  their  favours,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  paltry  advantage,  worse  than  the  ripping 
up  of  the  goose  to  get  ^jjgthe  golden  eggs  at 
once.  Thus  have  all  tlreinterests  of  floricul- 
ture severely  suffered  and  declined  ;  and,  but 
for  one  circumstance,  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed altogether.  The  Garden  Almanac, 
which  has  been  published  for  some  years,  has 
been  the  means  of  checking,  in  some  measure, 
the  downward  movement.  In  that  work  have 
appeared  lists  of  a  small  number  of  flowers, 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  worthy  of  gene- 
ral cultivation,  and  especially  of  new  things 
which  bore  great  prices.  These  lists  have 
enabled  thousands  of  persons,  whose  means 
were  limited,  to  venture  upon  a  few  novelties. 
We  are  in  possession  of  the  names  of  many 
persons  who  order  everything  recommended 
in  that  work,  who  do  not  scruple  to  write 
their  commands  direct  from  its  pages,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  that  they  are  never  disap- 
pointed. This,  then,  has  done  the  science 
some  service ;  for  it  has  been  declared,  over 
and  over  again,  that  had  not  those  lists  ap- 
peared, many,  would  have  waited  until  the 
next  year.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
those  directly  interested  in  floriculture  do  not 
take  more  pains  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion 
of  amateurs,  for  if  they  did,  we  should  not  see 
the  trade  in  the  state  it  now  is  ;  nurserymen 
figuring  in  the  gazette,  or  sold  up  against 
their  will  ;  nurseries  not  paying  their  ex- 
penses, and  to  let ;  the  whole  body  complain- 
ing that  they  can  get  no  money  from  each 
other  ; — a  state  of  things  undeniable  as  it  is 
deplorable ;  and  all  may  be  traced  to  a  neglect 
of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
taken  care  of,  a  carelessness  in  the  treatment 
of  the  people  on  whom  they  mostly  depend, 
and  a  reliance  on  that  which  never  did  and 


never  will  serve  them  permanently — the  praises 
and  misdescriptions  of  worthless  things  to  be 
sold  as  first-class  novelties.  To  such  a  height 
has  this  been  carried,  that  whoever  was  honest 
enough  to  give  a  proper  description  was  oon- 
sideried  an  enemy  ;  and  the  very  lists  of  good 
things  that  have  been  published  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inexperienced,  has  been  visited  on 
the  author  by  a  hostile  feeling,  although  it  has 
been  the  most  efiicient  means  of  preventing 
the  interests  of  fioriculture  from  being  de- 
stroyed altogether. 
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On  Flowers  and  Flowering  Shbubs. — 
What  an  appearance  nature  would  present, 
divested  of  flowers !  To  see  the  fields  an  un- 
enlivened green,  and  not  a  flower  waving  on 
their  bosom,  what  would  be  the  charm  of  be- 
holding the  green  leaves  ?  Flowers  vary  the 
sameness ;  beautiful  as  interesting,  in  gasing 
on  their  colours  and  striking  forms,  the  mind 
insensibly  feels  relieved  of  every  care,  and  is 
given  up  to  delight  in  observing  the  surpassing 
display.  Their  absence  would  be  deeply  felt; 
all  would  then  be  a  dreary  void,  for  which 
nothing  would  be  able  to  compensate.  As  the 
lofty  and  sublime  scene  can  only,  inspire  the 
sensation  of  awe,  it  is  in  the  calm  retreat 
among  the  sylvan  groves,  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  plants  of  every  hue,  and  trees  of  varied 
foliage,  that  the  pleasures  of  contentment  can 
be  felt.  Yet  still  the  many  beauties  of  the 
floral  world  which  should  be  included  in  tbe 
garden  and  pleasure  ground,  are  passed  almost 
unobserved  —  the  simple  flower,  just  hid 
among  the  leaves,  or  with  dazzling  blooms 
adorning  the  sunny  bank,  to  the  magnificent 
flowers  of  other  climes,  the  elegant  shrabs 
with  their  light  and  showy  blossoms  of  every 
shade  and  size.  Nothing  can  be  more  orna- 
mental than  a  choice  collection  of  the  most 
splendid  shrubs  of  different  species :  so  that, 
from  earliest  spring  to  late  in  autumn,  a  grand 
series  of  successionary  bloom  may  be  had. 
It  is  ofttimes  surprising  to  see  the  want  of 
taste  shown  in  the  selection  of  a  few  shrubs : 
instead  of  seeing  some  of  the  choicest  orna- 
ments in  creation,  some  of  the  most  uninter- 
esting and  inferior  sorts  take  up  their  place. 
The  great  number  of  really  beautiful  shrubs 
now  introduced,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
cultivate  those  which  have  no  merits  to  re- 
commend them :  there  are  many  which  should 
only  exist  in  botanical  collections.  The  Ribes 
oxycanthffifolia,  R.  divaricatum,  Vibnmum 
dentatum,  Y.  prunifolium,  Cornus  alba,  C. 
mascula,  Sambucus  leucocarpus,  Bhamnus 
alpinus^     Prinus    verticillata,    Philadelphus 
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nanus,  P.  lazns,  Hamamelis  virginica,  have  no 
beauty  or  ornament,  and  are  unworthy  of  cul- 
tivation. Among  the  shrubs  which  have 
features  of  curiosity  and  splendour  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  the  garden,  are  Genista 
sagittalis,  6.  tinctoria  pleno,  Coronilla  Eme- 
iiis,  Halesia  tetraptera,  Rubus  spectabilis, 
R.  odorata,  Tamarix  germanica,  Kerria  japo- 
nica  pleno,  Cydonia  japonica,  Potentilla  flori- 
bunda,  the  different  varieties  of  Hibiscus 
syriacus;  among  the  Ribes,  besides  aureum, 
Menziesii,  nigrum  variegatum,  and  speciosa, 
all  the  varieties  of  R.  sanguineum  ;  the  Spi- 
rseas  are  exceedingly  pretty-flowered  shrubs ; 
Sambucus  splendens,  die  Missouri  Silver  Tree 
(Eleagnus  argenteum),  the  lilacs,  Hypericum 
calycinum,  H.  Uralum:  many  of  the  Cytisuses 
are  very  beautiful,  and  bloom  several  months; 
Buddlea  globosa,  Berberis  aristata,  B.  dulcis, 
and  B.  Aquifolium.  Some  are  highly  fragrant, 
such  as  Calycanthus  lievigatus,  the  Jasmines, 
Daphne  ooUina,  D.  pontica,  Spartium  junceum, 
and  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  &c. ;  most  of 
these  are  well  known,  and  are  requisite  in  the 
shrubbery  for  show  and  effect  C.  M. 

Russian  Method  op  Training  Apple, 
Chebbt,  and  Plum  Tbees,  bt  Mr.  Joseph 
BuscH.-»-The  severity  of  the  winter  at  St 
Petersburg  is  so  great  that  few  fruit  trees 
vrill  survive  it,  even  with  careful  matting ;  to 
prevent  the  loss  which  is  thus  usually  sus- 
tained, I  have  for  more  than  twenty  years 
pursued  a  mode  of  training  which  has  been 
attended  with  complete  success.  It  consists 
in  leading  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  hori- 
zontal trellises  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground.  When  the  winter  sets  in  there 
are  heavy  falls  of  snow ;  and  as  the  frost  in- 
creases, the  snow  generally  augments,  by 
which  the  trees  are  entirely  buried,  and  receive 
no  injury  from  the  most  intense  frost.  The 
winters  of  1819  and  1820  were  very  severe, 
notwithstanding  which,  last  summer,  I  had  a 
great  crop  of  apples,  and  all  of  the  tender 
sorts,  while  none  of  the  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produced  any;  even  many  of  their 
trees,  although  doubly  matted,  were  killed. 
From  my  green  gage  and  Orleans  plums  I 
gathered  ripe  fruit  on  the  29tli  September 
last ;  I  had  also  a  very  full  crop  of  Morello 
cherries.  Another  very  great  advantage  of 
training  trees  in  the  above  method  consists  in 
the  growth  of  the  wood,  it  being  of  equal 
strength,  and  the  fruit  produced  being  all 
alike,  the  bloom  comes  oat  much  earlier,  and 
the  crop  ripens  sooner.  The  trees  are  always 
clean  and  free  from  insects ;  I  have  observed 
this  even  while  some  standards  near  them  have 
had  their  leaves  curled  by  aphides.  The  only 
cherry  that  does  not  succeed  in  this  way  is 
-our  black-heart ;  this  I  attribute  to  the  damps 
which   affect  the  early  blossoms,   but  in   a 
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milder  climate  this  injury  would  be  obviated 
by  placing  the  trellis  higher  from  the  ground. 
When  the  trellis  decays  under  the  apples,  I 
never  renew  it,  as  the  trees  always  keep  (from 
the  strength  of  their  branches)  their  horizontal 
position.  There  are  other  advantages  of  treat- 
ing fruit  trees  in  this  manner:  they  come 
sooner  into  bearing,  and  their  fruit  is  not 
affected  by  high  winds.  I  never  gather  the 
apples,  but  let  them  drop  off,  for  the  distance 
they  fall  is  not  sufficient  to  bruise  them.  Pro- 
bably pears  trained  in  this  way  would  answer 
well  in  England.  [The  objections  are  chiefly 
the  rendering  of  the  ground  under  them  use- 
less for  any  other  purpose,  the  confusion  a 
place  must  be  always  in  where  the  trees  are 
so  trained,  and  the  smallness  of  even  the 
heaviest  crop  on  a  tree  so  disposed.  There  is 
nothing  beats  an  espalier  for  neatness,  quan- 
tity of  fruit  produced  on  the  small  space 
occupied  by  the  tree,  and  the  facility  of 
gathering.] 

Large  Pink  Apples. — Five-and-twenty 
years  ago  the  following  note  was  communicated 
to  the  Horticultd4|  Society  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hogg,  as  his  mode  of  treating  some  pine-apple 
plants  which  had  grown  to  unusual  size  :-* 
In  March,  1820,  he  had  several  of  different 
sorts,  which  had  been  suckers  taken  from  tho 
parent  plants  in  1816,  and  which,  under  tho 
usual  treatment,  had  become  too  large  to 
receive  proper  sustenance  while  remaining  in 
pots.  To  provide  a  fit  place  for  them,  he  cut 
a  deep  trench  along  the  back  of  the  bark  bed, 
into  which  he  put  a  quantity  of  good  earth, 
and  then  turned  the  pines  out  of  the  pots  into 
it,  and  filled  up  round  the  balls  with  mould 
of  the  same  quality,  which  he  covered  lightly 
with  tan.  At  the  time  a  few  only  of  the 
plants  were  showing  fruit,  but  they  all  (with 
the  exception  of  one  plant  of  the  New  Provi- 
dence) fruited  immediately,  and  extremely 
well,  yielding  fruit  from  Sib.  to  5|lb.  each  in 
weight  The  plant  of  the  New  Providence 
continued  growing  luxuriantly  till  the  follow- 
ing February,  when  it  showed  fruit,  which  was 
cut  in  June,  and  weighed  91b.  4oz. 

Adva.nta.oe8  of  whole  sets  of  the 
Potato,  bt  Thoha.8  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. — We  were  hardly  aware  that  a 
practice  which  has  prevailed  with  us  for  more 
than  thirty  years  had  received  such  a  confir- 
mation in  1828  as  the  evidence  of  its  efScacy 
by  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  true  that  we  always  used  small  tubers 
instead  of  large  ones,  but  in  both  cases  they 
are  whole  ones.  The  soil,  says  the  writer,  in 
which  I  proposed  to  plant  being  very  shallow, 
and  lying  upon  a  rock,  I  collected  it  with  a 
plough  into  high  ridges  of  four  feet  wide,  to 
give  it  an  artificial  depth.  A  deep  furrow 
was  then  made  along  the  centre  and  highest 
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part  of  each  ridge  ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  this, 
whole  potatoes,  the  lightest  of  which  did  not 
weigh  less  than  four  ounces,  were  deposited, 
at  only  six  inches  distance  from  the  centre  of 
one  to  the^centre  of  another.  Manure,  in  the 
ordin^rj  ^quantity,  was  then  introduced,  and 
mould  was  added,  sufficient  to  cover  the  po- 
tatoes rather  more  deeply  than  is  generally 
done.  The  stems  of  potatoes,  as  of  other 
plants,  rise  perpendicularly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  unerring  guide,  gravitation,  so 
lofig  as  they  continue  to  be  concealed  beneath 
the  soil ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rise  above  it, 
they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  the 
control  of  another  agent,  light.  Each  in- 
clines in  whatever  direction  it  receives  the 
greatest  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently each  avoids,  and  appears  to  shun,  the 
shade  of  every  contiguous  plant.  The  old 
tubers  being  large,  and,  under  the  mode  of 
culture  reoommei^ed,  rather  deeply  buried  in 
the  ground,  the  young  plants  in  the  early 
•part  of  the  summer  never  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture;  and,  being  abundantly  nourisliedy 
.  they  soon  extend  themadhres  in  every  direc« 
tion,  till  they  meet  those  of  the  contiguous 
rows,  which  they  do  not  overshadow  on  ac- 
count of  the  width  of  the  intervals.  The 
stems  being  abundantly  fed,  owing  to  the  size 
of  the  old  tubers,  rise  from  the  ground  with 
great  strength  and  luxuriance,  support  well 
their  foliage,  and  a  larger  breadth  of  this  is 
thus,  I  think,  exposed  to  the  light  during 
the  whole  season,  than  under  any  other  mode 
of  culture  which  I  have  seen ;  and  as  the 
plants  acquire  a  very  lai^e  size  early  in  the 
summer,  the  tubers,  of  even  very  late  varie- 
ties, arrive  at  a  state  of  perfect  maturity  early 
in  the  autumn.  Having  found  my  crops  of 
.potatoes  to  be,  in  the  last  three  years,  during 
which  alone  I  have  accurately  adopted  the 
mode  of  culture  above  described,  mtcch  greater 
than  they  Jtad  ever  previoudy  heeny  as  well  as 
of  excellent  quality,  I  was  led  to  ascertain  the 
.amount  in  weight  which  an  acre  of  ground, 
such  as  I  have  described,  tlie  soil  of  which 
was  naturally  poor  and  shallow,  would  pro- 
duce. A  colony  of  rabbits  had,  however,  in 
the  last  year,  done  a  good  deal  of  damage,  and 
pheasants  had  eaten  many  of  the  tubers  which 
the  rabbits  had  exposed  to  view ;  but  the 
remaining  produce  per  acre  exceeded  539 
bushels  of  eighty-two  pounds  each,  two  pounds 
being  allowed  in  every  bushel  on  account  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  earth  which  adhered 
to  them.  Of  the  ashleaved  kidney  potato  I 
selected  the  largest  tubers  which  I  could 
cause  to  be  produced  in  the  last  year  ;  and 
planted  them  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  with  intervals,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  their  stems,  of  only 
two  feet  between  the  rows.     The  produce  of 


the  small  early  potato  exceeded  very  con- 
siderably that  of  the  large  one  above  men- 
tioned ;  being  per  acre  6^S  bushela  of  eighty- 
two  pounds. 

[We  have  seen  the  late  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  held  up  as  the  highest 
authority  in  the  world,  and  therefore,  though 
this  only  confirms  the  propriety  of  Uie  prac- 
tice of  using  whole  tubers,  it  is  important  at  a 
period  when  so  many  are  disputing  the  point.] 

AUTUXN    AND    WlKTEB    BaDISHES. — Oor 

old  gardeners,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
authority  of  Gerard,*  were  acquainted  with 
only  one  of  the  sorts  of  winter  radish  which 
were  cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden  in 
1820  ;  it  is  called,  in  the  work  referred  to^ 
Raphanus  piriformis  sioe  radice  rdgro^  or 
the  Black  or  pear-fashioned  radish,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  same  as  our  Black  Spanish  radish. 
The  figure  given  of  it  by  Gerard  represents 
the  root  as  it  appears  before  it  acquires  the 
size  at  which  it  is  fit  for  use.  Miller,  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  dictionary,  (1768)  de- 
aeribes  the  Raphanus  niger,  or  Black  Spanish 
radish,  m  used  in  winter  ;  and  almost  every 
modem  hock  on  Horticulture  also  notices  it. 
Another  sort,  the  White  Spanish  radish,  is 
slightly  mentioned  in  a  few  Gardeniiis  books 
of  recent  date  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  little  nacd, 
for  the  Society  received  only  one  packet  of  it 
amongst  the  collections  of  radish  seed  from 
the  British  seedsmen,  and  that  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  who  received 
it  from  a  foreign  correspondent,  by  whom  it 
was  obtained  from  Augsbourg.  Miller,  in 
the  edition  of  his  dictionary  above  referred 
to,  calls  it  the  Raphanus  orbiculatusy  or 
White  Spanish  radish.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  how,  or  from  what  cause,  they 
acquired  the  name  of  Spanish  radishes.  The 
seeds  of  these  two  sorts,  as  well  as  of  the 
others  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe, 
were  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  in  the  col- 
lection of  garden  seeds  which  he  sent  from 
Paris  for  the  use  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

1.  JLe  Radis  Jaune.  The  Yellow  Turnip 
Badish  has  an  oval  bulb,  with  a  mouse-tail 
root ;  it  grows  large,  to  full  four  inches  in 
diameter  when  old,  but  should  be  eaten  young, 
and  is  then  a  good  radish.  The  flesh  is  mild, 
crisp,  solid,  and  quite  white ;  the  outside  is 
yellowish  brown,  the  leaves  grow  upright  and 
long,  with  footstalks  of  a  light  green. 

2.  Le  Radis  Oris  Rond.  The  Hound 
Brown  Badish  may  be  called  round,  though 
it  is  rather  irregular  in  shape ;  it  grows  large, 
and  then  becomes  hollow  ;  it  should,  there** 
fore,  be  used  when  young.  The  flesh  is 
mild,  rather  soft,  and  of  a  greenish  white ; 
the  outside   coat   is   mottled  with   greenish 

*  Qerard'3  Herbal  hy  Johnson,  page  238. 
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brown,  the  leaves  grow  upright  and  long, 
with  green  footstalks. 

3.  Le  JRadis  Gros  Blanc  d^Augshourg, 
is  the  same  as  the  White  Spanish  Radish.  It 
has  an  oval  bulb,  tapering  into  a  tap  root ;  it 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  good  in  that 
state.  The  flesh  is  rather  hot,  firm,  solid, 
and  white  ;  the  outside  coat  is  white,  tinged 
with  green,  and  slight  purple  on  the  part 
which  is  exposed  above  the  ground  ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  and  tinged  with  purple  on 
the  footstalks. 

4.  Le  Radis  Oris  Oblong.  The  oblong 
Brown*  Radish  has  a  pear-sliaped  bulb,  with 
an  elongated  tap  root ;  it  does  not  grow  par- 
ticularly large,  and  is  hardier  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  therefore  fit  for  late  use.  The 
flesh  is  hot,  firm,  hard,  and  white  ;  the  out- 
side coat  is  rough  and  brown,  marked  with 
white  circles  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  and 
rather  spread  over  the  ground  ;  the  footstalks 
are  stained  with  purple. 

5.  Le  Radis  Gros  Noir  dULiver^  or  Le 
Radis  Raifort,  is  our  Black  Spanish  Radish  ; 
its  bulb  is  oval,  or  rather  regularly  pear- 
shaped,  with  a  long  small  tap  root ;  at  first 
the  root  is  thin,  but  it  swells  as  it  advances  in 
age,  and  acquires  a  large  size.  The  fiesh  is 
hot,  firm,  solid,  and  white  ;  the  outside  coat 
is  rough  and  black,  the  leaves  are  long,  and 
incline  to  grow  fiat  on  the  ground  ;  the  foot- 
stalks are  purple. 

6.  Le  Radis  Gros  Violet  d^Hiver.  The 
large  Purple  Winter  Radish  is  a  beautiful 
variety,  derived,  without  doubt,  from  the 
Black  Spanish,  and  may  therefore  be  properly 
called  the  Purple  Spanish  Radish.  In  shape 
find  character  it  much  resembles  the  Black 
Spanish  Radish,  but  the  outside,  when  cleaned, 
is  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  though  it 
looks  black  when  first  drawn  from  the  earth, 
and  the  coat,  when  it  is  cut  through,  shows 
the  purple  very  prettily.  The  footstalks  of 
the  leaves  have  a  much  deeper  tinge  of  purple 
than  the  other  kind. 

The  above  six  kinds  of  radish  will  supply 
the  table  with  variety  in  succession,  through 
the  autumn  and  winter,  if  the  whole  are  sown 
in  July,  and  brought  into  use  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  described  them ;  those  which 
are  intended  for  winter  use  should  be  taken 
up  in  dry  weather,  in  November,  be  divested 
of  their  leaves  and  fibres,  and  preserved  in 
sand  until  they  are  wanted. 

[This  paper,  by  Mr.  Christie,  one  of  the 

fardeners  in  the  Horticultural  Society,  intro- 
uces  a  few  kinds  of  radish  which  are  almost 
out  of  cultivation  in  England ;  but  those 
carious  in  such  things  will  find  them  well 
worth  culture.] 

Stocks  for  Roses  ;  budding. — The  Dog- 
rose  is  generally  recommended  as  the   best 


stoek  upon  which  to  bud  ;  but  the  buds  of  the 
China,  Noisette,  and  other  smooth-barked 
varieties,  will  take  more  readUy  and  certainly 
on  the  Boursault ;  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  nearer  the  bark  of  the 
stock  and  the  bark  of  the  rose  from  which 
the  bud  is  taken  agree  in  texture,  the  more 
certain  is  the  chance  of  success.  Acting  on 
this  principle,  the  writer  selected,  during  the 
last  winter,  the  best  and  strongest  stocks 
he  could  find  of  the  smooth  barked  green  rose 
with  white  fiowers,  known  as  Rosa  avensis, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  Ayr- 
shire rose.  Rosa  avensis^  in  many  instances, 
grows  too  much  in  the  manner  of  the  bramble 
to  be  available  ;  but  by  the  river  side,  and  in 
damp  places,  a  vigorous  straight  stock  of  from 
four  to  five  feet  may  readily  be  met  with. 
In  every  instance  in  which  he  has  inserted 
a  bud  upon  the  stocks  of  this  rose,  the  bud  has 
pushed  forth  sooner  than  the  buds  upon  the 
stocks  of  the  Dog -rose,  and  scarcely  one 
failure  has  occurred.  This  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  in  some  measure  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  bark  separates  from  the 
wood,  and  from  the  close  adhesion  of  the 
bark,  owing  to  its  thinness.  Among  the 
roses  which  have  been  thus  budded  this 
season  with  success,  may  be  mentioned : — 
Bourbons :  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Pierre  de  St. 
Cyr,  Dubourg  and  Gloire  de  Rosam^ne; 
Noisettes  :  Aim^e  Yibert,  Eclair  de  Jupiter, 
and  La  Nymphe,  and  also  the  old  dark  China  ; 
of  these,  Aim6e  Yibert  and  Eclair  de  Jupiter 
have  made  good  heads,  and  are  now  (5th 
of  August)  showing  strong  for  blossom. 
Whether  the  stocks  may  be  as  durable  as 
those  of  the  Dog-rose  remains  to  be  proved. 
As  a  further  experiment,  the  heads  of  a 
double  white  variety  of  the  Ayrshire  rose, 
budded  last  year  upon  two  Dog-rose  stocks, 
were  reduced,  and  buds  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
and  Maria  Leonida  inserted  on  branches  of 
the  Ayrshire.  These  buds  are  also  pushing 
and  flourishing  well.  R.  W.  B. 


ZAUSCHNERIA   CALIFORNICA. 

Zatischneria  califomica,  Presl  (Californian 
Zauschneria). — Onagraceae  §  Epilobeae. 

To  the  indifierent  observer,  there  is  not 
much  resemblance  between  the  Evening  Prim- 
rose and  the  Fuchsia  ;  and  yet,  intact,  their 
structure  so  closely  corresponds,  that  they  are 
ranged  in  the  same  natural  family — that  of 
Onagracefe.  The  resemblance,  it  is  true,  is 
not  so  much  in  outward  aspect,  as  in  their 
internal  structure,  which  if  examined  will  be 
found  to  present  many  points  of  accordance. 
The  Zauschneria,  however,  to  some  extent, 
links  them  together  even  in  outward  aspect ; 
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the  genenl  hab!t  and  appearance  of  this  plant 
is  such  aB  would  be  readily  identified  in  gene- 
ral character,  by  a  slightly  practised  eye,  with 
some  of  the  forms  of  CEnothera,  and  the  bios- 
Boms  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Fuchsia. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  namber  four,  or 
some  multiple  of  four,  prevails  in  the  floral 
parts  of  all  these  plants ;  thus,  the  calyx  has 
four  lobes,  whether  it  be  the  coloured  calyx 
of  the  fuchsia,  or  the  green  calyx  of  the  even- 
ing primrose ;  the  petals  a!ao  are  four  in  either 
case.  In  some  plants  of  the  order  the  stamens 
are  four,  in  a  feir  instances,  half  four,  and  iu 
the  fuchsia  and  many  others,  twice  four;  the 
stigma  is  more  often  four-lobed,  and  in  one 
species  of  fuchsia  these  lobes  are  so  apparent 
that  it  has  in  consequence  been  named  tetra- 
dactyla,  or  four  fingered.  Where  this  kind 
of  structure  is  present,  the  plants  are  said  to 
be  tetramerous,  from  the  Greek  tetra,  which 
signifies  four.  Among  exogenous  plaots  this 
tetramerous  structure  is  not  by  any  means  so 
common  as  the  pentamerous,  in  which  the 
number  five  rules  in  some  or  all  of  the  floral 
organs ;  while,  on  the  other  hsnd,  among  en- 
dogensthepartsareusuallyarranged  by  threes. 

This  Zauschneria  has  been  for  some  time 
known  and  regarded  as  a  desideratum  for  our 
gardens.  It  has  been  lately  obtained  from  the 
Californian  fields,  by  Mr,  Hartweg,  the  col- 
lector for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  proves  to  be,  as  was  expected,  a 
plant  of  considerable  beauty,  and  therefore 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
our  collections.   It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial, 


and  quite  hardy  if  planted  in  a  situation  where 
it  is  not  exposed  to  much  damp  about  the 
roots  in  the  winter  season.  Its  habit  is 
branching  and  bushy,  and  as  it  grows  about 
three  feet  high,  it  forms  from  its  siee  an 
object  of  some  attraction,  especially  as  the 
blossoms  are  of  large  size,  and  very  nume- 
rously produced.  The  stems  are  furnished 
with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  slightly  toothed 
on  the  margin,  and  atUched  without  any  in- 
tennediate  st^k,  or,  as  it  is  called,  eeasile. 
These  stems  become  much  branched,  and 
every  one  of  the  branches  produces  from  the 
axils  of  all  the  leaver  towards  its  apex,  one 
blossom,  which  assumes  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  ciJyx 
is  tubular,  with  a  four-cleft  apex,  the  sepals 
being  rather  narrow  and  sharp  pointed,  and 
the  tube  itself  marked  with  four  stont  ribs ; 
tbe  corolla  consists  of  four  petals,  which  are 
universally  heart-shaped,  and  spread  out  neariy 
or  quite  flat;  the  stamens,  which  are  eight  in 
number,  and  the  stigma,  which  is  four  lobed, 
are  all  red,  and  project  considerably  beyond 
the  corolla.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  thst  although 
in  many  respects  approaching  near  to  a  fuchsia 
in  appearance,  it  is  in  fact  very  distinct  from 
that  and  all  other  flowers  at  present  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  and  will  probably  becoms 
highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  species. 

Mr.  Hartweg  found  it  "  in  fields  about 
Santa  Cruz,  in  California,"  from  whence  the 
seeds  were  sent,  and  received  in  England  in 
May  1847.  Sown  in  May,  the  seeds  produced 
plants  which,  though  of  perennial  duration, 
blossomed  by  the  month  of  September.  Pro- 
bably when  established,  it  will  be  found  to 
produce  its  blossoms  throughout  the  s 


The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  stated  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  (where  m 
sketch  of  the  plant  has  afibrded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  the  accompanying  repre- 
sentation) to  be  extremely  simple.  "  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  good  garden  soil,  and  ia 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds."  A 
warm  dry  situation  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
ensure  success  in  iu  cultivation. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  3BA-8H0BE.* 
In  this  work,  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions to  be  met  with,  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  or,  produced  naturally 
on  the  rocks  and  among  the  weeds  of  the 
land  and  water  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  are 
described :  we  need  hardly  say,  that  the  choice 
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ffi  goody  and  we  believe  this  specieB  of  instruc- 
tion, conveying  to  the  youthful  mind  real  facts 
more  wonderful  than  fiction,  is  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

"  Little  does  the  lounger  on  the  sands,  or  the 
loiterer  on  the  rock,  think  of  the  numberless 
objects  on  every  side  of  him,  full  of  interest  and 
beauty,  which  he  either  totally  disregards,  or 
passes  by  with  a  careless  and  indifferent  glance. 

"  Those  two  objects  near  each  other,  the  one 
shaped  like  a  flattened  bell-glass,  of  a  dull 
crimson  colour  with  green  spots,  and  the  other 
with  pointed  feelers,  ranged  like  the  petals  of 
a  double  flower,  are  both  the  same  animal, 
JLctinia  gemmacea^  or  Sea-anemone.  When 
closed,  it  is  in  its  quiescent  state ;  when  open, 
seeking  its  food. 

Here,  too,  are  living  flowers. 

Which,  like  a  bnd  compacted. 

Their  purple  caps  oontiacted, 

And  now  m  open  bloesom  spread. 

Stretch,  like  green  anthers,  many  a  seeking  head. 

SOVTHBT. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  limits  of  the  animal  world,  many 
of  the  objects  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
vegetables,  both  in  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  their  general  appear^ 
ance.  This  holds  good  particularly  in  such 
animals  as  these,  which  have  not  only  had 
names  assigned  them  in  accordance  with  this 
resemblances-such  as  that  we  are  looking  at, 
Sea-anemone,  others  Sea-marigold,  &c. — but 
were  actually  classed  among  plants  by  old  and 
less  scientific  naturalists.  They  belong  to 
the  order  Camosi  (camoms^  fleshy,  from  their 
substance)  of  the  Polypi  family.  They  are 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  whether 
closed  or  open ;  in  the  former  case  they  have 
a  cold  slimy  feel,  which  is  far  from  pleasant ; 
in  the  latter  the  feelers  appear  to  cause  a 
slight  irritation,  arising  perhaps  from  their 
roughness,  as  actual  stinging  is  confined  to 
another  member  of  the  family.  Actinia  mridis. 
The  activity  of  the  feelers  depends  probably 
upon  the  appetite  of  the  animal,  as  sometimes 
a  stick  may  be  held  within  the  rays  without 
producing  any  effect,  while  at  other  times 
they  close  upon  it  immediately.  They  feed 
on  shrimps,  small  crabs,  whelks,  or  probably 
with  indifference  on  whatever  animals  are 
brought  within  their  reach,  and  whose 
strength  or  agility  is  insuflicient  to  extricate 
them  from  the  grasp  of  their  numerous  feelers, 
which  can  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  can  be 
greatly  lengthened,  are  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  every  joint,  and  adhere  by  suction 
with  considerable  tenacity.  Whatever  is  seized 
is  conveyed  to  the  central  mouth;  the  soft 
parts  are  devoured,  and  if  it  be  a  shell-fish, 
the  empty  shell  is,  after  a  while,  ejected.  The 
size  of  the  prey  is  frequently  most  dispropor- 


tionate to  the  animal.  <  I  had  once  brought 
to  me,'  says  Dr.  Johnston,*  from  whom  I 
have  derived  much  of  the  information  which 
I  have  given  you  on  this  animal,  *  a  specimen 
of  Actinia  geminacea^  that  might  have  been 
originally  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  that 
had  somehow  contrived  to  swallow  a  valve  of 
Pecten  maximus  (the  scallop  shell)  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  saucer.  The  shell,  fixed  within 
the  stomach,  was  so  placed  as  to  divide  it 
completely  into  two  halves,  so  that  the  body, 
stretched  tightly  over,  had  become  thin  and 
flattened  like  a  pancake.' 

''  This  species  is  liable  to  great  variation  in 
colour  and  size.  Those  which  are  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  and  are  conse- 
quently exposed  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
are  always  covered  with  scattered  wart-like 
appearances,  generally  orange-coloured  with 
dusky  blotches,  coated  with  particles  of  broken 
shells,  small  gravel,  and  pieces  of  sea  weed  ; 
by  which  means,  when  shut,  they  are  not 
readily  seen  in  the  recesses  or  sandy  places 
which  ihey  prefer.  This  coating  adheres  with 
great  tenacity,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
natural  causes  to  which  the  Actinia  is  exposed ; 
but  what  is  surely  worthy  of  our  admiration, 
and  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  instinct 
mercifully  bestowed  even  on  these  lowest  crea- 
tures, is,  that  the  individuals  which  are  placed 
in  deep  water,  as  if  aware  they  did  not  require 
such  a  mode  of  concealment,  form  no  extrane- 
ous covering,  but  leave  the  surface  clean, 
which  has  then  more  vivid  and  varied  tints, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  warts  become 
smaller  or  disappear. 

**  The  Abb6  Dicquemare,  who  studied  the 
Actinia  most  carefully,  says  that  they  vary 
according  to  their  contraction  or  expansion, 
presenting  innumerable  varieties.  Their,  ex- 
pansion is  a  more  certain  indication  of  fine 
weather  than  the  rise  of  the  barometer ;  but 
this  cannot  be  practically  taken  advantage  of 
except  during  summer,  as  the  cold  of  winter 
drives  the  Actinia  from  the  shore  to  the 
deeper  waters,  where  the  temperature  is  more 
equable  and  mild.  They  can  leave  their  hold 
and  remove  to  another  station  by  gliding  along 
like  a  slug,  but  with  a  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible motion,  requiring,  as  Johnston  ob- 
serves, (British  Zoophytes^  p.  223,)  five 
minutes  for  the  distance  of  half  an  inch. 
This  is  their  usual  method  of  changing  their 
locality :  sometimes  they  reverse  the  body  and 
use  the  feelers  as  feet;  or  else,  filling  the 
body  with  water  to  render  it  more  buoyant, 
they  detach  themselves  and  are  borne  away 
by  the  random  motion  of  the  waves. 

"  They  are  very  patient  of  injuries.     They 
may  be  kept  without  food  for  upwards  of  a 

*  British  Zoophytes,  p.  224. 
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year;  tliey  may  be  immersed  in  water  hot 
enough  to  blister  their  skin,  or  frozen  into  a 
mass  of  ice,  and  again  thawed ;  and  they  may 
be  placed  within  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  without  being  deprived  of  life, 
or  disabled  from  resuming  their  usual  func- 
tions when  placed  in  a  favourable  situation. 
A  strong  light  incommodes  the  Actinia,  noise 
startles  them,  they  are  affected  by  odours,  and 
fresh  water  causes  them  to  die.  These  various 
feelings  originate  in  their  great  irritability, 
which  appears  to  increase  according  to  their 
sufferings.  They  are  often  left  exposed  to 
the  air  during  spring  tides ;  but  in  such  cases 
they  always  retain  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  squirt  out  with  force  when 
molested. 

"  Neither  the  look  nor  the  touch  of  these 
animals  recommends  them  as  articles  of  food, 
yet  Dicqueraare,  speaking  of  this  very  species, 
says,  'Of  all  the  kinds  of  Sea-anemones,  I 
would  prefer  this  for  the  table ;  being  boiled 
some  time  in  sea-water,  they  acquire  a  firm 
and  palatable  consistence,  and  may  then  be 
eaten  with  any  kind  of  sauce.  They  are  of 
an  inviting  (?)  appearance,  of  a  light  shiver- 
ing texture,  and  of  a  soft  white  or  reddish 
hue  ;  their  smell  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  waim 
crab  or  lobster.* 

"  *  They  are  found  in  every  sea,  some  sus- 
pended from  the  vaults  of  sub-marine  reefs, 
others  covering  the  more  exposed  sides  of 
rocks  with  a  sort  of  flower-like  tapestry,  some 
confining  themselves  to  the  smooth  sands,  on 
the  surface  of  which  they  spread  out  their 
tentacula,  and  even  withdraw  under  the  sand 
when  danger  threatens.  Each  species  indeed 
selects  a  peculiar  haunt.* 

"  The  long  flat  sea-weed  with  curled  margin, 
though  in  its  younger  state  it  is  quite  flat,  and 
which  with  the  Tangle  covers  the  face  of  that 
rock,  and  the  sides  of  this  pool,  is  the  Sea- 
belt  or  Sugar  Fucus,  (^Laminaria  saccha" 
rinci,)  and  though  little  used  in  Europe  except 
as  manure,  is  very  differently  estimated  in 
foreign  countries. 

'*  Thunberg  informs  us  that  this  plant  is 
prepared  for  the  table  by  the  Japanese,  and 
that  it  is  customary  there,  when  presents  are 
made,  to  lay  them  upon  a  slice  of  the  Fucus, 
attached  to  a  piece  of  paper  folded  in  a  curi- 
ous manner,  and  tied  with  threads  of  gold  and 
silver.  *  This,'  Barrow  conjectures,  *  may 
possibly  have  been  intended  to  show  in  how 
high  estimation  this  plant  is  held ;  being  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  as  the  representative  of  those 
resources  of  sustenance  which  the  sea  so  amply 
supplies  to  such  nations  as  from  choice  or 
necessity  may  be  led  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  various  productions.'*     The  same  author 

*  Voyage  to  Cochin-China,  p,  313. 


gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Chinchou 
jelly  of  China  may  probably  be  made  in  part 
of  this  plant.  No  one,  however,  represents  it 
of  so  much  consequence  as  Captain  Brough- 
ton  ;*  who,  speaking  of  the  people  about 
Endermo,  says,  that  he  always  found  those 
who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
open  to  the  sea,  collecting  L,  saccAarina^ 
which  they  dried  in  the  sun,  and  made  up 
into  bundles  for  exportation ;  and  that  a  con- 
siderable trade  was  carried  on  in  this  weed 
from  Volcano  Bay  to  Matzmai ;  whence  it  is 
exported  to  Nipon.  He  even  mentions  hav- 
ing seen  several  ships  loaded  with  it. 

"  This,  as  well  as  Tangle,  is  used  by  cot- 
tagers as  a  weather-glass.    When  the  weather 
is  dry  it  is  crisp  and  rigid,  but  at  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  the  salt  in  the  weed  absorbs 
the  mosture  which  is  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  plant  becomes  moist  and  limp.     It  pre- 
serves these  qualities  for  yeairs.     Many  of  the 
sea-weeds,  but  this  more  particularly,  (hence 
its  name  of  Sugar  Fucus,)  when   drj,  are 
covered   with    a  white    crystalline    deposit, 
shaped   like    long    slender    needles,    which, 
though  of  a   sweetish  taste,  was  long   con- 
sidered to  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of 
salt.       On  analysing  it,   however,  chemists 
have   discovered  it  to  be  mannite,  a   sweet 
principle,  differing  indeed  from  cane  sugar, 
but  exactly  similar  to  that  procured   from 
grapes.     May  not  this  substance,  so  diflferent 
from  what  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in 
the  salt  and  briny  deep, — which  is  contained 
in  so  many  sea-plants,  and  so  universally  dif- 
fused,— be  one  among  the  many  means  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  vast  mass  of  waters  pure, 
and  fit  for  the  abode  and  support  of  its  nume- 
rous and  varied  inhabitants  ?    It  is  not  for 
man,  indeed,  to  fathom  the  wisdom  of  his 
Creator,  or  to  account  for  all  His  works,  yet 
an  inquiry  carried  on  with  humility  and  reve- 
rence is  not  unbecoming  the  highest  talents, 
and  must  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
inquirer    more    sensible    of    the   power    of 
Him  who  made  all  things  good,  and  dispose 
him  to  worship  with  more  earnestness,  and  to 
obey  with  greater  care  and  zeal.** 

The  illustrations  are  beautiful,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  is  got  up  worthy  of  the 
Society  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  pro- 
duction. 


CULTURE    OF  THE   WALLFLOWER. 

This  welcome  spring  visitant  has  a  doable 
claim  on  our  respect,  its  powerful  fragrance 
entitling  it  to  a  prominent  place  in  British 
gardens,  while  its  early  and  bright  flowers  add 
wonderfully  to  the  charms  of  the   spring. 

*  A^oyage  of  Discoreiy  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
p.  272. 
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There  are  very  few  plants  so  hardy.  Of  the 
numeroTis  varieties  that  have  been  introduced, 
the  seedlings  give  us  all  the  colours  we  have ; 
and  there  are  two  very  distinct  classes  of  double, 
the  blood  colour  and  the  gold  colour.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  on  a  common  border  or  bed, 
and  be  raked  in  to  cover  it.  This  may  be 
done  in  April.  About  June  or  July  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  eight  or 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  apart,  and  they  will 
bloom  the  following  spring,  or  even  as  early 
as  Febrnary  after  a  mild  winter.  From  these 
it  is  very  rare  to  obtain  a  double  variety,  and 
if  we  do,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  better 
than  we  have  already  in  cultivation.  The 
fragrance  of  the  single  wallflower  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  double,  but  it  is  not  equal  Jn 
beauty,  nor  are  the  single  ones  worth  propagat- 
ing by  slips  or  cuttings,  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  raise  them  from  seed ;  but  the  double 
kinds,  which  are  universal  favourites,  are  propa- 
gated from  cuttings.  The  single,  however,  are 
much  more  hardy  than  the  double,  which  will 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  live  through  the 
winter  ;  whether  it  is  that  the  seedlings  are 
more  hardy  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings, 
we  know  not,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
double  varieties  in  most  estimation  are  best 
grown  in  frames.  Of  the  single  hardy  kinds, 
the  best  colours  and  forms  are  only  to  be  pro- 
cured by  saving  seed  from  the  best  plants,  and 
taking  great  care  to  select  them  early,  and 
have  them  marked,  that  the  best  flowers  may 
not  be  gathered  by  accident  instead  of  remain- 
ing for  seed.  The  pods  should  be  laid  by 
when  ripe,  and  the  seed  not  be  thrashed  out 
till  wanted  for  sowing  in  March,  April,  May, 
or  June,  according  as  the  plants  are  wanted 
forward  or  late.  Instead  of  planting  out  the 
seedlings  in  nursery  beds,  they  may  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  to  flower,  but  generally 
the  places  are  occupied  by  something  in 
bloom,  or  that  will  bloom  before  the,  place 
is  wanted.  However,  in  large  borders  and 
plantations  they  may  as  well  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  bloom,  as  have  to 
undergo  two  removals,  as  they  receive  a 
check  on  the  second  removal,  however  slight 
that  check  may  be  if  they  are  well  taken  up 
and  replanted. 

THE  DOUBLB  WALLFLOWEKS. 

These  are  propagated  by  slips,  which  after 
blooming  the  plant  provides  in  abundance  by 
shooting  all  over  the  stems.  These  shoots 
may  be  stripped  off  as  soon  as  they  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  by  taking  the  leaves 
off  half  an  inch  up  the  stem,  and  sticking  these 
into  pots  of  good  loam  and  dung,  with  a  bell- 
glass  over  them,  every  shoot  will  strike  and 
make  a  good  plant.  These  struck  slips  may 
be  placed  in  sixty-sized  pots,  one  in  a  pot, 


and  be  carefully  watered,  have  plenty  of  air, 
all  the  warm  showers,  but  be  covered  up  from 
north-east  winds,  until  their  roots  fill  the  pots, 
when  they  may  be  shifted  to  size  forty-eight, 
and  continued  under  the  same  management  or 
treatment  until  these  are  also  filled  with  roots, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  pots  size  thirty- 
two,  in  which  they  will  bloom  strongly  and 
well.  These  double  varieties  or  species  must 
be  treated  in  all  respects  as  frame  plants. 
They  will  grow  from  the  time  they  are  first 
potted  till  they  come  into  flower,  if  they  are 
not  checked  for  want  of  water  or  by  excessive 
cold,  and  therefore  they  should  be  carefully 
tended,  especially  with  regard  to  protection 
and  sufficient  water  and  shifting  at  the  proper 
time. 

TBEA.THENT   AFTEB  BIOOUISG. 

The  plants  should  be  cat  down  after  flower- 
ing into  such  shape  as  will  make  the  newgrowth 
form  a  handsome  plant.  They  may  then  be 
placed  on  hard  ground  or  a  shady  place  in  the 
open  garden,  or  if  kept  in  the  frame,  well 
watered  once  a-day  and  shaded  from  the  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  Those  plants  intended 
to  be  grown  for  good  specimens  will  require 
when  they  send  out  their  shoots  to  have  them 
regulated,  that  is,  only  so  many  left  on  as  are 
required  to  make  the  plant  handsome.  The 
others  should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  that  all  the  strength  may  go  where  it 
is  wanted.  The  plants  that  are  intended  to 
take  slips  from,  should  only  be  cut  back  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  flower  stem :  the  more 
actual  stem  remaining  on  the  plant  to  throw 
out  young  shoots,  the  better,  as  it  matters 
but  little  how  small  the  shoots  are  to  strike 
root,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  smaller 
they  are,  the  longer  they  are  growing  into 
strength  ;  but  if  there  be  any  difference  they 
more  readily  strike  root.  In  a  general  way, 
the  growth  of  the  wallflower  from  a  slip  is 
very  pretty,  the  lateral  branches  coming  out 
generally  so  as  to  bear  flowers,  and  blooming 
below  the  main  flowering  spikes:  the  plant 
generally  looks  much  more  beautiful  the  first 
year  than  at  any  future  season,  unless  great 
pains  is  taken  in  the  mode  of  cutting  down, 
and  the  stems  allowed  to  grow,  for  unless 
the  form  be  handsome  the  plant  cannot  be 
good. 

DWABFING  PLANTS  FOB  SHOW. 

There  is  a  plan  which  does  not  always  an- 
swer, but  when  successful,  renders  the  double 
wallflower  a  very  beautiful  object ;  that  is,  to 
allow  the  shoots  to  grow  till.  July,  and  then 
to  take  off  two  inches  of  the  top :  these  must 
be  very  carefully  managed,  for  they  are  not  so 
readily  struck  as  the  young  shoots  slipped  off 
small.     The  lower  leaves  must  be  cut  off,  not 
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stripped  off:  the  bark  must  not  be  bruised  nor 
damaged ;  the  cuttings  must  be  placed  an  inch 
apart  in  the  middle  part  of  a  pot,  so  that  a 
bell-glass  maj  be  placed  on  and  the  edge 
of  it  be  pressed  into  the  soil  to  keep  off 
the  external  air:  the  cuttings  should  then 
be  removed  in  their  pots  to  the  propagating 
house,  and  be  plunged  into  the  tan  so  as  to 
get  a  slight  bottom  heat  The  glass  should  be 
wiped  every  morning  inside  perfectly  dry, 
the  cuttings  bccasionallj  be  watered,  and  al- 
ways shaded.  When  these  are  struck,  they 
will  not  grow  much  more.  They  will  require 
potting  off  in  sixty-sized  pots  first,  and  they 
will  do  in  them  until  the  roots  touch  the  side : 
the  treatment  then  is  the  same  as  before  re- 


commended. The  effect  of  taking  the  cuttings 
off  so  much  later  is,  that  the  shoot  having 
grown  a  great  deal  more,  the  plant  has  not  so 
much  growth  to  make,  and  without  the  bloom 
being  a  bit  less,  the  plant  is  only  one-third  the 
size  it  would  have  been^  or  rather  would  be,  if 
grown  from  the  first  stage.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  guides  us  in  the  late  striking 
of  chrysanthemums,  but  the  wallflower  is  a 
handsome  growing  plants  if  taken  from  the 
first  and  grown  as  large  as  possible.  The 
plants,  in  our  opinion,  are  never  so  handsome 
as  the  first  year  from  slips,  for  although  they 
can  be  kept  growing  larger  every  year,  they 
will  get  bare  at  bottom,  and  therefore  few 
persons  care  to  grow  them  large. 
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Napoleona  ikpebialis,  Beauvois  (Im- 
perial Napoleona).  —  Belvisiacesd.  —  A  fine- 
looking  evergreen  shrub,  remarkable  more- 
over from  having  been  selected  to  comme- 
morate the  celebrated  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
It  forms  a  shrub  of  about  the  size  of  a 
camellia,  of  branching  habit,  furnished  with 
obovate-lanceolate  leaves  of  somewhat  leathery 
texture,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The 
flowers  grow  in  threes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  much  hidden  by  the  foliage, 
so  as  not  to  produce  any  great  effect ;  they 
are,  however,  of  considerable  beauty  when 
closely  examined,  and  are  seen  to  be  of  a  very 
interesting  structure  ;  they  measure  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  calyx  is  a  thick 
leathery  cup,  divided  into  five  ovate  segments, 
having  a  perfectly  valvate  estivation.  Within 
this  is  placed  the  corolla,  which  consists  of 
three  distinct  rings,  each  being  monopetalous  ; 
the  first  ring  is  apricot-coloured,  crimson  at 
the  base,  with  numerous  stiff  ribs,  each  end- 
ing in  the  margin  in  a  broad  tooth  ;  by  means 
of  these  ribs  this  part  is  strongly  plaited  ;  the 
next  ring  is  small  and  thin,  stationed  at  the 
foot  of  the  first,  and  is  cut  into  an. indefinite 
number  of  narrow  sharp-pointed  yellowish 
segments  ;  the  inner  ring  is  membranous, 
erect,  assuming  the  form  of  a  cup,  the  edge 
cut  into  many  fine  segments,  and  turned  down, 
so  that  this  part  is  not  at  aU  conspicuous  ; 
the  stamens  form  another  cup  within  the 
corolla,  and  next  to  them  comes  a  deep  fleshy 
cup,  or  disk,  standing  as  high  as  the  stigma, 
and  having  ten  sides  ;  the  style  is  five-angled, 
terminated  by  a  pentagonal  table-shaped 
stigma.  The  flowers,  when  decaying,  assume 
a  bluish  tint.  Native  of  Africa,  from  Sene- 
^ambia  to  Oware.  Introduced  in  1843. 
Flowers  in  May.  It  is  also  called  N.  Heu- 
delotii  (Adr.  de  Jussieu).  Culture,  —  Re- 
quires a  stove ;  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  planted    in   sand,   and 


placed  under  bell  glasses  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat. 

Abisjeha  Murrati,  Soaker  (Dr.  Murray's 
Arissema). — Aracese. — A  rather  interesting 
herbaceous  plant,  with  tubers  about  the  size 
of  small  potatoes.  The  flowers  precede  the 
foliage.  The  scape  is  a  foot  or  more  long, 
round,  of  a  purplish  tint,  sheathed  below,  and 
terminated  above  by  a  delicate  and  handsome 
spathe,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  green,  and 
convolute  into  a  tube,  the  upper  hialf  white 
with  a  red  ring  around  the  mouth,  ovate, 
convex,  almost  cucullate,  and  inclined  over 
the  mouth  ;  within  the  tube  is  the  spadix, 
which  is  subulate,  and  shorter  than  the  entire 
spathe,  the  upper  half  naked,  and  the  lower 
covered  with  flowers.  The  leaves,  which 
grow  up  after  the  flowers,  are  supported  by 
long  round  petioles,  and  are  peltate,  and 
deeply  cut  into  five  or  six  ovate-lanceolate 
acuminate  segments.  Native  of  the  East 
Indies,  "  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bandsda  hills, 
to  the  south-west  of  Surat."  Introduced  in 
1846  to  the  Royal  Garden,  Kew,  by  Mr.  Law 
of  Tanna.  It  is  the  Arum  Murrayi  (Graham). 
Culture, — Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  loamy  soil ; 
propagated  by  dividing  the  tubers. 

LiTHOSPERMUM  CANESCENS,  Lehmatin 
(hoary  Gromwell). — ^Boraginaceie  §  Anchu- 
sidffi. — A  handsome  perennial,  with  a  long 
woody  root  abounding  in  crimson  dye,  and 
producing  several  erect,  almost  simple  hairy 
stems  a  span  or  more  long.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  erecto-patent,  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  attached  directly  by  the 
base,  and  having  a  hoary  surface  from  being 
clothed  with  closely-pressed  whitish  hairs. 
The  flowers  grow  in  leafy  secund  racemes 
from  the  tops  of  the  stems,  and  are  of  a  bright 
orange  or  golden  colour,  and  of  lai^ge  size 
as  compared  with  the  stature  of  the  plant  and 
that  of  the  blooms  of  allied  species.  Native 
of  North  America,  *'from  Canada  and  the  Sas- 
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katcbawan  in  tbe  north,  to  Carolina  in  the 
south."  Introduced  in  1847,  bj  E.  Leeds, 
Esq.  of  Manchester.  Flowers  from  May  to 
Julj.  It  also  bears  the  names  of  lAthospermum 
conspicuum  (Sprengel) ;  Batschia  canescens 
(Michaux)  ;  and  J3,  conspicua  (Richard). 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  light  sandy  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Episgia  bicolor.  Hooker  (two-coloured 
Episcia). — GesneracesB  §  Gesnerece. — Avery 
pretty  dwarf  herbaceous  perennial,  somewhat 
creeping,  and  procumbent,  with  very  short 
hairy  stems.  The  leaves  are  large,  between 
ovate  and  cordate,  hairy,  somewhat  glossy, 
with  coarse  serratures  along  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  very  numerous  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  erect  or  a  little  inclined, 
the  corollas  consisting  of  a  short  white  tube, 
gibbous  on  one  side  at  the  base,  dilated  above, 
tumid  beneath,  within  spotted  with  purple  ; 
the  limb  rather  large,  nearly  equal,  deeply 
divided  into  five  rounded  lobes,  white,  with  a 
broad  purple  border.  Native  of  New  Grenada. 
Introduced  about  1847,  by  Mr.  Purdie,  to  the 
Royal  Garden,  Eew.  Flowers  in  summer  for 
several  weeks  in  succession.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  stove ;  light  loam  and  leaf-mould  ; 
propagated  by  division  or  by  cuttings. 

BuRTONiA  PULCHELLA,  iKf et^n^  (bcautiful 
Burtonia). — Leguminaces  §  Papilionaceae- 
Pulteneae. — A  beautiful  and  graceful  shrub, 
with  slender  glabrous  branches,  slightly  downy 
when  young.  These  branches  are  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  sessile  trifoliate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  of  which  are  narrow,  linear,  with 
revolute  margins,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  with 
a  curved  mucro.  The  flowers  proceed  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  so  copious 
there  that  they  conceal  the  leaves,  and  appear 
to  grow  in  short  leafy  spikes  ;  they  are  large 
and  very  beautiful,  the  vexillum  broad,  rich 
purple,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  the  base,  the  alas 
and  carina  deep  puce-colour.  Native  of  the 
Swan  River  colony.  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe,Pince,  and  Co.  of  Exeter,  about  1846. 
Flowers  in  spring  and  summer.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  sandy  peat  with  a 
little  loam ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  beneath  bell  glasses. 

MiTRARiA  cocciNEA,  CuvaniUes  (scarlet- 
flowered  Mitraria). — Gesneracese  §  Gesnereae. 
— A  distinct  looking,  and  very  ornamental 
shrubby  plant  of  scandent  habit,  growing  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  the  branches  clothed 
with  small  opposite  ovate-acute  serrated  leaves. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  axils,  solitary,  on 
long  slender  peduncles,  by  which  they  hang 
dependent ;  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
with  a  ventricose  tube  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  somewhat  bilabiate,  divided  into  fire 
rounded  lobes,  the  two  forming  the  upper  lip 
being  larger  than  the  other  three.     The  foli- 


age of  the  plant  is  neat,  and  the  flowers  nu- 
merous and  showy.  Native  of  the  Island  of 
Chiloe.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  of 
Exeter,  in  1847.  Flowers  in  the  summer 
months.  Culture.  —  Probably  hardy,  well 
adapted  for  a  conservative  wall,  or  for  a  cool 
gi'eenhouse  or  conservatory  ;  rich  light  loamy 
soil  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  planted  in  pots  of  sand  under  a 
handglass. 

SiPHocAMPTLUS  Nixmus,  Pokl  (shluing- 
leaved  Siphocampylus). — Lobeliaccse  §  Lo- 
belese. — A  very  neat  and  pretty  shrub  of 
remarkably  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  growing 
scarcely  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  small  obovate 
deep  green  shining  leaves,  which  are  sharply 
serrated  on  the  margin,  and  on  the  surface 
deeply  reticulated  with  veins.  The  flowers 
are  small,  but  produced  in  considerable  abund- 
ance over  the  plants  ;  they  are  tubular,  bright 
scarlet,  and  five  deft  and  yellow  at  the  apex. 
Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  about  1846. 
Flowers  throughout  the  summer  months. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ;  turfy  peat ;  loam 
with  sand  ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 


CAPSICUM,    CHILIES,    AND   PEPPER. 

This  remarkably  hot  family,  so  useful  in 
pickles,  and  so  readily  converted  into  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  foreign  Cayenne 
pepper,  should  be  grown  by  every  family 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  consumption  to 
make  it  worth  while;  for  the  culture  is  simple, 
and  requires  but  ordinary  attention.  In  Feb- 
ruary make  up  a  hot-bed  as  if  for  cucumbers; 
sow  the  seeds  in  pots  and  place  them  iii  the 
bed ;  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  water  them  to 
give  them  a  little  moisture.  Keep  them  clear 
of  weeds,  and  give  air  by  tilting  the  light 
at  tbe  back  part.  As  soon  as  they  have  four 
leaves  beside  the  seed-leaves,  pot  them  ofl*, 
one  in  a  pot,  size  sixty  ;  level  the  soil  of  tho 
hot-bed,  and  set  these  pots  close  together  all 
over  it ;  water  freely  all  over  the  top  of  the 
foliage,  shut  them  up  a  few  hours,  then  give 
them  air  from  behind.  As  the  roots  establish 
themselves,  and  the  plants  begin  to  grow, 
give  more  air,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  pro- 
trude through  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  let  them 
be  changed  to  those  sized  forty-eight.  The 
soil  in  which  these  things  are  generally  grown 
is  loam,  and  peat>  and  decomposed  dung,  in 
in  equal  parts  ;  but  the  object  is  not  to  grow 
them  large  and  rank  for  private  use,  and 
therefore  half  turfy  peat,  and  half  loam  from 
rotted  turves,  form  the  best  compost.  Let  one- 
third  of  the  pot  be  filled  with  crocks  for 
drainage,  and  when  the  plants  are  shifted. 
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Bfaake  oat  the  old  crocks,  and  part  off  the  earth, 
but  do  not  bruise  the  fibres  ;  put  a  little  earth 
upon  the  crocks  rather  heaped  up  like  a  cone 
in  the  middle ;  spread  the  roots  a  little  all 
round,  and  fill  up  with  the  compost,  taking 
care  that  the  collar  of  the  root  be  placed  at 
the  exact  surface  of  the  soil  as  it  was  before  ; 
water,  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and 
replace  the  handsomest  of  the  plants,  which 
are  those  the  most  dwarf  and  bushj,  into  the 
frame,  so  that  it  is  filled,  and  all  those  that 
are  over  after  filling,  may  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouses.     When  the  shifted  plants  have 
fairly  begun  growing  again,  get  ready  a  small 
greenhouse  which   hns  its  proper  means  of 
heating,  and  place  all  the  plants  therein,  keep- 
ing the  temperature  up  to  sixty  of  a  night, 
and  seventy  in  the  day.     At  the  least  appear- 
ance of  the  aphides  or  green  fij,  procure  a  pair 
of  fumigating  bellows,  and,  with  a  quantity 
of  tobacco,  fill  the  house  with  smoke  so  com- 
pletely,  that  the  plants  shall  be  completely 
enveloped  in  it,  taking  care  to  close  every 
window,  door,  and  opening,  so  as  to  keep  in 
the  smoke  all  night.     In  the  morning  exa- 
mine to  see  if  any  of  the  files  are  alive.     If 
any  number  of  them  remain  alive,  the  smoke 
has  not  been  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
fill  the  house.     Tobacco  smoke,  like  all  other, 
ascends  to  the  roof,  and  continues  to  go  up 
as  high  as  it  can,  so  that  the  smoke  has  to  be 
continually  supplied  until  it  reaches  down  nearly 
to  the  ground.     A  fumigating  pair  of  bellows 
enables  you  to  blow    the  smoke  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  door  or  window  to  receive 
the  nozzle  of  them,  and  you  may  see  through 
the  glass  when  the  house  is  filled  ;  but  as 
many  have  not  these  bellows,  there  is  another 
way  :  get  a  good  sized  pot  with  side  draining- 
holes,  (many  of  the  sixteen  size  have  them,) 
enlarge  one  of  these  holes  so  as  to  take  in  the 
nozzle  of  a  common  pair  of  bellows  ;  into  the 
bottom  of  this  pot  put  a  handful  of  lighted 
charcoal,   and  on  this  place  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  supposed  to  be  enough  to  fumigate 
the  house.     You  may  blow  this  occasionally 
to  keep  up  the  burning  and  the  supply  of 
smoke,  which  will  form  in  clouds  above  your 
head,   and  continue  to  superintend  till  the 
smoke  is  below  your  head,  then  sit  down,  or 
kneel  down,  to  keep  your  mouth  below  it ; 
and  having  previously  contrived  that  there 
shall  be  a  hole  in  the  door,  or  somewhere  near 
the  bottom,  place  the  pot  as  close  as  possible 
to  it,  make  good  your  retreat,  and  apply  the 
bellows  to  it  to  complete  the  filling.     In  the 
morning,  syringe  all  the  plants  with  a  syringe 
and  fine  rose,  so  that  the  streams  of  water 
shall  be  very  minute,  but  may  nevertheless 
be  applied  with  a  little  force,  and  it  will  wash 
off  the  dead  ones,   and  the  few  stragglers 
that  may  have  escaped  ;  wash  out  the  shelves 


and  floors  of  the  house  at  the  same  time,  and 
shut  up  the  house  all  but  a  little  bit  at  the 
top  to  let  out  the  steam.  The  plants  may  be 
topped  as  soon  as  they  are  in  fiower,  and  have 
begun  to  set  their  fruity  because  ten  or  a  dozen 
are  quite  enough  for  a  plant  of  the  Capsicum 
tribe,  and  three  or  four  dozen  quite  enough  of 
the  Chilies  and  smaller  pepper ;  so,  when 
there  are  so  many  in  a  fair  way  of  growing, 
the  tops  may  be  taken  off,  like  the  tops  of 
beans,  to  promote  the  setting  of  the  rest 
The  heat  must  be  kept  up  to  the  temperature 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  in  the  violent  heat 
of  the  day  more  air  must  be  given,  and  great 
attention  must  be  paid  throughout  to  the 
watering.  The  fruit  may  be  gathered  for 
use  from  time  to  time  while  green,  as  well  as 
when  ripe ;  but  the  best  way  to  gather  for 
use  while  green,  is  to  take  half-grown  ones, 
never  to  take  the  forwardest,  because  they  are 
the  best  to  leave  for  ripening  ;  nor  ought  they 
all  to  be  taken  from  the  same  plants,  it  is 
better  to  thin  all  in  their  turn  than  to  strip  a 
few.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  is  when 
it  has  arrived  at  a  fine  scarlet  or  blood  colour, 
it  may  be  gathered  and  laid  on  cloth  or  paper 
to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  when  perfectly  dry,  they 
may  be  kept  almost  any  time.  They  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  pickles,  and  they  are 
an  essential  ingredient  in  all  hot  pickles.  The 
Chilies,  which  are  in  fact  a  small  kind  of 
Capsicum  to  all  appearance,  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  ordinary  vin^ar  a  large 
degree  of  heat  by  merely  soaking  a  number 
in  the  liquid,  to  which  they  impart  ail  their 
peppery  nature.  The  vinegar  thus  prepared 
is  called  Chili  vinegar.  The  fruit  of  tbe 
Capsicum,  when  perfectly  dried,  may  be 
ground  or  rubbed  to  powder,  and  forms  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  Cayenne  pepper 
of  commerce.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  so  that 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  shrub  is  done 
with,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 


THE  INFLUENCES  OF  HORTICULTURE, 
OR  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

The  term  horticulture  is  here  used  in  its 
widest  sense  as  embracing  the  whole  garden 
of  creation,  and  may,  in  this  instance,  be 
reckoned  as  identical  with  the  economy  of 
vegetation.  What  has  the  influence  of  this 
vegetation  been  since  the  world  began,  not  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  mentally  and 
spirittuiUt/  considered  ?  What  teacher  has 
instilled  into  the  human  mind  better  lessons 
of  pence  and  contentment,  love  and  adoration? 

These  questions  shall  be  answered  at  length ; 
but,  before  commencing  to  trace  the  worship 
which  this  vegetable  Hfe  has  exacted  from 
mankind  in  all  ages,  it  is  worth  while  to 
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allude,  for  a  moment,  to  a  sectional  point,  in 
which  it  appears  to  *have  failed  to  command 
its  wonted  homage.  This  allusion  will  appear 
the  more  necessary,  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  involves  a  great  question  connected  with 
sanitary  reform.  When  men  die  in  England, 
thej  are  buried  in  churches  or  churchyards, 
in  the  heart  of  towns  and  cities,  where  no 
quiet  is,  and  where  Nature's  voice  is  not 
beard,  nor  her  green  garb  unfolded :  they 
are  not  laid  beside  the  willow  or  cypress. 
Outside  the  city,  are  sunniness,  shelter,  nnd 
repose— objects  on  which  almost  every  one 
dwells  with  pleasure.  For  example,  in  yonder 
Bweet  upland  is  an  oak  ;  it  stands  there,  a 
magnificent  tabernacle  which  the  Almighty 
hath  spread — spread  specially  for  man.  Now, 
there  are  few  indeed  but  cnn  trace  some 
glimpses  of  the  glory  of  God  in  that  tree ; 
nnd  there  are  not  many  whose  minds  could 
not  be  attuned  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
8ong  of  that  oak  as  the  winds  come,  or  even 
to  the  shoutings  of  the  tempest  in  its  lofty  top. 
But  would  they  make  their  grave  with  it  ? 
Not  they.  Would  it  be  at  all  a  pleasing  ad- 
junct  to  their  last  earthly  resting-place  ?  Not 
it.  Take  a  softer  scene — roses,  birches,  wil- 
lows, the  beautiful  greensward,  the  song  uf 
the  robin,  the  pure  and  balmy  air  of  heaven — 
would  there  be  any  inducement  ?  "  Well,  no ; 
our  relations  lie  in  the  church,  and  we  should 
like  to  be  placed  in  the  same  grave  with 
them."  Why  this  dislike  to  lie  down  with 
Nature  ?  A  truthful  answer,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  would  suggest  the  fact,  that  the 
English,  in  this  respect,  are  essentially  un- 
poetical.  By  a  reference  to  the  earliest  bib- 
lical times,  it  is  evident  that  mankind  were 
in  this  respect  actuated  by  a  much  better 
feeling.  Their  great  anxiety  was,  whatever 
might  be  their  lot  in  life,  to  be  with  nature  at 
death  ;  a  feeling  equally  honourable  to  them- 
selves, and  welUpleasing  to  the  Creator  of 
those  adornments  which  had  so  captivated 
their  fancy.  At  the  same  time,  though  it  is 
a  reproach  to  England  to  be  so  late  in  adopt- 
ing a  refined  taste  in  the  choice  of  her  burying 
places,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  desire  for 
out-of-door  interments,  even  in  this  country, 
is  on  the  increase ;  and  that  the  hues  of  vege- 
tation, the  whisperings  of  Nature  throughout 
that  domain,  and  the  repose  which  pervades 
the  well-chosen  cemetery,  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail over  prejudice  and  custom. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  influences 
which  vegetation  has  wrought  generally,  and 
we  shall  find  that  its  course  has  been  tri- 
umphant. Its  first  teachings  were  given  to 
religion — a  cause  which  it  has  enforced  and 
aided  up  to  the  present  time  ;  not  that  our 
holy  faith  requires  any  extraneous  support 
whatever,  but  simply  because  it  seemed  good 


to  the  Author  of  Nature  and  Religion  that  the 
former  should  be  used  in  enforcing  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  latter.  The  examples  in  the 
Bible  are  exceedingly  appropriate  and  beau- 
tiful :  thus,  in  order  to  give  some  faint  idea 
of  the  happy  change  produced  by  the  gospel, 
the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  ''the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Again,  the 
graces  of  the  Church  are  represented  by 
Solomon  as  a  *^  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies."  Are  the  dispositions  of  men  to  be 
changed  ?  Then  this  change  is  represented 
by  a  striking  figure  from  our  sylva  :  "  instead 
of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and 
instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree."  Are  any  waiting  for  a  reward  on  their 
closing  with  the  offers  of  the  Gospel  ?  Then 
of  such  it  is  said  :  "  they  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  none 
making  him  afraid."  What  stage  of  prosperity 
may  the  Christian  reach  unto  ?  Abounding 
in  all  good  works,  clad  with  the  beauties  of 
holiness,  and  soaring  upward  in  heavenly- 
mindedness,  he  is  appropriately  represented  to 
"  flourish  like  the  palm-tree,  and  to  grow  like 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon."  On  the  other  hand,  is 
he  for  a  season  beset  with  darkness  and  dis- 
appointments ?  His  resolution,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  firm  :  "  although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  Grod  of  my  salvation." 

No  subject  causes  more  apprehension  and 
dread  to  mankind  than  that  of  death.  To  all, 
he  is  the  king  of  terrors  ;  yet  a  reference  to 
vegetation,  calmly  and  considerately  made, 
allays  much  of  this  fear  and  uneasiness.  The 
sign  of  our  dying  is  before  us  every  Novem- 
ber— in  the  woods  and  groves,  and  in  our 
gardens  ;  and  what  is  the  amount  ?  A  mere 
shuffling  off  of  the  sere  and  faded  vestments, 
that  there  may  be  a  resurrection  to  life  and 
beauty  in  the  spring-time. 

Let  us  look  at  this  promised  resurrection  of 
the  flesh.  The  Sadducee  doubted  it,  and,  in 
order  to  confute  him,  aid  and  evidence  were 
instantly^'brought  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  '*  Thou  fool  I  that  which  thou  sowest, 
thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but 
bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some 
other  grain  ;  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it 
pleaseth   him,   and  to  every  seed  his  own 

body So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the 

dead."  But  the  figures  taken  from  vegetation 
do  not  end  here,  they  enter  into  heaven  ;  and 
hence  it  is  said  that  every  Christian,  at  the 
close  of  his  labours,  shall  have  a  right  to  the 
« tree  of  life." 

Poetry  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  has  had 
a  tongue  in  trees,  silvery,  hoarse,  harmonious, 
all  through  time.  Look  at  the  old  Greek  be- 
side his  umbrageous  and  odoriferous  upland  ; 
he  has  not  a  spark  of  the  worldling  in  him,  for 
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those  tenderest  of  sylvan  associations  he  is 
now  weaving  for  the  classic  page,  are  as^a 
sealed  book  to  the  man  of  basiness.  But  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  leave  England  in  search  of 
that  current  of  holy  feeling  engendered  by 
vegetation.  The  offerings  made  to  God  in 
this  b*ne  of  thought,  by  our  English  poets, 
have  been  exquisitely  devotional,  and  there  is 
no  risk  in  asserting  that  such  tributes  find  a 
ready  acceptance  at  heaven's  gate.  To  give 
examples  would  be  to  transcribe  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  English  literature ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  deserves 
full  consideration  in  a  separate  article.  It  is 
sufficient,  at  present,  to  note  that  all  our  poets 
breathe  the  breath  either  of  the  floral  or  sylvan 
life  ;  and  that  in  their  pages  we  discover  the 
hues,  the  odours,  the  outlines — it  may  be  the 
song — of  one  or  other  of  the  objects  which 
adorn  the  brow  of  vegetation.  Nay,  further, 
an  attentive  reader  will  discover  that  our 
poets  have  had  particular  favourites  amongst 
trees  and  flowers.  Herrick  is  all  over  haw- 
thorn blossoms  bespangled  with  dew.  Phillips 
and  Thomson  go  together  in  praise  of  the 
"  lusty-handed  year,"  and  we  inhale  from 
their  pages  the  odour  of  apples.  Milton,  when 
not  engaged  with  his  martial  heroes,  is  twining 
either  the  eglantine  or  vine  about  "  the  mar- 
riageable arms''  of  the  elm.  If  Southey  had 
any  preference,  it  was  for  the  ash,  "  grey  as 
the  stone  to  which  it  clung."  Moore's  fancy 
in  this  respect  is  difficult  to  trace  ;  butterfly- 
like,  he  visits  all,  and  perhaps  his  love  rests 
on  the  violet  and  almond.  Our  own  Words- 
worth declares  for  the  oak  and  Highland  pine 
{Pinus  sylvestris  horizontalis).  Addressing  the 
writer  of  these  pages  lately, he  says,  "Now  that 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  trees,  I  may  mention, 
what  I  have  very  likely  told  you  in  some  of 
my  previous  letters,  that  I  prefer  the  Highland 
pine  to  all  other  trees,  except  the  oak,  taking 
into  consideration  its  beauty  in  winter,  and  by 
moonlight,  and  in  the  evening."  In  Tenny- 
son's lines  we  have  the  rustling,  dry  and  soli- 
tary, of  the  fen-reed.  Burns  adopted  the 
birch  ;  and  so  long  as  the  *^  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonny  Doun"  form  a  part  of  nature,  that 
tree  will  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  its 
gifted  admirer. 

The  repose  of  mind  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
horticulture  must  obviously  be  alluded  to  here. 
Bacon,  Newton,  Evelyn,  Grindal,  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  Raleigh,  Burleigh,  Compton,  and  others, 
are  well-known  examples.  Mental  quietude 
they  could  find  nowhere  else ;  and  as  with 
them,  so  it  is  with  the  world  in  general. 
Where  do  we  seek  for  the  smoothest  brow  ? 
And  in  what  class  do  we  find  the  pressure  of 
misery  whitening  the  temples  most?  The 
answers  are  obvious.  There  are  three  other 
pames  which  should  have  been  added  to  the 


foregoing,  as  illustrative  of  our  position, 
— Walpole,  Windham,  and  Buxton  ;  all  dis- 
tinguished by  intense  love  for  planting  and 
rural  retirement     Hear  the  first : — 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  MiUing, 
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"  Wolterton,  Norfolk,  May  29, 1745. 

Deab  Sib, — I  am  really  ashamed  of  having 
neglected  so  long  to  return  you  and  my  good 
old  friend,  who  remembers  me  so  kindly  and 
so  often,  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  generous 
sympathy  with  me  in  the  affliction  I  felt  from 
the  death  of  my  dear  brother,  the  late  Lord 
Orford.  This  heavy  stroke  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  my  heart,  that  for  a  long  time 
I  could  do  nothing  but  lament  my  own  loss. 
....  As  to  politics,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that 
my  thoughts,  as  well  as  my  situation,  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  them,  and  my  res  rtutica 
employs  me  entirely.  Retired  from  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  a  public  station,  nb  man,  I 
thank  God,  can  have  more  reason  than  I  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  more  solid  and  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  a  private  life.  In  this  situ- 
ation my  mind  is  kept  in  a  pleasing  activity, 
very  diflerent  from  that  which  arises  from  the 
tumults  of  passions  and  the  hurry  of  afilairs. 
My  house,  of  my  own  building,  is  not  ex- 
tremely large,  nor  little  ;  is  neither  to  be 
envied  nor  despised.  ...  It  is  encompassed 
with  a  most  delightful  and  innocent  army  of 
vegetable  striplings,  of  my  own  raising,  which 
are  already  (though  but  of  twenty  years' 
growth  from  the  seed),  with  a  becoming 
rivalship,  stretching  and  swelling  themselves 
into  timber.  They  are  all  of  noble  and 
worthy  extraction  ;  the  names  of  their  fami- 
lies are  oaks,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  beech  ; 
and  I  believe  none  of  their  relations  in  any 
country  can  be  more  hopeful  and  promising 
than  they  are. 

"  Before  my  house,  on  the  south,  a  green 
carpet  of  the  finest  verdure  gratifies  the  eye, 
and  gradually  leads  it  into  a  more  extensive 
plain.  On  one  side  a  lake  of  living  water 
catches  and  fills  the  sight,  from  whence  a  most 
beautiful  fluid  glides  with  a  serpentine  and 
seemingly  endless  current,  and  loses  itself  in 
a  wood  on  the  other.  My  rural  walks  and 
contemplations  amidst  this  mild,  diversified, 
and  engaging  scene,  affi)rd  me  constantly  new 
sources  of  health  and  pleasure,  and  make  me 
lament  the  noisy,  anxious,  and  tumultuous 
hours  spent  amidst  the  broils  of  faction,  or 
vain  attempts  to  serve  an  ungrateful  public" 

Windham,  again,  relieved  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  office,  retires  to  Felbrigg, 
and  almost  worships  his  hawthorns,  which,  in 
his  eyes,  were  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
shrub-flowers.  The  great  statesman  and 
orator  now  rests  amidst  them. 
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A  great  fight  with  slavery,  and  Buxton 
seeks  to  be  with  nature.  Planting  was  his 
last  occupation  ;  and  how  that  work  was  done 
maj  be  now  seen  in  the  thriving  woodlands 


stretched  along  the  sides  of  the  German 
Ocean  at  Runton  and  Trimingham.  He,  too, 
sleeps  amidst  those  scenes  which  he  helped  so 
well  to  embellish. 
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Changes  of  Weather  indicated  by 
Animals. — The  common  house  spider,  on 
the  approach  of  fine  weather,  puts  out  its 
head  and  stretches  its  legs  out  of  its  hole ; 
and  this  the  farther,  the  longer  the  fine 
weather  will  continue.  Against  bad  weather 
it  retires  farther  back,  and  before  more  tem- 
pestuous weather  it  turns  quite  round,  show- 
ing nothing  but  its  hinder  parts  to  the  observer; 
thus  acquainting  him  with  the  approaching 
storm.  At  the  commencement  of  fine  weather, 
the  web  with  which  it  surrounds  its  corner  is 
but  of  moderate  extent ;  if  the  fine  weather  is 
to  be  lasting  it  enlarges  it  two  or  three  inches ; 
and  if  it  do  this  several  times  consecutively, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  weather  will  con- 
tinue fine  for  some  time.  In  winter  they  are  as 
certain  prognosticators  of  approaching  cold. 
If  frost  and  snow  be  coming  on,  they  either 
seize  upon  webs  already  made,  in  which  case 
obstinate  battles  often  ensue,  or  they  make 
new  ones,  and  labour  diligently  at  them. 

If  animals  show  signs  of  fear  and  uneasiness 
while  the  weather  is  very  calm  and  close,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  storm  will  ensue.  Rain 
may  be  foretold  from  the  actions  of  various 
animals,  as  follows.  When  birds  are  seen 
more  employed  than  usual  in  searching  among 
their  feathers  for  insects,  which,  on  account  of 
the  umcsual  currents  of  electricity  in  the  at- 
mosphere, torment  them.  When  sea-gulls,  and 
other  aquatic  fowls,  particularly  geese,  make 
a  greater  noise  than  usual.  When  swallows 
fly  low  and  seem  to  skim  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  When  pigeons  return  to  the  pigeon- 
house  before  accustomed  time.  When  certain 
fish,  such  as  porpoise,  sport  at  the  surface  of 
the  water.  When  bees  do  not  quit  their 
hives,  or  fly  only  to  a  short  distance.  When 
sheep  bound  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
push  each  other  with  their  heads.  When 
asses  shake  their  ears,  or  are  very  much  stung 
by  flies.  When  flies  and  gnats  sting  more 
severely  and  are  more  troublesome  than  usual. 
When  a  great  number  of  worms  issue  from 
the  earth.  When  frogs  croak  more  than  usual. 
When  cats  rub  their  heads  with  their  fore- 
paws,  and  lick  the  rest  of  their  bodies  with 
their  tongues.  When  foxes  and  wolves  howl 
violently.  When  ants  quit  their  labour  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  earth.  When  oxen, 
lying  together,  frequently  raise  their  heads, 
and  lick  each  other's  muzzles.  When  cocks 
crow  before  their  usual  hour.  When  domestic 
fowls  flock  together  and  squeeze  themselves 


into  the  dust     When  toads  are  heard  crying 
in  elevated  places. — Olenny^s  Almanac. 

The  Trehella. — The  tremelk  is  a  gela- 
tinous green  plant,  which  forms  itself  in  stag- 
nant water.     It  consists  of  a  number  of  fila-> 
ments  interwoven  through  each  other,  which, 
when  considered  singly,  are  composed  of  small 
parts  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
united  by  joints.     This  natural  production, 
when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  exhibits 
nothing  remarkable  or  uncommon  ;   but,  by 
microscopic  observations,  two  very  extraor- 
dinary properties  have  been  discovered  in  it. 
One  is  the  spontaneous  motion  with  which 
these  filaments  are  endowed.     If  a  single  one, 
sufiiciently  moistened,  be  placed  on  the  object- 
plate  of  the  microscope,  its  extremities  will  be 
seen  to  rise  ^and  fall  alternately,  and  to  move 
sometimes  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the 
left.     At  the  same  time,  it  twists  itself  in 
various  directions,  and  without  receiving  any 
external  impression.     Sometimes,  instead  of 
appearing  extended  like  a  straight  line,  it 
forms  itself  into  an  oval  or  irregular  curve. 
If  tw.o  of  them  are  placed  side  by  side,  they 
become  twisted  and  twined  together,  and  by 
a  sort  of  imperceptible  motion,  the  one  from 
one  side,  and  the  other  from  the  other.     This 
motion  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  the 
four-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  per  minute. 
The  other  property  of  this  plant  is,  that  it 
dies  and  revives  several  times  ;  for  if  several 
filaments,  or  a  mass  of  tremeUa,  be  dried,  it 
entirely  loses  the  faculty  above  mentioned  :  it 
will  remain  several  months  in  that  state  of 
death  or  sleep  ;  but  when  immersed  in  the 
necessary  moisture,   it  revives,  recovers  its 
power  of  motion,  and  multiplies  as  usual.    In 
consequence  of  these  facts,  some  philosophers 
have  not  hesitated  to  class  the  tremella  among 
the  zoophytes,  and  consider  it  as  the  link  which 
connects  the  vegetable  with  the  animal  king- 
dom, or  the  animal  with  the  vegetable ;  in  a 
word,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable  endowed  with 
the  singular  property  of  being  able  to  die  and 
revive  alternately.    But  is  this  a  real  death, 
or  only  a  kind  of  sleep,  a  suspension  of  all  tlie 
faculties  in  which  the  life  of  the  plant  con- 
sists ?     To  answer  this  question,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  exactly  what  is  tfie  nature 
of  death, — Olennt/'s  Almanac. 

Reducing  the  Select  Lists  of  Flowers. 
— As  fiowers  become  more  perfect,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  best  florists  will  become  more  cir- 
cumscribed ;  and  whereas  we  once  had  in  the 
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most  select  lists  annuallj  published  in  the 
almanac  thirty  or  forty  flowers,  we  shall  now 
have  a  much  smaller  number.     The  reason  is 
this.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  catalogues 
contained  several  hundred,  three-fourths  of 
which   were  really  useless  to  all  florists  of 
taste,  it  was  no  small  task  to  reduce  them  to 
three  or  four  dozen ;  but  it  may  appear  strange 
that  we  are  able  to  reduce  the  number  as  better 
flowers  come  out ;  however,  the  reason  is  plain. 
At  first  it  was  difficult  to  pick  out  a  dozen 
good  flowers  ;  six  or  seven  might  be  found 
very  superior  to  the  rest  ;  and  then  we  came 
to  a  class  of  flowers  of  which  there  were  many 
of  equal  claims.     Perhaps  after  the  first  half- 
dozen  there  might  be  several  dozen  very  infe- 
rior, but  whose  claims  were  equal;    it  was 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  select, 
and  therefore  the  whole  were  necessarily  taken, 
or  none.      But  as  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a 
half  were  far  better,  if  there  could  be  found 
such  deserving  a  preference,  it  is  clear  that  as 
soon  as  new  ones  of  a  superior  quality  could 
be  had  to  make  up  the  dozen,  or  dozen  and  a 
half;  all  the  secondary  ones  taken  in  at  first 
could  be  omitted,  and  a  list  containing  only 
superior  ones  continued.      However  lightly 
the  early  lists  may  have  been  looked  upon, 
they  were  of  immense  use  to  amateurs  and 
young  beginners.     If  we  wrote  to  any  of  the 
trade  for  catalogues,  we  were  favoured  with  a 
list  of  some  hundred,  when  we  required  but 
two  or  three  dozen  at  the  most ;  not  th^  least 
guide  to  the  quality  could  be  found  in  any  of 
them.    The  price  never  indicates  the  quality ; 
that  only  represents  the  scarcity,  or  the  novelty, 
or  the  small  quantity  the  dealer  has  in  his  own 
stock.   It  was  no  small  benefit  to  the  buyer  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  select  lists  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  dozen  of  the  best  among  the 
hundred.     Still  more  beneficial  will  be  found 
lists  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  number,  and 
comprising  the  best  of  the  modern  flowers. 
In  the  first  list  of  pansies  there  were  many 
very  imperfect,  many  very  uncertain.    One  of 
the  great  faults  that  prevailed  was  that  con- 
demning defect,  the  eye  breaking  through  to 
the  border;  all  that  could  be  said  of  these 
was,  that  although  they  had  been  seen  with- 
out the  blemish,   and   are  still  occasionally 
shown   without  it,    they  are  defective  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  and  only  waited  for  better 
ones  to  be  excluded  altogether.     The  pansy 
has  been  industriously  raised  within  the  last 
few   seasons,  and  some  excellent  additions 
have   been  made ;   these  will  displace  very 
many  of  the  varieties,  that  were  admitted  at 
first  only  because  there  were  no  better  to  put 
in.     The  most  deficient  of  all  the  floral  lists, 
that  of  the  roses,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  and  nothing  has  been  yet  done  to 
set  us  right  in  that  flower.     Descriptive  cata- 


logues, by  dealers,  there  are  in  plenty,  oon- 
taining  many  hundred  varieties,  but  we  need 
not  hesitate  in  saying  that  the  descriptions  in 
the  trade  lists  are  shamefully  deceiving. 
Many  are  called  show  flowers  that  have  not 
one  good  property ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  more  people  are  deceived,  the 
more  they  seem  to  encourage  the  dealers  who 
deceive  them.  We  do  not  attribute  to  rose 
dealers  intentional  deception ;  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sorry  judges  of  flowers,  and  are  as 
pleased  with  a  miserably  rough  flower,  with 
its  flimsy  petals,  that  open  to-day  and  go  to 
pieces  before  night,  as  they  are  with  a  flower 
which  retains  its  beauty  for  days,  and  has 
petals  that  seem  to  defy  the  wind  and  weather. 
We  judge  so,  because  we  see  the  flimsy  varie- 
ties we  speak  of  praised  in  the  catalogues  as 
"  flrst-rate  kinds,"  "  excellent  show  flowers," 
"  splendid  varieties,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  very 
much  better  ones  passed  over  without  half  so 
much  fuss,  and  without  any  laudatory  recom- 
mendations. We  hope  to  see  some  good  list 
of  about  three  dozen  of  the  best  roses,  for  all 
beyond  this  is  no  credit  to  a  garden ;  or  perhaps 
we  might  have  some  regard  to  the  season  of 
blooming,  and  ask  for  about  a  dozen  of  the 
China  or  smooth-stemmed  kinds,  that  seem  to 
be  always  growing  and  blooming ;  a  dozen 
of  the  summer  roses,  such  as  the  old  cabbage, 
Provence,  moss,  and  so  forth ;  a  dozen  perpe- 
tuals,  and  a  dozen  autumn-flowering  ;  beyond 
this  we  should  not  trouble  ourselves;  for  when 
wc  look  at  the  collections  of  an  exhibition,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  can  select  a  dozen 
that  deserve  a  place  in  a  well-kept  garden. 

The  necessity  op  attending  to  all  Se£d- 
LiNQ  Ckops. — Nearly  all  our  new  vegetabl6s^ 
and  many  other  new  and  good  subjects,  have 
been  discovered  by  accident.  How  many 
more,  then,  may  have  escaped  than  have  been 
noticed  ?  Acres  of  peas,  cabbages,  and  other 
subjects,  have  been  sown,  planted,  cut,  and 
marketed,  without  so  much  as  a  single  in- 
quiring inspection  as  to  their  claims  to  notice 
on  account  of  novelty.  Probably  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  improvements  might 
have  been  discovered,  had  they  been  inspected 
at  those  critical  periods  which  show  off  their 
qualities  to  the  best  advantage.  But  large 
growers  look  only  to  the  general  complexion 
of  fields  and  large  plots  ;  they  look  to  the 
general  bloom,  the  general  condition,  and 
judge  by  the  bulk  as  to  the  season  for  market- 
ing. Probably,  had  the  peas  been  examined 
at  the  proper  time,  tliere  might  have  been  one 
in  flower  a  fortnight  before  the  rest.  Perhaps, 
if  generally  examined  when  in  pod,  before 
gathering,  there  might  have  been  some  as 
large  again,  or  as  long  again,  or  half  the 
height,  or  double  the  height  of  the  rest,  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  be  worth  notice  and  mark- 
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ing,  and  growing  separately  another  season. 
Perhaps  among  cabbages  there  might  have 
been  one  more  hearted,  and  ready  for  market 
a  fortnight  before  the  rest ;  a  larger,  or  smaller, 
or  in  some  waj  distinct  from  the  rest — ^for  this 
has  been  the  waj  new  things  have  been  found ; 
but  as  they  have  been  found  without  looking 
for,  many  of  more  importance  may  have  been 
loety  because  they  were  not  seen,  and  went  to 
market  among  the  rest  When  we  consider 
the  value  of  a  new  and  good  subject,  we  think 
it  would  pay  any  grower  to  pay  a  visit  of  dis- 
covery; not  that  he  need  go  up  and  down 
every  row  of  peas  and  cabbages,  but  he  might 
go  up  and  down  every  twentieth  row,  and 
cast  his  eyes  right  and  left,  to  see  if  any  one 
Bubject  differed  materially  from  tlie  rest ;  to 
observe  if  colour,  form,  habit,  or  other  striking 
difference  distinguished  any  plant  within  sight; 
and  if  so^  to  mark  it  with  a  bush,  or  stick,  or 
a  tie  of  some  kind,  that  it  may  be  left  stand- 
ing when  the  rest  are  gone.  In  all  the  cabbage 
tribe  this  is  very  important,  because  the  whole 
family  is  apt  to  sport ;  and  it  is  these  sports 
that  have  produced  us  so  many  excellent 
varieties,  from  the  common  ragged  jack  to 
the  finest  Brussels  sprouts.  Besides,  there 
are  so  many  good  points  wanting.  Hardiness 
in  the  brocoli  tribe  and  the  cauliflower— earli- 
ness,  lateness,  size,  flavour,  beauty,  colour, — 
in  short,  there  is  no  end  or  limit  to  the  varieties 
there  it  room  for  in  the  Brassica  family ;  and 
much  of  whidi  that  is  desirable  may  have 
existed  and  been  overlooked,  and  lost  again, 
all  for  want  of  timely  inspectioo.  Those  who 
set  to  work  to  obtain  new  varieties  by  crossing, 
are  quite  out  of  this  range  of  observation  ;  it 
does  not  apply  to  them,  for  they  look  anxiously 
enough  for  the  result  of  their  labours  ;  but 
many  a  really  great  improvement  might  have 
been  discovered  in  the  midst  of  things  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  without  any  such 
motive,  we  know  that  a  pea  has  been  acci- 
dentally seen  in  a  field  of  many  acres  with  a 
flower  larger  or  smaller,  or  earlier  or  later, 
than  the  rest ;  that  it  has  been  marked,  found 
different,  perhaps  better,  perhaps  worse,  than 
the  rest,  but  at  all  events  different ;  it  has 
been  marked,  and  all  the  produce  saved  and 
sown  by  itself.  It  has  proved  better,  has  been 
named,  highly  spoken  of,  and  sold  out  at  a 
large  price  ;  and  but  for  an  accident  it  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  been  picked 
imd  marketed  green,  been  eaten  and  destroyed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  not  have  been 
attained  had  all  that  has  been  raised  new  been 
saved,  instead  of  going  as  the  rest  have  gone, 
and  never  been  heard  of.  We  hope  there  will 
be  a  little  more  attention  paid  by  market  gar- 
deners, for  they  are  as  much  interested  as  any 
body,  and  have  more  opportunities  than  any 
other  class  of  men. 


The  Destruction  of  Botanical  Dis- 
tinctions.— Florists  have  always  been  at 
war  with  botanists ;  and  there  was  a  time 
when  botanists  openly  lectured  against  the 
crosses  bred  by  florists,  because  they  tended 
to  confuse  the  species  ;  and  scarcely  was  a 
plant  noticed  by  the  different  botanical  works, 
than  the  florists  seised  upon  it  as  fair  game, 
and  either  produced  double  flowers,  or  new 
varieties  of  very  distinct  character,  so  that 
the  original  species  was  lost  or  confounded  in 
a  phalanx  of  improved  kinds  far  more  distinct 
from  each  other  than  the  species  which  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  botanists  and  artists 
to  show  off  their  distinctive  characters.  This 
evil  existed  of  old.  The  florists  were  ridi- 
culed for  their  want  of  taste  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  science.  Their  best  varieties  were 
called  monsters,  and  the  lovers  of  all  the  de- 
formities of  nature  were  entertained,  from 
time  to  time,  with  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  plants,  in  comparison  with  which  our  wild 
flowers  and  weeds  were  handsome.  When 
the  Dahlia  was  introduced  in  its  wild  state, 
there  were  several  seedling  varieties  brought 
from  Mexico,  but  they  were  ushered  forth 
with  all  the  pomp  of  distinct  species.  The 
florists  no  sooner  took  in  hand  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  than  they  produced  hundreds  of 
varieties,  far  more  distinct  from  all  the  species, 
and  from  each  other,  than  any  two  of  the  sub- 
jects so  scientifically  announced  to  the  world. 
Let  us  turn  back  to  the  olden  times  :  nay,  up 
to  a  late  period,  the  botanists  stuck  to  their 
miscalled  tpecies^  so  we  need  not  go  very  far. 
In  Paxton'fl  Botanical  Dictionary,  edited  by 
him  and  Dr.Lindley,  we  find  the  following  :— 

Dahlia  Cenrantesii Scarlet,  from  Mexico. 

Ditto  CrocaU Scarlet,  ditto. 

Ditto  FruBtranea Scarlet,  ditto. 

Ditto  FrustraneaAurantia  .  Orange,  ditto. 

Ditto  FruBtraaea  Crooea  .  .  Yellow,  ditto. 

Ditto  Frustranea  Latea   .  .  Sulphur,  ditto. 

Ditto  Superflua Purple,  ditto. 

And  in  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  work,  for 
omissions  and  subsequent  arrivals  or  dis- 
coveries, we  have — 

Dahlia  Barkeriae BIuBh. 

Ditto   ExcolsaAnemonnflora,  Lights  firom  Mezlca 

Ditto    Glabrata Lilac,        ditto. 

Ditto   Scapigera White,      ditto. 

We  are  not  going  to  criticise  the  dictionary, 
or  we  might  be  inclined  to  condemn  an  autho- 
rity that  gives  us  the  Dahlia  as  a  hardy  plant, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  we  have  not  a 
more  tender  thing  in  British  gardens.  True, 
they  do  allow  that  Excelsa  Anemonsflora  is  a 
greenhouse  species,  although  it  is  the  only  one 
that  is  not  pronounced  hardy,  and  is  well 
known  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the  rest. 
However,  as  we  before  observed,  our  object 
is  not  to  criticise  the  dictionary,  but  the  idea 
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of  calling  all  the  above  distinct  species,  while 
there  is  not  the  slightest  distinction  in  any 
one^of  them  that  maj  not  be  found  in  anj 
batch  of  seedlings  saved  from  common  flowers, 
any  year  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
Anemonssflora,  and,  indeed,  all  the  misshapen 
things  that  were  as  useless  as  the  original 
varieties,  have  long  been  banished  from  the 
florist's  gardens  ;  but  id^s  not  too  much  to 
say  that  five  hundred,  if  not  five  thousand 
varieties,  far  more  distinct  from  each  other 
than  the  varieties  originally  dignified  as 
species,  have  been  raised  and  cultivated,  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  have  large  collections. 
The  model  of  the  flower  is,  however,  becom- 
ing so  splendid,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  so 
improved^  that  few  florists,  even  among  those 
in  trade,  grow  more  than  a  hundred,  and 
those  quite  the  best. 

The  Sunft^wkr.  —  Among  the  old- 
fashioned  subjects  that  seem  pretty  well 
banished  from  modem  gardens,  the  Sunflower 
may  be  placed  ;  yet  the  value  of  that  plant  is 
scarcely  known.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
qualities  are  possessed  by  other  plants,  and 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  the  properties  which  belong  to  the 
subject  of  our  notice ;  but  they  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  for  there  may  be  circum- 
stances under  which  its  whole  value  may  be 
appreciated.  Let  us  consider  first,  then,  the 
uses  to  which  the  plant  and  its  parts  may  be  ap- 
plied. First,  then,  it  yields  abundance  of  seed, 
which  is  equal  to  any,  if  not  superior  to  most 
food  for  poultry.  Secondly,  the  seed  yields 
abundance  of  oil,  and  the  oil-cake  is  food  for 
cattle.  Third,  the  plant  is  fuU  of  very  strong 
fibre,  capable  of  being  worked  into  coarse 
materials  cheaper  than  any  other  fibre  we  are 
acquainted  with.  These  points  are  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  emigrants,  who  should 
on  no  account  neglect  to  take  seed  with 
them,  for  they  are  Ukely  to  grow  well  under 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  many  other 
plants.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  will 
grow  any  where,  and  produce  a  crop.  There 
may  be  difierences  between  light  and  heavy 
crops,  according  to  the  culture,  but  there  will 
always  be  a  crop,  even  on  land  that  would 
bring  nothing  else  in  ;  at  any  rate,  very  little 
else.  To  grow  sunflowers  in  perfection,  sow 
thinly  all  over  the  surface  in  the  middle  of 
April,  in  a  bed  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
you  require,  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed- 
lings you  wish  to  plant  out  Sow  thinly,  and 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  water  it  even  before  it 
is  up.  It  will  soon  be  above  ground,  and  if 
there  are  any  so  close  together  as  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  well,  thin  them  in  those 
parts  ;  but  as  they  are  all  to  be  planted  out  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  four  rough  leaves,  they  are 
not  to  be  thinned  much,  except  where  the  seed 


has  been  huddled  together  by  accident.  Thej 
must  be  weeded  as  soon  as  ihej  are  up,  and 
kept  clear  of  weeds  until  they  have  grown 
strong  enough  to  plant  out.  If  a  showerf 
time  comes,  you  may,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  advantage  of  wet  ground,  plant  oat 
smaller  than  we  should  propose  as  a  general 
rule ;  and  so,  instead  of  waiting  for  four  rough 
leaves,  plant  them  out  with  only  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  wait  till  the  last  day  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  rain,  rather  than 
plant  out  in  dry  weather.  Let  the  ground  be 
dug  or  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  ready  for 
planting  out,  and  pUmt  them  out  in  rows 
three  feet  from  each  other,  and  the  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Let  them  be  dibbled 
in  the  same  as  cabbage-plants,  except  that 
they  must  not  be  put  in  deep.  If  they  are 
planted  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  as  well  to  plough 
a  furrow  every  three  feet,  and  plant  at  the 
bottom  of  this  furrow ;  and  unless  it  be  wet 
weather,  they  must  be  watered  in  ;  but  this 
labour  can  be  got  rid  of  by  planting  in  rainy 
weather.  In  about  a  month,  when  they  have 
become  established,  and  the  weeds  have  grown 
up  pretty  thickly,  the  crop  must  be  well 
cleared.  After  this,  the  plants  will  overpower 
the  weeds,  and  they  will  want  no  more  care 
till  nearly  in  flower,  when  five  or  six  of  the 
best  advancing  buds  may  be  selected,  and  the 
buds  at  the  ends  of  all  the  other  branches  may 
be  pulled  ofi^.  This  has  the  efiect  of  driving 
all  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  a  few  heads 
of  bloom,  and  sending  all  into  flower  at  one 
time,  otherwise  the  sunflower  will  begin  witk 
the  crown  bloom,  and  contain  a  succession  of 
lateral  flowers  for  months,  so  that  one-h^ 
never  ripen  the  seeds,  and  the  early  ones  are 
weakened  by  the  constant  opening  of  Uie  side 
blooms.  There  is  not  a  single  crop  so  inviting 
to  small  birds ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
seeds  ripen,  there  must  be  a  continual  watch- 
fulness :  people  sent  round  with  baskets  to 
gather  the  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  boys  em* 
ployed  to  drive  away  birds  as  the  harvest 
approaches.  The  heads  are  not  to  remain  on 
the  tree  until  the  seeds  are  all  black,  but  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  full-grown,  and  the  out- 
side ones  are  turned  back,  say  two-thu^ 
towards  the  centre,  they  are  fit  to  gather. 
They  should  be  placed  in  the  sun  upon  cloths 
and  perfectly  dried,  when  they  fall  out  of 
themselves  ;  at  all  events,  children  may  be 
employed  to  rub  them  out,  and  they  are  as 
easily  cleared  as  any  seed  that  is  grown. 
With  regard  to  the  plants,  they  may  be  treated 
as  hemp  and  flax  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
fibre,  or  may  be  burned  on  the  ground  after 
drying,  that  their  ashes  may  be  spread  ;  bat 
the  seed  alone,  whether  used  for  its  oil  andcake^ 
or  as  food  for  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  will 
repay  well  the  cost  and  trouble  of  cultivati(»i. 
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The  state  of  manj  noble  esiabUahments  is 
a  reproach  to  the  owners,  not  less  for  the  bad 
example  it  sets  to  those  less  wealth;,  than  for 
the  tost  opportunity'  of  doing  good  by  em- 
plojing  labourers  who  want  work.  £nt  those 
who  have  entertained  an  idea  of  setting  their 
groonde  in  order,  have  often  been  deterred  by 
the  frightful  cost  which  in  some  hands  they 
would  incur.  Let  a  professional  landscape 
gardener  be  called  in,  and  you  will  find  in 
general  you  have  to  surrender  yourself  and 
yonr  bouse  into  his  keeping  ;  to  put  up  with 
bis  whims  snd  fancies;  to  incur  the  cost  of 
destroying  all  that  is  oSensive  in  his  eyes, 
though  perhaps  not  so  to  the  mass,  that  he 
may  lay  out  the  grounds  anew  after  a  plan  of 
his  own  ;  and  he  cannot  or  will  not  tell  you, 
within  even  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds,  what 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  exfienses.  Now  this 
natarally  prevents  even  rich  men  from  im- 
proving their  estates  j  and  unless  they  consult 
a  practical  man,  who  knows  how  to  restore  all 
the  good  that  has  gone,  and  avail  himself  of 
uiy  thing  there  is  on  the  spot,  in  his  proposed 
arrangements,  they  had  better  let  it  alone,  as 
nearly  everybody  does,  than  begin  alterations. 
A  few  rules  on  tikis  bead  may  be  written  down, 
and  we  think  applied  with  some  advantage  by 
almost  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  the 
country. 
49 


Trees  of  some  years  standing  ought  to  be 
respected  as  fixtures,  not  to  be  removed  for 
any  trifling  thing,  but  only  in  extreme  cases, 
and  to  answer  some  very  good  and  distinct 
purpose  ;  but  unless  a  tree  is  handsome,  or  in 
some  degree  ornamental,  or  is  useful  as  a  blind 
to  some  ugly  object  from  some  conspicuous 
window,  it  should  come  down. 

Water  is  of  immense  use  in  a  landscape,  and 
if  judiciously  treated  and  shaped  into  some 
plan  or  figure  that  is  connected  with  the  other 
scenery,  is  invaluable  ;  but  unless  well  sup- 
plied and  always  full  it  is  better  away  alto- 
gether. Nothing  is  so  offensive  to  the  eye  as 
a  half  dried-up  lake  or  pond. 

Avoid  all  harsh  slraight  lines  ;  Kature  has 
nothing  like  one,  and  you  cannot  imitate 
natural  beauties  too  closely.  Where  you  have 
a  boundary  hedge,  or  canal,  or  road,  of  which 
you  must  not  alter  the  form  or  direction,  plant 
it  out  or  break  the  lines  by  mounds,  trees,  or 
shrubs,  or  all  three.  If  you  want  an  Italian 
garden,  with  its  straight  walks  ond  terroces, 
have  it  so,  but  let  there  be  no  mixture  of 
landscape  with  it. 

In  a  road  up  to  a  mansion,  let  the  house 
be  concealed  from  the  view  every  now  and 
then  for  some  distance  ;  it  is  a  great  relief 
as  you  approoeh,  and  the  effect  from  Ihe 
house  is  equally  good  when  any  thing  ap- 
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proacbing  is  lost  sight  of  for  a  minute  or  two 
occasionally. 

In  neglected  places  it  is  common  to  find 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  grown  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  bnt  all  the  lower  part  bare 
and  unsightly.  The  worst  of  them  may  re- 
quire to  be  turned  out  altogether,  for  they  are 
commonly  too  close  to  the  drive  to  admit  of 
concealing  the  bare  part  by  other  planting. 
There  is  a  great  scope  for  taste  in  the  judicious 
adaptation  and  removal  of  the  several  subjects 
which  require  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  entrances  are  generally  the  worst  por- 
tions of  neglected  estates  ;  perhaps  because 
they  are  the  farthest  from  the  house,  or  the 
lodge  is  in  the  care  of  some  one  past  labour. 
Some  of  the  very  best  estates  in  the  kingdom 
are  very  poor  indeed,  even  at  the  very  gate 
at  which  the  family  enters.  The  noble  owners 
have  something  more  important  in  their  esti- 
mation to  think  of,  than  the  appearance  of 
their  park  gates  and  roads ;  and  so  long  as 
they  are  not  tumbled  about  by  holes  and  ruts, 
they  go  whisking  in  and  out  of  their  domain 
without  once  condescending  to  notice  whether 
the  road  is  straight  or  of  an  easy  curve,  or 
like  a  dog's  hind  leg. 

Gardeners,  ever  since  they  were  considered 
necessary,  have  always  had  a  trick  of  making 
thinp[s  right  close  to  the  mansion,  and  all 
within  a  moderate  walk  of  the  house,  because 
the  owners  venture  out  on  foot  and  leisurely 
notice  the  parts  within  which  they  ramble;  but, 
as  the  owners  get  but  a  transitory  view  of  all  be- 
yond this  as  they  go  in  and  out,  and  are  as  often 
as  not  reading  the  paper  or  a  book  as  soon  as 
their  carriage  is  fairly  on  its  way,  they  scarcely 
know  whether  anything  is  creditable  or  other- 
wise ;  and  so  it  goes  on  without  amendment, 
and  almost  without  being  kept  in  any  kind  of 
good  order  beyond  such  as  ensures  the  carriage 
running  smoothly.  This  requires  amendment, 
even  in  what  are  called  well  kept  places. 
Every  part  of  an  estate  should  be  carefully 
examined,  to  see  if  there  be  any  distant  ob- 
jects that  are  desirable  in  a  landscape,  and 
such  objects  should  be  opened  to  the  mansion 
or  the  parts  immediately  adjoining.  The  best 
way  to  find  this  would  be  from  the  highest 
parts  of  the  mansion,  because  the  different 
upper  windows  over  the  principal  apartments 
give  an  idea  where  an  opening  is  required  to 
expose  a  good  view  to  the  lower  ones.  "We 
allude  to  such  objects  as  churches,  rural  cot- 
tages, windmills,  rivers,  stately  trees,  castles, 
towers,  rocks,  the  sea  and  such  like  subjects, 
and  the  places  being  remarked  from  above,  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction  should  be  inspected. 
If  it  be  trees  on  the  estate,  you  have  merely 
to  consider  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  and,  if 
not  too  great,  fell  the  trees,  or  cut  them  par- 
tially down,  or  trim  them  in,  as  the  case  may 


require.  But  if  the  blind  be  from  trees  on  i 
neighbouring  domain,  try  what  influence  yoa 
have  with  the  owner,  or  his  forester  or  land- 
steward,  or  endeavour  to  buy  the  timber  you 
want  out  of  the  way. 

Where  trees  are  too  thick,  and  are  injuring 
each  other,  look  out  the  best  sticks  for  saving, 
and  remove  that  which  will  make  the  worst 
instead  of  that  which  will  make  the  best  tim- 
ber. It  is  far  better  to  save  handsome  healthy 
trees  than  faulty  ones,  although  the  other 
would  at  first  bring  roost  money. 

In  improving  an  estate,  begin  with  the  parts 
the  thousands  see,  instead  of  the  portions 
most  occupied.  The  entrance  is  seen  by  the 
outer  world,  which  is  much  lai^r  than  the 
domestic  circle  ;  and  whatever  afibrds  an  ex- 
ample to  others  is  of  the  most  importance. 
Thetasteand  judgment  of  the  owner  is  judged 
of  by  what  people  see,  not  by  what  they  hear. 
Neatness  and  elegance  within  the  range  of  the 
public  eye  give  an  idea  highly  favourable  to 
the  interior,  for  people  from  peers  to  pear 
sants  think  the  best  is  in  sight.  The  meanest 
showman  puts  all  his  best  performers  outside, 
that  the  thousands  who  do  not  enter  may  wish 
to  do  so,  and  take  the  first  opportunity.  This 
is  to  meet  a  sort  of  prejudice  that  is  universal 
Whatever  is  slovenly  in  appearance  gives  the 
public  a  distaste,  and  impresses  upon  the 
mind  an  unfavourable  opinion. 

Many  estates  have  been  too  thickly  wooded 
originally,  and  neglected  afterwurds,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  handsome  trees  to  save, 
and  they  are  perhaps  so  grown  into  each  other 
as  to  form  a  mass  not  readily  thinned.  The 
only  way  to  manage  this  is  to  cut  out,  the  first 
season,  the  least  important,  here  and  there  one, 
so  as  to  give  others  room  to  fill  up  by  growth; 
in  another  season  others  that  can  be  best 
spared  may  be  taken  down,  and  time  will 
effect  an  improvement  that  could  not  be  atr 
tempted  all  at  once. 

Where  the  shrubs  have  grown  up  lanky  and 
ungraceful,  you  have  to  consider  whether  you 
can  save  appearances  by  planting  more  sightly 
things  in  front  to  hide  the  defects  ;  for  instance, 
a  tall  evergreen  in  front  of  the  ugly  black 
stems  of  an  overgrown  lilac,  a  very  general 
if  not  universal  object  in  neglected  estates. 
They  always  make  excellent  tops  to  groups  of 
well  chosen  shrubs,  and  can  be  cut  away  as 
the  better  things  grow  up.  A  good  standard 
may  often  be  made  of  a  shrub  that  is  bare  at 
the  lower  part,  by  simply  taking  away  all  but 
the  most  handsome  stem,  and  trimming  that 
up  properly  ;  other  plants  may  be  very  well 
planted  as  a  foreground  or  all  round  it. 

Overgrown  shrubs  in  a  belt,  border,  or  dump 
may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  pruning 
rather  freely.  Cutting  in  straggling  limbs 
will  often  bring  a  shrub  or  tree  within  proper 
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limits,  and  cause  it  to  break  out  and  become 
tolerable,  if  not  absolutely  handsome,  in  one 
season.  The  coniferous  family  are  the  least 
manageable  in  this  particular,  and  they  can 
only  be  removed  when  they  are  once  shabby. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  the  ground  com- 
pletely bare  all  round  the  stems  of  large  trees; 
grass  will  not  grow  ;  indeed  there  is  often  no 
soil,  the  mere  accumulation  of  roots  having 
reached  the  surface.  In  this  case,  dig  the 
ground  as  near  as  you  can  in  a  circle  round 
it,  and  plant  it  with  trailing  or  creeping  plants, 
which  you  may  p^  down  inwards,  or  merely 
lay  them  so  as  to  grow  towards  the  tree.  Ivy, 
periwinkles,  and  similar  plants  will  be  found 
useful  in  this  object. 

No  ground  ought  to  be  in  hills  and  holes, 
as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  each  other,  but 
should  be  all  connected :  undulating  or  rising 
ground  should  be  one  expanse,  as  it  were,  and 
present  an  even  although  not  a  level  suiface. 
Whatever  features  the  land  assumes  it  should 
be  all  in  keeping.  The  eye  should  command 
on  all  sides  nothing  but  what  seems  to  belong 
to  the  place ;  even  the  adjoining  and  sur- 
rounding scenery  should  be  worked  into  your 
own  plans,  or  rather,  your  own  plans  should 
be  made  consistent  with  that  Whether  it  be 
water  or  land,  hill  or  dale,  wood  or  pasture, 
let  it  be  worked  up  to  or  blocked  out ;  let 
nothing  be  seen  but  what  is  consistent  with 
your  own  views. 

At  all  places  where  there  is  a  good  view 
commanded,  have  appropriate  shelter,  seats, 
and  planting  ;  let  every  such  place  be  pretty 
in  itself,  as  well  as  command  a  good  view.  No 
matter  how  rough  if  it  be  natural,  or  how 
plain  if  it  be  rural  and  in  keeping ;  such  rest- 
ing-places on  a  large  domain  are  highly  desir- 
able. To  form  such  places  is  an  easy  task  ; 
you  may  have  to  cut  away  a  tree  or  two  and 
form  a  rustic  seat,  or  the  advantage  it  com- 
mands may  be  worthy  of  a  substantial  summer 
house.  The  former  will  do  any  where  and 
every  where,  but  all  erections  within  sight  of 
the  mansion  should  be  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture  ;  but  if  not  in  sight  of  the  house, 
it  may  be  in  any  style,  from  a  Bonuui  temple 
to  a  Swiss  shed. 

Look  to  the  necessity  of  planting  young 
trees  to  succeed  old  ones.  In  almost  every 
old  estate  there  is  the  noble  timber  approach- 
ing its  climax,  or  even  b^inning  to  decay,  and 
nothing  planted  to  succeed  it.  The  first  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  proper  sites  for  young 
timber  to  occupy,  that  it  may  get  up  into  some 
shape  before  the  other  timber  is  removed  or 
decays.  It  may  be  that  somewhere  near  the 
old  would  best  preserve  the  feature ;  but  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  by  adopting  another 
plan  consistent  with  the  form  of  the  place 
and  situation  of  the  mansion.     All  that  we 


would  impress  upon  the  mind  is,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  succession  of  timber,  and  of  pro* 
viding  it  in  time,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  possible. 

Water  may  be  vastly  improved,  sometimes 
by  enlarging,  sometimes  by  contracting,  and 
occasionally  by  both.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  can  be  done  by  filling  up  in 
some  places  to  increase  the  land,  and  digging 
out  in  others  to  change  the  outline  of  the 
water,  and  it  is  always  better  to  give  and  take 
if  possible,  because  the  soil  taken  from  the 
one  place  can  be  used  to  fill  in  the  other.  But 
it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  taste ;  there  can  be 
no  rule  for  it 

Roads  ought,  in  a  general  way,  to  go  round 
the  park  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  rule 
for  this,  because  on  some  estates  the  road  to 
the  mansion  is  up  an  avenue  of  trees  ranged 
on  both  sides,  and  of  course  unalterable  ;  but 
it  may  be  considered  whether  a  new  road  may 
not  be  made  more  advantageous  in  position, 
and  the  old  avenue  left  to  grow  into  a  green 
pasture,  or  even  the  material  removed  to  the 
new  road,  and  the  soil  dug  out  for  the  new  road 
returned  to  the  old.  This  is  also  a  matter  of 
taste ;  but  it  is  thrown  out  as  a  very  likely 
thing  to  be  desirable  where  the  owner  is 
determined  to  have  a  landscape  to  drive 
through  instead  of  a  straight  road  and  formal 
avenue. 

If  a  park  is  too  limited  for  general  efiect, 
and  there  are  fields  adjoining,  ground  may  be 
advantageously  thrown  into  it,  so  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  the  greatest  space,  while  in 
reality  not  much  is  added  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  land  cannot  be  added,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  so  planted  and  the  hedges  so  blended 
as  to  form  a  part  in  appearance  though  not  in 
fact  Clumps  of  trees,  at  some  distance  from  the 
hedge  and  rather  bold,  with  others  intervening 
and  here  and  there  a  clump  planted  to  the 
hedge,  will  so  destroy  the  outline  as  to  give  it 
the  advantage  of  an  ordinary  thick  plantation. 

There  is  sometimes  so  limited  a  supply  of 
water  to  a  pond  that  it  is  always  three  or 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  make  this  tolerable,  namely,  to 
slope  the  ground  to  the  water's  edge  on  the 
inner  side,  or  that  next  the  house,  and  to 
plant  the  opposite  bank  with  flowers  or  form  it 
into  rock-work.  If  these  cannot  be  done  it  is 
better  to  fill  it  up,  for  nothing  is  less  picturesque 
or  more  dangerous  than  water  a  few  feet 
below  the  level  ground  and  not  so  fashioned. 
If  it  be  only  a  small  depth  from  the  edge,  the 
ground  may  be  sloped  all  ways, — that  is,  all 
round, — and  the  water  will  look  natural  enough 
in  a  valley. 

All  these  several  hints  must  be  treated  of 
in  so  many  different  papers,  and  many  other 
subjects  will  be  introduced ;  but  we  think 
enough  has  been  said  to  set  owners  of  estates 
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thinking  upon  a  measure  of  such  importance. 
So  many  domains  are  in  a  state  of  downright 
ruin  and  decay  for  want  of  a  little  money 
being  judiciously  laid  out ;  so  many  are  in  bad 
condition,  though  the  owners  are  living  on 
them,  and,  as  it  were,  watching  the  neglect ; 
so  many  that  are  considered  in  high  keeping 
are  shamefully  neglected  at  the  main  en- 
trances, that  if  no  others  are  set  to  rights, 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  these  to  make 
them  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the  princely 
income  of  the  owners.  But  stewards  in  the 
care  of  estates  ought  to  represent  to  the  pro- 
per quarters  what  should  be  done  from  time 
to  time,  and  not  allow  things  to  go  to  waste 
for  want  of  timely  attention.  As  to  those 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are  content  with 
a  clean  lawn  and  flower-beds  near  the  house, 
and  see  timber-trees  spoiling  each  other  for 
want  of  thinning,  and  ornamental  wood  de- 
stroying  the  very  nature  of  the  plantation  by 
crowding — or  who  see  gates  out  of  order, 
fences  rotting,  banks  and  ditches  occupying 
four  times  the  space  they  ought — ^roads  in 
deep  ruts — ^hedges  torn,  broken,  and  decayed, 
we  pity  their  want  of  taste,  or  their  parsimony, 
or  both,  for  it  is  almost  disgusting  to  those  who 
are  proud  of  their  country.  We  must  not  hastily 
particularize,  but  in  the  country  there  are 
some  magnificent  estates  in  a  state  of  shame- 
ful dilapidation,  and  we  earnestly  request  the 
owners  to  be  thoughtful  at  once,  to  employ 
some  practical  man — their  own  gardener,  per* 
haps,  as  good  as  any^-to  say  what  ought  to  be 
done,  what  it  would  cost,  and  how  much  it 
would  benefit  the  estates  to  have  it  done.  We 
should  not  then  see  such  miserable  entrances 
to  grand  estates,  nor  so  many  labourers  unem- 
ployed. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF   SAYINa  THE   BEST  TBEES 
ON  AN  ESTATE,  AND  KEMOVING  THE  WORST. 

In  this  proposition  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  what  everybody  may  be  said  to  know, 
but  there  is  more  in  it  than  there  appears  at 
first  sight  The  best  trees  on  an  estate  are 
generally  selected  for  a  fall  instead  of  to  pre- 
serve. The  first  consideration  is,  which  are 
l^e  best  trees,  and  there  are  several  points  to 
constitute  the  best.  First,  they  should  be  in 
the  best  situation  for  ornament,  or  at  least  in 
such  situation  as  makes  them  not  an  incum- 
brance or  inconvenience.  Secondly,  they 
should  be  healthy  and  unblemished.  Thirdly, 
they  should  be  growing  into  value  instead  of 
declining.  Fourthly,  they  should  be  hand- 
some in  themselves,  or  capable  of  being  made 
so. .  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
upon  the  best  situation  for  trees  to  further 
the  general  design  of  the  planting,  and  as 
there  may  be  several  together,  it  is  just  pos- 
silAe  that  the  second  best  in  merit  may  be  the 


best  for  the  purpose,  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
distance  may  make  a  good  deal  of  dififerenoe 
in  the  value  of  an  object;  but  every  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  bring  in  the  design  so  as  to 
preserve  the  finest ;  these  should  be  marked 
everywhere  in  such  way  that  no  more  exami- 
nation need  take  place  as  to  comparison,  for 
after  onc^  making  up  our  mind,  there  shoold 
be  no  more  time  lost  The  health  of  a  tree  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  for  todepend  on  an  objeet 
that  is  declining,  is  to  insure  a  blank,  or  worse 
than  a  blank,  at  no  remote  period,  and  an  eye- 
sore much  sooner ;  if,  therefore,  a  healtiiy  tree 
of  less  beauty  happen  to  be  close  to  a  more 
desirable  one  that  is  unhealthy,  damaged,  or 
out  of  condition,  the  healthy  one  must  be  made 
use  of,  and  the  other  may  be  lessened,  topped, 
cut  in,  or  otherwise,  to  give  ^e  healthy  one 
room  to  grow ;  and  the  other  may  be  sacrificed 
bit  by  bit  yearly,  until  it  is  time  to  fell  it 
When  trees  are  too  thickly  planted,  and  are 
damaging  each  other,  and  it  is  nevertheless 
desirable  to  preserve  the  efiect,  those  which 
are  to  come  out  may,  on  being  removed,  leave 
the  sides  of  the  nezt^  both  ways,  ragged,  leaf- 
less, and  unsightly.  It  is  better  in  this  case 
to  take  off  whole  limbs,  or  half  limbs  of  the 
tree  that  is  to  be  removed,  sufficient  to  give 
light  and  air  to  those  that  are  to  remain,  and 
give  them  room  to  grow  and  fill  the  bare 
portion  with  young  wood ;  yet  there  will  be 
enough  of  the  condemned  tree  remaining  to 
prevent  a  sudden  gap,  and  more  may  be  done 
a  second  year,  before  it  is  finally  removed. 
Two  seasons  of  good  growth  will  often  make 
a  tree  that  has  been  injured  by  its  proximity 
to  others,  fill  out  well  enough  to  stand  alone. 
The  trees  being  marked  for  preservation,  the 
next*  thing  is  to  mark  those  which  are  for 
positive  removal,  either  on  account  of  their 
faultiness  or  their  worthlessness  for  both 
appearance  and  use ;  there  will  then  be  doubt- 
ful ones  which  need  not  be  marked,  but  which 
may  await  the  final  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  then  be  either  removed  or 
worked  up  to.  That  the  preserved  trees  should 
be  growing  in  value,  or  handsome  in  them- 
selves, is  self-evident ;  it  requires  no  profound 
consideration  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  and 
here  we  come  to  another  point  in  the  selection 
of  trees.  Some  are  so  valuable  as  specimens^ 
that  however  awkwardly  they  may  be  placed, 
they  must  be  preserved,  and  the  plan  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  appropriate  them.  Ever- 
greens of  all  kinds  are  of  this  description. 
Extraordinarily  handsome  specimens  of  all 
kinds  come  in,  whether  of  valuable  or  orc^naiy 
kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  and  in  a  general  way 
they  ought  to  be  noted  in  the  survey  or 
plan,  as  it  stands  before  we  commence :  hov- 
ever  awkward  they  may  be  according  to  the 
existing  plan,  they  may  be  brought  into  a  new 
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design  without  difficnltj.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  landscape  gardener  to  exercise  his 
skill :  single  specimens  may  be  studded  about 
a  parky  or  in  park-like  fields,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  general  scenery,  if  pains  be  taken 
to  make  all  the  new  work  match  them  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  planting  of  new  trees  to  add  to  the 
future  beauties  of  the  place,  without  destroying 
the  keeping  of  the  present^  that  we  are  bound 
to  be  very  careful ;  we  are  to  imagine  all  of 
the  new  ones  full  grown  before  tiie  others 
decay,  and  consider  how  it  will  look  as  a  whole 
hereafter;  with  these  anticipations  every  plant 
should  be  placed.  Whether  we  apply  these 
remarks  to  the  full-grown  or  large  growing 
timbei^trees,  or  to  the  shrubs  that  are  ever- 
green  in  the  borders,  they  are  equally  inte- 
resting, and  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
body.  Among  the  eyesores  on  many  estates, 
nothing  is  worse  than  the  timber  in  hedge- 
rows, destroying  the  landscape,  undermining 
the  farmer  who  cultivates,  and  invariably  in- 
juring the  crops ;  these  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
enough  at  least  to^break  the  row  entirely; 
probably  the  best  way  here  is,  to  mark  such 
only  as  are  healthy  and  handsome,  and  re- 
move the  rest;  they  are  a  very  unfair  tax 
on  the  farmer,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  trees 
in  a  row  nearer  than  fifty  yards  apart,  unless 
two  be  as  near  as  thirty  feet,  and  no  others 
nearer  than  a  hundred  yards.  Again,  when 
they  are  so  far  distant,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
whole,  no  lopping  nor  cutting  ;  and  a  farmer 
will  rather  lika  this  than  otherwise,  for  it  is  a 
shade,  without  drawing  a  tithe  of  the  drain- 
age which  short  trees  in  a  hedge-row  do.  This 
is  carrying  out  our  notions  in  part,  and  there  is 
enough  in  this  to  set  everybody  at  work  in 
the  proper  season. 

THE  WORKIKG  OF  A  GBOUND-PLAir 
TO  APPROPRIATE  ALL    THE   BEST  TBEES. 

This  is  almost  past  our  art  to  give  ample 
directions  in  writing  ;  it  is  so  thoroughly  de- 
pendent on  taste,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
make  it  clear  without  several  examples ;  how- 
ever, there  are  a  few  rules  that  may  help  us 
out  a  little.  A  domain  may  reach  half  over  a 
county,  but  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
devoted  to  park,  garden,  and  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  household.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  a  road  should  surround  all  this,  or 
rather  that  a  road  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  be  somewhere  near  the  boundary  all  round, 
though  the  actual  extent  may  be  concealed  by 
planting.  In  forming  this  road  you  have 
Bimply  to  take  care  that  you  have  a  gentle 
curve  all  over  it,  no  matter  whether  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  or  serpentine,  sometimes  one 
way,  sometimes  another ;  but  you  must  have 
no  sharp  elbows,  no  harsh  turning,  no  comers ; 
the  eye  must  never  be  offended  by  awkward 


angles.  These  slight  curves  may  be  found 
useful  to  avoid  hoUows,  or  to  bring  us  near 
fine  trees,  or  to  avoid  water  or  other  inter- 
ruptions; in  short,  the  road  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  show  fine  objects,  and  avoid 
ugly  ones  ;  abo  to  get  away  from  the  bound- 
ary line  where  it  is  too  palpable.  This  road 
should  be  made  by  digging  out  the  space  full 
eighteen  inches,  and  if  the  ground  be  not 
pretty  solid,  two  feet  deep,  and  filling  it  with 
brick  rubbish,  fiints,  gravel,  clinkers,  or  waste 
rubbish  of  any  kind  that  is  of  a  dry  hard 
nature,  broken  bottles,  chalk,  large  stones  of 
any  kind,  but  it  must  be  something  calculated 
to  form  a  hard  substantial  ground  for  carriages 
to  run  over,  and  not  give  way.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  ground  is  already  properly  drained, 
for  unless  it  be  so,  no  road  can  be  serviceable, 
nor  can  the  land  be  half  so  good  as  when  the 
proper  drainage  is  first  secured.  The  proper 
width  for  a  road  is  fourteen  feet,  that  two  car- 
riages may  pass,  although  it  is  not  proper  to 
force  vehicles  to  return  by  the  same  road  they  go 
in  at,  nor,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  ought  they  1^ 
any  means  to  return  through  the  same  gate, 
unless  the  gate  be  double,  so  that  the  return 
may  be  uninterrupted  by  those  which  are 
entering.  In  small  grounds,  roads  may  be  as 
narrow  as  eight  feet,  but  they  look  very  pimping 
and  trifling  in  a  large  concern.  The  road 
may  in  some  places  be  the  most  expensive  of 
all  the  operations,  because,  supposing  it  be 
only  excavated  eighteen  inches,  and  only  nine 
feet  wide,  every  two  feet  of  road  in  length 
requires  two  full  loads  of  soil  to  be  removed, 
and  two  full  loads  of  materials  brought  back 
again.  We  remember,  and  it  is  not  half-a- 
century  ago,  a  sham  road  being  made  in  a 
very  respectable  place,  for  the  soil  was  only 
removed  six  inches  deep,  and  gravel  placed 
tliere  to  fill  it  up ;  the  effect,  to  look  at,  was 
the  same,  but  as  the  road  was  never  used  there 
was  nothing  to  show  its  deficiency.  It  was 
something  like  Mr.  Beaton's  baby-gardening, 
which  consisted  of  cutting  boughs  of  evergreen 
and  trimming  them  up  like  dwarf  shrubs, 
when  they  were  stuck  in  the  ground  to  imi- 
tate a  plantation  of  dwarf  evergreens.  The 
sham  road  was  much  about  the  same;  the 
only  people  who  would  have  any  right  to  com- 
plain would  be  those  who  at  a  subsequent 
period  took  the  place,  and  calculated  on  having 
a  road,  instead  of  a  place  in  imitation  of  it. 
The  proper  way  to  make  the  road  is  to  peg 
the  space  out  with  wooden  stakes,  a  foot  high, 
and  of  a  colour  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  a 
good  distance ;  (new  laths  are  perhaps  the  best 
things,)  they  must  be  placed  at  about  an  equal 
distance,  so  as  to  represent  the  curve  well 
enough  for  general  purposes,  and  this  done 
the  turf  may  be  removed  from  one  side  only. 
This  being  once  adjusted,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
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to  make  a  rod  the  length  that  we  intend  the 
road  to  be  wide,  which  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  under  eight  feet,  it  is  bet- 
ter the  nearer  it  comes  to  fourteen  ;  and  by 
means  of  this  rod  place  the  pegs  for  the 
other  side,  for  if  you  have  adjusted  the  edging 
on  one  side,  the  pegs  may  be  removed  at  once 
to  the  opposite,  and  this  will  make  the  road 
complete,  so  far  as  the  plan  goes — excavation, 
and  the  removal  of  one  stuff  for  another,  does 
all  the  rest 

THS     HANAGEHENT     OF     THE     BOAD     U2n)EB 
YABIOUS   CmCUKSTAKCES. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  road  must 
have  no  elbows  too  sharp,  but  must  go  in  an 
easy  curve.     To  do  this  so  as  to  avoid  parti- 
cular objects  which  stand  in  the  way,  you 
must  begin  soon  enough.     It  is  of  no  use  plan- 
ning the  road  so  as  to  be  all  you  want  three 
parts  of  the  way,  and  then  to  require  a  sudden 
bend  when  you  have  gone  too  far  to  do  it 
easy.    1£  you  find  a  considerable  hollow  the 
way  you  wish  to  go,  you  have  only  a  choice  of 
going  round  it  or  filling  it  up  ; — if  you  have 
a  clump  of  trees  which  interrupt  your  desired 
route,  you  must  cut  away  through  them  or  go 
outside  them ;  but  the  proper  way  in  both  cases 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  would  be  to  go  round, 
and  take  the  route  into  your  original  plan  of 
the  road.     For  this  reason,  nothing  should  be 
done  towards  cutting  a  road,  until  it  is  pegged 
out  all  the  distance,  that  all  the  obstacles  may 
be  seen.    Water  ought  not  to  stop  a  road,  nor 
to  make  any  serious  deviation,  if  expense  is  no 
object,  because  a  bridge  may  be  made  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  there  is  not  a 
prettier  object  than  an  appropriate  construc- 
tion.    It  does  not  look  well  to  see  a  massive 
Btone  bridge  where  every  thing  about  it  is 
rural,  nor  would  a  rustic  bridge  look  appro- 
priate within  sight  of  a  stone  mansion.     The 
bridge,  when  resolved  upon,  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  a  distinguished  feature  in 
the  landscape,  in  which  case  it  must  be  appro- 
priate with  the  surrounding   objects,   or  it 
must  be   so  subdued  as  to  appear  literally 
to  be  placed  there  for  use  only,  and  not 
ornament.     It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  make 
it  an  addition  and  an   improvement  to  the 
general  landscape.     If  it  is  to  be  a  rustic 
bridge,  which  can  always  be  formed  cheaper 
than  anything  of  masonry,  and  the  site  is 
too  near  the  mansion,   or  to    some  object 
which  requires  to  be  followed  as  to  style,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty — 
plant  the  one  or  the  other  object  out  altoge- 
ther, so  that  the  two  cannot  be  seen  at  the 
same  time.     If  the  water  be  something  like  a 
lake,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  form 
a  little  by  filling  up  a  portion,  to  narrow  it ; 
if  it  be  like  a  canal,  the  form  may  be  altered 


by  widening,  but  the  widened  part  may  be 
very  shallow,  the  principal  object  being  merely 
to  enlarge  the  surface  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  shallowness  is  an  advantage, 
especially  for  the  planting  of  aquatic  subjects 
to  bloom  on  the  surface.     But  to  get  back  to 
our  principal  subject,  the  management  of  the 
road  through  water:  we  have  given  an  example^ 
not  an  imaginary  one,  for  we  have  to  execute 
it    The  outer  line  of  the  lake  was  its  original 
size,  the  dotted  line  shows  the  reduced  sise. 
Part  of  the  water  is  in  another  man's  groond, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  controL     There 
was  no  legitimate,  no  really  proper  line  for 
the  road  but  the  one  pointed  out  in  the  sketch, 
and  the  only  choice  left  was  to  fill  up  the  part 
of  the  lake  that  was  in  its  way,  or  make  a 
bridge  ;  and  the  best  way  to  make  the  bridge 
was  to  narrow  the  piece  of  water  in  as  natural 
a  way  as  possible,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  portion  belonging  to  others;    and  that 
which  would  have  been  a  botch,  a  fietilure,  a 
loss  of  half  the  appearance,  becomes  an  im- 
posing scene,  greatly  enhanced  in  interest  and 
importance  by  the  very  obstacle  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  proper  conducting  of  the 
road.     By  narrowing  the  water  and  carrying 
over  a  bridge,  and  by  judiciously  planting  out 
the  boundary  line,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  other  portion  of  the  land  is  not  be* 
longing  to  the  owner  of  that  on  the  priDcipal 
side  of  the  sketch.     The  park  or  park-like 
grounds  are  vastly  increased  in  appearance 
and  value  by  the  piece  of  water  in  question, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  deviating  from 
the  same  line  as  would  have  been  formed  had 
there  been  no  water.    But,  unfortunately,  not 
one  in  ten  looks  at  things    as    he    ought. 
Many  have  seen  water,  and  would  not  even 
think  of  carrying  a  road  through  water.     Yet 
let  any  one  see  the  enormous  change  that 
must  be  made  in  this  road,  if  the  bridge,  or 
stopping  a  road  out  of  the  lake^  were  not 
resorted  to.     The  question  of  a  bridge  or  a 
road  formed  in  it  so  as  to  separate  the  water, 
will  hardly  bear  a  discussion.     The  one  is 
complete,  and  carries  out  the  very  first  and 
best  principle  of  landscape  gardening  ;    the 
other  would  separate  the  lake  into  two  distinct 
pieces  of  water,  and  be  ofiensive  to  the  eye. 
As,  however,  we  are  simply  discussing  the 
principle  of  road-making  under  a  disadran- 
tage,  or  turning  an  obstacle  to  account,  we 
will  leave  the  water  out  of  consideration, 
except  as  one  of  those  obstacles  which  would 
be  in  some  hands  insurmountable,  but  which 
we  should  like  to  see  always  turned  to  account 
It  is  the  same  with  a  noble  clump  of  trees; 
you  cannot  sacrifice  the  road  you  are  fonning 
without  detriment  to  the  concern  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  this  to  be  determined 
and  sacrifice  all  minor  considerations  to  one 
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great  natural  one.    Do  the  thing  properly,  or 
let  it  alone. 

FOBMATION  AND  COMPLETION  OF  BOAD8. 

After  a  road  has  been  marked,  as  well  as  it 
can  be,  with  pegs,  and  dug  out  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gravel  or  other  coarse  material  to 
form  a  good  dry,  hard  bottom,  the  edges 
should  be  made  even  and  smooth  for  about 
two  feet  on  each  side,  and  turves,  cut  eighteen 
inches  wide,  should  be  laid  very  carefully  on 
the  margin,  and  in  a  proper  sweep,  free  from 
comers  and  sudden  bends,  which  display  them- 
selves on  the  grass  verges  better  than  with 
the  pegs.  Ton  very  frequently  find  that  you 
have  to  deviate  a  few  inches  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  make  the  curves  graceful  and  hand- 
some. After  the  verges  are  laid  on  one  side, 
prepare  the  other,  and  in  doing  that  yon  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  deviate  in  the 
vridth  of  the  road.  This  must  be  ascertained 
in  the  most  accurate  manner  by  means  of  the 
rod,  which  must  be  placed  across  it  in  a  proper 
direction,  as  swerving  one  way  or  the  other 
will  make  a  difierence.  At  the  curves,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  place 
the  rod  exactly  straight  across  the  road  in- 
stead of  parallel  with  each  other,  as  any  slope 
or  deviation  from  the  exact  straight  line  will 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  width  of  the 
road  at  those  points.  The  verges  being  thus 
properly  laid,  the  sides  of  the  road  may  be 
trimmed  down  previous  to  the  stuff  being 
wheeled  into  if.  The  filling  up,  rolling,  and 
gravelling,  or  topping  with  road  sand,  must 
l>e  all  done  without  doing  any  damage  to  the 
grass  verges,  which,  in  fact,  ought  not  to  be 
trodden  on  all  the  while  the  road  is  about.  If 
you  are  obliged  to  wheel  across,  put  planks  or 
some  other  protection,  or  take  up  a  length  of 
turf  where  you  have  to  trample  much.  The 
portions  outside  the  verge  have  either  to  be 
made  good  with  turf  or  levelled  and  sown 
with  grass.  But  if  a  road  has  to  be  made 
through  a  sort  of  pasture,  all  the  turf  in  the 
space  meant  for  a  road  should  be  cut  properly 
and  rolled  up  for  use,  or  be  laid  up  and  rotted 
for  compost.  In  this  case  it  is  not  well  to  let 
the  turf  already  on  the  verges  of  the  road 
remain :  it  is  better  to  cut  away  the  turf 
some  distance  beyond  it,  say  two  feet  on  each 
side  at  least,  because  the  verges  should  be  all 
formed  of  the  best  turves,  and  the  laying  of 
them  gives  us  the  first  accurate  notion  of 
what  the  road  is.  The  pegging  shows  it  a 
little  and  gives  us  a  general  idea,  enables  us 
to  form  our  plans  and  lay  down  the  principal 
features  ;  but  it  is  only  when  we  lay  the  green 
edge  on  our  new  work  that  we  can  see  the 
deviation  of  an  inch  almost,  and  set  all  the 
curves  and  bends  to  rights.  For,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  those  unaccustomed  to  mea- 


sure by  the  eye,  the  least  deviation  from  the 
proper  line  is  offensive  to  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, who  can  appreciate  to  an  inch  the 
place  he  designs  for  each  distinctive  feature ; 
and  nothing  destroys  the  harmony  of  any  plan 
so  much  as  an  improper  bend  in  a  road  or 
gravel  walk.  Nature  exhibits  very  harsh 
lines ;  she  may  be  rough  and  rugged,  but  never 
ungraceful.  Scenery  always  matches  in  every 
part ;  there  is  nothing  violent,  except  in  a 
broken  country,  where  crags  and  precipices 
and  clifi&  and  cataracts  or  rapids  seem  all  to 
harmonize  even  in  their  violence.  And  in 
landscape  gardening  the  same  harmony  should 
prevail.  In  calm  scenery  nothing  should  do 
violence  to  the  surrounding  features,  but 
nothing  is  more  important  than  a  graceful 
road.  As  this  deviates  from  what  would 
appear  a  direct  line,  let  there  be  some  object 
placed  to  account  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  some- 
thing that  should  seem  to  prevent  its  going 
direct,  a  clump  of  plants,  a  mound,  trees,  or 
something  like  it ;  so  that  after  having  made 
your  road  as  nearly  to  your  taste  as  the  real 
objects  to  be  brought  in  or  avoided  would  let 
you,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  what  plant- 
ing, or  mounding,  or  other  artificial  working 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  plan.  Of 
all  the  features  easily  constructed  and  effective 
when  done,  nothing  beats  a  well-made,  neatly 
formed  clump  of  shrubs  and  trees.  But  due 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  cattle  or  other 
animals  that  will  be  allowed  to  disturb  things, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  nothing  but  sheep 
were  allowed,  and  that  there  were  always 
folds ;  for  they  will  eat  off  the  grass  best  after 
the  hay  has  been  got  up,  and  are  the  most 
easily  managed.  Clumps  of  shrubs  and  fiowers 
judiciously  placed  about  the  grounds,  but 
always  next  the  road,  are  consistent  with  high 
keeping,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  those  who  have 
princely  means  should  be  so  parsimonious  as 
to  do  anything  but  mow.  The  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs  might  then  be  as  effec- 
tive as  they  are  in  the  home  garden,  and  the 
place  would  look  all  of  a  piece.  If  the  place 
be  extensive,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
deer  on  the  centre  portion,  in  which  case 
there  should  be  a  fence  within  the  road  sb 
as  to  part  it  from  the  centre  portion  ;  an  iron 
fence  sufiicient  to  keep  out  sheep  as  well  as 
deer  from  the  road  and  its  dressed  clumps  and 
borders,  for  of  course  there  could  b6  no  hope 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  being  preserved,  if 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  that  is,  either 
sheep  or  deer,  had  access  to  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  boundary  to  be  wide  enough 
to  give  plenty  of  room  within  the  fence  appro- 
priated to  the  road.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  fifteen  feet  to  twenty-five  feet  of  grass 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  road,  and  the  fence 
should  be  even  then  what  is  called  invisible. 
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The  admission  of  deer  to  the  park  being  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cost  of  the  fence  is  a  natural  consequence,  and 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  a  noble 
addition  to  the  hirge  expanse  of  grass  which 
is  comprised  within  the  road  of  a  good  park. 
There  are  those  who  will  listen  to  no  proposal 
for  flowers  within  a  park.  It  is  no  use  to 
argue  with  such  persons.  Park  and  park 
scenery  upon  a  gigantic  scale  are  worthy  of 
attention,  and  require  as  much,  but  nobody 
can  compare  the  mere  trees  which  bound  and 
ornament  a  park,  to  the  effect  produced  by 
flowering  shrubs  and  flowers.  We  will  not 
question  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  up  one  than  the  other,  but 
we  would  have  a  road  through  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs,  and  diversified  with  the 
different  styles  of  clump  and  border  that  form 
excuses  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  the  well-kept  garden.  How- 
ever, the  road  will  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

OF   THE  PLANTING. 

'  We  are  presuming  now  that  the  road  is 
completed  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  that  we  have  now  to  complete  the 
planting  of  those  groups  of  trees  and  those 
clumps  of  ornamental  shrubbery  that  we  place 
to  render  the  turnings  of  the  road  and  the^ 
sweeps  which  are  to  give  a  picturesque  effect 
consistent.  We  are  no  friend  to  small  clumps 
of  either  shrubs  or  trees,  and  although  we 
like  to  see  mixed  foliage  in  front,  we  are  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  groups  of  particular  genera 
without  any  particular  intrusion  of  other  sub- 
jects. In  one  clump  we  would  have  all  the 
distinct  varieties  of  holly,  for  there  is  scarcely 
anything  more  beautiful.  In  forming  and 
planting  these,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
probable  growth  of  a  few  years.  While  young, 
the  dump  should  be  a  gay  shrubbery,  and  as 
they  advance  they  should  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  ornamental  timber  and  be  consistent 
The  most  rapidly  growing  kinds  should  be  in 
the  middle,  the  less  rapid  and  the  slowest 
should  come  nearer  the  edge.  And  although 
for  effect  they  may  be  planted  closer  than  it 
would  be  wise  to  leave  them,  the  specimens 
that  are  to  remain  should  be  placed  in  proper 
order ;  and  those  designed  to  fill  up  for  the 
present  should  be  put  in  the  intermediate 
spaces,  and  be  removed  as  the  permanent 
ones  require  room.  What  with  the  different 
coloured  foliage,  the  different  character  of  the 
leaves,  and  various  shades  of  the  berries,  there 
is  hardly  a  group  that  can  be  made  more  effec- 
tive. There  is  another  tribe  that  will  be 
almost  if  not  quite  as  effective, — ^the  firs,  and 
they  form  a  beautiful  group,  from  the  varied 
character  of  the  foliage,  and  the  many  differ- 
ent tints  ;  and  here  the  same  rule  should  be 


observed :  the  fast  growers  that  tower  abore 
the  others  should  be  placed  in  the  midifle, 
and  the  lower  growing  kinds  outside.  The 
effect  of  these  clumps  will  be  more  striking 
than  any  one  at  first  sight  or  thought  would 
imagine.  Then  upon  a  smaller  scale  we  have 
the  Magnolias,  forming  a  very  pretty  groups 
both  for  the  variety  in  the  bloom  and  the  de- 
ference of  the  leaf ;  but  the  extent  of  hardy 
sorts  does  not  warrant  a  very  lai^e  dump  to 
be  attempted.  The  Arbutus,  again,  preseats 
another  temptation  ;  the  scarlet,  the  whiter 
with  Andrachne  and  procera,  are  espeeisllj 
effective,  not  only  in  the  foliage  and  habit,  bat 
also  in  the  flower  and  fruit  With  regard  to 
hollies  and  the  Finns  tribe,  there  might  be 
several  dumps,  all  differing  materially  from 
each  other  ;  but  having,  in  a  large  estabhsh- 
ment,  provided  for  a  number  of  these  distinet 
clumps,  we  come  next  to  those  of  a  mixed 
character  nearer  the  mansion.  In  these,  stand- 
ard deciduous  plants  may  form  the  centre  roir 
of  the  clump.  One  may  have  half  a  dono 
striking  varieties  of  thorn  ;  another  may  have 
standards — of  jbl  proper  height,  be  it  remem- 
bered— of  double-flowering  almond,  Gnddres- 
rose,  Laburnum,  rose-acacia,  double-flowe^ 
ing  cherry,  mountain  ash,  Pyrus  spectabiys, 
and  other  deciduous  trees  remarkable  for  their 
bloom,  and  of  not  very  enormous  grow^ 
Next  to  these  may  be  planted  Laurels,  Hollies^ 
Bays,  Alatemus  and  other  tall  growing  ever- 
greens ;  and  forwarder  still,  or  rather,  nearer 
to  the  front,  slower  growing  evergreens,  or 
such  as  may  be  kept  down  with  the  knife ; 
these  comprise  box,  Rhododendron,  Kalmia, 
Azalea,  Andromeda,  and  many  others  ;  inte^ 
mingled  with  which  may  be  a  few  of  the  best 
deciduous  flowering  plants,  such  as  Magnolia 
purpurea,  Pyrus  japonica,  red  and  white  M^ 
nolia  conspicua,  dwarf  almonds,  Bibes  aureum 
and  sanguineum.  By  a  little  attention  to  the 
disposition  of  these,  a  dump  which  is  to  all 
appearance  essentially  evergreen  in  its  com- 
bined character,  may  possess  some  of  the  best 
flowering  deciduous  plants  without  destroying 
the  general  freshness  of  it  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  At  the  very  distant  parts,  and 
near  the  entrance,  there  may  be  groups  of 
deciduous  trees,  but  some  regard  may  be  had 
to  what  is  ornamental.  The  horse-chestnut, 
for  instance,  is  a  noble  growing  tree,  and  there 
are  several  varieties  that  can  be  planted  to- 
gether. The  evergreen  oak,  if  raised  from 
seeds,  yields  a  great  variety  of  habits  and  foil' 
age ;  groups  of  these  are  very  ornamrataL 
The  different  species  of  deciduous  oak  might 
be  intermixed,  and  so  add  greatly  to  the  va- 
riety. Beech  yields  its  share  of  change,  sot 
losing  sight  of  the  purple  ;  but  we  might  go 
on  at  any  length  enumerating  the  difierent 
subjects  that  are  appropriate.     The  grand 
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consideration  is  to  make  a  place  look  well  in 
winter  by  a  little  extravagance  in  eyergreens, 
so  that  there  would  be  the  same  freshness  at 
Christmas  as  there  is  at  Midsummer,  instead 
of  approaching  the  mansion  under  the  frowning 
black  branches  of  leafless  trees.  With  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  clumps,  wherever  they 
be,  there  should  be  a  positive  line  made  exactly 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  road,  according  to  the  width  designed 
for  the  verge  all  through  the  place,  and  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  the  clump  outside  or  next 
the  grass,  the  inside  or  next  the  road  should 
be  the  same  distance  the  whole  length  it  goes. 
Generally  the  length  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  place,  and  a  clump  might  go  along- 
side  the  road  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  or 
even  twice  that  length,  while  in  width  it  may 
Tary  the  whole  distance.  It  may  begin,  as  it 
were,  at  nothing,  and  widen  as  it  goes  on,  till 
it  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  or  perhaps  half 
the  width,  and  then  be  brought  round  with  a 
bold  swell  and  brought  back  again  in  form  of 
part  of  a  circle,  and  terminate  only  a  little 
-fbrther  than  the  bold  part  stands  out  These 
crescents  or  circles  in  good  bold  clumps,  form 
excellent  spots  for  specimen  plants ;  on  the 
outside  of  the  road  the  plan  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, because  the  road  is  supposed  to  be 
nearest  to  the  boundary.  The  border  that  is 
planted  next  the  boundary  is  made  in  some 
places  veiy  narrow,  merely  enough  to  plant  in 
and  hide  the  fencing,  wall,  or  boundary  hedge ; 
at  other  times  it  may  be  brought  up  witibin 
the  width  of  the  verge  of  the  road  itself,  and 
continue  so  for  some  distance,  then  recede 
again,  and  particularly  if  there  be  depth  to 
make  it  do  so  sufficiently  to  introduce  a  small 
independent  dump  between  the  road  and  the 
border.  But  all  this  is  dependent  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  place  ;  even  the  independent 
clumps  should  be  witiiin  just  the  width  of  the 
verge  of  the  road,  and  nothing  contributes  so 
much  to  the  natural  and  landscape-like  order 
of  a  place  as  the  truth  which  is  kept  up  in 
the  width  of  the  verges,  which  should  be  ob- 
served in  all  cases,  even  though  there  be  a 
large  space  between  the  road  and  the  boundary. 
No  clump  should  be  seen  that  did  not  actually 
join  the  road  its  whole  length.  When  we 
begin  a  bit  of  landscape  scenery,  and  are 
making  the  road  and  laying  down  turf,  the 
place  intended  for  a  clump  should  be  left 
without  grass  ;  but  if  we  are  making  it  on  a 
place  already  grass,  the  proper  way  is  to  make 
-the  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  road,  say  just 
eighteen  inches  distance,  then  cut  down  just 
through  the  grass,  all  the  way  the  clump  is  to 
go,  and  then  fairly  cut  through  where  it  is  to 
reach,  or,  in  other  words,  cut  the  outline. 
Then  cut  straight  lines  across  the  clump,  and 
with  a  turfing  iron  cut  off  the  turf,  rolling  it 


up  in  yard,  lengths,  and  carrying  it  out  of 
your  work.  The  ground  then  is  to  be  trenched 
two  spits  deep  if  it  will  bear  it  without  coming 
to  bad  soil ;  and  the  bottom  is  better  for  being 
loosened.  This  being  done  it  is  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Holes 
should  now  be  dug  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  roots  of  the  trees  intended  to  be  planted, 
and  the  planter  ought  himself  to  see  to  the 
taking  up  of  the  trees  he  is  going  to  plant; 
for  unless  he  has  all  the  roots  and  fibres  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  left  to  his  own  plea- 
sure about  pruning  them  or  not,  he  has  only 
half  a  chance  of  doing  well  by  them.  The 
distance  for  planting  depends  on  many  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  wants  immediate  effect  he 
must  plant  many  more  than  can  remain,  but 
those  which  are  to  remain  must  be  placed 
where  they  are  to  stand.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  tree  so  must  be  the  distance, 
from  seven  to  fifteen  feet  apart  for  the  orna- 
mental standards,  according  to  their  upright 
or  spreading  habit,  rapid  or  slow  growth. 
Ten  feet  for  thorns  would  be  the  least ;  most 
of  the  firs  will  require  that,  and  all  large 
growing  specimens  will  want  as  much,  while 
the  red  cedar,  Arborvitsd,  Irish  yews,  and 
such  like  wood,  do  at  half  the  width  of  this. 
Moreover,  the  planter  must  acquaint  himself 
before  he  begins  to  plant,  where  the  specimens 
which  he  designs  for  permanent  ornament  are 
all  placed ;  he  may  fill  up  with  plants  that 
will  move  well  in  three  or  four  years,  and  be 
prepared  with  a  place  to  plant  them  when  the 
growth  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  renders 
it  necessary  to  give  them  more  room.  But  if 
immediate  effect  is  not  required,  let  &U  things 
be  at  once  placed  and  left  to  their  proper 
growth.  As  we  approach  the  mansion,  the 
subjects  planted  should  be  more  choice,  and 
the  borders  and  clumps  be  left  with  two  or 
three  feet  width  outside  the  high  shrubs,  to 
be  used  as  afiower  border,  and  for  choice 
dwarf  subjects,  while  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  should  have  very  dwarf  and  very 
choice  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  Those 
clumps  in  front  of  the  windows  in  the  por- 
tion to  be  kept  mowed  as  lawn,  should  be 
made  with  great  taste  and  planted  with  great 
care  ;  and  if  cattle  are  to  be  admitted  within 
the  enclosure,  an  invisible  fence  must  be 
placed  all  round  within  side  all  the  clumps, 
and  across  wherever  the  lawn  is  to  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  not,  however,  imcommon  to 
enclose  with  an  iron  fence  a  portion  to  be 
made  into  shrubbery,  and  garden,  and  lawn, 
and  to  plant  all  the  rest  of  the  road  very 
roughly,  so  that  it  appears  as  common  as  an 
ordinary  roadside.  This,  however,  is  not  what 
we  profess  to  recommend.  We  would  rather 
have  thcw  fence  to  enclose  all  that  is  within  the 
road,  and  to  sever  the  lawn  from  the  inclo- 
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sure  bj  an  invisible  fence  also.  It  is  not 
unnsual  to  cnt  out  fantastical  figures  on  the 
lawn,  but  the  most  we  can  tolerate  would  be 
one  or  two  round  clumps,  to  plant  so  as  to 
imitate  fiower  baskets,  by  means  of  a  wire 
work  side  and  a  handle  across  it,  the  clump 
then  to  be  planted  with  mixedj  flowers,  to  be 
always  like  a  basket  of  them.  The  proper 
way  of  making  clumps  for  flowers  is  to  have 
them  cut  with  the  same  verge,  and  make  the 
outline  that  is  next  the  lawn  into  any  graceful 
form.  Nothing  looks  so  contemptible  in  our 
estimation  as  a  parcel  of  fancy  shapes  cut 
upon  grass  ;  nothing  so  eflective  and  beautiful 
as  the  full  expanse  of  green  carpet  for  all  the 
centre,  and  whatever  flowers  there  are  round 
in  the  fanciful  clumps  on  the  side  next  to  the 
road  or  path.  By  the  same  rule  no  specimens 
ought  to  be  planted  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
lawn,  nor  in  any  portion  that  is  far  removed 
from  the  edge  of  the  road.  We  have  gone 
many  times  over  establishments  totally  spoiled 
by  the  patches  of  beds  and  specimens  of 
shrubs  stuck  all  over  the  grass,  interrupting 
the  view,  always  appearing  in  a  litter,  and 
conveying  an  idea  of  frivolity.  If  specimens 
are  wanted,  let  them  be  put  far  enough  from 
the  road  to  secure  us  from  their  coming  too 
near  by  growth,  but  not  further,  and  it  should 
always  be  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no 
clump,  or  when  the  clump  has  narrowed  so 
much  as  not  to  interrupt  the  view  of  them. 
Handsome  specimens  on  the  side  of  a  road  are 
not  only  good  in  appearance  as  single  objects, 
but,  if  judiciously  placed,  in  a  permanent 
^tablishment,  fall  in  with  the  general  effect 
given  to  ^he  particular  turns  of  the  road. 
Always  take  care  that  no  tree  be  too  large 
for  its  place.  Remember  that  what  may 
look  very  pretty  in  1848  may  look  very  ugly 
in  1858,  and  all  planting  should  be  done  with 
a  view  to  the  change  that  is  made  by  time. 
Some  idea  must  be  formed  of  the  tree  at  ma- 
turity, and  room  must  be  given  to  attain  it 
Even  shrubs  which  we  calculate  make  but 
slow  progress,  become  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  unmanageable,  unless  regard  has 
been  had  at  the  time  of  planting  to  the  room 
they  will  one  day  occupy,  and  the  next  subjects 
to  them,  that  they  may  be  removed  to  make 
way  without  .'spoiling  the  then  effect  of  the 
plaice.  Perhaps  no  distinct  rules  could  be  laid 
down  for  the  planting  any  more  than  for  the 
laying  out  of  a  place,  but  general  principles 
may  be  adhered  to  with  advantage. 

OF   THE   FLOWER  GABDEN. 

The  flower  garden  may  be,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  somewhere  adjoining  the  glass 
houses,  and  totally  out  of  the  view  of  the 
landscape  portion.  The  beds  may  be  geome- 
trically disposed  in  a  pleasing  figure,  and 


edged  with  box,  and  nothing  but  gravel  walks 
between  them.  On  no  account  should  a  flower 
garden  be  cut  out  on  grass ;  it  is  a  bad  taste, 
and  if  it  be  at  all  frequented,  the  grass  gets 
damaged.  The  gravel  walks  between  the 
beds  of  a  geometrical  garden  should  be  the 
same  width  all  over,  not  wide  in  some  places 
and  narrow  in  othera  The  principal  walk 
round  the  outside  of  the  figure  may  be  as 
wide  as  we  please,  but  in  the  figure  itself  it 
should  not  be  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
There  should,  however,  be  a  circle  in  the 
centre,  that  people  may  stand  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  whole  figure,  which  should  be  uniform, 
or  the  whole  compartment  might  be  divided 
into  two  uniform  portions.  But  so  diversified 
might  the  plans  of  fiower  gardens  be,  that 
were  we  to  give  fifty  sketches,  we  might  not 
give  one  that  would  suit  the  taste  of  a  gar- 
dener. All  we  care  to  do  is  to  lay  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  beds  should  be  of  such 
size  and  form  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  whoi 
furnished  with  flowers,  and  not  too  small,  that 
the  gravel  walk  all  through  the  figure  should 
be  the  same  width  all  over.  This  flower 
garden  should  be  completely  independent  oi 
the  general  features  of  the  place,  and  there* 
fore  completely  a  matter  of  taste.  In  the  dis- 
posal of  those  choice  dwarf  fiowers  that  make 
a  conspicuous  show  for  some  time,  and  in 
disposing  of  the  colours,  they  should  be  placed 
uniformly,  so  that  the  eye  may  not  be  offended 
with  the  predominance  of  any  thing  on  one 
side.  J£  the  work  is  from  a  centre,  not  less 
than  three  beds  out  of  six,  or  four  beds  out 
of  eight,  should  be  of  the  same  colour.  If 
the  figure  proceeds  from  a  straight  walk 
through  the  middle,  and  is  therefore  square 
or  oblong,  the  same  colours  should  be  opposite 
each  other.  In  this  fiower  garden,  which  is 
purely  artificial,  there  may  be  any  kind  of 
ornament  introduced,  vases  of  flowers  on 
pedestals,  statues,  fountains,  and  any  kind  of 
fandful  arrangement  may  be  permitted,  but  it 
should  be  completely  isoUted  from  the  general 
features  of  the  place.  There  can  be  much  of 
this  done  in  an  old  and  neglected  place,  for 
the  additions  may  be  made  without  disturbing 
a  present  mansion  ;  and  a  place,  like  many  old 
establishments,  remarkable  for  the  inconve- 
nience of  every  thing  about  it,  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  approaches,  gardens,  glass  houses, 
and  out-buildings,  and  want  of  taste  through- 
out all  the  arrangements,  may,  by  well-apphed 
labour,  and  judiciously  spent  money,  be  con- 
verted to  a  first-rate  and  well-appointed  estab- 
lishment. 

OF   THE   BUILDINGS  AKD  OFFICES. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  of 
an  establishment  than  appropriate  ofiices  in 
appropriate  places,  and  these  should  be  so 
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contrired  that  the  domestic  offices   should 
form  one  wing,  and  the  conservatory  and  hor- 
ticultural buildings  the  other.     The  domestic 
offices  should  comprise  the  kitchen,  which  for 
obvious  reasons  should  be  next  the  house; 
beyond  this  the  servants'  hall,  scullery,  ser- 
vants' rooms,  stables,  stable-yards  adjoining 
the  kitchen  garden.     All  this  by  judicious 
arrangement  may  be  so  contrived,  that  the 
stable  will  be  sufficiently  distant   from  the 
house  to  avoid  any  nuisance,  while  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  kitchen  garden  and  melon  ground 
saves  labour  in  the  transmission  of  the  dung 
to  the  place  in  which  it  is  used.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  conservatory  may  lead  to  the 
stove,  and  the  range  of  greenhouses  one  to 
another,   for  the  convenience  of  furnishing 
the  conservatory  with  the  best  objects  from 
the  other  houses,  or  of  visiting   the  other 
houses  without  going  out  of  doors.    The  con- 
servatory should  be  entered  from  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  house  by  glass  folding 
doors,  so  that  the  best  view  of  its  contents 
should  be  seen  from  the  room.     The  extent 
to  which  the  houses  may  lead,  will  of  course 
depend  entirely  on  the  owner's  taste  and 
means.     The  conservatory  might  lead  to  the 
orangery,  which,   notwithstanding  so  much 
has  been  written  in  favour  of  darkness,  should 
he  nearly  all  glass  like  the   conservatory. 
This  may  lead  to  the  heath  house,  camellia 
house,  geranium  house,  or  ordinary  mixed 
greenhouse,  stove,  &c     But  some  taste  roust 
be  used  in  the  building,  and  in  the  direction 
which  the  successive  houses  take.     It  may 
not  be  advisable  to  stretch  a  great  length  of 
building  in  a  straight  line.     The  aspect  will 
in  some  measure  determine  the  proper  direc- 
tion, but  the  glass  or  horticultural  buildings 
might  form  almost  a  quadrangle,  with  a  regular 
Dutch    garden,   and    fountain,   statues,   &c. 
within  the  square,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
offices  might,  on  the  other  side,   enclose  a 
space.     Still,  when  there  is  ample  space,  it  is 
far  better  to  let  all  the  show  houses  range  in 
a  direct  line,  so  that  they  might,  when  thrown 
all  open,  be  commanded  from  the  entrance. 
The  style  of  the  out-buildings  must  be  depen- 
dent on  the  architecture  of  the  house.     In 
addition,  however,  to  these  home  buildings, 
temples  or  summer  houses  should  be  placed 
so  as  to  form  pretty  objects  to  look  at,  and  to 
command  the  best  views.     Not  that  it  is 
necessary  to  see  the  entire  form  or  front  at 
one  view,  for  it  is  better  to  partly  conceal  it 
with  shrubs  and  appropriate  trees,  and  perhaps 
nothing  has  ever  been  worse  done  than  this 
part  of  the  embellishment  of  estates.     All 
manner  of  fantastic  forms  have  been  adopted 
for  summer  houses,  but  seldom  have  they 
been  at  all  appropriate.    Rarely  have  we  seen 
anything  bold  or  imposing.     Nothing  can 


justify  rustic  work  within  sight  of  ordinary 
buildings;  therefore  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  lay 
down,  that  all  such  subjects,  rustic  summer- 
houses,  seats,  arbours,  &c.,  should  be  out  of 
sight  of  any  regular  building,  nor  should 
there  be  any  carpentry  or  plane  fittings  about 
them ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  sum- 
mer-house should  be  in  the  same  style  as  the 
mansion.  It  may  be  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Doric, 
or  any  other  style  of  architecture,  or  there 
may  be  at  different  points  totally  different 
subjects,  but  they  should  not  be  in  miniature. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  things  of  this  kind 
on  a  small  scale.  The  very  smallest  that  we 
should  tolerate  would  be  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  square  or  round,  and  it  should  be  conve- 
nient in  all  respects  as  any  room  in  the  house, 
except  that  it  should  be  open  in  front,  or  all 
round,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  it  should  be  always  on  a  spot 
commanding  a  desirable  view,  and  where  it 
also  forms  a  pretty  object,  even  if  a  distant 
one,  from  the  mansion  itself. 


CURIOSITIES    OF   THE   YEOETABLE 
KINGDOM.* 

This  is  one  of  the  many  hand-books  which 
have  been  published  with  so  much  advantage 
by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge.  It  contains  a  well  selected  col- 
lection of  subjects,  the  most  curious  or 
wonderful  that  have  been  found  in  the  Horti- 
cultural world,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
describing  it  than  by  giving  two  or  three 
extracts.  The  getting  up  of  this  volume  is, 
like  that  of  all  the  rest  of  those  works,  excel- 
lent in  all  the  departments. 

"  The  Tanghien  Tree  (  Cerbera  Tanghien). 
— The  fruit  of  this  tree  has  been  long  noted 
in  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  as  a  native 
ordeal  The  tree  resembles  a  plum-tree,  but 
its  fruit  is  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most 
deadly  of  vegetable  poisons.  The  late  King 
Radama,  who  had  become  somewhat  en- 
lightened, from  his  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, discouraged  this  dangerous  custom 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  His 
successor,  the  present  queen,  has,  however, 
permitted  its  revival,  and,  particularly  in  a 
case  in  which  she  herself  was  interested, 
made  this  abominable  practice  far  more  uni- 
versal than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  other 
period  of  the  Hueva  government. 

The  greatest  crimes,  for  the  detection  of 
which  this  poison  has  been  employed,  are, 
conspiracy  against  the  reigning  monarch, 
accusation  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  (the  great 
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dread  of  the  inhabitants,)  and  the  charge  of 
being  a  poisoner.  It  must  be  observed,  this 
ordeal  is  used  where  other  proofs  of  crime 
are  wanting.  The  Hueva  (the  inhabitant  of 
Emerina)  on  the  slighest  indisposition  or 
suspicion  of  having  taken  peison,  assembles 
his  slaves,  and  administers  the  Tanghien 
to  them  indiscriminatelj,  in  order,  as  he 
thinks,  to  detect  the  malefactor. 

''Besides  the  more  heinous  crimes  alluded  to, 
the  Tanghien  has  been  used  to  detect  persons 
charged  with  murder,  burglary,  &c.  It  is 
also  frequently  employed  in  settling  disputes 
about  property,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  admi- 
nistered to  the  dogs  of  parties  concerned, 
and  of  course  the  owner  of  the  dog  killed  by 
the  test  is  convicted  in  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  and  is  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  as  an 
asserter  of  false  rights. 

"  The  way  it  is  used  is  as  follows :  The  accused 
person,  having  eaten  as  much  boiled  rice  as 
possible,  swallows,  without  chewing,  three 
pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl  employed  for 
that  purpose,  each  about  the  size  of  a  dollar. 
He  is  then  required  to  drink  the  test,  a  quan- 
tity of  scraped  or  bruised  Tanghien  nut, 
mixed  with  the  j  nice  of  Bananas.  The  Pano- 
zondoha  (denouncer  of  the  curse)  then  placing 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  accused,  pro- 
nounces the  formula  of  imprecation,  invoking 
all  direful  curses  on  him  if  guilty.  Soon 
after  this,  large  quantities  of  rice-water  are 
given,  till  the  stomach  rejects  its  contents  ; 
when,  if  the  three  pieces  of  skin  are  found, 
all  is  well,  the  party  is  pronounced  '  madio,' 
or  clean,  legally  and  morally  innocent  of  the 
charge ;  but  if  they  are  not  found,  he  is 
considered  guilty  of  the  crime  in  question. 
Sometimes  &e  corrosive  nature  of  the  poison 
acts  with  such  rapidity,  that  life  is  destroyed 
before  the  ordeal  is  completed.  Should  the 
test  prove  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  yet 
Tanghien  itself  have  not  produced  imme- 
diate death,  the  accused  is  generally  killed  by 
the  bystanders  ;  a  club,  a  spear,  or  the  rice- 
pestle,  is  used  as  the  murderous  weapon,  and 
the  brains  of  the  unhappy  being  are  dashed 
out  on  the  spot  Sometimes  the  victim  is 
strangled  ;  in  other  cases  the  miserable  suf- 
ferer is  hurried  away  and  buried  before  life 
is  quite  extinct.  In  some  cases  the  guilty  are 
left  to  perish  in  excruciating  agonies,  deserted 
by  every  one,  family,  friends,  and  alL 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1830,  the  pre- 
sent Queen  of  Madagascar,  who  was  ill,  ima- 
gined herself  to  be  bewitched,  and  thinking 
that  the  death  of  the  sorcerer  alone  would 
remove  her  complaints,  desired  that  her  land 
should  be  cleansed  from  sorcerers ;  and  ac- 
cordingly an  ordeal  was  commanded  in  every 
town  and  village. 

*'  On  the  9th  of  March,  in  obedience  to  the 


sovereign's  mandate,  the  ordeal  began.  Tk 
accused  persons,  amounting  to  abont  ihir^, 
including  some  of  the  highest  in  birth  and 
rank  in  the  kingdom,  underwent  this  tot 
All  the  nobility  recovered,  while  the  common 
people,  who,  according  to  the  usual  jugglery, 
had  been  compelled  to  drink  with  them,  died. 
The  former,  after  their  acquittal,  made  their 
accustomed  entry  into  the  town,  borne  in  open 
palanquins,  amid  the  shouting,  dancing,  and 
grimacing  of  thousands  of  the  people. 

''An  aged  widow  attended  the  administradoo 
of  the  ordeal  to  five  of  her  children  in  ooe 
day,  all  grown  up,  and  having  families.  The 
first  was  proved  innocent,  the  mother  rejoiced 
almost  to  ecstasy.  But  ere  the  day  had  ^osed, 
she  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three  out  of  the 
five,  and  the  orphan  children  were  oommitted 
to  her  feeble  succour. 

'*In  the  following  month  of  April,  the 
queen  not  having  recovered,  about  an  equal 
number  of  Malagassy  ladies  submitted  to  this 
disgusting  ordeal ;  including  the  late  king's 
wives,  his  sisters,  and  others  of  the  royal 
family,  the  wives  of  the  chief  officers,  uid 
daughters  of  judges,  with  a  few  men,  amongst 
whom  was  one  judge.  They  all  survived,  and 
in  due  course  made  a  grand  entry  into  the 
town.  Various  inferior  officers  and  commoo 
people  drank  with  them,  of  whom  one  officer 
and  several  of  the  latter  died. 

'*  Among  the  ladies,  was  a  princess  from  the 
Saccatawa  country,  whom  Badama  married. 
She  had  been  treated  during  his  reign  with 
more  respect  than  any  other  female;  but^ 
having  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  nm 
away  and  regain  her  native  country,  she  had 
subsequently  been  closely  watched,  though 
not  sulj^ted  to  actual  imprisonment.  Her 
establishment  consisted  of  a  few  Saccatawa 
servants,  and  displayed  no  kind  of  pomp. 
Thus  defenceless  and  unprotected,  it  was 
absurd  to  think  the  princess  could  iigure  any 
one  ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  severity  in  her 
case,  as  she  had  no  friend  to  watch  over  the 
fairness  of  the  administrator's  conduct,  or  to 
rejoice  in  her  recovery.  She  wept  bitterly 
when  passing  to  the  place  of  trial,  and  the 
natives  sympathised  with  her  by  what  they 
term  *  mifady  ahitra,'  or  an  adjuration  of  the 
grass.  This  is  performed  by  plucking  up  a 
piece  of  grass  from  the  ground,  and  holcUng 
it  up,  as  to  express,  '  May  such  misfortunes 
be  far  from  us,  as  we  would  avoid  treading  on 
the  very  grass  of  the  village  where  such  sor- 
row dwells.'  On  the  day  of  the  ascent  to 
the  town,  after  the  acquittal,  this  princess 
acted  with  a  dignity  quite  peculiar  to  hersel£ 
Whilst  all  the  others  remained  some  time  in 
the  country  to  dance,  gesticulate  and  receive 
congratulations,  she  proceeded  home,  without 
pausing  anywhere,  her  attendants  making  a 
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mere  hummiug  sonnd  ezpresdve  of  joy.  The 
qaeen  showed  some  good  feeling  by  send- 
ing her  especial  congratolation,  saying  that, 
*  though  Radama  was  gone,  she  would  be  a 
mother  to  her,  and  never  injure  her/ 

**  In  May,  after  the  females  had  undei^ne 
their  ordeal,  the  administrators  themselves 
were  compelled  to  drink  along  with  the  others, 
making  in  all  about  sixty  persons.  Two  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  common  people 
were  victims,  and  the  survivors  made  the 
usual  triumphal  entry. 

*^  After  this,  the  Skias,  or  diviners,  took 
their  turn,  several  of  whom  died.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  death  of  one  are,  that  *  his 
stomach  became  prodigiously  swollen,  his 
l^s  enlarged,  his  features  distorted  —  and  he 
expired  in  'great  agony.'  Those  who  lay 
accusation  and  administer  the  poison  are  great 
pecuniary  gainers,  as  a  dollar  and  fifty-Uiree 
cents  is  given  by  every  one  who  recovers, 
besides  perquisites  and  private  presents. 
When  the  accused  dies,  the  officiating  squad 
receives  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty not  bequeathed  before  the  accusation. 
The  diviners  also  reap  a  large  harvest  from 
these  iniquitous  practices.  They  attend  daily 
for  eight  or  ten  days  before  and  after  the 
drinking  takes  place,  and  receive  one  dollar, 
or  many,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
accused. 

**  When  the  accusation  is  made,  no  circum- 
stance prevents  any  delay,  no  excuse  is  avail- 
able. One  of  the  officers  accused  in  1831, 
was  actually  watching  the  corpse  of  his 
father  when  the  appointed  person  knocked  at 
his  door.  He  begged  to  be  excused  till  after 
the  funeral,  declaring  that  he  asked  only  a 
few  days'  delay,  and  not  exemption  ;  no  delay 
could  be  granted,  and  he  was  dragged  from 
performing  the  last  offices  of  filial  affection, 
to  the  scene  of  ignominious  and  protracted 
trial.  In  another  instance,  a  man  was  ill  of 
fever,  and  unable  to  walk,  yet  no  delay  was 
permitted.  He  drank,  and  some  credit  was 
due  to  the  Tanghien  in  consequence,  for  the 
violent  sickness  cured  him  completely  of  his 
feyer.  In  such  harsh  cases,  the  nearest  rela- 
tives and  dearest  friends  dare  not  interfere^ 
from  the  dread  of  being  personally  accused  of 
holding  league  with  the  guilty,  and  thus  being 
themselves  compelled  to  drink.  The  decep- 
tion practised  in  the  whole  transaction  is 
evident  to  every  sensible  native. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  selection  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Tanghien  requires  great  care,  and 
that  a  mistake  in  this  respect  may  destroy 
the  innocent,  or  save  the  guilty.  Thus  the 
administrators  have  it  in  their  power  to  permit 
any  criminal  to  escape,  and  for  a  small  reward 
they  often  exercise  this  partiality.  They 
frequently  recover   slaves   who  have  been 


pronounced  dead,  by  giving  them  copious 
draughts  of  water,  in  which  certain  herbs 
have  been  boiled.  The  individuals  so  saved 
are  sent  to  a  great  distance  and  sold,  as  they 
cannot  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  place 
where  the  ordeal  has  been  administered  to 
them,  and  they  are  disposed  of  as  '  prize 
property,'  their  own  fear  preventing  them 
from  ever  disclosing  the  transaction  to  the 
families  of  their  new  masters.  Thus,  among 
all  the  rich  nobility  who  drank  of  the 
Taghien  in  1830,  not  one  died.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  administrators  can  sacrifice 
whom  they  please. 

'*  The  fruit  which  appears  very  red  is  pro- 
tested against  by  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
on  the  tacit  understanding  that  such  a  fruit 
will  destroy,  whether  innocent  or  guilty.  On 
this  accounl^  during  the  ordeal  of  1830,  a  few 
of  the  common  people  were  always  seized 
upon  and  compelled  to  partake  with  the  nobi- 
lity, and  they  usually  consisted  of  those  who 
had  no  friends  or  relatives  to  stand  by  them. 
It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  in  every  public 
administration  of  Tanghien  some  should 
perish,  otherwise  the  judicial  virtues  of  the 
plant  would  be  considered  of  no  avail. 

'^  One  of  the  chief  officers  during  the  trials 
of  1830,  had  the  misfortune  to  vomit  while 
eating  the  three  spoonfuls  of  rice ;  in  token 
of  perfect  recovery,  he  was  appointed  to  drink 
again  in  a  few  days,  along  with  the  slave  who 
had  carried  the  water  for  him,  and  who  it  was 
pretended  had  perhaps  bewitched  him.  The 
officer  recovered,  but  the  poor  slave  died,  such 
being  the  common  mode  of  saving  the  repu- 
tation of  the  priest.  As  to  the  cause  of  the 
different  operation  of  the  fruit,  sometimes 
acting  as  a  poison,  although  generally  as  an 
emetic,  no  certain  and  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  given.  It  is  known  that  a  difference,  visi- 
ble even  to  the  naked  eye,  does  exist  between 
that  fruit  which  only  occasions  sickness,*  and 
that  which  destroys  life.  The  latter  always 
presents  a  slight  appearance  of  redness.  The 
people  declare  that  this  hue  is  miraculously 
assumed,  and  regard  the  change  as  an  infal- 
lible sign  of  death  to  the  accused.  Yet  if 
this  redness  be  exceedingly  obvious,  the  rela- 
tions who  are  present  desire  that  such  a  fruit 
may  be  rejected,  and  another  chosen.  This 
proposal  is  probably  agreed  to,  but  the  next 
fruit  exhibits  the  same  ominous  colour,  and 
the  victim  dies.  Several  opinions  are  held 
by  the  natives  on  this  subject.  Some  say  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  trees,  one  poisonous, 
the  other  only  emetic,  and  so  similar  in 
appearance,  that  none  but  the  administrators 
know  the  difference,  and  that  they  even  some- 
times err,  in  destroying  when  they  intend  to 
save  life,  or  saying  when  they  intend  to  kill. 
I     <*  Another  opinion  is,  that  the  fruit  under- 
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goes  a  change  by  age,  when  a  slight  patre- 
faction  or  decay  takes  place,  and  it  becomes 
poisonous  in  the  centre.  It  then  falls  from 
the  tree,  and  is  distinguished  by  being 
,  withered,  and  drawn  into  wrinkles  externally. 

**  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  sorcery, 
is  enveloped  in  great  mystery.  The  existence 
of  such  supernatural  agency  is  firmly  be- 
lieved by  all  the  Malagassy,  not  excepting 
those  who  have  learned  and  felt  most  of  the 
power  of  the  word  of  God.  Many  of  these 
will  admit  that  the  whole  proceeding  of  the 
Tanghien  ordeal  is  but  a  money  getting 
artifice,  yet  none  will  allow  that  no  such 
thing  as  sorcery  really  exists.  They  aver 
that  incontrovertible  proofs  can  be  adduced 
of  persons  being  bewitched  becoming,  with- 
out any  other  assignable  cause,  either  foob  or 
madmen,  and  acting  as  if  entirely  destitute  of 
reason.  There  is  no  limit  assigned  to  the 
supposed  power  of  sorcery ;  every  evil  which 
the  Malagassy  feel  or  fear,  which  they  under- 
stand or  do  not  understand,  is  ascribed  to  its 
influence* 

**  But  although  no  very  distinct  information 
can  be  gained  of  what  constitutes  a  proof  of 
sorcery,  yet  several  signs  are  exhibited  after 
the  accusation,  to  those  conversant  with  the 
business.  The  guilty  person  on  being  appre- 
hended makes  a  boisterous  assertion  of  his 
innocence,  assuring  his  friends  with  the 
utmost  confidence  of  his  approaching  escape. 
Various  prognostics  that  are  observed  on  the 
way  to  the  place  of  drinking  are  unfavourable 
to  him.  On  killing  the  fowl,  of  which  the 
soup  is  made  for  the  vehicle  of  the  Tanghien, 
if  the  heart  is  observed  to  incline  to  the  side, 
instead  of  being  upright,  it  shows  that  the 
accused  is  '  malaka,'  that  is,  crooked  or 
guilty.  The  Tanghien  turns  reddish  instead 
of  pure  white,  the  vomiting  is  attended  with 
great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  the  skin  is  dry  ; 
whereas  the  innocent  vomit  easily,  and  perspire 
freely.  Uneasiness  and  distress  mark  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  supposed  guilty 
person;  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer  become  red 
and  fiery  ;  he  is  unwilling  to  eat  the  rice  or 
drink  the  rice  water ;  swelling  of  the  body 
and  other  signs  of  death  appear ;  or  if  these 
symptoms  do  not  come  on,  the  poor  wretch  is 
presently  killed,  on  the  ground  of  the  obvious 
signs  of  his  guilt 

**  It  is  needless  to  make  comments  on  the 
revoltiog  character  of  all  connected  with  this 
subject.  At  present,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  Malagassy,  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  slave,  is  the  belief  of  sorcery  or  witch- 
craft, and  so  blindly  are  they  led  in  this  belief, 
that  the  whole  nation  may  be  considered  as 
labouring  under  a  spell,  which  can  only  be 
removed  (and  would  the  time  were  at  hand  !) 
by  the  introduction  of  Christianity  amongst 


this  darkened  generation.  This  and  all  other 
evil  practices  and  doings  will  then  fast  fade 
away. 

**  A  somewhat  similar  kind  of  ordeal,  prac- 
tised in  the  East  Indies^  is  mentioned  by 
Warren  Hastings,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Asiatic  Society.  In  this  case,  the  person 
accused  takes  a  certain  portion  of  a  poisonous 
root  mixed  with  clarified  butter.  It  must  be 
eaten  from  the  hand  of  a  Brahmin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  law,  the  person  put  upon 
his  trial  was  to  say,  '  Thou,  O  poison !  art 
the  child  of  Brahma,  steadfast  in  justice  and 
in  truth  ;  clear  me  from  this  heavy  charge, 
and  if  I  have  spoken  truly  become  nectar 
unto  me.'  Saying  this  he  should  swallow 
the  poison,  and  if  he  digest  it,  without  any 
inflamnuition,  the  prince  shall  pronounce  him 
guiltless.  In  this,  as  in  the  ordeal  by  the 
Tanghien,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  entirely  depends  upon  him  who  admi- 
nisters the  poison,  as  none  but  himself  can 
know  whether  the  substance  swallowed  is 
deleterious  or  otherwise.  The  rich  man,  who 
could  afford  a  bribe,  might  be  tolerably 
certain  to  escape  ;  while  the  poor  man,  who 
could  not  affoni  to  do  so,  would  fall  a  victim 
to  his  accuser." 

''  Esculent  Vegetables  ofYan  Dibhek's 
Land. — However  wild  and  uncultivated,  and 
devoid  of  human  inhabitants,  any  part  of  this 
globe  may  be,  there  is  sure  to  be  found,  as 
soon  as  such  a  spot  is  visited  by  man,  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  his  support,  till 
he  himself,  by  the  means  which  art  hais  taught 
him,  can  prepare  his  artificial  nutriment. 
Nowhere  is  proof  more  abundantly  given  of 
this  merciful  provision  for  the  wants  of  man, 
than  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  botanical 
researches  into  the  indigenous  esculent  plants 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
These  are  cliiefly  of  the  fern  and  orchis 
tribes.  The  Tara  fern,  which  in  appearance 
very  strongly  resembles  the  common  brake  of 
England,  covers  very  extensive  portions  of 
open  land,  and  varies  in  height  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 
In  some  places  it  reaches  to  the  height  of  a 
few  inches  only,  in  other  and  more  congenial 
spots  it  arrives  at  a  size  so  gigantic  as  to  hide 
a  man  on  horseback.  The  root  creeps  a  few 
inches  under  the  ground,  and,  when  luxuri- 
ant, is  about  the  Sickness  of  a  man's  thumb. 
When  turned  up  by  the  plough,  the  pigs 
eagerly  devour  it,  and  in  light  sandy  soils 
they  grub  it  up  themselves.  The  aborigines 
roast  it  in  ashes,  and  peeling  off  the  outsitfe 
black  skin  with  their  teeth,  eat  it  as  a  sauce 
to  their  roasted  kangaroo,  in  the  same  manno^ 
as  Europeans  eat  bread.  It  possesses  much 
nutritive  matter,  and  yet  those  persons  who 
have  been  obliged  to  use  it  in  long  excursi(His 
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throQgh  the  bush,  though  they  have  supported 
life,  became  very  weak  and  reduced.  This 
may  have  arisen  either  from  the  parties  re- 
sorting to  it  too  late,  or  from  being  too 
exhausted  to  procure  it  in  sufficient  quantity, 
or  from  eating  it  raw. 

•*  Great  quantity  of  arrow -root  may  be  pro- 
cured from  this  root.  When  grated  and  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  by  mixing  it  with  cold  water, 
the  arrow-root  is  detached  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  By  pouring  off  the 
floating  pulp  and  water,  and  adding  fresh 
water,  stirring  up  the  white  powder,  and 
again  allowing  it  to  settle,  it  may  be  easily 
prepared  for  use.  It  may  then  be  cooked  by 
boiling,  or  the  powder  may  be  spread  on 
cloths  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  hung  up  in 
linen  bags  where  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air. 

"  The  base  of  the  inner  leaves  of  the  grass 
tree  affords  food  also  to  the  aborigines.  The 
heads  of  these  singular  plants  are  beaten  off 
by  striking  them  about  the  top  of  the  trunk 
with  a  large  stick.  The  outer  leaves  are 
then  stripped  off,  the  inner  leaves  cut  away, 
leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  white 
tender  portion  adjoining  the  stem,  (like  our 
artichoke.)  This  portion  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  roasted ;  the  flavour  is  like  that  of  a  nut, 
and  is  also  slightly  balsamic.  Other  species 
of  the  grass  tree  are  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony.  Small  bulbs  of  the  orchis  tribe 
of  plants,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the 
open  and  thinly  wooded  parts  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  are  also  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  by 
cockatoos,  kangaroos,  rats,  &;c.  Little  holes 
often  mark  spots  where  the  latter  animals 
have  been  searching  for  them.  One  species, 
which  springs  from  the  decaying  roots  of  the 
stringy  bark,  produces  tubers,  growing  one  out 
of  the  other,  of  thesize  and  nearly  the  form  of 
kidney  potatoes.  These  are  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  natives,  resemble  beet-root  in  flavour, 
and  are  called  in  the  colony  '  native  potatoes.' 
A  species  of  fungus  is  often  found,  which 
reaches  the  size  of  a  child's  head ;  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  native  bread,  and  in  taste  re- 
sembles boiled  rice.  Like  the  heart  of  the 
tree  fern  and  the  native  potato,  cookery  pro- 
duces very  little  change  in  its  character.  It 
is  found  attached  to  a  rotten  tree.  Another 
esculent  fungus  grows  in  clusters  round  the 
swollen  portions  of  the  branches  of  the  myrtle 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  It  varies 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  walnut ; 
when  young,  it  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  skin  like  that  of  a  young  potato ;  this 
skin  is  easily  taken  off,  and  the  remaining 
portion  when  raw  tastes  like  cold  cow-heel. 

''  The  esculent  fruits  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  are 
neither  numerous  nor  to  be  compared  to  the 


commonest  English  kinds ;  but,  in  proportion 
as  civilization  advances,  suitable  trees  will  be 
introduced,  and  will  rival  those  of,  at  present, 
more  favoured  climes." 
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These  handsome  hardwooded  shrubs  are 
from  New  South  Wales  and  New  Holland.  The 
foliage  is  particularly  beautiful  and  a  good  deal 
varied,  which  feature  gives  additional  interest 
to  a  collection  of  the  species  and  varieties. 
The  soil  in  which  these  subjects  thrive  best 
in  pot  culture  is,  one-fourth  peat  earth,  one- 
fourth  sand,  and  half  the  loam  of  rotted  turves ; 
or  if  this  loam  cannot  be  had,  one-fourth  of 
clean  loam,  and  one-fourth  of  clean  vegetable 
mould,  that  is  to  say,  rotted  leaves ;  but  the 
loam  from  rotted  turves  is  superior  to  any 
thing.  This  soil  should  be  well  mixed,  and 
run  through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  with  half- 
inch  meshes,  so  as  to  stop  large  stones  and 
pieces  of  undecayed  wood,  and  large  tufts  of 
roots,  but  not  to  stop  ordinary  stones,  and  the 
great  portion  of  half-decomposed  fibre,  for 
that  it  is  that  renders  peat  earth  so  effective 
in  all  cases  where  light  soil  is  required.  The 
plants  are  to  be  placed  in  this  soil  in  pots 
appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  roots.  The  pot 
should  be  first  supplied  with  one-third  of  the 
depth  in  broken  crocks,  covering  the  holes 
with  large  ones,  but  laying  hollow,  and  those 
above  being  smaller.  The  roots  are  to  be 
spread  out  a  little,  and  the  whole  pressed 
firmly  but  not  hard,  the  collar  of  the  root 
being  fully  as  high  or  rather  higher  than 
otherwise,  than  it  was  before,  that  is  to  say, 
the  roots  are  to  be  as  near  the  surface  as  pos- 
sible, and  rather  higher  than  lower  than  they 
previously  stood.  The  best  situation  for  the 
Banksia  is  a  cool  greenhouse,  one  in  which  no 
fire  is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost;  smaller 
plants  will  do  in  cold  frames,  for  they  are  very 
impatient  of  heat  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water,  for 
where  they  are  so  well  drained,  and  the  soil  of 
a  nature  to  let  the  wet  through  rather  rapidly, 
they  require  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  all 
the  shifts  from  small  pots  to  larger,  the  rule 
as  to  the  proper  time  must  be,  when  the  roots 
have  reached  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  begun  to 
cross  each  other  and  met  there ;  but  it  is  not 
right  to  give  too  much  pot  room,  unless  you 
want  to  force  the  growth,  which  is  by  no 
means  desirable  with  any  plant  that  attains  a 
large  size  naturally,  because  in  this  country 
it  must  be  under  glass,  and  the  slower  the 
growth,  so  that  it  be  seasonable  and  healthy, 
the  better.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  plant 
should  be  absolutely  stunted,  but  that  no 
means  should  be  taken  to  excite  it.  One  shiflt 
a-year  is  plenty,  and  that  should  be  when  the 
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plant  has  had  its  rest,  and  is  about  to  grow  for 
the  season.  The  larger  the  plants  grow,  the 
more  care  thej  require,  and  the  watering  must 
be  especiallj  attended  to,  for  were  they  too 
dry  for  a  very  short  time,  they  would  hardly 
recover  the  shock. 

BAISINa  FSOK  GUTTIKGS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  strike  these  in 
sandy  but  the  pot  should  be  filled  within  half- 
an-inch  of  the  top  with  the  soil  the  plant 
grew  in,  and  the  compost  should  be  settled 
down,  by  striking  the  bottom  of  the  pot  against 
the  potting  table  or  bench ;  fill  the  remainder 
up  with  silver-sand,  so  that  there  will  be  half- 
an-inch  of  it  in  thickness.  Now  take  cuttings 
of  last  year's  wood,  cut  them  at  a  joint  two 
inches  long  when  the  plant  has  been  at  rest 
some  time,  take  off  the  two  or  three  lower 
leaves,  so  as  to  clear  half-an-inch  of  the  stem 
and  no  more.  Insert  these  in  the  sand,  which 
is  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception  by  being 
watered  with  a  very  fine  rose,  until  it  is  com- 
pletely saturated ;  you  may  then  stick  in  the 
cuttings  about  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  just 
touch  the  soil  under  the  sand,  all  over  the  pot, 
except  having  just  enough  room  round  the 
edge  to  allow  of  a  striking,  or  bell  glass  going 
over  them  all,  and  being  pressed  a  little  into 
the  sand  to  exclude  the  air.  When  they  are 
all  stuck  in,  a  very  slight  sprinkle  of  water, 
with  the  same  fine  rose  on  the  watering-pot, 
will  close  the  sand  all  round,  and  the  glass 
may  be  put  on  and  gently  pressed,  so  that  the 
edge  may  go  into  the  sand.  This  should  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  a  hothouse,  or  in 
a  propagating  house,  or  a  hot-bed  that  has  de- 
clined in  heat  a  good  deal,  but  they  must  not 
be  plunged,  so  as  to  get  any  bottom  heat 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  atmosphere  it  is 
placed  in.  The  glasses  should  be  shaded  with 
paper  or  thin  cloth,  and  every  morning  they 
should  be  wiped  inside.  When  the  sand  gets 
a  little  dry  on  the  surface,  it  must  be  watered 
gently.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings  will 
strike  root  and  begin  to  grow,  but  they  must 
then  have  a  little  air  for  an  hour  in  the  even- 
ing after  the  sun  is  off,  but  be  covered  up  and 
shaded  during  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  the 
cuttings  have  evidently  been  growing  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  you  may  carefully  ex- 
amine them,  by  lifting  some  of  the  soil  and 
sand  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  so  as  to  lift  one 
of  the  cuttings;  and  if  they  have  rooted  enough, 
prepare  some  forty-eight  sized  pots,  one-third 
full  of  crocks  and  the  rest  soil,  the  cuttings 
to  be  carefully  raised  by  something  thrust 
under  the  roots,  and  remove  them  without 
damaging  a  single  fibre.  Let  the  roots  be  put 
under  the  surface  and  no  more ;  none  of  the 
stem  must  be  buried.  Let  the  soil  be  pressed 
gently  to  the  roots  and  afterwards  be  watered. 


When  they  are  all  potted,  they  shoold  be 
placed  under  hand-glasses  in  the  propagating 
house  or  stove  a  day  or  two,  and  then  be  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse,  still  covered  with 
hand-glasses.  They  may,  when  establbhed 
fully,  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  from  that  time  take  their 
annual  shi^,  and  be  managed  like  regularly 
established  plants  in  pots. 

The  Banksia  is  by  no  means  showy  in  its 
bloom.  It  is  as  much  like  a  thistle  as  any 
thing  except  itself,  but  instead  of  being  prickly, 
all  the  small  portions  that  in  the  thistle  head 
are  sharp  points,  are  in  the  Banksia  fleshy  and 
coloured^  All  tiie  flowers  are  a  kind  of  burry 
sugar-loaf-formed  mass,  formed  of  a  stamen- 
like substance,  standing  out  from  the  up- 
right pillar  on  which  they  are  formed.  The 
majority  of  them  are  yellow  and  yellowish 
green; but  there  is  one,  cocclnea,  which  is  red, 
and  another,  littoralis,  which  is  orange.  These 
are  the  only  exceptions.  The  foliage  is  the 
principal  beauty.  The  flowers  may  be  called 
curious  from  their  formation,  and  elegant 
from  their  structure.  The  Proteas  are  some- 
what allied  to  them  in  the  structure  of  the 
flowers,  and  in  all  respects  require  the  same 
treatment 

RAISING   FBOK   SEED. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  spring,  in  the 
same  kind  of  soil  that  is  recommended  for 
their  growth.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  place 
the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  sown  in 
the  open  air  in  the  shade^  or  in  cold  frames ; 
when  they  have  grown  sufficiently  to  handle 
well  give  a  good  watering,  and  draw  out  the 
plants  where  they  are  thick,  so  as  to  leave  the 
remainder  an  inch  apart,  and  prick  out  those 
that  are  so  drawn  into  other  pots  an  inch  apart; 
water,  to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots. 
The  object  of  watering  them  well  before  draw- 
ing out  the  superfluous  plants  is,  that  when 
the  soil  is  well  wetted,  the  plants  will  draw 
easily  without  damaging  their  roots.  Those 
which  are  left  in  the  original  pot  or  pan,  must 
have  the  earth  laid  even,  and  a  little  water 
given  to  settle  it  down  again.  When  the 
plants  grow  large  enough  to  pretty  nearly 
touch  each  other,  they  may  be  planted  out, 
three  or  four  in  a  pot  of  the  forty-eight  sixe ; 
for  they  are  less  likely  to  damage  for  want  of 
water  where  there  is  a  body  of  mould,  than 
when  they  are  in  small  pots  singly,  and  the 
increased  distance  gives  them  room  to  g^ow 
one  more  season.  The  third  season  they  may 
be  potted  off  one  plant  in  the  forty-eight  sized 
pot,  from  which  time  their  treatment  becomes 
the  same  as  that  of  established  plants.  They 
must  be  regularly  protected  always  at  the  s^ 
proach  of  winter,  but  they  must  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  no  fire  heat  while  it  can  be  avoided. 
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GARDEN    AECHITECTURE. 


This  term  may  be  applied  to  ovary  descrip- 
tion of  bui1<Jing  required  or  permitted  in  a 
garden,  and  there  is  no  rule  or  limit  bj  which 


next  place,  the  weather  should  be  shut  out 
from  the  north  and  east  points.  The  sketches 
which  illustrate  this  article  are  not  given  as 
specimens  of  what  should  be,  but  of  what  baa 


the  fanc^  is  at  all  fettered  in  those  erections 
'which  are  most  commonly  called  summer 
houses,  on  account  of  their  being  open  to  the 
j^mission  of  air,  and  not  furnished  with  doors. 
The  sides  may  be  trellls-work  of  any  fashion, 
the  roof  weather-boarding,  tarpaulin,  thatch,  or 
the  so-much-nsed  and  much-belauded  asphatte. 
And  as  to  form,  any  one  may  adopt  the  shape 
which  pleases  him  most,  or  fills  the  place 
allotted  to  it  beet,  without  laying  himself  open 
to  criticism,  so  that  he  be  consistent ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  it  be  rustio,  let  there  be  no  part  of 
the  woodwork  outside  without  the  coating  of 
bark  ;  if  it  be  fanciful,  but  with  evident  mails 
of  the  carpenter's  finish  about  it,  see  that  the 
whole  is  BO,  and  no  rustic  features  about  it. 
Whether  the  house  be  circular,  oral,  oblong, 
square  or  angular,  whether  it  be  a  ridge  roof, 
a  pointed,  or  an  arched  roof,  is  only  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  there  ere  some  matters  of  conve- 
nience that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.     In  the 


first  place,  it  should  not  I>e  diminutive,  for  it 
ia  as  well  to  be  without  one,  as  to  have  one 
useless  OD  account  of  its  inadequacy.     In  the 


been,  and  is.  They  are  specimens  of  the  wild 
taste  exhibited  by  people  who  were  their  own 
architects.  There  is  a.  mixture  of  all  styles, 
from  the  form  of  a  common  watch-box  with 
on  open  front,  to  that  of  a  tight,  well-appointed, 
warm,  close,  temple-looking  place,  fit  for  a 
snug  party  to  dine  in.  In  looking  at  these 
specimens,  there  is  one  thing  to  remark  ;  there  ■ 
is  the  precise  mixture  which  we  have  con- 
demned Q  mixture  of  clean,  finished  carpentry, 
with  the  rustic.  But  the  trellis-work  can 
always  be  made  with  wood  with  its  bark  on, 
as  well  as  with  finished  laths  or  quarterinfr, 
and  therefore  the  designs  ore  as  useful  aa  if 
they  had  been  all  one  or  all  the  other.  For 
utility,  the  sides  should  not  be  open  work,  or, 
if  BO  constructed  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
an  inner  wall  of  rushes  or  straw,  after  the 
fashion  of  thatch  or  of  mattftig,  is  necessary 


to  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather,  while  the 
trellis  outside,  whether  rustic  or  plain,  may  be 
preserved  ns  a  feature  in  the  conatruction. 


KEKP  DEAI-BRS  IK  FLOWERS  DP  TO  THE  PROPER  STANDARDS. 


Arbours  are  properly  speaking  only  frames, 
over  which  trees  and  climbing  plnnts,  shrubs 
Aud  such  like  are  to  be  trained,  and  are  per- 


fectly nselesB  in  wet  wmtber,  for  however  well 
tbsy  are  covered,  they  cannot  be  imperrioua 
tu  wet.  Summer  houses,  on  the  contrary, 
hare  a  sonnd  roof,  however  open  they  may  be 
OD  the  sides  and  back.  But  in  reality  they 
ore  not  summer  houses,  without  thev  have  the 
two  sides  and  back  weather  proof  by  some 
means.     There  is  one  glaring  inconsistency 


In  some  erections,  and  of  these  we  have  given 
a  specimen.  Nothing  can  be  so  lodicrons  as 
a  house  with  trellis  sides  and  regular  glsH 
windows.  The  sides  ought  to  be  solid,  or 
the  windows  are  oat  <^  place  altogether. 


However,  by  seeing  what  has  been  done,  and 
in  some  very  fine  places  too,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  may  be  done  to  improve  any  of  them. 
They  shonid  alw^s  be  placed  in  a  good  tnte, 
where  a  pretty  view  of  the  garden  may  be 
seen,  and  where  it  would  form  a  pret^  object 
in  itself ;  for  nothing  is  more  important  than  a 
good  site. 


KEEP  DEALERS  IN  FLOWERS  DP  TO  THE  PROPER  STANDARDS. 


We  hardly  know  of  any  one  subject  that  we 
could  touch  upon,  that  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  above 
wholesome  advice.  The  aniaieur  gardener, 
and  the  owners  of  garden  establishments,  are 
directly  interested  in  keeping  up  the  standards 
of  excellence.  The  dealers  are  Bbort-sighted 
enough  to  believe  that  tb^  ore  interested  in 
lowering  the  standard.  This,  although  a  pre- 
valent notion,  and  acted  upon  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority, can  only  serve  them  temporarily,  while 
it  destroys  the  emulation  which  alone  sustains 
the  science.  The  dealer  who  does  not  make 
the  slightest  advance  in  respect  to  the  quality 
of  new  flowers,  will,  nevertheless,  describe 
bis  novelties  in  glowing  colours,  and,  if  he 
can,  induce  enthusiasts  to  buy  them ;  but  in 
time  enthusiasts  get  disgusted  with  the  vari- 
eties so  highly  extolled,  and  lind  that  they 
do  not  even  approach  the  qualities  required 
in  a  new  flower,  to  justify  its  being  named  or 
sold  at  all.  The  purchaser  should,  therefore, 
make  the  dealer  give  a  written  guarantee  aa 
to  the  real  qualities  of  the  subject,  and  engage 
to  take  it  back  if  it  proves  not  to  be  what  is 
said  of  it.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 


not  a  dealer  who  has  not  been  taken  in  him- 
self, and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  has 
taken  in  others.  A  slight  glance  at  the  cata- 
logue of  the  present  year  will  telt,  as  well  as 
anything,  that  there  is  a  greater  disposition 
than  ever  to  keep  in  cultivatiDn  things  that 
have  been  condemned  by  good  florists,  be* 
cause  they  have  been  beaten  by  newer  and 
better  things  in  the  same  way.  The  cata- 
logues teem  with  rejected,  and  properly  re- 
jected things.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals 
praise  them  in  descriptive  lists :  all  manner 
of  means,  fair  and  foul,  are  employed  to  give 
an  artificial  to  things  which  have  no  real 
value  ;  and,  however  reprehensible  it  maybe^ 
there  is  a  continual  war  against  buyers,  kept 
up  by  the  sellers.  Hundreds  of  these  are 
recommended  in  descriptive  trade  catalogues, 
as  show-flowers,  that  have  not  a  solitary  claim, 
because  they  are  the  exploded  varieties.  Tbe 
standards  laid  down  for  flowers  and  plants 
enable  every  amateur  to  judge  for  h' 
and  in  all  tbe  tribes  of  flowers  and  j 
there  are  a  few  that  approach  the  i 
qualities,  and  are  esteemed  accordingly  ; 
while  those  manifestly  deficient  ore  altogether 


and  plants 
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put  aside,  among  good  florists.  The  efforts, 
then,  of  the  dealers  to  keep  their  inferior 
things  in  cultivation,  must  be  counteracted, 
and  can  only  be  combated  by  the  buyers,  who 
must  insist  on  having  none  but  such  as  the 
best  florists  will  grow.  So  much  for  the 
established  varieties ;  but  as  they  are  gene- 
rally of  moderate  price,  the  evil  is  greatly 
increased  in  sending  out  new  varieties,  be- 
cause the  price  is  generally  from  five  to  ten 
times  the  amount  of  old  ones  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  send  out  new  ones 
considerably  worse  in  quality  than  those 
already  in  cultivation,  described,  however,  as 
fine  show -flowers,  extolled  in  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  sold  at  a  price  that  the 
very  best  alone  are  worth.  This  evil  can 
only  be  cured  by  the  buyers  themselves  posi- 
tively refusing  to  buy  any  novelty  that  is  not 
duly  appreciated,  and  published  as  worthy,  by 
an  authority  that  they  can  rely  on.  But  here 
there  is  a  new  danger  awaiting  them  : — Which 
is  the  authority  to  be  depended  upon  ?  For 
years  the  Metropolitan  Society  supplied  the 
information  required  ;  no  one  who  followed 
the  dictation  of  that  Society  was  decdved  to 
any  greater  extent  than  the  changes  in  the 
very  constitution  of  seedlings  will  occasion- 
ally, but  not  often,  bring  about.  When  this 
Society's  judgment  wad  too  severe  for  the 
supposed  interests  of  the  trade,  and  scarcely 
one  new  subject  in  twenty  obtained  its  ap- 
proval, some  of  the  leading  dealers  set  up  a 
little  judgment-place  of  &eir  own.  They 
associated  themselves  under  the  title  of  the 
Fioricultural  Society  of  London.  As  indi- 
vidual dealers,  they  had  let  out  every  year 
many  worthless  subjects  at  large  prices  ;  but 
as  very  few  were  in  the  list  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Society,  the  public  in  general  were  too 
cautious  to  buy  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it 
was  sought,  by  establishing  the  Fioricultural 
Society  of  London,  to  report  more  favour- 
ably, and  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  novelties. 
The  Fioricultural  Society  of  London  lived 
only  two  seasons.  The  dealers  who  an- 
nounced individually  in  their  catalogues  twenty 
good  things  where  there  were  not  more  than 
two,  were  not  a  whit  more  considerate  when 
they  reported  in  a  body.  The  very  firat 
season  was  a  trial  of  strength  between  Mr. 
Glenny,  the  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society,  and  the  association  of  dealers.  What 
they  reported  first-class,  he  denounced  as 
good  for  nothing.  Without  going  into  the 
question  at  all,  we  need  only  say,  that  when 
the  season  came,  Mr.  Glenny  proved  right — 
the  Society's  report  false.  We  will  not  go 
into  the  question  of  whether  the  body  of  mem- 
bers were  bad  judges,  or  no  judges,  or  that  they 
^wilfully  misrepresented  things  ;  the  facts,  as 
they  turned  out;  proved  that  the  productions 


were  not  as  reported.     Mr.  Glenny's  Alma- 
nack  lists   maintained  their  credit,  and  the 
I^ndon  Fioricultural  Society  ceased  to  be.  It 
is  not  our  business  to  record  the  manner  in 
which  the  Society  closed  its  affairs  ;  we  have 
simply  to  show  that  a  society  of  dealers,  who 
cannot  describe  things  rightly  in  their  own 
catalogues,  were   not  one  jot  more  correct 
when  they  reported  in  a  body  ;  and,  unless 
controlled,  it  has  always  been  so,  and  always 
will  be  so.     The  Metropolitan  Society,  which 
was  very  quiet  all  the  time  the  other  was 
carried  on,  resumed,  on  its  rival's   decline, 
and  again  formed  a  guide  as  a  society,  which 
Mr.  Glenny   had   been    individually.      But 
there  is   no  question  that  he  was  the  con- 
trolling power  among  seedlings,  because  his 
dictum   has  been    represented  as  offensive, 
when  he  has  alone  stood  but  against  a  flower 
that  several  have  considered  good  enough ; 
and  he  has  been  represented  as  overbearing, 
because  he  would  not  give  way.    Whether  it 
has  been  so  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  state ; 
but  for  some  years  his  list  of  novelties  and  of 
old  favourites  have  been  not  only  the  guide  of 
many  of  the  best  amateurs,   but  they  have 
been  copied  into  many  of  the  publications, 
sometimes  witli,  and  at  others  wjihout  ac- 
knowledgment,   and     often    with  /a'dditions 
which  destroyed  their  value.     Thft^eat  rage 
now  seems  to  be,  at  least  amvrtg  dealers, 
to  bring  into  cultivation  again  niany  of  the 
discarded  varieties  in  all  the  tribes ;  and  by 
this  means,  among  others,  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  by  Mr.  Glenny,  in  his  Proper- 
ties of  Flowers.    By  familiarity  with  inferior 
subjects,  that  have  been  excluded  from  good 
collections,  the  eye  will,  it  iis  thought,  be  less 
liable  to  be  offended,  if  the  novelties  sold 
out  at  large  prices  prove'  worse  than  have 
of  late  been  approved ;  and  the  means  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  this  Retrograde  movement 
are  powerful,  unless  closed.     A  newspaper, 
of  which  this  departnnnt  is  done  by  a  dealer 
who  derives  his  infoi^nuition  from  other  dealers, 
has  been  occupied«^0r  months  in  giving  de- 
scriptive lists   o£  iji^ow-flowers,   into   whiph 
lists  those  whic];|i?:iiitve  been  discarded  by  good 
florists  are  PWB^  with  impunity,  and  sadly 
misrepresen^^Kr   This,  however,  misleads  but 
few,  and  alc^  utterly  fails.     But  some  of  the 
dealers  unct^r  the  control  of  this  paper  have 
again   associated  themselves  into  a  body,  to 
report  on  new  flowers ;  and  here  will  be  the 
danger  of  the  public  being  again  sacrificed 
by  the  report  of  dealers,  whose  direct  interest, 
according  to  all  previous  notions,  is  to  impose 
on  the  buyers, — to  obtain  large  prices  for 
worthless  novelties  ;  a  practice  which  an  in- 
spection of  their  individual  catalogues,  with 
their  own  descriptions  of  their  own  novelties, 
for  years,  will  ^ow  to  have  been  universal. 
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And  we  have  it  from   a  highly  respectable 
florist,  who  has  abandoned  one  branch  alto- 
gether— there  has  not  been  a  season  for  years 
in  which  Mr.  Glenny  has  not  offended  seyeral 
florists,  by  not  including  in  his  list  of  worthy 
novelties    something    of   theirs,   which  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  worthy,  and   which  he 
refused  to  recommend.    We  are  not  supposed 
here  to  defend  Mr.  Glenny  as  inunaculate, 
but  ample  evidence  exists  that  he  has  been 
nine  times  right  for  once  wrong,  although  his 
lists  comprise  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  great 
number  constantly  recommended  to  the  public 
in  catalogues  and  newspapers  ;  and  when  one 
or  two  hundred  novelties  are  recommended  as 
good   things,  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  at 
a  high  price,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  the 
public  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  shilling  alma- 
nack, and  find  the  best  dozen  or  score  of  the 
whole  number  mentioned  as  worth  growing, 
at  the  high  price  ;  and  even  such  of  those 
twelve  or  score  as  are  at  all  faulty  described; 
so  that  the  amateur  may  be  guided  accurately 
in  his  search  of  new  subjects.     We  believe 
nobody  has  done  justice  to  these  lists  ;  their 
true  value  to  the  buyers  of  novelties  has  never 
been  appreciated ;  and  we  hardly  know  how 
to  show   their    value,    unless  we  take  the 
instance  of  a  new  grower.     Say  a  gentleman 
desires  to  become  a  cultivator  of  dahlias  for 
show— any  other  flower  would  do  as  well;  say 
carnation,  for  that  is  a  favourite  flower.     He 
obtains  a  trade  catalogue,  and  in  this  he  finds 
between  sixty  and  seventy  scar/«t  bizarres^  near 
sixty  pink  or  crinuon  hizarres^  more  than  flflty 
scdrlet'JlakeMf  dose    upon  sixty  rose-flakeSf 
and  near  fifty  purple  Jlahesy — ^in  all,  very 
nearly  three  hundred  varieties.     There  is  not 
the  smallest  guide  as  to  which  are  the  best, 
for  the  price  is  no  rule ;  that  merely  represents 
the  scarcity,  for  some  of  the  cheapest  are  the 
best    What  is  a  gentleman  unacquainted  with 
the  varieties  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?   He  would 
be  mad  to  buy  all ;  and  if  he  orders  less  than 
all,  and  leaves  it  to  the  dealer  to  select,  the 
dealer  serves  him  with  what  he  has  most  of. 
He  makes  the  customer  suit  the  stock,  and  the 
beginner  is  as  likely  as  not  to  have  two-thirds 
of  his  number  second-rate  or  worthless.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  almanack,  and  see  howfar  he  is  aided 
by  that  annual  work.     Why,  he  flnds  all  the 
best  selected,  and  more  than  two  hundred  dis- 
carded.    Upon  these  lists  he  may  depend. 
Whether  he   selects  a  dozen,  or  the  whole 
fifty,  he  cannot  take  a  bad  one.     Glenny's 
"  Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants  "  has  laid 
down  the  standard  for  the  perfection  of  all  the 
different  flowers  ;  and  the  lists  which  he  has 
,  given,  are  confined  to  those  varieties  which 
come  near  enough  to  the  standard  to  entitle 
them  to  the  esteem  of  good  florists  ;  so  that, 
without  any  other  guide  than  thesQ  lists,  the 


amateur  may  safely  select  any  nmnber,  from  a 
single  variety  to  the  whole,  and  be  sure  of 
possessing  nothing  but  varieties  that  deserve 
cultivation.     But  in  the  single  fact  which  we 
have  mentioned,  (the  trade  lists  not  only  con- 
taining the  fifty  or  sixtygood  ones,  bnt  two  hun- 
dred not  worth  having,  and,  therefore,  not  fit 
to  buy,)  we  can  observe  the  continued  strug- 
gles of  the  dealers  to  force  the  sale  of  the 
worthless  as  well  as  the  best,  and  so  keep  op 
the  means  of  preying  upon  the  young  be- 
ginner.    Picotees,  which  are  becoming  a  very 
favourite  flower,  and  well  deserving  culti- 
vation, exhibit  just  the  same  features  in  the 
catalogue.     In  rather  a  limited  trade  list,  we 
find  no  less  than   sixty-three  purple-edged, 
close  upon  eighty  red-edged,  and  near  thirty 
rose  and  scarlet-edged.     Who  can  select  from 
these,  twenty  or  thirty  sorts  to  begin  with  ? 
Nobody  but  those  well  acquainted  with  their 
qualities.     Here  something  approaching  two 
hundred,  without  any  distinguishing  marks 
by  which  the  quality  can  be  judged,   are 
placed  before  the    purchaser :    neither  the 
price,  the  name,  nor  the  colour,  can  give  him 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  quality ;  and  he  must 
either  turn  to  some  authority  for  his  guidanoe, 
or  trust  to  the  tradesman,  who,  we  are  quite 
sure,  would  not  give  him  the  best ;  because, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  push  the  worthless  onea, 
he  would  not  publish  them ;  and  it  is  only 
among  those  who  know  no  better,  that  they 
can  be  made  to  go  off.    The  annual  almanaA 
list,   however,  contains  none  but  the  good 
ones  ;  consequently,  the  number  is  reduced  to 
fifty,  among  which  tiie  amateur  cannot  find 
one  unworthy  of  his  notice.     Let  us  take 
pinks;  and  in  ail  the  trade  catalogues^  we 
find  from  one   hundred  and  sixty  to    two 
hundred :  these  he  has  reduced  to  a  fourth, 
and  of  this  number  not  one  is  unworthy  of 
the  florist's  care.     The  other  three-fourths 
being  too  much  below  the  standard  laid  down, 
are  grown  only  to  force  upon  the  unwary, 
and  kept  in  cultivation  that  the  standard  of 
new  ones  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  pro* 
portion.     The  anuiteur  has,  therefore,   only 
one  line  to  pursue:  he  must  refuse  every 
thing  that  does  not  come  near  enough  to  the 
standard  to  be  placed  in  the  annual  lists,  and 
altogether  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  novd- 
ties,  however    highly  recommended  by  the 
trade,   individually  or  collectively;    for   we 
could  place  before  them  the  names  of  flowers 
recommended  and    advertised  by  the  most 
respectable  as  well  as  by  the  most  imposing 
of  the  dealers  as  first-rate  show-flowers,  but 
which  proved  not  worth  growing  at  a  gift,  to 
say  nothing  of  paying  for. 

At  this  time  there  is  more  than  usual  en^gy 
displayed  by  dealers  in  their  efforts  to  force 
trade,  and  there  is  required  more  than  usual 
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caution  on  the  part  of  bnjers  to  meet  the 
temptation.  In  this  city  and  neighbourhood 
we  haye  treated  Glennj'a  Grarden  Almanac 
as  our  guide  for  new  things^  'and  we  also  buy 
sparingly  from  this  in  some  things,  because, 
although  he  mentions  even  this  season  twenty- 
four  diddias,  he  describes  all  their  peculiarities, 
and  one  half  will  not  be  bought  here,  because 
we  know  by  the  faults  he  mentions,  that 
although  he  has  selected  only  twenty-four  or 
five  out  of  the  hundred  or  two  so  strongly  re- 
commended, even  these  twenty-fiye  are  so  fairly 
described,  that  he  who  can  only  buy  six,  may 
make  his  selection.  It  is  also  dear  from  the 
introduction  to  these  twenty* five,  that  the  wri- 
ter does  not  really  admire  one-half«  Then  let  us 
look  to  the  general  catalogue  of  Dahlias  :  the 
first  we  have  laid  our  hands  on  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty.  This  year  there  are 
hundreds  of  persons  going  to  b^gin  cultivating; 
we  have  many  even  round  Dublin,  where  the 
very  idea  of  having  to  select  a  few  from  three 
hundred  and  thirty  ^  would  deter  any  man, 
unless  he  had  some  guide  for  his  selection. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  almanac  and  see  about 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  best  only,  with  their  colours 
attached,  and  our  task  is  made  easy.  All 
those  which  are  worth  an  amateur's  or  even  a 
tradesman's  notice  are  mentioned  in  the  list, 
and  the  fancy  flowers,  of  which  the  Foreign 
catalogues  contain  hundreds,  are  reduced  to 
the  few  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  among 
our  best  collections.  And  why  are  the  trade 
catalogues  made  to  contain  the  three  hundred 
worthless  varieties  as  well  as  the  sixty  better 
ones  ?  Because,  by  lowering  the  average 
quality  of  those  in  general  cultivation,  new 
ones  are  tolerated  of  a  much  lower  average 
quality.  We  have  carefully  read  over  the 
descriptions  of  the  twenty-five  mentioned  in 
the  almanac,  and  we  conclude  from  their 
descriptions^  that  unless  it  be  Delight,  of  the 
certainty  or  uncertainty  of  which  he  is  doubt- 
ful, there  is  not  one  of  the  whole  number 
comes  up  to  the  standard  of  perfection.  Sir 
Robert  Sale,  Scarlet  Gem,  or  Yellow  Standard 
— ^the  descriptions  speak  for  themselves ;  the 
writer  has  been  candid,  too  candid  to  be 
pleasant  to  the  growers.  It  is  obvious  that 
Gem  and  Shylock  are  inferior  to  those  we 
mention ;  Shylock  is  not  of  the  standard  of 
perfection  school ;  it  is  of  the  old  school.  The 
outline  is  not  circular,  the  petals  are  coarse, 
the  flower  open  ;  but  its  constancy  is  likely 
to  overcome  all  difficulties :  like  the  Essex 
Triumph,  its  constancy  and  high  centre  make 
up  for  its  coarseness  and  bad  outline.  But  let 
us  take  the  descriptions  of  the  authorities 
quoted  by  the  vendors  of  Shylock — they  are 
favourable  without  criticism ;  they  speak  of 
its  pre-eminence,  and  of  its  being  shown  in 
first-rate  style ;  neither  of   the  authorities 


quoted,  however,  being  of  any  standing.  Mr. 
Glenny's  description  of  it  is  not  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  he  says, — 

"  Shylock,  a  dark  red  or  scarlet,  apparently 
very  constant,  rather  coarse,  large  petali?,  and 
outline  not  perfect,  but  general  form  good  and 
centre  well  up." 

Those  who  know  the  standard  of  perfection 
for  a  Dahlia,  will  see  from  this  description  the 
points  which  are  deficient,  viz.  the  outline  not 
circular,  and  the  want  of  doubleness,  but  the 
general  form,  the  high  centre  unexceptionable. 
The  coarseness  of  the  petals  is  the  fault  when 
the  dahlia  is  not  sufficiently  double,  because 
there  ought  to  be  less  of  each  petal  seen  : 
there  should  be  two,  when  there  is  only  one. 
We  only  mention  this  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  amateur  than 
keeping  dealers  up  to  the  standards  in  any 
flower,  and  by  no  means  to  buy  at  any  uncer- 
tainty. Gem  is  mentioned  in  much  the  same 
way ;  the  general  form  good,  but  not  made  up  of 
good  materials,  the  petals  coarse,  outline  not 
round ;  these  two  defects  throw  the  dahlia 
back  half  a  century.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
waste  too  much  space  on  one  flower.  Turn 
we  to  the  Pansy,  and  there  is  a  list  of  nearly 
two  hundred,  of  course  all,  and  it  is  positively 
asserted  that  there  are  not  one-tenth  that  con- 
tain such  properties  as  to  entitle  them  to  places 
in  a  grower's  garden.  We  do  not  deny  that 
hundreds  may  have  had  prizes,  but  scarcely 
one  in  ten  has  deserved  them.  Of  the  list 
mentioned  in  the  almanac,  many  are  deficient 
in  quality;  but  although  the  Pansy  made 
rapid  progress  at  one  time,  there  is  a  great 
laxity  on  the  part  of  judges  in  deciding  upon 
the  claims  of  new  sorts,  and  many  are  sent 
forth  to  the  world  which  have  a  positive  de- 
fect, so  pointed  as  to  render  them  worthless 
to  an  exhibitor.  One  half — ^we  are  now  speak- 
ing within  bounds— one  half  of  the  best  sorts 
in  this  country  have  too  small  a  centre,  and 
the  rays  of  the  eye  touch  the  border.  It  is 
quite  time  the  judges  disqualifled  stands  of 
fiowers  for  a  single  defect  of  this  damning 
kind  :  there  is  no  fault  so  disgusting,  unless  it 
be  the  hare  lip  or  notch  in  the  under  petaL 
Many  persons  send  a  post-office  order  to  a 
Pansy  dealer,  and  tell  him  to  send  them  a 
little  collection  ;  they  might  as  well  put  their 
money  in  the  fire.  Let  anybody  who  orders 
a  thing  name  it  himself ;  better  had  he  name 
at  random  than  trust  to  what  a  man's  stock 
will  affi)rd  him,  for  that  is  exactly  what  he 
gets  if  he  does  not  mention  the  sorts.  There 
has  been  equally  great  pains  taken  to  get  rid 
of  the  standard  of  excellence  for  Pansies,  as 
there  has  been  to  lower  the  standard  for 
other  flowers.  It  is  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  a  continued  running 
fight  between  the  approvers  of  the    "Pro- 
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petties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,"  and  the  dealers 
who  find  them  prejudicial  to  their  present 
interests,  or  who  fancy  them  to  be  so,  for  we 
are  quite  sure  on  this  side  the  channel  that 
hundreds  are  deterred  from  growing  flowers, 
onlj  on  account  of  the  certaintj  of  all  their 
first  purchases  being  a  waste  of  monej.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  growers  would 
at  once  cease  to  propagate  worthless  subjects, 
and  introduce  no  unworthy  novelties.  The 
first  few  amateurs  that  start  with  the  best 
Pansies  only,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
varieties  that  have  good  centres  of  white  or 
yellow  eyes  that  do  not  radiate  into  the  border, 
smooth  and  round  outline,  and  thick  petals  free 
from  notches,  will  not  fail  to  beat  the  larger 
growers  by  the  brilliance  of  their  stands  and 
collections.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  sea- 
son in  which  the  dealers  felt  more  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  buyers  than  they  do  and 
will  at  the  present  period.  The  journals  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  catalogues,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  are  increased,:  not  one  of 
the  dealers  whose  lists  have  been  forwarded  to 
this  country,  exhibits  any  falling  off  in  the 
number  or  character  of  the  fiowers  they  re- 
commend ;  their  name  is  Legion,  their  descrip- 
tion flattering,  and  were  it  not  that  we  can 
get  the  annual  monitor,  and  make  it  last  us 
from  one  season  to  the  other,  we  should  be 
apt  to  abandon  fioriculture  altogether.  There 
is  one  fiower  that  we  have  not  been  favoured 
with  a  list  of  in  the  almanac,  and  it  is  more 
than  any  other  the  means  of  drawing  the  pub- 
lic of  money  for  nothing  like  an  adequate 
return.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  break- 
ing in  upon  the  close  phalanx  of  dealers  who 
form  the  trade.  Rose  catalogues  contain  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  varieties.  It 
was  once  positively  affirmed  in  the  Gardener's 
Gazette,  that  there  were  not  fifty  that  came 
near  the  standard,  and  not  a  hundred  that 
there  was  the  least  excuse  for  cultivating. 
Now,  we  would  defy  the  best  judge  in  the 
world  to  select  from  the  catalogues  any  num- 
ber with  any  chance  of  making  a  good  choice. 
There  is  nothing  to  guide  him  ;  hundreds  are 
falsely  said  to  be  good  show  fiowers.  At- 
tend the  most  extensive  exhibition  of  this  fine 
flower,  and  the  difficulty  of  picking  out  a 
score  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  will  be  too 
great  to  overcome.  Nobody  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  We  do  not  mean  that  no- 
body has  ever  noted  down  even  twice  as  many ; 
for  there  is  neither  taste  nor  information 
enough  among  the  mere  butterfly  visitors  to 
discriminate  between  a  good  form  and  a  bad 
one,  between  a  thick  petal  and  a  thin  one, 
between  a  smooth  edge  and  a  rough  one. 
Many  there  are,  male  and  female,  who  have 
no  other  notion  of  a  rose  than  its  colour  :  they 
have  eyes  void  of  order  ;  they  have  no  idea  of 


symmetry,  no  sound  judgment  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  variety,  and  they  note  down 
whatever  looks  gaudy,  or  large,  or  strange ; 
but  the  highest  qualities  will  prevail  among 
people  of  common  sense,  who  are  not  blind 
followers  of  fashionable  frivolities,  and  who 
therefore  exercise  some  discretion  even  in  the 
picking  of  a  flower.     The  properties  of  the 
rose  are  well  defined,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  points  that  everybody  ought  to  keep  up 
to  before  they  add  one  variety  to  the  garden. 
A  rose  ought  to  be  perfectly  double  to  the 
centre  ;  the  petals  ought  to  be  very  thick  and 
smooth  ;  for  unless  they  are  thick  they  last  no 
time  in  bloom,  and  are  no  sooner  in  flower 
than  they  are  out  again.     But  if  a  grower 
shows  a  collection  of  one  hundred,  you  will 
scarcely  see  a  dozen  sorts  as  good  as  the  old 
Cabbage  Rose,  the  Provence,  the  Moss,  and 
the  double  yellow.  Not  a  dozen,  do  we  say  ?  not 
half  a  dozen.  And  why  have  the  public  been 
surfeited  with  varieties  actually  worse  than 
we  had  half  a  century  ago  ?    Nobody  can  be 
too  severe  in  selecting  them  :  we  wish  it  had 
happened    that    the   Garden  Almanac     had 
mentioned  a  list  of  roses  as  well  as  other  sab- 
jects,  but  we  find  it  will  next  year.    We  hare 
seen  one  list  of  the  best  roses,  published  by 
Paul  and  Sons,  and  we  can  only  account  for 
such  a  list  by  the  fact  that  they  are  dealers  ; 
but  if  the  public  will  not  exert  themselves  to 
exclude  the  worthless,  the  dealers  never  wilL 
The  Fuchsia  is  a  plant  that  has  had  its  day  of 
imposition;  thousands  have  been  sent    out, 
hundreds  still  occupy  catalogues  that  ooght 
to  be  sent  to  the  dunghill.     The  abominable 
ugliness,    the    sameness,   the  faults   are   so 
conspicuous  that  we  wonder  any  body  boaght 
them  in  bloom ;  and  the  impositions  have  been 
so  gross,  that  we  still  more  wonder  how  any 
body  could  think  of  buying  them  out  of  bloom. 
The  five  hundred  in  cultivation  do  not  boast 
I  of  thirty-six  good  ones,  and  we  turn  with 
profit  to  the  list  of  twenty-four,  which  com- 
prise all  that  anybody  need  care  for,  old  or  new. 
It  would  be  hardly  worth  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject, further  than  to  impress  on  the  mind  the 
necessity  of  looking  wdl  to  authorized  lists  ; 
and  when  buying  any  thing  in  fiower,  look  "well 
to  the  standards  laid  down.    There  cannot  be 
too  watchful  a  look  out,  where  a  whole  race 
of    dealers   are    trying   to    outwit   all    the 
young,  and  many  of  the  inconsiderate,  ama- 
teur growers.     The   fact  of  publishing  the 
hundreds  of  names  of  things  good  for  nothing 
along  with  the  score  or  two  of  things  really 
worUi  growing,  shows  the  object.     The  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  upheld  by  descriptive  lists 
in  the  periodicals,  shows  that  the  public  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  press.   They  cannot, 
therefore,  too  carefully  look  to  themselves; 
and  if  they  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  a 
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novelty  U  worth  their  money,  they  should 
clearly  abstain  from  buying  it  till  it  has  been 
one  year  out,  when  they  can  get  it  for  an 
eighth  of  the  price.-^B.  A.,  Dublin. 


GENERA,  SPECIES,  AND  HYBRIDS. 

HTBRiDizDia  I  never  was  a  word  so  mis- 
applied, because  it  is  used  for  any  cross  among 
the  same  species  ;  wiiereas,  strictly  speaking, 
it  means  the  same  as  muling  in  animals ;  and 
we  are  told  that,  in  cases  of  real  crossing  of 
species  in  animals,  such  as  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  the  progeny  is  barren,  which  in  the  so- 
called  hybrids  among  flowers  is  not  the  case. 
The  miscalled  hybrid  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
amaryllis,  and  many,  if  not  all  others,  bear 
their  seed  as  well  as  the  very  best  and  com- 
monest of  plants.  If  we  use  the  word  hybrid 
to  mean  the  crossing  of  a  breed,  such  as  a  white 
dahlia  with  a  red  one,  or  a  cucumber  with  a 
melon,  or  a  cabbage  with  a  cauliflower,  we  can 
perfectly  understand  it ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
a  hybrid  should  be  such  a  crossing  of  two 
species  as  shall  prevent  the  progeny  from 
bearing  seed.  We  wish  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  hybrids  and 
mere  seedling  varieties,  and  again,  to  the  in- 
discriminate practice  of  making  any  foreigner, 
no  matter  what,  a  different  species,  although  it 
is  clear  from  the  roost  casual  inspection  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  species  are  merely 
seedling  varieties;  and  when  they  are  culti- 
tivated  here,  and  get  into  the  hands  of  florists, 
far  greater  distinctions  are  found  in  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  than  in  the  so-called  species 
imported.  The  words  hybrid  and  hybridising, 
as  now  used,  mean  simply  crossing  the  seed 
of  two  plants,|unlike  each  other,  but  of  the  same 
family.  For  instance,  the  azaleas  and  rho- 
dodendrons may  be  considered  as  unlike  each 
other  as  most  things,  yet  they  breed  freely  ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Norbiton  produced  yellow 
rhododendrons  by  crossing  the  rhododendron 
with  the  yellow  azalea.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vance, because  the  plants  are  very  far  from 
like  each  other;  but  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  specimens  produced  were  from 
the  azalea,  because  there  is  a  yellow  rhodo- 
dendron, called  B.  chrysanthum  or  B.  offi- 
cinale, from  Siberia,  and  it  is  thought  a  good 
deal  more  likely  to  be  a  cross  from  this.  The 
rose  family  have  been  crossed  so  much  that 
the  florists  are  producing  some  very  fine 
things,  among,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  rub- 
bish ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is, 
that  the  cupidity  of  dealers  has  introduced 
twenty  worthless  novelties  for  one  good  one  ; 
otherwise  there  are  now  some  magnificent 
seedling  varieties  of  the  rose,  and  the  affecta- 
tion of  classing  them  is  rapidly  wearing  out ; 
for  although  the  catalogues  still  have  them  in 


sections,  the  public  find  that  there  are  simFlar 
flowers  in  many  of  the  classes,  and  tliat  the 
distinction  which  consigns  a  rose  to  a  parti- 
cular section  is  so  slight,  that  the  growers 
differ  as  to  which  it  belongs  to,  and  the  public 
cannot  discover  it  at  all.  There  seems  to  be 
some  reason  for  calling  a  cross  between  the 
melon  and  cucumber  a  hybrid,  because  they 
are  so  much  opposed  in  flower  and  form  ;  but 
even  hybrids  from  these  bear  seed,  so  that  we 
must  altogether  repudiate  the  idea  that  th.) 
produce  of  a  mule  plant  is  barren.  It  seems, 
indeed,  nothing  but  fair  that  a  deciduous 
plant  and  an  evergreen  should  be  considered 
distinct  species ;  but  if  Mr.  Smith's  azalea  and 
rhododendron  produced  the  fine  yellow  va- 
rieties exhibited  by  him,  and  which  seed 
freely,  there  is  an  end  of  the  notion  that  mule 
plants  are  barren. 

GARDENING   MEMORANDA   FOR 

OCTOBER.* 

Now  comes  the  season  for  alterations,  mak- 
ing new  beds,  walks,  clumps,  and  general 
changes  ;  the  removal  and  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  of  all  sorts;  the  making 
of  box  edgings,  pruning  of  roses  and  all  kinds 
of  fshrubs,  wall  fruit  trees,  and,  though  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  the  standard  trees 
in  the  orchard.  The  principle  of  pruning, 
though  not  of  the  training  adopted  for  trees 
on  walls,  should  also  be  adopted  in  standards ; 
that  is,  cutting  away  useless,  weak  shoots,  and 
also  removing  branches  that  grow  in  the  way 
of  others  better  placed  ;  especially  also  should 
all  trees'^be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  In- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  grow  towering  up, 
with  long  branches  that  no  ladder  can  reach,' 
let  them  be  cut  down,  and  the  whole  trees  be 
properly  trimmed  out.  All  newly  planted 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  secured  with 
stakes,  lest  the  wind  disturb  them.  In  re- 
moving trees,  &c.  from  nurseries,  or  from 
one  place  to  another,  all  the  roots  should  be 
brought  away  with  as  little  damage  as  possible, 
and  before  planting,  all  the  bruised  and  ragged 
portions  must  be  cut  off  smooth  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Every  thing  should  be  planted  with 
the  coDar  of  the  plant  dose  up  to  the  surface; 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  spoil  any  subject  than 
planting  it  deep  :  all  tap  roots,  that  is,  roots 
that  go  directly  downwards,  should  be  cut  off; 
it  is  not  right  to  encourage  such  growth  in 
any  soil.  The  improvement  of  estates,  gar- 
dens, plantations,  parks,  and  the  grounds 
round  a  mansion,  should  be  entered  upon  now 
eamestiy  by  every  one  who  has  a  regard  for 
the  permanent  beauty  of  a  place.  The  judi- 
cious felling  of  useless  trees  that  are  in  the 

*■  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing  Operations  for  October  is  publiBhed  in  No.  34  of 
tJie  Horticultural  Magazine. 
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way,  imd  the  taateful  planting  of  a  few  clumpt 
and  Bpecimens,  will  often  to  change  a  place 
for  the  better  as  to  be  hardly  credible.  Ail 
the  falling  leaves  all  over  a  place  Bboald  be 
swept  up  cerefoll;  and  removed  to  a  heap, 
where  the;  may  be  readj  for  use  as  a  fer- 
menting material  for  making  hot-beds  or  to 
rot  into  mould,  which  is  valuable,  as  there  is 
not  a  more  uad'ul  thing  in  the  garden  economy 
than  vegetable  mould.  Lawns,  and  flower 
gardens,  and  shmbberies  in  general,  should 
be  kept  clean,  for  everything  gets  foul  and 
dirty  at  the  fail  of  the  leaf.  The  conservatory 
may  be  supplied  with  many  flowering  plants 
in  pots  ;  some  of  the  plants  for  forcing  may  be 
taken  to  the  greenhouse  for  a  short  time 
before  going  into  the  forcing  house  or  the 
stove.  The  greenhotise  is  to  be  kept  dry. 
Dahlias  should  be  dug  and  stored  away  after 


a  dB;r  or  two  drying ;  seeds  of  all  kinds,  gatltered 
and  being  gathered,  should  he  well  dri^  before 
they  are  put  away,  and  all  the  plants  in  the 
pots  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise. 


The  Qreenhoute. — From  sixty  to  sixtf-five 
degrees  by  day,  and  about  forty-five  at  night. 

TheCotueroatory. — From  sixty  to  si  x^-five 
degrees  W  day,  and  about  flfty  degrees  at  night. 

The  Plant-Stove.  —  From  sixty-five  to 
seventy-five  degrees  by  day,  and  fifty-five  to 
ai^rU^  degrees  by  night. 

The  Orchid- MovMe. — The  warm  or  Indian 
hons^  eighty  degrees  by  day,  and  at  night 
seventy  degrees.  The  cool  or  Mexican  boose, 
seventy  degrees  by  day,  and  sixty  degrees 
by  night. 


ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER  STANDS. 

Thosb  who  admire  flowers  in  the  hall  or    number  of  plants  which  they  are  to  a 

in  the  drawing  room,  should  always  provide    date.     There  is  good  room  to  exercise  a  little 

such  stands  as  will  enable  them  to  keep  the    taste  apon  the  subject.     When  the  stand  is 


pots  without  pans,  for  the  water  in  a  pan  is 
ruin  to  all  plants  standing  in  them,  and  this 
can  easily  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed 
daily,  iu  all  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
populous  cities  in  the  empire.  They  are 
vratered  by  filling  the  pans.  This  water  is 
aoon  mischievous,  because  the  roots  are  easily 
rotted  by  stagnant  moisture.  The  stands  for 
flowerets  should  therefore  be  provided  with 
a  receptacle  for  the  superabundant  moiBtore, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  water  from 
running  tbrongh  the  pots.  This  receptacle 
may  be  a  groove  round  the  outside,  or  near 
the  outside  of  the  solid  bottom,  forming  a 
gutter  into  which  the  surplus  moisture  might 
run,  and  from  which  it  is  easily  taken  up  l^  a 
sponge.  The  bottom  must  of  course  slope 
towards  the  outside,  or  have  grooves  or 
gutters  leading  from  tiie  centre  to  the  outside. 
This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using 
pans,  and  the  danger  of  injuring  the  plants  by 
stagnant  water.  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
these  stands,  they  may  be  various,  according 
to  the  places  they  ore  to  occupy,   and  the 


for  a  single  pot,  there  must  be  a  sort  of  cup 
for  it  to  stand  over  ;  not  to  stand  in,  so  as  to 
touch  the  water,  because  that  would  be  as  bod 
as  a  pan.  These  stands  require  to  be  emptied 
occasionally,  because  every  time  the  ptanto 
are  watered,  some  would  go  into  the  gotten, 
which,  if  not  attended  to,  would  overflow. 
These  stands  are  made  variously  of  iron  or 
wicker,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  be  had 
of  almost  any  form,  in  wood  of  the  rustic  seat 
makers  and  verandah  builders,  and  in  ir<» 


from  the  general  wire-workers.  Some  are 
cast,  but,  rich  as  they  look,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  move  up  and  down  or  about  a 
house. 


BOTA  IHPBAIALIS. 


HOTA   IMFERIALIS. 

JRoya  im/periaU*,  Lindlej  (imperial  Hoya). 
— Asdepiadacee  §  Stapelice. 

Thig  is  oertainlj  the  fiaest  species  of  Hoja 
at  preient  known  to  exist :  it  bears  an  im- 
perial aspect  "  Imagine,"  writes  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  when  first  describing  the  plant,  "a  true 
Hoya  with  W00II7  stems,  leaves  six  inches 
long,  and  dasters  of  the  most  magnificent 
flowers  forming  a  diadem  of  ten  T».ja,  each 
flower  fnllj  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
with  the  delicate  texture  of  the  coramoa  Hoya 
camosa,  and  some  idea  ma;  be  had  of  this 
anperb  spedea."  For  it,  our  gardens  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  Jan.  by  whom 
it  was  sent  from  Borneo,  to  Mr,  Low,  Nor- 
serymao,  of  Upper  Clapton.  It  bloomed  for 
the  first  time  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
1848,  when  a  fine  plant,  just  beginning  to 
unfold  its  blossoms,  was  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  grand  fioral  fetes  of  the  Bojal  Botanic 
Sode^  of  London,  at  the  garden  in  the 
Begent's  Park,  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Fince, 
and  Co.  of  Exeter. 

The  plant  is  a  strong  growing  climber, 
extending  itsdf  rapidly.  The  branches  are 
rounded,  of  a  dark  green  cdour,  and  clothed 


lun- 
des,  which  are  nsually  Icmger  than  the  leaves^ 
each  peduncle  supporting  from  nine  to  four- 
teen blossoms.  The  individual  blossoms  are 
large,  being  three  inches  across,  the  oorolla 
rotate,  of  a  pale  purplish  colour,  and  downy, 
within  of  a  rich  purple  brown  and  glossy, 
paler  towards  the  centre,  the  fine  spreading 
segments  being  of  a  oordate-triangular  figure. 
In  the  centre  is  the  large  projecting  stami- 
nsl  crown,  of  fieshy  consiBtence,  and  having 
aglossy  surface,  and  anivory  white  colour  ;  ths 
contrast  of  these  two  colours  in  the  fiowers 
produces  a  very  Sne  effect.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pince's  plant,  the  blossoms  were  borne  in 
June,  but  a  plant  of  this  habit  would  no 
doubt  go  on  fiowering  for  several  months. 

In  a  letter  dated  Sarawak,  January  12, 
1846,  Mr.  Low,  JuD.  describes  having  found 
this  plant  in  the  territory  of  the  Gumbang 
Dyaks,  where  it  formed  an  epiphytal  climber, 
growing  from  the  decayed  part  of  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  river.  There  was,  he  says,  but 
an  individual  plant.  Mr.  Low  also  mentions 
that  the  stem  abounds  in  a  white,  perhaps 
acrid  juice  ;  which  juice  Mr.  Pince  observes 
to  harden  almost  directly  after  being  taken 
from  the  plant,  and  to  flow  so  copiouidy  from 
the  wounded  baric,  that  he  cannot  help  think' 
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ing  it  may  be  found  available  for  some  useful 
purpose. 

In  the  Botanical  Magazine^  where  there 
is  a  fine  drawing  of  the  plant,  from  which 
our  figure  is  copied,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
gives  the  following  particulars,  from  a  letter 
by  Mr.  Pince  of  Exeter,  describing  his  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  the  plant : — 
"  Hoya  imperialis  requires  a  strong  rich  soil, 
in  onier  properly  to  bring  out  its  numerous 
large  thick  fiower- trusses,  which  are  produced 
from  different  parts  of  its  twining  stem.  We 
have  used  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
rotten  leaves,  and  peat,  with  some  flakes  of 
dry,  half  decayed  dung  intermixed,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  sand  and  broken  crocks 
blended  wi^  the  whole.  The  plant  which  we 
exhibited  was  trained  around  a  low  circular 
trellis  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  and 
independently  of  the  expanded  truss  there 
were  several  others  in  difierent  stages  upon  it 
We  have  also  one  planted  in  a  corner  of  the 
stove,  which  is  twining  round  a  single  wire 
over  the  path,  and  upon  this  there  are  trusses 
having  eleven  flowers  on  each.     This  I  think 


will  be  found  the  best  method  of  treating  it, 
for  with  its  long  pendent  bunches  of  large 
flowers  overhead,  it  is  a  most  striking  object 
Each  individual  flower  lasts  a  very  long  time 
in  bloom,  and  is  highly  fragrant  in  the  even- 
ing, and  all  the  night."  It  seems  a  free 
flowering  species. 

Wo  can  add  but]  little  to  Mr.  Pince's  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  the  plant  Being 
naturally  (according  to  Mr.  Low's  observation) 
an  epiphyte,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
should  be  light  and  porous  in  texture,  though 
rich  in  the  elements  of  vegetable  growth ;  leaf 
mould  and  rough  flakes  of  half  decayed  dung 
are  therefore  excellent  ingredients  in  the 
compost  for  it  It  of  course  requires  a  stove 
temperature,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  such  as 
is  usually  maintained  in  structures  devoted  to 
tropical  plants. 

Propagation  of  this  plant  may  be  eflfected 
by  means  of  cuttings,  planted  in  sand,  and 
kept  where  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  bottom 
heat :  they  should  be  kept  covered  by  bell  glasses 
or  hand  glasses,  from  which  the  condensed 
moisture  should  be  occasionally  removed. 


THE    AMARYLLIS. 


This  gorgeous  family  of  plants  is  very 
extensive,  and  the  number  of  seedling  varie- 
ties raised  in  England  fairly  distance  many  of 
the  distinct  species.  They  completely  defy 
description,  unless  we  were  ptepai^  to  occupy 
a  volume ;  but  our  immediate  object  is  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  species  that  have  attracted 
most  attention,  and  to  give  the  outline  of  an 
effective  system  of  culture. 

Aulica,  green  and  scarlet,  Brazils,  stove. 
A.  platypetala,  orange,  Brazils,  stove. 
Crocata,  vermilion.  Brazils,  stove. 
Equestris,  scarlet,  West  Indies,  stove. 
E.  miyor,  scarlet.  West  Indies,  stove. 

E.  plena,  scarlet,  West  Indies,  stove. 
Forbesii,  purple  and  white,  Cape,  green- 
house. 

F.  purpurea,  purple.  Cape,  greenhouse. 
Formosissima,    crimson,    North    America, 

greenhouse. 

Fulgida,  vermilion,  Brazil,  stove. 
Kermesina,  carmine,  Brazil,  stove. 
Pallescens,  purple  and  red,  Cape,  stove. 
Principis,  scarlet,  Brazil,  stove. 
Psittacina,  green  and  scarlet,  Brazil,  stove. 
Pudica,  pink.  Cape,  greenhouse. 
Regina,  scarlet,  America,  stove. 
Reticulata,  scarlet,  Brazil,  stove. 
Retinervia,  scarlet  West  Indies,  stove. 
Rutila,  scarlet,  Brazil,  stove. 
Striatifolia,  purple,  Brazil,  stove. 
Stylosa  or  Maranensis,  red,  Maranham,  stove. 
Subbarbata,  scarlet,  Brazil,  stove. 
Variabilis,  red  and  white,  Cape,  stove. 


Yittata,  striped,  Cape,  greenhouse. 
v.  m^jor,  striped.  Cape,  greenhouse. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  the  hybrid 
varieties  as  they  are  called,  but  in  fact  merely 
seedlings  from  these  and  others,  crossed,  are 
ten  times  as  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
very  beautiful.  The  difiiculty  we  have  in 
naming  these,  arises  from  the  same  fact  which 
prevents  our  naming  seedling  Rhododendrons 
and  other  subjects,  which  have  been  crossed 
from  the  same  parents,  but  by  many  diflTerent 
people,  each  of  whom  has  given  arbitrary 
names,  and  therefore  the  same  thing,  or  some- 
thing very  nearly  allied,  has  been  cultivated 
under  different  names.  The  only  way  to  cul- 
tivate these  subjects  profitably  and  pleasantly, 
is  to  see  every  one  in  flower  before  it  is  pur- 
chased, for  many  are  too  nearly  alike  to  be 
worth  growing  side  by  side,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  cheap  enough  to  buy  in  quantity 
and  throw  away  the  worst.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject more  easily  cultivated.  They  require  a 
soil  formed  of  turfy  peat,  rich  loam,  decayed 
cow  dung,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  well 
mixed,  and  run  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Let 
the  pots  be  well  drained,  and  the  bulbs  planted 
only  half  way  down  the  lai^  part.  But  we 
recommend  Uiem  to  be  bought  in  bloom,  and 
to  be  kept  growing  after  the  bloom  is  over 
until  the  stem  begins  to  decay,  when  you  may 
cease  watering  them,  and  let  them  take  their 
chance  on  a  shelf  in  the  cool  part  of  the  stove 
till  the  leaves  decay.  They  are  frequently 
taken  out  of  the  pots  and  laid  ou  the  shelf  to 
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dijy  but  if  they  have  no  water  in  the  pot, 
thej  take  less  harm  in  the  soil.  In  the  spring 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pots,  the  earth 
shaken  out,  the  decayed  roots  but  not  the 
healthy  ones  pulled  off,  repotted  in  the  com- 
post we  have  mentioned,  and  placed  in  the 
stove.  The  greenhouse  species  will  bear  the 
stove  as  well  as  the  others,  but  if  there  be  a 
succession  wanted  instead  of  a  general  bloom, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
stove  or  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  a  few  at  a  time  be  placed  in  a  hotbed,  or 
plunged  in  the  tan  of  the  stove  up  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots ;  as  these  rise  for  bloom,  a  few  more 
may  be  brought  in,  or,  if  in  already,  plunged 
in  the  tan,  to  come  forward  in  succession. 
They  require  constant  watering  from  the  time 
the  bloom  sheath  rises,  and  they  may  all  be 
brought  forward  in  due  season  ;  for  when  they 
have  once  come  into  a  habit  of  blooming,  they 
rarely  miss  a  season.  With  many  persons 
they  do  not  flower  well,  but  the  cause  is  in  the 
carelessness  with  which  they  are  treated  after 
the  bloom  declines.  They  are  neglected  from 
that  instant,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  for  the  bloom  of  one  season  is  no 
sooner  over  than  the  plant  begins  to  provide 
for  the  next;  and  if  they  are  cut  off  from 
growing  by  neglect  before  the  next  year's 
bloom  is  complete  in  the  bulb,  the  plant  will 
have  to  grow  all  the  next  season  to  do  what 
it  ought  to  have  done  before  it  rested  for  the 
winter.  The  Amaryllis  formosissima  is  one 
of  the  best  forcing  flowers  for  the  spring,  be- 
cause it  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  all 
the  colours  of  hyacinths,  irises,  narcissuses,  cro- 
cuses, and  other  spring  flowers.  The  colour 
is  rich  dark  crimson.  These  only  require  to 
be  potted  as  we  have  directed,  and  placed  in 
a  common  cucumber  frame,  or  hot-bed  made 
np  on  purpose.  They  do  not  grow  higher 
than  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  flower  is 
unlike  all  the  tribe.  If  grown  in  the  green- 
house it  will  not  flower  till  July,  but  it  may 
be  used  to  earlier  flowering  every  year,  until 
it  can  be  got  to  bloom  among  the  earliest 
spring  bulbs.  These,  like  the  others,  must  be 
allowed  to  complete  their  growth  after  the 
bloom  is  over,  and  have  their  rest  in  the  same 
way.  If  any  one  desire  to  commence  growing 
these  beautiful  subjects,  and  cannot  or  will 
not  wait  to  see  them  in  flower,  their  order 
should  be  for  such  only  as  are  bright  and 
distinct  in  colour,  very  distinct  from  each 
other,  broad  in  the  petals,  or  rather  in  the 
divisions  of  the  single  petal  of  which  they  are 
formed,  and  with  large  blooms.  The  order 
should  also  be  for  blooming  bulbs. 

SEEDLING  AMABTLLIS. 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  any  bulbous-rooted 
plant  is  lost  time,  unless  you  can  depend  on 


the  qualitv  of  the  seed,  and  there  is  no  easy 
method  of  doing  this  unless  you  save  it  your- 
self. K  any  of  those  you  bloom  take  your 
fancy  as  to  form  and  brilliance  of  colour, 
select  some  one  totally  different,  and  with  the 
anthers  of  each,  as  soon  as  the  pollen  has  per- 
fected itself  and  hangs  on  in  yellow  powder, 
and  the  pistil  is  covered  with  a  gummy  sub- 
stance, impregnate  the  other,  and  by  thus 
crossing  from  good  parents  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  a  bad  progeny.  Let  the  seed  pods 
swell;  keep  both  plants  where  the  sun  will 
reach  them,  and  let  them  have  a  little  air 
whenever  you  have  an  opportunity.  When 
the  pods  are  ripened,  and  are  turning  yellow 
or  brown,  gather  the  seed,  and  keep  it  till  thef 
spring,  when  it  may  be  sown  thinly  in  a  flat 
seed  pan  filled  with  the  compost  we  have 
mentioned,  and  placed  in  the  stove.  Let  the 
seed  be  covered  well,  but  no  more,  and  keep 
the  soil  moist  until  they  come  up.  They  are 
to  be  kept  growing,  and  be  occasionally  mois- 
tened, and  if  necessary  weeded,  for  no  weeds 
must  be  allowed  to  deprive  them  of  room  and 
nourishment.  Here  they  may  grow  until  the 
leaves  decay,  when  they  may  be  carefully 
taken  up  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing,  and  after  remaining  out  of  the 
ground  a  week  or  two,  they  may  be  replanted 
in  similar  pans  or  wide-mouthed  pots  an  inch 
and  a  half  apart,  or  in  small  pots,  half-a-dozen 
in  a  pot,  or  any  way  that  is  most  convenient, 
except  that  they  must  not  be  nearer  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  They  may  now  be 
placed  in  the  stove  again  in  the  light,  and 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  they  will 
soon  commence  growing  again,  and  may  be 
kept  in  a  growing  state  the  whole  season, 
until  they  again  lose  their  leaves.  Once  or 
twice  during  the  period  of  their  growth  the 
soil  may  be  stirred  a  little  on  the  surface,  to 
give  air  to  the  roots,  for  the  constant  watering 
will  run  the  earth  together  on  the  surface, 
and  the  breaking  of  this  surface  is  like  hoeing 
between  crops.  The  second  time  the  leaves 
die  down,  the  bulbs  will  have  swelled  to  a 
good  size,  and  they  may  lie  out  of  the  ground 
on  a  dry  shelf  some  weeks  without  drying 
too  much.  The  next  time  of  planting  they 
must  have  stUl  more  room.  Whether  they 
are  planted  in  forty-eight  sized  pots  three  in  a 
pot,  or  larger  ones  more  in  a  pot,  or  in  pans 
holding  still  more,  they  ought  to  have  full  two 
inches  distance  between  them.  They  have 
still  to  be  treated  the  same;  kept  growing 
hard,  the  earth  occasionally  stirred,  and  the 
bulbs  not  disturbed  till  the  foliage  has  died 
down  again.  When  they  have  been  taken  up 
and  had  a  rest  out  of  ground,  they  may  the 
next  season  be  potted  one  in  a  pot,  size  large 
sixty,  and  each  year  the  size  increased  until 
they  bloom.     There  will  be  many  no  better 
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than  the  parents,  maaj  not  bo  good,  but  none 
should  be  marked  for  keeping  that  have  not 
some  new  or  verj  good  feature  to  justify  it. 
The  bad  or  indifierent  ones  maj  \>a  got  rid  of, 
as  most  worthless  things  are,  bf  a  sale  to 
some  nurserTman  who  sends  things  to  the 
sales  by  auction  at  the  mart  and  elsewhere, 


becauae  there  ia  do  ponibilit/  of  tdling  hj 
the  bulb  what  the  flower  has  been,  and  then 
are  always  plenty  of  buyers.  But  the  raisn 
of  seedling  shoiUd  never  keep  a  secoad-ratfe 
thing,  for  the  object  is  to  improve,  and  all 
that  are  not  improvements  are  worthless,  and 
to  be  regarded  aa  incumbrances. 


CHOICE  KOSES,  WITH  THEIE  SEVERAL  PEOPEBTEES. 


Ae  this  is  tlie  time  of  year  for  choosing  and 
planting  roses,  we  eabjoin  a  list  in  which  they 
are  only  divided  into  two  classes,  though 
selected  from  all  the  families.  One  of  the 
classes  consists  of  those  which  are  large 
enough  and  double  enough  to  show  siogte 


blooms  in  a  stand :  the  other  consists  of 
smaller  varieties,  some  bunches  of  bloom, 
others  individual  flowers,  but  the  whole  may 
be  calculated  upon  as  the  best  of  more  than 
flfteen  hundred  that  have  appeared  in  various 
catalogues.  The  list  is  from  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Glenny's  Garden  Almanac. 

BAHI>e031E  BLOOUB  TO  SBOW  SINGLY. 

La  Yolnpt^,  deep  rose,  very  perfect. 
pDshot,  light  crimson,  flne. 
Princess  Clementine,  pure  white,  very  large. 
Rose  Devigne,  pale  pink,  good  form. 
Superb  Striped  Unique,  white  striped  with 

La  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  bright  rose,  glossy 
foliage. 

Uadame  Zoutman,  creamy  white,  large  and 
double. 

Semiramia,  rose,  fawn-coloured  centre. 

Boule  de  Kanteuil,  crimson  purple,  very 
large. 


Briseia,  bright  rose,  large,  good  form. 

Columella,  rosy  blush,  very  fincb 

Cyntic,  pale  rose,  very  double,  flne. 

D'Aguesseau,  brilliant  crimson,  perfect 

Due  de  Volmy,  brilliant  rose,  perfect. 

Grandissima,  brilliant  crimson,  fine. 

Guerin's  Gift,  bright  rose^  very  good. 

Julie,  rosy,  very  large. 

Kean,  a  splendid  scarlet. 

La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  fine  large  crimson. 

Madame  Heoriette,  brilliant  rose,  large  and 
fine. 

BrennuB,  noble  large  crimson,  good  form. 

Marjolio,  slate  colour,  large  and  very  doaUe. 

Nelly,  blush  tinged  with  fawn,  very  fio& 

Du  Fetit-Thouart,  vivid  crimson,  striking. 

Edouard  Deafosees,  bright  rose,  large  and 
floe. 

Lady  Canning,  rosy  lilac,  fine. 

Le  Marechal  du  Palais,  delicate  rose,  very 
fine. 

Proserpine,  dark  crimson,  very  noUe. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malroaisop,  creamy  white  I 
and  fawn. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  large  pale  yellow. 

S^dfoterre,  bright  sulphur,  large  and  fine. 

CrimsMi  Superbe,  crimson  purple,  fine. 

Devonieaus,  creamy  white,  very  noble. 

Ducheaae  de  B<d>ao,  roey  crimBon. 


Blancheflfenr,  Frencb  white,  good  form. 

Comtesse  Plater,  cream  tinged  with  fawo. 

Duchess  of  Kent,  pale  rose,  very  fine  and 
delicate. 

Hypacia,  bright  red,  spotted,  very  striking. 

l^dome  I'Abbey,  brilUaot  rose,  very  fine. 

Fompone  de  Laqueue,  blush  shaded,  fine. 

Crivalis,  brilliant  rose,  very  fine. 

Due  de  Trevise^  fine  rich  velvet  crimsoo. 

CEiUet  Parfait,  white  striped  with  crimson, 
good. 

Sonchette,  deep  pink,  good  form. 

Comtesse  de  Lacep^de,  silvery  Hush,  perfect 

Fulgens,  scarlet,  very  brilliant 

General  Allard,  rosy  red,  very  fine. 

Hybrid  Stadtholder,  light  crimson,  pretty. 

Jenny,  deep  rosy  lilac,  fine. 

Leopold  de  Bauffiremont,  delicate  rose,  good. 

Madame  Plautier,  pore  white,  vety  beautiful 

Pompon  Carmine^  brilliant  red,  striking. 
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Charlee  Daval,  bright  rose,  large und  fine. 

Aubemon,  brilliant  crimson,  good. 

GlementiBe  Daval,  bright  rose,  Terr  beau- 
tiful 

La  Benoncule,  purplish  red,  very  perfect. 

Marquis  of  Boccella,  pale  blush,  pretty. 

Melanie  Corau,  crimson  purple,  pretty. 

Prince  of  Wales,  lilac  rose,  rery  striking. 

Robin,  rosy  pink,  pretty. 

Bouquet  de  Flora,  deep  carmine,  fine. 

Ceres,  deep  rose,  perfect. 

Desgaches,  bright  rose,  very  pretty. 

George  Cuvier,  brilliant  carmine,  fine. 

Gloire  de  Paris,  deep  crimscMi. 

La  Cam6e,  very  delicate  rose. 

Madame  Angelina,  creamy  fawn,  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Madame  Aubis,  brilliant  rose,  fine. 

Pourpre  (Fafait),  crimson  purple. 

Queen,  fawn-coloured  rose,  fine. 

Beine  de  Congr^s,  pale  blush,  very  delicate. 

Bernard,  fine  pink,  excellent 

Persian  Yellow,  deep  yellow,  fine. 

These  are  all  in  addition  to  the  fine  varieties 
raised  by  Willison  and  Burgess,  mentioned 
last  year ;  and  these  are  to  be  tiJcen,  not  as 
perfect,  because  there  are  not  half  so  many 
perfect,  but  they  have  all  redeeming  points  in 
the  present  state  of  the  rose  as  a  show  fiower ; 
and  we  understand  this  fiower  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  earnest  in  the  Almanac,  to  shorten  the 
present  trade  lists,  which  are  beyond  all  reason 
crowded  with  worthless  sorts. 


Connected  with  this  subject,  we  are  happy 
to  notice  a  catalogue  put  forth  by  Messrs. 
Haslam,  of  the  Epping  nurseries,  founded  on 
the  plan  we  recommended  last  year.  Aban- 
doning the  ridiculous  distinctions  of  the  so- 
called  rose  nurseries,  and  adopting  a  mode  of 
classification  that  everybody  can  understand, 
we  are  informed  that  he  has  selected  about 
three  hundred  from  upwards  of  2,000  now 
published  in  the  various  catalogues  of  the 
continent  and  of  England,  and  placed  them  as 
we  suggested — Moss,  Smooth  Wooded,  Bough 
Wooded,  and  blooming  in  bunches,  such  as 
Noisettes.  Thai  we  have  some  of  the  more 
particular  kinds,  from  which  very  few  are 
selected.  The  catalogue  is  divided  as  follows  : 

BLOOMING  IN   MAY,   JUNE,    AND   JULY. 
MOSS  ROSES. 

A  Feuilles  Pourpre,  bright  dark  red. 
Alice  Leroy,  pale  lilac  pink,  fine. 
Blush,  pale  blush  pink. 
Brilliant,  bright  pink. 
Celina,  superb  bright  crimson. 
Crimson,  bright  crimson. 
Cristata,  crested  Provence. 


De  Meaux,  blush. 
D'Orleans,  bright  rosy  red. 
Eclatante,  fine  rose. 
Emperor,  brilliant  crimson. 
Grandiflora,  large  rose  veined. 
Hortensia,  bright  rosy  crimson. 
Josephine,  rose. 

Lancel,  crimson  rose,  very  mossy. 
Lansezeur,  dark  rose-striped  lilac. 
Louise  Colet,  fine  rose,  cupped. 
Luxembourg,  deep  red  tinged  purple. 
Malvina,  delicate  lilac  rose. 
Mousse  Partoot,  rose,  folie^  covered  with 
moss. 

Mousse  presque  Partout,  very  double  rose. 

Mrs.  Wood,  dark  rose,  tinged  purple. 

Perpetual  Bed,  dark  rosy  crimson. 

Pompone,  pale  blush. 

Pourpre  de  Lafiay,  purplish  red. 

Princess  Adelaide,  delicate  rosy  pink. 

Prolif^re,  rosy  red  mottled. 

Prolific,  fine  rose,  distinct. 

Sage  Leaved,  bright  rose^  fine. 

Splendens,  light  glossy  rose. 

Unique  de  Provence,  superb  pure  white. 

White  Bath,  paper  white,  large  and  full. 

SMOOTH  WOODED,  SELECTED  FBOM  TBS 
HYBRID  CHINA  AND  ALBAS. 

Ang^que,  fine  rosy  blush. 
Attila,  pale  flesh. 
Blanche  Belgique,  white. 
Blush  Hip,  delicate  blush. 
Coupe  d' Amour,  bright  deep  rose. 
Coupe  d'H^be,  rich  deep  pink. 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  soft  lilac  blush. 
Etoile  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh  changing  to 
French  white. 
Fanny  Somerson,  rose,  very  double. 
Gr6n.  Allard,  fine  deep  rose. 
Henriette  Campan,  dark  purplish  rose. 
La  S^dnisante,  rosy  blush. 
Madame  Audot,  pale  fiesh. 
Madame  Legras,  pure  white.     • 
Marie  de  Bourgogne,  fine. 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  pure  white. 
Thomless  Violet,  dark  velvet 
Queen  of  Denmark,  rosy  pink,  pale  margin. 

BOUGH  WOODED,  8ELE.CTBD  FROM  THE  DA- 
MASK, PROVENCE,  GALLICA9  HYBRID  BOUR- 
BON, AND  HYBRID  CHINA. 

Adelaide  de  Senage,  pale  rose. 
Aglae  Adanson,  rose  spotted  white. 
Agonice,  fine  rosy  lilac. 
Alphonse  Maille,  crimson  and  purple. 
Anemonefiora,  rose  streaked  with  white. 
Bachelidre,  vivid  salmon  pink. 
Beaut^  Parfaity  brilliant  rose. 
Blanchefleur,  white  and  pink. 
Boule  de  Nanteuil,  crimson  purple. 
Brennus,  deep  carmine. 
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Cabbage,  rose,  very  large  and  double. 
Cbenedol6,  light  yivid  crimson. 
Christine  de  Fisan,  pink  spotted. 
Cleopatra,  salmon  pink. 
Columelle,  rosy  crimson  and  violet. 
Comtesse  Lacepdde,  silvery  blush. 
Coralie,  fine  rose. 

Curled,  a  singularly  formed  veined  rose. 
Cristata,  rose  pale  edges. 
De  Bennes,  silvery  blush. 
Dessefiores,  white  centre  rose. 
Dae  de  Bassano,  white  mottled  crimson. 
Duchesne,  brilliant  rose,  large. 
Duchesse  d' Orleans,  light  vivid  rose. 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  deep  purplish  rose. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  rosy  lilac  striped  white. 
£merance,  pale  lemon. 
Enchantress,  rosy  pink. 
FSicit^  French  white. 
FonteneUe,  rose  spotted  red. 
Fomarina,  rose  spotted  white. 
General  Bertrande,  fine  rose. 
George  lY.,  dark  rose,  velvet. 
Grandissima,  purplish  rose. 
Great  Western,  crimson  and  purple. 
Grilony,  purplish  slate. 
Hippocrates,  deep  crimson  lilac. 
Kean,  velvety  purple,  centre  scarlet. 
La  Ch6rie,  flesh  with  pink  centre. 
Lady  Fitzgerald,  light  brilliant  crimson. 
Lady  Stuart,  silvery  blush* 
Laura,  rosy  lilac 
La  Yille  de  Bruzelles,  light  rose. 
La  Yille  de  Londres,  bright  rose. 
Lavoisier,  lilac  blush. 
La  Yolupt^  bright  rose,  large  and  full. 
L'Lig6nue,  white  rose,  buff  centre. 
Louis  XYL,  purple  and  crimson. 
Madame  Damoureauz,  deep  rose. 
Madelon  Friquet,  rose  spotted  with  white. 
Madame  Hardy,  white,  large  and  full. 
Madame  Soetmans,  white  and  buff. 
Maijolin,  slate,  large. 
Modesto  GuMn,  rose,  mottled  white. 
Mrs.  Bivers,  blush  centre  rose. 
Nelly,  delicate  fiesh,  wax-like. 
New  Yillage  Maid,  striped  pink  and  white. 
GSillet  Farfait^  pure  white,  striped  with 
crimson. 

Orpheline  de  Juillet,  violet  and  crimson. 

Petit  Pierre,  bright  rosy  violet. 

Phddre,  very  double. 

Pompone  de  Bourgone,  fine  rose. 

Pope,  crimson  and  violet. 

Bachael,  rose  pale  edged. 

Benne  Provence,  glossy  lilac  blush. 

Bochebardon,  very  deep  rose. 

Semilassojdeep  red  spotted. 

Soliman,  purplish  rose. 

Spotted,  spotted. 

Striped  Unique,  white,  striped  with  lake. 

Sylvain,  dark  rose,  large. 


Tricolor,  crimson  and  purple,  striped  with 
cream. 

Triomphe  d' Abbeville,  fine  rose. 

Triomphe  de  Beaut^  pink. 

Triomphe  de  Jassens,  rosy  crimson  and 
purple. 

Triomphe  d'Orleans,  fine  rose. 

Waratah,  violet  red. 

Wellington,  dark  rose. 

Wilberforoe,  deep  rosy  crimson. 

Zara,  soft  glossy  pink. 

BOSES  CONTINUOUSLT  BLOOMING  FROK  JUNE 
TO  NOVEMBEB. — SMOOTH  WOODED,  SELECTED 
FBOM  THE  BOUBBON,  CHINA,  TH^  AND  PEB- 
PBTUALS. 

Alcine,  fine  rose. 

Ami^  Plantier,  white  tinted  with  apricot. 

Archduchesse  Th^r^se,  creamy  white. 

Archduke  Charles,  pale  shaded  rose. 

Armosa,  fine  bright  pink. 

Augustine  Leleur,  vivid  even  rose. 

Aurora,  sulphur  tinged  with  pink. 

Barbot,  yellow  edges  tinged  with  rose. 

Bougdre,  deep  rosy  bronze. 

Bouquet  de  Flores,  light  carmine. 

Bride  of  Abydos,  creamy  white. 

Carmine  Superbe,  light  carmine. 

Comice  de  Seine,  vivid  crimson  and  purple. 

Comte  de  Paris,  crimson  and  purple. 

Comtesse  de  M61ore,  fine  rose. 

Cramoise  Sup^rieure,  crimson. 

Crimson  Perpetual,  crimson. 

Desfontaines,  pure  white,  large. 

Devoniensis,  pale  yellow,  superb. 

Don  Carlos,  buff  and  salmon. 

Eliza  Sauvage,  yellow,  centre  orange. 

Eugene  Beauharnois,  amaranth,  large. 

Greorge  Cuvier,  bright  rose. 

Gloire  de  Paris,  bright  crimson  and  violet 

Josephine  Malton,  cream,  centre  bufi^ 

Juillet  de  Loynes,  white. 

La  Pactole,  fine  yellow. 

Luxembourg,  dark  crimson. 

MadL  Bureau,  pure  pink.  ^ 

Madl.  Desprez,  rosy  lilac. 

Madl.  Lacharme,  delicate  fiesh. 

Mansais,  rose  shaded  buff. 

Marquis  d'lvry,  rosy  pink.* 

Meillez,  white,  tinged  lemon. 

Miss  Fanny,  pale  blush  pink. 

Moiree,  yellow  and  fawn. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet,  delicate  pale  pink. 

Napoleon,  bright  pink. 

Neriene,  even  rose. 

Pactolus,  fine  rose. 

Pourpre  Fafait,  deep  crimson  purple. 

Princess  Clementine,  violet  and  crimson. 

Princess  de  Modena,  fiesh. 

Boi  d'Angleterre,  fine  crimson. 

Safranot,  buff. 


CHOICE  ROSES,  WITH  THEIR  SEVERAL  PROPERTIES. 
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Souyenir  de  Malmaisoiiy  dear  flesh,  very 
large. 

Strombio,  pure  white. 

Sulphurea  Purpurea,  bright  sulphur. 

Triomphe  de  Luxembourg,  coppery  rose. 

White,  white. 

Yellow  China,  yellow. 

SMOOTH    WOODED,    FLOWERIKO   IK  BUNCHES, 
SELECTED  FBOM  THE  NOISETTES. 

Amide  Yibert,  pure  white. 

Boulogne,  dark  purple. 

Clara  Wendel,  pale  yellow. 

Cloth  of  Gol^  yellow  edges  sulphur. 

Crimson,  crimson. 

CameUa  Rose,  blush. 

Comtesse  Tolosante,  white  and  flesh. 

Elizabeth,  French  white. 

Fellenberg,  bright  crimson. 

Jaune  Despres,  bronzy  fawn. 

Lamarque,  sulphur  and  yellow. 

Lamarque  ^  C<Bur,  rose,  white  fawn  centre. 

Madame  Souvain,  rose,  buff  centre. 

Miss  Glegg,  pure  white. 

Similor,  deep  sulphur. 

Solfatecre,  sulphur  yellow. 

Yitellina,  white  centre,  flesh  and  yellow. 

Yellow  (Smith's),  pale  yellow. 

ROUGH  WOODED,  SELECTED  FROM  BOURBONS, 
AND  HYBRID  PERPBTUALS. 

Addalie,  blush  white. 

Anne  Beluse,  pale  rose. 

Antinous,  deep  rosy  purple. 

Aubemon,  rose  and  scarlet. 

Augustin  Mouchelet,  rose  and  carmine. 

Baron  Frevost,  pale  rose. 

Bourbon  Queen,  buff  rose,  very  fine. 

Calliope,  bright  cherry. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  violet  crimson. 

Ceres,  rose,  superb. 

Crimson  Globe,  crimson  and  purple. 

Crimson  Perpetual,  crimson  and  purple. 

D^aches,  deep  pink. 

Dr.  Marx,  carmine  brilliant. 

Due  d'Aumale,  rich  rosy  crimson. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pale  rose,  fine. 

Deuil  de  Due  d'Orleans,  crimson  and  violet. 

Du  Mont  de  Courset,  carmine  marbled. 

Edward  Defosse,  pale  pink. 

Edward  Jesse»  dark  purple  and  crimson. 

Emily  Courtier,  fine  pale  red.    , 

Foumier,  brilliant  red. 

Gloire  de  Rosamine,  vivid  crimson. 

Gloire  Gu6rin,  deep  crimson. 

Grand  Capitaine,  fiery  crimson. 

Lady  Alice  Peel,  deep  rosy  carmine. 

Lady  Alice  Fordwich,  red  and  purple. 

Lane,  purplish  crimson. 

La  Reine,  rosy  pink  and  lilac. 

La  Benoncule,  red  and  purple. 

Lilacea,  lilac  and  purple. 


Louis  Buonaparte,  vermilion. 
Louis  Philippe,  crimson  purple. 
Madame  Laffay,  rosy  crimson. 
Madame  Margat,  rosy  crimson. 
Madame  Neriffd,  silvery  blush. 
Madame  Souchet,  blush  and  crimsoa 
Marquis  Bocella,  pink,  very  sweet. 
Mrs.  Cripps,  pale  glossy  rose. 
Mrs.  Elliot,  rich  rosy  purple. 
Paul  Joseph,  dark  crimson. 
Prince  Albert,  rose  and  violet. 
Prince  de  GaUes,  lilac  rose. 
Princess  H^l^ne,  bright  rosy  purple. 
Proserpine,  dark  velvety  crimson. 
Prudence  Boeser,  rose  and  pink  variable. 
Reine  de  Congr^s,  blush  pink. 
Reine  de  la  Guilloti^re,  dark  crimson. 
Rivers,  rose  shaded  crimson. 
Souchet,  deep  crimson. 
William  Jesse,  crimson  and  lilac. 
Queen,  buff  rose  superb. 

CLIMBING   ROSES,  BLOOMINO  MAT,   JUNE,  AND 

JULY. — MOSS. 

Alba,  white. 

Du  Luxembourg,  crimson  and  purple. 

Princess  Adeline,  fine  rose. 

SMOOTH  WOODED  (bOURSALTS). 

Amadis  or  Crimson,  deep  crimson. 
Blush,  blush,  rose  centre. 
Elegans,  crimson  purple. 
Gracilis,  bright  rosy  red. 
Red  Boursalt,  rosy  red  lively. 

CONSISTING  OF  SEMFERVIRENS,  AYRSHIRE,  AND 

BOURBONS. 

Adeline  d*Orleans,  pale  rose. 

Astrolabe,  bright  rose. 

Belle  de  St.  Cyr,  bright  pale  rose. 

Belle  Thurette,  dark  crimson. 

Blairii,  bright  rose. 

Brennus,  deep  carmine. 

Ch.  Duval,  deep  pink. 

Chenedole,  light  vivid  crimson. 

Col.  Coombes,  brilliant  red. 

Countess  Laceplde,  silvery  blush. 

Crimson  Superb,  dark  crimson. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  fine  rose. 

Dundee  Rambler,  bright  pink  and  red. 

Fulgens,  rich  deep  crimson. 

Garland,  nankeen  and  pink. 

George  IV.,  dark  velvet. 

Griiony,  purplish  slate. 

Great  Western,  crimson  and  purple. 

Hippocrates,  deep  crimson  lilac 

Lady  Stewart,  silvery  blush. 

Lady  Montgomery,  pale  rose. 

Laura  Devoust,  pink. 

Lovely  Rambler,  bright  pink,  single. 

Marjolin,  slate,  large. 

Myrrh  Scented,  white  edged  red. 
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Paul  Ferras,  pale  rose. 

Petit  Pierre,  bright  rosy  violet. 

Richelieu,  pale  rose. 

Rose  Aogle,  fine  rose. 

Scandens,  fine  rose. 

Spectabile,  rosy  lilac. 

SjWain,  dark  rose. 

Queen  of  Belgians,  creamy  while. 

Victor  Hugo,  rosy  lilac. 

EYEBGBEEN. 

Banksian  White,  white. 

Banksian  Yellow,  yellow. 

Donna  Maria,  white  small  and  double. 

F^licit6  Perpetude,  creamy  white. 

Myriaonthes  Renoncule,  blush  and  rose. 

Madame  Plantier,  white. 

CLIMBING  BOSES,  BLOOMING  FROM  JUNE  TO 
NOVEMBER. — SELECTED  PROM  THE  BOUR- 
BON,  CHINA. 

Abbe  Moiland,  fine  rose. 
Archduke  Charles,  pale  rose. 
Imp6ratrice  Josephine,  pale  pink. 
JuUe  de  Lyons,  white. 
Maijolin,  ^te,  large* 
Madame  Deprez,  rosy  lilac 
Madame  Lacharme,  flesh. 
Marquis  d'lvry,  rosy  pink. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  delicate  pale  pink 
Pourpre  Fafait,  purple  and  crimson. 

FLOWERING     IN    BUNCHES. SELECTED  FROM 

THE    NOISETTES. 

Andr6  Selle. 
Cerise. 


Da  Luxembourg,  lilac  rose. 
Euphrosyne,  pale  rose  and  yellow- 
Fleur'de  Jaune  Age,  sulphur,  centre  yellow. 
Grandiflora,  pale  flesh. 
Labiehe,  pale  flesh. 
Lamarque,  sulphur  yellow. 
Pourpre  de  Tyre,  violet  crimson. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOSES. 

MusK  Roses. — ^Ranunculus,  ipure  white  ; 
Rivers  Musk,  pink  and  bii£ 

Rosa  micbophtlla.  —  Grandifiom,  rose, 
very  large;  Verdier,  blush  white;  Rnbn, 
roee,  dark  centre. 

Macabtney  Roses. — ^MariaLeonida,  white 
and  pink  ;  Maria  Scarlet,  scarlet. 

]i£aaATUBE  Roses.  —  Blush,  pale  pink; 
Caprice  de  Dames,  pink  ;  Dieudonne,  red ; 
Gloire,  crimson  ;  Jenny,  brilliaat  rose  ;  La 
Miniature,  pink. 

BBIARS. 

Austrian  Yellow,  single. 
Austrian  Copper,  single. 
Double  Blush,  pink. 
Double  Margin  Hip. 
Harrisonii,  yellow  double. 
Persian  Yellow,  finest  double. 
Reigo,  most  fragrant  of  roses. 
Rosa  sulphurea,  golden  yellow. 
Scarlet  Hip,  scarlet. 
Sweet  Briar,  single. 
Williams's,  yellow. 

Rosa  Rubifolia.— -Ballmore  Belle,  white 
and  pink  ;  Pallida,  white  ;  blooms  in  bandies ; 
Perpetual,  rose  and  purple ;   Qoeen  of  the 

Prairies,  bright  pink. 


DILAPIDATED      ESTATES. 


BY  GEOBGE  GLENNT. 


There  are  five  thousana  gentlemen's  houses 
and  mansions,  with  grounds  to  them  that  might 
be  increased  in  value  by  judicious  outlay,  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  every  ten 
expended ;  and  it  is  a  sad  reproach  to  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  labourers  are 
starving  in  their  neighbourhood  for  want  of 
work,  while  everj  pound  expended  in  labour 
would  better  the  owner's  estate  ten  times  as 
mucL  I  have  observed  many  of  the  first- 
rate  places  to  which  the  entrance  was  abso- 
lutely discreditable.  I  have  remarked  to  the 
owners  of  some,  that  they  took  very  little 

Sride  in  the  exterior  of  their  grounds,  and 
lie  answer  has  been  something  like,  '*  I  am 
no  friend  to  outside  show,"  or,  **  What  do  we 
care  for  the  ouside?" — ^answers  varied  in 
words,  but  to  the  same  purpose,  expressing 
iheir  total  disregard  to  ootw^ird  appearances. 
But  how  mistaken  is  the  feeling !— -what  can 


be  worse  as  an  example  than  a  neglected 
ground  ?  If  I  know  anything  of  the  nuttter, 
it  is  far  more  important  to  have  the  exterior 
the  very  perfection  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
and  attention,  than  it  is  to  have  Uie  vexy 
drawing-room  itself  perfect;  because  tlie  one 
is  seen  by  every  passer-by,  while  the  other  is 
only  seen  by  the  family  and  their  friends.  1 
believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  disloyaltj 
and  hatred  towards  the  aristocracy  proceeds 
from  a  misplaced  economy  among  the  wealtlij 
classes.  The  only  evil  under  which  lliis  king- 
dom suffers — and  I  write  this  advisedly — is 
the  want  of  employment  for  the  industrious 
classes;  and  while  the  unemployed  are  the 
prey  of  designing  men,  who  teach  them  that 
their  sufferings  are  caused  by  the  extravagance 
of  royalty  and  bad  government,  they  change 
from  quiet  sufferers  to  turbulent  and  mb- 
chiveous  idlers.    The  cost  of  an  establi^iBeti 
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shall  be  two  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or 
fifty  thousand  per  annum.  An  estate  of  any 
size  can  keep  twenty  men  at  work  irrespective 
of  cultivation,  in  adding  value  to  the  property, 
yet  we  see  the  most  conspicuous  signs  of  idle- 
ness at  the  very  gates,  which  every  labourer 
that  passes  can  see  would  be  removed  by  the 
employment  of  some  of  the  villagers ;  and  say 
what  you  will,  the  ill  word  of  the  industrious 
classes  is  a  sad  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  a 
gentleman :  it  is  never  given  without  a  cause, 
and  it  is  always  a  cloud  hanging  over  a  house. 
Their  enjoyments  are  begrudged ;  they  may 
be  feared,  but  not  respected ;  and  instead  of 
a  little  body  guard,  which  the  industrious  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mansion  always 
form  around  an  owner  who  is  respected,  theore 
are  so  many  enemies,  who,  without  being 
moved  to  acts  of  hostility,  entertain  hostile  feel- 
ings, because,  as  it  is  justly  alleged,  they  are 
no  friends  to  the  industrious.  There  is  not  a 
single  feature  in  the  management  of  a  high 
family's  affairs,  that  so  universally  breeds  an 
ill  feeling  among  the  humble  classes,  as  that 
of  being  parsimonious  in  the  employment  of 
labour.  The  most  ignorant  of  the  working 
men  know  as  well  as  the  owner  what  he  ought 
to  do  to  his  estate.  The  cottager  three  miles 
off,  knows  how  much  of  the  land  wants  drain- 
ing ;  where  it  would  be  the  better  for  a  road ; 
what  hollows  ought  to  be  filled  up,  and  what 
hills  levelled.  The  least  informed  of  the  popu- 
lation around  can  tell  all  about  neglected 
hedges  and  ditches,  bad  fences,  perishing  trees 
damaging  better  ones,  and  all  the  blots  on  an 
estate ;  and  when  they  know  that  five  hundred 
pounds  laid  out  would  increase  the  value  of 
the  property  twice  as  much,  and  be  the  saving 
of  the  unemployed  labourers,  and  the  making 
of  the  village,  they  naturally  hate  the  man 
that  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  that  much  good 
to  his  poorer  neighbours.  I  have  frequently 
seen  a  garden  establishment  kept  up  with  great 
extravagance,  and  the  dressed  ground  im- 
mediately round  the  mansion  very  neatly 
managed,  while  all  beyond  the  garden  and 
the  dressed  ground  was  in  a  very  disgraceful 
state  of  neglect ;  and  painful  as  it  may  be  to 
contemplate  half-a-dozen  starving  families, 
ihe  surplus  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  might  have  been  provided*  for  by  only 
keeping  the  place  a  little  decent,  I  believe 
from  what  I  have  seen,  that  nearly  all  the 
poverty  and  misery  in  the  rural  districts, 
would  be  removed  in  twenty-four  hours,  if 
the  resident  nobility  and  gentry  would  only 
keep  up  their  estates  in  a  style  befitting  their 
rank  and  their  duties ;  for  while  I  admit  a 
man's  legal  right  to  do  as  he  will  with  his 
own,  I  insist,  that  there  are  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligations  which  cannot  be  got  over, 
and  nobody  has  a  moral  right  to  neglect  his 
49. 


estate  to  the  injury  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 
I  believe,  a  good  deal  of  the  neglect  which 
is  apparent  in  too  many  places  arises  from 
thou^tlessness.  A  good  instead  of  a  bad 
steward,  makes  all  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  management.  The  owner,  in 
truth,  has  too  often  but  little  to  do  with  such 
matters,  and  many  a  noble,  generous  man, 
who  would  delight  in  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  much  good  with  such  little  trouble,  is  hated 
or  despised,  when  he  thinks  he  is  doing  every 
thing  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  I  know 
instances  where  men^  believing  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  help  their  poorer  brethren,  are  pro- 
digal of  their  money  in  public  and  private 
diarities  ;  women,  happy  in  the  very  thought 
of  doing  good,  seeking  out  the  distressed  to 
relieve  them  in  secret ;  yet  the  estates  of 
these  very  people,  who  ought  to  employ  twenty 
or  thirty  men  in  their  grounds,  are  in  a 
state  of  neglect,  only  equalled  by  that  of  their 
stewards  and  managers.  I  trust  I  am  not 
offensive  in  these  remarks,  but  I  affirm  from 
my  own  observation,  that  in  nine  cases  of 
every  ten,  the  grounds  round  a  mansion  are 
capable  of  vast  improvement  by  the  employ- 
ment of  labourers,  and  that  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  the  means  of  serving  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  if  the  owners  would  but  have 
these  improvements  made,  ^at  would  raise 
the  value  of  the  estate  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  cost  I  would  strongly  urge 
the  proprietors  of  estates  to  set  about  improv- 
ing them,  to  consult  some  one  who  under- 
stands the  matter  as  to  what  would,  or  would 
not  be  beneficial ;  not  to  trust  to  anybody 
they  have  about  them  for  an  opinion,  but  to 
take  that  of  a  person  whose  eye  is  not  familiar 
to  the  place:  those  who  are  always  looking 
at  an  estate  have  become  reconciled  to  its 
faults,  and  do  not  see  blemishes,  but  they  will 
be  easily  convinced  when  the  errors  or  faults 
are  pointed  out.  I  say  it  not  in  disparage- 
ment to  the  gardeners  nor  the  stewards,  that 
they  are  the  last  persons  to  see  defects,  be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  them;  that 
which  would  be  at  once  offensive  to  a  land- 
scape gardener  of  sound  taste,  would  not  be 
perceptible  to  a  person  always  on  the  pre- 
mises. Even  the  owner,  who  is  of^en  not  so 
much  about  the  place  as  the  servants  are, 
has  become  so  familiar  to  downright  defect^:, 
that  he  sees  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  will 
mention  one  case  corroborating  this  local 
blindness : — In  a  place  not  fourteen  miles 
from  London,  the  gardener  showed  me  a  bit  of 
dressed  ground  rather  pretty,  but  some  clumps 
were  sadly  out  of  place.  I  asked,  '^  If  he  saw 
anything  the  matter  with  it  as  a  whole?" 
and  he  said,  "  No,  he  thought  it  was  as  perfect 
a  bit  of  scenery  as  he  ever  saw."  I  observed, 
that  if  the  place  were  mine,  two  clumps  which 
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I  pointed  out  should  not  remain  there  twelve 
hours.     After  walking  round  and  round  them 
some  time  very  quietly,  he  asked,  whether  I 
would  takethe  responsibility  of  writing  as  posi- 
tive an  opinion  as  I  bad  expressed,  and  I  did ; 
I  wrote  it  in  his  note-book,  "  The  two  clumps, 
arbutus  and  rhododendron,  should  not  b^  in 
their  present  place  twelve  hours,  if  they  ^^ere 
mine."     The   next    thing   was,   where    they 
should  be,  or  what  should  be  done  with  fine 
grown  shrubs.     There  were  two   very  nice 
places  at  the  side ;  they  were  removed,  and 
the  gardener  '*  would  never  have  believed  that 
any  possible  cliange  could  be  made  in  tfiat 
spot  to  Iiave  made  such  vast  improvement*' 
The  secret  of  the  matter  was  this, — when  the 
plants  were  of  small  size,  they  did  not  appear 
so  great    an    eye-sore ;    but   the  difference 
between  plants  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  had  made  them,  to 
me,  unpardonable  ;  but  the  evil  had  grown  so 
by  degrees,  that  those  on  the  spot  had  never 
noticed  it,  until  the  removal  made  the  lawn 
look  of  twice  the  extent  it  did  before,  and  open- 
ed a  view  which  was  every  way  desirable,  and 
could  be  then  seen  from  the  drawing-room 
window.     I  mention  this,  but  it  is  one  of  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  those  always  on 
a  spot  are  blind  to  the  blemishes  which  are 
palpable  to  a  strange  but  practised  eye.     I 
therefore  recommend  the  owners  of  country- 
houses   and   grounds,   to  consult  competent 
persons  on  the  probability  of  improving  their 
places.    Call  in  the  best  nursery-man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  request  him  to  look  round 
and  suggest ;  or  if  it  be  thought  that  a  nursery- 
pian  is  too  much  interested,  consult  any  land- 
scape-gardener, and  let  him  report  on  what 
can  be  done,  to  make  the  greatest  improve- 
ment at  the  least  expense.    It  is  best  to  make 
a  sort  of  report  in  three  parts :   First,  those 
changes  only  which  will  cost  little  and  improve 
much;  such  as  the  turn  of  a  road,  the  felling 
of  a  tree  or  two,  the  planting  of  a  clump  ; 
things  which  do  not  involve  a  great  change 
in  the  laying-out.     Second,  those  alterations 
which  may  be  made  with  great  advantage; 
such  as  taking  down  a  hedge  to  enlarge  or 
extend  a  lawn,  the  throwing  of  timber  trees 
to  open  extensive  views,  the  making  of  roads; 
changes  that   are  more    expensive,  because 
more  enlarged.     Lastly,  what  should  be  done, 
so  that  the  place  shall  be  perfect ;  such  as 
enlarging  or  altering  ornamental  water,  the 
raising  of  mounds,  or  levelling  hills,  and  filling 
up  hollows.    Where  one  person  will  go  to  the 
extreme,  fifty  will  act  upon  the  second  report, 
and  hundreds  upon  the  first ;  and  this  is  the 
species  of  gardening  the  most  difficult  to  get 
done.     Landscape  gardeners  want  to  do  too 
much  :  they  generally  want  to  make  a  place 
all  they  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  are  not  con- 


tent with  making  a  decided  unprovement, 
unless  they  carry  out  all  t/ieir  views.     Now, 
I  never  saw  a  dozen  places  that  could  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  means  of  a  little  labourm 
A  slight  alteration  in  the  direction  of  a  road» 
the  removal  of  a  clump,  the  widening  or  nar- 
rowing of  a  piece  of  water,  the  throwing  of 
a  tree  or  two,  where  an  opening  was  want- 
ing,   the   planting  out  of  some  ugly  object, 
or  the  exposure  of  a  handsome  one,  the  Diak-> 
ing  of  a  path,  or  some  such  operations,  will, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  make  a  great 
improvement  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and 
that  chiefiy  labour  by  which  the  poor  working 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  could  be  employed  ; 
and  I  believe  that  many  have  been  deterred 
from  making  beneficial  changes  by  the  ex- 
travagant notions  of  those  landscape  gardeners 
who   find    fault  with  everything,   from    the 
grass  of  the  lawn  to  the  chimney-pot  of  the 
mansion,  and  want  to  revolutionise,  instead 
of  reform  and  improve  the  whole  of  an  estate^ 
This  is  not  the  way  to  induce  improvement, 
nor  is  anybody  safe  in  trusting  to  the  taste 
of  a  landscape-gardener  for  a  total  change. 
Partial  and  obvious  improvements  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about,  but  many  have  allowed 
a  landscape-gardener  to  make  a  total  change, 
and  heartily  wished  he  could  have  the  place 
brought  back  to  what  it  was.     It  is  very  well 
to  let  a  professional  man  lay  out  grounds  that 
have  never  been  laid  out  before ;  he  is  sure 
to  make  something  of  it ;  but  there  is  great 
risk  in  allowing  anybody  to  overturn  altoge- 
ther the  plan  of  an  existing  domain,  at  the 
risk  of  pleasing  the  employer  with  a  new  one. 
He  may  sigh  for  noble  trees  that  are  gone, 
and  regret  the  loss  of  features  that  are  no 
more ;  but  it  will  be  too  late  !     No^  confine 
the   alterations  of   grounds,  parks,   gardens^ 
lawns,  and  dressed  grounds  already  existing 
to  obvious  improvements.     New  gardens  look 
pretty  on   paper.     The  cheerful  groups  of 
trees,  the  nicely-coloured  clumps,  the  green 
lawns  and  gravel  walks  look  fascinating  enough ; 
but  when  reduced  to  reality,  when  you  are 
treading  on  the  veritable  turf,  and  looking 
for  the  splendid  groups,  you  find  the  places 
where  they  are   to  be  after  twenty  yeari 
gro7vth^  but  at  present  only  represented  by  so 
many  spindly  sticks.   Not  that  the  landscape^ 
gardener  can  produce  matured  timber,  and  if 
he  has  a  barren  waste  to  make  into  a  garden, 
he  cannot  help  himself;  but  in  old  estates, 
he  should  be — nay,  he  must  be— chary  about 
felling  trees  :  he  must  appropriate  all  he  can. 
If  he  cannot  move  the  trees  to  the  walks,  he 
must  take  the  walks  to  the  trees.     I  wish  it 
w^ere  possible  to  set  the  nobility  and  gentxy 
now  in  the  country  looking  over  their  estates 
with  competent  persons,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover   the    means    of  profitably  employing 
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labovrers.  There  are  some  noble  exceptions 
to  the  class  I  liave  been  clenouncing,  and 
iroutil  it  were  possible  to  influence  others  to 
follow  the  example!  I  could  mention  par- 
ticular places  and  particular  persons  to  whom 
these  remarks  apply  most  forcibly  ;  people 
and  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  starv- 
ing labourers,  but  who  do  nothing  towards 
employing  any,  although  by  laying  out  a  few 
score  pounds,  they  could  increase  the  value 
of  their  estates  and  do  no  end  of  service.  1 
should  be  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  annoyance 
to  any  one  by  mentioning  natnes,  but  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  no  more  than  the  duty 
of  a  journalist  to  go  very  far  towards  draw- 


ing public  attention  to  manifest  evils  withoot 
considering  persons,  and  at  this  particular 
time,  when  the  possessors  of  property  should 
be  prepared  to  make  tacrificet,  it  is  surely 
i  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  those  who  have 
\  the  means,  should  be  obliged  to  do  good  to 
others,  when,  instead  of  a  sacrilice,  it  would 
bo  a  benejit  to  llmr  onm  properiiet.  The 
approaching  winter  will  be  an  awful  one, 
unless  those  who  have  the  means,,  do  every- 
thing they  can  towards  employing  the  humble 
classes.  Theywant nocharity.  Theyarcready 
with  their  labour  for  any  who  will  buy  it,  and  it 
is  their  stock  in  trade,  upon  the  profitable  dis- 
posal of  which,  depends  their  very  subsistence. 
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Episcia  BicoLOK,  Hooier  (two-coloured 
Episcia.) — Gesneraceta  §  Gesnereaa. 

There  is  in  Gesneraceous  plants  a  consider- 
able resemblance  of  character,  coupled  with  a 
large  amonnt  of  diversity  of  habit.  Tlie 
present  plant,  were  it  not  for  its  colour,  would 
almost  call  lo  mind  the  favourite  primrose, 
harbinger  of  spring,  or  among  its  more  im- 
mediate allie!!,  some  dwarf  species  of  Glox- 
inia, such  as  Q.  hirsuta. 

It  was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Kew,  from  New  Grenada,  where  it  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Furdie,  and  was  sent  to 
England  about  1847.  "  It  continues  throw- 
ing up  flowers  for  several  weeks  in  succes- 
sion, many  growing  together  among  the  ample 
dark  foliage."    It  is  a  very  pretty  plant. 

This  is  a  perennial  herMceous  plant,  some- 
what creeping  and  procumbent,  having  short 
hairy  stems,  from  which  the  loaves — lai^e, 
hairy,  aod  flat  spread — are  produced;  they 


are  cordato-ovate,  acute  at  the  apex,  coarsely 
serrated  along  the  margina,  and  having  a 
somewhat  glossy  surface,  coarsely  reticulated 
with  the  veins.  The  flowers  grow  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  slender  hairy  pedun- 
cles, which  are  about  as  long  as  the  petioles 
of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  they  bear  but  one, 
at  other  times  two  or  three  flowers ;  a  suffi- 
cient number  is,  however,  produced  in  the 
aggregate  to  render  the  plant  an  ornamental 
object.  The  blossoms  ttienueyes  are  nearly 
erect,  or  somewhat  inclined ;  the  corolla  seated 
vrithin  a  haiiy  five-cleft  calyx,  and  having  a 
short  tube,  gibbous  on  one  aide  at  the  base, 
dilated  above,  tumid  beneath,  and  having  an 
oblique  mouth.  The  tube  is  white  within, 
clearly  spotted  with  purple,  and  becomes  ex- 
panded into  a  spreading  limb  an  inch  acros?, 
divided  into  five  nearly  equal  rounded  lobes  ; 
the  bases  of  the  lobes  around  the  throat  are 
white,  the  rest  purple,  forming  a  broad  band 
n  n  2 
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around  tlie  circumference  of  the  flower.  The 
contrast  of  colour  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

This  plant  requires  treatment  similar  to 
that  given  to  Gloxinias,  Cresneras,  and  the 
Achimenes.  The  compost  suitable  to  it  con- 
sists of  two-thirds  leaf-mould,  with  about  a 
third  of  light  sandy  loam,  and  the  pots 
require  to  be  well  drained.  During  the  d<Hr- 
mant  season,  the  plants  should  be  kept  toler- 
ably dry,  to  prevent  their  rotting  off;  and  in 


the  growing  season  should  be  subjected  to  a 
strong  moist  heat,  with  a  liberal  share  of 
water,  which  should  be  given  in  a  tepid  state. 
The  plants  should  have  tolerable-sized  pots, 
which,  however,  must  be  well  drained.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  means  of  cuttings 
of  the  stems,  and  by  the  leaves  planted  in 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  where  they  will  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  slight  d^ree  of  heat, 
both  to  the  soil  and  atmosphera 
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There  is  scarcely  a  genus  in  which  there 
are  so  many  species,  presenting  so  many  dif- 
ferent and  beautiful  forms  and  habits,  but  so 
little  variation  in  colour.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
45pecies  known,  scarcely  one-sixth  are  anything 
but  yellow  ;  and  although  several  are  named 
as  white,  or  pink,  or  purple,  they  are  mere 
apologies  for  the  colours  mentioned.  We  will 
leave  the  hundreds  of  yellow,  to  notice  the 
few  that  are  otherwise  : — acanthocarpa  is 
pale  red;  acantholoba,  white;  acapulcensis, 
white;  amara,  white;  arabica,  white;  arbo- 
rea,  pink;  caracasana,  purple  ;  cassioides, 
white  ;  centrophylla,  white;  Ceratonia, white; 
ooncinna,  white  ;  contorta,  white ;  diptera, 
white  ;  divaricata,  white  ;  esculenta,  white  ; 
formosa,  white  ;  frondosa,  white  ;  glauca, 
white ;  guianensis,  white ;  hispidissima,  white  ; 
Julibrissin,  white  ;  Lambertiana,  purple  ;  lati- 
siliqua,  pink  ;  latronum,  white  ;  lebbek,  pink  ; 
leucocephala,  white  ;  monocantha,  white  ; 
odoratissima,  white  ;  peregrina,  white  ;  pilosa, 
white ;  polyphylla,  white ;  portoricensis,  white ; 
quadrangularis,  white ;  reticulata,  white  ; 
liohriana,  white  ;  scandens,  purple ;  Senegal, 
white ;  speciosa,  purple  ;  stipulata,  white  ; 
tamarindi folia,  white  ;  tetragona,  white ; 
vaga,  white  ;  venusta,  pink  ;  vera,  white  ; 
viUosa,  white ;  kermesina,  purple.  But  the 
great  charm  of  this  genus  is  the  extraordinary 
variation  in  the  habit  and  form  of  the  plant, 
the  shape  of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  and  the 
general  appearance.  They  comprise  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  of  exceeding  grace 
and  elegance,  and  are  justly  great  favourites 
in  all  collections.  The  culture  of  all  is  alike, 
except  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  stove  and  gi*eenhouse  kinds  ;  but  we 
only  value  the  greenhouse  varieties,  and  shall 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  them.  They  are 
nearly  all  evergreens ;  many  form  noble  trees, 
very  splendid  objects  for  conservatories,  and 
deserving  a  place  wherever  room  can  be 
inade  for  them. 

PROPAGATION   FROM   CUTTINGS. 

All  the  sorts  strike  freely,  and  should  be 
cut  when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  before  it  com- 
mences growing ;  strip  the  leaves  off  about 


an  inch  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cuttingaf 
which  should  be  cut  up  to  a  joint  Fill  a 
wide-mouthed  pot  with  loam,  peat,  dung  and 
sand  in  equal  quantities,  and  insert  the  cat- 
tings  an  inch  deep  and  half  an  inch  apart,  orer 
so  much  of  the  pot  as  will  just  allow  the  edge 
of  a  bell  glass  to  cover  them,  and  the  edge  of 
it  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  exclude  the  air. 
Water  them  in  and  cover  them  up,  place 
them  on  a  slight  hot-bed  or  on  the  tan  of  the 
stove,  and  keep  the  glass  dose  down  ;  w^hen 
the  sun  comes  out,  cover  the  glass  with  a 
piece  of  thin  canvass  or  cloth,  or  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Every  morning,  take  off  the 
glass  and  wipe  it  dry ;  if  the  soil  is  moist, 
leave  it  so,  but  if  at  all  dry,  let  there  be  a 
little  water  given,  for  the  cuttings  must  on  no 
account  be  dry,  as  they  would  perish  in  a 
few  hours.  Continue  this  attendance  day 
after  day  until  the  cuttings  have  struck  root, 
which  will  be  seen  pretty  well  by  their  start- 
ing into  growth. 

POTTIKG. 

"When  the  cuttings  have  struck  root,  get 
some  pots,  size  sixty  ;  fill  them  with  a  com- 
post formed  of  turfy  peat  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve  that  would 
pass  a  hazel  nut  through,  one-third,  loam  from 
rotted  turves  off  a  pasture,  one-third,  sand,  one- 
sixth,  with  decomposed  dung,  one-sixth.   The 
compost  must  be  well  mixed.     The  pots  may 
be  drained  by  a  bit  of  moss,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  better  for  the  first  potting  of  cut- 
tings, because  it  forms  the  best  drains^  and 
does  not  rot  before  the  time  arrives  for  a 
change  of  pot.  Place  the  cuttings,  one  In  the 
centre  of  each  pot,  water  them,  to  settle  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  and  place  them  in  the 
greenhouse,  properly  shaded  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  until    they  have  fully  established 
themselves  and  begun  to  grow.     The  growth 
of  the  cuttings  must  depend  on  what  yoo 
require.     Let  them  grow  naturally,  according 
to  their  habit,  or  if  you  want  to  dwarf  them, 
pinch  out  the  growing  point  to   force  out 
lateral  shoots.     However,  among  plants  with 
scarcely  two  of  one  habit,  it  is  impossible  to 
dictate.     In  a  general  way  they  are  besl^.and 
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fibow  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
when  allowed  to  grow  their  own  way,  because 
it  is  in  the  variety  of  habit  that  the  great 
charm  of  the  collection  consists,  and  if  dwarfed 
by  stopping,  this  is  in  some  manner  changed. 
Allowing  them,  however,  to  grow  their  own 
way,  there  is  one  rule  which  may  be  adopted 
with  all  plants  in-doors  and  out ;  that  is,  if 
there  be  any  particular  branch  taking  the  lead 
to  the  amount  of  checking  the  general  growth 
of  the  plant,  the  branch  should  either  be  mate- 
rially shortened  or  cut  close  off  altogether;  be- 
cause the  branch  that  so  takes  the  lead  has  more 
than  its  share  of  the  nourishment,  and  renders 
the  plant  misshapen  and  unnatural.  We  do  not 
mean  that  if  the  leading  shoot  grows  rapidly 
upwards,  it  is  to  be  checked,  but  any  side 
shoot  that  makes  the  plant  one  sided. 

SHIFTINQ  INTO   LARGER  POTS. 

The  rule  for  shifting  these  plants  into 
larger  pots  is  to  perform  that  operation  as  soon 
as  the  roots  reach  the  side,  and  begin  to  run 
round  the  ball  of  earth,  and  this  can  only  be 
known  by  turning  out  one  or  two  and  exa- 
mining them.  The  next  sized  pot  to  use  is 
forty-eight  to  the  cast,  commonly  called  forty- 
eights.  Let  them  be  one-third  filled  with 
crocks,  (which  are  broken  pots,)  upon  these 
put  the  soil  high  enough  to  allow  the  ball  of 
earth  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  to  stand 
upon  it,  so  that  the  collar  of  the  plant  is  even 
with  the  top  edge  of  the  pot;  fill  up  the  soil 
round  it,  pressing  the  earth  down  without 
damaging  the  fine  fibres,  and  gently  pressing 
down  the  ball  so  that  its  surface  is  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  new  soil,  and  just  below  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  so  that  it  may  hold  a  little 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  a  day  or 
two  after  this  shift,  during  which  it  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun,  the  plant  may  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shaded  from  the  burning 
heat,  but  uncovered  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sun,  and  occasionally  watered.  Here  they 
may  grow  till  it  is  time  to  put  them  into 
their  winter  quarters,  before  which  removal, 
the  balls  must  be  examined,  to  see  if  the  roots 
are  too  much  matted  to  grow  through  the 
winter ;  if  they  are,  they  had  better  be  shifted 
before  they  are  housed  than  after,  as  the  room 
would  not  be  calculated  upon  so  well,  or  the 
potting  would  have  to  go  over  the  winter 
altogether,  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the 
plants.  If,  however,  this  has  to  be  done,  take 
thirty- two  sized  pots,  and  go  through  the  ope- 
ration exactly  as  you  do  with  the  first  shifted 
plants.  If  the  crocks  that  were  put  in  the 
last  pots  fall  away  from  the  ball  when  it  is 
turned  out,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  the  crocks 
are  held  to  the  ball  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots^ 
let  them  go  into  the  next  pot,  the  same  as  if 
they  were  all  earth,  without  interfering  with 


the  new  drainage  of  crocks  :  observe  the  same 
rules  all  through,  only  instead  of  confining  the 
plants  after  potting,  place  them  in  the  green- 
house at  once  where  they  are  to  remain. 
They  will  progress  rapidly,  for  the  Acacias 
are  all  rapid  growers;  and  need  no  other  stimu- 
lant then  watering  at  proper  times. 

AFTER  CULTURE. 

The  third  year,  the  plants  from  cuttings 
assume  a  finished  appearance ;  they  are  in  good 
form  and  condition  and  good  health.  They 
want  nothing  but  proper  attention  to  watering 
and  shifting,  and  the  shifting  should,  after  this, 
be  given  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  The 
soil  too  may  be  varied  :  leave  out  the  dung ; 
you  do  not  want  the  plants  to  grow  so  rapidly. 
They  flower  early  in  the  spring  for  the  most 
part,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  air  and  shade, 
and  not  be  subject  to  heavy  falls  of  wet,  nor 
to  the  striking  of  their  roots  into  the  ground 
through  the  holes  in  the  pots,  nor  to  the 
high  or  cold  winds.  The  perfection  of  a 
place  for  all  these  kind  of  plants — all  green- 
house, hard-wooded  plants,  would  be  a 
canvass  house,  like  those  over  beds  of  tulips, 
or  collections  of  carnations  and  picotees;  for 
these  are  so  contrived  that  all  the  air  can  be 
given  or  withheld,  all  the  sun  can  be  let  in  or 
excluded,  and  by  opening  the  side  that  is 
away  from  the  weather,  the  plants  would  have 
all  the  air  without  any  of  the  roughness  of  high, 
or  the  severity  of  cold  winds.  Where  these 
plants,  and  indeed  all  hard-wooded  plants,  dan 
grow  in  the  cool  shade,  and  well  sheltered 
from  drying  and  scorching  winds,  they  cannot 
well  fail  to  set  well  for  bloom ;  and  here  they 
may  remain  until  the  autumn,  when  they 
have  to  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse. 

TREATMENT  OF  LARGE  FLANT9. 

As  these  plants  advance  in  size,  they  must 
be  the  more  carefully  attended  to,  because 
the  treatment  must  be  upon  the  checking 
system,  and  that  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest 
neglect.  For  instance,  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  and  there  must  not  be  the  shifting  that 
younger  plants  have.  They  must  go  two 
seasons  instead  of  one,  and  this  requires  the 
most  careful  watering,  for  when  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  twenty-four  hours'  neglect  of  water- 
ing, when  the  plant  wants  it,  will  sometimes 
be  fatal.  We  have  been  forced  to  regularly 
mutilate  a  plant  when  it  was  getting  beyond 
our  control;  we  have  Ireely  pruned  the 
roots,  and  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  the  plant, 
for  in  fast  growing  things  like  the  Acacias 
they  would  soon  get  out  of  all  management 
if  they  were  shifted  as  often  as  they  wanted 
it,  and  into  pots  or  tubs  as  large  as  they  re- 
quired.    We  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
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theirbting  growDand  shifted  if  people  have  the 
room  and  the  means;  but  very  few  have  these 
desirable  acquisitions,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
when  the  plants  have  got  beyond  a  coa- 
venient  size  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  or 
contract  them  of  their  fair  proportions.  The 
various  species  of  Acacia  afford  a  great 
choice,  and  if  we  were  about  to  grow  a  col- 
lection of  greenhouse  plants,  we  should  visit 
Mr.  Low,  at  Clapton,  who  has  perhaps  the 
greatest  variety,  and  choose  about  half-a- 
doeen  of  those  which  form  the  best  contrast, 
and  are  of  themselves  handsome :  and  we 
would  rather  have  young  ones  to  take  their 
place  as  they  get  too  large,  than  we  would 
follow  the  progress  of  the  plant  further  than 
into  a  four  or  a  two-sized  pot,  when  we  should 
keep  it  there  until  it  died  ;  for  the  labour  of 
shifting  beyond  this  is  not  compensated  by  the 
plant's  enlarged  growth. 


BEITISH   WILD   FLOWERSl 
THE   AHUEBIA,   OB  TERU-T, 

ArTneria  marittTna,  Willdenow  (Thrift,  or 
Sea  Gilliflower). — Plumbaginacete  §  StaticcK. 
This  has  been  (»lled  the  most  humble  and  the 
most  lofty  of  plants,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  growing  both  on  the  sea  shore  and  on  high 
mountains,  a  mode  of  allocation  which  is  not 
very  common  among  plants. 

Thrift  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  long  woody 
branched  roots,  the  upper  part  of  which  mny 


indeed  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  short  stem, 
being  formed  of  the  fibrous  bases  of  the 
decayed  leaves.  The  leaves,  which  are  nar- 
row, linear,  and  spreading,  are  tufted  and  very 
numerous  ;  they  are  dark  green  and  channelled 
on  the  upper  side.  The  flower  stem,  in  this 
case  called  a  scape,  is  erect,  and  grows  aboot 
six  inches  high,  bearing  the  blossoms  on  ■ 
close  round  head  at  the  top,  beneath  which  is 
a  brown  membranous  sheath,  the  lower  edge 
of  which  is  lacerated.  The  flower  head  ii 
ipported  by  an  involucre  of  numeroa 
membranous  scales.  The  blossoms  are  rose 
coloured,  individuolly  small,  but  namerons; 
and  the  heads  are  borne  so  pi-ofus<:Iy  by  the 
plants,  and  are  so  well  relieved  by  the  dense 
carpet  of  foliage  beneath  them,  that  when  in 
bloom  their  appearance  is  very  onuunentaL 
It  flowers  from  June  to  August,  and  some- 
times in  its  wild  maritime  habitats  is  met  with 
blooming  on  in  the  month  of  October. 

The  name  of  Thrift  is  said  to  be  applied  to 
this  plant  "  from  its  capability  of  growing  in 
almost  any  situation,  from  the  pure  clear 
atmosphere  of  our  mountain  tops,  and  the 
saline  breeiea  of  the  sea  shore,  to  the  amoke- 
loaded  air  of  our  close  cities  and  towns."  It  ii 
the  same  species  as  the  Slatite  Arm^rui  (Liu- 
nnus)  ;  and  the  Armeria  alpina  is  not  essen- 
tially different  Withering  states  that  it  a 
eaten  by  horses  and  goats,  but  that  sheep  are 
not  fond  of  it ;  he  adds,  "  when  in  full  bkMtm 
it  gives  a  glowing  tinge  to  pastures  (m  the  sea 
coast,"  The  Armeria  vulgaris  is  r^arded  in 
Germany  as  an  active  diuretic 

As  a  garden  plant,  the  Thrift  ia  exteo- 
sively  recognised  as  an  ezcelleut  subject  fi^ 
planting  as  an  edging  to  flower  borders.  Its 
close  tufted  evergreen  foliage  makes  it  peco- 
liarly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the 
flowers  are  pretty  freely  produced  for  severil 
months  of  the  summer,  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
edging,  and  quite  appropriate  in  flower  gai^ 
dens.  There  are,  however,  two  red-flowered 
varieties,  of  which  one  has  the  blossoms  of  i 
much  brighter  rose-colour  than  the  other,  and 
this  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  all  garden 
purposes.  The  principal  objection  to  this 
plant,  as  an  edging,  is  that  it  spreads  ratbff 
too  readily  over  the  surface,  so  that  the 
edgings  soon  become  too  wide,  or  require  to 
be  replanted  ;  the  latter  is  in  &ct  the  tmlf 
proper  way  of  rectifying  the  evil,  for  severe 
cutting  back  to  a  narrow  width  often  proves 
very  detrimental  to  the  plants.  When  it  is 
to  be  planted  as  an  edging,  the  soil  should 
first  be  dug  up,  and  broken  fine,  and  tbea 
trodden  and  beaten  down  firm  ;  a  Mae  is  then 
stretched  down  just  where  the  edge  is  wanted, 
and  the  soil  chopped  down  even  with  this  line,  | 
leaving  an  unbroken  angular  edge,  the  t<q>  I 
face  being  horizontal,  and  the  side  face  almwi  J 
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perpendicuUr.  Tlie  plants  of  Thrift  are  then  : 
pulled  asunder  into  single  heads  or  crowns,  ilnd  i 
these  are  then  planted  along  the  line  cut  out  | 
to  receive  them,  in  doing  which,  the  top  of ; 
the  plants  require  to  be  kept  quite  levd,  about ' 
two  inches  above  the  surface,  and  the  roots  are 
to  be  firmly  fixed  la  tha  soil,  the  plants  being 
set  about  a  couple  of  inches  clear  of  each 
other.  Tlie  louer  part  should  not  be  at  all 
shortened,  as  6brcs  will  be  produced  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  old  woody  portion  of 
the  roots. 

One  particular  object  which  we  have  in 
bringing  this  plant  promineDtly  into  notice,  is 
to  set  the  hybridizer  a  to^.  This  Thrift,  ns 
already  explained,  has  pink  flowers.  Now, 
there  are  many  of  tbe  species  of  this  same 
family,  Slatice,  (for  Armeria  is  but  a  division 
of  the  Statices,)  in  which  the  dry  membranous, 
almost  "everlutiog"  bell-shaped  ealyx,  is  of 
a.  deep  blue,  and  the  less  durable  corolla  white, 
the  blossoms  when  in  perfection  being  thus 
blue  and  white,  and  after  the  corolla  hits 
faded,  tiie  durable  blue  calys  remains  as  orna- 
mental as  a  perfect  flower.  A  blue-Sowerwl 
Thrift  would  be  a  very  desirable  plnnt,  and 
this  is  what  we  would  rec»nimcad  some  enthu- 
siastic hybridizer  to  set  about  attempting  to 
produce.  The  best  of  the  species  to  intermix 
with  the  common  Thrift,  in  ordur  to  effect  this 
change,  would  seem  to  be  the  Slatice  puberula, 
»  dwarf  greenhouse  plant,  which  has  large 
highly -colon  red  flowers,  and  is  altogether  of 
very  neat  habit ;  if  the  flowers  of  this  were 
transferred  to  the  thrift,  no  more  could  be 
desired.  We  leave  the  suggestion  to  be  put 
to  the  teat  of  trial. 

Besides  the  pale  and  the  deep  roee-pink 
flowered  Tbrif),  already  alluded  to,  there  is  a 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers  which  is  a 
very  desirable  plant,  either  for  the  flower  bor- 
ders, or  for  the  more  commun  purpose  of 
edging.  In  the  flowering  season  it  would 
make  an  edging  very  distinct  from  the  com- 
mou  kind  ;  and  at  any  other  period  both 
would  be  alike  desirable  from  their  evergreen 
habit  Either  of  the  kinds  would  be  suitable 
for  planting  about  rock-work.  This  white- 
blossomed  variety  would  in  all  probability  be 
the  most  suitable  on  which  to  moke  the 
hybridizing  trial  just  suggested. 


NORDMANNIA    CORDItOLIA. 

NoTdmannia  cordifolia,  Fischer  and  Meyer 
(beart-teaved  Nordmannia). — Thymelacerc, 

This  genus  has  been  founded  by  Fischer 
and  Meyer,  in  commemoration,  probably,  of 
M.  Kordmann,  the  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  Russian  botanic  gardens. 

Nwdmannia  coraifolia  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  growing  up  to  about   ten 


inches  or  a  foot  in  height-  Its  babit  is  neat, 
and  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  blossoms.  From  the  base  of  the 
plant  spring  a  number  of  what  are  called 
radical  leaves,  from  tlieir  growing,  apparently, 
directly  from  the  radix,  or  root.  The  leaves 
in  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  cases 
where  this  kind  of  habit  appears,  are  not 
radical,  but  attached  to  a  short  stem,  which. 


OS  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  docs  not  become 
very  materially  lengthened.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  about  three  iric^hes  long,  and 
attached  by  a  slender  foot-stalk  of  about  the 
Slime,  or  a  rather  greater  length.  The  flower 
stem  grows  erect,  and  throws  out  alternately, 
on  a  considerable  length  of  its  upper  part, 
little  hunches  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
violet  tint,  white  in  the  centre.  TTiese  flowers 
consist  of  a  number  of  small  spreading,  or 
somewhat  reflexed  petab,  which  are  curiously 
twisted  each  into  a  little  roll,  while  projecting 
forwards  is  a  close  tuft  of  pale-coloured  sta- 
mens, giving  the  blossoms  somewhat  the  cha- 
racter of  thoEC  of  the  American  cowslip, 
though  in  reality  very  difierent  in  structure. 
Their  blossoms  are  produced  as  early  as 
March. 

It  is  a  native  of  China — of  the  northern 
provinces,  we  presume,  and  not  improbably  of 
the  countries  adjoining.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1846,  and  to  be  cultivated 
by  Messrs.  Pope,  of  Handsworth  ;  but  we 
have  no  information  by  what  channel  it  was 
obtained.  Messrs.  Pope  And  it  to  be  a  good 
forcing  plant,  and  hardy  enough  for  culture  in 
a  dry  sheltered  border.     It  will  probably  be 
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of  less  value  as  an  ont-door  plant,  from  tbe 
fact  of  its  blooming  when  its  blossoms  are 
very  liable  to  destroying  agencies,  than  as  a 
frame  plant,  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  or 
sitting  room,  by  removing  it  there  while  in 
blossom. 

This  pretty  plant,  writes  Mr.  Maund,  in 
the  3otanic  Garden^  where  this  plant  is 
figured,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  whimsical 
architectural  ornaments  indulged  in  by  the 
inhabitants  of  its  own  country.    We  cannot, 


however,  accuse  tbe  Chinese  of  intentionally 
founding  their  taste  on  too  strict  an  adherence 
to  the  beauties  displayed  in  natural  produc- 
tions. They  love  extravagant  embellishmeot ; 
but  to  do  them  justice,  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  referring  the 
general  features  of  their  splendid  pagodas  to 
the  fir  tribe.  It  is  the  curious  twisted  petals, 
standing  out  nearly  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
conical  cluster  of  stamens^  to  which  Mr. 
Maund  here  alludes. 


NEW  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 


LErcmTBNBBBGiA  PR1NCIPI8,  Hooher  (no- 
ble Leuchtenbergia). — CactacesB  §  Cereidffi. — 
A  ifaost  remarkable  member  of  the  Cactaceous 
order,  presenting  indeed,  when  out  of  bloom, 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  more  familiar 
forms  of  the  order.  "  The  stem,  looking  as  if 
formed  of  the  persistent  bases  of  old  leaves, 
resembles  that  of  some  Cycadeae,"  while  "  the 
mammillsd  have  rather  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves  of  some  Aloid  plant"  than  that  which 
they  are  prone  to  bear.  The  largest  plants  at 
present  in  this  country  are  about  a  foot  in 
height,  with  the  main  trunk  erect  but  crooked, 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  clothed  with 
the  dense  mass  of  the  persistent  bases  of  the  old 
mammillsB,  which  in  the  upper  part  become 
more  and  more  perfect ;  the  perfectly  formed 
mammillie  of  the  crown  of  the  plant  being 
four  or  five  inches  long,  triangular,  truncated, 
and  bearing  at  the  apex  a  tuft  of  six  or  seven 
long  chaffy  or  almost  homy  scales,  which  be- 
come deciduous.  Ttie  flowers  grow  from  the 
summit  of  the  plant,  solitary  from  the  axils 
of  the  mammillie,  and  are  about  four  inches 
across,  and  of  a  sulphur  yellow  colour,  differing, 
as  Sir  W.  Hooker  remarks,  in  no  particular 
from  those  of  a  Cereus  in  their  structure. 
Native  of  Rio  del  Monte  in  Mexico.  Intro- 
duced to  the  royal  garden,  Kew,  by  John 
Taylor,  Esq.  Flowers  in  the  summer  months. 
Culture.  —  Requires  a  warm  greenhouse  ; 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  broken  crocks  and 
lime  rubbish ;  propagated  by  planting  the  lateral 
offshoots  when  produced,  or  by  seeds. 

SoNERiLA  STRiCTA,  Hooker  (upright  Sone- 
rila). — Melastomacese  §  Melastomeie  -  Lavoi- 
sieresB). — ^An  interesting  though  not  very  showy 
species,  remarkable  in  its  natural  family  for  its 
trimerous  flowers,  which  are  rare  amongst 
these  plants.  It  is  an  annual,  with  slender 
red  tetragonous  branched  stems,  a  span  or 
more  in  height,  and  having  the  linear-lanceo- 
late serrated  leaves  in  distinct  pairs,  except 
the  uppermost  on  the  branches,  which  are  in 
whorls  of  four ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green 
above  and  purple  beneath.  The  flowers  grow 
in  terminal  spikes  of  from  six  to  nine,  and 
consist  of  three  spreading  obovate  deep-rose 


coloured  petals.  Native  of  Java,  whence  it 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  to  Messrs 
Veitch  of  Exeter.  Introduced  about  1847. 
Flowers  in  May.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove; 
light  rich  v^etable  soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

Gmelina  RHEEDn,  Hooker  (Rheede's 
Gmelina). — ^Yerbenacese.— A  tree  in  its  na- 
tive country,  and  attaining  a  large  size  even 
when  cramped  in  a  pot,  so  that  probably  it 
will  hardly  become  available  for  caltivatioo. 
The  whole  plant  is  softly  pubescent,  the  leaves 
opposite,  on  long  petioles,  rhombeo-cordate^ 
dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  greyiah  on 
the  lower  side  from  more  copious  down.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  thjrrse,  and  are  large  and 
showy,  of  a  dark  tawny  yellow,  paler  and  very 
downy  externally  ;  the  corolla  is  ventricosely 
bell- shaped,  with  a  spreading  two-lipped  limb, 
divided  into  five  roundish  nearly  equal  lobes, 
the  margins  of  which  soon  become  reflexed 
after  expansion.  Native  of  Malabar.  Intro- 
duced to  the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  so  long 
since  tliat  the  period  is  unknown,  but  has  not 
produced  blossoms  till  the  present  year.  Flow- 
ers in  May.  It  is  the  Cumbula  of  Rheede's 
Hortus  Malabarieus,  CW^tfre.— Requires  a 
stove  ;  loam,  peat  and  sand  ;  propagated  by 
cuttings  planted  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat. 

GoMPHBENA   OFFICINALIS,  Jforthu  (offi- 
cinal Gomphrena). — Amaranthaceie. — A  veiy 
singular  looking  plant,  the  flower  heads  of 
which  are  handsome  ;  little  experience  of  the 
plant  has,  however,  yet  been  had  in  a  culti- 
vated state.   It  has  a  large  perennial^  tuberous 
root,  which  sometimes  assiimes  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist     The  stems  are  slender,  but  natu- 
rally ascending,  purple,  thickly  coated  with 
long  rigid  pale  brownish  hairs ;  they  grow 
about  a  foot  high,  and  each  bears  three  or  four 
pair  of  leaves,  which  are  shaggy  like  the  stems, 
but  of  a  dull  dark  green  colour,  and  ovate  or 
oblong-oval  form.     The  flowers  grow  in  ter- 
minal hemispherical  heads,  which  are  some- 
times three  inches  in  diameter,  and  composed 
of  deep-red  shining  flowers  ;  these  heads  are 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  several  rows 
of  acute  bracts  ;  and  external  to  each  flower 
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la  s  dry  merobrnnoua  elongate  -  triangular 
bractlet,  which  is  scarlet  in  the  middle  i  the 
inner  bractlets  and  the  calyx  aha  are  of  a 
deep  scarlet.  TKe  thick  root,  called  Paratodo 
bj  the  Braziliana,  ia  emplojed  as  a  stimulating 
tonic  in  spasms,  inter  mi  ttente^  diarrhtsa,  &c> 


Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  in  1S47  to  the 
boMnic  garden  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
at  CheUca.  Flowering  season  not  known. 
Cukure.  ^Eequires  a  stove ;  light  well  drained 
soil ;  propagated  probably  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  placed  in  a  slight  bottom  heat. 


MITRARIA     COCCINEA 


Mitraria  coccinea,  Cavanilles  (acarlet- 
Sowered  Mitraria). — ^esneraceaa  §  Gcesnereie. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  Mitraria  yet  in- 
troduced to  our  gardens  ;  and,  indeed,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  at  present  known.  Tbe  genns, 
founded  by  Cavanilles,  derives  its  name  from 
the  term  milra,  signifying  a  mitre,  which  be- 
comes applicable  to  the  present  plant  in  allu- 
sion to  the  bracteas  that  cover  the  calyces, 
these  having  the  form  of  a  mitre. 


*  This  Mitraria  is  of  a  shrubby  habit,  having 
a  scandent  stem,  which  does  not  appear  to 
attain  any  great  height,  probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet.  These  stems  are 
clothed  with  small  neat-looking  leaves  of 
an  ovate  figure,  about  an  inch  or  ratber  more 
in  length  ;  they  grow  in  pairs  opposite  each 
other,  and  are  somewhat  pointed  at  the  apex, 
and  serrated  along  the  margin.  From  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  along  the  upper  part  of  the 


stems  and  branches  the  flowers  are  produced, 
one  from  each  axil ;  they  hang  dependent  on 
long  slender  peduncles,  two  inches  in  length, 
and  consist  of  a  five-parted  calyx,  covered  by 
a  two-lobed  mitre-formed  bract,  and  a  tubular 
corolla,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  upwards 
of  half  BD  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  considerably  swollen  or  ventricose 
on  one  side,  and  at  the  apex  is  two-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  consisting  of  two  rounded  lobes, 
and  the  lower  lip  of  three  lobes  of  similar 
shape  bat  smaller  than  the  upper  ones.  The 
blossoms  are  produced  freely,  and  are  of  a 
vivid  scarlet  colour. 

It  ia  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sau  Carlos 
de  Chiloe,  and  &om  thence  was  introduced  to 
this  country  about  1847,  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
of  £xeter,  through  the  agency  of  their  col- 
lector, Mr.  Lobb.  Finely  bloomed  plants  have 
been  produced  in  public  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
during  the  summer  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
believed  that  this  plant  will  prove  to  be  suit- 
able at  least  for  planting  against  a  wall  in  the 
open  air,  if  it  be  not  more  hardy.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  very  useful  plant  for  turning  out 
in  the  flower  garden,  as  a  dwarf  climber,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  ;  and  will  also  be  an 
ornamental  plant  for  pot  cultui'e.  In  the  latter 
case,  tbe  pots  must  be  well  drained:  and  a  com- 
post should  be  employed  consisting  of  one  part 
each  of  light  turfy  loam  and  prat,  to  two  parts 
of  good  leaf-mould.  In  the  spring,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  well  shifted  on  into  larger  pots, 
and  encouraged  to  grow  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  greenhouse.  The  branches  as  they 
grow  should  be  spirally  disposed  around  a 
series  of  light  slender  stakes,  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  cylindrical  trellis.  When  planted  as  a 
fiower-garden  climber,  light  rich  earth  should 
be  provided  for  its  roots  ;  well  established 
plants  of  some  sise  should  be  planted  out,  and 
they  should  be  trained  around  a  light  wire 
cylinder  or  pillar  trellis.  A  sheltered  situ- 
ation would  probably  be  found  preferable  for 
plantsgrown  in  this  exposed  condition.  Asa 
wall  plant,  it  may  be  planted  on  any  aspect, 
the  north  being  least  desirable,  and  should 
have  a  light  soil  prepared  for  it,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  well  drained  for  its  roots.  The 
branches  may  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  or  to  a 
trellis  contiguous  thereto,  and  should  be 
trained  so  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  play 
among  them  ;  in  a  word,  they  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  run  wild  and  become  crowded^ 
smothering  each  other,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
case  with  wall  plants,  and  the  caase  of  numerous 
disappointments.  Plants  such  as  these  cannot 
flower  in  perfection — if,  indeed,  they  bloom  at 
all — when,  after  having  grown  together  into 
entangled  masses,  with  the  branches  choking 
and  shading  each  other,  they  are  suddenly  and 
at  once  thinned  out  to  the  proportions  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  exceed,  and 
the  stems  and  leaves  exposed  without  prepa- 
ration to  the  play  of  uninterrupted  light,  the 
chill  of  unbroken  winds,  and  all  the  other 
trying  and  parching  influences  of  exposure. 
Besides  this,  severe  and  sudden  pruning  is 
often  of  itself  productive  of  serious  injury  to 
plants.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  gradual, 
and,  as  it  were,  incessant  thinning  of  the 
branches  is  necessary  where  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  is  sought  to  be  attained,  and  where, 
moreover,  there  is  any  tendency  to  become 
crowded.  The  branches  must  be  supported, 
so  as  not  to  suffer  injury  from  rough  winds. 
Until  its  hardiness  has  been  fully  tested,  it 
would  be  proper  to  cover  over  in  winter  such 


plants  as  may  be  planted  out  with  the  view  to 
their  becoming  permanent  The  best  pro- 
tecti?es  are  a  good  thickness  of  any  material 
which  would  throw  off  wet  from  the  roots^ 
aided  by  a  few  fronds  of  fern  fastened  over 
the  branches,  so  as  just  thinly  to  cover  them, 
the  whole  aided,  if  need  be,  by  a  light  frame 
covered  with  transparent  waterproofed  calico, 
the  top  reaching  above  the  plant,  and  the  bot- 
tom prelecting  from  the  wall  a  yard  or  so,  to 
keep  the  soil  about  the  roots  perfectly  dry  ; 
the  ends  might  or  might  not  be  closed  up. 
About  a  foot  or  more  of  the  base  of  the  stem 
should  be  assiduously  enveloped  in  a  good 
thickness  of  some  nonconducting  material,  such 
as  dry  loose  sawdust,  or  ashes. 

The  propagation  of  this  Mitraria  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  when  they  have  about  half 
reached  maturity  —  in  technical  language, 
"cuttings  of  the  half -ripened  wood'*  —  if 
planted  carefully  in  the  ordinary  way  in  pots 
of  sand,  and  placed  where  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  bottom  heat,  shade,  and  a  close 
atmosphere,  will  make  roots. 
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Growing  Plants  in  Moss. — Various  ex- 
periments in  growing  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  entirely  without  soil  about  their  roots, 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  the 
garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  Mr.  J.  M^Nab,  the  sup^intendent. 
In  those  experiments,  the  plan  generally 
adopted  has  been  to  shake  all  the  soil  from 
among  the  roots,  which  are  enveloped  in  moss, 
and  the  plants  are  then  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  the  moss — and  consequently 
the  roots — ^being  preserved  in  a  moist  state  by 
means  of  worsted  syphons  connected  with 
phials,  or  vessels  of  water,  suspended  near  the 
plants.  Success  has  generally  attended  these 
experiments,  the  plants  growing  well,  and 
also  producing  their  blossoms.  Some  of  these 
plants  were  produced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  in  March,  1848,  and  among 
them  were  two  plants  of  Camellias,  in  bloom, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  above  treat- 
ment since  July  1847.  There  was  also  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  Strelitzia  reginsa,  which 
had  been  grown  on  this  plan  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  had  never  failed  under  this  mode 
of  treatment  to  produce  its  gorgeous  flowers 
twice  in  the  course  of  each  year,  in  spring 
and  in  autumn,  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  also  during  August  and 
September.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  cul- 
ture it  is  not  easy  to  induce  this  plant  to 
produce  its  blossoms,  even  once  in  every 
year.  It  thus  appears,  that  many  plants 
besides  those  usually  regarded  as  epiphytes, 


may  be  grown  successfully  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Grafting  or  Budding  many  sorts  on 
ONE  Stock. — The  greatest  mistake  that  can 
be  made  in  performing  this  operation  is  in 
using  grafls  of  different  habits ;  some  growing 
vigorously,  others  slowly  ;    some  weak   and 
pendulous,  others  stiff  and  short-jointed.     It 
is  a  favourite  subject  with  many  amateurs, 
and  the  Rose  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
all  flowers   for  the  operation.     The    China 
Rose  that  has  been  for  years  inhabiting  the 
front  of  a  house,  is  one  of  the  most  inviting 
stocks  that  can  be  selected  for  the  chances  of 
success.      The  sorts  intended  for   insertion 
should  be  all  of  the   smooth-wooded  kinds. 
The  China  Rose  must  be  cut  in  very  much, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  most  vigor- 
ous shoots  of  the  present  season's  wood  be* 
left  to  bud  on.     It  is  best  to  destroy  the 
China  Rose  growth,  and  confine  it  to  the  buds 
inserted.     One  of  the  most  favourite  of  them 
is  the  yellow  Noisette  ;  for  however  reluctant 
this  seems  to  open  when  grown  on  its  own 
bottom,  it    flourishes    well   on    a   vigorous 
branch  of  the  common  China.   Let  the  choice 
of  sorts  be  according  to  the  colour  and  habit. 
The  whole  of  the  smooth-wooded  kinds,  and 
most  of  the  Noisettes,  do  well.    Let  the  buds 
be  put  in  on  the  strong  new  wood,  but  as 
close  down  to  the  old  wood  as  possible,  and  as 
the  buds  grow,  secure  them  to  the  wall  or 
trellis.     Some  roses  are  so  rampant  in  th^ 
growth  that  they  will  hardly  grow  where  there 
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is  a  second ;  like,  for  example^  Noisette  La- 
marque^  which  will  actually  grow  ten  feet,  or 
more,  in  a  single  season.     It  would  be  follj 
to  put  a  bud  of  this  on  anything  intended  for 
a  variety,  for  it  would  rob  the  stock  of  all  the 
nourishment,  and  others  would  not  succeed. 
Whenever  you  intend  to  do  anything  of  this 
kind,  look  well  to  the  habit  and  colour  of  those 
about  the  garden ;  select  different  colours,  but 
growths  as  similar  as  possible,  and  when  you 
haye  marked  a  suficient  number,  prepare  your 
stock  by  cutting  away  great  part  of  the  side  or 
secondary  branches  of  old  wood,  confining 
what  is  left  to  the  main  trunk  and  sufficient 
of   the    main    branches    for  your    purpose. 
Begin  from  the  bottom  to  cut  away  useless 
old  wood,   but  preserve  every  very  strong 
shoot  of  young  wood.     Shorten  even  these  to 
two  or  three  joints,  and  work  the  buds  as 
dose  down  to  the  old  wood  as  possible,  leav- 
ing two  joints  only  beyond  it  ;  this  is  in  case 
the  first  bud  fails,  for  you  have  then  a  place 
between  the  first  and  second  joints  to  insert 
another.    You  will  soon  be  gratified  with  the 
growth  of  the  buds.     We  have  said  nothing 
of  the  process  of  budding,  because  a  reference 
to  former  parts  of  this  volume  will  give  this 
information  as  well  as  it  can  be  given,  but 
there  is  no  operation  in  gardening  so  well 
worth  learning  and  pursuing.     The  grafting 
of  the  rose  is  not  so  desirable  as  budding  ; 
but  the  plant  that  most  invites  grafting  of 
different  kinds  is  the  Camellia  Japonica  ;  not 
that  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  colour  as 
there  are  in  the  rose,  but  it  is  a  handsome 
plant,  and  capable  of  being  grown  into  a 
beautiful  object.     There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  selection  of  sorts  ;  here  there 
are  several  colours  worth  mixing,  and  that 
grow  well  together ;  Presse's  £clipse  (red  and 
white),  Fimbriata  (white),  Myrtifolia  (rose 
colour),  Double  Stripe  (blotched),  Chandlerii 
(blood  colour),   and    Elegans    (pink),    have 
grown  on  the  same  stock  for  years,  and  by 
judicious  pruning,  just  before  the  plant  makes 
its  growth,   they  can  be  kept  in  excellent 
order.     The  stock,  in  this  case,  should  be  cut 
back  to  a  skeleton,  with  only  just  sufficient 
branches  to  take  the  grafts,  and  then  cut  back 
to  the  shoot  nearest  the  stump.     The  period 
chosen  for  the  grafting  should  be  just  before 
the  plants  start  for  their  growth  ;  and  the 
simplest  way  of  grafting  is  the  same  as  if  you 
were  going  to  inarch.     There  should  always 
be  a  d^oot  left  on  the  extremity  of  each  branch 
of  the  stock,  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  beyond  where  tiie  graft  is  inserted.     As 
soon  as  the  grafts  all  grow,  cut  away  every 
growing  part  of  the  stodc.     If  any  one  of  the 
grafts  grows  more  vigorously  than  the  others, 
it  must  be  reduced  very  carefully ;  not  by 
any  violent  deprivation,  so  as  to  cause  lateral 


growth,  but  by  taking,  pieces  clean  away  close 
to  the  stem  from  which  it  branches.  Each 
branch  must  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  sepa- 
rate plant,  and  stopped  at  the  ends,  or  encou- 
raged, just  as  the  growth  may  happen  to  be 
wanted,  or  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  form  of  the  tree,  which  must  be  made 
as  handsome  as  it  can  be  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  away  wood  where  it  is  too 
thick,  or  too  strong,  and  encouraging  it  where 
it  is  deficient  The  plant,  when  once  in  any 
reasonable  form,  may  be  treated  the  same  as 
any  other  Camellia.  The  best  stock  for  this 
grafting  is  the  single,  or  semi-double  red 
called  Middlemist's  Red.  The  grafting  of 
several  fruits  on  one  tree  must  be  managed 
in  the  same  way.  The  habit  and  seasons 
must  be  the  same  to  look  well,  but,  for  use, 
different  seasons  are  best ;  for  as  one  comes 
off  ripe,  the  others  are  helped  ;  but  these 
are  for  use,  not  ornament. 

Potatoes. — It  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked, that  such  and  such  kind  of  potatoes 
do  not  eat  well  until  after  Christmas.  We 
recollect  it  to  have  been  said  over  and  over 
again  of  some  popular  sorts.  Let  us  first 
consider  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  saying,  and  next,  if  there  be  any  mode  of 
obviating  it.  It  is  always  said  of  late  pota- 
toes, which  are  mostly  got  up  and  stored  in  a 
hurry.  Late  potatoes  are  more  moist  than 
early  ones,  because  they  have  rarely  such  a 
dry  time  of  it  as  the  early  ones.  As  it  hap- 
pens, then,  that  there  is  more  moisture,  the 
potato  will  hardly  cook  so  dry,  and  therefore 
will  not  eat  so  well.  There  is  at  any  rate  in 
this  hypothesis  a  fair  excuse  for  the  worse 
quality  of  the  potato.  Now  let  us  inquire 
what  is  the  prolmble  cause  of  their  improving 
after  Christmas  ?  As  excess  of  wet  made 
them  worse,  the  keeping  of  them,  if  kept  pro- 
perly, will  have  the  effect  of  drying ;  conse- 
quently, there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  pre- 
suming that  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  exce&- 
sive  moisture  whidi  spoiled  them,  improves 
them.  And  now,  reader,  we  bring  the  matter 
to  something  like  a  bearing,  and  advise  you  to 
take  up  your  potatoes  in  fine  weather,  if  pos- 
sible, and  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  drying 
a  few  days  on  the  soil,  if  possible,  or  spread 
in  a  dry  barn  before  you  store  them  ;  always 
presuming  we  are  not  advising  a  dealer,  for 
he  would  be  too  much  concerned  at  the  loss  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  weight,  to  wish  any  of  the 
moisture  out  of  his  crop.  However,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  potato  that  eats  watery, 
will  nine  times  out  of  ten  be  cured  on  expo* 
sure  to  dry  air.  The  London  retailers  spoil 
the  quality  of  all  the  potatoes  they  have 
through  their  hands,  by  soaking  them  in  water 
as  many  hours  as  they  are  capable  of  absorbing 
it.    We  have  seen  the  effect  of  this  soaking 
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on  tbe  finest  potato  that  was  ever  cooked,  and 
if  any  one  desires  to  try  the  effect,  let  him, 
after  he  has  dog  up  enough  for  two  dishes. 
Let  one  be  three  hours  in  water,  and  the  other 
three  hours  in  the  dry.  He  may  then  tell  us 
which  of  the  dressings  he  likes  best  But  the 
London  retailers  will  wet  them  the  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  take  them  out  of  the  water 
considerably  heavier.  Our  inquisitive  reader, 
by  the  by,  should  weigh  both  his  dressings 
when  dug  up,  and  just  for  curiosity  see  how 
much  heavier  the  soaked  ones  are  than  the 
dry  ones. 

Look  to  toub  soil. — ^The  first  thing  that 
should  be  done  on  taking  possession  of  a  gar- 
den, is  to  look  at  the  quality  of  soil.  This 
must  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  a  yard  square, 
to  give  room  to  go  down  some  distance.  If 
there  be  more  than  a  foot  of  good  top  soil,  you 
may  expect  a  crop ;  if  there  be  two  feet,  so  as 
to  bear  trenching  properly,  you  may  reckon 
it  fortunate ;  and  if  the  under  part  of  the 
good  soil  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed 
for  some  time,  the  first  job  after  thoroughly 
draining  it  should  be  to  trench  all  the  vacant 
spaces  at  once,  and  to  trench  the  others  as 
fast  as  they  become  vacant.  The  draining 
ought  to  be  done  before  anything,  for  if  the 
soil  be  ever  so  dry  it  never  can  do  harm,  and 
there  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  but  what 
it  will  do  good.  If  the  subsoil  be  clay,  let  the 
drains  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  at  least 
three  feet,  from  the  general  surface.  It  will 
be  deeper  here  and  there,  where  the  ground 
has  a  sudden  rise,  but  no  part  of  it  should  on 
any  account  be  nearer  the  surface  than  three 
feet,  and  in  all  draining  let  the  drains  run 
straight  down  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  diagonally  or 
obliquely.  If  there  is  positively  no  outlet  or 
run  off  for  water,  make  a  pond  to  take  all  the 
water;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  if  the 
water  comes  occasionally  above  the  pipes,  and 
it  only  emptied  them  two  or  three  times  in  a 
year,  even  that  is  of  great,  incalculable  use, 
for  were  the  drains  not  there,  all  would  be 
perpetually  stagnant. 

Cabbages  fob  sebd. — Always  select  the 
best,  and  as  the  heart  will  almost  rot  before 
it  will  grow,  chop  the  cabbage  half  way  down 
and  across,  to  give  it  a  better  opportunity  of 
growing.  Then  take  the  greatest  care  that 
nothing  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  brocoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  kale,  cauliflower,  pickling  cabbages, 
or  indeed  any  thing  of  the  kind,  be  allowed  to 
bloom  near  them,  for  any  one  would  spoil  the 
sort  and  disappoint  your  hopes.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  ripen,  pull  up  the  plant,  and 
carry  it  all  into  the  shed  to  dry  at  leisure. 
When  it  has  dried  a  little,  cut  off  all  the  seed 
branches,  and  lay  them  on  a  cloth,  that  they 
may  be  easily  carried  out  in  the  sunshine,  and 


as  quickly  removed  in  bad  weather.  It  nmsi 
be  tiioroughly  dried  before  you  thrash  it  ou^ 
and  clean  it  to  lay  by,  and  then  it  must  be  put 
in  the  dry  till  used. 

Cabbages. — To  obtain  two  crops  of  cab- 
bages from  one  planting,  it  is  only  necessary, 
when  the  piece  is  cut  over,  to  watch  the 
growth  of  sprouts,  and  before  they  have 
grown  large  enough  to  take  any  of  the  strength 
from  the  stump,  rub  off  all  but  the  best,  and 
earth  all  of  the  cabbages  or  rather  cabbage- 
stumps  up.  The  second  crop  will  be  quite  aa 
fine  as  the  first,  and  in  many  cases  much  finer. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a 
complete  second  crop  of  good  cabbages,  and 
not  a  parcel  of  unsaleable  sprouts.  It  is  easy 
to  calculate  how  long  it  will  take  a  man  to 
earth  up  an  acre  of  cabbages,  and  how  long  it 
will  take,  when  they  begin  to  grow,  to  rub  oft 
all  but  one  sprout  from  every  plant  The 
earthing  up  sets  the  cabbage  rooting  afresh  aU 
the  way  that  the  earth  covers  the  stem. 

AsPABAGUS. — How  singular  does  it  seem 
that  this  plant  should  be  tough  and  unpala- 
table, where  all  other  plants  are  tender  and 
mild!  The  portion  of  the  asparagus  that  is 
blanched,  is  tough,  stringy,  and  nauseous. 
Celery  is  the  reverse.  Sea  kale,  the  very 
substitute  for  asparagus,  is  only  eatable  where 
it  is  blanched.  In  the  case  of  the  other  vege- 
tables, sea  kale  and  celery,  all  above  ground  is 
nauseous  ;  in  the  asparagus,  that  alone  that  is 
above  ground  is  tender  and  pleasant.  This, 
however,  is  only  up  to  a  certain  pointy  because 
as  the  plant  becomes  open  and  more  deve- 
loped, asparagus  gets  less  agreeable,  until  in 
an  advanced  stage  it  is  not  eatable  at  all. 

Improvement  op  races. — ^It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  over  a  bed  of  anything  raised 
from  seed,  without  discovering  some  one  (or 
more)  among  them  better  than  the  rest;  and  if 
the  seed  from  that  best  one  (or  more)  were 
saved,  there  would  be  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  stock,  and  thb  would  be  the  m<M'e  percep- 
tible in  proportion  to  the  means  you  possess  of 
preventing  the  worse  from  unpregnating  the 
best.  In  a  common  tree  like  the  Laburnum, 
if  you  raise  a  hundred  or  two  from  seed,  yon 
will  discover  some  earlier  than  others,  some 
with  the  racemes  of  their  golden  fiowers  lai^er 
and  longer  than  others,  some  of  different 
habits.  A  ride  through  Bushy  Park  or 
Hampton  Court  just  as  the  noble  chestnuts  are 
coming  into  flower,  will. convince  any  observer 
that  even  those,  which  have  all  been  raised 
from  seed,  exhibit  many  different  qualities^ 
Some  bloom  earlier,  others  have  darker  or 
lighter  foliage,  smaller  or  larger  fiowers  or 
foliage,  and  the  spikes  of  bloom  far  more 
noble.  In  a  row  of  peas  or  scarlet  beans, 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  favour  of  indivi- 
dual plants ;  and  were  we  to  follow  up  the 
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inspection  through  every  thing  produced  from 
seed,  the  fact  of  some  being  better  than  others 
would  be  manifest  The  grand  secret,  then, 
of  improving  anything,  is  to  save  seed  only 
from  the  best,  and  follow  up  this  plan  in  every 
thing,  not  for  one  year,  but  for  always. 

CucuHBEiis. — Time  was  when  the  gar- 
dener thoaght  it  necessary  to  impregnate  the 
blossoms  on  the  ends  of  the  cucumbers,  as  if 
the  fruit  could  not  be  perfected  without  it 
But  this  was  an  error.  Those  fruit  grow  the 
handsomest  which  are  not  impregnated,  and 
therefore  for  use  are  better  than  others  which 
are  fertilized.  It  is  only  when  you  want  the 
seed  to  grow,  that  the  impregnation  is  neces- 
Bary.  In  all  the  old  gardening  books,  the 
grower  is  directed  to  take  tiie  male  blossoms 
which  have  no  fruit  on  them,  and  to  put  the 
pollen  or  dust  upon  the  stigma  of  the  female 
blossom  for  all  the  early  fruit,  because,  as  was 
well  imagined,  there  were  no  bees  nor  other 
insects  about  to  carry  it  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  this  has  been  long  exploded, 
because  it  is  found  that  the  only  result  of  non- 
impregnation  is,  that  the  seeds  will  not  grow 
unless  it  be  so, — a  consequence  which  does  not 
make  the  fruit  one  jot  the  worse  for  eating, 
and  certainly  not  worse  for  the  beauty  of  the 
green  fruit. 

Budding  the  yellow  rose.  By  Johk 
Williams,  Esq. — The  double  yellow  rose 
does  not  flower  with  me  as  a  standard  bush  ; 
in  fact,  it  does  not  blossom  well  except  in  cer- 
tain situations  and  soils.  I  had  buds  of  this 
rose  inserted  on  strong  shoots  of  a  musk 
cluster  rose,  which  is  trained  on  the  east  front 
of  my  house.  It  produced  many  buds,  several 
became  perfect  flowers,  and  I  think  all  would 
have  opened,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual 
coldness  of  the  spring,  and  the  attacks  of 
Aphides.  Specimens  of  yellow  roses  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  fully  expanded,  were 
shown  at  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  gathered 
from  branches  produced  from  a  bud  inserted 
on  a  strong  plant  of  the  common  Chinese  rose 
growing  against  a  wall  with  a  western  aspect. 
The  operation  had  been  performed  in  April 
1822,  with  a  spring  bud  having  a  little  of  the 
wood  attached  to  it ;  it  had  grown  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  produce  upwards  of  thirty  flower- 
buds  in  the  present  season,  part  of  which 
were  taken  off,  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of 
the  plant ;  some  of  the  remaiuder  were  those 
exhibited.  Mr.  Palmer  prefers  the  spring  for 
the  insertion  of  the  buds,  having  been  more 
successful  at  that  time  than  at  Midsummer. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  is  very  impor- 
tant, since  the  double  yellow  rose  will  not  live 
on  its  own  roots  in  Mr.  Palmer's  garden. — 
horticultural  Proceedings^  1823, 

The  Cultivatton  op  the  Gbanadilla, 

OR  PaSSIFLORA  QUADRAKGULARI& — The  PaS- 


siflora  quadrangularis  is  readily  propagated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
in  rich  loam,  in  which  I  usuaUy  plant  it,  in  a 
comer  of  the  pit  of  a  pine-stove,  the  heat  of 
which  is  essential  to  its  well  doing.  The 
space  in  nvhich  it  is  planted  is  separated  from 
the  bark  by  a  partition  of  stones,  which  are 
perforated,  to  allow  the  roots  to  enter  the 
bark. 

In  December,  cut  in  the  shoots  to  either 
three  or  four  eyes  of  the  stem  or  old  wood ; 
let  it  remain  untouched  till  the  beginning  of 
March  following,  by  which  time  it  will  have 
made  shoots  three  or  four  feet  long.  In  March, 
cut  off  the  roots  all  round  within  six  inches 
of  the  stem,  leaving  only  a  ball  of  roots 
attached  to  the  plant,  of  about  one  foot 
diameter ;  the  ball  is  immediately  replaced  in 
its  position,  care  being  taken  not  to  shake  it, 
and  the  space  round  it  filled  with  fresh  earth, 
and  then  give  it  plenty  of  water,  of  which  it 
requires  an  abundant  supply  during  the  sum-  \ 
mer  months.  Except  the  fresh  earth  which  is 
given  to  it  at  the  time  its  roots  are  pruned,  it 
requires  no  other  dressing.  The  shoots  of  each 
plant,  being  in  number  from  seven  to  ten,  must 
be  trained  under  the  rafters  of  the  house,  in 
the  manner  of  the  grape  vine,  and  will  extend 
twenty  feet  in  the  course  of  the  season,  being 
carried  horizontally  on  wires  from  the  tops  of 
the  rafters  along  tiie  upper  part  of  the  house. 
The  plant  begins  to  flower  in  May,  but 
being  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  the  communication  usually  effected  by 
insects,  the  farina  from  the  male  does  not 
readily  come  in  contact  with  the  female  part 
of  the  flower,  and  therefore  some  artificial 
assistance  is  necessary  to  fecundate  the  ger- 
men.  This  is  given  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
being  lightly  drawn  over  the  anthers,  when 
they  are  in  a  proper  state,  and  applied  to  the 
style;  the  operation  should  be  performed 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
if  the  plant  be  in  good  health,  the  fruit  will 
then  set  kindly,  especially  if  the  fecundation 
takes  place  when  the  weather  is  clear  and 
warm. 

The  fruit  that  sets  in  May  usually  ripens 
in  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 
As  the  plant  flowers  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  never  let  more  than  five  or  six  fruit  of 
one  setting  remain,  but  keep  up  a  succession, 
so  as  to  make  the  crop  last  till  the  end  of  No- 
vember.— Horticultural  Proceedings,  1818. 

[This  plant  requires  plenty  of  room,  and 
has  been  seen  growing  luxuriantly  in  many 
greenhouses.  The  show-house  at  the  British 
Nursery  had  one  in  it,  and  with  very  little 
care  or  trouble  it  fruited  plentifully,  and 
looked  very  striking.  It  is  a  plant  which  we 
should  not  care  to  cultivate,  unless  we  had 
abundance  of  accommodation.] 
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Plakts  that  are  grown  too  fast  cannot  be 
handsome.  The  more  rapid  tlie  growth,  the 
farther  apart  are  the  leaves,  the  longer  the 
bare  part  of  the  stems.  Flowering  plants  are 
better  grown  too  slow  than  too  fast. 

Much  fruit  is  spoiled  on  standard  trees  bj 
growing  too  thick.  They  should  be  thinned 
like  wall  fruit ;  they  would  grow  finer,  and  the 
crops  would  be  more  regular. 

American  plants,  such  as  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  the  like,  that  have  to  grow  6n 
the  decline  of  the  flowering  in  the  hot  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  should  be  copi- 
ously watered  directly  they  are  out  of  flower. 

Never  buy  any  quantity  of  seed  without 
knowing  the  party  you  buy  of ;  and  before  you  j 
depend    on    it  for  a  crop,    put  a  hundred 
grains  in  a  hot-bed,  and  see  what  proportion 
is  alive  and  what  dead. 

Always  earth  up  the  cabbage  tribe  of  plants 
as  high  as  the  lower  leaves ;  the  stems  will 
strike  out  fresh  roots  all  the  way  up,  and  de- 
rive the  greatest  benefit  from  that  new  source 
of  nourishment. 

Plants  that  grow  tall  and  ugly,  and  flower  at 
top,  should  be  struck  when  three  parts  grown 
up.  The  tops  come  into  flower  quite  dwarfs. 
Chrysanthemums  are  of  this  description. 

The  forcing  of  plants  into  flower  early  by 
heat  should  be  managed  carefully  ;  begin 
cool,  and  gradually  increase  it  week  after 
week  until  it  will  bear  the  stove.  Too  sadden 
a  change  of  temperature  destroys  the  beauty 
and  sometimes  the  plant 

By  pruning  roses  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  a  portion  each  month,  you  will  create  a 
long  season  of  flowering.  The  growth  pushes 
for  the  ends,  and  by  cutting  the  branches  back 
to  eyes  that  have  not  even  started,  you  can 
protract  them  a  month. 

A  lilac  is  best  as  a  standard,  because  all  the 
heads  will  bloom,  whereas  all  of  a  bush  does 
not ;  besides,  you  can  keep  down  the  suckers 
which  spoil  all  neglected  lilac  bushes. 

All  herbs  may  be  dried  green,  rubbed  into 
powder  and  bottled  ;  but  the  seeds  of  parsley, 
fennel,  celery,  &c.  will  impart  all  the  flavour 
to  soups,  stews,  hashes,  &c. 

When  you  syringe  trees  to  destroy  vermin, 
clear  the  ground  immediately  under  them,  for 
grubs  or  flies  washed  off  will  not  be  all  killed, 
and  many  would  return. 

Autumn  sown  parsnips  have  for  two  seasons 
beaten  the  spring  sown  ones  in  weight  and 
appearance ;  in  flavour  no  difference ;  but 
neither  of  the  winters  was  severe. 

Potatoes  receive  the  attack  of  disease  in 
the  haulm  ;  if  lime  be  sprinkled  on  the  dis- 


eased part,  it  dries,  and  stops  it.  If  the  banlm 
be  cut  off  below  the  ports  affected,  they  safkr 
no  more ;  but  as  potatoes,  like  all  other  roots, 
bulbs,  and  tubers,  derive  nourishment  from 
leaves,  depriving  them  of  part  before  they  have 
swelled,  lessens  the  crop. 

Few  people  do  half  enough  with  litter  f^H* 
jMxytection.  Pea-haulm  half  a  foot  thick  will 
save  almost  any  crop  from  frost,  bat  it  sbould 
never  be  on  an  hour  in  mild  weather. 

Plants  in  pots,  standing  in  the  open  air, 
are  much  sooner  affected  by  frost  than  plants 
in  the  ground,  because  the  frost  gets  throvgli 
the  sides  of  a  pot,  and  freezes  the  tender  fibres, 
which  are  always  next  to  it,  whereas  in  the 
ground  it  does  not  reach  till  long  afterwards, 
ifatalL 

In  pruning,  always  cut  sloping  upwards^ 
that  the  wet  may  not  lie,  whidi  it  will  on  a 
flat  surface ;  alao,  always  have  a  bud  opposite 
part  of  the  slqping  cut. 

In  grafting,  take  care  that  the  bark  of  the 
graft  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  meet  and  join 
on  one  side ;  if  the  other  is  an  inch  off,  or  six 
inches  off,  it  will  not  affect  the  union. 

Never  bIIow  the  seeds  of  any  weed  to  .ripen 
on  the  ground  ;  if  this  were  fdways  attended 
to,  a  garden  or  farm  would  soon  be  cleaner, 
and  in  time  clean. 

Never  allow  a  hedge  to  get  foul,  or  any- 
thing to  grow  in  a  ditch  ;  it  is  a  receptacle  for 
weed-seeds,  and  if  neglected  would  soon  make 
the  adjoining  ground  as  foul  as  itself. 

Always  dip  hedges,  to  keep  them  down,  and 
make  them  grow  close.  If  you  neglect  this, 
they  grow  open  and  naked  at  the  bottom,  and 
keep  off  the  air,  and  sometimes  the  son,  by 
their  overgrown  tops. 

One  good  watering  that  saturates  the 
ground,  does  more  good,  and  will  last  longer, 
than  half-a-dozen  daily  sprinklings,  or  par« 
tially  watering  each  plant 

Seeds  may  be  covered  in  general  about 
their  own  thickness,  so  that  they  be  fairiy 
covered,  though  they  will  grow  if  deeper. 
Beans  and  peas,  therefore,  must  be  deeper  than 
cabbage  or  mustard-seed. 

The  bulbs  or  corms  of  the  crocus  die 
every  year,  and  new  ones  come  on  the  top  oi 
the  old  ones,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoots. 
Therefore,  every  year  brings  them  nearer  the 
top.  When  they  are  not  taken  up,  an  inch  of 
earth  should  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  bed. 

Always  earth  up  plants  of  any  kind  in  fine 
weather,  so  that  the  earth  wiU  work  well, 
and  bruise  easily,  so  that  the  lumps  may  be 
broken  small,  and  the  soil  set  close  in  to  the 
stem  of  the  plant. 
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Plants  in  pots  shonld  be  kept  dry  in  winter  | 
time  ;  they  take  less  harm  in  case  of  frost. 
So  that  life  be  kept  in  them,  they  cannot  be 
watered  too  little.     The  plants  are  then  at 
rest. 

Those  alone  can  be  fairly  called  .hardy 
annuals  that  will  bear  sowing  in  the  autumn, 
to  bloom  in  the  spring.  Two-thirds  of  the 
things  called  hardy  annuals  are  killed  with  a 
slight  frost. 

The  twigs  of  fruit  trees  intended  for  graft- 
ing are  sometimes  obtained  long  before  they 
can  be  used.  Put  the  lower  half  of  them 
into  the  ground,  and  they  will  keep  for  weeks 
as  well  as  if  they  grew  on  the  tree. 

Borage  is  said  to  be  good  for  bees,  and 
should  be  sown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hives.  They  want  only  thinning,  if  too 
crowded,  and  grow  well  in  the  common 
borders. 

The  sun  should  never  reach  the  bloom  of  a 
tulip.  One  hour's  hot  mid-day  sun  would 
ahorten  the  flowering  season  a  week.  Those 
tulips  under  shade  are  in  flower  a  fortnight 
longer  than  those  exposed. 

It  is  of  no  use  fumigating  a  house  with  tobacco- 
smoke  to  kill  insects,  unless  the  place  be  made 
air-tight,  and  be  thoroughly  filled.  The 
house  begins  to  fill  at  top,  as  the  smoke 
ascends,  and  looks  filled  long  before  it  is  so  at 
the  bottom. 

In  all  cases,  the  removal  of  flowers  and  the 
seed-pods  the  instant  they  are  past  their 
prime,  strengthens  the  plant,  and  prolongs  the 
flowering.  It  weakens  a  plant  more  to  per- 
fect seed  than  it  does  to  grow  branches. 

Prune  standard  fruit  trees  as  regularly  as 
wall-fruit  trees,  though  not  so  particularly; 
but  the  heads  ought  to  be  thinned  out,  to  let 
in  the  sun  and  air,  and  all  spindly  and  weakly 
shoots  removed. 

Plant  always  kitchen  crops  after  wet  wea- 
ther. Plant  shrubs  and  trees  in  dry  weather, 
when  the  earth  crumbles  well,  and  runs  in 
between  the  fibres  and  thick  roots.  Water 
well  before  covering  quite  up. 

Uneven  turf  or  grass  land  can  never  be 
made  into  good  lawn,  but  it  can  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  cutting  the  grass  close,  filling  up 
all  the  hollows  with  road-sand  or  drift,  and 
well  rolling  it.  If  there  be  any  of  the  holes 
deep,  a  few  grass  seeds  sprinkled  on  such 
places  will  help. 

Drain  all  your  lands,  that  the  surface  may 
be  laid  level.  Never  resort  to  open  or  surface 
drains,  if  you  can  help  it ;  they  create  great 
"water,  especially  in  grass  lands.  Some 
meadows  are  absolutely  spoiled  by  surface 
draining. 

Hot-houses,  green-houses,  pits,  and  other 
horticultural  buildings  for  supplying  a  warmer 
atmosphere  than  the  open  air,  should  always 


be  cooler  at  night  than  in  the  daytime.  It  is 
too  frequently  managed  to  have  the  reverse  ; 
the  fires  are  made  up  in  the  evening,  and  the 
plants  are  forced  tnore  in  the  dark  than  in 
daylight. 

Never  grow  anything  carelessly.  If  it  be 
worth  growing  at  all,  it  is  worth  growing  pro- 
perly. Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  Horseradish 
are  both  treated  ill,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
in  their  quality  when  treated  as  weeds,  and  when 
cultivated  as  they  should  be.  Both  ought  to 
be  planted  in  clean  ground  every  year,  though 
horseradish  is  better  two  years  old  or  three  ; 
and  as  they  come  ready,  clear  the  ground  of 
them.  Artichokes  may  be  cleared  out  once  a- 
year. 

Turnips  for  families  should  be  sown  fre- 
quently, always  in  or  just  after  wet  weather  ; 
so  that  there  be  not  too  many  sown  at  once, 
the  advantage  will  be  great  There  is  not  a 
more  useful  vegetable,  nor  a  more  general 
favourite. 

Coleworts  are  a  coarse  kind  of  greens  sold 
in  bunches.  Of  late  years,  market  gardeners 
have  found  young  plants  of  cabbage  eat  much 
better,  and  they  are  good  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth.  Cabbage  plants  may  always  bo  planted 
at  half  or  third  distances,  so  that  the  inter- 
mediate ones  may  be  pulled  for  coleworts  from 
time  to  time,  the  others  left  to  cabbage. 

Broad  Beans  should  always  be  topped  when 
in  full  bloom.  While  the  plant  is  growing,  it 
takes  from  the  swelling  pods  the  strength  they 
require ;  take  off  the  tops,  and  all  the  strength 
goes  to  the  seed. 

Directly  a  Caulifiower  shows  its  white  heart 
well,  break  down  the  upper  leaves  upon  i1^  so 
as  to  exclude  the  sun,  which  would  turn  it 
yellow  long  before  it  cc«nes  to  its  full  size. 

Fruit  should  always  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  the  sun  has  dried  up  the 
dew.  Many  sorts  are  gathered  unripe,  but 
there  should  be  a  rule  for  this.  Apples  and 
pears  for  keeping  should  be  taken  when  the 
pips  are  just  showing  colour,  however  faintly. 

The  reason  why  straight  walks  and  roads 
are  not  proper  in  landscape  gardening  is,  that 
we  find  no  such  things  in  nature,  suad  land- 
scape gardening  is,  properly  speaking,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

From  the  instant  the  leaves  fall,  deciduous 
trees  may  be  moved  ;  but  from  the  time  the 
buds  begin  to  sweU,  the  delay  is  not  good, 
though  it  may  not  be  of  any  serious  damage 
if  care  be  used,  any  time  before  they  burst. 

All  plants  remove  best  when  they  are  rest- 
ing, but  evergreens  growing  in  peat  earth  can 
be  removed  with  any  quantity  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  are  often  removed  actually  in 
bloom. 

Never  trample  on  dug  ground  in  wet  wea- 
ther more  than  you  can  help,  and  especially  if 
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the  soil  be  adhesive.  It  forces  the  air  oat  and 
makes  it  hard  and  solid  as  it  dries,  and  so 
should  be  avoided. 

Bulbs  and  tnbers  shonld  never  be  kept  out 
of  the  ground  a  day  aflter  they  indicate  growth  • 
All  they  shoot  oat  of  the  earth  weakens  them 
and  affects  the  bloom. 

Potatoes  that  have  begun  to  shoot  should 
never  be  used  for  seed,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ; 
and  on  no  account  should  they  be  cut  in  that 
state  for  sets.  If  they  must  be  used,  plant 
them  whole. 

Leeks,  though  not  usually  grown  so,  are  the 
better  for  earthing  up  a  little  after  the  fashion 
of  celery  ;  there  is  more  of  the  plant  blanched. 

Mint  and  Fennel  are  both  in  demand  sooner 
than  they  come  up  naturally.  A  few  roots  in 
pots,  put  in  a  hot'bed  early,  yield  a  supply 
till  Ihey  come  in  the  open  air. 

Private  people  used  to  plant  the  tops  of 
horseradish  to  produce  good  sticks.  An  inch 
of  horseradish  from  any  part  of  a  rough  stick 
is  quite  as  good  as  the  crown. 

Peas  may  be  had  from  June  till  September, 
and  sometimes  through  October,  by  continuing 
a  succession  of  sowing  of  those  kinds  which 
are  the  shortest  time  growing;  but  in  hot 
weather,  young  crops  must  be  shaded  a  little 
and  well  watered. 

Spinach  :  many  sow  tbe  prickly  or  winter 
spinach  only  for  winter  use,  but  the  round 
leaved  <»*  spring  kind  has  been  known  to  stand 
as  well,  and  the  flavour  is  better. 

Never  attempt  to  save  seed  from  two  sorts 
of  the  Cabbage  family  at  the  same  time,  each 
is  sure  to  spoil  the  other. 

Ground  that  is  to  be  vacant  in  winter  time 
should  always  be  left  rough  or  in  ridges.  The 
more  the  frost  can  penetrate  it,  the  better  it  is. 
If  the  whole  depth  of  a  spade  could  be  frozen 
through,  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  coat  of  dung. 

Worms  can  be  killed  with  salt  or  strong 
lime  water.  The  former,  however,  will  kill 
plants  also,  if  used  so  as  to  reach  their  roots 
in  any  quantity. 

The  common  Daisy  root,  or  Carrots,  are  so 
attractive  to  the  wire  worm  that  they  will  leave 
anything  planted  near  them  to  bury  themselves 
in  their  more  favourite  food ;  pull  up  the 
daisy  roots  and  carrots  every  two  days  and 
kill  all  that  stick  on  them. 

Howers  and  shrubs  near  dwellings  should 
be,  for  the  most  part,  fragrant,  or  at  least 
there  should  be  enough  fragrance  to  impart 
all  the  sweets  of  the  garden  at  the  opening  of 
a  door  or  window. 

A  plant  which  comes  out  at  a  guinea  may 
be  had  in  a  few  months  at  a  crown,  and  before 


the  year  is  out  at  half-arcrown.  How  well  it 
pays  'one  for  waiting,  besidea  ^■^•Miwg  as  to 
see  what  to  buy  I 

We  have  bought  seeds  one  season  tt  ten 
shillings  each,  and  the  next  might  have  boaglit 
them  at  sixpence ;  we  might  have  saved  a  good 
deal  of  money  with  a  litde  patience. 

In  striking  cuttings,  bottom  heat  hastens  tbe 
rooting,  but  it  is  in  many  cases  not  worth  tbe 
trouble  to  apply  it,  because  there  is  no  object 
in  hastening,  and  in  some  things  it  requires 
much  more  care  and  attention. 

Want  of  light  to  plants  makes  them  pale, 
want  of  air  makes  them  draw  up  long  and 
slender  ;  plants  grown  in  the  dark  would  be 
quite  white. 

The  hearts  of  cabbages  and  lettuces  are 
white,  because  their  outer  leaves  keep  them  ia 
the  dark;  celery  is  white  as  far  up  tbe 
stems  as  the  flight  ia  kept  awav  by  eartfaii^ 
them  up. 

Seeds  always  keep  better  in  their  pods  than 
threshed  out,  and  for  private  use  should  alwajs 
be  so  kept,  if  the  nature  of  the  pods  niU 
allow  of  it. 

Potatoes  can  be  grown  from  struck  cuttings, 
and  to  rapidly  propagate  any  particularly  ran 
sort,  it  may  be  done  ;  lay  the  tuber  in  a  bot- 
bed,  and  as  fast  as  the  eyes  send  out  shoots  an 
inch  long,  pinch  or  pull  them  out,  pot  them, 
and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  You  get  manj 
plants  from  one  tuber;  plant  them  in  tbe 
ground  in  May. 

The  side  shoots  of  cabbage  and  of  lettoce 
may  be  pulled  off,  struck,  and  grown,  and  will 
often  produce  as  good  heads  as  the  parent  did. 

Cabbage  Sprouts : — ^if  after  cutting  theeab- 
bage,  and  the  sprouts  begin  to  grow,  you  poll 
off  idl  but  the  best  one,  and  fresh  earth  tbem 
up,  the  second  crop  of  cabbages  will  be  quite 
as  good  as  the  first,  and  nearly  as  large. 

The  lighting  of  fires  to  burn  weeds  on  tbe 
windward  side  of  an  orchard,  and  making  a 
great  smoke  that  blows  through  the  trees,  ii 
an  excellent  method  of  disturbing  the  grubs ; 
a  whole  orchard  might  be  cleared  in  this  waj 
in  windy  weather,  for  the  instant  that  smoke 
reaches  the  grub  it  rolls  up  and  falls. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  the  vigour  of  a  tree 
and  throw  it  into  bearing,  is  to  prune  tbe 
roots  ;  it  is  far  better  than  any  other  mode  of 
hastening  maturity,  such  as  ringing  the  bark, 
or  tying  with  ligatures,  or  unnatural  thinning. 

Beating  the  fruit  off  a  walnut  tree,  breaks  off 
a  good  deal  of  the  wood,  and  is  as  good  as 
pruning ;  however,  it  is  said,  the  more  job 
beat  them  the  better  they  bear ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly none  the  worse  for  a  little  beating. 
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No  brflneh  of  art  hu  more  rapidlj  ad- 
vanced than  wood-engrarmg.  Formerlj, 
greftt  men,  dietinguished  artists,  refuted  to 
draw  Ml  wood,  congidering  it  derogfttoiy  to 
tbdr  rank  and  sUnding  ;  mnd,  u  a  natural 
conBcqnenoe,  onleH  an  engraver  could  draw 
well  hinseir,  he  haid  no  fair  ehance  of  attain- 
ing anj  high  degr««  of  excellesee.  Of  coumo, 
this  prejadioe  groduatlj  aabsided,  and  pecaoos 
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of  some  note  condesceud<.-d  to  draw  on  bloclta 
of  wood,  for  engravers  on  tiiat  materiaL 
Illustrated  works,  and  pictorial  newrpapera 
and  magacines,  hare  increajed  of  hite  yenia, 
and  embellishment  has  become  so  necessary 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that 
scarcely  a  periodical  is  attempted  without  an 
allowance  of  wood-BngmvingB  |  and  the  prera 
tecma  witb  volumes  of  all  sizes,  deriving  their 
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fhief  interest  from  elaborata  iDnMraticm. 
Barely  do  we  see  the  text  and  the  engravings 
fttilte  excellent :  gladly  do  we  recognise  any 
exceptions.  We  have  diftcovered  one'  that 
baa  escaped  na  sorae  time,  and  we  thank  tiie 
autborees  for  a  cLever  tale,  founded  on  the 
popnlsr  luperatitiona  of  Ireland,  embracing 
in  the  dramatis  pertoniB  the  queens  of  three 
fuTj  courts,  who  use  thctr  various  influences 
to  shape  the  course  ot  an  infant  bom  on- 
mdsumroer  Eve,  after  the  death  of  the 
fnther,  and,  therefore,  among  the  earth-bom 
dnughters  who  can  be  claimed  by  the  spirits 
of  good  or  evil,  and  who  are,  therefon-,  ac- 


cording to  the  Hibernian  l^enda,  chan^ 
and  fairy  bantlings  left  in  their  places.  Nij^hi- 
star.  Honey-bell,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Kd- 
pies,  strive  for  their  respective  objectf,  and 
■11  were  present,  with  their  attendant  peo^ 
at  the  "  birth  of  the  fatherleae."  Bandy  tlw 
Wood-cotter  seems  an  intimate  acqaaintaiMc 
of  Night-star's  fairies  of  the  air,  and  Hoaej- 
bell's  fniries  of  the  earth,  and  sees  all  the  anlkt 
of  the  little  spriieK,  though  invisiUe  to  others. 
The  Kelpies  have  taken  poesemion  of  a  tnb  of 
water,  and  Randy  upsets  some  lileseed  salt  into 
it,  and  expcla  them,  they  rubbing  ont  of  the 
liouse,  vowing  vcng'-nnce.   The  queens  Kighl- 


atar  and  Honey-bell  soon  arrange  their  matters, 
and  it  is  determined  the  infant  shall  be  left 
with  the  mother.  The  tale,  then,  is  the  his- 
toid of  the  infant's  life :  we  trace  her  through 
infaney  to  girlhood  and  womanhood,  strug- 
gling with  the  world,  comforting  her  mother, 
and  going  about  doing  good,  guarded  and  in- 
flnenced  by  the  fairies  of  earth  and  air,  while 
occasional  aanoyances  are  caused  by  the  Kel- 
pies. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  through 
the  tale  J  but  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  introdnetion  of  the  fairies  has  given  fine 
opportunities  to  artists ;  and  they  have  availed' 
themselves  of  them.  The  title-page  is  emblem- 
aticiil  of  the  tale,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
overture  gives  as  a  few  outlines  of  the  opera 
that  is  to  follow.     The  Fiury  Bing,  by  Frost, 


is  a  beautiful  composition,  compriaing  thirty 
or  forty  ^figures,  gracefully  or  naturally  en- 
gaged in  their  moonlight  revels.  The  Uo- 
ther's  Blessing,  by  Huskitson,  is  very  pretty. 
The  portrait  by  Paton  is  cleverly  designed-- 
the  details  highly  appropriate^  The  VisioD 
of  the  Wood-cutter,  by  Madiee,  is  grotesque 
finely- conceived,  and  just  as  intagioary  tt 
might  be  expected,  where  the  singl«-iMnded 
Irishman  is  surrounded  by  all  the  LiUipatiu 
subjects  of  whole  kingdoms,  and  he  asleep  m 
sound  as  a  Op.  The  Lake  of  KjUaraey,  by 
Creowick,  is  ooe  of  the  few  we  have  selected 
OS  specimens  of  the  landscape-engravings,  ui 
must  speak  for  itself.  A  Shipwreck,  iy 
Stanlield,  is  a  most  striking  subject,  handled 
in  a  masterly  way.  A  Fainter'a  Studiot  ^ 
Ward,  is  pretty ;  and  a  group  by  Paton,  ia 
which  Randy  is  the  principal  figure,  is  excd- 
leot;  and  equally  ^eserviitg  notiee^  for  if  : 
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Zephtbamthes  Atamasco^  Herbert  (Ata- 
masoo  lily)' — Amaryllidaces  §  Amarjllen. — 
A  small  bulbous  plant,  with  narrow  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  stem  about  six  or  eight 
inches  high»  supporting  a  large  solitary  flower, 
nrhlch  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  of  six  seg- 
nents,  red  at  fir^t,  but  white  when  fully  ex- 
NUidi^.  A  native  'of  North  *  America,  in 
>astures  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Intro- 
luoed  in  1629.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
This  is  the  AmaryUU  Atamaseo  (Linnaeus). 
Culture* — Hardy ;  requires  a  sandy  loam, 
IpDod  drainage^  and  perfect  rest  in  winter; 
[propagated  by  offsets,  or  seeds. 

CsASSULA  LACTEA,  Aiton  (milk-coloured 
DrasAula), — Crassulace»  §  Crassulese.  —  A 
moculent  shrubby  plant,  rising  a  foot  or  more 
ligh,  much-bcanciied,  with  opposite  ovate 
leshy  leaves,  dotted  with  white  on  the  upper 
tide  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  dense 
MHiicles  of  starry  white  flowers,,  composed  of 
ive  sharp  segmeats*  A  native  of  the  Cape  of 
3ood  Hope.  Lutioduoed  in  1774.  Flowers 
n  September  and  October.  Culture, — Be- 
[uires  a  greenhouse' ;  loam  and  lime-rubbish ; 
perfect  drainage,  and  little  water  in  winter  ; 
propagated  by  cuttingSi  somewhat  drwsd  he- 
fore  they  are  potted. 

Alstbomekia  PEREijffiiNA,  vat.  JErrem^ 
^ultii  (£rrembault*s  Al8tromeria).-< — Ama- 
ryllidacea)  §  Alstromerieffi)L-*-A  herbaceous 
plant,  with  tuberous  roots,  smooth  stems, 
growing  about  eighteen  inches  high,  furnished 
with  lance-shaped  gLiucous  leaves  ;  the  flow- 
ers, which  grow  several  together,  are  arranged 
like  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  they 
ire  large,  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter, 
nearly  white^  with  the  interior  painted  of  a 
ilelicate  rose  colour,  and  beautifully  spotted 
and  streaked  with  purple,  each  division  sUghtly 
tipped  with  green.  A  Belgian  hybrid.  In* 
troduced  before  1840.  Flowers  in  August 
and  September.  Culture.-^^RoqmTes  a  frame 
or  greenhouse  ;  sandy  loam  i  propagated  by 
division  oi  the  plant. 

PoBTULACA  Tbellusonii,  Lindley  (Thel- 
luson^s  Portulaca)^ — Portulacess. — A  small 
annual  (or  biennial)  plant,  with  deep  pink 
branching  stemfs  a  foot  or  more  high,  bearing 
a  few  alternate  fleshy  nearly  cylindrical  leaves, 
having  in  the  axils  a  tuft  of  white  filamentous 
hairs ;  the  flowers  come  one  or  more  at  the 
apex  of  the  branches,  and  consist  of  ^\q  ovate 
obtuse  concave  petals,  forming  a  blossom 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bril- 
liant crimson  colour.  Probably  a  native  of 
America.  Introduced  in  1839,  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Also  Stalled  P.  ffrandtflora 
rutila  (Lindley).  Culture,  —  Half-li»rdy, 
that  is,  should  be  grown  in  pots,  or  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  summer  planted  out  in  a 
dry  «'arm  corner ;  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  pro* 


pagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  also  by  the 
fleshy  leaves,  which,  if  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
soil  when  they  have  fallen  off,  soon  take  root. 

Habranthus  HBSPERiua,  var.  advena 
(strange  western  Habranth). — Amaryllidace» 
§  AmarylleiB. — A  small  bulb  with  glaucous 
channelled  strap-shaped  leaves  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches 
high,  crowned  with  from  two  to  six  largish 
flowers,  which  are  trun^t-shaped,  composed 
of  six  segments,  of  a  red  colour  uffwards,  but 
yellowish  green  at  the  base.  A  native  of 
Chili,  in  dry  places.  Introduced  in  1807. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Known  also  as 
ArnaryUU  advena  (Ker).  Culture^ — Nearly 
hardj  ;  requires  a  hot  dry  place,  sandy  loam, 
plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and  perfect 
rest  afterwards ;  propagated  by  ofiuets  or  seeds. 

GxNTiANA  YERKA,  LintUBus  (spring*  Gen- 
tian).— Gentianace»  §  Gentianes. — A  little 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  with  short 
trailing  stems,  clothed  with  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  and  bearing  large  solitary  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  have  a 
tube  nearly  an  inch  long,  surmounted  by  a 
sprejiding  border  cut  into  five  segments,  of  a 
brilliant  blue  colour..  Native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  also  of  Wales  and  Ireland. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture.  — 
Hardy  ;  requires  a  moist  fibrous  loam  in  not 
too  exposed  a  situation  ;  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots  early  in  autunus  or  by  seed. 

HippBASTRUM  STTLOSVM,  Hevbert  (long- 
styled  Hippeastrum). — ^Amarylkdaeese  §  Ama- 
ryllesBk — ^A  bulbous  plant  with  long  strap* 
shaped  glossy  leaves  and  a  stout  flower-stem, 
bearing  two  or  more  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the 
flowers  have  a  short  twisted  greenish  tubes 
and  are  divided  into  six  segments  of  a  dull 
coppery  flesh  colour.  A  native  of  Brazil,  near 
Maranham.  Intnxluoed  in  1821.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Known  also  by  the  name  of 
AmaryllU  rnaranensia  (Ker).  cW^tir6.«— Re* 
quires  a  stove  ;  rich  loam,  perfect  drainages 
and  rest  when  dormant ;  propagated  by  off« 
sets  or  seeds. 

Hippeastrum  BS,QiviA^Hewhert{^\^  Queen's 
Hippeastrum). — ^Amaryllidacee  §  Amarylles^ 
— A  bulbous  plant  with  green  strap-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  stout  flower-stem  bearing  three 
or  more  flowers  on  the  top ;  the  flowers  are 
tubed,  three  inches  or  more  long,  divided  into 
six  segments,  funnel-shaped,  scarlet,  with  a 
green  star  at  the  base.  Said  to  be  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Introduced  in  172d« 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Also  known  at 
Amaryllis  regince  (Linnaeus).  CuUure*-^^ 
Requires  a  stove  ;  strong  loam,  good  drain* 
age,  and  perfect  rest  in  winter ;  propagated 
by  offsets  and  seeds. 

Marcetia  decussata,  De  CandoUe(cro88^ 
leaved  Marcetia), — Melastomaceas   §  Melas- 
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«OBnect«d  with  Horticultural  literature,  inu- 
much  as  raanj  subjectBcan  only  be  explained 
with  the  aid  or  such  illustrations.  Notwith- 
■tanding,  therefore,  tint  fairy  tnlea  and  gar- 
doriiiig  have  but  iitlle  in  common,  we  gladly 


devote  a  few  pages  to  Mrs.  Hall's  deliglitfrf 
volame,  teeming,  as  it  does,  with  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  wood-en g ravings,  ererj 
one  of  which  is  a  gem,  both  in  design  and 
execution. 


HT  would  be  a  curious  inquiiy  how  the 
J  of  [illing  the  ground  commenced  1  by  what 
1  steps  it  advanced,  and  whether  the  art  of 
'  gardening  ever  did,  in  the  olden  days,  be- 
come B  profession,  or  merely  by  degrees 
fell  into  the  baiidj  of  the  induatrious,  while  tiie 
idle  went  back  into  ignornnce.  Gardening,  it 
IS  certain,  ought  never  to  have  been  a  science 
confined  to  a  class  ;  every  man  ought  to  have 
been  taught  the  best  mcnns  of  working  the 
ground  for  the  production  of  crops,  as  surely 
as  he  wns  taught  to  speak  ;  and  we  maintain 
now,  that  it  should  form  one  of  the  earliest 
lessons  that  should  be  instilled  into  the  njind 
of  a  youth.  There  ia  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  we  should  be  thrown  upon  the  earth- 
for  our  resources,  bo  that  we  ought  to  know 
how  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  we  should  he 
early  made  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of 
»|ipljing  our  lubour  profitably.  It  was  one 
of  the  moat  mialsken  notions  in  the  world, 
that  a  man  should  be  brought  up  to  any  kind 
of  ocM^npation,  without  knowing  how  to  act 
ap  to  the  great  lesson  tsuRht  mankind,  that 
he  should  lire  upon  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth. 
But  all  ideas  of  education  have  been  at  times 
eancoDtrnted  in  the  mere  notions  of  children 
talking  after  the  manner  of  their  parents,  and 
doing  any  kind  of  drudgery,  rather  than  the 
most  importAnt  of  all  practical  lessons,  the 
best  mode  of  treating  the  earth  that  is  to 
provide  our  food.  Gardening  has  for  many 
years  been  called  a  profession )  there  have 


been  hundreds  attain  Eome  degree  of  notoriety 
for  the  management  of  the  ground,  and  the 
cultivation  of  it  to  advantage.  There  are 
hundi'eds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millioDs,  wb<^ 
if  they  were  turned  loose  on  the  finest  traet 
of  land  in  the  world,  would  be  so  thoroughtf 
ignorant  of  even  the  first  principles  of  tilt 
age,  as  to  render  the  ground  worthless  is 
tliera  for  every  thing  beyond  the  wild  fruiti 
and  vegetables  that  might  be  picked  up  fron 
ila  surface.  Thia  should  not  be;  we  muntaiu 
that  every  school,  from  those  to  which  iafiuti 
are  first  sent,  to  tliose  conferring  the  highest 
degrees,  should  enforce  at  least  eo  mnch  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  gardening  as  might 
enable  a  man  to  till  the  earth, — to  sow,  reap, 
plant,  gather,  and  do  the  ordinary  work  of  ■ 
gardener.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  art 
to  the  best  use  of  artificial  means  mftj  do  90, 
but  they  should  all  know  how  to  grow  hardy 
vegetables,  as  clearly  and  oa  plainly  as  they 
know  how  to  talk.  The  publication  of  Abo- 
cromhie's  "  Own  Gardener"  was  the  result  of 
a  happy  thought,  and  it  has  done  more  M 
teach  men  thaa  all  the  other  works  and  otbtf 
means  combined.  Xhe  eetaUishment  of  a 
G^^ener's  Gazette,  in  1837,  foUowad  vp  the 
design  in  good  earnest ;  and  now,  the  mi? 
works  that  issue  from  the  presi^  in  all  ahapea, 
of  all  sizes  and  prices,  are  carrying  aU  befon 
theiH  in  Hie  design  of  teaching  all  in«i  ga^ 
dening.  There  must  be  no  mystery  in  thest 
plaui  and  homely  duties;  when  a  boy  is  oU 
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enough  to  reason,  be  must  be  made  to  under- 
Btand  digging,  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping, 
and  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  farming  and 
gardening,  whether  be  be  designed  for  anj 
particular  line  of  life  or  otherwise.  Every 
man  ought  to  know  it,  the  better  to  fit  him  for 
6Tery  grade  of  life  up  to  the  legislator,  whose 
very  qualification  is  that  he  shall  possess  land 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  if  he  knows  not  how 
to  manage  it,  he  will  be  a  poor  legislator  on 
subjects  that  affect  the  landed  interest,  and 
all  the  labourers  upon  it.  The  man  who  can 
turn  up  a  rod  of  ground,  sow  it  well,  manage 
it  well,  and  even  reap  it  and  thrash  the  pro- 
duce, is  the  best  man  for  any  situation  in  life, 
for  be  alone  can  duly  appreciate  the  bread  be 
eats,  the  vegetables  that  be  consumes,  and  the 
meat  which  has  fed  from  the  pvoduce  of  the 
land.  There  must  henceforth  be  a  general 
education  in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of 
gardening.  It  is  adopted  at  many  schools; 
adults  are  rapidly  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  art  or  science;  thousands  of  florists 
greatly  excel  professional  gardeners  in  the 
production  of  first-rate  flowers,  and  these,  be 
tt  remembered,  have  for  the  most  part  learned 
it  after  everything  else,  after  they  had  per- 
fected  themselves  in  their  own  trade  or  call- 
ing ;  and  if  these  can  succeed  after  imbibing 
the  many  prejudices-  which  are  inseparable 
Hrom  mechanical  and  artistic  knowledge,  how 
much  more  successful  would  they  have  been, 
bad  the  first  principles  beea  taught  them 
while  at  school,  or  even  while  under  their 
parents*  roof  I  There  are  innumerable  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  early  education  in  gai'den- 
ing.  Tena  of  thousands  of  emigrants  have 
been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  finest 
opportunities,  because  they  did  not  under- 
itend  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  land  ;  and 
in  our  own  country,  until  recently,  that  is, 
the  last  half  century,  our  cottage  gardens 
were  for  the  most  part  neglected  from  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  knowledge  necessary  foK  the 
proper  application  of  the  labour  at  commsind. 
We  would  have,  as  the  late  King  George  III. 
Mid^  ''  Every  man  able  to  read  his  Bible ;" 
but  we  would  also  have  every  man  able  to 
&iiltiv]ate  his  garden,  that  his  children,  aathey 
^row  up,  should  have  the  same  knowledge, 
and  be  enabled  to  act  usefully  almost  as  soon 
M  they  have  done  lisping,  from  tlie  mere 
SJcample  of  their  parents.  There  is  nothing 
La  gardening  that  a  very  common  man  may 
aot  learn  very  soon.  Thousands  of  our  yery 
biest  gardeners,  and  writers  on  gardening,  are 
yr  were  amateurs.  Many  of  the  principal 
(suraerymen  and  florists  by  profession  were 
:>«it  amateurs  ;  many  of  them  brought  up  to, 
and  pursued,  other  oiliings,  but  have  followed 
l^ardening  because  there  was  more  profit 
attached  to  it^  and  because  they  had  been 


victimized  in  their  purchases  of  garden  pro- 
duce by  others,  who  made  a  great  mystery  of 
nothing.  There  is  not  in  the  wide  range  of 
human  attainments  anything  more  useful  to 
man  than  the  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  and  the  management  of  the  animals 
that  live  upon  it ;  nor  more  useful  to  woman 
than  the  art  of  appropriating  and  cooking  the 
produce.  The  neglect  in  young  women's 
education,,  of  that  essential  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  household  work  which  must  be 
done,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
ignorance  of  young  men  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ground,  so  as  to  bring  fiorth  its 
I'ruits.^  The  mistaken  notion  that  both  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  are  sure  not  to 
want  it,  is  almost  unpardonable.  No  ludy  so 
fit  to  command  respect  as  her  whose  know- 
ledge of  what  she  orders  to  be  done,  enables 
her  to  order  nothing  inconsistent ;.  non  caa 
any  man  be  so  fitted  for  all  the  situations  of 
life  as  him  who  from  practical  experience 
can  tell  what  the  ground  ought  to  produce,, 
and  how  it  may  be  best  made  to  pro<iuce  it.. 
It  is  a  pitiable  truth,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
higher  classes  of  females  as  to  household 
affairs  lays  them  open  to  the  grossest  im^ 
positions ;  while  many,  gentlemen  are  scarcely 
more  fi}rtunate  with  regard  =  to  their  garden 
establishments.  One-half  the  gardeners  in 
place  were  never  brought  up  to  the  buainesa 
or  profession,,  but  have  taken  to  it  naturally ; 
and  these  men,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  th» 
profession,  are  sometimes  valuable  servants,, 
while  others,  with  double  the  advantages,,  are 
comparatively  useless ;  hence  the  necessity,  or 
at  any  rate  the  advantage,  of  gentlemen  making^ 
themselves  acquainted  with  gardening  matters, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  their 
own  establishments  are  proncrly  and  not 
too  expensively  managed.  All  we  have  to 
do  here,  however,  is  to  enforce  the  neces-^ 
sity  of  teaching  every  schoolboy  the  rudi-. 
ments  of  farming  and  gardening,,  and  make 
him  practise  the  ordinary  operations  of  both.. 
Let  it  be  previous  to,  or  simultaneous  with, 
his  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writ- 
ing. If  when  he  has  done  his  education  he 
be  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  he  will  trea-* 
sure  his  knowledge  of  mother  earth  and  her 
capabilities  ;  if  he  be  destined  for  labour,  be* 
has  the  most  useful  at  his  finger  ends-;  if  for 
a  tradesman,  he  is  none  the  worse  for  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  y  while  iH  be  be 
able  to  keep  up  an  establishment,  and  employ 
men  to  labour  in  his  fields  or  gardens,  he  will 
be  able<  to  see  whether  justice  is  done  to  his 
land  and  to  himself.  To  carry  out  this  object^ 
some  acknowledged  scho<ri-book  should  be 
adopted,  or,  if  you  please,  have  as  many  gar- 
dening books  as  there  are  different  speUing 
books ;  let  all  who  fancy  they  can.  do  some-^ 
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thing  for  the  guidance  of  youth  do  it  at  once. 
Let  every  preparatory  school  have  its  spelling 
book,  or  its  additions  or  supplements  to 
ordinary  spelling  books,  to  be  placed  in  the 
hand  of  a  child  as  soon  as  he  is  advanced  far 
enough  to  comprehend  the  words  to  be  spelled 
and  explained.  Let  the  operation  of  digging 
be  performed  before  the  whole  school  on  par- 
ticular days ;  let  those  who  are  old  enough  be 
allowed  to  assist,  and  be  taught  how  to  do  it 
properly.  .  Let  them  be  examined  in  classes 
upon  the  subject  of  the  various  operations, 
and  all  the  general  principles  on  which  such 
operations  are  founded.  They  will  turn  out 
better  men  for  every  station  in  life,  from  their 
well  grounded  knowledge  as  to  the  leading 
operations  in  the  management  of  the  ground. 
It  is  a  humiliating  thing  to  find  even  our 
senators  presuming  to  enact  laws  that  shall 
affect  land,  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers, 
yet  totally  ignorant  of  the  relative  condition 
of  any  one  of  them — wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  one,  the  duties  to  be  observed  by  another, 
the  condition  of  the  third,  or  the  privileges  of 
the  fourth.     Common  sense  tells  us  that  he 


who  knows  nothing  of  labour  should  be  mute 
when  the  question  of  labour  and  its  rights 
is  discussed ;  he  who  is  ignorant  of  what 
can  be  done  with  land,  and  how  it  can  be 
made  the  best  of,  should  be  decently  sileot 
when  subjects  wholly  dependent  on  them  are 
under  consideration.  Yet  we  have  men  ffling 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  confessing  their 
utter  ignorance  of  those  duties,  and  of  that 
useful  knowledge  which  they  should  have 
learned  with  their  first  lessons;  smiHng*  ia 
fact,  at  their  own  want  of  information,  and 
glorying  that  they  know  nothing  of  menial 
work.  Truly,  the  roan  of  the  people,  ti&en 
from  the  plough-tail  to  govern,  was  a  noble, 
compared  with  the  superficial  upstarts  that 
legislate  for  the  working  dasses^  withoot 
knowing  any  of  the  facts  upon  which  alone 
just  legislation  can  be  based.  Let  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture,  plain,  practical,  and 
useful  agriculture  and  horticulture,  withoot 
any  of  the  mysteries  and  theories  with  whidi 
scientific  blockheads  have  surrounded  them,  be 
the  youths'  early  and  well-grounded  lessofH^ 
and  they  will  be  better  and  more  asefol  men 
for  their  attainment. 
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Alstrokeria  atjrea,  Oraham  (golden- 
flowered  Alstromcri  a). — AmaryllidacesB  §  Al- 
stromerieas. — A  tuberous-rooted  plant  with 
annual  stems,  rising  three  feet  high,  furnished 
with  twisted  smooth  leaves,  and  crowned  by  a 
cluster  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  largish  flowers, 
which  are  composed  of  six  upright  segment^ 
spreading  at  top,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
the  two  uppermost  streaked  with  red.  A 
native  of  the  inland  of  Chiloe,  and  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Chili.  Introduced  in  1831  (?). 
Flowers  in  July  and  August.  Culture, — 
Hardy,  suceeeding  well  in  free  l5am  ;  propit- 
gated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  seeds, 
which  are  ripened  abundantly. 

Alstromekia  Rjemantha,  var,  Simsiana 
(Sims's  blood-flowered  Alstromeria). — Aroa- 
ryllidacesd  §  Alstromeriese.  —  A  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems,  rising  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  bearing  smooth  leaves 
edged  wirh  hairs,  and  terminated  by  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  flowers,  each  of  six  segments, 
two  of  which  are  much  shorter  than  the 
others  ;  the  general  colour  is  bright  red,  with 
yellow  and  red  patches.  A  native  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September.  Generally  known 
as  Aktrbmeria  pulchella  (Sims).  Culture* — 
Hardy,  requiriag  little  or  no  protection  in 
winter ;  light  loam  ;  propagates  readily  by 
division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 

Galeandra  Devoniaxa,  Lindlej^ {Duke  of 
Devonshire's  Galeandra). — Orcfaidaceae  J  Van- 
dtss-SarcanthtdsQ. — ^An  epiphytal  plant  with 


an  erect  stem,  attaining  two  or  three  ft-et  high, 
and  furnished  with  a  few  alternate  lance-sliaped 
leaves,  bearing  at  the  top  a  few  singular  blos- 
soms, of  which  the  sepals  and  petals  an 
nearly  uniform,  lance-shaped,  of  a  brownish 
green  colour,  and  bent  back,  and  the  lip  large 
and  prominent,  ovate  and  crenulated,  white 
marked  by  pink  longitudinal  and  traiuiverse 
lines  ;  the  lip  is  prolonged  behind  into  a  spm. 
A  native  of  South  America,  on  the  bankis  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Amaaoa 
river.  Introduced  in  1839.  Flowers  frooi 
May  to  August.  Cultute,  —  Requires  a 
stove,  and  to  be  potted  among  turfy  peat 
and  cliarcoal  ;  propagated  by  dividiug  the 
plant 

Epaohts  impressa,  Carant220t  (pitted  Cpa- 
cris). — Epacndaceas  §  Kpacreae. — ^A  small  and 
slender  shrub,  flowering  when  a  foot  or  so  in 
height,  but  growing  five  or  six  feet,~'or  more ; 
the  long  slender  branches  thickly  scattered 
over  with   narrow  lance-shaped  rigid  learef^ 
and  for  a  great  part  of  their  length,  when  a 
year    old,    furni»hed    thickly   with    pend«it 
tubular  pink  flowers,  cut  at  the  end  into  five 
spreading  segments  ;   these  flowers   grow — 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  two  together — 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     A  natire  of 
New    South  Wales.      Introduced  in    1824. 
Flowers  from  March  to   May.     Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  (the  tops  of  young  shoots) 
planted  in  sand  under  bell  glasses,  and  set  in 
a  very  slight  heat. 
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Zephtbanthbs  Atamasco^  Herbert  (Ata- 
masoo  lily). — ^AmaryUidacetie  §  Amaryllee. — 
A  small  bulbous  plant,  with  narrow  strap- 
ihaped  leaves,  and  a  stem  about  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  supporting  a  large  solitary  flower, 
nrhich  is  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  of  six  seg- 
ments, red  at  first,  but  white  when  fully  ex- 
[Muided.  A  native  'of  North  Ameriea,  in 
Matures  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Intro- 
luced  in  1629.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
This  is  the  AmaryUis  Atainasco  (Linnseus). 
Culture. — Hardy ;  requires  a  sandy  loam, 
I^Dod  drainage,  and  perfect  rest  in  winter; 
propagated  by  offsets,  or  seeds. 

Crassula  r«ACT£A«  Alton  (milk-ooloured 
SrasAula)* — Crassulaoeas  §  Crassule».  —  A 
Hiccttlent  shrubby  plant,  rising  a  foot  or  more 
ligh,  much-branched,  with  opposite  ovate 
leshy  leaves,  dotted  with  white  on  the  upper 
tide  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  dense 
panicles  of  starry  white  flowers^  composed  of 
ive  sharp  segments*  A  native  of  the  Cape  of 
3ood  Hope.  Introduced  in  1774.  Flowers 
n  September  and  October.  Culture. — Re- 
[uires  a  greenhoase ;.  loam  and  lime-rubbish ; 
[>erfect  drainage,  and  little  water  in  winter  $ 
propagated  by  cuttingSi  somewhat  drwd  be- 
fore they  are  potted. 

Alstbouerla  FEREOBmA*  vaif,  Errem^ 
^fdtii  (Errembault*8  AUtromer]a).-i — Ama- 
ryllidaces  §  Alstrdmerieffi)^ — A  herbaceous 
plant,  with  tuberous  roots,  smooth  stems, 
jawing  about  eighteen  inches  high,  furnished 
Hfith  lance-shaped  gLiucous  leaves  ;  the  flow- 
^iT%  which  grow  several  together,  are  arranged 
like  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  they 
sre  large,  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter, 
nearly  white^  with  the  interior  painted  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour,  and  beautifully  spotted 
and  streaked  with  purple,  each  division  slightly 
tipped  with  green.  A  Belgian  hybrid.  In* 
troduced  before  1840.  Flowers  in  August 
and  September.  CW/t«rtf.-^Requires  a  frame 
or  greenhouse  ;  sandy  loam  ;  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant. 

PoKTDLACA  Tbkxxusonii,  lAndley  (Thel- 
luson^s  Portulaca^ — Fortulace».  —  A  small 
annual  (or  biennial)  plant,  with  deep  pink 
branching  stems,  a  foot  or  more  high,  bearing 
a  few  alternate  fleshy  nearly  cylindrical  leaves, 
having  in  the  axils  a  tuft  of  white  filamentous 
hairs ;  the  flowers  come  one  or  more  at  the 
apex  of  the  branches,  and  consist  of  five  ovate 
obtuse  concave  petals,  forming  a  blossom 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bril- 
liant crimson  colour.  Probably  a  native  of 
America.  Introduced  in  1839,  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Also  called  P.  grcmdfflora 
rutUa  (Lindley).  Culture.  —  Half- hardy, 
that  is,  should  be  grown  in  pots,  or  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  summer  planted  out  in  a 
dry  norm  eorner ;  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  pro- 


pagated by  cuttings  or  seeds^  and  also  by  the 
fleshy  leaves,  which,  if  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
soil  when  they  have  fallen  off,  soon  take  root. 

Habranthds  hesperius,  var.  advena 
(strange  western  Habranth). — Amaryllidaoeaa 
§  AmarylleiB. — A  small  bulb  with  glaucous 
channelled  strap-shaped  leaves  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches 
high,  crowned  with  from  two  to  six  largish 
flowers,  which  are  trumpet-shaped,  composed 
of  six  segments,  of  a  red  colour  upwards,  but 
yellowish  green  at  the  base.  A  native  of 
Chilif  in  diy  places.  Introduced  in  1807. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Known  also  as 
AmaryUis  advena  (Ker).  Culture^ — Nearly 
hurdj ;  requires  a  hot  dry  place,  sandy  loam> 
plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and  perfect 
rest  afterwards ;  propagated  by  o&ets  or  seeds^ 

GjENTiANA  VERNA,  Untuetui  (spnRf?  Gen- 
tian).— Grentianace»  §  Gentiane». — A  little 
evergreen  herbaceous  perennial,  with  short 
trailing  stems,  clothed  with  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  and  bearing  large  solitary  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  have  a 
tube  nearly  an  inch  long,  surmounted  by  a 
spreading  border  cut  into  five  segments,  of  a 
brilliant  blue  colour^  Kative  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  also  of  Wales  and  Ireland. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Culture.  — 
Hardy  ;  requires  a  moist  fibrous  loam  in  not 
too  exposed  a  situation ;  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots  early  in  autumn^  or  by  seed. 

HippEASTRUM  sTTLOSiJM,  Hei^}ert  (long« 
styled  Hippeastrum). — ^AmaryUidaeesB  §  Ama- 
ryllesBk — ^A  bulbous  plant  with  long  strap* 
shaped  glosay  leaves  and  a  stout  flower-stem» 
bearing  two  or  more  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the 
flowers  have  a  short  twisted  greenish  tubes 
and  are  divided  into  six  segments  of  a  dull 
coppery  flesh  colour.  A  native  of  Brazil,  near 
Maranham.  Introduced  in  182 !•  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Known  also  by  the  name  of 
AmaryUU  maranensis  (Ker).  CuUure.-^^B^" 
quires  a  stove  ;  rioli  loam,  perfect  drainage^ 
and  rsst  when  dormant ;  propagated  by  off* 
sets  or  seeds. 

Hippeastrum  iLKQivag^  Herbert  (tlie  Queen^s 
Hippeastrum). — ^AmaryllidacesB  §  Ama^ylles^ 
— ^A  bulbous  plant  with  green  strap-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  stout  flower-stem  bearing  three 
or  more  flowers  on  the  top ;  the  flowers  are 
tubed,  three  inches  or  more  long,  divided  into 
six  segments^  funnel-shaped,  scarlet,  with  a 
green  star  at  the  base.  Said  to  be  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1725« 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Also  known  as 
Amaryllis  retina  (Linnsous).  Culture*-*^ 
Requires  a  stove  ;  strong  loam,  good  drain* 
age,  and  perfect  rest  in  winter ;  propagated 
by  offsets  and  seeds. 

Margetia  decussata,  De  CandoUe(cT09S^ 
leaved  Marcetia), — Melastomacene   §  Melas* 
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tomesB-Rhexiete. — A  small  erect  neat  sbmb, 
with  a  much-branched  stem,  opposite  small 
ovate  leaves  ranged  crosswise  on  the  stem, 
and  numerons  small  flowers  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  leave's,  rose-coloured^  having  four 
small  spreading  petals  of  an  ovate  laace- 
shaped  figure,  with  eight  projecting  stamens. 
A  native  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia, 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  Introduced  in 
1839.  Flowers  from  August  to  October. 
Also  called  Rkexia  decuasata  (Martius).  Ctd" 
tare. — ^Requires  a  warm  greenhouse  ;  light 
sandy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  in  slight 
heat. 

Triptilion  SPiNOSUif,  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
(spiny  Triptilion).  —  Astcrac;em  §  Labiati- 
floreas-Nassaviese.  —  A  beautiful  herbaceous 
plant,  with  numerous  slender  stems  growing 
two  feet  high,  with  small  scattered  leaves 
deeply  cut  into  linear  segments,  with  a  long 
stiff  spinous  point ;  the  stems  are  terminated 
by  a  crowded  corymb  of  small  flowers  of  five 
roipdish  oval  florets,  deep  blue,  so  enduring 
as  to  be  retained  long  after  they  are  gathered ; 
the  smaller  inner  lip  of  the  florets  is  pale  yel- 
low. A  native  of  Chili.  Introduced  in  1827. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture. — ^Re- 
quires a  cool  greenhouse,  or  dry  frame ;  should 
be  potted  after  flowering,  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

TROPiSOLUM  MOBITZIANUJI,  lAnk^  ^e, 
^Morita's  Indian  Cress)* — Tropseolacefe  §  Tro- 
{ueolesB. — ^A  pretty  climbing  plant,  with  large 
tuberous  roots,  long  slender  branching  stems, 
alternate  roundish  kidney  -  shaped  leaves, 
slightly  k>bed,  straight  along  the  base,  and 
peltate^  that  is,  with  footstalks  attached  behind^ 
tlie  flowers  grow  singly,  one  from  eaeh  axil 
on  long  stalks,  and  consist  of  a  ealyx^f  five 
ovate  lanceolate  yellowish  red  segments,  a 
corolla  of  five  wedge-shaped  fringed  orange- 
red  petals,  and  a  funnel-sbaped  spur  behind. 
A  native  of  Cumana.  Introduced  in  1839, 
Flowers  from  May  to  October.  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  light  loamy  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  slight  heat,  or  by  seeds. 
Succeeds  also^  in  a  warm  spot,  in  dry  soil,  in 
the  flower-garden,  during  summer. 

Odontoolossum  Rossn,  lAndley  (Ross's 
Tooth-tongue)^ — Orchidacesd  §  Yandess-Bras- 
aidsB. — ^A  handsome  small  epiphytal  plant, 
With  ovate  compressed  pseudo-bulbs,  from  the 
^p  of  which  arise  the  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  erect  flower-stem  bearing  two  or  three 
lowers ;  the  sepals  are  spreading  and  in- 
<curved,  lance-shaped,  greenish  brown,  hand- 
-ecmiely  banded  and  spotted  with  brown  ;  the 
|)etal8  are  white,  nearly  ovate,  and  blotched 
with  brown  at  the  base ;  the  lip  also  white, 
roundish,  and  undulated.  A  native  of  Mexico. 
Introduced  in  1838.  Flowers  in  August. 
£uUure^ — Requires  a  cool  stove,  and  may  be 


potted  or  planted  on  a  block  of  wood ;  piropa- 
gated  by  division  of  the  plant.  Suitable  te 
a  Wardian  case. 

Ctrtanthus  BTSIATU8,  Herbert  (striped- 
downed  Cyrtanthns). — AmaryllidfloeaB^  Juna- 
rylles. — ^A  bulbous  plant,  with  leaT«8  abost  a 
foot  in  length  and  half  an  inch  wide,  apeeUed 
with  red  below ;  the  flower^tem  ia  snriuauwted 
by  three  or  four  pendnloas  fuMiiel-Bliiiped 
flowers,  each  about  two  inches  and  a  half  loii^ 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  six  segments^  and  of 
a  red  colour  striped  with  yellow.  A  natiTe  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introdiieed  in 
1823  (?).  Flowers  in  July.  CWftwre.— Re- 
quires an  airy  dry  stove,  free  loam,  and  little 
or  no  water  after  the  leaves  die  down  ;  pro* 
pagated  by  offsets  or  seeds,  but  genemUjr  in- 
ported,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  keep. 

Ctrtanthub  angustifolius,  Wiiidemm 
(narrow-leaved  Cyrtanthus).^-Amaryllidi 
^  AmaryllesB. — ^A  bulbous-rooted  pkiBt^ 
long  strap-shaped  leaves  about  a  qaaiter  of  aa 
inch  wide,  red  at  the  base ;  the  flow«ar-6talk  is 
surmounted  by  four  or  five  flowers  drooping 
to  one  side ;  they  are  narrow  funnelHslia^w^ 
and  of  an  orange-red  colour,  divided  at  the 
mouth  into  six  segments.  A  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1774 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  ^itere.— Re- 
quires an  airy  dry  stove,  free  loam,  and  per- 
fect rest  after  the  leaves  decay ;  propagated 
by  offsets  and  seeds. 

Zephyranthba  LiNDLBrAKA,  ETtftert 
(Lindley^s  Zephyranth).  —  Amaryllidacea 
§  AmaryUesB. — A  small  bulbous  plants 
very  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  a 
about  three  inches  high,  with  one  flower  on 
the  t<f) ;  the  flower  is  funnel-shaped,  about 
aa  inch  long,  divided  into  six  segments,  of  a 
pale  rose  colour,  with  a  green  base.  A  aativa 
of  Mexica  Intix>duced  in  1825.  Flowers  in 
May.  Si^posed  to  be  the  Amar^liM  mtfiarfa 
(Humbdkit).  Culture, — ^Requires  a  greea- 
house,  light  sandy  loam,  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  in  the  growing  season,  and  perfect  rest 
in  winter;  propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds. 

Farkassia  Car6t.iiciama,  Mithaux  (Can>* 
lina  Grass  of  Parnassus). — HypericaoesB  §  £lo- 
desB. — ^A  herbaceous  per^inial,  with  a  taft  of 
leaves,  which  are  nearly  round,  about  an  ii 
and  a  half  across,  with  a  stalk  aboat  the 
length,  and  throwing  up  leafless  steins  nearly 
a  foot  high,  each  terminated  by  a  large  soIf- 
tary  flower,  which  is  about  an  iaek  acrosB^ 
composed  of  Ave  ovate  segments^  whiter 
strongly  veined  with  green.  A  aative  of 
bogs  in  North  Carolina.  Introduced  in  llM. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  (^Wtersi— ^Neariy 
hardy  ;  requires  a  boggy  soil,  and  si%ht  pio- 
tection  in  winter  ;  pi*opagated  by  divisioa  «f 
the  roots. 

Aquilbqia  glani>uix>sa,  FtsrAer  (glanda- 
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lar  Columbine). — Ranunculaeeie}  Hellebdreie. 
— A  beautitai  herbaceous  perennial,  growing 
fjtMn  afoot  toeighteen  inches  high,  with  a  tuft  of 
Tadical  roots  which  are  bitemate,  that  is  twice 
divided  into  three  ;  the  segments  are  roundish, 
deeply  lobed  ;  the  flowers^  whirh  grow  at  the 
top  of  the  stem,  are  large  and  drooping,  and 
consist  of  fire  oival  oblong  deep  blue  sepaJs  (in 
"rigotoos  specimens  measuring  four  inches 
across);  the  petals  are  white,  with  a  crooked 
spur  at  the  base,  and  bluntij  obovate  at  the  top. 
A  nativ^e  of  the  alpine  regiona  of  the  Altaia 
mountains.  Introduced  in  1822.  Flowers 
from  Maj  to  Julj.  Ciilture.r^liurdj ;  should 
be  sown  in  autamn,  and  when  eighteen  months 
ijld  removed  to  a  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould  ;  propagated  by  seeds,  and  division  of 
the  plant 

BoBBSLiJL  JUKCBA,  Zuccarini  (rushy 
braucfaed  Riisselia). —  Scrophulariacese  §  An- 
tirrhinidesB^heloueaa.  -^  A  showy  moch- 
branching  plant,  with  very  numerous  slender 
four^angied  stems  branching  in  whorls  ;  the 
strsag  shoots  grow  at  first  upwards,  but  as 
they  extend,  become  altogether  drooping,  in 
which  oonditioo  the  plant  is  generally  seen, 
ibrming  a  dense  mass  of  slender  drooping 
rush-like  sterna,  which  appear  ahnost  leafless^ 
mnd  at  the  proper  time  are  profusely  flowered; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  linear ;  the  flowers 
arc  tabular,  about  an  inch  long,  five  deft  at 
the  end,  and  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  A 
native  of  Mexico*  Introduced  in  1833 (?) 
Flowers  from  June  to  August.  Probably 
the  Ru9$eUa  gqtmetiformis  (Chamisso  and 
Schlechtendahl).  Cukure. — Eequires  a  cool 
stove  or  warm  greenhouse  ;  turfy  peat  soil ; 
{iropagated  by  cuttings  in  sand  in  a  slight 
hear. 

HiFPBAS7SUM  rsiTTACurciM,  HeThart{^9X' 
rot  Hippeastrum). — Amaryllidacefld  §  Ama* 
rylleae.— A  bulbous  phmt  with  long  strap* 
shaped  leaves  about  an  indi  and  a  half  wide, 
with  a  stovl  flower-stalk  bearing  two  flonrers 
St  the  summit,  which  are  slightly  tubular ; 
divided  inta  six  rather  spreading  segments, 
the  three  oateimoat  being  the  broadest  i  they 
are  green,  striped  and  edged  with  bright  red. 
A  native  of  Braadl.  Introduced  in  1816. 
Flowers  from  May  to  August  Known  also 
ss  Amarylim  fmttacina  (Ker).  Culture.-^ 
Reiyunmi  a  stove  ;  strong  loam,  and  good 
drainage,  and  careful  watering  in  winter.; 
propagated  by  offsets  or  seeds. 

HimsAaxBUM  solamdbifloruh,  Herhet't 
(Sohmdra-flowerred  Hippeastrum). — Amaryl- 
lidaeee»  ^  AmsryUese.^-— A  bulbous  plant  with 
hHig  strap-shaped  leaves  nearly  two  inches 
broad,  and  a  stout  flower  stem  rising  three 
feet  high,  supporting  a  few  large  flowers, 
(which  are  eight  inches  long)  tubular  with 
six  spireadiiig  segments^  of  a  yellowish  white 


colour  marked  with  green.  Native  of  South 
America.  Introduced  in  1820.  Flowers  in 
April.  Also  known  as  AmdnfUU  Solandt'W' 
fiora  (Lindley).  (7«i^f/f*e.**Requires  a  stove; 
strong  loam,  good  drainage,  and  careful 
watering  at  all  seasons  ;  propagated  by  ofikets 
or  seeds,  sporting  much  when  hybridised. 

ALSTROHEmA.     CARTOPHTLUBA,      JocqUtU 

(clove-scented  A^trikneria). — Amaryllidacem 
§  AlstromeriesB. — A  tuberous-rooted  plant, 
sending  up  scaly  stems  two  or  three  feet  high, 
furnished  with  a  few  large  flowers  at  the  top; 
barren  stems  are  also  thrown  up,  which  are 
furnished  with  narrow  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  composed  of  six  segments,  the  upper  ones 
much  the  largest,  crimson  tipped  with  white^ 
the  inner  one  being  white,  lined  and  speckled 
with  red.  A  native  of  Brazil*  Introduced 
in  1776.  Flowers  in  March  and  April,  or 
latfT.  Commonly  known  as  Alstrdmeria 
Ligtu^  from  having  been  so  figured  by  Curtis; 
but  not  the  plant  of  Feuillet.  Culture. — Re- 
quires to  be  grown  freely  in  heat,  and*  well 
rested  when  the  stalks  die  down  ;  light  sandy 
loam  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots»  or 
by  seeds. 

AxsTKOMERiA  Ti^E/QBisAySerbert  (foreign 
Alstromeria). — Amaryllidacen  }  Alstromerise. 
— A  tuberous  rooted  plant,  sending  up  annual 
stems  about  two  feet  high,  furnished  with 
scattered  fleshy  twisted  glaucous  leaves,  and 
bearing  a  few  large  flowers  at  the  summit; 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  trumpet-shaped^ 
composed  of  sixs^mesEts,  white  or  blush^ 
with  crimson  and  orange  blotches*  A  native 
of  Chili.  Introduced  in  1753.  Flowera  from 
June  to  September.  Known  also  by  the  name 
of  Alstromeria  pelegrina  (  FeuiUot).  Culture^ 
— Hardy«  in  a  dry  warm  situation  ;  free  loam 
and  leaf  mould  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots  and  by  seeds. 

Zephtrakthxs  TUBI8PATHA,  var,  hybrida 
(hybrid  tube-q>athed21ephyranlii).-^Amaryl- 
iidaoeiB  §  AmaryUee. — ^A  small  bulbous  plant 
with  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  a  stem 
of  six  or  eight  inches  high  supporting  a  large 
solitary  fUmev,  which  is  of  a  spreading  funnel- 
shape,  and  consists  of  six  segments,  of  a  pretty 
pink  colour.  A  hybrid  variety  raised  by  the 
Dean  of  Manchester  about  1833.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Also  known  as  Z.  Spofforth- 
tana  {L?ndley).  Culture. — ^Requires  a  greeur 
housei  sandy  loam,  and  perfect  rest  in  winter; 
propagated  by  onsets. 

GrfiTTi^jf  A.  SEPTE]qnp4,  Pallox  (seven-cleft 
flowered  .Gentian). : —  £lei4ianaoe8a  §  Qtnr 
tianqis. — ^An  herbaceous  pe;rennial  with  stems 
rising  nearly  a  foot  high,  tliiokly  furnished 
with  opposite  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  from  two  to  six  large  flowers,  which 
are  tubular,  about  two  inches  long,  divided  into 
from  five  jto  seven  segmeuts,  spreading  at  the 
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mouth,  where  thej  are  also  fringed ;  the 
colour  is  deep  blae.  A  native  of  the  Crimea, 
and  of  alpine  situations  thence  to  Persia. 
Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Culture. — Hardy;  requires  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  bog  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root. 

Senegio  POPULiPOLius,  De  Candolle  (pop- 
lar leaved  Senecio). — Ast^racese  §  Tubuli- 
fiorse-Senecionese.  —  A  half  shrubby  erect 
growing  plant  attaining  three  to  four  feet 
high^  clothed  with  close  white  wool,  and 
having  alternate  cordate-ovate,  angulated 
leaves,  covered  on  the  under  side  with  dense 
soft  white  wool.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
corymbose  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  large,  daisy-  like,  and  numerous  ;  the 
disk  is  purplish,  and  the  ray  white  tipped 
with  delicat'e  purple-lilac  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  Introduced  in  1780,  and 
probably  the  parent  of  many  of  our  half- 
shrubby  cultivated  Cinerarias.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September.  It  is  also  called  Cine' 
raria  popvli/oUa  (L'Heritier).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  or  frame  in  winter, 
grows  out-doors  in  summer  ;  light  rich  loam ; 
propagated  freely  by  cuttings  in  slight  heat. 

Epidekdbum  umbellatuh,  jS»/rar^z  (umbel- 
flowered  £pidendrum).--OrchidaceaD  §  £pi* 
dendreas-LsBliadsB. — A  small  epiphytal  plant, 
with  numerous  unbranched  stems,  alternate, 
distichous,  leathery,  oblong  leaves,  and  um- 
bels of  small  greenish  coloured  flowers  termi- 
nating the  stems  ;  these  flowers  are  of  a  waxy 
appearance,  not  very  showy,  and  scented,  but 
the  scent  is  hardly  agreeable.  A  native  of 
Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1793.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Called  also  E,  difforme 
( Jacquin),  and  probably  the  same  as  JS.  corymr 
bomm  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von).  Culture. — Requires 
a  moist  stove,  and  the  usual  treatment  of 
orchids  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Habranthus  Bagnoldianus,  Hei'bert 
(Mr.  Bagnold*s  Habrnnth). — Amaryllidacete 
§  Araaryllese. — A  bulbous  plant  with  large 
black  bulbs,  long  strap-shaped  glaucous  leaves, 
and  a  green  stem  rising  six  or  more  inches 
high,  crowned  by  about  six  Jai-ge  flowers, 
which  are  about  two  inches  long,  trumpet- 
shaped,  divided  into  six  segments,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  spotted  inside  with  red.  A  native  of 
Chili,  near  Coquimbo,  in  dry  gravelly  places. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in  October  and 
November.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy,  but  bet- 
ter kept  in  a  well  drained  pot ;  sandy  loam, 
plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  perfect 
rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  offsets  or 
seeds. 

GbNTIAXA  A8CLEPIADEA,  LiriTKBUS  (Asclc- 

pias-like  Gentian).  —  Gentianace®  §  Gren- 
tianeiB. — A  herbaceous  perennial  with  stems 
rising  neai'ly   eighteen  inches  high,  having 


opposite  pointed  somewhat  heart-«haped  lea^e^ 
and  a  dense  spike  of  large  flowers  at  top  ;  the 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  about  two  inch^  long; 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  five  segment^  and 
of  an  intensely  deep  blue  colour.  A  native  of 
Europe  in  moiat  shady  places.  latrodoced 
before  1629.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  prefers  a  nuMst  loamy  aoil 
in  a  sheltered  spot ;  propagated  by  divisioo  of 
the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  same  parts. 

Habbanthub  BESPEBias,  var.  tniniatuM 
(red- flowered  western  Habranth). — ^Ajuarjlr 
lidaceas  §  AmaryllesB. — A  small  bulbous  plant 
with  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stem  about 
eight  inches  high,  beaiing  from  two  to  five  or 
more  flowers  at  top ;  the  flowers  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  six  acute  segments,  trum- 
pet^haped,  and  of  a  brick-red  colour.  A 
native  of  Chili,  near  Valparaiso.  Introduced 
in  1832.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture* — ^Nearly 
hardy  ;  requires  a  liot  dry  place,  free  loam, 
abundant  moisture  while  growing,  and  com- 
plete rest  afterwards ;  propagated  by  oflfeeta 
or  seeds. 

Gentiana  kacrophtlla,  PaUae  (large- 
leaved  Gentian). — Gkutianacee  §  Geotianen. 
'— A  herbaceous  perennial  with  a  stem  nearly 
a  foot  high,  bearing  a  few  l<Hig  leaves  at  tlie 
summit ;  the  root  leaves  are  as'  long  as  the 
stem,  and  lanoe-shaped  ;  the  flowers  are 
crowded  into  a  dense  head  on  the  top  of  the 
stem,  tubular,  generally  with  four  short  spread- 
ing segments  of  an  intense  blue  colour  inside. 
Native  of  eastern  Siberia,  common  in  pas- 
tures. Introduced  in  1796.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  prefers  a  moist 
loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  division  of  tbe 
root. 

Lobelia  Cavanillesii,  Scemer  and 
Sckultes  (Cavanilles'  Lobelia). — Lobeliaoe« 
§  Lobelesd. — ^An  erect-growing  pbint,  with 
stems  attaining  four  feet  ill  height,  narrow 
lance-shaped  leaves  three  to  four  inches  long; 
and  flowers  produced  inngly  in  the  axils  on 
stalks  which  curve  •  downwards,  and  are  as 
long  as  the  leaves :  the  flowers  are  tubular, 
slit  along  the  upper  side,  and  two-lipped,  tbe 
upper  lip  consisting  of  two  acute  segments; 
the  lower  one  oblong  and  three- toothed  ;  thejr 
are  red  on  the  upper  side,  but  yellow  below 
and  within.  A  native  of  Mexico,  near  Aca- 
zambo.  Introduced  in  1625.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August  Alm>  eailed  Lobelia  permci^ 
folia  (Cavanilles,)  and  Siphocampyhu  CSs- 
vanillem  (garden  name).  Culture^ — Soitabie 
for  growing  in  pots  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse  ;  rich  loamy  ami; 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  gentle  heat. 

Genista  bracteolata.  Link  ^racemose 
Genista). — Fabaceas  (Leguminoss)  |  PapUio- 
nacese-Genisteae. — ^A  free^growing    shrubby 
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pinnfy  with  spreading  branches,  covered,  as 
vrell  as  the  leaves,  with  short  silkj  hairs ;  the 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  with  obovate  lance-shaped 
leaflets  ;  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes 
from  almost  every  lateral  branch,  yellow, 
butterfly-shaped,  and  very  sweet  scented.  A 
'native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  throughout  the  spring  months, 
often  in  winter.  Also  known  in  gardens  as 
Cytisus  rcicemostu  (garden  n  ame).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
plenty  of  pot-room;  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  gentle  heat. 

Habrakthus  hbsperios,  var.  pallidus 
(pale-flowered  western  Hubranth).  —  Ama- 
i-yllidacesB  §  Amaryllese. — A  small  bulbous 
plant,  with  glaucous,  blunt,  strap-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches 
high,  supporting  from  two  to  seven  flowers  on 
the  top  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  six  seg- 
ments, trumpet-shaped,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  pale  yellow,  sometimes  tinged 
'  with  red.  A  native  of  Chili,  near  Valparaiso, 
in  dry  gravelly  places.  Introduced  in  1821. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Also  known  as 
Amaryllis  advena  var.  cerina  (Lindley). 
Culture, — Nearly  hardy  ;  requires  a  hot  dry 
place,  free  loam,  plenty  of  water  while  grow- 
ing, and  complete  rest  afterwards ;  propa- 
gated by  offsets  or  seeds. 

Gemtiana  acaulis,  Idnnavs  (stemless 
Gentian,  or  Gentianella).  —  Gentianacece  § 
Gentianese. — A  dwarf  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  seldom  more  than  four  inches  high, 
with  broad  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves,  of 
a  deep  green  colour ;  the  flower  is  solitary, 
bell-shaped,  nearly  three  inches  long,  with 
the  top  spreading  in  five  broad  segments  of 
an  intense  blue  colour,  the  tube  of  a  paler 
colour,  with  dark  spots.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe.  Grown  by  Parkinson 
before  1629  ;  wrongly  said  to  be  indigenous 
in  Wales.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Cul- 
ture,— ^Perfectly  hardy ;  flourishing  best  in 
deep  moist  loam  ;  propagated  by  parting  its 
roots  in  autumn,  or  by  seed. 

;  Habranthus  vv^HSicoLOUf  Herbert  (change- 
able-flowered Habranth). — Amaryllidaceas  § 
Amaryllese. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
strap-shaped  leaves  a  foot  long  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stem  abcmt  six  inches 
high,  bearing  a  solitary  flower  about  two 
inches  long,  trumpet-shaped,  of  six  segments, 
white  tinged  with  pink  and  tipped  with  red. 
A  native  of  South  America.  Introduced  in 
1821.  Flowers  in  September.  Culture, — 
Nearly  hardy ;  requires  free  loam,  complete 
drainage,  plenty  of  water  whilst  growing,  and 
perfect  rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  offsets 
or  seeds. 

Pehiploca  graca,  IdntuBus  (Grecian 
Feriploca), — Asch-piadacesB  §  Periplocess  — 


A  woody  climbing  plant,  growing  to  ii  length 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  opposite  broadly- 
lanceolate  leaves,  about  three  inches  long ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  considerable 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  about  one  inch  across,  cut  in  five  seg- 
ments, hairy,  and  of  a  deep  dull  purple 
colour,  edged  with  green.  A  native  of  A^ia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Intro- 
duced in  1 597.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 
Culture. — Perfectly  hardy  ;  growing  freely 
in  common  soil ;  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
open  ground. 

Habranthus  Andersonianus,  Herbert 
(Anderson's  Habranth). — Aroaryllidacese  § 
Amarylless. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
narrow,  strap-shaped,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches  high,  bear- 
ing one  flower,  which  is  divided  into  six  seg- 
ments, drooping,  with  the  lowest  segments 
shortest,  varying  in  colour  from  that  of  gold 
to  copper,  and  streaked  more  or  less  with 
reddish  brown.  Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Culture. — Nearly  hardy;  requires  a 
loamy  soil,  good  drainage,  and  perfect  rest 
when  not  growing ;  propagated  by  offsets  or 
by  seed. 

Gentiana  saponaria,  Linmeus  (soap- 
wort  leaved  Gentian). — Gentianacese  §  Gren- 
tianese. — A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  stems 
above  a  foot  high,  and  opposite,  lance-shaped, 
strongly-nerved  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  being  crowded 
towards  the  tops  of  the  shoots  ;  they  are 
large,  barrel-shaped,  never  expanding,  more 
than  an  inch  long,  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour. 
A  native  of  North  America,  in  open  grassy 
places  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1776.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September.  Cultwe.  — 
Hardy  ;  requires  a  mixture  of  loam  and  bog, 
and  a  shady  situation;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root. 

Alstromeria  pereorina,  var,  ftore  alba 
(white  -  flowered  foreign  Alstromeria).  — 
Amaryllidacese  §  Alstromerieae. — A  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems  about  two 
feet  high,  bearing  scattered  fleshy  leaves, 
twisted  in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a 
few  large  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  six  segments,  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 
white,  with  green  markings.  A  seedling 
variety,  raised  in  England.  Culture, — Nearly 
hardy  ;  requires  slight  protection  from  frost ; 
free  light  loam,  and  careful  watering  when  in 
a  dormant  state  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  by  seeds,  which  sport  greatly. 

Alstromeria  pulchra,  Sims  (fair  Al- 
stromeria).— AmaryllidaceflB  §  Alstromerieae. 
— A  tuberous-rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems 
rising  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  bearing 
twisted  light  green  leave8>  and  two  or  three 
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mouth,  where  they  are  also  fringed  ;  the 
colour  is  deep  blae.  A  native  of  the  Cnmea, 
and  of  alpine  situations  thence  to  Persia. 
Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Culture, — Hardy;  requires  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  bog  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root. 

Senegio  POPULiFOLius,  Dc  Candolle  (pop- 
lar leaved  Senecio). — A8t^*acefB  §  Tubuli- 
fiorae-Senecionese.  —  A  half  shrubby  erect 
growing  plant  attaining  three  to  four  feet 
high»  clothed  with  close  white  wool,  and 
having  alternate  cordate-ovate,  angulated 
leaves,  covered  on  the  under  side  with  dense 
soft  white  wool.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
corymbose  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  large,  daisy*  like,  and  numerous  ;  the 
disk  is  purplish,  and  the  ray  white  tipped 
with  delicat'e  purple-lilac  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  Introduced  in  1780,  and 
probably  the  parent  of  many  of  our  half- 
shrubby  cultivated  Cinerarias.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September.  It  is  also  called  Cine- 
raria  populi/olia  (L'Heritier).  Cultwe, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  or  frame  in  winter, 
grows  out-doors  in  summer  ;  light  rich  loam ; 
propagated  freely  by  cuttings  in  slight  heat. 

Efidendbuh  umbellatuh,  jS»/t'ar^;z  (umbel- 
flowered  Epidendrum). — Orohidacem  $  £pi- 
dendrese-LasliadsB. — A  small  epiphytal  plant, 
with  numerous  unbranched  stems,  alternate, 
distichous,  leathery,  oblong  leaves,  and  um- 
bels of  small  greenish  coloured  flowers  termi- 
nating the  stems  ;  these  flowers  are  of  a  waxy 
appearance,  not  very  showy,  and  scented,  but 
the  scent  is  hardly  agreeable.  A  native  of 
Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1793.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Called  also  E,  difforma 
( Jacquin),  and  probably  the  same  as  E,  corymr 
homm  (Rui  z  and  Pa  von  ).  Culture, — Requ  ires 
a  moist  stove,  and  the  usual  treatment  of 
orchids  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Habranthus  Bagnoldianus,  Herbert 
(Mr.  Bagnold's  Habrnnth). — Amaryllidacese 
§  Amarylleas. — A  bulbous  plant  with  large 
black  bulbs,  long  strap^shaped  glaucous  leaves, 
and  a  green  stem  rising  six  or  more  inches 
high,  crowned  by  about  six  large  flowers, 
which  are  about  two  inches  long,  trumpet- 
shaped,  divided  into  six  segments,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  spotted  inside  with  red.  A  native  of 
Chili,  near  Coquirabo,  in  dry  gravelly  places. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in  October  and 
November.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy,  but  bet- 
ter kept  in  a  well  drained  pot ;  sandy  loam, 
plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  perfect 
rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  offsets  or 
seeds. 

Gentian  A  asclepiadea,  Llnneeus  (Ascle- 
pias-like  Gentian).  —  Gentianaceas  §  Gren- 
tianesd. — A  herbaceous  perennial  with  stems 
rising   nearly   eighteen  inches  high,  having 


opposite  pointed  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaven^ 
and  a  dense  spike  of  large  flowers  at  top  ;  the 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  about  two  inches  loog; 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  five  segment^  and 
of  an  intensely  deep  blue  colour.  A  native  <d 
Europe  in  moist  shady  places.  Introdooed 
before  1629.  Flowers  in  July  and  Angiist;. 
Culture, — Hardy  ;  prefers  a  moist  loamy  aoii 
in  a  sheltered  spot ;  propagated  by  divisioa  of 
the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  same  parts. 

Habbanthus  BB8PERIU8,  fNir.  mutiatus 
(red-flowered  western  Habranth). — Amaryl- 
lidacess  }  Amarylleas. — A  snoudl  bulbous  plant 
with  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves  abaut  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stem  about 
eight  inches  high,  bearing  from  two  to  fire  or 
more  flowers  at  top ;  the  flowers  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  six  acute  segmentSy  trum- 
pet-shaped, and  of  a  brick*red  colour.  A 
native  of  Chili,  near  Yalparaisa  Introdiieed 
in  1832.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — ^Ncsarly 
hardy  ;  requires  a  hot  dry  place,  free  loam, 
abundant  moisture  while  growing,  and  com- 
plete rest  afterwards ;  propagated  by  offsets 
or  seeds. 

Gentiana  macrophtlla,  Pallas  (large- 
leaved  Gentian). — Gentianaceae  %  Geatianent 
•-^A  herbaceous  perennial  with  a  stem  neariy 
a  foot  high,  bearing  a  few  long  leaves  at  thie 
summit ;  the  root  leaves  are  as'  long  aa  the 
stem,  and  lance-shaped ;  the  flowers  are 
crowded  into  a  dense  head  on  the  top  of  the 
stem,  tubular,  generally  with  four  short  spread- 
ing segments  of  an  intense  blue  colour  inside. 
Native  of  eastern  Siberia,  common  in  pas- 
tures. Introduced  in  1796.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  prefers  a  moist 
loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  division  of  tin 
root. 

Lobelia  Cavakillesii,  lUemer  and 
Sckultes  (Cavanilles*  Lobelia). — ^LobeliacesB 
§  LobelesB. — ^An  erect-growing  plant,  with 
stems  attaining  four  feet  ih  height,  narrow 
lance-shaped  leaves  three  to  four  inches  kmg', 
and  flowers  produced  singly  in  the  axiU  on 
stalks  which  curve  downwards,  and  are  as 
long  as  the  leaves :  the  flowers  are  tubolart 
slit  along  the  upper  side,  and  two-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  consisting  of  two  acute  segments, 
the  lower  one  oblong  and  three-toothed  ;  they 
are  red  on  the  upper  side,  but  yellow  beI<Mr 
and  within.  A  native  of  Mexico,  near  Aca- 
zambo.  Introduced  in  1625.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August.  Also  called  LdbeUa  pernei- 
/olia  (Cavanilles,)  and  Siphocampyhu  Ci- 
vaniUem  (garden  name).  diZ^ttre.— Suitable 
for  growing  in  pots  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse  ;  rich  loamy  soil; 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  gentle  heat 

Genista  bracteolata,  JLink  (racemose 
Genista). — Fabaceas  (Leguminosss)  §  Fapilto- 
nacese-Genistese. — ^A  free-growing    shrabby 
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plnnt",  with  spreading  branches,  covered,  as 
vrell  as  the  leaves,  with  short  silkj  hairs ;  the 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  with  obovate  lance-shaped 
leaHets  ;  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes 
from  almost  everj  lateral  branch,  yellow, 
butterfly-shaped,  and  very  sweet  scented.  A 
'native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  throughout  the  spring  months, 
often  in  winter.  Also  known  in  gardens  as 
Cytisus  rcLcemoms  (garden  name).  Culture, — 
Kequires  a  greenhouse ;  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
plenty  of  pot-room;  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  gentle  heat. 

Habranthtdts  hesperios,  var,  pallidus 
(pale-flowered  western  Habranth).  —  Ama- 
ryllidacesB  §  AmaryllesB. — A  small  bulbous 
plant,  with  glaucous,  blunt,  strap-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches 
high,  supporting  from  two  to  seven  flowers  on 
the  top  ;  tiie  flowers  are  large,  of  six  seg- 
ments, trumpet-shaped,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  pale  yellow,  sometimes  tinged 
'  v^ith  red.  A  native  of  Chili,  near  Valparaiso, 
in  dry  gravelly  places.  Introduced  in  1821. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Also  known  as 
Amaryllis  advena  var.  cerina  (Lindley). 
Culture, — Nearly  hardy  ;  requires  a  hot  dry 
place,  free  loam,  plenty  of  water  while  grow- 
ing, and  complete  rest  afterwards  ;  propa- 
gated by  ofl'sets  or  seeds. 

Gentiana  acaulis,  IdnfUBvs  (stemless 
Crentian,  or  Gentianella).  —  Gentianaceoe  § 
Gentianeae. — A  dwarf  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  seldom  more  than  four  inches  high, 
with  broad  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves,  of 
a  deep  green  colour ;  the  flower  is  solitary, 
bell-shnped,  nearly  three  inches  long,  with 
the  top  spreading  in  five  broad  segments  of 
an  intense  blue  colour,  the  tube  of  a  paler 
colour,  with  dark  spots.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe.  Grown  by  Parkinson 
before  1629  ;  wrongly  said  to  be  indigenous 
in  Wales.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Cul- 
ture,— ^Perfectly  hardy ;  flourishing  best  in 
deep  moist  loam  ;  propagated  by  parting  its 
roots  in  autumn,  or  by  seed. 

'  H  ABRANTUUS  YERSicoLO^Serbert  (change- 
able-flowered Habranth). — ^Amaryllidaceae  § 
AmaryllesB. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
strap-shaped  leaves  a  foot  long  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stem  about  six  inches 
high,  bearing  a  solitary  flower  about  two 
inches  long,  trumpet-shaped,  of  six  segments, 
white  tinged  with  pink  and  tipped  with  red. 
A  native  of  South  America.  Introduced  in 
1821.  Flowers  in  September.  Culture, — 
Nearly  hardy ;  requires  free  loam,  complete 
drainage,  plenty  of  water  whilst  growing,  and 
perfect  rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  oflsets 
or  seeds. 

Pekiploca  gkmcAj  lAnntBux  (Grecian 
Periploca). — AsclcpiadacesB  §  PeriplocesB  — 


A  woody  climbing  plant,  growing  to  k  length 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  opposite  broadly- 
lanceolate  leaves,  about  three  inches  long  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  considerable 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  about  one  inch  across,  cut  in  five  seg- 
ments, hairy,  and  of  a  deep  dull  purple 
colour,  edged  with  green.  A  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Intro- 
duced in  1 597.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 
Culture, — Perfectly  hardy  ;  growing  freely 
in  common  soil ;  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
open  ground. 

Habranthus  Andersonianus,  Herbert 
(Anderson's  Habranth). — Amaryllidacese  § 
Amaryllese. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
narrow,  strap-shaped,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches  high,  bear- 
ing one  fiower,  which  is  divided  into  six  seg- 
ments, drooping,  with  the  lowest  segments 
shortest,  varying  in  colour  from  that  of  gold 
to  copper,  and  streaked  more  or  less  with 
reddish  brown.  Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June.  Culture, — ^Neariy  hardy;  requires  a 
loamy  soil,  good  drainage,  and  perfect  rest 
when  not  growing ;  propagated  by  oflsets  or 
by  seed. 

Gentiana  saponaria,  LinntBvs  (soap- 
wort  leaved  Gentian). — Gentianacese  §  Gen- 
tianee. — A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  stems 
above  a  foot  high,  and  opposite,  lance-shaped, 
strongly-nerved  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  being  crowded 
towards  the  tops  of  the  shoots  ;  they  are 
large,  barrel-shaped,  never  expanding,  more 
than  an  inch  long,  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour. 
A  native  of  North  America,  in  open  grassy 
places  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1776.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September.  Culture.  — 
Hardy  ;  requires  a  mixture  of  loam  and  bog, 
and  a  shady  situation;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root. 

Alstr5meria  PERE6HINA,  var,  Jlore  alba 
(white  -  flowered  foreign  Alstromeria).  — 
Amaryllidacece  §  Alstromerieae. — A  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems  about  two 
feet  high,  bearing  scattered  fleshy  leaves, 
twisted  in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a 
few  large  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  six  segments,  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 
white,  with  green  markings.  A  seedling 
variety,  raised  in  England.  Culture, — Nearly 
hardy  ;  requires  slight  protection  from  frost ; 
free  light  loam,  and  careful  watering  when  in 
a  dormant  state  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  by  seeds,  which  sport  greatly. 

Alstromeria  pulchra,  Sims  (fair  Al- 
stromeria).— AmaryllidacesB  §  Alstromerieae. 
— A  tuberous-rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems 
rising  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  bearing 
twisted  light  green  leave8>  and  two  or  three 
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mouth,  where  they  are  also  fringed  ;  the 
colour  is  deep  blue.  A  native  of  the  Crimea, 
and  of  alpine  situations  thence  to  Persia. 
Introduced  in  1804.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  requires  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  bog  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root. 

Sbnecio  populifolius,  De  Candolle  (pop- 
lar leaved  Senecio). — Ast^aceas  §  Tubuli- 
fiorsB-SenecionesB.  —  A  half  shrubby  erect 
growing  plant  attaining  three  to  four  feet 
high^  clothed  with  close  white  wool,  and 
having  alternate  cordate-ovate,  angulated 
leaves,  covered  on  the  under  side  with  dense 
soft  white  wool.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
corymbose  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  large,  daisy-  like,  and  numerous  ;  the 
disk  is  purplish,  and  the  ray  white  tipped 
with  delicat'e  purple-lilac.  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  Introduced  in  1780,  and 
probably  the  parent  of  many  of  our  half- 
shrubby  cultivated  Cinerarias.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September.  It  is  also  called  Cine- 
raria populi/olia  (L'Heritier),  Ctdture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse  or  frame  in  winter, 
grows  out-doors  in  summer  ;  light  rich  loam ; 
propagated  freely  by  cuttings  in  slight  heat. 

Epidekdrum  UHBBLLA.TUM,  jS»/t'ar<z(umbel- 
flowered  £pidendrum).~OrchidaceaD  §  £pi- 
dendress-LaBliadsB. — A  small  epiphytal  plant, 
with  numerous  unbranched  stems,  alternate, 
distichous,  leathery,  oblong  leaves,  and  um- 
bels of  small  greenish  coloured  flowers  termi- 
nating the  stems  ;  these  flowers  are  of  a  waxy 
appearance,  not  very  showy,  and  scented,  but 
the  scent  is  hardly  agreeable.  A  native  of 
Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1793.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Called  also  E,  diffbrme 
( Jacquin),  and  probably  the  same  as  JS.  corym- 
bomm  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von  ).  Culture. — Requires 
a  moist  stove,  and  the  usual  treatment  of 
orchids  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plant. 

Habranthus  Bagnoldiakus,  Herbert 
(Mr.  Bagnold's  Habrnnth). — Amaryllidacese 
§  Amaryllese. — A  bulbous  plant  with  large 
black  buibs,  long  strap-shaped  glaucous  leaves, 
and  a  green  stem  rising  six  or  more  inches 
high,  crowned  by  about  six  large  flowers, 
which  are  about  two  inches  long,  trumpet- 
shaped,  divided  into  six  segments,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  spotted  inside  with  red.  A  native  of 
Chili,  near  Coquimbo,  in  dry  gravelly  places. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in  October  and 
November.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy,  but  bet- 
ter kept  in  a  well  drained  pot ;  sandy  loam, 
plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  perfect 
rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  offsets  or 
seeds. 

Gentiana  abglepiadea,  LinntBus  (Ascle- 
pias-like  Gentian).  —  Gentianaceie  §  Gen- 
tianesB. — A  herbaceous  perennial  with  stems 
rising   nearly  eighteen  inches  high,  having 


opposite  pointed  somewhat  heart-shaped  leBvmif 
and  a  dense  spike  of  large  flowers  at  top  ;  the 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  about  two  inches  langt 
divided  at  the  mouth  into  five  segroeat^,  and 
of  an  intensely  deep  bine  colour.  A  native  of 
Europe  in  moist  shady  places.  Litrodaoed 
before  1629.  Flowers  in  July  and  Aognst. 
Culture. — Hardy  ;  prefers  a  moist  lo»my  soil 
in  a  sheltered  spot ;  propagated  by  diviaioo  of 
the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  same  parts. 

Habranthus  HESPERias,  var.  mmiatta 
(red- flowered  western  Habranth). — AnuuTi- 
lidacesB  §  Amarylless. — A  small  bulboua  plant 
with  naiTow  strap-shaped  leaves  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stena  about 
eight  inches  high,  beaiing  from  two  to  Ave  or 
more  flowers  at  top ;  the  flowers  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  six  acute  segmenta,  trum- 
pet-shaped, and  of  a  brick-red  colour.  A 
native  of  Chili,  near  Valparaiso.  Introdveed 
in  1832.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — ^Nearly 
hardy  ;  requires  a  hot  dry  place,  free  loam, 
abundant  moisture  while  growing,  and  com- 
plete rest  afterwards ;  propagated  by  oflEheta 
or  seeds. 

Gentiama  MACROPBTi.ijk,  PoUot  (laiige- 
leaved  Gentian). — GrentianacesB  §  Geotianesb 
'— A  herbaceous  perennial  with  a  stem  nearly 
a  foot  high,  bearing  a  few  long  leaves  at  the 
summit ;  the  root  leaves  are  as'  long  as  the 
stem,  and  lance-shaped ;  the  flowers  are 
crowded  into  a  dense  head  on  the  top  of  the 
stem,  tubular,  generally  with  four  short  spread- 
ing segments  of  an  intense  blue  colour  inside. 
Native  of  eastern  Siberia,  common  in  pas- 
tures. Introduced  in  1796.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July.  Culture. — Hardy  ;  prefers  a  uhmA 
loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds»  or  division  of  the 
root. 

Lobelia  Cavanillesii,  Scemer  and 
Sckultes  (Cavanilles'  Lobelia). — LobeliaoesB 
§  Lobeleas. — An  erect-growing  plant,  with 
stems  attaining  four  feet  ih  height,  narrow 
lance-shaped  leaves  three  to  four  inches  kmg, 
and  flowers  produced  singly  in  the  axils  on 
stalks  which  curve  downwards^  and  are  as 
long  as  the  leaves :  the  flowers  are  tubular, 
slit  along  the  upper  side,  and  two-lipped,  tiie 
upper  lip  consisting  of  two  acute  segment^ 
the  lower  one  oblong  and  three-toothed  ;  they 
are  red  on  the  upper  side,  but  yellow  below 
and  within.  A  native  of  Mexico^  near  Aca- 
zambo.  Introduced  in  1625.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August.  Also  called  Lobelia  pernct* 
folia  (Cavanilles,)  and  Sipkocampyhu  Ca- 
vanilUm  (garden  name).  CW2tiir&— Suitable 
for  growing  in  pots  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse  ;  rich  loamy  smls 
propaguted  by  cuttings  in  gentle  heat. 

Genista  bracteolata.  Link  rracemose 
Genista). — Fabacess  (Leguminosie)  ^  FapOio- 
nacese-Genisteae. — ^A  free-growing    shrubby 
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plant,  with  spreading  branches,  covered,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  with  short  silky  hairs ;  the 
leaves  are  trifoliate,  with  obovate  lance-shaped 
leaflets  ;  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes 
from  almost  every  lateral  branch,  yellow, 
butterfly-shaped,  and  very  sweet  scented.  A 
'native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Introduced  in 
1823.  Flowers  throughout  the  spring  months, 
often  in  winter.  Also  known  in  gardens  as 
Cytisus  racemo9Us  (garden  n ame).  Culture, — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
plenty  of  pot- room;  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  gentle  heat. 

Habranthvs  h8Speiuos«  var.  pallidus 
(pale-flowered  western  Habranth).  —  Ama- 
ryllidacesB  §  Amarylleas. — A  small  bulbous 
plant,  with  glaucous,  blunt,  strap-shaped 
leaves,  and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches 
high,  supporting  from  two  to  seven  flowers  on 
the  top  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  of  six  seg- 
ments, trumpet-shaped,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  pale  yellow,  sometimes  tinged 
'  with  red.  A  native  of  Chili,  near  Valparaiso, 
in  dry  gravelly  places.  Introduced  in  1821. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Also  known  as 
AmaryUU  advena  var,  cerina  (Lindley). 
Culture, — Nearly  hardy  ;  requires  a  hot  dry 
place,  free  loam,  plenty  of  water  while  grow- 
ing, and  complete  rest  afler wards ;  propa- 
gated by  offsets  or  seeds. 

Gentiana  agaulis,  IdnruBvs  (stemless 
Grentian,  or  Gentianella).  —  Gentian aceie  § 
GrentianesB. — A  dwarf  evergreen  herbaceous 
perennial,  seldom  more  than  four  inches  high, 
with  broad  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves,  of 
a  lieep  green  colour ;  the  flower  is  solitary, 
bell-shaped,  nearly  three  inches  long,  with 
the  top  spreading  in  five  broad  segments  of 
an  intense  blue  colour,  the  tube  of  a  paler 
colour,  with  dark  spots.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe.  Grown  by  Parkinson 
before  1629  ;  wrongly  said  to  be  indigenous 
in  Wales.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Cut- 
ture, — ^Perfectly  hardy ;  flourishing  best  in 
deep  moist  loam  ;  propagated  by  parting  its 
roots  in  autumn,  or  by  seed. 

'  H  ABRANTUus  VERSICOLOR,  Herbert  (change- 
able-flowered Habranth). — ^Amaryllidaceae  § 
AmaryllesB. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
strap-shaped  leaves  a  foot  long  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  a  stem  about  six  inches 
high,  bearing  a  solitary  flower  about  two 
inches  long,  trumpet-shaped,  of  six  segments, 
white  tinged  with  pink  and  tipped  with  red. 
A  native  of  South  America.  Introduced  in 
1821.  Flowers  in  September.  Culture. — 
Kearly  hardy ;  requires  free  loam,  complete 
drainage,  plenty  of  water  whilst  growing,  and 
perfect  rest  afterwards  ;  propagated  by  oflsets 
or  seeds. 

Pehiploca  6R£CA,  lAfiTumtx  (Grecian 
Periploca). — AsclepiadacesB  §  PeriplocesB  — 


A  woody  climbing  plant,  growing  to  &  length 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  opposite  broadly- 
lanceolate  leaves,  about  three  inches  long  ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  considerable 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
are  about  one  inch  across,  cut  in  five  seg- 
ments, hairy,  and  of  a  deep  dull  purple 
colour,  edged  with  green.  A  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Intro- 
duced in  ]  597.  Flowers  in  July  and  August. 
Culture, — Perfectly  hardy  ;  growing  freely 
in  common  soil ;  propagated  by  layers  in  the 
open  ground. 

Habranthus  Andersoniakus,  Herbert 
(Anderson's  Habranth). — Amaryllidacese  § 
Amaryllese. — A  small  bulbous  plant,  with 
narrow,  strap-shaped,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  a  stem  rising  about  six  inches  high,  bear- 
ing one  fiower,  which  is  divided  into  six  seg- 
ments, drooping,  with  the  lowest  segments 
shortest,  varying  in  colour  from  that  of  gold 
to  copper,  and  streaked  more  or  less  with 
reddish  brown.  Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Introduced  in  1829.  Flowers  in  Mny  and 
June.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy;  requires  a 
loamy  soil,  good  drainage,  and  perfect  rest 
when  not  growing ;  propagated  by  oflsets  or 
by  seed. 

Gentiana  saponaria,  Idnn^evs  (soap- 
wort  leaved  Gentian). — Gentianacese  §  Gen- 
tianee. — A  herbaceous  perennial,  with  stems 
above  a  foot  high,  and  opposite,  lance-shaped, 
strongly-nerved  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  being  crowded 
towards  the  tops  of  the  shoots  ;  they  are 
large,  barrel-shaped,  never  expanding,  more 
than  an  inch  long,  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour. 
A  native  of  North  America,  in  open  grassy 
places  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1776.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September.  Culture.  — 
Hardy  ;  requires  a  mixture  of  loam  and  bog, 
and  a  shady  situation;  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root. 

Alstromeria  peregrina,  var,  flore  alba 
(white  -  flowered  foreign  Alstromeria).  — 
Amaryllidacese  §  Alstromerieae. — A  tuberous- 
rooted  plant,  with  annual  stems  about  two 
feet  high,  bearing  scattered  fleshy  leaves, 
twisted  in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a 
few  large  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are 
of  six  segments,  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 
white,  with  green  markings.  A  seedling 
variety,  raised  in  England.  Culture, — Nearly 
hardy  ;  requires  slight  protection  from  frost ; 
free  light  loam,  and  careful  watering  when  in 
a  dormant  state  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  by  seeds,  which  sport  greatly. 

Alstromeria  pulchra,  Sims  (fair  Al- 
stromeria).— AmaryllidacesB  §  Alstromerieae. 
— A  tuberous-rooted  plants  with  annual  stems 
rising  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  bearing 
twisted  light  green  leaves^  and  two  or  three 
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flowers  at  the  extremity ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  white,  with  green  and  red  tips,  and 
blotches  of  purple  and  jellow.  A  native  of 
shady  places  on  gravelly  hills  in  Chili.  In- 
troduced in  1822.  Flowers  from  June  to 
October.  Known  also  as  Ahiroineria  ti-i" 
colo7'  (Hooker),  and  AUirbmeria  Flos  Mar- 
tini  (Ker).  Culture, — Hardy  in  sheltered 
situations  ;  free  loam  ;  propagated  abundantly 
by  its  running  roots,  or  division  of  its  tubers. 

Hibiscus  splsmdens,  Graham  (splendid 
Hibiscus). — Malvaceas  §  Hibiscese. —  A  large- 
growing  shrubby  plant,  with  ascending 
branches  and  very  large  palmate  leaves  with 
three  or  Ave  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  borne 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  of  five  obovate  delicate 
rose-pink  petals,  and  freely  produced.  A  na- 
tive of  New  Holland.  Introduced  in  1828. 
Flowers  in  May.  Culture^ — Requires  a  warm 
greenhouse,  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Epidenorum  nutans,  Swartz  (nodding- 
flowered  Epidendrum). — Orchidacess  §  Epi- 
dendreas  -  Lseliadese. — A  moderately  strong- 
growing  epiphyte,  with  an  upright  stem, 
distichous  obtuse  oblong  leaves,  and  drooping 
racemes  of  highly  fragrant  flowers  fiom  the 
ends  of  the  stems  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
watery  green  colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  the 
sepals  oblong  lance-dhaped,  the  petals  linear 
liince-shaped,  and  the  lip  three-lobed,  with  a 
tubular  base.  A  native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced 
in  1793.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  CuU 
ture. — Requires  a  moist  stove,  turfy  peat  soil, 
and  to  be  potted  high  ;  propagated  by  divid- 
ing the  plant. 

SiPHOGAMPYLUS  IIEVOLUTU8,  Graham  (re- 
volute  Siphocampylus).— LobeliaceiBj  Lobe- 
leoe. — An  erect  sub-shrubby  plant,  not  much 
branched,  with  alternate  cordate  ovate  narrow 
pointed  dentate  leaves,  and  three  or  four 
flowers  growing  from  the  top  part  of  the 
stem ;  the  flowers  are  purplish  red,  tube- 
shnped,  divided  at  the  end  into  five  narrow 
reflexed  unequally  spreading  segments  showr 
ing  the  inside  of  a  yellowish  white.  A  native 
of  America,  but  the  locality  is  not  certainly 
known.  Introduced  in  1 838.  Flowers  from 
November  to  February.  Culture, — Requires 
a  warm  greenhouse ;  free  loan^  soil ;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  in  a  gentle  heat. 

COBYANTHES   MAGULATAt  Soohev  (spotted 

Coryanthes). — Orchidacesa  §  Vandese-iiaxilt 
laridae. — An  epiphytal  plant  with  elongated 
pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  top.  of  which  spring 
the  broadly  lance-.shaped  leaves,  and  horn 
their  base  proceeds  the  pendulous  i:aceme, 
bearing  two  or  three  large  and  singularly 
grotesque  looking  flowers,  whose  form  defies 
description ;  th'Q  sepals  and  petals  are  of  delir 
cftte  texture,  ochrey  yellow,  irregularly  spotted 
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with  dull  purple ;  the  lip  is  fleshy,  and  farms 
two  irregular  cups  connected  by  a  plaifced- 
like  stalk ;  the  colour  is  nearly  that  of  the 
sepals,  mixed  with  dark  blood-colour.  A  na- 
tive of  Demerara.  Introduced  in  1829. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture, — ^Re- 
quires a  hot  damp  stove ;  and  to  be  planted* 
in  an  open  basket  among  turfy  peat,  and  sas< 
pended  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the  plank 

Zephyranthss     tubispatha,     Serbert 
tube-spathed   Zephyranth).— Amaryllidacea 

Amarylleao. — A  small  bulbous  plant  with 
narrow  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  a  stem  six 
inches  high,  supporting  a  solitary  flower, 
which  is  funnel-shaped,  spreading,  of  six  seg- 
ments, white,  somewhat  green  at  the  base. 
A  native  of  Jamaica  on  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Tin^  of  introduction  not  known.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June.  Culture. — ^Requires  a 
stove ;  sandy  loam,  plenty  of  water  in  sum- 
mer and  absolute  rest  in  winter  ;  propagated 
by  oflsets  or  seeds. 

Gentiana  8EPTEMFIDA,  tar.  punctota 
(spotted  seven-cleft  Gentian). —  Gentianaceae 
{  Gentianea^. — A  herbaceous  perennial  with 
stems  rising  about  one  foot  high,  thickly 
clothed  with  opposite  lance-shaped  leaves^ 
and  terminated  by  three  or.  more  flowers ; 
which  are  tubular,  about  two  inches  long, 
with  flve  segments,  spreading  at  the  mouth 
and  fringed  ;  the  tube  is  white  spotted,  the 
segments  intense  blue,  spotted  with  white. 
A  native  of  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus.  In* 
troduced  in  1804.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Culture, — Uardy  ;  requires  a  mixture 
of  loam  and  bog ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root. 

HAsaANTHus  R0BU8TUS,  Smeet  (stont- 
growing  Habranth), — ^Amaryllidaoeae  §  Ama- 
ryllea^.<i^A  bulbous  plant,  with  narroi^  strap- 
shaped  channelled  leaves,  and  a  stout  stem,  a 
foot  or  more  high,  terminated  by  a  single 
drooping  flower,  which  is  trumpet-shaped,  of 
six  segments,  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  a 
purplish  pink  colour  fading  to  white.  A  na- 
tive of  Buenos  Ayres.  Introduced  in  1827. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  AifnaryUii  tubispatUa 
(L'Heritier)  and  Amaryllu  JBerteri  (Spren- 
gel).  Culture. — Nearly  hardy;  requires  a 
hot  dry  situation,  free  loam,  plenty  of  water 
while  growing,  and  entire  rest  allerwards ; 
propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets. 

JPlumieeia  rubra,  Lmnaus  (red-flowered 
Plumieria). — Apocynacese  §  Plumieresa* — ^A 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  milky  sap,  thick 
round  branches,  naked  except  near  the  ends 
vi^here  the  large  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  are 
produced;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  shining,  of  a 
bright  green  colour  and  beautifully  veined ; 
tlie  Howers  are  also  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  lorge  bunches ;  they  are  very 
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ffflgrant,  tubular  with  five  blunt  segment?,  of 
a  rich  rosy  colour.  A  native  of  the  West 
Indies.  Introduced  in  1690.  Flowers  in 
July.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove,  free  rich 
loam,  perfect  drainage,  and  very  little  vrater 
in  the  winter ;  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
strong  heat,  and  kept  nearly  dry. 

Hibiscus  Tblfairi^  Henshw  (Mrs.  Tel- 
fair's Hibiscus).— Malvaceae  §  Hibisceae.—  A 
showy  erect-growing  shrubby  plant,  growing 
from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  with  a  branch- 
ing stem,  alternate  ovate  crenated  leaves,  and 
large  rose^oloured  blossoms  from  their  axils, 
growing  singly  :  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks 
are  situated  a  pair  of  awl-shaped  stipules. 
The  flowers,  though  large,  are  less  so  than 
those  of  many  other  species  ;  they  are  mal- 
low-like, rose-coloured,  deepest  in  the  centre, 
with  a  projecting  staraeniferous  column.  A 
native  of  the  Mauritius,  where  it  exists  in 
numerous  varieties.  Introduced  in  1825. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  warm  greenhouse  ;  loam  and  peat ; 
propagated  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  in  gentle  heat. 

Sttlidium  Drummondii,  Oraham  (Mr. 
Druromond's  Stylidium). —  Stylidiaceae. — A 
herbaceous  perennial,  forming  a  tuft  of  long 
linear  lance-shaped  rigid  leaves,  from  among 
which  arises  the  flower  scape  a  foot  or  more 
high,  erect,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  panicle  of 
flowers  ;  the  latter  are  about  an  inch  across,  of 
ft  rosy-lilac  colour,  consisting  of  four  obovate 
segments  diverging  like  a  cross,  and  a  smaller 
lobe  not  conspicuous.      The  column  of  the 


Stylidium  is  singularly  irritable.  A  native 
of  New  South  Wales.  Introduced  in  1838. 
Flowers  from  November  to  March,  the  flower 
remaining  a  long  time  perfect.  Culture,-^ 
Requires  a  greenhouse;  sandy  peat  with  a 
little  loam  ;  propagated  by  seeds,  or  slowly 
by  dividing  the  plant. 

Alstbomeria  pulchra,  var.  hicolor 
(two-coloured  fair  Alstromeria). — Amarylli- 
dacesB  §  Alstromerieae. — A  tuberous-rooted 
plant,  with  annual  stems  about  two  feet  high, 
bearing  twisted  light-green  leaves,  and  a  few 
flowers  at  the  top,  which  are  large,  broadly 
trumpet-shaped,  variously  marked  with  white, 
yellow,  and  green.  A  seedling  variety  of 
Ahtrbmeria  pulchra  (Sims).  Flowers  from 
June  to  October.  Culture, — Nearly  hardy> 
requiring  slight  protection  ;  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  mould  ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
root,  or  by  seeds,  which  sport  much. 

Alstr5mbria  Neilliana,  Herbert  (Dr. 
Neill's  Alstromeria.)— AmaryllidacesB  §  Alstro- 
meriese. — A  tuberous-rooted  plant  with  an- 
nual stems,  bearing  flat  spnthulate  leaves,  and 
producing  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are 
composed  of  six  segments,  of  a  blush  pink 
colour  marked  with  a  deeper  shade,  the 
upper  petals  blotched  with  yellow.  A  native 
of  Chili  near  Mendoza.  Introduced  in  1827. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture, — Re- 
quires a  greenhouse,  and  considerable  atten- 
tion, being  a  very  shy  plant ;  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould  ;  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  or  by  seeds. 
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The  popular  theories  advanced  by  popular 
writers  on  the  component  parts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  tell  us  that  a  peach  or 
an  apple  is  composed  of  such  and  such 
quantities  of  such  and  such  things  ;  and  they 
profess  to  account  for  the  growth,  swelling, 
ripening,  and  the  changes  of  one  thing  into 
another,  as  if  these  things  were  purely  a 
matter  of  meciuuiical  construction,  dependent 
on  nothing  more  than  the  handywork  of 
knocking  pieces  of  wood  together  to  make  a 
fence,  or  any  other  simple  process  which 
ezeraplifles  in  its  progress  cause  and  effect. 
They  will  pretend  there  is  no  more  mystery 
in  a  peach  or  a  strawberry,  than  there  is  in  a 
cricket  ball  or  a  dog  kennel.  Tbey  give  yon 
the  exact  composition  of  which  it  is  made, 
item  by  item,  quantity  by  quantity,  but  they 
forget  all  zbcmt  the  flavour.  It  is  here  that 
the  Almighty  Giver  of  all  good  things  checks 
the  analyzer,  and  proclaims  the  presence  of 
something  the  chemist  cannot  fathom.  There 
may  be  the  same  ingredients  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  many  different  vegetable  productions, 
but  what  is  the  crowning  ingredient  that 


gives  the  exquisite  flavour  to  the  numerous 
luxuries  that  vie  with  each  other,  yet  vary 
from  each  other  in  the  delicious  fragrance  and 
flavour  ?  To  a  certain  extent  we  are  per- 
mitted to  dive  into  the  mysterious  work  of 
the  Creator — deep  enough  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  utility  ;  but  there  is  a  boundary 
beyond  which  science  must  not  pass,  or  rather 
cannot  pass.  The  chemist  may  make  and 
unmake  a  salt,  he  may  mix  and  separate  a 
hundred  combinations,  leaving  things  as  he 
finds  them  ;  but  when  he  touches  animal  or 
vegetable  composition,  he  can  only  undo. 
He  may  tell  us  that  tiie  potato  withdraws 
from  the  soil  pota.^h,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid^ 
phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine ;  he  jumps  how- 
ever at  this  conclusion,  beeause  he  can  find 
all  these  things  in  a  potato  ;  he  knows  no 
more  about  where  it  comes  firom  than  the 
man  in  the  "moon.  How  much  of  it  comes  in 
rain,  or  is  absorbed  in  a  state  of  gas,  is  to  him, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  a  mjstery,  a  sealed 
book.  In  mineral  affairs  he  feels  at  home  : 
he  may  resolve  saltpetre  into  fourteen  parts 
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of  nitrogen,  forty  parts  of  oxygen,  and  forty- 
eight  parts  of  potash,  and  make  it  into 
saltpetre  again  ;  but  there  is  no  resolving  a 
potato  into  all  its  separate  elements  and 
making  it  up  again — no,  not  even  the  com  po- 
sition, for  there  will  be  no  similarity  between 
the  best  composition  he  can  make  up  and  the 
original  article.  There  may  be  all  he  pre- 
tends in  the  original,  but  there  is  more.  . 

It  is  so  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions Let  the  vital  principle  go  for  nothing; 
Jet  the  chemist  take  a  dead  and  dried  fruit, 
nay,  let  him  take  ten -years-old  preserves  if  he 
likes,  analyze  and  separate  all  the  parts,  he 
will  pretend  to  lose  nothing  hut  water  ;  but 
let  him  put  all  the  parts  together  again,  and 
as  much  water  as  he  has  lost,  and  he  will 
make  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  fragrance  and 
flavour  of  the  raspberry  he  has  spoiled. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  science,  and  much 
of  the  work  of  scientific  men,  that  looks  well 
on  paper ;  but  the  chemist's  conclusions  will 
not  bear  analyzing.  Chemistry  is  only  per- 
fect, so  long  as  the  chemist  can  do  what  he 
has  undone,  and  undo  what  he  has  done,  for 
•11  else  is  uncertainty  and  guess  work  ;  hence 
it  is  that  no  two  of  them  agree  in  the  analysis 
of  one  vegetable  or  animal  subject  ;  but  that 
this  difference  may  be  less  remarkable  as  to 
the  quantities,  they  will  not  resolve  them 
into  the  same  elements  ;  and  assuredly 
nothing  was  ever  more  erroneous  than  the 
supposition,  or  rather  the  conclusion,  that 
because  they  find  certain  things  in  the  com- 
position of  a  turnip  or  a  mangold- wurtzel, 
these  vegetables  have  drawn  them  from  the 
earth.  We  rather  wish  these  learned  men  would 
grow  some  of  these  things  in  wet  sand,  in 
wet  flannel,  or  in  some  medium  of  which  the 
composition  is  perfectly  known ;  and  when 
they  have  analyzed  them,  tell  us  the  difference 
in  the  composition  from  others  properly 
grown  in  the  soil  they  recommend.  They 
should  have  nothing  but  rain  water.  We 
should  like  for  instance  to  know,  whetlier  all 
these  different  substances  of  which  the  plant 
are  said  to  be  composed,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  seed  itself  in  small  proportions,  and 
whether  they  do  not  increase  as  naturally  as 
the  bulk  of  the  thing  itself ;  and  whether, — 
for  this  is  the  main  point, — whether  they  do 
not  absorb  a  vast  amount  from  the  air  and 
rain  water,  as  well  as  from  the  earth  ?  How, 
therefore,  can  they  presume  to  say  what  a 
erop  will  withdraw  from  the  soil  ? 

Thv5  greatest  utility  has  arisen  from  the 
analyzation  of  the  various  manures  which 
are  known  to  be  efficacious,  but  even  a  good 
deal  of  this  is  fallacious.  How,  for  instance, 
ean  anybody  pretend  that  an  analysis,  such  as 
they  give  out,  can  be  even  bordering  upon 
correct  ? 


Let  us  copy  a  table  that  has  been  pretty 
much  circulated,  by  Mr.  Nowell  of  FamltT' 
Wood  :— 

"  Farm-yard  dung  yieldt  per  ienT  he 
says: — *' Potash,  21b.  4 oz.;  soda,  llbu  lOoc; 
phosphoric  acid,  6  lb.  1  oz.  ;  snlpharie  acid, 
lib.  4oz. ;  chlorine,  lib.  9oz.  ;  total,  lllb. 
12oz.''  We  should  like  to  know  what  has 
become  of  the  rest ;  where  goes  the  19cwt. 
Sqrs.  IGlbs.  and  upwards  ?  can  this  be  called 
a  satisfactory  analysis  ?  We  may  be  told  that 
the  foregoing  substances  are  the  most  important 
fertilizers,  but  in  other  places  we  are  told  that 
nitrogen  is  '*  the  grain-perfecting  agent*"  and 
that  ''farm-yard  manure  contains  lllb.  in 
the  ton."    Let  us  take  another  subject. 

**  Night  soil  yields  per  ton  : — ^Potaah,  6lh. 
7  oz. ;  soda,  4  lb.  10  oz. ;  phosphoric  add, 
1201b.'*  No  sulphuric  acid,  no  chlorine. 
Now  here  there  is  a  deficiency  of  nearly 
19cwt.  out  of  the  ton.  Where  is  it  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Another  analysis  tells  us  it  contains 
39  lb.  8oz.  nitrogen, 

"  Urine  yields  per  ton  :  — Potash,  4\\k 
6  oz.  ;  soda,  8  lb.  7  oz.  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
3  lb.  4oz. ;  sulphuric  acid,  61b.  6oz. ;  chlorine, 
61b.  loz."  Here  we  may  form  a  notion  that 
the  other  IQcwt.  3qrs.  is  pure  water,  but 
that  notion  may  be  very  erroneous  ;  and  if  it 
be  not,  what  is  it  ?  Another  analysis  tells  us 
that  100  gallons  contains  151b.  Soz.  nitrogen, 

"  Raw  bones  yield  per  ton  :  —  580 lb.  of 
phosphoric  acid."  Nothing  else  is  mentiooed. 
We  are  told  elsewhere,  that  they  yield  1201b. 
nitrogen.  All  of  which  is  very  puzzling  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  last  we  shall  touch 
upon  is  guano. 

'*  Ouano  yields  per  ton  : — ^Potaah,  66  lb. 
8oz.  ;  soda,  361b.  15oz. ;  phosphoric  add, 
283  lb.  9  oz.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  93  lb.  8  os. ; 
chlorine,  621b.''  Here  is  pretty  nearly  half 
a  ton  unaccounted  for ;  not  a  word  about 
nitrogen,  of  which,  however,  we  are  told  in 
another  place,  a  ton  yields  1821b.  8  ok.  If 
we  were  to  search  for  other  analyses  of  the 
same  things,  we  should  not  find  potash,  soda, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine^ 
mentioned,  but  another  series  of  constituent 
parts  altogether,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  body. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  quote 
any  other,  we  should  observe  that  these  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Nowell's  excellent  Uttle 
work,  *'The  Manual  of  Field  Grardening." 
He  does  not  say  where  he  gets  the  analyses, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  from  good  authority. 
We  are  now  going  to  quote  another  analysis  of 
night  soil  and  guano,  to  show  that  chemists 
do  not  even  resolve  things  iixto  the  same 
elements.  We  have  already  seen  that,  accord'* 
ing  to  our  author,  night  soil  is  composed  of 
potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  notliing 
else  is  even  named.   Now  we  take  an  analyst! 
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from  tho  Muck  Manual »  an  excellent  work 

by    ".the   Author   of  British    Husbandry;" 

M^e  are  there  told  that  100  parts  of  night  soil 

consists  of — water,  75  parts,  3  tenths  ;  geine, 

QS  parts,  5  tenths ;  salts,  1  part,  2  tenths. 

"Who  can  pretend  to  judge  by  analyses  so 

contrary  in  terms  as  wdl  as  quantities  ?     Let 

us,  as  a  closing  proof  that  we  are  not  running 

a-muck   at  chemists   for  nothing,  give  two 

more  analyses  of  guano.     We  have  already 

given  one,  in  which  it  is  resolved  into  potash, 

soda,  phosphoric   acid,    sulphuric   acid,   and 

chlorine.     Now  let  us  give  Dr.  Ure's : — 

Parta, 

Azotized  organic  matter,  inch  ding 
Urate  of  Ammonia,  and  capable 
of  affording  8  to  17  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  by  a  slow  decomposi- 
tion in  the  soil  (very  explicit  this)     50 

Phosphate  of  Lime 25 

Ammonia,  Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 
Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  and 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  containing 
from  4  to  9  per  cent,  of  Ammonia 
(very  explicit  again)      ....     13 

Silicious  matter  from  the  crops  of 
birds 1 

Water 11 


100 
Would  any  reasonable  man  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  thing  that  we  have  been 
reading^about — guano,  which  we  have  shown, 
by  another  analysis,  contained  potash,  soda, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  ? 
No  !  Now  let  us  take  another  great  man's 
analysis  of  the  same  subject.  We  have  too 
low  an  estimate  of  analyses  in  general,  to 
expect  the  same  quantities ;  but  surely  they 
might  act  upon  some  constants  plan,  and  give 
us  the  same  elements  ;  but  no,  here  we  have 

Yoelckers  analysis  of  guano  : 

Parta.  Tenths.' 

Urate  of  Ammonia    ....  9  0 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia      ...  10  6 

Oxalate  of  Lime 7  0 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  ...  6  0 

Phosphate    of   Magnesia   and 

Ammonia 2  6 

Sulphate  of  Potash     ....  6  5 

.   Sulphate  of  Soda 3  8 

Muriate  of  Ammonia     ...  4  2 

Phosphate  of  Lime    ....  14  3 

Clay  and  Sand      .....  4  7 

Animal    Substances,    with    a 

small  quantity  of  Salts  of 

Iron  and  Water     ....  32  3 


100      0 

We  hope  we  have  not  gone  further  than  is 
perfectly  allowable  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  conclusions  drawn 


from  such  vague  analysis ;  that  we  have  not 
taken  too  great  a  liberty  with  our  scientific 
friends,  in  reminding  them  that  they  are  very 
apt  to  overstep  their  boundaries,  to  affect  a 
knowledge  which  they  do  not  possess,  and 
draw  conclusions  which  are  not  warranted. 
The  greater  features  of  agricultural  chemistry 
are  well  enough;  it  is  only  when  unnecessary 
details  are  attempted  that  the  limited  know- 
ledge of  even  chemists  is  made  apparent,  and 
that  the  cord  which  sustains  or  should  sustain 
the  reputation  of  science,  is  stretclied  too 
much  and  snaps.  We  have  not  patience 
enough  to  undertake  the  work  ourselves,  but 
we  should  like  to  see  collected  all  the  different 
analyses  of  guano,  night  soil,  urine,  the  dif- 
ferent animals*  dung,  &c.  We  know  very  well 
that  under  different  circumstances  there  must 
be  different  results  ;  but  we  complain  of  their 
being  all  given  upon  different  plans.  This 
cannot  be  right,  if  intended  to  be  useful  alike. 
Some  appear  to  test  the  presence  of  one  series 
of  substances ;  others  either  do  not  go  so  far, 
or  go  farther,  or  do  not  go  the  same  road  at  all. 
Some  labour  to  prove  one  thing  the  leading 
agent ;  another  argues  as  strongly  to  prove 
that  something  else  is  the  all-powerful  pro- 
ducer. One  will  write  of  nothing  but  carbon, 
as  if  the  vegetable  world  depended  on  that 
alone  ;  another  will  neither  talk,  write,  nor 
hear  of  any  thing  but  nitrogen.  A  third 
ascribes  every  thing  to  ammonia,  while  there- 
are  not  wanting,  as  we  see  daily  in  the  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  devoted  to  horti- 
culture and  agriculture,  persons  who  affect  to 
give  us  the  exact  proportions  in  which  a 
dozen  things  make  up  a  carrot,  turnip,  or 
cabbage,  or  grain,  or  lentils,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  different  articles  of  confectionary. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  farm-yard 
dung  gives  heart  and  strength  to  the  soil  in  a 
large  degree ;  and  when  ten  or  fifteen  ton  to 
the  acre  is  applied,  there  is  a  body  of  some 
sort  laid  on  the  land,  which  must  add  every 
year  to  the  fertilizing  quality,  and  leave  it  in 
a  much  better  state  than  those  manures  can 
which  are  used  in  so  much  smaller  quantities. 
Nevertheless,  chemical  manures,  of  which  a 
little  weight  goes  a  great  way,  must  be 
admirably  adapted  to  lands  in  mountainous 
districts,  where  a  heavy  crop  of  turnips  or 
other  crops  can  be  grown  to  be  fed  off  on  the 
ground  by  sheep,  and  thus  become  enriched 
by  all  produce  being  returned  to  the  soil, 
except  that  which  goes  away  in  flesh  and 
bone.  We  have  done  for  the  present.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  chemists  themselves,  we  may 
betray  a  great  want  of  knowledge  ;  but  to  us 
it  is  obvious  they  betray  as  great  a  lack  of 
consistency. 


GKIBLEA    TOHENTOSA. 


GRISLKA  TOMENTOSA. 


Grislea  TOMENTOSA,  Roxburgh  (downy- 
leaved  Grislea). — Ij^thmceffl  §  Lytbrete. 

Mnny  years  since,  the  editor  of  the  Botani- 
cal Register,  writing  of  this  plaat,  'observed 
respecting  it,  that,  in  point  of  ornament,  it 
seemed  in  some  sort  to  fill  in  the  hothouse  the 
same  place  which  the  Fucktia  coccinea  did  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  garden.  To 
this  encomium  its  numeroud  tubular  bright 
red  flowers  seem  to  entitle  it.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom,  indeed,  now  seen  in  collections,  having 
been  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  culture  of 
plant.*,  as  objects  of  high  art  and  skill,  was 
not  much  attended  to;  consequently  it  did 
not  retain  its  position  in  collections  where,  as 
van  very  common,  old  subjects  were  discarded 
for  mere  novelties,  having  no  pretensions  to 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  apeciea  which  gave 
place  to  them.  This  is,  indeed,  now  in  some 
measure  the  case,  though  perhaps  to  a  less 
extent  than  at  a  past  but  not  remote  period. 
We  hsve  introduced  a  sketch  and  notice  of 
tfais  species  of  Grislea  with  the  view  of  thus 
allowing  it  to  recommend  itself  to  the  notice 
of  the  plant  growers  of  the  present  day. 

Qritlea  tomentosa  is  a  shi-ubby  plant,  of 
erect  branching  hobit,  the  branches  being 
somewhat  villous,  and  furnished  with  oppo- 
site leaves  arranged  in  two  ranks  ;  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  is  cordate-lanceolate,  and  they 
are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  and  downy  be- 
neath, nearly  sessile.     The  flowers  grow  in 


contiguous  cymes  in  the  nxila  of  the  upper 
leaves,  and  are  very  showy,  being  numcroaa 
as  well  as  moderate  sized,  and  of  a  vermilion 
scarlet  colour^  the  calyx  is  permanent,  tnbo- 
lar,  club-shaped,  about  an  inch-and-a-half 
long,  a  little  curved,  and  divided  at  the  end 
into  small  pointed  teeth,  alternating  witk 
which,  and  attached  to  the  interior  of  the 
calyx-tube  near  its  mouth,  are  an  equal  num- 
ber of  small  narrow  petals-  Projecting  con- 
siderably beyond  the  tube  is  a  tuft  of  ascendiog 
§taraens,  of  the  same  red  colour.  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  stamens,  of  tha  aegmeals 
of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  petals,  the  plant  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation  [  sonteUmea 
the  two  latter  are  as  few  as  six,  sometimea  u 
numerous  as  twenty,  or  perhaps  more,  and 
the  number  of  the  former  varies  from  eight  to 
twenty — a  puzzle  for  the  student  of  tike  Xiin- 
naean  system  of  cl  as  si  fi  cation. 

It  ij  a  native  of  "  the  hills  and  vallevi  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Garnatic,  and 
of  the  Island  of  Java,  and  was  introduced  to 
this  country  so  long  since  as  1804.  In  its 
native  country  it  flowers  during  the  cold  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  ;  in  oar 
hothouses  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  April 
and  May.  Ii  is  stated  that  in  India  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  considerably  prolonged 
in  consequence  of  the  permanence  of  the 
calyces,  which  are  retainerl  for  the  protection 
«r  nouriahnient  of  the  seed-vessela. 
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The  other  names  borne  by  this  species  are 
the  following: — Woodfordia  Jloribunda  (Sa- 
lisbury) ;  Lythrum  fruticoswii  (Linnaeus). 

The  flowers  of  this  Orislea  tomentosa  are 
employed  in  India,  mixed  with  Morinda,  for 
dyeing,  under  the  name  of  Dkaee,  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  appellation  borne 
by  the  plant  in  the  Telinga  dialect  is  Seringie. 

The  temperature  of  the  stove  is  required 
for  its  successful  cultivation.  Cuttings  may 
be  taken  off  in  the  spring,  and  planted  in  pots 
of  sand,  under  bell-glasse^when,  if  placed 
where  there  is  a  genUe  bottom  heat,  they  will 
soon  take  root.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  potted  singly  into  well- drained  pots 
of  small  size,  in  a  compost  of  light  loam  and 
peat-earth,  made  rather  more  porous  than  or- 
dinary by  the  admixture  of  silver-sand ;  this 
Is  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  roots  without 
exciting  too  great  a  developement  of  the  tops. 
They  may  be  grown  on  in  a  hot  frame,  or 
near  the  glass  in  the  hothouse,  being  kept 
moderately  supplied  with  water.  As  the 
roots  increase,  the  plants  require  to  be  shifted 


into  larger  pots.  The  compost  at  each  suc- 
cessive shifting  mny  be  less  and  less  sandy,  so 
that  after  two  or  three  shifts  a  very  small 
portion  of  sand,  perhaps  an  eighth  of  the 
whole,  may  be  used.  During  the  whole  of 
this  season  the  tops  of  the  plants  should  be 
pinched  back  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  thick  bushy  stocky  habit ;  and  the 
growth  should  be  well  ripened  at  the  end  of 
summer,  by  exposing  the  plants  to  a  good 
heat  by  day,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  withhold- 
ing a  proportion  of  water,  so  as  to  keep  them 
rather  drier  at  the  roots.  In  the  depth  of 
winter  the  plants  must  be  kept  nearly  dormant 
in  a  cooler  temperature,  such  as  should  at 
that  season  be  accorded  generally  to  stove 
plants  not  under  forcing  treatment ;  and  thus 
they  may  remain  till  the  month  of  February, 
in  which  they  may  be  brought  again  into 
action,  by  the  gradual  excitement  of  their 
vegetating  powers,  the  developement  of  young 
and  healthy  shoots  being  followed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  blossoms  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  near  their  extremities. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  portion 
of  some  notes  on  the  Horticulture  of  Europe, 
by  M.  H.  Lecoq,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
Oermont-Ferrant,  Belgium : — 

BOTANIC    GARDEN   OF  YENICB. 

After  traversing  the  smiling  landscapes  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  beautiful  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  I  arrived  at  Venice  as  the  Staticeandthe 
Aster  covered  all  the  strips  of  ground  inter- 
sected by  the  canals,  with  their  pretty  flowers. 
The  town  itself  is  situated,  as  is  known,  in 
the  midst  of  waters.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
to  see  such  a  grand  display  of  flowers  and  fruit 
as  is  here  presented.  The  shops  of  the 
flower-dealers  are  numerous,  and  always  well 
supplied  with  flowers  ;  consisting  of  inferior 
zinnias,  single  or  semi-double  dahlias,  pinks, 
nearly  wild,  some  vervains,  and  a  few  tagetes 
and  China-asters.  With  these  miserable 
flowers,  arranged  among  some  leaves  of  rose- 
scented  pelargoniums,  small  bouquets  are 
made,  which  pretty  flower-girls  offer  you  in 
the  arcade  of  La  Place  St.  Mark. 

On  Sundays  and  fete-days  each  dealer 
makes  his  exhibition  before  his  door.  From 
forty  to  fifty  decanters  contain  flowers  similar 
to  those  just  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of  all 
18  generally  placed  a  crown,  a  large  bouquet, 
or  some  other  object  exquisitely  composed. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  with  so  poor 
resources  so  fine  an  effect  could  be  produced. 

If  the  flowers  present  nothing  remarkable, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  fruit.     During  the 
whole  of  September  the  warehouses  of  the 
49. 


fruiterers  were  completely  decorated.  There 
were  to  be  seen  numerous  gondolas  entering 
Venice  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  even  from  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
laden  with  baskets,  in  which  the  vnrious  kinds 
of  fruit  were  arranged  like  the  flowers  in  a 
bouquet :  here,  the  rosy  and  velvety  peaches 
raised  in  r^ular  pyramid;  there,  grapes  of 
different  colours  grouped  in  crowns  above 
each  other ;  then  azaroles  of  a  brilliant  red ; 
pears  and  apples  of  various  kinds,  tomatoes 
and  pomegranates.  These  gondolas  more 
slowly  and  steadily  along,,  and.  arrive  at  their 
destination  without  anything  being  displaced 
by  shaking.  The  baskets  are  now  placed  in 
several  ranges,  in  which  the  tomatoes  and  the 
azaroles  are  intermixed  to  increase  the  effect, 
in  contrast  with  the  other  fruits.  The  front 
is  set  off"  with  several  varieties  of  figs,  and 
the  perspective  is  formed  with  melons.  The 
floor  of  this  sailing  shop  is  generally  furnished 
with  evergreens  forming  a  kind  of  screen, 
open  at  a  certain  point  in  order  to  reveal  the 
fair  Madone,  who  is  busy  attracting  her  cus- 
tomers towards  so  fine  a  display.  It  is  thus 
that  Venice  receives  every  morning  the  tribute 
of  the  banks  of  the  Adriatic,  and  horticulture 
is  in  these  quarters  a  very  considerable  source 
of  traffic.  Innumerable  barges  also  arrive, 
laden  with  melons  and  sweet  gourds,  which 
the  people  use  very  extensively.  The  sale  of 
these  fruits  occupies  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. P>ery  where  water-melons,  designated 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Cocovieres,  are 
hung  out  for  sale ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine  green, 
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and  with  the  flesh  of  a  ddicate  rose-colour, 
and  the  seeds  brown.  The  veritable  dealer 
in  cocomeres  takes  his  stand  in  some  public 
place,  or  on  the  Qua!  des  Esclavons  ;  he  cuts 
one  of  his  fruit  in  slices,  at  from  one  to  two 
centimes — the  fifth  part  of  a  farthing.  He 
understands  how  to  attract  his  customers  by 
the  very  art  with  which  he  cuts  a  melon. 
With  grimaces,  gestures,  and  smacking  his 
fingers,  he  dilates  at  considerable  latitude  on 
the  taste,  the  colour,  the  smell,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  fruit  he  has  just  opened,  which  is 
always  superior  to  any  that  he  has  yet  opened, 
and  those  remaining  in  his  possession  ;  but  as 
soon  as  that  one  has  found  a  customer,  he 
finds,  on  taking  up  another,  that  he  had  formed 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  preceding  one ; 
what  he  has  now  in  his  hand  is  still  better — 
it  is  extraordinary,  and  delicious  beyond  com- 
parison. Our  merchant,  who  has  thus  been 
cutting  slices  of  melons  perhaps  for  twenty 
years,  continues  to  find,  or,  with  the  innumer- 
able superlatives  of  which  the  Italian  lan- 
guage is  susceptible,  affects  to  find,  that  the 
fruit  he  has  just  opened  is  superior  to  all  those 
which  have  passed  through  his  hands. 

Tiiere  are  two  sorts  of  gourds  also  sold  in 
the  streets-— one  long  called  Succo-zanta,  and 
the  other  fiat,  known  under  the  name  of 
JBarrucfu  These  obtain  considerable  sale ; 
they  are  sold  in  slices  roasted  in  an  oven,  are 
very  palatable,  and  as  low  as  from  one  to  five 
centimes.  The  people  make  a  prodigious  con- 
sumption of  these  fruits  ;  and  although  the 
confectioners  of  Auvergne  assure  us  that  the 
fiesh  of  gourds  and  pumpkins  cannot  be  made 
into  paste,  (an  experiment  which  they  have 
probably  never  tried  ! )  those  of  Venice  unaf- 
fectedly pass  off  the  paste  of  gourds,  without 
pretending  to  have  apricots  mixed  with  it 

In  one  of  the  islands  of  Venice,  near  the 
railway  station,  there  is  a  Botanic  Garden, 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ruchinger.  This  garden  was  formed  by  a 
decree  of  the  23d  April,  1810,  and  has  arrived 
slowly  but  steadily  to  the  prosperous  condition 
in  which  it  appears  at  the  present  day.  The 
number  of  plants  cultivated  in  it  amounts  to 
five  thousand.  The  garden  is  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  and  very  extensive.  It  is 
bounded  by  two  large  ditches  of  saltish  water 
connected  with  the  canals,  and  on  digging  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  a  briny  kind  of  water 
is  found ;  and  if  this  soil,  otherwise  rich  in 
mineral  substances,  suits  some  plants,  there 
are  others,  and  of  this  number  those  with 
large  roots,  to  which  it  is  essentially  hurtful. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  kinds  that  cannot 
be  cultivated  at  Venice,  even  in  pots,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  canals,  and  the  air 
surrounding  this  locality  being  charged  with 
saline  particles. 


There  are  many  plants  in  this  garden  which 
deserve  notice,  whether  for  their  rarity,  fine 
growth,  easy  culture,  or  the  readiness  with 
which  they  fiower  and  fruit.  Of  this  number 
is  the  handsome  Yucca  aloifolia,  thirty  years 
old,  and  planted  out  during  twenty-eight 
years.  It  grows  by  a  south-west  wall,  with- 
out other  shelter,  and  is  about  twenty  feet 
high,  divided  into  ten  branches,  which  every 
year  send  out  numerous  panicles  of  flowera, 
that  always  ripen  their  fruit  Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  garden  is  a  pretty  clnmp  of 
Thuja  occiden talis  (Arborvitas),  about  four 
feet  high,  rising  in  twelve  regular  pyramids ; 
near  this  is  another  entirely  formed  of  Lauras 
nobilis  (bay),  about  six  feet  high,  then  another 
of  Taxus  baCcata  (yew),  about  four  feet  high. 
There  are  many  trees  remarkable  for  their 
vigorous  vegetation,  as  Plantanus  orientally 
sixty  feet  high ;  Broussonetia  papyrift-ra, 
upwards  of  forty  feet ;  Gleditschia  triacanthoa^ 
sixty  feet;  Ailanthus  glandulosus,  forty-five 
feet ;  and  a  superb  tree  of  Melia  Azedarach, 
thirty  feet  high. 

Leaving  these  fine  specimens,  the  visit  or  is 
led  towards  the  conservatory,  in  front  of  which 
a  large  number  of  Cacti  are  growing,  some  io 
pots,  and  others  in  the  ground.  Many  of 
these  plants  deserve  particular  mention; 
and,  perhaps,  in  their  native  countries  they 
could  not  be  grown  finer  than  they  are  here. 
I  observed,  in  particular,  a  Cereus  nycticalus, 
thirteen  feet  high,  though  only  seven  years 
old ;  G.  setaceus,  ten  feet,  and  five  years  old ; 
a  plant  of  C.  serpentinus  had  attained  sixteen 
feet  in  eight  years  ;  G.  ramosus,  nine  feet  in 
six  years  ;  and  a  C.  triangularis,  thirteen  feet 
in  eleven  years.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  growing  succulents,  know  that  the  Cereuses 
grow  very  fast ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  they 
reach  such  dimensions,  in  so  little  time. 
In  the  present  instance,  tiie  vigorous  growth 
may  be  traced  to  the  mode  of  culture  on- 
ployed  by  M.  Ruchinger.  He  treats  these 
plants  as  everybody  does  the  dahlias ;  that  is, 
with  well-manured  soil  and  plenty  of  water. 
These  essentials,  with  the  humid  and  maritime 
atmosphere  of  Venice,  sufiiciently  explain 
this  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Opuntios,  which  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  are  still  more  curious  than  the 
Cereuses.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  found 
in  Europe  a  larger  epecimen  of  O.  brasilien- 
sis  than  that  growing  in  a  box  before  the 
large  conservatory  in  this  garden.  It  is  thirty- 
two  years  old,  with  its  trunk  quite  thorny, 
'  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  and  more  than 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
slightly  conic,  and  terminated  by  a  rounded 
head.  It  resembles  a  large  tree  without 
leaves,  and  fiat  branches,  which  are  yearij 
covered   with  fruit     Near  this  were  large 
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clumps  of  other  sorts  of  opnntias.  Of  those 
most  distinguished,  were  O.  crassa,  about  five 
feet  high  ;  O.  cjlindrica,  upwards  of  ten  feet ; 
O.  dejecta,  nearly  five  feet ;  O.  picolominea, 
61X  feet ;  O.  spinosissima,  ten  feet ;  and  O. 
undulata,  upwards  of  four  feet  high.  The 
fine  thorns  with  which  the  most  of  these 
plants  are  furnished,  and  the  large  and  nu- 
merous flowers  which  succeed  each  other  on 
their  articulated  disks,  render  them  objects  of 
the  most  livelj  interest  both  to  botanists  and 
gardeners.  In  this  garden,  also,  are  two  plants 
of  Ginko  biloba  [Salisburia  adiantifolia,  the 
Maiden -hnir  tree],  male  and  female,  upwards 
of  foi-tj  feet  in  height ;  and  two  of  Juniperus 
yirginiana,  growing  in  the  form  of  rounded 
pyramids,  and  reaching  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  Some  of  the  clumps  contain  numerous 
arborescent  subjects,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen.  Others,  of  a  circular  form,  are 
arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  system, 
and  serve  as  a  sort  of  botanic  school ;  while 
another  department  is  set  apart  for  plants 
possessing  medicinal  properties.  Those,  also, 
employed  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  poisonous  nature,  are  allotted  sepa- 
rate places.  Not  far  from  these  plats  is 
another,  in  which  is  growing  a  white  poplar 
(Populus  alba),  hardly  thirty-two  years  old, 
and  already  upwards  of  seventy  feet  high  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  ditches  constantly  perco- 
lating water,  into  which  the  roots  no  doubt 
]>enetrate,  may  explain,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  activity  of  developement. 

A  little  farther  on  is  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, constructed  with  materials  obtained  at 
the  demolition  of  the  convent  of  which  the 
garden  has  usurped  the  place.  From  this 
the  visitor  proceeds  over  an  aqueduct,  which 
introduces  from  the  canals  the  water  neces- 
sary for  the  culture  of  marine  plants.  Close 
to  this  is  a  mound  constructed  with  old  ruins, 
tastefully  planted,  and  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent view.  From  hence  may  be  seen  a  great 
number  of  the  canals,  the  railway  station, 
and,  in  the  distance,  the  Euganeen  mountains, 
at  the  back  of  the  new  bridge  which  connects 
Venice  with  the  mainland.  Not  far  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  be  seen  some  remarkable 
plants.  Among  these  are  Cupressus  horizoil- 
talis,  about  six  feet  high  ;  and  a  vast  row  of 
Laurus  nobilis,  thirteen  feet  high.  Towards 
the  south,  in  the  open  ground,  is  a  large 
Agave  americana,  which  even  for  this  and 
the  next  year,  shows  its  gigantic  panicles. 

There  are  no  wild  plants  at  Venice ;  and 
in  order  to  meet  with  these  growing  spon- 
taneously, one  must  visit  the  banks  of  the 
canals  touching  the  mainland,  or  the  banks  of 
the  Adriatic.  There,  are  found  plants  some- 
what rare,  growing  with  others  of  greater 
frequency.     There  are  Eryngium  amethyst- 


inum,  Gnkile  marltima,  Scorzonera  hispanica, 
Crithmum  maritimum,  Flantago  cornuti,  and 
several  kinds  of  Salsola  and  Salicornia.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  this  maritime  vegetation. 
Verbena  officinalis,  Cichorium  Intybus,  Me- 
dicago  falcata,  and  Xantbium  macrocarpum, 
grow  everywhere  on  the  banks.  1  have  found 
Foa  Eragrostis  and  Tragus  racemosus  growing 
on  the  sands — grasses  which  also  grow  beside 
our  mineral  springs. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN  OF  PADUA. 

This  ancient  town  has  preserved  much  of 
its  magnificence.  There  are  beautiful  and 
handsome  churches,  prize  pictures,  and  rich 
mausoleums.  Even  the  language  of  St.  An- 
thony is  fondly  cherished.  In  Fadua  are 
many  large  squared  and  promenades,  and  the 
statues  are  really  enormous. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  the  oldest  in  Italy, 
was  the  scene  of  a  portion  of  the  Jetei  which 
are  held  during  the  sitting  of  Congress. 
Groups  of  musicians  were  distributed  on  the 
lawn,  under  the  shade  of  large  old  exotic 
trees.  A  red  and  white  tent  was  erected 
before  the  conservatories,  and  afforded  pro- 
tection to  a  horticultural  exhibition,  at  which 
every  amateur  had  been  invited  to  compete. 
After  having  seen  the  exhibitions  of  Ghent, 
Faris,  and  Clermont:  after  having  seen  the 
horticulturists  contend,  with  trouble  and  per- 
severance, against  the  rigours  of  climate,  I 
expected  to  find,  at  this  city  of  flowers,  under 
a  pure  sky,  an  ethereal  garden,  such  as  Ma- 
homet promised  to  his  followers,  or  an  Eien 
such  as  had  been  given  to  our  first  parents. 
Ferhaps  these  preconceived  ideas  had,  in  spite 
of  me,  some  influence  on  my  imagination  ; 
but  I  must  say,  that  what  struck  me  most  in 
this  exhibition,  was  the  gaudiness  of  the  sen- 
tinels which  were  stationed  on  every  hand. 

But  apart  from  this  all  was  arranged  with 
much  taste.  In  the  midst  of  the  tent  was  a 
column  with  the  bust  of  Csssalpin,  and  all 
around  were  grouped  the  flowers  and  fruit,  of 
which  the  latter  was  the  most  select,  and  con- 
sisted of  many  varieties,  belonging  in  par- 
ticular to  the  fine  family  of  Hesperides 
(oranges).  Of  such  were  the  Citrus  pictorum, 
very  large,  and  covered  with  orange  warts  ;  a 
dish  of  Citrus  del  Brocco,  of  Citrus  florentina, 
oi  a  fine  green  ;  of  Citrus  '*scadek,"  having  the 
form  of  a  handsome  coloquintida  gourd,  a  little 
depressed  at  the  crown  ;  of  Citrus  verrucosa, 
covered  with  warts,  all  from  Mr.  Scipion 
Maupoil,  who  also  furnished  fine  grapes  of 
"  Uva  odorata.**  M.  de  Salvi,  of  Venice,  sent  a 
curious  lot  of  ripe  fruit  of  Magnolia,  consist- 
ing of  M.  triumphans,  Soulangeana,  discolor, 
amabilis,  cordata,  speciosa,  Yulan,  glauca,  stri- 
ata, grandiflora,macrophvHa,  andNorbertiana; 
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also  fruit  of  Madura  aurantiaca,  camellias, 
artificially  impregnated,  and  Asimiua  triloba. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  fruit-bearing  Ba- 
nana ;  a  Vanilla,  with  its  siliquas  nearly  ripe; 
numerous  Pine-apples,  and  outside  the  tent  a 
collection  of  oranges  in  pots,  all  bearing  fruit 
But  amidst  all  these  riches,  the  attention  of 
the  visitor  was  especially  directed  to  a  dwarf 
pear-tree.     It  was  growing  in  a  pot,  and  did 
not  measure  more  than  a  foot  and  ;i  half  in 
height.     It  appeared  to  be  Pyrus  regalis,  and 
bad  but  one  fruit,  which,  at  the  least,  must 
have  weighed  two  pounds.     This  prodigy  be- 
longed to  the  Abb6  Berleze.    If  anything  was 
wanted  to  complete  the  fine  picture  of  the 
pomological  riches  of  Lombardy,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  go  to  the  public  streets  and  the 
markets ;  there  the  numerous  varieties  of  figs, 
peaches,  grapes,   pomegranates,   apples,    and 
pears,  gourds,  and  melons,  formed,  themselves, 
a  grand  exhibition.     I  much  regretted  to  see 
the  art  of  the  Hotujtietier,  which  is  carried 
on  in  Lombardy,  as  in  Florence,  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection,  represented  by  a  single 
subject,  conjjisting  of  a  vase  of  flowers,  com- 
posed by  Signer  Dominico  Beda.     To  make  a 
bouquet  sometimes  requires  great  pains,  for  in 
Italy,  at  all  the  f§tes,  those  ornamental  deli- 
cacies furnished  by  the  confectioner  are  gene- 
rally replaced  by  elegant  bouquets  of  natural 
flowers.     The  bouquet  is  sometimes  a  vase,  a 
crown,  an  obelisk,  or  something  else  in  this 
way,  serving  as  the  ornament  of  the  banquet, 
and  fixing  the  attention  of  the  company. 

I  shall  try  to  give  an  idea  of  a  bouquet  by 
describing  that  of  Signer  Beda.  The  flowers 
of  it  formed  two  ranges  or  tiers  composed  of 
crowns  artistically  variegated.  Verbenas  of 
different  colours,  commencing  with  bright  red 
and  finishing  with  the  most  delicate  rose, 
formed  concentric  circles,  which  surrounded 
beautiful  corymbs  of  yellow  Lan tanas  in  the 
centre  and  roses  outside  ;  then,  white  umbels 
of  Clypeola  maritima,  a  plant  found  at  the 
sea-shore,  and  which  is  used  in  forming  the 
base  of  the  Italian  bouquets.  A  garland  of 
the  green  leaves  of  rose-scented  Geraniums 
bordered  this  first  part  of  the  structure,  like 
the  rim  of  the  vase  of  a  little  fountain,  and 


from  which  were  suspended  by  the  long 
peduncles  the  buds  and  half-opened  flowen 
of  Fuchsias.  The  second,  or  under  part  of 
the  structure,  wider  than  the  other,  presented 
a  beautiful  blue  and  white  mosaic  work,  ooib- 
posed  of  Delphinums  and  Clypeola  maritimi. 
This  fine  assemblage  was  surroasded  by  t 
large  crown  of  Heliotropes,  and  connected 
with  zones  of  rose  and  violet-coloured  Bal- 
sams, alternating  with  Stevia  and  Motbe^ 
wort  At  last  a  girdle  of  red  Gomphrenu, 
a  diadem  of  Nasturtiums,  an  aorecde  set  off 
with  Mimosa,  and  the  hanging  flowers  of 
Abutilon  striatum,  completed  the  whole  stme- 
ture,  from  which  our  florists  might  have 
derived  inspiration.  Already  beautiful  per- 
formances have  been  produced  in  this  waj 
since  the  introduction  of  large  bouquets. 
Bouquets  are  now  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce  throughout  £urope, — a  tax  whidi 
is  paid  without  constraint,  and  the  receipt  of 
which  16  a  smile. 

The  botanic  garden  of  Padua  is  one  of  tbe 
oldest  in  Europe,  and  in  which  there  are 
exotic  trees  of  the  largest  size,  bearing  tbcar 
fruit  as  in  their  native  countries.  On  orieDtal 
Plane  dates  from  1545,  and  this  monuroeDtof 
three  centuries  is  in  all  the  vigour  of  age ;  its 
only  infirmity  consists  in  a  g^eat  numb^  of 
knots,  which  render  it  very  curious  without 
destroying  its  robust  health.  The  Magnolia 
grandiflora  is  as  strong  as  the  oak  <d  onr 
forests,  and  is  covered  with  fruit  every  year. 
There  is  also  a  very  old  tree  of  Ginko  biloba, 
and  the  high  pyramids  of  Cypresses  bespeak 
the  remote  period  when  they  were  planted. 
Quercus  Ilex,  and  ^gilops,  have  also  attained 
to  a  large  size.  The  Agnus-caatus  (Vitex 
Agnus-castus),  which  is  but  a  simple  shrub  ia 
our  lawns,  has  here  attained  to  the  statnre  of 
a  large  tree ;  it  appears  to  date  from  that  good 
old  time  when  the  rustics  believed  in  its  vir- 
tues, or  when  the  ancient  monks,  provided  witli 
a  branch  of  the  tutelar  shrub,  set  the  enraged 
demons  at  defiance  in  respect  to  the  repoee 
of  their  souls.  But  the  tree,  in  getting  old, 
has  no  doubt  lost  its  powers  ;  or  if  there  still 
issues  from  it  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  it  ex- 
tends but  little  beyond  its  own  shada 
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Those  who  lay  themselves  out  for  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  flowers  in  a  limited  garden, 
must  have  recourse  to  the  numerous  ways  of 
providing  one  thing  under  another  to  supply 
the  places  of  declining  plants,  and  so  keep  at 
all  times  ready  the  furniture  which  is  to  be 
displayed  from  time  to  time  in  the  garden 
drawing-room  as  it  were,  the  place  always  in 
sight.     This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  ;  by 


keeping  store-beds,  from  which  things  are  to 
be  taken  up  in  perfection  very  carefully,  and 
replaced  where  they  are  to  expand  their  beaa- 
ties  ;  or  it  may  be  managed  yet  better  by  ^ 
culture.  In  the  one  case  you  must  remove 
things  under  a  disadvantage,  and  sacrifice  tbe 
health  and  strength  of  half-perfected  roots  aod 
bulbs,  or  wait  while  they  complete  their 
growth,  in  which  case  the  garden  mast  be 
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occupied  by  things  out  of  bloom,  and  therefore 
untidy,  or  without  flower  ;  in  the  other,  no 
sooner  is  a  thing  past  perfection  than  it  is  re- 
placed. Pot  culture  restricts  us,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  size  of  a  plant,  because,  if  we  con- 
stantly shifted  them  as  soon  as  they  required 
it,  so  as  to  spread  to  a  noble  size,  the  pots 
would  be  of  a  most  unmanageable  size.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  restrain  all  the  plants 
to  a  moderate  growth.  The  stock  of  plants 
for  the  garden  may  consist  of  all  the  best  of 
the  perennial,  and  a  few  of  the  best  of  the 
biennials  and  annuals.  The  bulbs  for  spring 
blooming  are  necessarily  a  considerable  time 
decaying,  and  if  they  are  potted  and  plunged  into 
the  soil,  they  can  be  removed  and  replaced  the 
instant  the  bloom  decays.  There  are,  however, 
some  plants  that  are  useless  as  soon  as  they 
bave  done  blooming,  and  may  be  pulled  up 
and  thrown  away  directly.  The  principal 
plants  for  furnishing  a  constant  succession  of 
lowers  may  be  thus  classed  : — 

Mignonette ;  insignificant  flower,  but  very 
odorous  ;  six  to  twelve  inches. 

French  Marigold ;  brown,  purple,  and 
gold,  various  shades ;  one  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half. 

Dwarf  larkspurs ;  blue,  white,  and  pink^of 
several  shades  ;  nine  inches  to  a  foot. 

Collinsiabicolor ;  pretty  spike  of  blue,  white, 
and  yellowish  flowers  ;  nine  inches  to  a  foot. 

Convolvulus  minor ;  brilliant  blue-purple ; 
straggling  growth  ;  nine  inches  to  a  foot. 

Nemophila  insignis;  bright  blue  and  white, 
small  flower  ;  six  to  nine  inches. 

Erysimum  Peroflskianum  ;  bright*  orange  ; 
small  pretty  plant ;  six  to  nine  inches. 

Double  Balsams  ;  scarlet,  crimson,  purple, 
and  white  ;  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches. 

Sweet  Peas ;  various  purples,  and  whites, 
and  pinks  ;  two  to  three  feet. 

Calliopsis  bicolor ;  orange  and  brown ;  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet. 

Lupinus  nanus  ;  purple,  spikes  of  flower  ; 
six  to  twelve  inches. 

Phlox  Drummondii ;  dwarf  red,  purple,  and 
all  the  shades  of  them  ;  one  foot. 

Ten-week  Stocks ;  many  colours,  from  Ger- 
many, all  but  yellow  ;  six  to  twelve  inches. 

China  or  German  Asters  ;  many  colours^  all 
but  yellow  ;  one  foot. 

Now  these  annuals  are  the  most  showy  in 
patches,  about  the  size  of  a  thirty-two-sized 
pot,  and  therefore  if  not  sown  actually  on  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  flower,  should  be 
BO  sown  elsewhere  as  to  be  easily  removed 
in  patches.  But  the  plants,  or  rather  the  an- 
nuals we  have  mentioned,  are  of  two  classes  ; 
one  ought  to  be  sown  and  thinned  out,  and 
allowed  to  stand  where  they  are  to  flower ; 
the  others  ought  to  be  sown,  and  when  large 
enough,  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower. 


Of  the  former  we  have  the  Dwarf  Larkspur 
CoUinsia  bicolor.  Convolvulus  minor,  Lupinus 
nanus,  Sweet  Peas,  Erysimum  Peroflskianum, 
and  Calliopsis  bicolor ;  of  the  latter,  French 
Marigold,  Nemophila  insignis.  Phlox  Drum« 
mondii.  Ten-week  Stock,  China  Aster,  and 
Balsam,  are  the  better  for  the  check  they  re- 
ceive in  planting  out.  But  where  there  is  not 
room  to  sow  all  these  things  where  they  are 
to  occupy  room  all  the  while  they  are  growing 
without  detriment  to  the  garden,  the  manage* 
ment  is  as  follows  : — Sow  as  many  patches  of 
each  as  you  anticipate  you  will  want,  in  a  bed 
in  the  back  garden  or  nursery ;  treat  them  just 
the  same  as  you  would  if  they  were  going  to 
bloom  there;  thin  them  properly,  not  allowing 
more  than  sufllcient  to  be  together,  so  as  to 
weaken  or  draw  one  another  up.  Let  them  all 
be  within  the  circle  marked  by  a  thirty-two  sized 
pot,  and  about  six  strong  plants,  or  from  that  to 
eight,  even  of  the  smallest  subject,  is  enough. 
These  may  be  in  the  nursery  bed  until  they 
are  far  advanced  towards  showing  bloom ;  when 
the  subjects  which  they  are  to  succeed  are  quite 
exhausted,  and  begin  to  look,  untidy,  get  a  box 
barrow,  and  as  you  wheel  it  round,  take  your 
spade  and  lift  out  the  whole  <spade-full  of  earth 
with  the  roots  of  the  plants  undisturbed,  and 
lift  it  into  the  barrow  ;  do  this  with  all  you 
are  removing,  whether  they  are  exhausted 
subjects,  dead,  and  done  with,  or  perennials, 
or  bulbs,  which  have  not  completed  their 
growth.  Then  having  left  in  each  place  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  removing  a  whole  spit 
of .  earth,  carefully  water,  so  as  to  soak  the 
ground  all  through  below  the  roots,  all  the 
patches  in  the  nursery  bed'  designed  for  re- 
moval to  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and  take  up 
each  patch  with  a  full  spit  of  earth,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  their  roots,  and  remove  them  to  the 
vaeancies  you  have  left  in  the  garden.  They 
may,  with  very  little  dexterity,  be  so  well  re- 
moved as  not  in  the  least  to  feel  the  change. 
The  iuAtant  they  are  placed  in  their  positions, 
give  the  earth  all  round  a  complete  soaking, 
and  then  settle  them  in  their  new  places.  By 
these  means  pots  are  saved  and  there  is  only 
a  little  more  trouble.  The  sowing  of  those 
subjects  which  are  to  be  planted  out  may  be 
on  a  slight  hot- bed.  Hot  stable-dung,  a  foot 
high,  well  pressed  down,  and  six  inches  of 
good  loam  at  top,  will  give  heat  enough  for 
the  purpose ;  and  you  may  either  put  on  a 
garden-frame  and  light,  or  hand-gla^sses  ;  but, 
in  either  case,  a  mat  should  be  thrown  over  all 
at  night  to  keep  in  the  bent  a  little.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  March  on  this,  not  too  thickly, 
otherwise  it  is  a  waste.  If  hand  glasses  are 
used,  take  care  that  the  seeds  are  sown  within 
compass  of  the  glasses.  If  a  frame  is  used, 
the  simplest  way  of  sowing  is  in  drills  from 
front  to  back,  and  about  six  inches  from  one 
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to  the  other.  The  seeds  of  all  the  sorts,  only 
require  to  be  well  covered,  and  the  soil  kept 
rather  moist.  As  soon  as  they  are  up  thej 
must  have  air  bj  tilting  the  sash  or  light  be- 
hind. Moisture  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
the  lights  must  be  tilted  so  as  to  give  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  as  the  seedlings  advance, 
otherwise  they  would  be  drawn  up.  As  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  them 
out  a  little,  and  put  the  plants  that  you  pull 
out  in  by  the  side  of  the  row  instead  of  throw- 
ing them  away.  A  few  of  the  balsams  may  be 
potted  if  you  have  convenience  for  them,  as 
they  make  very  pretty  pot^plants.  Here  you 
may  give  air  all  mild  days  and  shut  up  at 
night  In  a  couple  of  months,  if  they  have 
had  plenty  of  air  to  keep  them  from  drawing, 
they  will  be  in  excellent  order  to  plant  out  into 
the  nursery- bed  or  the  show-garden  at  once  ; 
only  recollect  the  places  they  are  to  occupy, 
the  height  they  are  to  grow,  and  the  time 
they  are  getting  into  blooming  order.  By 
careful  observation  you  con  plant  many  be- 
tween others  that  are  coming  off  before  the 
newly  planted  ones  flower.  For  instance,  in 
May  your  Tulips  are  in  bloom,  late  Narcissus, 
and  other  things  that  have  to  come  away 
soon.  The  Nemophila  should  be  close  to 
the  front,  but  the  Calliopsis,  or  Coreopsis,  is  a 
taller  subject,  and  must  be  placed  behind.  The 
Erysimum  Peroffskianum  is  as  short  nearly 
as  the  Nemophila.  Ten-week  Stocks,  and 
German  or  China  Asters  must  not  be  far  back. 
But,  in  a  general  way,  Mignonette,  Larkspur, 
CoUinsia,  Nemophila,  Lupinus,  Phlox,  and 
Ten-week  Stocks,  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  front  row,  and  follow  Crocuses,  Hyacinths, 
Hepaticas,  Polyanthus,  PWm roses,  and  similar 
dwarf  things  ;  while  the  Sweet  Peas,  Calli- 
opsis, China  Aster,  Convolvulus,  French 
Mangolds,  &c.  may  be  placed  a  step  behind, 
because  they  grow  taller  ;  and  there  should 
also  be  some  other  subjects  there  of  a  more 
permanent  nature.  The  annuals,  in  fact, 
ought  to  be  an  addition  only  to  the  perennials, 
that  should  always  occupy  a  considerable 
space.  In  managing  a  garden  this  way,  a 
flower  ought  not  to  remain  an  hour  after  the 
bloom  decays,  but  it  should  be  removed  with 
a  spit  of  earth,  and  something  else  be  placed 
there  with  a  similar  quantity  of  mould  ;  or  if 
the  place  is  to  be  filled  with  transplanted 
seedlings,  why,  they  need  only  be  pulled  up, 
and  the  place  forked  about  a  little,  and  dunged, 
perhaps,  before  the  new  ones  can  be  trans- 
planted. On  this  ground  we  prefer,  even  if 
we  have  no  pots,  to  plant  everything  in  nur- 
sery-beds in  patches,  so  far  apart  as  that  we 
can  take  them  up  with  a  spade-full  of  earth 
without  disturbing  their  roots ;  consequently, 
keep  the  show-garden  well  supplied,  not  with 
things  that  require  growing,  but  with  things 


ready  grown,  and  all  but  blooming  ;  the  gmr- 
den  then  never  looks  unfurnished.  There  are 
no  flagging  young  plants  ;  when  one  is  past 
its  beauty,  it  gives  place  to  another  ready  to 
burst.  Let  the  garden  be  laid  out  the  same 
as  for  the  work  of  a  single  month.  Let  there 
be  abundance  of  all  the  early-blooming 
flowers.  Let  April  see  all  the  colours  of  tlw 
rainbow.  Whatever  has  declined  in  May, 
turn  out  to  make  way  for  an  abundance  of 
May -blooming  subjects.  Let  all  that  are 
turned  out  be  taken  up  with  a  spit  of  earth, 
and  all  that  take  their  places  be  removed  in 
the  same  way.  The  nursery-bed  that  gives 
up  the  new  subjects  can  receive  the  old,  and 
the  half-perfected  bulbs  may  complete  their 
growth  as  well  as  in  the  original  place ;  mean- 
while, in  successive  nursery-beds  bring  for- 
ward a  succession  of  subjects.  The  gay  Tulips 
the  China  and  Damask  China  Roses,  the  Pyrus 
spectabilis  and  japonica,  Pansies,  Wallflowers, 
double  gold  colour  and  dark  blood  colour; 
and  at  such  times  there  must  be  enough  of 
those  in  flower  to  make  a  good  shoir.  In 
June  the  difiiculty  is  to  select,  for  there  is  a 
blaze  of  flower,  and  all  the  annuals  are  rapidly 
aiding  the  general  bloom.  All  the  colours  are 
plentiful,  and  if  the  place  were  extended  to 
thrice  its  size,  we  feel  that  we  could  fill  it. 
Nor  does  the  next  month  And  us  in  any  diffi- 
culty for  subjects  in  flower.  The  perennials 
take  the  ascendant  as  to  beauty,  the  Carna- 
tion and  Pico  tee  forming,  themselves,  a  most 
gorgeous  and  most  delicate  subject.  The  Bal- 
sams, among  the  annuals,  are  now  in  perfee- 
tion;  the  China  Aster,  and  many  other  subjects, 
being  orgj.  The  Delphinium  grandiflora,  vrith 
its  dazzling  rich  blue  flower,  towers  above  the 
ordinary  annuals,  and  is,  for  its  time,  the  most 
striking  subject  in  the  place.  The  Hollyhock 
plays  its  part  for  two  months  nearly,  and  be- 
fore that  is  done  with,  the  Dahlia  begins. 
And  we  know  of  no  better  way  of  regulating 
a  garden  to  be  thus  supplied,  than  by  culti- 
vating all  things  in  the  nursery  garden  at 
their  proper  season,  and,  when  they  will  bear 
it,  in  successive  seasons ;  and  as  soon  as  one 
set  of  subjects  in  the  show-garden  becomes 
shabby,  to  replace  it  with  another,  carefully 
removing  the  defunct,  with  a  spit  of  earth,  to 
the  place  where  the  new  subject  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. If  the  defunct  plant  be  worth  keepi  ngy 
let  it  take  the  place ;  if  it  is  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial, and  is  useless,  let  the  earth  only  be  placed 
there  and  the  plants  be  thrown  to  the  dung- 
hill. We  have  given  a  list  of  the  annuals  to 
be  depended  on  as  the  chief;  we  have  been 
guided  by  their  properties  ;  they  are  the  best 
in  cultivation,  although  there  are  many  more 
which  bear  a  seed-shop  reputation.  JBut,  in 
estimating  all  annuals,  perennials,  or  other 
plants  in  the  open  air,  we  have  some  guiding 
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properties,  without  which  we  value  them  not. 
Pirs^  we  want  quantity  of  bloom;  next,  length 
of  bloom;  lastly,  brillianceordensenessof colour. 
The  only  exception  to  these  qualities  is  the 
Mignonette,  which  we  take  for  its  fragrance. 
The  perennials  most  valued  must  have  some 
one  of  these  qualities,  though  there  is  one 
which  "  covereth  a  multitude"  of  faults— the 
season  of  bloom.  If  we  could  find  subjects 
full  of  blemishes  which  bloom  in  December 
and  January,  we  should  make  room,  for  them, 
however  we  require  a  choice  from  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Crocus  ;  white,  blue,  and  yellow ;  six  inches. 

Hyacinths  ;  white,  blue,  red,'  and  straw* 
colour  ;  nine  to  twelve  inches. 

Jonquils  ;  yellow  ;  nine  to  twelve  inches. 

Daffodils  ;  yellow  ;  nine  to  twelve  inches. 

Narcissus ;  white,  yellow  and  white, orange; 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

Crown  Imperials ;  pale  straw  yellow,  and 
orange ;  two  feet. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus;  dark  and  light  blue, 
white,  blue  and  white ;  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches. 

Delphinium  grandiflora ;  grand  dazzling 
blue;  three  feet. 

Hollyhock  ;  black,  red,  purple,  lilac,  mot- 
tled, yellow,  white,  &c  ;  six  to  ten  feet. 

Dahlia ;  shades  of  red,  purple,  rose,  lilac, 
yellow,  mottled,  tipped ;  three  to  six  feet. 

Columbine  ;  blue,  red,  white,  and  mottled  ; 
two  to  three  feet. 

Pinks  ;  white,  and  laced  with  rose,  purple, 
dark,  &c.  ;  twelve  inches. 

Carnations  ;  white,  striped  witlf  rose,  pur- 
ple, dark,  &c. ;  two  to  three  feet. 

Pico  tees ;  white,  laced  with  rose,  purple, 
lilac,  dark,  &c.  ;  two  to  three  feet. 

Polyanthus  ;  yellow  ground,  blotched,  with 
dark  brown,  crimson,  &c. ;  six  inches. 

Primrose  ;  double  purple,  double  crimson, 
double  white,  double  straw-colour ;  six  inches. 

Hepatica ;  red,  double  and  single,  whitey 
ditto,  double  blue  ;  six  inches. 

Tellow  Alysanm  ;  bright  yellow  ;  six 
inches. 

Anemone;  single  blue,  red,  rose,  white, 
and  mottled ;  six  to  nine  inches. 

Ranunculus  ;  turban  scarlet ;  six  to  nine 
inches. 

Scarlet  Lychnis  ;  bright  scarlet,  double  ; 
two  feet. 

These  are  all  excellent  subjects,  and  may 
be  placed  where  there  is  a  desire  not  to  dis- 
turb, but  as  they  all  figure  in  their  season,  and 
some  are  not  in  fiower  more  than  a  month  or 
two  in  the  twelve,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  any  are  permitted  to  hoid  a  permanent 
place  in  the  garden.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary 
that  they  should  be  all  cultivated,  but  there  is 
this  advantage  in  keeping  up  a  garden  of  suc- 


cession,— you  have,  independently  of  all  the 
ordinary  seasons,  the  chances  of  som^  being 
later  than  usual,  and  others  being  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  you  may  always  improve. 
There  is  scarcely  a  plant,  whether  it  be  bul- 
bous, tuberous,  or  fibrous,  which  may  not  be 
well  removed  if  you  take  a  full  spit  of  earth 
with  it,  and  first  soak  the  ground  all  round  it 
so  that  the  earth  adheres  to  the  roots,  and 
again  soak  it  when  it  is  put  in  its  place,  so 
that  the  earth  may  be  settled  down  close  to  it* 
The  trees  and  shrubs  are  necessarily  the  same, 
however  the  rest  of  the  garden  may  be  main- 
tained ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
biennials,  such  as  are  worth  the  culture,  may 
be  depended  on,  but  many  biennials  may  be 
treated  like  perennials,  and  be  perpetuate  by 
cuttings,  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  principal 
useful  ones.  For  instance,  the  blood  and 
golden  double  wallflowers  are  splendid  sub- 
jects ;  and  flowering  early  as  they  do,,  and 
yielding  the  most  beautiful  aroma,  they  are  in 
all  respects  grateful  to  the  sight  and  smell. 
There  are,  however,  others,  such  as  the  sca- 
bious, the  Canterbury  bell,  blue  and  white 
rocket;  but  for  the  most  part  they  flower  when 
there  are  so  many  better  tilings  in  bloom,  that 
except  in  very  extensive  places  they  are  not 
very  useful.  The  Sweet  William-  is  an  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  but  it  is  almost  a  perennial, 
and  is  now  being  produced  very  double  and 
beautiful,  and  can  always  be  perpetuated  by 
cuttings,  or  layers,  so  tliat  we  hardly  place  it 
among  the  useless,  but  it  must  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  individual  variety  as  ta whether 
it  be  worth  a  place.  All  the  subjecta  we  have 
mentioned  may  be  grown  as  we  have  directed 
in  a  nursery  garden,  in  patches  not  larger 
than  a  thirty-two  sized  flower  pot  would  cover; 
and  the  time  to  remove  them  is  when  they 
are  about  to  throw  out  their  bloom  buds,  or 
before,  if  there  be  room  to  fill  up  and  nothing 
forwarder  to  place  there. 

THE   MAJ7AGKMENT   OF   A   LIMITED   GAKDEX 
BY   POT   CULTURE. 

The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  there  is  little 
or  no  disturbance  either  to  plants  or  garden, 
and  that  it  increases  the  range  of  subjects  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner.  It  enables  us 
to  be  more  choice  of  our  subjects,  to  be  more 
neat  and  exact  in  our  arrangements,  to  keep 
up  a  better  supply  of  subjects  in  bloom,  and, 
in  short,  to  do  that  with  regard  to  appearance 
that  nothing  else  will.  Our  first  object  is  to 
procure  a  supply  of  garden  frames;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pots  of  the  sizes  60,  48, 
32  and  24  ;  and  to  select,  in  addition  to  the 
flowers  we  have  already  mentioned,  verbenas, 
dwarf  scarlet  geraniums,  cinerarias,  hy- 
drangeas, fuchsias. 

These  are  for  bedding  out  at  a  proper  time, 
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and  as  soon  as  thej  are  in  flower.  All  the 
subjects  intended  for  transplantation  to  the 
principal  show  garden  must  be  grown  in  these 
pots,  Mignonette,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Nemo* 
phila  insignis,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  even 
China  Aster,  may  be  sown  in  autumn  and  pre- 
served through  the  winter.  These  will  all  be 
a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  in  flower  than 
others  sown  in  the  spring ;  this  enables  us  to 
have  two  distinct  seasons  with  very  favourite 
subjects.  We  care  less  about  China  Asters 
than  the  others,  but  the  blue  of  the  Nemo- 
phila,  when  nothing  else  blue  is  in  flower  to 
compare  with  it,  is  a  great  feature  ;  and  the 
crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  and  white  of  the 
stock,  and  moreover,  its  rich  perfume,  make 
it  welcome  all  the  jear  round,  as  does  the 
superb  aroma  of  the  Mignonette  ;  these,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  nursed  all  the  winter  in 
frames  and  forty-eight  sized  pots.  Verbenas, 
dwarf  scarlet  geraniums,  cinerarias,  &c. 
must  also  be  potted  up  in  autumn  from  the 
cutting  pans,  or  preserved  in  them  carefully ; 
but  separately  potting  brings  them  on  best. 
There  may  also  be  a  quantity  of  China  roses, 
pale  and  crimson,  kept  in  pots  through  the 
winter  in  cold  frames  ;  nor  should  we  forget 
small  shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Pyrus 
japonica,  a  few  of  which  may  be  kept  in 
frames 'to  forward  them  a  little.  Then  of  the 
plants  which  are  perfectly  hardy,  let  there  be 
a  good  assortment,  a  few  of  every  one  in  ap- 
propriate sized  pots,  which  pots  are  to  be 
plunged  in  the  ground  to  their  rims,  half  a 
dozen  or  more  plants  each  of  the  subjects 
you  chose ;  and  these  are  to  be  in  the  par- 
ticular sized  pots  suitable  to  their  intended 
station  ;  twenty-four  sized  pots  for  the  furthest 
back,  thirty- two  for  those  a  little  forwarder, 
forty-eight  fon  the  front.  Besides  the  subjects 
mentioned  to  be  kept  over  the  winter  in  frames, 
there  may  be  Violets,  primrose?,  hepaticas,  and 
other  subjects  that  may  be  hardy  enough,  but 
nevertheless  may  be  forwarded  by  excluding 
the  severe  frosts.  Crocuses,  snowdrops,  early 
tulips,  hyacinths,  instead  of  being  planted  in 
the  earth,  should  be  potted*  Tlie  only  subjects 
allowed  to  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  garden, 
should  be  those  which  are  intended  as  final 
ornaments,  and  consist  of  such  evergreen 
shrubs  as  shall  give  a  decided  feature  to  the 
plantation,  and  the  few  deciduous  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  to  support  the  gene- 
ral scene.  Holly  is  a  bright,  permanent,  hand- 
some, and  manageable  evergreen,  and  as  it  can 
be  restrained  in  its  growth  without  damaging 
its  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 
The  Laurustinus  is  one  that  should  figure 
prominently  ;  if  there  are  several  of  them, 
they  are  always  pretty,  often  beautiful.  The 
Pyrus  japonica  as  a  standard  or  shrub,  is 
curious,  and  while  in  flower,  which  is  a  good 


while,  it  is  very  brilliant.  Howerer, 
the  choice  of  shrubs  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  let  them  be  uniformly  disposed,  and  in 
the  back  ground,  so  as  to  8upp<»%  but  aoi 
confuse,  the  general  feature  of  the  garden. 
The  earliest  flowers  may  be  lavishly  supplied, 
and  dwarf  evergreens  in  pots  may  be  plaeed 
about  among  them,  to  relieve  by  their  green 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  mass  of  flowers. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  plants  look  Terj 
beautiful  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the 
pots  in  the  ground,  the  garden  may  be  at 
once  laid  out,  so  that  it  shall  never  look  bare. 
Nothing  is  much  prettier  than  the  plant  of 
the  columbine,  and  the  Lupinus  polyphjllos  ; 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  therefore,  ihej  may 
take  those  places  where  they  are  to  flower, 
which  will  be  of  coarse  at  Uie  back  of  the 
dwarf  plants.  In  November,  therefore,  at 
the  planting  of  all  the  bulbs,  the  garden  has 
to  be  cleared  of  all  the  decajring  plants  ;  the 
chrysanthemums  being  pretty  nearly  the  only 
tenants  worthy  of  a  place.  X^et  all  the  ever- 
greens you  can  muster  in  pots  be  placed 
where  you  have  to  remove  decaying  things 
from,  that  the  border  may  not  look  deserted. 
Small  shrubs  of  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet, 
may  tastefully  fill  up  the  spaces  that  have  been 
occupied  by  dahlias,  delphiniums,  hollyhocks^ 
and  similar  background  plants ;  pansies,  which 
seem  almost  to  defy  the  frosts  of  winter  nnless 
they  are  lasting,  violets,  the  Christmas  rose, 
polyanthus,  primroses,  and  the  like,  may  be 
placed  in  their  several  situations.  Crocuses 
and  other  early  bulbs  in  pots,  may  be  plunged 
in  their  places  in  the  foreground,  and  thus  tlie 
garden,  while  provided  with  the  earliest 
tenants  of  the  spring,  may  be  dressed  with 
evergreens  to  give  it  a  tolerable  appearance. 
As  the  chysanthemums  die  off  and  get  shabby, 
up  they  must  come,  and  the  ground  will  at 
least  look  clean  and  tidy,  aided  by  the  living 
features  of  dwarf  evergreens,  varied  as  may 
be  in  foliage  and  habit. 

Dwarf  almonds,  too,  may  be  placed  among 
them,  ready  to  burst  into  flower  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  first  few  sunny  days,  but  pro- 
vided with  the  earliest  flowering  subjects, 
some   of  which,   such  as   polyanthuses  and 
primroses,  wUl  be  obtruding  their  welcome  but 
unseasonable  blooms,  more  or  less,  all  through 
a  mild  winter.      The  snow-drops  and  cro- 
cuses, the  violets  and  hepaticas,  very  soon 
after  Christmas  make  their  appearance,  and 
from  that  time  all  is  bright ;  they  no  sooner 
decay  than  they  may  be  replaced  with  the  win- 
tered annuals.    Nemophila  insignis  will,  after 
nursing  all  the  cold  weather,  open  its  blue 
eyes  in  a  very  short  time.     WalWowers  may 
be  brought  out  and  plunged  as  soon  as  they 
show  flower.      Ten-week   stocks  will   soon 
aflbrd   the   aid  of  their    superb   bunches  of 
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dowers ;  and  8i]b|ect  after  subject  will  press 
itself  into  the  service.     Late  tulips  will  suc- 
ceed earlj  ones  i  and  towards  the  end  of  May 
all  things  may  be  bedded  out  without  fear  of 
frost.     But  in  March  the  annuals  have  been 
sown  as  before  directed,  but  in  pots  instead  of 
the  ground ;   as  they  come  up  let  them  be 
thinned  properly,  leaving  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  larkspurs  or  other  annuals  in  the 
pot;  they  may  be  plunged  or  not  according  to 
convenience,   but  they  must  have  constant 
watering ;  those  which  are  intended  for  trans- 
planting, such  as  ten -week  stocks,  balsams. 
I^oz   Drummondii,    French  marigold,    &c. 
may  be  put  out  three  in  a  pot,  and  be  as 
carefully  tended  as  if  they  were  in  the  ground, 
and  here  they  will  grow  till  they  are  wanted. 
When  the  subjects  decay  one  after  another  in 
the  show  garden,  replace  them  with  the  most 
appropriate  thing  that  is  ready.     The  ver- 
benas may  be  plunged  nearest  the  front,  they 
are  naturaUy  dwarf  plants,   and  the    most 
dwarf  are  the  best ;   they  will  be  blooming 
pretty  soon  if  they  have  been  taken  proper 
care  of.     The  evergreens  may  come  up  par- 
tially, if  not  altogether,  to  make  room  for 
better  or  more  gay  subjects.     The  spring- 
sown  Nemophila  will  be  ready  to  succeed  the 
autumn-sown  as  soon  as  it  decays.     The  other 
annuals  will  be  rapidly  advancing  towards 
bloom>  and  you  will  be  able  to  remove  things 
the  instant  they  are  beginning  to  get  shabby. 
The  ease  with  which  one  pot  is  taken  up  and 
another  put  down  will  be  obvious  to  every- 
body ;  there  need  not  be  a  handful  of  earth 
disturbed,  and  t)ie  pots  being  sunk  just  below 
the  surface,  nobo^  will  observe  them.     The 
hydrangeas  will  be  showy  as  soon  as  the  flower 
begins  to  colour,  and  remain  so  for  months. 
Fuchsias  will  begin  to  flower  in  May  and 
June,  and  continue  in  bloom  a  long  time. 
The  principal  objection  made  to  pot-culture 
and  pot-furnishing  is,  that  the  productions  are 
not  so  large  nor  generally  so  fine  ;  some  sub- 
jects are  improved  by  this  as  garden  plants, 
but  a  good  deal  of  this  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  plants  are  supplied  with 
water :  if  the  watering  be  done  ineflectually 
and  carelessly^  the  roots  being  confined  in  pots 
will  not  get  a  proper  share  of  nourishment, 
and  the  bloom  will  be  shortened  in  conse- 
quence ;   indeed,  the  plants  may  be  prema- 
turely destroyed  for  want  of  moisture,  but  if 
the  water  be  administered  properly  they  will 
bloom  as  freely,  and  the  plants  be  more  ele- 
gant and  for  better  within  bounds,  than  if  left 
to  the  open  ground,  for  if  they  are  less  rank 
they  will  also  be  less  coarse.    It  will  be  easily 
seen  that  the  addition  of  the  verbena,  gera- 
nium, hydrangea,   fuchsia,   and  some  other 
half-hardy  or  greenhouse  plants  to  the  stock 
from  which  the  garden  is  to  be  furnished, 


enables  us  to  give  great  additional  effect.  It 
will  be  found  frequently  that  the  plants  have 
rooted  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  turn  the  pots  round  until  the 
roots  are  released,  because  the  great  object  is 
to  get  the  pots  out  without  distarlung  the 
borders  and  beds  any  more  than  we  can  help, 
because  we  want  to  get  the  other  pots  down 
into  the  same  places  with  as  little  litter  as 
possible. 

We  are  here  treating  of  all  subjects  in  a 
general  way,  leaving  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  tastes  of  all  those  'who  adopt  this  mode  of 
culture,  or  rather  of  keeping  up  a  flower 
garden.  By  keeping  in  stock  a  good  variety 
of  subjects,  and  such  as  are  blooming  in  all 
seasons,  we  provide  ourselves  with  the  means 
of  changing  the  face  of  the  place  every  week, 
more  or  less,  and  of  keeping  up  such  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  as  can  be  kept  up  by  no 
other  means.  The  trouble  is  greater,  (or  rather, 
we  ought  to  say,  the  opportunities  of  gratifying 
our  taste  are  greater,  for  the  one  comes  with 
the  other,)  that  is,  there  is  more  to  attend  to 
than  there  would  be  in  other  methods;  but 
those  who  see  such  a  garden,  well  kept  up, 
will  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  such 
a  show  of  bloom,  because  as  nothing  need  be 
in  the  ground  but  things  bursting  into  flower, 
or  in  full  bloom,  those  places  that  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  occupied  by  plants  in  all  the 
stages  approaching  bloom  will  be  filled  with 
plants  in  perfection.  But  even  this  may  be  in 
some  cases  departed  from  with  respect  to 
annuals,  which  are  longer  in  flower  in  the 
open  earth  than  when  confined  in  pots ;  you 
may,  if  you  please,  so  far  depart  from  plunging 
the  pots  as  to  turn  out  those  that  are  useless 
after  flowering,  such,  for  instance,  as  balsams, 
sweet  peaSy  and  annuals  of  all  kinds  ;  the  ball 
may  be  turned  out  whole,  and  the  pots  taken 
for  other  purposes,  because  when  these  things 
are  past  their  prime  they  need  only  be  pulled 
up  and  thrown  away.  Towards  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  preparation  of  the  bulbs  which  are 
best  in  pots  for  the  spring  occupies  our  atten- 
tion .  The  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  fuchsias^ 
verbenas,  cioeraries,  and  similar  subjects  may 
be  taken  up,  cut  close  in  the  roots,  shook  out, 
and  pruned,  the  whole  repotted  in  the  same 
sized  pots,  and  consigned  to  their  winter  quar- 
ters ;  but  the  amaryllis  tribe  and  the  colchi^ 
cums  may  be  kept  in  pots,  ready  to  go  out  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  and 
greatly  assist  in  making  up,  with  dwarf 
evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  gar- 
den for  the  winter  quarter.  Having  once 
been  completely  bent  on  keeping  up  the 
appearance  of  a  geometrical  garden,  with 
twenty-four  beds  of  several  different  forms  in 
it,  we  did  it  entirely  by  pot  culture,  and 
found  that  though  it  was  not  wij^hout  requir- 
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ing  a  good  deal  of  time,  it  well  repaid  us  hj  i 
the  constant  changes  we  were  enabled  to  effect^  | 
and  the  beautj  we  were  enabled  to  keep  up  ; 
but  there  were  times  when  dwarf  evergreens 
assisted  the  general  effect  greatlj,  and  when, 
but  for  our  stock  of  subjects  in  pots,  the  beds 
must  have  been  emptj  or  untidj.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  nothing  will  enable  us  to  keep 
up  the  brilliance  of  a  flower  garden  equal  to  the 
provision  of  abundance  of  subjects  in  pots. 


GARDENING   MEMORANDA   FOR 
NOVEMBER.* 

Tulip  planting  and  the  planting  of  bulbs 
generally  comes  on  this  month,  and  by  right 
should  all  be  completed.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds 
are  to  be  potted  this  month.  Pruning  con- 
tinued until  completed,  both  wall-trees  and 
standards.  Raspberry  canes  should  be  cut 
back  to  four  feet  high  ;  currant  and  goose- 
berry trees  the  same ;  and  roses  which  have 
large  heads  may  be  reduced  in  size,  but  not 
closely  pruned  ;  the  stakes  of  standard  roses 
must  be  examined,  and  their  strength  proved, 
or  the  wind  may  break  off  the  heads  ;  cuttings 
of  Cliina  roses  may  be  put  into  pots,  and 
placed  in  any  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or 
propagating-house.  Cuttings  of  Camellias 
may  be  put  in  to  strike.  If  there  be  any  fruit 
not  gathered,  it  is  running  a  great  risk  not  to 
gather  it  directly.  Where  there  is  any 
ground-work  in  hand  the  best  haste  should  be 
made  while  the  frost  and  wet  keep  off,  for  either 
of  them  coming  on  to  excess  will  altogether 
stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  conser- 
vatory requires  the  best  plants  that  can  be 
found  to  ornament  it;  the  chrysanthemum, 
though  anything  but  a  good  flower,  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  the  otiier  houses  and  pits, 
in  a  good  establishment,  will  supply  many 
things :  the  very  auricula  frame  will  afford 
its  share,  for,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent 
it,  some  will  throw  up  an  autumn  bloom  ;  the 
Chinese  primrose,  cineraria,  and  many  other 
things  come  out  of  season,  and  the  principal 
care  required  in  the  conservatory  is  to  collect 
all  these  stragj^ling  things  and  place  them  well 
among  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
The  stove,  too,  will  always  keep  yielding 
something  towards  it.  The  conservatory, 
however,  should  be  kept  close  while  there  are 
stove-plants  or  forced  flowers  in  it,  for  the 
cold  agrees  as  little  with  one  as  the  other; 
besides,  unless  it  is  unusually  warm,  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  letting  in  the  external  air. 
All  other  houses  and  pits,  as  before  recom- 
mended, must  be  heated  as  if  frost  were  com- 


ing every  night,  and  when  it  does  oome  musf 
not  be  opened  too  soon. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  AT  WHICH  PLANT-HOUSES 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  NOVEHBEB. 

The  OreenJiouse. — From  forty-five  to  fifity- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  about  forty  degrees 
by  night 

Tfie  Cofuervatory, — From  fifty-five  to  sixtj 
degrees  by  day,  and  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
degrees  by  night.  Use  fires  occasionally  in 
damp  weather,  to  keep  the  house  free  from 
damp. 

The  Plant-Stove, — ^From  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  degrees  by  day,  and  fifty  to  fiftj-five  de- 
grees at  night 

The  Orchid'JIatMe, — The  warm  or  Indian- 
house,  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees  by 
day,  and  sixty  degrees  at  night.  The  cool 
or  Mexican  house,  sixty  degrees  by  day,  and 
fifty- five  degrees  by  night. 


*  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Garden- 
ing Operations  for  November  is  publiehed  in  No.  85  of 
the  Hortioultural  Magazine. 


ON    DRAINING. 

Draining  is  the  operation  of  providing 
outlets  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  downwards  as  far 
as  that  water  would  affect  the  roots  of  plants. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  preparatory 
operations  in  a  garden,  and  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  every  other  improvement :  con- 
sequently, it  is  the  first  practical  operation  in 
bringing  fresh  land  under  cultivation,  and  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  in  improving  such  culti- 
vated soils  as  may  have  been  neglected  in  this 
respect. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  all  garden  sink 
require,  or  are  improved  by  drainage.  In 
very  light  sandy  soils  on  a  porous  subsoil, 
deep  cultivation,  that  is,  frequent  and  deep 
trenching,  carried  on  on  sound  principles,  in 
great  measure  takes  its  place ;  this  process 
facilitating  the  passage  cf  what  superfluous 
sui*face  water  may  fall  on  the  soil.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  springs,  even  sandy  soils  must 
be  well  drained. 

The  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  penetrates 
downwards  till  it  is  arrested  by  a  stratum  of 
clay,  or  some  other  impervious  substance  ;  it 
then  finds  its  way  laterally  on  the  stratum  that 
sustains  it,  until  meeting  with  an  aperture  or 
obstruction — ^sometimes  after  travelling  a  long 
distance,  receiving  accumulations  in  its  course 
— it  appears  either  as  a  spring  or  as  a  body  of 
stagnant  moisture.  It  is  the  removal  of  this 
water,  not  that  which  falls  in  the  shape  of 
rain  on  the  particular  spot  to  be  drained,  that 
is  the  object  of  draining.  No  soils  would 
require  draining  were  it  not  for  the  impervioas 
stratum  alluded  to,  the  resistance  of  which 
to  the  downward  progress  of  the  fluid,  is  the 
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cause  of  sti^nant  water.    The  removal  of  the  t 
latter  can  only  be  secured  by  penetrating  and 
intersecting  this  stratum  with  drains  or  water 
channels. 

Agriculturists,  with  whom  the  question  of 
drainage  is  one  of  magnitude,  are  yet  divided 
ID  opinion  as  to  the  actual  depth  at  which  it 
is  advisable  to  form  these  channels.  Some 
contend  for  an  average  depth  of  four  feet, — 
few  less — and  some  go  almost  to  double  that 
depth.  Gardens  ought  to  be  drained  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in 
very  retentive  soils  one  or  two  feet  deeper  ; 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  culinary  crops 
requires  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth 
of  soil,  below  which  not  less  than  one  foot 
should  be  clear  of  water,  and  this,  allowing  six 
inches  for  the  water  channel,  fixes  the  depth 
at  four  feet  In  stiff  retentive  subsoils  this 
channel  should  be  deeper  from  the  surface,  so 
as  to  dram  the  water  more  effectually  from 
the  superincumbent  soil,  which  it  effects  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  clay  causing  it  to  crack 
in  various  directions,  thus  facilitating  the 
filtration  of  moisture. 

The  principle  of  efficient  drainage  is  simple 
enough  :  it  is  like  piercing  a  hole  in  a  vessel 
containing  liquid,  by  reason  of  which  the 
-vessel  cannot  retain  water  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  hole.  Comparing  the  soil  with  the 
Teasel,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  tendency  of 
liquids  to  find  their  level,  for  the  soil  to  con- 
tain stagnant  water  above  the  level  and  within 
reasonable  distance  of  an  active  drain. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  this  process 
of  removing  the  superfluous  water  from  the 
soil  has  the  effect  of  rendering  that  soil 
moister  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  length- 
ened periods  of  drought,  provided  the  super- 
fluity arose  from  the  retentive  nature  of  the 
subsoil.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  a 
saturated  soil  being  a  close  and  unporous  one, 
facilitating  evaporation  from  the  surface,  while 
it  is  incapacitated  from  drawing  any  supply 
by  capillary  attraction  from  beneath.  An 
open  and  porous  soil  does  this,  and  also  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  '^dews  of  heaven" 
when  in  need  of  a  supply,  and  thus  it  is  main- 
tained in  that  equably  moistened  condition 
which  is  favourable  to  vegetation — ^less  damp 
during  periods  of  wet,  and  less  dry  in  length- 
ened periods  of  drought  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  the  parched  appearance  during 
dry  summers,  of  soil  which  at  other  periods  of 
the  year  is  excessively  wet  from  the  cause 
referred  to. 

Undrained  land  becomes  injured  by  excess 
of  water  from  two  causes  ;  the  one  is,  where 
the  subsoil  is  retentive,  and  simply  prevents 
the  water  that  falls  on  the  surface  from  pass- 
ing downwards  ;  the  other  is  where  the  super- 
abundant moisture  arises  from  the  presence  of 


active  springs,  which  of  course  are  also  owing 
to  an  impervious  bottom,  and  are  the  outlets 
naturally  formed  for  the  liberation  of  pent-up 
water.  In  the  first  case,  the  formation  of  a 
water  channel  below  the  point  at  which  it  is 
desired  the  soil  should  be  free  from  this  excess 
of  moisture,  will  effectually  draw  away  the 
excess  whenever  circumstances  may  tend  to 
produce  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  spring, 
instead  of  finding  for  itself  an  outlet  towards 
the  surface,  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  stream 
carried  along  at  a  sufficient  depth  from  the 
surface  not  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
culture,  nor  the  growth  of  the  crops.  In  this 
view  the  subject  is  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form.  The  basis  of  success  in  draining,  is  to 
secure  a  fall  for  the  collected  water.  An  effi- 
cient set  of  drains  must  comprise  main  or 
conducting  channels,  and  what  may  be  called 
collecting  drains  of  smaller  capacity  branching 
out  from  the  main  drains,  collecting  the  water 
from  the  soil,  and  conducting  to  these  princi- 
pal outlets.  In  small  areas,  these  two  forms 
of  drains  will  be  sufficient ;  and  in  most  gar- 
dens of  small  size,  one  of  the  principal  drains 
will  in  general  be  enough  to  convey  away  the 
collected  water.  Where  the  space  is  larger, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  three  kinds  of  drains, 
one  main  channel  in  this  case  being  also  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  a  space  of,  say,  three  to  six 
acres,  into  which  secondary  conducting  drains 
should  be  led,  these  latter  being  fed  as  before 
by  the  regular  series  of  small  collecting  drains. 
There  may,  however,  be  circumstances  on  the 
larger  scale  intimated  above,  where  one  con- 
ducting drain  will  be  insufficient :  some  of 
these  are  such  as  the  following  : — 

1.  Where  there  are  two  considerable  lines 
of  depression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sur- 
face, with  an  elevated  ridge  between,  in  which 
case  a  conducting  drain  will  generally  be 
necessary  along  each  depression. 

2.  Where  the  surface  falls  in  every  direc- 
tion from  a  raised  central  area,  in  which  case 
two  or  three  conductors  proceeding  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  highest  to  the  lower 
levels  will  be  required. 

3.  Where  there  is  but  a  very  limited  fall  at 
command,  so  that  the  main  drain  cannot  be 
carried  deep  enough  to  work  the  distant  col- 
lecting drains. 

4.  Where  there  is  much  for  the  drains  to 
accomplish,  in  which  case  it  is  not  desirable 
to  throw  too  much  work  on  the  principal 
channels. 

5.  Where  there  is  a  large  flat  area  to  drain, 
so  that  tlie  length  of  the  collecting  drains 
may  be  shortened. 

Of  course,  no  open  water-courses  are  in- 
cluded in  these  considerations  :  no  one  would 
wnste  cultivable  ground  by  dig$i;ing  open 
drains^  when  the  same  end  is  gained  by  under- 
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ground  drains,  which  leaves  the  entire  surCace 
available  for  cropping. 

In  planning  an  arrangement  of  drains, 
the  first  consideration  is  the  outlet,  which  is  to 
be  sought  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground. 
If  the  drains  can  be  l&i  into  some  active 
water-course,  whether  it  be  a  sewer,  a  ditch, 
a  brook,  or  a  river,  this  will  in  general  answer 
the  purpose,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  take  care,  that  when  the  drains 
reach  the  lowest  point  of  the  ground  to  be 
drained,  there  is  facility  for  the  water  they 
collect  to  pass  away.  The  leading  drains 
should  proceed  from  near  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  points  of  the  ground,  these  positicMis 
being  determined  by  an  accurate  survey.  An 
exception  to  this  may  be  allowed,  in  cases 
where  the  surface  is  very  steep,  and  where 
consequently  a  great  velocity  would  be  thus 
imparted  to  the  water,  and  which  would  be 
liable  to  disarrange  the  drains.  Of  every 
estate,  however  small,  there  should  be  a  plan, 
on  which  the  levels  at  various  points  should 
be  accurately  recorded  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  in  matters  of  this  kind.  So  also 
with  the  smaller  drains ;  they  should,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  exception  named,  proceed 
from  the  higher  limits  of  the  area  they  c<Hn- 
prehend,  downwards  into  the  channels  that 
are  to  relieve  them ;  where  practicable,  all  the 
drains  should  extend  in  straight  lines,  the 
smaller  ones  running  obliquely  into  the  larger 
ones  in  the  direction  of  the  descent  (see  a  in 


the  sketch).  This  arrangement  offers  the 
least  possible  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
water.  Where  straight  lines  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed, easy  curves  should  be  substituted.  On 
no  account  should  any  sudden  curves,  or  either 
right  or  abrupt  angles^  (as  at  I)  be  allowed. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  eflScient  drain* 
age  is,  that  the  drains  should  have  a  fall 
through  their  entire  length  :  a  level  drain,  if 
such  were  formed,  could  not  take  away  the 
i^ater.     This  point  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 


in  ^'sing  the  point  or  points  of  outlet,  and  the 
relative  depth  of  the  different  p(»*tioBA.  It 
will  be  obvious  thfit  the  lowest  end  of  the 
drain  cannot  be  below  the  point  at  which  the 
water  is  to  flow  away  ;  the  other  ends  of  the 
drains  must  also  be  deep  enough  to  be  onl 
of  the  way  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  also  to 
be  capable  of  rendering  a  sufficient  depth  of 
soil  dry  enough  to  secure  the  health,  of  the 
crops  above  them.  The  difference  in  the  level 
between  the  two  ends  will  be  the  avaitabis 
amount  of  fall,  and  this  is  best  divided  re- 
gularly throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
drains.  If  therefore  the  amount  of  fall  is  veiy 
trifling,  it  is  better  to  have  a  greater  number 
of  main  drains,  so  as  to  shorten  the  length  of 
the  collecting  drains,  and  also  to  allot  a  less 
amount  of  fall  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  fall  or  power  to  those  conducting 
channels  which  have  to  carry  away  the  aecu- 
mulations  of  the  smaller  drains.  The  difieroiee 
between  a  level  country  and  a  hilly  one,  will 
make  it  at  once  apparent  that  circumstances 
wiU  be  very  variable  in  this  respect. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  in  general 
one  main  drain  will  serve  for  a  garden  ;  and 
this  will  always  be  sufficient  in  small  gardena 
The  distance  which  should  be  allowed  between 
the  lesser  drains,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  situation — whether  it  is  very 
retentive  of  moisture  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
there  is  a  great  supply  of  moisture  to  carry 
off,  or  but  a  very  limited  quantity.  Supposing 
the  circumstances  to  be  the  most  unfavourable 
here  indicated,  the  smaller  drains  ought  to  be 
placed  at  about  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  und^ 
different  circumstances  the  distance  may  vary 
between  this,  and  thirty  feet,  wider  apai*t  than 
which  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  place  them 
under  any  circumstances.  Where,  from  there 
being  a  large  fiat  area  to  drain,  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  more  than  one  main  drain,  these 
may  be  placed  at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  or 
two  hundred  feet  apart,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation.  In  this  case  there 
must  be  three  sets  of  channels,  the  mains,  the 
secondary  conductors,  and  the  collectors. 

Drains  ought  to  be  well  made.  The  ope- 
ration is  one  of  those  expensive  ones,  which 
become  still  more  expensive  if  they  are  not 
at  once  made  complete.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  drains  become  inoperative,  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  forming  them  is  lost;  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  doubled  if  the  evil  is 
attempted  to  be  remedied,  for  an  amount  of 
labour  equal  to  that  of  the  original  formation 
will  in  general  be  involved. 

The  process  is  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: — First  determine  the  position  of  the 
drains,  and  have  this  marked  out  on  the 
ground  by  means  of  wooden  pegs,  light- 
coloured^  so  as  to  be  easily  seen ;  then,  having 
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settled  tbe  levels  and  depths,  let  this  be 
marked  on  the  pegs  at  certain  points,  saj  at 
the  extreme  ends,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
junction,  and  also  at  intermediate  points  when 
they  are  very  long.  We  should  recommend 
never  to  make  the  smaller  drains  of  a  less 
depth  than  from  three  to  four  feet,  especially 
when  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and  retentive.  The 
actual  fall  must  depend  on  circumstances,  the 
difference  in  the  level  of  the  extreme  ends 
being  divided  proportionally  through  the 
whole  distance ;  the  main  drains  may,  how- 
ever, have  a  fall  somewhat  more  rapid  than 
the  others.  The  fall  need  not  be  more  than 
about  one  foot  in  a  hundred  for  the  small 
drains,  and  two  feet  in  a  hundred  for  the 
larger  ones,  though  a  less  fall  than  this  will 
be  efficient.  As  a  general  rule,  drains  are 
better  not  made  very  steep,  as  the  velocity 
which  is  thus  given  to  the  water  which  passes 
down  them  is  liable  to  wear  the  channels,  and 
displace  the  materials  employed,  to  an  extent 
Buffieient  to  injure  the  drains.  Where  the 
surface  is  very  steep,  the  drains  should  be 
ranged  diagonally,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience. 

After  these  preliminaries  are  arranged,  the 
next  point  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  the  tiles,  stones,  or  what- 
ever other  material  of  drainage  is  employed. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  navigators,  or 
men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  heavy 
**  ground  work."  Some  slight  difference  will 
be  necessary  in  the  manner  of  forming  the 
drains,  according  to  the  material  to  be  placed 
in  them,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  here  to 
digress  so  far  as  to  notice  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  materials. 

Tile  drains  are  much  the  best,  though  they 
are  also  the  most  expensive  ;  but  then  their 
darabihty  is  an  equivalent  for  this.  Ordinary 
drain  tiles  show  the  form  of  an  inverted  lyi, 
thus  ((f)) ;  they  are  mostly  used  in  connexion 
with  a  flat  tile ;  sometimes  the  flat  is  laid  at 
bottom,  and  the  drain  tile  set  on  it  thus  (^), 
but  this  is  not  so  good  a  plan  as  the  reverse 
way  thus  (g);  the  advantage  of  this  latter 
plan  is,  that  the  current,  whether  large  or 
small,  is  better  enabled  to  keep  the  drain 
always  cleansed,  and  free  from  sediment,  which 
is  not  so  well  secured  by  the  other  plan  ; 
sometimes  two  drain  tiles  are  used,  placed 
thus  (Q),  and  the  advantage  of  this  is  that  a 
larger  channel  is  formed,  which  is  sometimes 
convenient  for  the  larger  drains.  Besides 
these,  circular  or  pipe  tiles  thus  {&),  are  now 
much  employed,  and  these  are  perhaps  the 
best;  a  small  calibre— one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches — ^is  sufficient  for  the  smaller  drains, 
and  larger  ones  may  be  used  for  the  principal 
drains.  Tiles  of  the  form  just  allnded  to  are 
also  made  of  various  sizes,  but  the  smaller  ones, 


about  two  inches  across,  are  large  enough  for 
the  small  drains.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
tiles  employed,  as  for  instance  the  letter  Qj 
,form  reversed,  the  two  edges  being  widened 
to  form  a  foot ;  and  the  same  form  with  the 
rounded  side  downwards,  and  covered  by  a 
flat  tile,  which,  instead  of  lying  over  the  two 
sides,  drops  on  to  a  shoulder  or  groove,  which 
of  course  renders  it  firmer,  but  involves  an 
unnecessary  expense.     A  modification  of  the 
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pipe  tile  has  been  employed,  in  which  a  flat 
foot  is  added  thus  (g),  to  prevent  it  from  get- 
ting displaced.  The  pipe-tiles  are  also  formed 
of  a  compressed  figure,  deeper  than  wide ; 
and  some  are  formed  with  sockets,  which  is 
also  a  needless  expense.  The  best  and  cheap- 
est way  of  securing  the  tiles  from  any  lateral 
disturbance,  is  to  have  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  cut  just  large  enough  to  receive  them, 
and  no  larger.  This  is  in  fact  just  what 
ought  to  be  done,  for  the  removal  of  more  of 
the  soil  than  is  absolutely  necessary  is  a 
manifest  extravagance.  The  only  difficulty  in 
laying  pipe-tiles  is  experienced  when  the 
ground  is  strong,  in  which  case  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  render  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  as  level  (plane,)  as  would  be  desirable. 
Sometimes  tiles  are  not  employed,  but  in  their 
:  stead  six  or  eight  inches  of  rubbly  stones  are 
laid  in  the  bottom,  and  protected  at  top  from 
being  intermixed  with  the  soil  by  a  layer  of 
turf  or  heath,  or  material  that  will  not  soon 
decay,  in  order  to  keep  them  constantly  open ; 
this  is  an  expensive  plan,  unless  the  material 
happens  to  be  near  and  inexpensive.  At  other 
times,  instead  of  tiles  sods  of  peat  earth  are 
used;  this  material  makes  very  durable 
drains,  and  is  not  expensive ;  the  drains  are 
cut  very  even,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  shoulder,  and  the  sods  of  peat  are  also  cut 
even,  and  just  so  large,  that  when  rammed 
down  quite  tight  they  may  be  supported  by 
the  shoulder  at  six  inches  or  so  from  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  other  part  below  clear 
and  open  for  the  passage  of  the  water ;  it  is 
essential  that  the  sods  should  be  rammed  in 
tight,  and  the  grassy  side  should  be  placed 
downwards.  Many  other  materials  are  at 
various  times  employed  :  among  the  rest,  fag- 
got-wood and  straw  are  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cuttings  ;  but  the  use  of  these  perishable 
materials,  though  they  are  comparatively  in- 
expensive at  first  cost,  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  principle  which  recognises  the  perma- 
nent character  of  drains. 

To  return  to  the  excavating.  For  a  drain 
of  four  feet  deep  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  opening  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  top^ 
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(see  the  sli^elch  c);  this  maj  be  cleared  OQt  about 
one  foot  deep.  The  next  foot  of  the  excavation 
mny  be  brought  down  three  inqhsB  narrower 
on  each  side,  bu  as  to  make  the  width  of  the 
bottom  when  two  feet  deep,  about  one  foot 
BIX  inclies,  The  neit  foot  may  be  six  inches 
narrower.  On  this  the  workman  stands  to 
clear  out  the  remainder.  The  upper  pait, 
from  the  top  three  feet  downward,  may  have 
taken  the,  form  of  a  gradual  slope,  or  if  pre- 
ferred the  sides  may  ansume  somewhat  of  the 
form  of  square  steps,  aa  in  the  sketch  c  ;  the 


lower  foot  of  the  excavation  is  taken  out  by 
long  narrow  tools  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  known  aa  draining  tools.  One  of  these 
is  a  narrow  f^pade,  with  a  blade  upwards  of  a 
foot  long,  three  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
two  inches  at  thu  bottom,  and  somewhat  ,hoi- 
lowed  out.  The  other  is  a  liollow  scoop  of 
strong  sheet  iron,  two  inches  wide,  attached 
to  a  long  handle  at  an  acute  angle ;  this  is 
need  to  clear  out  the  bottom.  This  portion  of 
the  drain  should  be  dug  so  that  the  bottom  is 
just  wide  enough  to  receive  drain  tiles  of  the 
size  employed,  and  no  wider,  and  may  widen 
a  tittle  upwards.  The  Iiottom  must  be  made 
quite  flat,  forming  a  perfectly  even  inclined 
plane  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  ;  the 
sides  near  the  bottom  ought  also  to  be  cut 
tolerably  even,  especially  where  peut  sods  are 
substituted  for  tiles. 

The  soil  which  is  taken  out  from  the  cut- 
ting must  be  deposited  so  aa  to  be  replaced 
nearly  as  it  was  before ;  that  is,  the  top  soil 
should  be  again  placed  at  the  top,  and  the 
bottom  at  bottom.  The  former  has  to  belaid 
just  far  enough  away  from  the  cutting  to 
allow  the  other  portions  to  be  laid  out  without 
being  thrown  over,  or  intermixed  with  it. 
The  be^t  soil  may  be  thrown  on  one  side,  and 
the  inferior  on  the  other,  and  if  any  trampling 
is  necessary,  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
confined  to  the  latter. 

Supposing  tiies  to  be  employed,  the  next 
operation  is  to  place  them  in  the  channels  thus 
cut  out ;  this  should  he  done  with  a  pair  of  rude 
wooden  tonga,  the  draina  being  too  narrow  to 
allow  a  man  to  work  at  the  bottom.     They 


must  be  laid  quite  even  and  close,  and  as  thrj 
are  placed  down,  a  stone  or  brickbat,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  is  to  be  dropped  on  each 
side,  to  fixtbem  in  the  proper  position.  They 
are  then,  if  the  ordinary  shaped  tiles,  to  be 
covered  with  the  flat  (or  drain)  tiles,  which 
should,  aa  bricklayers  say,  "  break  tlie  jcnnts" 
of  the  othera,  that  i^,  the  joinings  of  the  t>o 
aeries  should  not  be  parallel,  but  the  centre  of 
the  upper  tiles  should  cover  the  joints  of  the 
lower  ones.  This  being  completed,  six  Jncha 
of  some  porous  material,  such  aa  brick  rubUe 
or  oyster  shells,  is  to  be  thrown  in  carefully 
over  the  tiles,  end  on  this  six  inches  of  clar, 
or  the  stifieat  aoil  at  hand,  is  to  be  rammed 
firmly  down,  so  that  the  water  may  not  pa5s 
directly  down  through  the  top  of  ibe  drain, 
but  be  forced  to  filtrate  through  the  siilea 
The  remainder  of  the  soil  is  then  to  be  re- 
turned to  fill  up  the  trench. 

In  nil  cases,  that  is,  both  with  drain  tiles  cf 
the  ordinary  shape,  and  also  with  the  eircuUr 
ones,  it  ia  quite  sufficient  if  the  tiles  are 
placed  accurately  end  to  end.  There  ia  not 
the  least  necesf^ity  that  one  end  should  fit 
wiihiD  the  end  of  the  adjoining  tile. 

Aa  regards  the  manner  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion, it  is  best  done  by  bringing  the  smaller 
drains  at  such  a  level,  that  their  bottom  is 
just  even  with  the  top  of  the  tiles  in  that  to 
which  they  are  to  be  united.  In  this  case, 
the  end  is  simply  brought  exactly  over  the 
larger  drain,  where  it  in  surrounded  carefully 
by  open  rubbly  material,  such  aa  stones  or 
brickbats.  There  is  no  fear  whatever  of 
the  water  finding  its  way  into  the  conducting- 
channel.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the 
junctions  belwi'en  the  smaller  and  larger 
drains,  and  of  each  with  one  another,  ahoold 
be  securely  formed.  The  pipes  must  be  fitted 
accurately,  luid  should  be  fixed  firmly  by  the 
use  of  any  such  material  as  brick -rubble, 
packed  firmly  about  ihem.  This  also  should 
be  done  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
drnina,  in  such  way  that  the  tiles  may  not  be 
displaced  subsequently  to  their  being  laid 
down.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
this,  if  the  rubbly  material  which  is  to  cover 
the  tops  and  aides  of  the  pipes  is  placed  about 
them  in  a  t^yslematic  and  careful  manner. 

Where  sods  of  peat  are  substituted  for 
tiles,  the  lower  part  of  the  opening  must  be 
cut  very  true,  tlie  natural  clay  subsoil  in  tliis 
case  forming  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
water- course^  while  the  sods  of  peat  form  the 
top,  and  prevent  the  soil  from  falling  in.  This 
mode  of  draining  must  only  be  adopted  where 
the  subsoil  is  firm  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  ia 
solid  clay;  aa  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  the 
sides  or  bottom  be  of  a  soft  nature,  tlie  action 
of  the  water  in  its  passage  will  aooa  wear 
away  the  earth  ;  iu  which  case  the  peat  aodi 
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'will  fall  in,  and  8top  the  channel  Neither 
ought  the  opening  for  the  passage  of  water  to 
be  large,  for  the  same  reason:  a  width  of 
three  indies  at  bottom,  and  four  inches  at  top, 
and  a  depth  of  four  inches,  is  quite  large 
enough.  To  fit  tightly  into  the  cutting,  so 
as  to  form  a  watercourse  of  this  size,  the  sods 
of  peat  should  be  seven  or  eight  inches  wide, 
and  they  should  be  five  or  six  in  thickness. 
The  smaller  drains  may  be  formed  in  this 
'way,  in  cases  where  the  larger  ones  are  made 
with  stones  or  tiles. 

When  drains  are  formed  in  a  clay  subsoil, 
the  expense  of  providing  tiles  —  for  the 
smaller  drains  at  least— may  be  avoided  in 
this  way:  After  the  excavation  is  made,  a 
wooden  mould,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  of 
the  precise  shape  of  the  watercourse, — that 
is,  about  three  inches  wide  and  four  or 
^ve  inches  deep,  rounded  at  top — is  provided 
to  place  in  the  bottom ;  the  sides  of  the  drain 
are  cut  out  rather  wedge-shaped ;  some  of  the 
plastic  clay  is  worked  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  grafting-clay ;  and  six  inches  in  tliick- 
ness  of  this  is  firmly  rammed  down  on  the 
mould,  which  is  then  drawn  along,  and  another 
portion  done  in  the  same  way  ;  the  mould  is 
drawn  forward  about  two  feet  at  a  time,  leav- 
ing one  foot  to  sustain  that  previously  done, 
and  to  form  a  good  junction.  In  this  way,  a 
water-course  is  formed  of  the  clay,  which 
answers  perfectly.  The  top  should  be  arch- 
shaped. 

Where  a  stone  or  rubble -drain  is  to  be 
formed,  the  same  course  of  excavation  is  to 
be  followed,  only  in  this  case  the  calibre  of 
the  drain  must  be  larger :  four  inches  wide, 
and  eight  inches  deep,  is  desirable.  The 
stones  should  be  covered  over  with  a  layer  of 
heath  or  furze,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
getting  intermixed. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  making  of 
drains,  is  the  mapping  of  them ;  for,  unless 
this  is  done  in  an  accurate  manner,  it  will  be 
both  difficult  and  expensive  to  amend  any 
defects  that  may  present  themselves  in  after 
years.  For  this  purpose,  an  outline  plan  of 
the  estate,  on  a  large  scale,  should  be  pro- 
vided, the  position  only  of  buildings  and  such 
fixed  points  as  may  serve  to  measure  from, 
being  indicated.  On  this  plan  the  drains 
should  be  correctly  marked  down  to  measure ; 
and  they  are  best  indicated  by  a  difierent- 
coloured  ink,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
lines,  such  as  those  which  may  indicate 
fences,  &c.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  easy  in 
after  years  to  trace  the  exact  position  of  every 
drain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  least  amount  of  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  remedying  any  defects  that 
may  arise. 

It  is  with  the  system  of  drains  formed  as 


here  indicated,  that  the  small  grated  cess- 
pools placed  at  the  sides  of  garden- walks  and 
roads  to  carry  away  the  surface-water,  are  to 
be  made  to  communicate.  These  cesspools 
should  directly  communicate  with  the  nearest 
point  of  the  common  drain,  by  a  small  drain, 
formed  as  already  recommended  for  the  col- 
lecting-drains. In  forming  them,  nothing  is 
required  but  a  square  hole — say  a  foot  across 
— bricked  (without  mortar)  at  the  sides,  to 
make  it  firm,  and  a  foot  or  so  deeper  than  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  which  carries  ofi*  the 
water,  so  that  the  heavier  sediment  (which  is 
here  likely  to  collect)  may  not  be  carried  into 
the  drains.  At  the  top  of  the  brickwork,  the 
grating  is  to  be  fixed,  so  that  its  upper  sur- 
face may  be  level  with  the  part  of  tiie  walk 
or  road  adjoining.  A  little  stony  gravel, 
carefully  laid  against  it  on  each  side,  fixes  it 
in  its  place. 

The  tools  and  implements  chiefly  employed 
in  draining,  are — the  measuring-rod,  in  mark- 
ing out;  the  level,  in  determining  the  fall, 
and  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  inclined  plane 
formed  by  the  bottom  of  the  cutting;  the 
spade,  to  remove  the  upper  soil ;  the  draining- 
tools,  consisting  of  a  long  narrow-bladed 
spade,  and  a  scoop  set  in  a  long  handle,  at  an 
acute  angle  similarly  to  a  draw-hoe,  for 
clearing  out  the  narrow  part  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cutting ;  and  the  rude  tongs,  to  place  the 
tiles  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  The  ma- 
terials necessary  are — drain-tiles,  or  a  sub- 
stitute; and  the  rubbly  matter  which  is 
placed  about  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  a  cheap  and  suitable  material  for  the 
purpose  is  sold  under  the  name  of  '*  pickings." 
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It  is  a  sad,  but  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
persons  who  shrink  at  the  idea  of  ev€^  enter- 
taining a  man  contaminated  by  business, 
nevertheless  descend  to  the  roost  paltry  of  all 
paltry  huxtering  themselves.  They  would 
think  their  brewer,  or  baker,  or  their  grocer, 
very  far  beneath  them,  because  they  are 
dealers,  while  they  absolutely  sell  the  produce 
of  their  gardens.  Instead  of  giving  the  sur- 
plus produce  to  the  poor  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, they  sell  it  to  the  very  shopkeepers,  or 
send  it  to  market,  selling  ibr  a  few  shillings 
enough  to  give  a  whole  village  a  treat.  How 
very  respectable  it  looks  to  see  a  ducal  van, 
loaded  with  common  garden  produce,  drawn 
up  side  by  side  with  a  hard-working  market- 
gardener's,  underselling  him  because  the  owner 
does  not  depend  on  it  for  a  living  I  Yet  we 
have  seen  this  at  Covent-garden  market,  and 
it  may  often  be  seen.  We  could  mention  fifty 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  sell  their  spare 
fruit  and  vegetablesi  instead  of  giving  them 
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away;  and  this  is  so  much  the  worse,  be- 
csnae  the  price  they  get  is  psltry,  though  by 
the  time  the  shopkeeper's  profits  sre  on  the 
goods,  the  poor  people  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
vhere  thej  are  grown,  and  where  they  should 
be  distributed  free,  have  to  pay  a  large  price. 
What  amount  could  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
Bt  Claramont  bring  at  market  7  What  amount 
could  the  produce  of  Chiswick  Gardens  bring  ? 
Why,  the  stewards  of  these  estates  could  tell 
us,  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  horses  and  men 
employed  to  prepare,  pack,  and  take  them  to 
the  place  of  sale;  andyet  we  have  seen  royalty 
and  nobility  become  degraded  to  mnrket- 
gardeners,  rather  than  exercise  the  christian 
charity  so  much  and  properly  recommended, 
and  give  the  spare  produce  away  in  the 
respective  neighbou ■'hoods.  Yet  it  is  'won- 
dered that  the  poor  dislike  the  rich  !     It  is 


tbouKht  odd  that  the  indastrions  liaaaea  are 
disaffected !  Let  ua  see  how  very  muty 
people's  interests  are  affected  by  the  selling  rf 
rich  men's  garden  produce  :— i'irst,  then  m 
the  poor  in  the  neigbboarhood,  whs  desem 
the  crumbs  from  the  rich  nan's  table,  bst 
who  must  go  without  them.  Next,  there  is  the 
market-gardener,  with  whom  the  duke  com- 
petes unfairly,  because  he  does  not  depend  on 
the  money  for  his  living,  and  will  sell  at  any 
price,  so  that  be  knocks  down  the  price  of  aH. 
Thug  the  whole  class  of  msitet-g&rdenen 
suffer;  and,  of  necessity,  all  men  employed  by 
market-gardeners.  It  would,  Recording  to  onr 
notions,  be  far  more  creditable  to  give  away 
the  surplus  produce.  Iiet  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  better  for  it,  and  the  aobk 
owners  spared  the  degradation  of  becoming 
deolers  and  chapmen. 
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LEUCHTENBKRGiAFRiKCiPiS./foofter  (noble 
Leuchtenbergift). — Cnctaccfe  §  Cereidffi. 

"  Few  persons,"  writes  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker, 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  whence  ouaknow- 
ledge  of  this  plant,  and  the  materials  from 
which  our  wood-cut  was  prepared,  were  de- 
rived, "  fewpersons,  we  think,  on  viewing  this 
plant  when  destitute  of  flower,  would  imagine 


it  to  belong  to  the  Cactess.  The  matunilla! 
have  rather  the  appearanee  of  the  leaves  of 
some  Aloid  plant,  while  the  stem,  looking  as 
if  formed  of  the  perstslent  bases  of  old  lesves, 
resembles  that  of  some  Cycadeaa.  The  blos- 
som, however,  if  nothing  else,  does  betray 
its  real  character  ;  for  it  differs  in  no  par- 
ticnUr  from  that  of  Cereus.   The  whole  habit 
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of  the  plant  is,  however,  so  unlike  any  other 
Cactaceous  plant,  that,  for  consistency's  sake, 
If  Cereus  and  Echinocactns  are  natural  and 
good  genera,  this  will  constitute  a  genus  apart ; 
and  I  willingly  adopt  a  name  by  which  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  known  on  the  continent, 
although  I  have  failed  to  find  the  place  where 
any  such  name  is  recorded." 

The  plant  is,  indeed,  as  our  engraving  will 
evidence,  much  unlike  a  Cactus  ;  and  yet  its 
blossoms  are  the  same  in  general  characters. 
We  already  recognise  several  distinct  groups 
among  cactaceous  plants,  whose  differences 
lie  more  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  plants 
themselves,  than  in  those  parts  from  whence 
generic  definitions  are  usually  drawn  ;  and 
the  present  species  will — at  present,  alone — 
constitute  the  germ  of  another  and  a  kindred 
group. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  Cacti  in  the 
Royal  garden  at  Kew  contains  the  present 
species,  which  was  procured  *'  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bio  del  Monte,  in  Mexico,  through 
the  favour  of  John  Taylor,  Esq." 

The  Kew  plants  are  about  a  foot  high,  erect 
but  crooked,  the  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
and  covered  over  with  the  densely  placed  per- 
sistent bases  of  old  mamniillse,  or  with  the 
niammillse  themselves,  withered  and  shrunk 
into  a  series  of  closely  preissed  scalt'S  ;  these 
occupy  the  base  of  the  stemi?.  In  the  upper 
]iarr,  where  the  mammillae  are  perfect,  they 
are  leaf-like,  three  or  four  inches  long,  three- 
cornered,  with  the  apex  truncated,  this  trun- 
cated apex  bearing  a  tuft  of  fix  or  seven 
glumaceous  linear-subulate  fcales,  of  which 
the  central  one  is  longest ;  these  scales  are 
triangular  below  and  ficxuose  above,  and  are 
found  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  on 
the  younger  mammillse,  becoming  at  length 
deciduous.  The  perfect  manimille  are  of 
succulent  texture,  and  a  glaucous  green  colour; 
i>elow,  they  become  gradually  withered  and 
iin perfect,  the  scales  being  thrown  off,  and 
themselves  more  or  less  shrunk,  until  at  the 
t>a$e  they  assume  the  scale-like  appearance 
ilready  described.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
growing  from  the  axils  of  the  mammillae  in  the 
srown  of  the  plant,  not  numerous^  but  large 
ind  showy,  being  four  inches  or  upwards  in 
iiameter,  and  of  a  clear  sulphur-yellow  colour; 
;hej  are  formed  of  a  number  of  oblong  im- 
>r]cated  greenish  scales  in  the  outer  series, 
rradually  changing  inwards  into  longer  and 
nore  coloured  scales,  and  at  length  into  a 
-ay  of  numerous  acute  linear  glossy  petals 
>f  a  yellow  colour.  In  the  flowers  of  the 
Z>acti,  as  in  those  of  some  other  plants,  the 
:raDsition  from  calyx-scales  to  petals  is  so 
pradaal  and  uninterrupted,  that  it  is  impos- 
(ible  to  assign  limits  to  these  organs,  which 
n  other  plants  are  usually  so  distinct  and 
49. 


easily  separable.  The  water  lily  is  another 
plant  in  which  this  graduated  change  may  be 
very  easily  seen. 

The  Leuchtenbergia  will  require  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  is  usually  given  to  the 
dwarf  cacti,  the  principal  features  of  which 
may  be  included  in  the  heads  of  situation,  soil, 
and  watering.  As  regards  the  flrst,  these 
plants  thrive  best  in  a  dryish  warm  green- 
house, that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  usual 
source  of  dampness  (a  lavish  supply  of  water) 
is  in  winter  totally  avoided,  very  little  being 
applied  at  that  season,  and  that  little  at  dis- 
tant intervals  ;  in  which  a  little  fire  heat  is 
given  through  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  increase 
of  water,  to  induce  a  development  of  the  plants ; 
and  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  sum- 
mer sunshine  to  give  the  plants  as  it  were  a 
"  roasting,"  in  order  to  mature  and  consoli- 
date the  newly  formed  tissues,  to  elaborate  the 
crude  juices,  and  to  generate  a  crop  of  blos- 
soms. The  soil  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
preferable  is  a  compound  of  sandy  loam,  con- 
siderably intermixed  with  potsherds  and  char- 
coal, broken  to  the  size  of  nuts  or  walnuts, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  with 
sand,  in  proportion  to  its  own  sandiness,  to 
render  it  perfectly  permeable  to  water  ;  for 
which  purpose,  moreover,  the  pots  used  must 
be  well  drained  with  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  of  broken  potsherds,  and  should 
not  be  too  large  ih  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plants  and  the  number  of  the  roots. 

Manures  and  stimulating  composts  are  not 
to  be  recommended ;  where,  however,  there  is 
a  command  of  heat  in  spring  to  keep  up  their 
growth,  they  may  be  sometimes  watered  with 
weak  clear  manure  water  ;  but  this  should  be 
in  a  very  diluted  state,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  applied  frequently  during  that  stage  of 
their  progression.  In  Other  respects  as  to 
watering,  a  keen  eye  and  close  hand  is  requi- 
site. During  winter  scarcely  any  is  needed, 
unless  the  plants  become  excessively  dried  ; 
then  a  watering  may  be  permitted,  but  no 
unnecessary  moisture  should  be  created,  nor 
ought  the  plants  to  be  wetted.  In  the  spring, 
with  an  increase  of  beat,  more  moisture  may 
be  allowed,  but  it  must  be  increased  very 
gradually,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  both  ot 
the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  ;  even  in  this 
stage,  however,  lees  moisture  roust  be  allowed 
than  is  usual  to  other  plants ;  not,  however, 
because  these  cacti  will  not  endure  water,  for 
some  of  them  have  been  grown  as  aquatics, 
but  because  in  inexperienced  hands  it  is  safest 
to  adopt  a  medium  course,  which  also  in  this 
case  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  secure  a  healthy 
and  rapid  development  of  the  plants. 

When  newly  imported  plants  are  received, 
they  require  very  great  cure  in  the  application 
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of  water,  and  aldo  as  regards  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed  ;  for  in  consequence  of 
the  hruises  which  thej  usually  sustain  during 
their  transit,  tliej  are  very  liable  to  rot,  espe- 
cially if  of  considerable  sise.  They  should  be 
potted  in  pots  nearly  filled  with  broken  crocks, 
with  a  little  open  soil  at  top,  among  which  the 
roots  (if  any)  should  be  carefully  adjusted.  In 
this  state  they  should  be  set  into  a  dry  warna 
atmosphere,  and  very  little  or  no  water  applied 
until  their  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil ; 
then  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  compara- 
tively safe  state,  and  may  be  treated  as  the 
established  plants. 

Besides  the  plan  of  rearing  from  the  seed, 
which  is  rather  tedious  in  the  case  of  these 
plants,  they  may  be  propagated  by  detaching 
and*  planting  separately  such  side  shoots  as 
may  be  produced  by  the  plant,  either  naturally, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
central  crown — a  course  often  resorted  to 
when  propagation  is  desired. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN    OF   THE   POETS. 

The  Book  of  Nature,  as  it  has  been  not 
Inaptly  called,  has  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
been  the  source  whence  mankind  Lave  learnt 
lessons  of  various  import,  grave  or  gny,  spor- 
tive or  severe,  according  to  the  aspect  under 
which  it  is  considered  ;  in  its  gentler  pages 
displaying  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  its 
wilder  and  more  magnificent  ones  his  miyesty 
and  sublimity  ;  in  both,  conveying  stores  of 
wisdom  by  teaching  the  heart 

"  To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  Qod." 

Few  parsons  are  ao  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  pleasures  or  cares  of  this  life,  as  to  be 
wholly  unobservant  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
or  insensible  to  the  enjoyment  which  the  con- 
templation of  them  procures — an  enjoyment 
which,  pure  in  its  i^ture  and  ennobling  in  its 
effects,  increases  in  intensity  as  it  is  pursued 
with  more  ardour.  On  almost  all  is  bestowed 
the  faculty  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the 
varied  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  different 
combinations  of  colours,  the  undulations  of 
hill  and  dale,  wood  and  fountain,  that  make 
the  whole  earth  one  ever-changing  but  most 
exquisite  picture  ;  but  it  remains  with  the 
thoughtful  observer » to  draw  from  them  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  they  are  capable  of 
imparting.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  eye 
alone  is  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  they  were 
designed  for  higher  purposes*— to  awaken  the 
mind  to  a  perception  of  the  beauty,  order,  and 
beneficence  reigning  throughout  the  universe, 
and  to  fiU  the  heart  with  sentiments  of  thank- 
fulness and joy  ? 

This  wonderful  book  has  ever  been  the 
peculiar  study  of  the  poets,  who  are  fitted  by 


their  organization  to  receive  impreasions  of 
beauty,  and  to  extract  sweets  from  eveiy 
object  presented  to  their  view,  aad  endowed 
with  the  power  of  clothing  their  thoughts  ia 
language  which  cannot  fail  to  sink  deep  iaia 
hearts  attuned  to  something  nobler  thiui  ths 
too  prevailing  calculations  of  mere  pffraond 
interest.  To  the  poets  seems  to  have  beea 
committed  the  task — a  task  how  noble  2 — of 
showing  how  to 

''  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  nmnh^  brooks, 
Sennons  in  stoiiea,  and  good  m  entry 


It  is,  then,  in  those  works  of  poetry  with 
which  every  language  is  adorned,  and  none 
more  richly  than  our  own,  that  we  must  look 
for  an  assemblage  of  the  most  beautiful  images 
and  elevating  ideas  drawn  from  this  fertile 
source.  Culled  by  a  variety  of  tastes,  they 
are  as  varied  as  the  occasions  that  called  them 
forth  ;  the  poet  of  the  passions,  seeking  to 
illustrate  the  darker  or  more  profound  traits 
of  character,  has  recourse  to  the  terrible, — ^to 
the  tempest,  to  the  boisterous  snd  wrathful 
swell  of  the  ocean,  to  the  river  that,  over- 
flowing its  banks,  spreads  desolation  and 
misery  as  it  rushes  irresistibly  onward.  The 
poet  wishing  to  inspire  sentiments  of  rever- 
ence and  devotion,  finds  in  the  grandly  beau- 
tiful fitting  agents  for  his  purpose.  But  the 
grand  and  terrible  oppress  while  they  elevate. 
We  cannot  long  support  the  pressure  of  feel- 
ings too  highly  wrought,  and  turn  for  relief 
to  the  contemplation  of  humbler  objects  more 
gentle  and  soothing.  Thus  th^  aspect  of  a 
country  smiling  under  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
the  peaceful  flow  of  the  stream,  which  en- 
riclics  as  well  as  diversifies  the  land  through 
which  it  takes  its  course,  the  heavens  studded 
with  thousands  of  gems,  but  above  all,  the 
endless  beauties  exhibited  in  the  vegetable 
world,  have  ever  been  favourite  themes  fur 
the  poet's  song,  and  have  found  a  ready  echo 
in  the  bosoms  of  all  mankind,-for  thej  strike 
the  chords  of  feelings  most  deeply  implanted 
in  our  nature. 

Flowers,  perhaps,  possess  the  strongest  and 
most  universal  charm.  They  are  associated 
with  the  recollections  of  our  earliest  pleasures, 
and  the  cultivation  of  them  often  forms  the 
solace  of  our  after  years,  when  the  hearty 
wearied  of  the  occupations  of  the  busy  world, 
remains  true  to  this  pure  enjoyment,  which 
links  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  happy  period  of 
childhood, 

'*  When  the  earth  tumM  around  ns  irith  fairy  delight. 
And  when  daisies  and  bnttercnps  gladdened  oor 
sight, 
Like  treasorea  of  silver  and  gold."— ^Axpan^ 

They  are  approt>riate  ornaments  whoever 
wealth  and  luxury  have  brought  together 
all  that  is  rich  and  rare  in  art  and  skill,  and 
throw  an  air  of  elegance  around  the  kumhIeBt 
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dwelling.  Thej  deck  alike  the  brow  of  he$mij 
in  her  pride,  and  the  coffin  in  which  she  lies 
lowlj^  when  her  brief  dream  of  existence  is 
over.  WheroYer  there  is  a  true  love  of  flowers, 
there  18  also  a  native  refinement;  and  the  eye 
aeeustomed  to  contemplate  their  exquisite 
forms,  glowing  colours,  and  graceful  int^r* 
aaingliBg  of  blossom  and  leaf,  cannot  fail  to 
acquire  a  deticacy  of  taste  and  perception, 
that  will  exert  the  most  felicitaua  inflaeaeejon 
the  character  and  manners. 

In  sauntering  through  the  flower  garden  of. 
the  poets,  we  will  consider  some  of  the  flowers 
that  have  been  most  distinguished  by  the  tune- 
ful tribe,  and  give  a  few  of  the  passages  Illus- 
trative of  them.  Foremost  in  the  rank  may 
be  placed  the  Daisy,  that "  bonnie  gem,^  which 
rears  its  humble  head  in  the  wildest  and  most 
cultivated  spots — where  the  situation  seems 
most  adverse,  and  where  most  propitious.  It 
blooms  in  every  season,  delighting  us  with  its 
dieerful  appearance  when  all  the  rest  of 
Flora's  train  have  hid  themselves  from  the 
rude  approach  of  winter. 

"  This  bold  flow'rat  climbs  the  hUl, 
Hides  in  the  Ibtfest^  haunts  the  glen. 
Plays  on  the  mai^  of  the  rill. 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

"  Within  the  garden's  eaUnred  round. 
It  shares  the  sweet  caraation's  bed, 
And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground, 
In  honour  of  the  dead." 

J.  MoVTOOXUff. 

Most  readers,  it  is  presumed,  are  familiar 
with  Bums's  exquisite  lines  on  this  "wee 
modest  crimson-tipped  flower ;"  they  are  in 
that  poet's  most  felicitous  manner,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  the  intense  love  and  feeling  for 
nature  which  characterise  all  who  are  endved 
with  genuine  poetic  spirit : — 

"  Cauld  blew  the  bitter  biting  North 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth. 
Yet  dieerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form. 

"  The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield. 
Bat  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

O*  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  trystie  sUbble  field. 

Unseen,  alane/' 

The  daisy  is  a  striking  emblem  of  cheer- 
fulness and  modest  confidence;  virtues  that 
shine  with  equal  lustre  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  stations,  but  are  most  amiable  when 
exercised  under  the  pressure  of  adversity. 
When  oppressed  vnth  cares  and  anxieties  we 
pine  for  relief,  how  soothing  is  the  sight  of 
some  loved  faee  beaming  on  us  with  cheerful- 
ness and  affection,  arising  from  a  heart  which, 
"  forgetting  its  own  griefs,"  seeks  only  how 
best  to  console  us!  How  gladly  we  yield  to  its 


sweet  influence !  Thus  the  'k«  daisy,"  the 
'^  poet's  darling,"  is  as 

'*  A  friend  at  hand  to  scare 

Our  melancholy." — Wobpswoeth. 

But  it  possesses  another  charm — it  is  constant; 
unawed  by 

"The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field ,•• 
it  is  content  to 

"  Lift  up  its  unassuming  head 
In  humble  guise," 

when   spring  and  summer  are  richest.     In 

autumn  it  decks  the  field,  and  forsakes  us  not 

even  when  all  the  rest  of  Flora's  train  have 

hid  themselves  from  the  rude  approach  of 

winter. 

"  Companion  of  the  year. 
It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  Bpres4s  its  charms. 
Lights  pale  October  on  its  way. 
And  twines  December's  arms." 

J.  MoHTOOKIItT. 

Wordsworth  has  not  withheld  his  tribute  of 
praise  from  a  flower  which  he  calls  the  "  poet's 
darling  j"  he 

"  Did  gladly  Nature's  love  partake 
Of  the  sweet  daisy ;" 

and  in  a  strain  full  of  beauty,  and  expressive 
of  admiration,  ascribes  to  it  a  power  over  the 
passions,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  felt  with 
equal  force  only  by  the  highly  imaginative, 

"  If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 
And  one  coanoe  look  to  thee  should  turn, 
I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  um— 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds, 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

"  When,  smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 
I  see  thee  rise  alert  and  gay; 
Then,  cheerful  flower,  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  aladness. 
And  when  at  duek,  by  dews  oppre8B*d{ 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadneas.'* 

Thus  we  see  a  small  flower,  though  perhaps 
despised  by  the  fastidious  votaries  of  luxury 
and  fashion,  who  will  not  see  beauty  in  that 
which  is  not  costly,  exciting  in  the  mind  of 
the  poetic  observer  lively  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  admiration,  now  lulling  to  rest  his  ^'  stately 
passions,"  now  easing  him  of  "  careful  sad- 
ness,* now  kindling  in  him  a  **  kindred  glad- 
ness.*^ 

One  of  the  most  charming  blossoms  of  the 
early  year  is  tSie  Snowdrop,  that 

"  Where  no  rival  flowerets  bloom. 
Amid  the  bare  and  chilling  gloom 
A  beauteous  gem  appears." 

It  is  indeed  a  "beauteous  gem,"  with  its 
snow-wbite  petals  ard  emerald  eye,  its  name 
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80  poetically  indicative  of  its  appearance.  It 
is  *^  winter's  timid  child,**  that 

"  All  weak  and  wan,  with  head  inclinod, 
Iti  parent  hreast  the  drifted  snow. 
Trembles,  while  the  mthleis  wind 
Bends  its  thin  form.** 

Not  in  Yain  does  it 

**  Awake  to  life,  and  fling  around 
Its  fragrance  mild." 

Its  coming  ia  hailed  with  delight,  for  it 
awakens  in  us  a  thousand  anticipations. 
Already  we  begin  to  forget  the  boisterous 
gloom  of  winter,  and,  carried  forward  by  ima* 
gination,  to  revel  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  coming  seasons. 

"  Where'er  we  find  thee,  gentle  flower, 
Thon-stiU  art  dear  and  sweet  to  us." 

A  sweet  perfume  is  borne  upon  the  mild 
air,  and  forces  itself,  hesitatingly  as  it  were, 
upon  our  sense,  sa  fuint,  so  delicate  is  it. 
Attracted  by  it  we  seek  the  cause,  and  fiud, 
springing  amid  a  cluster  of  fresh  green  leaves, 
.a  lovely  iiower, 

"  Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 
Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 
And  cradled  in  the  winds.** — Kiaui  WHinL 

It  is  the  early  primrose,  opening  its  "  tender 
elegance"  to  remind  us  of  the  bright  days  to 
come,  to  gladden  us  with  the  assurance  of  the 
approach  of  the  joyous  spring  ;  whom 

''  When  young  Spring  first  questioned  Winter's  right. 
And  dared  the  stuitly  blusterer  to  fight, 
On  a  bank  he  threw. 
To  mark  his  victory." — Eibui  Wnm. 

The  poet,  in  this  effusion,  after  describing 
this  flower,  the  rose  of  spring,  draws  from  it 
a  beautiful  illustration  : — 

"  In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene  tkou  open'st  to  the  nipping  gale, 
Unnoticed  and  alone, 
Thy  tender  elegance. 

"  So  virtue  blooms  :  brought  forth  amidst  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity,  in  some  lone  walk 
Of  life,  she  rears  her  head 
Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

"  While  every  bleaching  wind  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast^ 
And  hardens  her  to  bear 
Serene  the  ills  of  life." 

A  love  of  flowers,  and  a  perception  of  their 
beauty,  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  station  ; 
the  child  seizes  eagerly  upon  them,  attracted 
by  their  gay  colours ;  the  cottager  loves  to 
cultivate  them  in  his  small  plot  of  ground, 
and  hears  with  pride  the  praises  of  the  passer- 
by on  his  successful  care.  The  Primrose  is 
one  of  that  class  of  flowers  that  seem  to  have 
most  largely  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  mankind, 
and  to  be  most  closely  connected  with  our 
happiest  assooiations. 

"  Where  its  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  found, 
The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along^ 

PlucV  ing  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight ; 


While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song 

To  gase  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight; 
O'eijoy'd  to  tee  the  flowers  that  truly  bring. 
The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  Spring." 

Is  the  Heath,  the  **  flower  of  the  waste," 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  courtly  flowers 
of  the  garden,  or  will  its  gay  denizens  look 
with  scorn  upon  its  humble  growth  and  lowly 
mien  ?     Yet  it  is  beautiful, 

"  The  gem  of  the  heath !  whose  modest  bloom 
Sheds  beauty  o'er  the  lonely  moor;" 

empurpling  with  its  wild  luxuriance  of  blos- 
som, the  otherwise  barren  land ;  and, 

^  Though  it  dispense  no  rich  perfume. 
Nor  yet  vrith  splendid  tints  allure," 

it  is  dear  to  the  hardy  mountaineer  ;  it  is  the 

"Flower  of  his  heart,  whose  fragrance  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe." 

If  he  wander  in  distant  lands,  how  does  his 
heart  warm  at  the  recollection  of  this  orna- 
ment of  his  native  home !  his  patriotism  is 
fed  and  strengthened  by  it,  and,  pining  to  re- 
turn to  the  scenes  of  his  first  joys — 

"  How  must  his  aehing  heart  d^ore, 
That  home  and  thee  he  sees  no  more  1" 

Mas.  GaAST. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  gaze  to  that  shady 
nook,  where  deep  in  its  recesses — 

**  Foldi^ff  her  green  scarf  like  a  bashful  maid 
Around,  to  screen  her  fi^m  her  suitor  suns," 

yet, 

"  But  by  her  ambrosial  breath  betray'd," 
stands — 

"  Half  in  elegant  relief  display 'd," 

the  Lily  of  the  Valley ; 
"  The  Medicean  statue  of  the  shade." 

WiFFlH, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  flowers; 
small,  delicate,  graceful  in  form,  rich  in  per- 
fume, its  belUshaped  blossoms  nestling  amid 
its  circlet  of  soft  green  leaves,  as  though  to 
escape  the  observation  which  its  many  charms 
attract,  it  has  excited  universal  admiration, 
and  is  prized  far  above  many  of  its  more 
gaudy  sisters : — 

"  It  is  the  emblem  of  purity, 
Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  oowers. 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fhir, 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there; 
Fallen  all  beside  the  world  of  life. 
How  is  it  stain'd  with  fears  and  strife  1 
In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife. 

What  passions  rage  and  glare  !" 

*'  Bnt  changeful  and  unchanged  the  whUe 
Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  show, 
The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 

In  the  world's  opening  glow. 
The  stars  of  heav«n  a  course  are  taught 
Too  high  above  our  common  thought : 
Ye  may  be  found  if  ye  are  sought, 
And  as  we  gaze,  we  know. 
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"  Te  dwell  1)e<tide  our  paths  and  homes, 
Our  pathB  of  sin,  our  homes  of  soirow 
And  gnilty  man,  where'er  he  roams. 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 
The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet. 
They  cannot  brook  onr  shame  to  meet. 
But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweety    • 
And  come  again  to-morrow. 

'*  Te  fearless  in  your  nests  abide, 

Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 
Yonr  silent  lessons."  Ksblb. 

Thus  affectionately  does  the  poet  apostro- 
phize this  exquisite  flower,  "the  virgin-queen 
of  spring,"  and  from  the  consideration  of  it 
derive  solace  and  instruction.  The  following 
description  by  Wiffen  is  elegant,  and  full  of 
poetic  fancy : — 

"  Lock'd  in  the  twilight  of  depending  boughs, 
Where  day  and  night  commingle,  she  doth  shoot, 
Where  nightingales  repeat  their  marriage  vowa; 
First  bv  retiring  wins  our  curious  foot, 
Then  charms  us  by  her  loveliness  to  suit 
Our  contemplation  to  her  lonely  lot^ 
Her  gloom,  leaf,  blossom,  fragrance,  form,  dispute 
Which  shall  attract  most  belgarda  to  the  spot. 
And  loYcUest    her   array,  who  fain   would  rest 
unsought. 

"  Her  ffloom,  the  aisle  of  heav*nly  solitude ; 
Her  flower,  the  vestal  Nun  who  there  abideth ; 
Her  breath,  that  of  celestials  meekly  woo'd 
From  heaven ;  her  leaf,  the  holy  veil  which  hideth, 
Her  form  the  shrine  where  purity  resideth. 
Spring's  darling,  Nature's  pride,  the  Sylvan's  queen. 
To  her  at  eve  enamoured  2iephyr  g^ideth ; 
Trembling  she  bids  him  waft  aside  her  sereen. 
And  to  his  kisses  wakes,  the  Flora  of  the  scene." 

The  flower  to  which  we  now  direct  our 
attention  forms  one  of  the  strongest  contrasts 
aflbrded  by  the  whole  floral  world  to  that 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  The 
one  meek,  retiring,  hiding  itself  from  the 
eye  of  day ;  the  other  tall,  glowing,  flaunts  its 
gay  colours  to  the  sun's  bright  beams,  and 
seems  to  court  the  admiring  gaze  of  the 
pai<ser-by  ;  the  one  having  no  scent,  while  the 
other  exhales  the  most  delicious  and  plea;5ure- 
giving  perfume : — 

"  Behold  the  gay  Tulip,  here  pause  and  admin, 

How  stately  it  rears  its  proud  head, 
Deck'd  out  in  the  richest  of  Nature's  attiie. 

The  queen  of  the  whole  flower-bed. 
To  the  genial  sunshine  its  bosom  it  spreads. 

And  wantonly  sports  in  the  gale. 
Then  folds  itself  up  when  eventid^e  sheds 

Its  gloom  oer  the  thickening  rale." 

Thus  do  we  see  the  gay  votaries  of  pleasure 
flutter  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  content 
to  sip  its  sweets  awhile,  satisfied  with  its  vain 
empty  amusements,  but  who,  not  sustained 
by  true  virtue  and  fortitude,  shrink  at  the 
first  blast  of  adversity's  trump,  and  fade  away. 
The  tulip  has  many  admirers,  and  truly  with 
great  reason  ;  it  makes  its  appearance  at  a 
seas  m  when  few  other  flowers  greet  us,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  showy  and  splendid  of  the 
painted  glories  of  the  garden.     Its  tints  ate 


not  merely  brilliant,  they  are  liarmonious,  as 
are  all  the  combinations  of  colours  that  nature 
throws  together.  The  tulip  also  teaches  its 
lesson — its  beauty  is  transient. 

^'But  soon,  gaudy  tulip,  thy  beauty  must  fade, 
Short,  short  is  thy  season  of  pride  ; 
It  was  thus  with  the  crocuses  down  in  the  shade. 
They  flonriah'd,  then  siakcn'd  and  died." 

Every  one  of  the  productions  of  nature  is 
beautiful ;  each  one,  whether  it  is  destined 
for  the  service  and  notice  of  man,  or  runs  its 
course  in  obscure  remote  spots,  neglected  and 
unseen^  possesses  some  grace  peculiar  to  itself, 
some  idiosyncracyof  beauty.  So  in  all  flowers 
is  to  be  traced  the  working  of  Infinite  Skill, 
equally  displayed  in  the  despised  weed  that  is 
phicked  up  only  to  be  cast  away  with  scorn, 
as  in  the  pride  of  the  parterre.  Field  flowers 
have,  amongst  others,  had  their  meed  of  praise, 
and  been  celebrated  in  melodious  numberi«. 
Qampbell  Itas  addressed  some  beautiful  lines 
to  them,  which  mark  the  influence  they  may 
have  on  elegant  and  sensitive  minds  : — • 

"  Te  wild  flowers !  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  t»  trae, 
Tet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  doat  upon  you. 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old ; 
When  I  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find. 
And  the  magic  of  nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind. 
And  your  blossoma  were  part  of  her  speli 

•*  Earth's  enltureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear, 
£re  the  fever  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear. 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more^  in  life's  passionless  stagCj^ 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age, 
And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb."  ' 

Another  poet  has  made  them  the  subject  of 
his  verse,  and  drawn  from  them  a  moral  which 
it  would  be  well  to  remember  more  frequently : 

"Flowers  of  the  field  I  how  meet  ye  seem 

Man's  frailty  to  pourtray  I 
Blooming  so  &!r  in  morning's  beam. 

Passing  at  eve  away. 
Teach  this,  and  oh  !  though  brief  your  rcign. 
Sweet  flowers,  ye  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

''And  say  that  He,  who  from  the  dust 
Becalls  the  slumbering  flower. 
Will  surely  visit  those,  who  trust 

His  mercy  and  his  power ; 
Will  mark  where  sleeps  their  peaceful  clay. 
And  roll,  ere  long,  the  stone  away." 

Blackwood  8  Magazine. 

How  many  and  varied  are  the  flowers  that 
attract  the  eye  as  we  stroll  by  the  hedgerow ; 
the  daisy,  the  soft-eyed  primrose,  the  love-sick 
cowslip, 

*'  All  deck'd  in  robe  of  gloeey  gold. 
With  speckled  crown  of  ruby  stains ;" 

the  incense  -  breathing  violet,  the  tangled 
vetch,  the  burnished  king-cup,  and  the  sweet 
blue  bell. 

<*  Blue  bell !  hew  gaily  art  thou  dresi, 

How  neat  and  trim  art  thou,  sweet  flower. 
How  silky  is  thv  azure  vest, 
How  fresh  to  flaunt  at  morning's  hour  I 
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**  Couldst  thou  but  think,  I  veil  might  say, 
Thoa  art  as  proad  in  rich  array. 
As  lady  blitheBome,  yoang  and  vain, 
Pranked  up  with  folly  aad  diadainy 
Yanntmg  her  power. 

Yet,  sweet  flower, 
"  What  is  yain  distinction,  say. 
Bat  the  short  blaze  of  summer  day  1 
And  what  is  pom|»,  or  beauty's  boast) 
An  empty  shadow,  seen  and  Lost ; 
Such  is  thy  power — 

Vain  flowee." 

Mx&  SoBIXfKW. 

What  is  (hat  flower  that  gleams  so  modestly 
among  the  rushes  on  the  river's  bank?  Its 
blossoms  are  of  a  soft  pale  blue,  that  ri:rals 
the  Ivstre  of  the  turqaoise ;  it  is  small  and 
unobtrtisive,  but  there  beams  a  fascination 
about  it,  and  we. stoop  to  gather  it,  when  it 
whispers  "Forget-me-not."  Yes,  sweet 
flower  1  lung  wiH  thy  sweetness  houut  the 
memory,  like  the  remembrance  of  a  small 
calm  eye,  beaming  its  first  avowal  of  affection. 
The  Forget-me-not,  as  its  pretty  fanciful  same 
implies,  is  a  pledge  of  friendsMp,  and  an 
appropriate  and  eloquent  offering  to  a  beloved 
one. 

"This  modest  Uttle  flower, 
^0  friendship  ever  dear," 

also  marks  the  spot  where  sleep  the  remains  of 
many  a  brave  man  who  fell  in  his  country's 
cause,  and  has  no*  other  mcmnment  than  the 
Forget-m€-not,  which  blooms  in  singular  pro- 
ibsion  on  the  plains  of  Waterloa 

*'  ^hat  flower  may  grace  the  spot 
"Where  sleep  the  r&cs  of  the  dead, 
"Sfox  whom  the  secret  tear  is  shed, 
likoithat  which  from  the  grave's  cold  bcid 
Bepeata — *  Forget-me-not  %  * " 

^ut  we  are  lingering  too  long  amid  the 
wildings  of  June,  and  forgetting  the  many 
K)ther  bright  flowers,  that  stand  in  proud  array 
Awaiting  our  latt^iionj — all  attractive  and 
lovely,  but  o»e  is  preeminently  so;  perfect  in 
form,  varied  in  colour — ^now  of  a  rich  pink,  its 
'damask  petals  now  of  the  deepest  crimson, 
now  of  the  purest,  most  delicate  white,  now 
tinted  with  the  softest  blush,  it  lifts  its  lovely 
head  towering  above  its  green  pedestal,  not 
bdftdly,  but,  as  it  were,  with  a  sweet  con- 
fieiousness  4of  beauty. 

**  The  Bose,  the  sweetly  blooming  rose, 
Ere  from  the  tree  'tis  torn, 
Is  like  the  charm  which  beauty  shows, 
In  life's  ej^ulting  mom." 

The  rose  is  the  acknowledged  favourite — 
the  queen  of  flowers,  upon  which  have  been 
lavished  the  praises  of  poets,  the  admiration 
of  all  mankind  ::from  it  have  been  drawn  the 
sweetest  images.;  •to  it  we  are  indebted  for 
many  an  esqiliaite  thought,  to  which  its  ele- 
,gance  gave  birth.  It  flourishes  where  the 
•8un*s.rays  are  tempered  to  softness,  and  where 
they  burn  with  greater  fierceness  and  ardour. 


In  all  ages,  in  almost  every  clime  it  grows, 

charming   the   eye  and  sense;    everywhere 

welcomed,  everywhere  regarded  with  delight, 

it  approaches  the  nearest  amongst  flowers  to 

the  image  of  that  perfection  which  breathes 

everywhere,  pervades  everything.     It  is  the 

emblem  of  love ;  to  it  the  lover  addresses  bis 

passionate    aspirations,  with    it    the    bride 

adorns  her  tresses,  and  the  bereaved  mother 

places  it,  bedewed  with  tears,  upon  the  coffin 

of  her  departed  little  one,  a  type  of   its 

innocence. 

*'  How  much  of  mem*ty  dweUs  amid  thy  bloom. 
Rose!  cTcr  wearing  beaaty  for  thy  dower  ! 
The  bridal  day,  the  feallTal,  the  tomb, 
Thoa  hast  thy  part  in  each,  thou  stateliest  flower. 

"  Bose  1  for  the  banquet  gather'd  and  the  bier, 
Bose  !  coloured  now  by  human  hope'^or  pain» 
Surely  where  death  is  not,  nor  chsnge^  nor  fear, 
Tet  may  we  meet  thee,  joy's  own  flower,  again." 

Mas.  HaMiiBi. 

Lovely  is  it  under  all  circumstanceSt  yet — 

**  The  rose  of  the  valley,  when  dripping  with  dew. 
Is  .the  sweetest  in  odoar,  and  brightest  in  hue." 

So,  acccording  to  another  great  poet— 

"  The  rose  is  fiurcst  when  'tis  budding  new. 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawaa  from  tan ; 
The  Toae  is  sweetcHt  waah'd  with  morning  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  emhalm'd  with  teanL" 

SOOTT. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  following  lines 
is  simple  and  pretty: — 

«  Thou  blushing  rose,  within  whose  virgin  leaves. 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  jtresttmea ; 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  periume." 

Favbbaw. 

One  -singularity  is  attached  to  tlus  flower, 
which  we  believe  is  peculiar  to  it  Its  leaves 
exhale  perfume  even  af^er  its  beauty  has 
withered;  like  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  action,  which  lives  when  he  vwho  per- 
formed it  has  resigned  his  .place  among  the 
living. 

"  Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast. 
Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field:; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  fine  ooloars  are  lost^ 
Still  how  sweet  a  perfiune  it  will  yield  !" 

So  sang  the  good  Dr.  Watts.  Moore  has 
also  referred  to  this  exquisite  peculiarity,  in 
a  verse  of  one  of  his  most  exquisite  lyrics : — 

"  Let  fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  visions  of  Joy, 
Bright  disams  of  the  past,  which  she  eaanot  deatroy; 
Tlii^  come  in  the  night  time  of  sorrow  and  cai«. 
And  wear  the  bright  forms  which  joy  used  to 


"  Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  fiU*d, 
Like.the  vase  in  which  roseahave  once  been  diatilFd ; 
You  mi^  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you  wiD, 
Bat  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still.* 

How  does  the  el^ant  fancy  of  this  true 
poet  beam  through  his  writings,  and  invest 
them  with  the  halo  of  genius  ! 

The  Myrtle,  in  "  modest  sweetness  drest," 
is  one  of  Nature's  many  favourites  that  has 
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found  welcome  with  all.  Its  glossy  lesTes  of 
sober  green,  contrasting  with  its  tender  white 
blossoms,  charm  us  with  their  elegant  sim- 
plicitj.  It  possesses  yet  another  claim  to  our 
aflfootion  :  it  is' an  evergreen^ — tiuth*^  conse- 
crated tree,  retaining  its  freshness  and  fra- 
grance, even  through  the  chill  blasts  of  winter. 


It 


Nor  chilling  breeze,  nor  drizzling  mn, 

Thy  glooBy  leayes  oan  spoil ; 
Their  Bober  beaatiee  freah  remain, 

In  eveiy  yarying  BoiL 

"  When  life  ■  dlBastroos  scene  is  fled| 
This  bumble  boon  I  crave ; 
Oh  !  bind  thy  branches  mond  my  heac^ 
And  blossom  on  my  graye.'* 

Mas.  BoBimov. 

Tins  fragrant  plant  was  much  esteemed  bj 
the  ancients,  (whose  true  taste  discovered  and 
honoured  whatever  was  beautiful.)  and  by 
them  considered  sacred  to  Venus. 

Who  admires  tlie  staring  Sunflower,  with 
its  great  eye  turned  eonstantljr  towards  the 
son,*  to  which  alone  it  renders  homage  and 
devotion  ? 

"  As  PfafisboB  in  mdiant  glory  bums, 
From  cast  to  west  his  yisage  turns." 

Yet,  if  we  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  to 
lie  not  unworthy  the  hand  that  produced  it. 
Its  broad  disc  seems  composed  of  petals  of 
burnished  gold,  and  the  regularity  and  order 
with  which  they  are  interwoven  entitle  it  to 
rank  among  the  beautiful.  And  is  there  not 
Fomcthing  touching  in  its  faithfulness  to  the 
bright  orb  of  day  ?  In  its  beams  it  rejoices; 
deprived  of  tliem,  it  pines  and  droops.  It  la 
emblematic  of  woman's  love,  which  knows  no 
change,  and  is-  attracted  by  no  other  olyect 
This  flowcT  has  been  made  the  subject  o£ 
some  elegant  liiiefr*-* 

"  Behold,. my  dear,  this  lofly  flower, 
That  now  the  golden  san  receives ;. 
No  other  deity  has  power. 

But  only  Pnoebus,  on  her  leaves.. 
As  he  in  ndiant  glory  bums. 
From  enst  to  west  hia  visage  tanM. 

"  The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true, 

Than  she  hii  Journal  on  her  leaves ; 
When  mom  first  gives  him  to  bis  view, 

<>■  night  that  her  of  him  bereaves.. 
A  dismal  interregnum  bids 
Her  weeping  eyes  to  close  their  lids. 

"  Forsaken  of  bis  light,  she  pines 
The  eeld,  the  dreary  nig^  awagr; 

Till  in  the  east  the  enmson  sign* 
Betoken  the  great  god  of  day. 

Then  lifUag  up  her  drooping  face,. 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

"  Oh  Nature,  in  all  parts  divine^ 

What  moral  sweets  her  leaves  disclose  t. 
Then  in  mv  verse  her  trath  shall  shine, 

Aad  be  immortal  aa  the  rooe. 
Anaereon's  plant,  arise,  thon  ftower 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower.** 

LoRv  TnraLowB. 


*  Tliis&vonriio  poetic  idea  ia  a  poetic  fiction. — £d. 


From  the  sunflower  let  us  turn  to  the  Even* 
ing  Primrose,  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
reverse  of  the  former.  Of  a  soft  gentle  hue» 
and  retiring  simple  grace,  it  loves  to  open  its 
^^  eap  of  paly  gold  "  when  the  sun  has  with- 
drawn his  fierce  rays,  and  to  greet  the  view 
of  chaste  eve,  as  she  comes  stealing  on, 
spreading  her  twilight  mantle  over  the  deep- 
ening landscape. 

^  Fair  flower,  that  shunn*st  the  glare  of  day. 
•    Tot  lov*st  to  open,  meekly  bold,. 
To  evening's  hues  of  sober  gny 
Thy  cup  of  ]^ly  gold  ; 

**  I  love  at  such  an  hour  to  naik 

Thy  beauty  greet  the  night  breeze  ehilt ; 
And  shine  *mid8t  shadows  gathering  dark — 
The  garden's  glory  still." 

This  is  a  property  which  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  curious  observ«^  of  nature,  and 
in  the  short  poem  above  quoted  it  is  applied 
to  the  following  elegant  illustsation  i-^ 

'^  For  such,  'tis  sweet  to  think  the  while. 
When  cares  and  griefe  the  breast  invade^ 
Is  friendship's  animating  smile, 
In  sorrow:s  darit'ning  shade. 

'*  Thus  it  bursts  forth  like  thy  palo  cup^ 
Qlist'niag  amid  it«  dewy  tears  ; 
And  bears  the  sinking  spirit  up^ 
Amid  its  chilling  fears." 

BBBaAan  BAaroa. 

The  delicate  Harebell  ean  never  be  viewed 
with  a  carelesa  or  indifferent  glance.  Look  at 
its  drooping'  bella  of  clearest  bine,  depending 
from  a  stalk  of  sueh  light  fragile  texture, 
that  it  appears  scM'oely  able  to  support  even 
its  lovtely  burthen,  that  trembles  to  the  lightest 
breeae.  It  grows  in  the  hedgierow  and  in  the 
field,  and  may  be  seen  amid  ruins>  brightening 
their  gloom : — 

"  'Mid  rains  tumbling  to  decay, 
Thy  flowers  their  heav'nly  hues  display,. 

Still  freshly  springing, 
When  pride  and  pomp  have  pass'd  away» 
To  mossy  tomb  and  turret  grey 
Like  friendship  olin^g." 

But  this  little  fiower,  like  its  gayer  and 
cultivated  sisters,  has  its  poetic  meaning, 
which  the  poet  in  the  following  lines  has  de^ 
eyphered  and  woven  into  his  vei:se  :^^ 

**  But  most  I  love  thy  azure  braid.; 

When  brighter  flowers  are  all  deoayed,.     , 

Then  thou  appearest. 
Stealing  beneath' the  hedgerow  shade,. 
Like  joys  that  linger  as  they  fade, 

Whose  last  are  dearest. 

'^  Thou  art  the  flower  of  memoiy  ; 
The  pensive  soul  recalls  in  thee 

The  year's  past  pleasures ; 
And,  led  by  kindred  Joy,  will  floe, 
Tiil  back  to  careless  infancy 
The  path  she  measures." 

The  transition  is  not  gEcat  from  the  hare- 
bell, the  last  of  summer's  joys,  to  the  Ivy,  with 
its  berries  hnr»h  and  crude,,  which  circles  the 
whole  year,,  and  wears  in  winter  the  same 
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sombre  green,  that,  though  then  cheerful,  yet, 
contrasted  with  the  bright  colours  which 
vegetation  assumes  during  the  other  season, 
appears  gloomy.  It  is  the  companion  of  rains  ; 
*^  creeping  where  no  life  is  seen,"  it  clings 
round  the  moss-grown  tower,  over  the  high 
battlemented  turret,  and  the  old  building 
whose  ghiry  has  faded,  and  which  stands  a 
silent  yet  most  eloquent  monument  of  other 
years.  It  is  thus  associated  with  images  of 
sorrow  and  decay.  But  in  all  nature's  works 
there  is  a  joyous  spirit,  which  speaks  in  in- 
telligible tones  to  all  who  have  within  them 
a  sympathetic  feeling ;  nor  is  the  ivy  without 
this  characteristic — 


it 
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It  is  not  gloomy — ^brightly  play 
The  euDbeams  on  its  glossy  green ; 
And  on  it  eoftly  sleeps  the  ray 
Of  moonlight  all  serene. 

It  changes  not  as  seasons  flow 
In  silent  changeftil  course  along ; 
Spring  finds  it  yerdant,  leaves  it  so ; 
It  outlives  summer's  song. 

"  Autumn  no  wan  or  russet  stain 
Upon  its  fadeless  glories  flings ; 
And  winter  o'ev  it  sweeps  in  vain. 
With  tempest  on  his  wing?." 

Mas.  Hexabs. 

We  have  thus  extracted  a  few  of  the  sweets 
contained  in  the  Flower  Garden  of  the  Poets, 
and  must  here  close  our  survey  of  the  en- 
chanted spot,  where  are  assembled  so  many 
beauties,  fVom  which  has  in  various  times 
been  culled  so  much  that  is  graceful  and  ele- 
vating. Much  remains  that  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  notice  ;  but  what  has  been  said  will,  it 
is  hoped,  lead  some  who  may  not  already  have 
done  so,  to  look  upon  them  with  an  inquiring 
spirit,  and  distil  from  them  the  wisdom  which 
they  in  common  with  all  the  productions  of 
nature  are  capable  of  yielding. 

*•  Your  voiceless  lips,  0  flowers  !  are  living  pseaeherSi 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book ; 
Supplying  to  -the  fancy  numerous  teachers, 
From  loneliest  nook." 


THE    USES    OF   LIME. 

Few  gardeners  rightly  appreciate  the  value 
of  lime^  but  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  it  applied  in  so  many  ways,  and  for  so 
many  purpose**,  that  we  feel  the  necessity  of 
communicating  some  of  them.  At  this  junc- 
ture— while  we  are,  in  fact,  writing — there  is 
a  general  complaint  of  mildew  among  cucum- 
bers, and  disease  among  potatoes.  We  have 
seen  lime  applied  in  both  these  cases,  with  the 
greatest  possible  success ;  but  it  must  be  pro- 
perly applied.  It  must  be  applied  wherever 
^here  is  the  >disease  :  nothing  short  of  this 
will  do.  If  any  part  which  is  attacked  be  lef^, 
of  course  that  part  will  not  be  aflfected  with 
what  dees  not  touch  it.   In  case  of  cucumbers, 


we  have  seen  a  dredging-boz  applied,  and  tke 
powdered  lime  applied  under  as  well  as  over 
the  leaf,  while  the  steam,  which  in  the  mom* 
ing  is  like  so  much  dew,  is  upon  the  foliage ; 
and  the  effect  has  been  almost  instantanecviif:. 
The  parts  too  far  gone  to  recover  have  dried 
up,  and  the  healthy  portions,  however  small 
they  may  be,  have  been  left  ;  even  half  a  leaf 
has  been  seen  to  live  well,  while  the  other  has 
shrivelled  up  as  if  it  were  burned.  We  have 
seen  the  same  frame  that  appeared  reduced  to 
mere  skeletons  of  plants,  recover  so  com- 
pletely in  a  month,  as  to  be  full  of  healthy 
plants.  Applied  with  a  sieve  on  the  open 
ground  to  cucumbers  in  ridges,  some  plants 
perfectly  recovered,  others  never  rallied  at  all. 
We  take  this  to  be  accounted  for  by  tlie 
disease  having  made,  in  some  plants,  too  great 
a  progress  before  the  lime  was  applied,  ami 
that  it  had  not  made  so  much  progress  in 
those  which  perfectly  recovered.  Or  it  may 
have  been,  that  the  lime  only  covering  the 
up{>er  surface,  the  portions  of  the  plant  that 
were,  in  some  cases,  covered  up,  took  no 
benefit,  and  the  disease  continued  its  ravage5. 
Precisely  the  same  effect  was  produced  on 
potatoes  that  were  affected.  The  lime  was 
sifted  on  them  while  the  dew  was  on  them, 
and  all  the  upper  surface  got  well  sprinkled. 
In  most  cases,  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  the 
stems  received  upon  the  surfaces  the  powdered 
lime.  A  large  portion  of  the  crop— indeed, 
wherever  the  lime  absolut<-Iy  touched  the  sur- 
face of  the  stems  and  foliage,  almost  Instantly 
dried  up  as  far  as  the  disease  went ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  had  it  been  followed  well 
up,  day  after  day,  until  all  had  been  sprinkled 
where  they  were  affected,  the  effect  would 
have  been  the  same  thronghout.  The  crop 
turned  out  w^l,  with  t^  exception  of  those 
plants  which  had  not  been  properly  sprinkled, 
and  they  continued  the  disease  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  ;  but  very  few  were 
touched,  and  we  took  the  precaution  to  place 
all  the  potatoes  that  came  from  plants  still 
diseased  by  themselves,  that  they  might  be 
used  first  Lime  soaked,  or  rather  slaked 
in  water,  is  efficacious  in  all  possible  ways 
for  destruction  of  insect  life.  The  syringe 
applied  with  it  to  -trees  infested  with  cater- 
pillars, soon  clears  it  altogether.  Sprinkled 
on  grass  lawns,  which  it  whitens  till  the  raih 
washes  it  off,  it  drives  the  worms  down,  or 
brings  them  to  the  surface  very  quickly. 
Syringing  plants  which  have  the  bug,  or  wiil 
fruit  trees,  (that  are  sometimes  covered  with 
ants,  ear-wigs,  small  caterpillars,)  and  after- 
wards with  clean  water,  is  of  great  service ; 
and  lime  dusted,  or  Jime-water  sprinkled,  on 
gooseberry  and  currant-trees,  cleans  them  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  never  been  attacked. 
Laid  round  a  bed  liable  i/9  the  attacks  of 
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wandering  snails  and  slugs,  it  prevents  them 
from  crossing  the  boundary  ;  but  it  requires 
renewal,  because  its  caustic  qualities  are  lost 
in  time.     Ploughed  into  land,  or  forked  into 
beds  infested  with  grubs,  it  has  the  best  possi- 
ble efiect ;  and  where  the  garden  is  bounded 
by  a  hedge,  which   is  the  most  harbouring 
of  all  receptacles  for  vennia,    there  is  no 
better  means  of  destroying  the  greater  part 
of  them  than  sousing  it  well  with  lime-water, 
by  means  of  the  garden-engine.     Thefe  can 
be  no  mistake  in  lime*water,  for  tliis  purpose ; 
because  you  may  let  the  watqr  take  up  as 
much  lime  as  it  can,  only  it  must  be  used 
clear.     Lime  is  one  of  the  best  substances  to 
mix  with  manures  of  all  sorts :  it  absorbs  that 
which   would  be  wasted ;    it  disinfects  the 
mass,  it  makes  the  most  offensive  matter  in- 
offensive.    A  layer  of  night-soil,  and  a  Inyer 
of  lime,  would  be  as  harmless  as  so  much 
common  earth.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
overrate  the  usefulness  of  this  substance,  in 
the  garden  or  in  the  farm  ;  and  the  more  the 
public  begin  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  the  contents  of 
cesspools  and  drains,  the  more  will  they  also 
recognise  the  value  of  that  substance  which 
will  render  tlie  most  nauseous  of  all  waste 
hnrmlesp,  and  prepare  it  for  the  earth  which 
i-equirt's  it.     Lime  is  of  such  efficacy  in  the 
way  of  disinfecting  any  disagreeable  produc- 
tiiiu,  and   counteracting   infection   in   every 
shape,  that  one  of  the  most  early  precautions 
against  the  approach  of  contagious  disease,  is 
to  lime-wash   tlie  brick-walls  of  all   work- 
bouses  and  public  buildings  where  the  lower 
orders  congregate.     It  is  even  said  that  the 
brick-walls  of  the  chief  apartments  in  union- 
houses,  is  not  covered  with  planter,  or  other 
matter,  because  they  should  take  the  lime-white 
readily  ;  and  this  hint  may  not  be  lost  on 
those  who  house  and  (provide  for  many  work- 
people during   the  summer  season.     Lime- 
white  the  walls,  and  use  lime  to  disinfect  any 
thing  that  might  become  a  nuisance. 


THE   CHOROZEMA. 

This  i.«  one  of  the  prettiest  families  that 
occupy  the  greenhouse,  and,  if  we  judge  from 
the  public  exiiibitions,  one  of  the  worst  used. 
Like  the  cultivators  of  the  Hovea,  another  ill- 
treated  family,  the  cultivators  of  the  Choro- 
zema  seem  to  fancy  they  have  nothing  to  do 
bnt  grow  them  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  so, 
instead  of  producing  compact,  shrubby,  well- 
furnished  plants,  capable  of  supporting  them- 
selves, they  bring  loose,  wiry,  weakly  assem- 
blages of  rapidly -grown  branches,  necessarily 
supported  by  numerous  stakes,  the  leaves  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  whole  affair  exhibit- 


ing nothing  but  proofs  of  unnaturally-excited 
growth,  with  a  prospect — nay,  a  certainty — of 
premature   decay.      All  the   miserable   mis- 
management may  be  attributed  to  that  morbid 
appetite  for  rapid  increase  of  size,  brought 
about  by  that  worst  of  all  mistakes  committed 
by  a  peculiar  clique  of  public  writers,  who 
for  a  time  took  immense  pains  to  show  that 
quick  growth  is  a  proof  of  skill,  and  thus 
operated   on   a  set    of  vain,    inexperienced 
gardeners,  who  set  to  work  with  the  one  single 
object  in  view, — the  growing  of  plants  rapidly. 
What  a  falling  off,  however,  has  there  been  in 
tlie  collections  so  mismanaged!     A  fortune 
would  not  replace  the  losses  in  some  great 
collections ;  and  nothing  could  compensate  for 
the  mortification  which  the  owners  have  suf- 
fered at  the  destruction  of  plants  that  nothing 
could    replaee.      Gardeners  who   had   been 
praised  in  the  public  prints  for  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  production  of  so-called  splendid 
specimens — that  is  to  say,  specimens  grown 
altogether  out  of  character,  and  propped  up  and 
out  in  all  directions  by  wires  and  sticks — ^have 
been  discharged  without  ceremony,  and  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  other  situations ; 
while  others  have  been  taken,  to  see  the  sad 
fate  of  other  excited  plants,  and  to  bear  the 
blame  that   belonged   to  their   predecessors, 
whose  greatest  fault  was  that  of  being  be- 
trayed, by  a  theorist,  into  a  new  and  destruc- 
tive practice.     Gardeners  of  the  old  school, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  ridiculed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  progressists,  for  loitering  on  the 
road  to  science,  have  lived  to  see  those  who 
were  going   so  fast,  humbled,  defeated,  be- 
trayed and  degraded,  falling  behind  the  loi- 
terers, who,  with  collections  unimpaired,  and 
characters  unimpeached,  maintain  their  proper 
places.     But  to  our  subject.     We  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  plants  ought 
not  to  be  unnaturally  excited;  and  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  serious  and  irremediable  losses 
that  have  been  sustained  by  our  most  spirited 
collectors,  have  been  caused  by  growing  the 
plants  too  fast.  We  have  ^een  the  downfsill  of 
many  who  sneered   at   their  less  ambitious 
brethren ;  and  some  of  the  writers  who  pre- 
sumed to  teach  us  how  to  grow  fuchsias,  and 
how  to  proceed  on  the  one-shift  system,  have 
not  only  fallen  into  contempt  through  fheir 
own  ultimate  failure,  but  their  names  have 
become  bywords  for  describing  any  very  gross 
mismanagement.    The  Choroeema  presents  us 
with  several  very  pretty  and  distinct  charac- 
ters«     They  are  all  very  abundant  flowerers, 
mostly  composed  of  different  shades  of  yellow, 
orange,  brown,  and  almost  red.     Chorosema 
Henchmanni  is  dull  red,  and  unlike  any  other 
of  the  family.     C.  rhombeum  is  a  pretty  half- 
'climbing,    or  pendant    plant,    which,   well- 
trained,  is  a  beautiful  object     C.  varium  is 
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one  with  a  bolly-Bhaped  leaf,  but  well  named 
varium,  as  regards  the  foliage,  as,  in  a  score 
of  seedlings,  scarcelj  two  will  be  alike;  and 
C.  ilicifoliam  has  a  small  prickly  leaf,  very 
like  holly,  bat  very  much  smaller.     All  the 
tribe  are  worth  growing,  and,  if  allowed  to 
grow   naturally,  are  beautiful.     The  proper 
soil  to  grow  them  in  is — turfy  peat,  rubbed 
through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  two  parts,  rich 
loam  from  a  pasture,  one  part     These  should 
be  well  mixed ;  and  if  the  turfy  peat  be  good, 
and  contains,  as  is  usual,  a  good  deal  of  sand, 
the  water  will  run  through  this  mixture  very 
freely.     If,  however,  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  a  little  sand  may  be  added.     Obtain  the 
plants  as  small  as  possible  after  they  ore 
struck,  and  pot  them  in  this  soil,  in  a  pot  just 
large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  and  a  trifling 
thickness  of  soil  beyond.     If  the  plant   is 
ugly,  train  it  into  some  kind  of  shape  before 
you  set  it  growing.   C.  rhombeum  will  be  wiry, 
and  tied  up  to  a  stick ;  and  the  best  way  to 
grow  this  is  to  have  the   suppoi*ter  a  foot 
long,  continue  to  tie  the  longest  stems  loosely 
up  the  stick,  and  when  they  grow  beyond  the 
top,  let  them  hang  down,  for  the  plant  will 
form  a  very  pretty  head,  and  throw  out  the 
ends  of  its  branches  weeping  like  a  willow 
all   round,   and    reaching    two-thirds    down 
towards  the  pot.     It  will  be  seen,  that  some 
taste  may  be  used  in  the  regulation  of  these 
drooping  branches.      All   the   sorts  require 
great  attention  in  the  watering.     The  drain- 
age  must  be  particularly  good,  for  stagnant 
water  in   the  pot  would  destroy  the  plants 
soon.     Examine  the  pots  from  time  to  time, 
that  they  may  be  shifted  to  larger  pots  before 
the  roots  get  matted,   though   they   should 
begin  to  grow  round  the  outside  of  the  ball 
pretty  freely  before  they  are  removed  from 
one  sized  pot  to  another.     They  cannot  have 
too  much  air,  nor  too  much  light.     When 
they  require  shifting,  get  a  size  larger  pot,  put 
some  crocks  at  the  bottom,  and  on  them  a  little 
soil ;  turn  out  the  ball  of  earth  whole.     You 
need  not  remove  the  old  crocks  from  the  ball 
of  earth ;  but  if  they  fall  away  of  themselves, 
throw  out  everything  from  the  new  pot,  and 
fill  it  one- third  full  of  crocks.     Then  put 
some  soil  up  like  a  cqne,  in  the  new  pot,  and 
place  the  ball  very  gently  op  this  cone  of  soil, 
because,  with  a  alight  pressure,  you  can  press 
it  down  till  the  collar  of  the  plant  is  just  even 
with  the  edge  of  the  new  pot.     Now  £11  up 
carefully  the  space  all  round  the  ball,  pressing 
it  gently  down  all  round  with  a  piece  of  stick 
thin  enough  to  go  down  without  bruising  the 
fibres,  which  would  greatly  injure  and  retard 
the  plant.     Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
plant  does  not  get  placed  a  shade  lower  in  the 
soil   than   it  was;  indeed,   it  had  better  be 
higl\er  than  lower,  for  to  lower  it  is  fatal.   You 


will  not  find  your  plants  grow  quite  sd  rapidly 
as  your  neighbours',  perhaps,  but  they  will  grow 
handsomer,  and  more  compact ;  the  foftiag^ 
will  be  of  a  good  colour.  If  there  is  the  least 
inclination  to  get  lanky  in  any  of  the  braacbes, 
except  always  the  C.  riiombeum,  pinch  off  the 
end;  for  as  the  object  is  to  get  a  abrubby, 
compact  form,  no  vigorous  brandi  must  be 
allowed  to  run  away  with  the  atr^ig^  that 
should  go  to  the  whole  plant  Thus  should 
you  keep  on  with  this  group  of  plants^  shift- 
ing as  they  require  it,  watering  occamonally, 
that  they  may  not  be  in  want  of  regular 
nourishment.  In  this  way  will  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  Chorozemas  flower  erery  season, 
and  make  fresh  growth  after  blooming,  in- 
creasing moderately  in  size  from  year  to  year, 
but  being  always  handsome,  whatever  be 
tiieir  size. 

PROPAGATING   FKOM   CUTTINGS. 

Nothing  strikes  much  more  freely,  with 
proper  attention,  than  all  these  species.  The 
cuttings  may  be  taken  about  two  Indies  long, 
from  the  ends  of  shoots,  when  the  plants  have 
made  their  growth  after  flowering.  These 
should  be  cut  off"  at  a  joint,  and  the  lower 
leaves  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch  stripped 
ofi*.  These  may  be  inserted  in  soil  similar  to 
the  stuff  they  grow  in,  as  far  down  as  the 
leaves  are  olf ;  and  after  being  watered  in, 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  beU-glass  that 
will  come  within  the  pot>  so  as  to  press  the 
edge  down  in  the  soil,  and  exclude  the  air. 
The  pot  should  be  placed  in  the  propagating- 
house ;  the  inside  of  the  glass  should  be  wiped 
dry  ever}'  morning,  and  a  proper  shade  should 
be  so  placed  over  the  glass  as  to  keep  off  the 
violent  rays  of  the  sun.  When  these  cuttings 
have  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  off  singly 
into  small  sized  sixty  pots,  with  a  bit  of  moss 
for  drainage.  After  watering  them,  to  settle 
the  soil  about  their  roots,  place  them  in  the 
propagating-house  again  ibr  two  or  three 
days  to  establish  them,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse,  to  undei^  the 
treatment  which  we  have  already  described. 

HATSING   FROM    SEED. 

Tlie  different  species  of  Chorozema  seed 
freely  when  in  good  health,  and  the  best  time 
for  sowing  it  is  directly  it  is  gathered.  It 
should  be  sown  in  a  wide-mouthed  pot,  for 
the  soke  of  a  good  body  of  soil,  whsch  keeps 
moist  longer  without  water  than  any  shallow 
pans  or  boxes  will.  When  8own>  and  lightly 
covered  with  soil,  a  hand-glass  should  be 
placed  over  it,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  per- 
mitted to  get  dry  afterwai'ds.  If  this  pot  be 
placed  in  the  propaigating-house,  or  a  very 
slight  hot-bed,  the  seeds  will  the  sooner 
vegetate.     When  they  ave  up,  they  must  be 
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allowed  sufficient  moisture  and  air,  and  maj 
be  removed  to  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the 
greenhouse, — that. is  to  say,  the  place  most 
free  from  draughts ;  for  though  they  want 
air,  they  would  take  hurt  wHhin  the  draught 
of  any  cutting  wind,  until  they  become  a  little 
estabHslied.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
they  may  be  potted  into  sixty-sized  pots, 
three  or  lour  in  a  pot,  and  placed  next  to  the 
side  of  the  pot ;  and  here  they  may  continue 
to  grow,  until  large  enough  to  place  in  small- 
sized  sixty  pots,  one  in  each  pot ;  after  which 
their  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  that  of 
small  plants,  as  already  described* 


THE   PERVECTION    OP   THE    FUCHSIA. 

The  form  of  the  Fuchsia,  which  we  settled 
long  before  any  other  writer  thought  of  it, 
has  been,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  properties  of 
flowers,  disputed  by  those  who  had  some  of 
all  forms  but  the  n'ffht,  and  especially  by 
those  who  fancied  they  had  something  very 

superior  to  others.  The  glo- 
bose form  is  far  the  best,  for 
the  undeveloped  blooms  hang^ 
ing  like  so  many  cherries,  are 
in  all  stages  beautiful ;  but  to 
be  perfect,  the  sepals  should, 
when  fully  blown,  reHex  into 
a  globe  again,  displaying  the 
inside  of  the  sepals,  (which 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
surface,  both  in  texture  nnd 
colour,  completely  hiding  the  tube  or  base 
of  the  flower,  and  exposing  the  corolla,  which 
is  a  most  important  feature.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  defend  those  points  which 
common  sense  recognises  as  exceilenoes, 
such    as  the    contrast    between    the   sepals 

and  corolla,  and  other  self- 
evident  qualities,  but  simply 
to  exemplify  the  perfection 
which,  we  admit,  has  not: 
been  attained,  and  is,  compa- 
ratively, little  understood ;  and 
to  show  that,  as  the  object, 
independent  of  form,  is  to 
show  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sepals  instead  of  the  outor, 
and  to  expose  to  view  the 
whole  of  the  corolla,  that 
which  reflexes  a  little  is  bet- 
ter than  that  which  does  not 
reflex  at  all ;  and  that,  among 
those  that  do  not  reflex,  the 
more  they  expand  the  better  they  are,  be- 
cause the  more  corolla  they  show.  It  re- 
quires but  little  observation  to  discover  all 
the  approaches  to  excellence ;  and  the  more 
points  a  flower  possesses  of  those  considered 


good,  the  neaver  it  approaches  to  that  perfec- 
tion, which  mai/  never  be  fully  attained,  but 
which  will  be,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  pretty 
nearly  achieved.  Our  engravings  are,  first, 
the  perfect  bud  just  opening  ;  the  other  is  the 
perfect  bloom  fully  developed,  with  the  sepals 
completely  reversed. — G,  G. 
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METROsn>EBOS  ROBUSTA,  Allan  Cunning- 
Itam  (robust  Metrosideros).— *Myrtaceas  §  Lep- 
tospermete. — A  fine-looking  evergreen  bush, 
well  deserving  its  specific  name,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  robust  appearance.  The 
branches  are  vigorous,  and  often  branch  in  a 
forked  manner.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
flat,  and  of  an  oval  figure,  having  a  rich 
aromatic  odour.  The  flowers  grow  in  small 
clusters,  and  consist  of  long  crimson  stamens, 
surrounding  a  cup-shaped  green  wavy  disk ; 
they  are  scentless.  Mr.  Cunningham  states 
that  it  forms  a  large  high  tree,  with  hard 
close-grained  durable  wood ;  under  cultivation, 
however,  it  flowers  freely  when  not  more 
than  a  yard  high.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 
Introduced  by  J.  C.  Bidwill,  Esq.  in  1845. 
Flowers  in  June.  It  is  called  Matu  by  the 
New  Zealanders,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Myrtus  robusta  in  some  gardens.  Culture. — 
Requires  a  greenhouse ;  peat  and  loam ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  planted  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass.  ' 

Nemophila  KACVLATA.Bentkam  (spotted- 
flowered  Nemophila).  — HydrophyllaceflB. — A 
very  pretty,  and  highly  interesting  annual  plant, 
closely  related  to  the  now  common  favourite 
JV.  insignisy  but  altogether  different  in  colour. 
It  is  a  dwarf  decumbent  plants  of  spreading 
habit,  having  pinnatifidly  lyrate  leaves,  and 
\Fbitish  flowers;  remarkable  from  having  a 
large  violet-coloured  blotch  just  at  the  tip  of 
eadt  lobe  of  the  corolla.  The  colours,  how- 
ever, vary,  and  hence  the  plant  will  have  to 
be  very  carefully  selected  for  seeding,  to  keep 
to  its  truo  character ;  sometimes  the  blotches 
are  ill-defined  and  faint,  and  sometimes  the 
veins  pf  the  lobes  ^re  of  a  pale  blue,  which 
spoils  the  purity  of  the  blossoms.  Native  of 
California.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in 
.1848.  Flowers  in  summeir.  Mr.  Hartweg 
gave  it  the  objectionable  najnxe  of  N.  spectosa. 
Culture, -^HtLrd J f  or  nearly  so;  requires  to  be 
sown  in  the  open  border,  or  in  pots  for 
transplanting ;  common  light  soil;  propagated 
by  seeds. 

I&TPATiENS  BEPENs,  Moon  (cr^eptngBalsam). 
— Balsaminacese. — Sir  W.  Hooker  calls  this 
"  the  finest  of  all  the  yellow-flowered  balsams*' 
at  present  known  to  him.  It  is  a  straggling, 
procumbent,   copiously  branched  pl^nt,  the 
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branches  rooting  where  thcj  touch  the  g^und, 
and  furnished  with  small,  glabrous,  subreni- 
form,  heart-shnped  green  leaves,  attached  by 
red  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  axillary  and 
yellow,  of  large  size,  and  produced  freely  over 
the  plants,  which  grow  to  a  considerable  size, 
as  compared  with  the  slender  habit  and  small 
foliage.  It  is  supposed  to  be,  strictly  speaking, 
an  annual,  though  preserved  without  difficulty 
by  means  of  cuttings.  Native  of  Ceylon,  in 
elevated  Alpine  tracts.  Introduced  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  about  1847.  Flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  Culture, — ^Requires  a 
stove,  or  probably  succeeding  best  during 
summer  in  a  greenhouse;  rich  vegetable 
soil ;  propagated  most  readily  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots. 

AcHiMENES  CANDIDA,  LindUy  (white- 
flowered  Achimenes).  — Gesneraceas  §  Ges- 
nereae.— A  neat  looking  species,  a  little  too 
leafy,  but  producing  lively-looking  white 
blossoms,  which  afford  a  good  contrast  with 
the  colours  of  the  other  species.  It  has  a  scaly 
tuber,  and  round,  upright,  slightly  hairy  stems, 
growing  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
producing  opposite,  oblong,  deeply  serrated, 
hairy  leaves^  oblique  at  their  base,  and  from ' 
their  axils,  clusters  of — usually — three  blos- 
soms, of  which  the  central  one  first  expands, 
and  subsequently  the  other  two.  The  leaves 
are  about  four  inches  long,  and  the  blossoms 
half  an  inch  long,  with  a  yellowish  tube,  and 
a  white,  flat,  oblique  limb  divided  into  Ave 
lobes,  down  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a  line 
of  purple  dots  is  placed,  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  less  regular,  within  the  tube. 
Native  of  Guatemala.  Introduced  by  G.  W. 
Skinner,  Esq.  in  1848,  to  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Flowers  in  summer. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove,  or  to  be  raised  in 
heat  in  spring,  and  flowered  in  a  warm  green- 
house; light  vegetable  soil;  propagated  by 
means  of  the  scaly  tubers. 

HoTA  BELLA,  Hookci'  (beautiful  Hoya). — 
AsdepiadaceoB  §  Stapeliae. — A  most  charming 
plant,  of  suffruticose  structure,  and  a  diffuse 
habit  of  growth,  though  hardly  such  as  would 
be  called  climbing.  The  branches  are 
copiously  furnished  with  small  fleshy  leaves 
about  as  large  as,  and  of  the  shape  of,  those 
of  the  broad-leaved  myrtle;  they  are  dark 
green,  and  arranged  in  an  opposite  manner^ 
The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  of  eight  or  ten 
together,  produced  laterally  at  intervals  along 
the  shoots ;  they  consist  of  a  rotate  corolla, 
lobe4  with  ^yq  obtusely-angular  points,  of  a 
white  colour,  and  a  coronet  of  ^\q  somewhat 
boat-shaped  deep-purple  divisions;  theise 
''  resemble  an  amethyst  set  in  frosted  silver," 
so  exquisitely  delicate  is  their  texture ;  they 
are,  moreover,  deliciously  scented.  Native 
of  Moulmein.     Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch 


in  1847.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Cu/- 
lure.  —  Requires  a  stove;  light  turfy  and 
vegetable  soil ;  thrives  best  grown  as  an  epi- 
phyte, for  which  its  habit  well  adapts  it ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  moist  heat. 

LuPiNUS  AFFiNis,  Ayardh  (related  Lupin). 
—  Fabacee  {  Fapilionaceaa-Genistefe.  —  A 
dwarf  annual  species,  related  to  the  very 
pretty  X.  nanus^  attaining  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  in  height,  but  slightly  branched,  and 
the  stems  covered  with  silky  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  composed  of  from  five  to  seven 
fleshy  linear  obovate  blunt  leaflets,  silky  on 
the  underside;  and  the  flowers  grow  in  short 
irregular  whorled  racemes,  and  are  of  a  bright 
deep  blue,  with  a  broad  white  blotch  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  segment.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant bloomer,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  flower. 
Native  of  woods  near  Monterey.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  1848.  Flowers  in  the 
Hummer.  Culture, — Hardy  ;  good  garden 
soil ;  propagated  by  seeds. 

Gastromena  sanguxneum,  Lindley  (blood- 
red  Gastronema). — Amaryllidaceas  §  Amaryl- 
lees. — A  very  handsome  bulbous  plant  of  the 
smaller  class,  growing  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  Inches  high,  half  which  height  consists  of 
a  hollow  glaucous  stem  supporting  the  soli- 
tary flower.  The  leav,es  are  about  as  tali  as 
the  flower,  slightly  glaucous,  and  linear- 
spathulate  in  figure.  At  the  base  of  the 
flowers  is  situate  a  pair  of  long  narrow 
spathes.  The  tube  of  the  flower  '*  is  slender 
and  greenish,  and  expands  into  a  deep  rose 
obcohical  throat,  having  six  crimson  lines 
running  from  the  sinuses  of  the  limb  on  the 
outside,  and  on  the  inside  as  many  white 
bands,  each  with  a  crimson  sti*eak  along  the 
middle;  the  limb  is  very  deep  rose-colour, 
with  six  equal  spreading  oblong  whole- 
coloured  segments,"  forming  a  blossom  fully 
three  inches  across.  Native  of  Caflraria. 
Introduced  in  1846  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  of 
York.  Flowers  in  August.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  greenhouse  ;  rich  sandy  loam  ;  pro- 
pagated by  oflsets. 

MoNARDELLA  UNDULATA,  Befitham  (wavy- 
leaved  Monardella).  —  Lamiaceas  §  Sature£&- 
Origanidae. —  A  small  free-growing  annual 
plant,  with  erect  purple  stems  nine  inches 
high,  and  but  slightly  branched ;  the  leaves 
are  linear-oblong,  blunt  and  wavy,  and  of  a 
dull  grey  colour ;  and  the  flowers  grow  in 
stalked  terminal  heads,  and  are  of  a  bright 
violet  colour  and  very  durable.  The  whole 
plant  is  said  to  emit  a  powerful  and  rather 
agreeable  odour.  Native  of  Monterey,  grow- 
ing in  fields.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in 
1848.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Culture^ 
— Hardy ;  good  garden  soil ;  propagated  by 
seeds. 

Restrepia  vittata,  Lindley  (spotted  Res- 
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trepia). —  Orchidaceee  §  Malaxeae-Pleurothal- 
lid».— A  small  growing  epiphyte,  having  a 
short  stem  three  inches  high,  supporting  one 
long  obtase  leathery  leaf,  at  the  base  of  which 
springs  a  little  erect  stalk  about  half  its 
length,  bearing  one  blossom,  the  sepals  of 
which  are  white,  the  petals  spotted  with  deep 
rose,  and  the  lip  dull  yellow  striped  with  deep 
rose.  Native  of  Colombia.  Introduced  in 
1847.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture, — ^Requires 
a  stove ;  turfy  peat  soil,  or  to  be  grown  on  a 
block  of  wood ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant. 

Navarretia  atracttloides,  Hooker  and 
Arnott  (atractylis-like  Navarretia). — Polemo- 
niacese. — A  small  uninteresting  aiinual,  grow- 
ing about  six  inches  high,  with  purple  wavy 
stems  covered  with  viscid  glandular  hairs 
which  give  the  plant  an  unpleasant  foxy 
odour.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  pinnatifid,  with 
stiff  spiny  segments  ;  and  the  flowers  grow  in 
nearly  sessile  heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour,  or  sometimes  white,  small  and  incon- 
spicuous. Native  of  fields  near  Monterey. 
Introduced  in  1848  by  ISIr.  Hartweg.  Flowers 
in  July.  Culture. — Hardy;  common  soil; 
propagated  by  seeds. 

Valeriana  ^uikani^,  Lindley  '  (mikania- 
like  Valerian).  — Valerianacete  . — An  incon- 
spicuous flowered  half-shrubby  climbing  plant, 
with  smooth  terete  entangled  stems,  smooth 
cordate  leaves  coarsely  serrated,  and  large  en- 
tangled panicles  of  very  minute  white  blossoms 
the  tubular  part  of  which  is  swollen,  and  the 
five-cleft  limb  revolute.  It  is  a  free  grower,  but 
quite  unomamental.  The  leaves  when  bruised 
are  said  to  have  the  odour  of  *^  pease-cods." 
Native  of  Guatemala,  having  been  raised  from 
the  rubbish  received  among  some  orchids 
from  that  country  in  1847.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Culture.  —  Requires  a 
warm  greenhouse;  rich  loamy  soil;  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

AcHiMEXES  ATROSANGUiNEA,  Lindley  (dark 
red -flowered  Achimenes).  —  Gesneracese  § 
Gesnereas. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
species  of  this  favourite  genus.  It  has  scaly 
tubers,  upright  pubescent  stems  two  feet  high, 
and  oblong  subcordate,  deeply  toothed  hairy 
leaves.  The  blossoms  are  beautiful,  consist- 
ing of  a  slender  tube  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
yellow  and  spotted  with  deep  purple,  and  a 
small  spreading  limb  of  five  subrotund  seg- 
ments of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour.  The  native 
country  of  this  species  is  not  stated,  but  it  is 
probably  Guatemala.  Introduced  about  1847, 
and  communicated  by  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Flowers 
in  summer.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove,  or 
to  be  raised  in  heat  in  spring,  and  flowered  in 
a  warm  greenhouse ;  light  vegetable  soil ; 
propagated  by  means  of  the  scaly  tubers. 


Achimenes  misera,  Lindley  (miserable 
Achimenes).— GesneracesB  §  Gesnereae. —  A 
mere  weed.  It  is  a  small  tuberous  rooted  peren- 
nial, pubescent  in  every  part,  and  having  oppo- 
site oblong  deeply  serrated  leaves,  and  small 
dingy  whitish  flowers  speckled  with  purple  in 
the  inside,  of  no  interest  whatever.  Native  of 
Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1848.  Flowers 
in  August.  Cu/fu/'6.-^Requires  a  stove,  or  to 
be  raised  in  heat  in  spring  and  flowered  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  ;  light  vegeatble  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  the  scaly  tubers. 

Rosa  ruoosa,  var.  plena  purpurea  (double 
pui*ple  rugose  Rose).— Rosaceaj  §  Rosidas. — 
A  hardy  half-climbing  rose,  resembling  the 
Rosa  bracteata  in  habit.  The  leaves  are 
shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  underneath 
covered  with  pale  whitish  scentless  glands. 
The  flowers  are  semi-double,  sweet-scented, 
and  of  a  rich  deep  purple  colour  ;  and  about 
two  inches  across.  Native  of  China.  Intro- 
duced in  1846.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August.  Culture. — Hardy ;  good  loamy  soil ; 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  a  slight 
heat. 

Clematis  indivisa,  var.  lobata  (lobed 
variety  of  the  undivided-leaved  Clematis). — 
Ranunculacese  §  ClemateiB. — A  very  orna- 
mental climbing  plant,  with  long  branches,  op- 
posite ternate  leaves,  the  ovate  coriaceous  le^- 
lets  of  which  are  lobed  (in  which  respect  only  it 
differs  from  the  species  C.  indieisa),  and  large 
copious  axillary  panicles  of  white  flowers  ; 
the  panicles  are  often  a  foot  long.  The  blos- 
soms are  dioecious  and  consist  of  from  ^\e  to 
seven  large  spreading  oblong  silky  segments. 
The  bases  of  the  stalks  of  the  opposite  leaves 
are  connate,  that  is  to  say,  they  meet,  and  are 
continued  as  it  were  quite  round  the  stem. 
Native  of  New  Zealand.  Introduced  about 
1846.  Flowers  in  April.  C,  indivisa  is  also 
the  C.  integrifolia  of  Forster,  but  not  of  Lin- 
nsBUS.  Culture.  —  Requires  a  greenhouse  ; 
rich  light  loamy  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  by  seeds. 

IxoRA  LANCEOLARiA,  Colshrooke  (lance- 
leaved  Ixora). — Cinchonaceas  §  Coffese-Psy- 
chotridse. — An  evergreen  shrub,  attaining  the 
height  of  seven  feet  or  more,  with  erect  slender 
dichotomous  branches,  lanceolate  acuminate 
leaves  often  a  span  long,  and  terminal  trichoto- 
mously  divided  corymbs  of  rather  lax  greenish 
flowers ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  slender,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  the  limb  of  four 
spreading  linear-oblong  lobes,  which  are  at 
length  reflexed.  A  young  branch  not  unfre- 
quently  springs  up  on  each  side  the  head  of 
flowers.  Native  of  the  East  Indies,  at  Tra- 
vancore  and  Courtailam.  Introduced  in  1846. 
Flowers  in  April.  Culture. — Requires  a  stove  ; 
turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  sand,  under  bcll-glas?cs  in  heat. 
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Hibiscus  feuox.  Hooker  (stingiog  Hibis- 
cus).— MalvaceiB  §  Hibiecen. — A  very  dis- 
tinct but  not  showy  plant,  of  strong  coariie 
habit,  and  rurnished  in  every  part  with  irri- 
tating spines.  It  is  a  tall  shrub,  of  upright 
babit,  furnished  with  stout  succulent  branches 
often  deeply  tinged  with  red  purple,  and  more 
or  less  clothed,  as  is  every  part  exterior  to 
the  corolla,  with  hairs  and  small  spines,  the 
latter  seated  on  a  tubercle  and  not  unrrequenlly 
tipped  with  red.  The  leaves  ere  large,  round- 
ish, cordat«,  Ave  or  seven  lobcd,  margined  with 
coarse  sharply  spinulose  teetb.  The  flowers 
grow  two  together  from  the  axils,  and  consist 
of  a  reddish  pentagonal  tubular  calyx  two 
inches  long,  and  a  tawny-yellow  corolla  of 
five  spathulate  twisted  petals,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  an  involucre  of  ten 
spreading  laBceolate-acuminBte  leaflets.  Native 
of  New  Grenada,  near  Iratcbo.  Introduced 
in  1844.  Flowers  in  May.  Culture. — Re- 
quires a  stove  ;  rich  loamy  soil ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

SirHOCA3iprLuS]fA}rxTTt£Fi.oBi7s,  JETooier 
(manettia- flowered  Si  pbo  campy  las). — Lobe- 
liaceie  §  Lobelete. — A  very  pretty  sub-shnibby 
plant,  dwarf,  neat  and  compact  in  its  habit, 
attaining  abont  a  foot  in  height,  and  remain- 
ing almost  constantly  in  flower.  The  nume- 
rous branches  are  clothed  with  alternate  nearly 
sessile  reticulated  glossy  leaves,  oblong-ovate, 
two  inches  long,  and  obscurely  serrated.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  tubular,  irregularly  flve-cleft  at  the 
end,  where  they  are  yellow,  the  rett  (two- 
thirds)  of  the  flower  being  a  bright  scarlet 
red.  Native  (probably)  of  New  Grenada. 
Introduced  about  1846.  Flowers  almost  con- 
stantly. It  is  called  in  gardens  S.  nitidvt;  the 
pnragrapb  at  p.  425  under  this  head,  refers 
partly  totbe  same  plant,  and  should  be  cancelled. 
Cvlture. — Requires  a  stove ;  turfy  peat  and 
loam  with  sand;  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted 
in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  bent. 


BRITISH   WILD    FLOWERS. 
TBE   HELIANTBEUCU   FOUFOLIUU. 

SelianthtraKm  polifolium,  Amott  (white 
mountain  Sou  Rose). — Cistaceie. 

The  sbowy  families  of  Rocit  Roses  and 
Sun  Roses,  the  Cistus  and  Helianthemnm  of 
systematic  botany,  may  almost  be  classed 
amongst  neglected  plants.  Formerly  they 
seem  to  have  elicited  more  attention — witness 
the  beautiful  work.  Street's  Ciitinea,  pub- 
lished by  Robert  Sweet,  and  devoted  entirely 
to  their  representation  and  elucidation.  Tliey 
have  not  been  passed  by  for  lack  of  merit, 
but  being  of  humble  stntore  they  have  been 


overlooked  among  the  crowd  of  norehies 
wbidi,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  bavs 
found  admission  to  our  gardens.  We  bops 
soon  to  Bee  tikem  more  promioent  under  cal- 
tivatton — both  introduced  to  rock  gardess, 
and  the  Cistuses  also  to  the  front  rank  of 
shrubberies,  and  the  Helianthemnms  to  tfaa 
miscellaneous  flower  bordero. 

As  a  wild  flower  the  species  now  repre- 
sented is  somewhat  rare,  being  found  only  ia 


one  or  two  places  in  the  south-west  of  Kng- 
land.  It  forms  a  procumbent  shrubby  plant, 
with  numerouB  much-branched  stems  which 
are  boary,  with  short  cloee-preased  stellale 
down,  and  fuAished  with  opposite  ovat^- 
oblong,  or  linear-oblong  leaves,  whi«A  ten 
greenish  above,  and  covered  with  clooe- 
pressed  down,  but  most  so  on  the  under  aide, 
where  they  are  hoary,  almost  white ;  the  mar- 
gins are  more  or  less  reflexed.  The  flowers, 
nhicb  are  numerously  produced,  are  borne  in 
racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  stronger  branches  ; 
they  are  large,  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  whit^ 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow  abont  the  centre. 
The  blossom  is  constructed  of  five  roundish 
wedge-slisped  petals,  set  around  a  central 
cluster  of  numerous  stamens.     The  fiowering 

ason  is  from  June  to  August. 

The  plant  under  notice  is  the  Ctttm  pal^ 
folUu  (Linnssus),  but  not  the  HeHanthmum 
poli/oUum  (De  Candcdle):  it  is  De  Cui- 
doUe's  H.  opetmimtm. 

Either  planted  about  a  piece  of  rock-work, 
doited  here  and  there  in  the  flower-borden, 

placed  by  itself  in  a  small  bed  auirounded 
by  grass,  this  species  is  a  Tet7  showy  and 
desirable  plant.  ITie  adaptability  of  the  He- 
lianthemnms to  rock-work  is  pretty  geneiallf 
known ;  several  of  them  require,  however, 
slight  winter  protection,  and  where  any  qnan- 
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titj  are  grown  it  is  perhaps  most  convenient 
to  subject  all  to  similar  treatment^  and  thus 
it  is  usual  to  keep  a  stock  of  potted  plants 
through  the  winter  in  frames.  We  would 
strongly  reoommend  a  selection  of  a  few  of 
the  most  distinct  and  showy  colours,  to  be 
planted  each  in  a  small  separate  bed  on  grass, 
after  the  same  manner  as  parterres  are  ar- 
ranged, en  fnasse.  About  half-a-dozen  distinct 
colours  might  be  selected,  and  half-a-dozen 
beds  filled  entirely  with  these  :  each  bed  being 
planted  with  one  kind  only,  would  keep  up  a 
display  from  the  month  of  May  quite  through 
the  summer.  The  beds  should  be  formed  of 
well-drained  sandy  loam  ;  and  hardy  varieties 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  selected,  so  that 
they  might  he  permanent,  as  young  plants 
kept  under  cover  during  winter  would  not 
perhaps  flower  so  finely  nor  so  early  as  those 
which  were  established.  Cuttings  from  these 
should,  however,  be  struck  annually,  and  pre- 
served in  frames  through  the  winter,  in  case 
very  severe  frosts  should  destroy  the  out-door 
pLints. 


NEW    GRAPES. 

The  following  recently  proved  new  varie- 
ties of  Grapes  are  described  in  the  Jaumal  of 
the  JSorticultural  Society  : — 

Sahibee.  This  is  a  Deccan  grape,  and  was 
sent  by  Colonel  Sykes  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Its  fruit  ripens  early,  and  the  vine 
bursts  soon  into  leaf,  so  that  it  may  prove  eli- 
gible for  very  early  forcing.  Bunches  large, 
handsome,  tapering,  sometimes  slightly  shoul- 
dered. Berries  large,  oval,  tinged  with  rose 
on  the  exposed  side ;  pulp  tender,  juicy,  sweet 
and  pleasant,  not  musky,  nor  equal  in  richness 
to  the  Sweetwater. 

Olwe7\  Sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  Messrs.  Baumann  of  Bollwyller  as  a  wine 
grape.  Besembles  the  Boyal  Muscadine, 
but  ripens  rather  later.  Independent  of  its 
qualities  as  a  wine  grape,  it  is  deserving  of 
cultivation.  Bunches  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  Boyal  Muscadine,  with  stiff  shoulders. 
Berries  round,  white,  larger  than  those  of  the 
kind  just  named,  on  short  thick  pedicels  ;  pulp 
juicy  and  vinous,  but  hardly  so  sugary  as  the 
Boyal  Muscadine. 

Reeve^i  Mttscadine,  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whence  it  was  imported  by 
J.  Reeves,  Esq.  It  is  a  good  grape,  ripening 
quite  OS  early  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  is 
deserving  of  cultivation.  Bunches  large,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  thick  stalks.  Berries  oval, 
on  short  stiff  pedicels,  yellowish -white  with  a 
rather  thick  skin ;  pulp  melting,  rich  and  j  uicy. 

Oros  Gromier  du  CantaL     Obtained  from 


Paris.  A  strong  growing  variety,  appearing 
like  a  cross  between  the  Black  Hamburgh 
and  the  White  Sweetwater.  The  leaves  are 
deeply  serrated,  and  occasionally  deeply  lobed. 
Bunches  large,  with  strong  stalks.  Berries 
large  (upwards  of  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference), round,  red  or  grizzly  in  colour  ;  pulp 
juicy,  in  flavour  intermediate  between  the 
two  kinds  named  above,  partaking  of  both. 

JBlnssard  Noir,  Sent  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  Baumann.  It  is  a  smaller, 
earlier,  and  more  sugary  variety  than  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  which  in  other  respects  it 
resembles. 

Verdal,  An  early  ripening  variety  of  good 
quality.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
Boyal  Muscadine,  to  whieli  in  point  of  flavour 
it  is  fully  equal.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  White  Frontignan. 

Nice  Black  Cluster.  Raised  by  J.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  of  Pitmaston,  from  the  White 
Nice,  fertilized  with  the  small  Black  Cluster, 
the  object  being  to  obtain  a  hardy  grape  for 
south  walls.  In  a  good  season  it  becomes 
perfectly  sweet  on  a  south  wall  by  the  middle 
.  of  September.  Bunches  lai^e  (from  a  vinery, 
nearly  a  foot  in  length),  with  loose  shoulders. 
Berries  small,  roundish  or  roundish- oval,  on 
long  pedicels,  black ;  juice  sugary,  tinged 
with  purple. 

Williamis  Seedling  White  Grape.  This 
was  also  raised  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.  from  the 
White  Muscadine,  fertilized  by  the  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  hangs  long,  and  is 
a  good  imitation  of  a  Frontignan,  deserving 
further  trial ;  a  great  bearer,  the  smallest 
shoots  bringing  two  bunches  and  perfecting 
them.  Bunches  small.  Berries  round,  white, 
juicy,  with  a  slight  Muscat  flavour.  The 
great  recommendation  of  this  variety,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Williams's  experience,  is,  that  the 
berries  never  shrivel. 

Black  Prince  Samburgh.  Another  seed- 
ling raised  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.  from  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  fertilized  by  the  Black 
Prince,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  loose  open 
bunch,  with  the  vinous  acidity  and  richness 
of  the  latter  variety.  It  is  useful,  and  de- 
serves to  be  propagated,  as  it  ripens  earlier 
than  the  Hamburgh,  and  colours  with  less 
heat  and  light.  Bunches  loose,  with  long 
shoulders.  Berries  oval,  on  long,  rather  slen- 
der pedicels,  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  from  the  stalk  to  the  opposite  end, 
and  eight-tenths  in  the  transverse  direction  ; 
blue-black  ;  juice  more  purple  than  the  Ham- 
burgh, sugary,  and  rich. 
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THE   CULTIVATION    OF   MUSHROOMS. 

IcoLLECT  pure  cow-dung,  not  fresh,  but  such 
as  I  happen  to  find  in  tlie  pai-k,  the  fields,  or 
the  farm-jard ;  with  this  I  mix  the  scrapings 
of  roads,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  to  one, 
adding  to  it  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
vegetable  mould,  obtained  from  leaves  or 
decayed  sticks.  These  ingredients  being  well 
worked  up  together,  the  compost  is  formed 
into  bricks  about  nine  inches  long,  three  and 
a  half  broad,  and  two  thick.  The  bricks  are 
exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  nnd  suffered  to 
attain  such  a  degree  of  solidity  as  to  bear  a 
considerable  pressure,  but  not  to  dry  hard. 
They  are  then  removed  to  a  shed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  up  in  strata.  Three  or 
four  rows  are  first  placed  on  the  ground,  with 
interstices  of  about  one  inch  in  width  between 
the  rows  and  the  bricks;  into  these  inter- 
stices, or  spaces,  loose  spawn,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  litter  of  old  mushroom  bed?,  is  scat- 
tered; and  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
layer  such  spawny  litter  is  likewise  spread. 
Should  there  be  no  old  mushroom  beds  at 
hand  to  furnish  the  scatterings,  some  spawn 
bricks  must  be  broken  to  pieces  in  order  to 
supply  them.  The  first  layer  having  been 
thus  treated,  another  is  put  upon  it,  and  like- 
wise interspersed  and  covered  with  spawn 
and  litter  from  old  beds.  A  third  and  fourth 
stratum  may  be  laid  on,  or  more,  and  regu- 
lated in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  pile 
being  completed  according  to  the  quantity 
that  is  required,  it  is  covered  over  with  hot 
stable  dung,  and  litter ;  and  in  two,  three,  or 
more  weeks,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  bricks  are  filled  with  spawn,  and 
may  be  laid  by  for  use.  I  will  not  hazard  an 
opinion,  whether  the  cow -dung  itself  contains 
the  elements  of  spawn,  or  only  acts  the  part 
of  a  matrix,  or  receptacle;  but  this  I  can 
state,  that  mushroom  spawn  is  generated  in 
other  dung  besides  horse-dung;  for  I  once 
found  it  plentifully  in  pigeon's-dung.  As  I 
have  used  this  preparation  of  spawn  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  essence  of  cow-dung  must 
entirely  preponderate  in  my  composition; 
though  the  origin  of  the  spawn  should  at  first 
have  been  derived  from  horse-dung.  I  may 
add,  that,  when  managed  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  it  yields  spawn  as  productive 
as  any  that  can  be  obtained.  I  was  formerly 
taught  to  believe  that  it  was  essential  to  mix 
a  portion  of  horse-dung  in  the  bricks,  but  my 
experience  has  since  convinced  me  that  oow- 
dung  alone  answers  the  purpose.  The  spawn 
is  generated  in  it  plentifully  and  of  good  quality. 
It  is  of  importance  that  the  bricks  alluded 
to  should  not  be  left  in  a  situation  which 
would  cause  the  spawn  to  work,  an  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  moisture  oomr 


bined  with  warmth.  Therefore,  when  the 
spawn  is  bred,  the  bricks  must  be  laid  in  a 
dry  place  to  prevent  the  process  of  germina- 
tion. The  spawn  must  not  be  suffered  to 
advance  towards  the  rudiments  of  the  mush- 
room, which  consist  in  little  threads  or  fibres, 
for  in  this  state  it  ceases  to  be  useful  in 
spawning  a  bed.  As  soon  as  those  rudiments 
are  formed,  they  must  be  left  undisturbed,  or 
they  perish.  They  will  grow  into  a  nmsfa- 
room  on  the  spot  where  they  are  developed  ; 
but  when  removed  or  torn  op,  they  are  de- 
stroyed. A  piece  of  spawn  whicli  appears  in 
filaments  or  fibres,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  a 
mushroom-bed ;  it  may  produce  a  mushroom 
in  itself,  but  can  serve  no  other  purpose.  The 
spawn  that  is  to  be  inserted  in  a  bed,  and  to 
receive  its  development  there,  roust  not  he 
gone  so  far ;  but  should  only  have  the  appear- 
ance of  indistinet  white  mould. 

The  spawn  being  duly  prepared,  the  beds  are 
next  to  be  considered.  I  have  generally  made 
them  in  a  shed,  against  the  wall,  sloping  from 
the  wall  downwards  ;  about  two  feet  high  at 
the  back,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  than  one  foot 
in  front  The  materials  for  the  bed  are  horse- 
dung  mixed  with  litter,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  for  hot-beds ;  dry  leaves  may  be  added, 
or  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  entire  bed,  may 
consist  of  leaves.  I  do  not  employ  the  dung 
fresh,  but  after  it  'lias  lain  on  a  dunghill,  and 
has  been  frequently  turned  and  well  worked. 
There  must  be  no  rank  heat  in  it,  for  the 
spawn  would  be  killed  by  an  excess  of  warmth. 
The  temperature  of  the  bed  should  be  between 
50"  and  60».  From  52'  to  55*  may  be 
quite  sufficient.  When  the  temperature  is 
reduced  to  a  proper  state,  the  spawn  is  in- 
serted. If  the  bed  happens  to  be  dry,  I  put 
a  layer  of  moist  manure,  of  the  same  quality 
from  the  dunghill,  upon  the  spawn  ;  or  if^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bed  be  too  moist,  I  put  a 
layer  of  drier  manure  over  it;  these  layers  I 
make  about  two  inches  thick.  The  mode  of 
spawning  is  the  usual  one ;  namely,  the  bricks 
are  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  in- 
serted at  three  or  four  inches'  distance  from 
one  another.  The  beds  are  earthed  over 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  ulti- 
mately covered  with  hny  of  different  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  state  of  the  seaaom  I 
have  never  made  use  of  fire-heat;  but  always 
succeeded  in  regulating  the  temperature  of 
my  beds  by  means  of  covering.  I  scarcely 
ever  have  occasion  to  water  the  beds,  owing 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  composed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  quality  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  nou- 
rished :  if  they  are  meagerly  fed,  their  fiavour 
and  substance  will  be  poor  in  proportion. — 
Mr,  T.  Roger$j  in  HorticuUnrdl  Proceed- 
ingfi,  1821. 
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NEMOPHILA  MACULATA. 


NsMOPBaA  HACi:i~4TA,  Betitham  (spotted- 
flowered  Nemophila). — Hydrophjllacece. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  beet  of  the  annual 
plants  collected  by  Mr.  Hnrtweg,  during  his 
recent  missioD  to  California  in  search  of  new 
plants  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Hartweggaveitthenameof^.  «7)ecto^0,  a  title 
which  liaa  been  rejected  on  account  of  its  "  in- 
nppropriateness,"  and  Mr.  Bentham  has  given 
it  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
but  which  is  not,  \>j  the  way,  a  very  distinc- 
tive one,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  commonly 
cultivated  species  N.  atomaria  has  its  flowers 
spotted    all  over  with    little    dark-coloured 

Nemffphila  maculata  is  an  annual  plant,  of 
a  procumbent  habit,  like  that  of  the  well- 
known  JV.  iwngnU,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
clotlied  with  abort  spreading  hairs.  The  lower 
leaves  are  lyrately-pinnntifid,  the  lobes  being 
short,  obtuse,  and  somewhat  falcate,  and  liie 
upper  ones  wedge-shaped  and  tliree-lobed. 
The  flowers  grow  from  the  asils  singly,  on 
Stalks  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  thoae  of  the  large  variety  of  iV". 
huignw,  whitsih  in  their  ground  colour,  ond 
each  lobe  of  the  corolla  tipped  with  a  large 
deep-violet  botch,  which,  when  perfect,  gives 
tlic  flower  a  showy  and  rather  peculiar  ap- 

49. 


pearance.  This  plant  attains  about  the  same 
size  aa  does  its  congener  just  mentioned,  and 
produces  its  blossoms  freely,  so  that  it  will 
prove  both  useful  and  ornamental  under  culti- 

Thereia  one  circumstance  which  has  been  ob- 
served respecting  it,  that  maybe  regarded  as  an 
objection  ;  the  colours  are  liable  to  sport  nnd 
vary.  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  veined,  the 
veins  being  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  thus  spoil- 
ing their  purity  ;  at  other  times  the  spots  are 
ill-defined,  pale,  and  even  sometimes  run,  by 
which  the  flowers  lose  their  distinctness.  To 
retain  the  species,  therefore,  in  its  beauty,  the 
seeds  must  be  saved  from  the  more  perfect  only 
of  tlie  blossoms,  or  those  in  which  the  colours 
are  pure  and  distinct  {  and  from  among  these, 
thoae  with  indistinct,  pale,  or  run  colours, 
should  as  far  as  possiljle  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  show  themselves.  It  is  the  clear  and 
deep- coloured  well-defined  spotting  which 
gives  to  the  true  kind  its  beauty  ;  the  indis- 
tinctly marked   plants   being   in  every   way 

No  difficulty  occurs  in  its  cultivation,  which 
sliould  be  made  to  accord  with  that  of  the 
other  Bpeciea,  which  are  by  this  time  familiar 
objects  in  most  gardens.  As  nn  annual  it  will 
rank  in  the  hardy  class,  growing  well  in  any 
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good  garden  soil,  and  perfecting  seeds  by  which  | 
it  may  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  These 
seeds  may  be  sown  either  in  the  open  border, 
at  ditferent  periods  for  a  succession  of  bloom- 
ing plants,  or  the  earlier  plants  may  be  reared 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  frame,  and  transplanted 
into  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May. 
Whether  it  would  survive  the  winter  if  sown 
in  the  autumn,  as  N.  iTisignis  does  in  dry  warm 
situations,  we  have  had  no   opportunity  of  | 


knowing;  bat  coming  from  the  same  country; 
California,  the  probability  is  that  it  woulil, 
and  if  so,  a  portion  should  be  sown  in  this 
way  for  blooming  early  in  the  spring. 

Though  an  interesting,  and  when  perfectly 
true,  a  pretty  plant,  it  is  by  no  means  so  or- 
namental or  effective  as  N.  insigmSf  owing  to 
the  absence  of  distinctive  colouring,  whicli  in 
the  latter  species,  apart  from  its  other  beauties, 
renders  it  a  particular  and  universal  favourite. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GREENHOUSES. 


One  of  the  principal  points  to  look  after 
in  the  commencement  of  a  greenhouse  man* 
agement,  is  to  provide  near  it  a  room  or  shed 
in  which  all  the  littering  business,  such  as 
potting,  cutting  down,  pruning,  shifting,  and 
other  dirty  work  may  be  done.  In  this 
there  should  be  a  strong  table,  a  bin  with 
several  partitions,  in  which  particular  com- 
posts should  be  separately  kept ;  these  to  be 
filled  with — 

1.  Peat  rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve. 

2.  Loam  from  rotted  turfs. 

3.  Potsherds,  or  broken  fiower  pots  of  two 
or  three  sizes,  kept  separate. 

4.  Leaf-mould,  being  leaves  that  have  rot- 
ted into  mould. 

5.  Dung  from  a  melon  or  cucamber-bed 
rotted  to  mould. 

6.  Silver  sand,  or  very  clean  river  saod. 

7.  Cow-dung  rotted  into  mould. 

8.  Turfy  peat,  merely  chopped  into  small 
pieces,  of  say  half-an-inch  to  an  inch  square 
or  solid. 

9.  Loam  from  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture, 
without  the  turf. 

10.  Horse  droppings  rotted  into  mould. 
But  if  there  be  not  convenience  for  all  this, 

or  they  cannot  be  got  at,  peat  (No.  1),  loam 
(No.  2),  potsherds  (No.  3),  and  dung  (No.  5), 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  could  be  made 
shift  with.  Then  there  should  be  trowels ;  short 
blunt-ended  sticks  of  different  sizes,  to  poke 
down  the  soil  round  a  plant  when  shifted  from 
one  sized  pot  to  another  ;  scoops  like  a  coal- 
scoop,  to  take  up  the  different  soils,  and  by  which 
the  pots  may  be  measured  as  they  are  taken  ; 
sticks  of  all  lengths  for  supports  to  plants  in 
pots ;  flower  pots  of  various  sizes,  from  those 
called  sixties  to  the  largest,  called  ones.  These 
sizes  comprise  wide-mouthed  and  uprights 
between  which  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  mould  they  will  contain, 
but  one  is  formed  with  nearly  straight  sides, 
the  other  wide  at  the  top  and  tapering  at 
the  bottom,  and  of  course  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  diameter  across  the  top ; 
there  is  also  a  different  form,  and  a  slight 
difference  in  the  measure  between  one  pottery 
and  another.     However,  as  the  most  general, 


and  therefore  the  guide  for  any  who  propose 
to  follow  our  directions,  the  measure  of  the 
various  sizes  may  be  thus  estimated,  especially 
necessary  perhaps,  because  some  writers  say 
three-inch,  or  six- inch  pots,  instead  of  sixties 
or  thirty-twos.     The  measure  runs  thus : — 

Wide.      Deep. 

Thumb  pots,  sixty  to  the  cast,  are  2|  in.  2\ 
Sixties,  that  is,  sixty  to  the  oast .  .  3  3^ 
Forty-eights,  forty-eight  to  the  cast  4J  5 
Thirty-twos,  thirty-two  to  the  cast  .6.6 
Twenty-fours,  twenty-four  to  the  cast  8  8 
Sixteens,  sixteen  to  the  cast  .  .  9^  9 
Twelves,  twelve  to  the  cast .  .  .11  10 
Eights,  eight  to  the  cast .     .     .     .12       11 

Sixes,  six  to  the  cast 13       12 

Fours,  four  to  the  c&st     .     .     .     .15       13 
Twos,  two  to  the  cast 18       14 

Besides  these,  there  should  be  a  number  of 
bell-glasses,  of  the  sizes  necessary  for  most  of 
these  pots,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  glass  should 
come  half  an  inch  within  the  edge ;  pruning 
and  budding  knives,  and  pruning  pincers^  a 
very  handy  instrument,  by  which  a  Lady  may, 
without  exerting  much  strength,  snip  off  a 
branch  as  thick  as  her  little  linger  ;  bass 
matting  in  skeins  or  lengths  should  bang 
across  nails  all  ready  for  use,  for  although  the 
bass  gets  harsh  and  dry,  it  only  requires  vret- 
ting  when  used  to  make  it  tough.  Everything 
should  be  ready  for  use  without  delay,  for 
nothing  is  worse  than  to  be  obliged  to  leave  a 
job  to  procure  anything  that  may  be  wanting. 
Labels  of  wood  or  zinc  of  all  proper  sizes,  and 
wooden  ones,  should  be  painted  black,  because 
when  used  they  should  be  covered  with  white 
paint  where  the  writing  is  to  be  placed,  and  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  will  make  a  distinct  mark 
through  the  white  paint,  showing  the  black 
underneath  it  ;  the  white  paint  cannot  be 
laid  on  too  thin  at  the  time  the  writing  is  to 
be  done.  Wire  trellises  for  climbing  plants 
of  such  sizes  and  shapes  as  are  best  adapted  for 
the  several  species,  and  boxes  or  pans  about 
six  inches  deep  for  the  purpose  of  sowing 
seeds  in,  will  be  found  requisite.  A  small 
nest  of  drawers  for  the  preservation'  of  seeds, 
as  well  for  the  borders  as  the  house,   and 
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shelves  for  placing  things  on  out  of  the  waj  ; 
watering  pots  of  varioas  sizes ;  a  portable  gar- 
den engine  or  syringe  with  roses  of  various 
sized  holes  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  in 
different  d^rees  of  quantity  and  force.  All 
these  things  are  desirable,  and  an3rthing  short 
of  this  makes  more  work,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  without  any  of  them  but  the 
pots  and  the  soils,  and  these,  if  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  might  be  put  in  some  comer  out 
of  doors.  It  is  not  our  business  to  show  how 
tilings  ma%f  he  done ;  we  have  shown  how  they 
might  to  he  done^  and  the  nearer  these  condi- 
tions can  be  complied  with,  the  better.  We 
next  come  to  the 

CHOICE  OF  PLANTS. 

As  a  greenhouse  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
house  for  the  protection  of  plants  from  frost, 
and  no  more,  and  is  the  only  description  of 
house  in  hundreds  of  establishments,  we  look 
for  a  tolerably  miscellaneous  collection  of  dif- 
ferent families,  likely  to  make  the  best  show 
and  continue  in  the  best  health.  A  hundred 
families  of  plants  would  do  well  in  a  green- 
house, but  nobody  with  any  taste  would  try 
to  grow  a  large  number  of  families,  but  would 
more  judiciously  endeavour  to  grow  a  number 
of  the  best  varieties  in  each  family  of  more 
choice  genera.  And  some  few  may  be  com- 
menced with  as  the  most  eligible,  while  others 
may  be  left  to  be  picked  up  as  they  may  be 
met  with  and  admired.  The  following  are 
essential,  because  they  can  scarcely  be  beaten  ' 
for  effect : — 

AzALCA  INDIOA,  half  a  dozen  varieties ; 
Cahbllta  japonica,  the  same  number  ;  Gs- 
RAKiUMS,  the  like  number;  Hoyea  CeUii 
and  Uicifolia;  Chobozema  varium  and 
rhombeum ;  Acacta  armata  ;  Epagris  gran- 
dfflora,  miniataf  impressOj  and  campanulata 
alba ;  Boronia  nerrtdata ;  Calceolaria 
six  varieties ;  Cereus  epecioeunmus ;  £pi- 
PHTLLUM  Jenkifuonii  and  truncatum;  (the 
three  latter  better  known  as  Cactus  speciO' 
mssimui,  Jenkinsoniiy  and  truncatusyf  Cine- 
RARIA9  six  varieties ;  Orange,  Lemon,  and 
Lime;  Crowea  saUgna;  Cyclamen  per- 
Mcumy  and  persicuni  roeeum ;  Daphne  indica 
Ofloraia  ;  Erica,  six  varieties ;  Fuchsia,  six 
varieties ;  Htdrangea  ;  Ixia,  six  varieties  ; 
Trop^olum  tricolor^  Lobhianum,  azureum ; 
Crassdla  coccinea  and  falcaia;  Cttisus 
racemotut;  Lilium  japonicumy  two  varieties; 
Verbena,  six  varieties  ;  Sttphelia  tvbi- 
jpora.  Although  we  could  mention  plenty 
more,  there  are  already  mentioned  eighty-four 
pots,  if  there  be  only  one  of  each  variety  ; 
but  these  are  all  subjects  that  may  rank  high 
as  rich  and  beautiful  plants,  blooming  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  If  the  greenhouse  would 
hold  more,  and  a  lady  is  inclined  to  grow  more 


species,  instead  of  doubling  some  of  these,  let 
them  be  selected  at  nurseries  according  to 
fancy.  If  we  had  to  recommend,  we  should 
say  double  the  number  of  varieties  of  Camel- 
lia, Erica,  Cineraria,  Fuchsia,  Geranium, 
Calceolaria,  Ixia,  Verbena,  and  Azalea  in- 
dica ;  or  if  not  the  latter,  have  duplicates  of 
each  sort  of  the  best  six.  Very  few  plants 
could  be  added  with  so  much  advantage  to 
the  collection,  as  increasing  the  varieties,  or 
doubling  those  mentioned.  We  are  to  pre- 
sume that  these  plants  are  purchased  in  nursery 
pots,  and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  general  rule, 
that  no  plant  must  be  kept  in  the  nursery  pot 
without  examination.  Our  business,  however, 
njiust  be  to  take  family  by  family,  and  so  direct 
the  fair  cultivator,  that  no  vast  error  can  be 
committed. 

STATE  of   the   HOUSE. 

The  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  is  im- 
portant ;  a  free  ventilation  is  desirable,  nay, 
absolutely  necessary,  but  a  current  of  air  is  to 
be  avoided  ;  it  is  as  injurious  to  plants  as  to 
persons.  Two  doors  opposite  to  each  other 
should  not  be  open,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
still,  and  all  the  front  windows  are  open  also. 
In  cold  weather  and  when  the  wind  is  chilly, 
the  door  at  the  windy  end  should  never  be 
opened.  It  is  better  to  open  all  the  front  win- 
dows in  mild  weather,  unless  the  wind  blows 
on  them,  when  they  are  better  closed,  and  the 
top  lights  let  down  a  little.  In  very  damp 
weather  the  fire  should  be  lighted  to  dry  the 
house,  and  the  top  lights  be  lowered  to  let 
out  the  steam.  In  frosty  weather,  when  there 
is  danger  in  leaving  the  house  without  fire,  it 
should  be  lighted  all  day  ;  and  even  in  a  frost 
the  top  lights  may  be  down  a  little,  but  the 
glass  must  be  watched,  and  at  night,  instead  of 
making  up  extra  fire  and  closing  all  the  house 
to  increase  the  temperature,  have  proper  per- 
sons to  attend,  and  to  see  that  the  house  is  not 
warmer,  nor  so  warm  if  possible,  as  it  was  in 
the  day.  Thirty-five  is  high  enough  for  the 
night,  but  few  trust  to  it,  because  three  degrees 
lower  is  frost;  forty  is,  however,  quite  as 
much  as  it  ought  under  any  circumstances  to 
reach  at  night,  for  there  is  not  one  greenhouse 
plant  that  does  so  well  with  fire  heat  as  with- 
out it,  if  there  be  no  frost. 

There  are  different  dispositions  and  habifs 
among  the  families  we  have  mentioned,  but 
they  will  all  do  well  in  the  same  house,  by  giving 
some  the  coolest  and  others  the  warmest  place; 
but  care  should  be  always  taken  to  have  the 
house  cooler  by  night  than  by  day,  wh#*never 
it  is  practicable.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be 
times  wh^n  the  severity  of  the  frost,  i^ith  a 
wind  to  assist  it,  will  so  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, that  all  the  fire  you  can  give  the  house 
may  be  only  sufllcient  to  keep  out  the  cold 
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and  prevent  tlie  temperature  from  going  down 
to  freezing  point.  As  regards  giving  air, 
even  in  the  height  of  summer,  if  there  be 
plants  in  the  house,  there  should  be  no 
thorough  draught  from  end  to  end ;  let  the  top 
lights  be  down,  and  the  front  lights  open,  and 
then  there  is  a  circulation  all  over  the  tops  of 
the  plants,  but  no  draught  through  them. 

PLAN   OF   A   STAGE   AND   SHELVES. 

The  front  of  the  greenhouse  is  the  most 
valuable  part ;  a  shelf  along  the  top,  just  over 
the  front  windows,  and  under  the  roof,  is 
essential,  as  it  holds  all  small  things  that  want 
to  be  near  the  glass.  The  table,  or  broad 
shelf  in  front,  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  lights, 
should  be  as  wide  as  two  feet,  for  it  is  of  great 
service  for  many  plants  that  require  constant 
care  and  attention;  they  are  easily  got  at, 
they  are  near  the  light,  may  be  turned  round 
easily  every  day  to  prevent  their  growing 
one-sided;  and  this  front  should  be  wood 
trellis-shelving  instead  of  solid,  or  instead 
of  stone  or  slate ;  nevertheless,  if  it  be  solid, 
strips  of  lath  should  be  laid  along,  an  inch  or 
80  apart,  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  may 
not  be  on  a  flat  place,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  drainage-hole.  There  should  also 
be  a  good  shelf  on  the  back  wall  near  the  top 
for  such  of  the  plants  as  want  most  air  and 
least  warmth,  especially  for  things  that  rest 
aU  the  winter,  and  the  main  stage  should  be 
as  near  the  glass  as  it  is  possible  to  construct 
it,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  growth  of  the* 
plants.  There  should  not  be  more  shade  than 
cannot  be  avoided;  light  is  essential,  air  is  es- 
sential, and,  above  all,  room  for  the  free  play 
of  this  air  is  essential;  though  it  is  pretty  gene- 
rally the  practice  to  put  the  plants  in  a  green- 
house as  close  together  as  possible,  there  ought 
to  be  as  much  room  between  them  as  they 
occupy;  and  the  nearer  you  can  comply  with 
this,  the  better  they  will  grow.  Cleanliness 
is  also  one  of  the  great  requisites  for  the 
health  of  plants ;  dead  leaves,  damp  corners, 
dirty  shelves,  decaying  flowers,  and  litters  ef 
any  sort  are  injurious:  whatever  the  damp  can 
hang  about,  is  likely  to  produce  mildew  ;  the 
drawing-room  itself  does  not  require  clean- 
ing more  than  the  greenhouse,  if  we  intend 
to  do  the  best  with  the  plants. 

WATERING   THE   PLANTS. 

The  best  water  for  plants  is  rain ;  not  a 
quart  should  ever  be  wasted.  A  tub,  or  a 
tank,  should  be  inside  the  house,  and  the  entire 
rain  from  the  roof  should  be  conducted  by  a 
pipe  to  the  inside;  nothing  is  more  simple 
and  attainable,  nothing  more  valuable  than  a 
contrivance- for  a  supply  of  rain-water.  Next 
to  this  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  the  same 
temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 


One-half  the  plants  that  are  unhealthy  hare 
been  chilled  by  the  watering,  and,  in  many 
places,  where  they  can  only  get  spring  water, 
they  are  very  unsuccessful ;  some  do  not  know 
why,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about  establish- 
ing the  fact.     Hard  water  is  injurious,  mine- 
ral waters  are  often  so ;  river  water  is  next 
to  rain  in  value,  if  it  be  soft ;  but  even  thai 
ought  never  to  be  used  cooler  than  the  air  of 
the  house.     Pond  water  is  next  to  river,  if 
there  be  nothing   noxious  lowing  into  it, 
but  all  of  these  are  poor  apologies  for  the 
rain-water,  conducted  into  the  house.     Some 
caution  is  required  in  one  respect;  when  the 
wood-work  has  been  fresh  painted,  the  water 
will  poison  anything,  so  that  it  must  be  turned 
away  until  it  neither  tastes  nor  smells  of  the 
paint.     In  the  mean  time,  some  pains  must  be 
taken  to  get  good  water.     With  r^ard  to 
the  mode  of  administering  water,  only  those 
within  reach  may  be  said  to  belong  to  ladies' 
work ;  but  it  is  quite  necessary  they  should 
set  one  who  understands  it  to  do  the  rest,  for 
too  much   or  too  little  water  is  fataL     No 
plant  should  be  watered  while  the  soil  is  moist; 
but  it  is  as  essential,  that  when  it  is  watered, 
all  the  soil  in  the  pot  should  be  moistened. 
There  is  another  point  that  requires  attention. 
If,  while  other  plants  are  apparently  dry,  any 
one  seems  wet,  it  should  be  examined,  to  see 
if  the  drainage  be  free;  because  it  will  be 
obvious  either  that  the  plant  cannot  absorb  so 
fast  as  the  rest,  or  that  the  water  has  not  the 
means  of  draining  away ;  if  it  appear  that  the 
drainage  is  clc^ged,  the  ball  must  be  relieved 
of  the  crocks  or  other  matter  put  in  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  will  appear  to  have  got  the 
soil  run  among  it,  and  fresh  crocks  most  be 
put  in.     A  plant  8ufi*ers  as  soon  from  want  of 
the  supply  of  air,  and  a  too  great  supply  of 
water,  as  it  does  from  a  deficiency.  The  cistern^ 
tub,  or  tank,  being  handy  to  draw  or  dip  water 
from,  a  lady  can  use  just  such  sized  watering 
pot  as  is  most  convenient  to  handle,  and  go 
round  the  plants  to  give  only  such  as  are  dry 
the  requisite  moisture,  not  just  a  sprinkle  at 
top,  but  as  much  as  will  cause  a  surplus  to 
run  out  at   bottom.      The  earth  should   be 
examined  to  see  if  it  be  dose  to  the  side,  if 
not,  the  watering  has  been  too  long  neglected; 
for  the  first  symptom  of  suffering,  or  danger 
of  suffering,  i^  the  shrinking  of  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  if  this  be  not  noticed,  the  water 
then  given   proves  useless,   because  it  runs 
down  the  vacancy  between  the  baU  and  the 
pot,  and  does  not  soak  in  at  alL 

MANAGEMENT   OF   AZALEAS  AND   CAMELLIAS. 

The  Azalea  indica,  and  CameUia  japonica, 
are  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  greenhouse  plants, 
and  want  as  little  labour  as  any,  although 
they  must  have  attention.    When  these  plants 
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are  adyancing  their  buds  towards  blooming, 
they  want  abundance  of  water,  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  part  of  the  greenhouse  least 
subject  to  draught,  or  wind.  Thej  will  do 
on  the  general  stage,  and  may  be,  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  s<'^  about  in  different  parts, 
but  not  too  near  the  door.  Thej  should  be 
turned  frequently,  so  that  one  front  should 
not  be  better  than  another,  and  they  will  keep 
in  flower  a  long  time  in  perfection.  As  the 
flower  goes  off  they  begin  to  make  their  new 
growth ;  they  want  turning  daily  just  as  much 
in  this  period  as  any,  for  they  are  shaping 
themselves,  and  if  left  to  themselves  without 
being  moved,  they  would  assuredly  grow  one- 
sided. In  the  middle  of  June  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot,  with 
plenty  of  room,  distantly  shaded  from  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun ;  and  if  there  were  a 
canvass  liouse,  such  as  tulips  are  grown  under, 
nothing  could  be  better,  because  they  can 
have  all  or  part  of  the  air  or  sun  according  to 
their  wants,  while  they  can  be  entirely  pro- 
tected from  those  drying  winds  which  injure 
every  tender  or  half-hardy  subject  that  is 
exposed  to  it ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  most  sheltered  spot 
we  can  find  in  the  garden.  The  ground  should 
be  such  as  the  roots  cannot  penetrate,  and  the 
watering  must  be  attended  to  diligently ;  nor 
ought  a  rainy  period  to  prevent  the  same  atten- 
tion, for  it  will  often  be  found  that  a  bushy 
plant  throws  the  rain  entirely  outside  the 
pot,  they  tlierefore  require  examining  in  rainy 
weather  as  well  as  in  fine.  When  they  have 
made  their  growth  complete,  they  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  and  driest  part  of  the 
garden,  and  the  quantity  of  water  lessened 
considerably ;  they  will  want  only  such  mois- 
ture as  will  keep  them  alive,  and  as  they  do 
not  absorb  much  while  at  rest,  this  will  be 
very  little.  In  September  you  may  restore 
them  to  their  places  in  the  house,  first  exa- 
mining the  balls  of  earth  to  see  if  their  roots 
are  matted  round  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  if  so, 
change  these  pots  for  those  of  a  size  larger. 
When  the  plants  have  done  their  bloom  and 
are  making  their  growth,  whatever  is  grow- 
ing out  of  form  should  be  cut  off.  If  yon 
want  to  propagate  the  Camellia,  do  it  by 
inarching,  and  the  Azalea  by  cuttings,  in  saiicl, 
nnder  a  bell-glass,  and  if  you  have  it,  in  a 
slight  hot-bed,  with  a  little  bottom  heat.  The 
Azalea  and  the  Camellia  grow  best  in  loam 
(No.  2)  two-thirds,  peat  (No.  1)  one-third,  and 
the  pot  should  be  one-fourth  filled  with  crocks. 

THE  CINERARIA,  VERBENA  AND  CALCEOLARU. 

These  plants  are  idle  and  rest  in  the  winter 
months,  but  flower  a  considerable  time  when 
they  begin.  They  require  a  good  supply  of 
water  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  should 


be  placed  near  the  light  when  their  flower- 
stems  rise;  when  they  decline  their  bloom, 
they  may  be  parted  at  their  roots,  or  their 
side  shoots  taken  off  with  or  without  roots ; 
if  without,  they  should  be  potted  and  covered 
with  bell-glaBses,  but  if  with  roots,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden,  on  a 
hard  bottom.  Strictly  speaking,  all  three  of 
them  may  be  called  frame  plants,  but  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  easily  defined,  and  they  do  well  in  a 
greenhouse;  they  may  be  placed  on  the  highest 
back  shelf  in  September,  and  will  seldom 
require  watering;  but,  in  a  good  stock  of 
Verbenas  and  Cinerarias,  the  plants  need  not 
be  parted  nor  propagated,  and  the  pots  may 
be  enlarged  by  change.  Many  of  the  plants 
will  flower  in  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is 
only  the  small  newly  made  plants  that  need 
be  put  up  out  of  sight,  for  anything  that  gives 
a  flower  in  the  winter  is  acceptable.  Some 
of  the  Verbenas  will  be  dwarf,  others  require 
to  be  supported  on  a  trellis,  but  the  young 
ones  may  be  turned  out  into  the  borders  and 
beds  in  the  spring  to  flower  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  Calceolarias  will  also  require  sup- 
ports for  their  main  flower-stems  sometimes, 
though  those  are  the  best  that  support  them- 
selves. The  soil  in  which  these  plants  thrive 
is,  half  loam  (No.  2),  a  quarter  cow-dung 
(No.  7),  and  the  other  quarter  peat  (No.  1), 
well  mixed.  The  cuttings  strike  easily  in 
pots  filled  all  but  an  inch  with  the  soil,  and 
one  inch  of  sand ;  the  bottom  of  the  cuttings 
should  touch  the  soil  and  go  through-the  sand, 
but  not  enter  the  compost,  though  they  will 
send  their  roots  into  it  when  they  strike.  To 
grow  any  of  tliese  large,  they  must  have  con- 
stant shifts  from  small  to  larger  pots.  All  dead 
leaves  must  be  removed. 

ERICA,  EPACRIS,  CHOROZEHA. 

This  family  is  perhaps  the  most  difiScult 
to  manage,  because  so  small  a  neglect  is  fatal. 
The  soil  in  which  it  succeeds  best  is  poor,  at 
least,  comparatively  so,  for  it  is  easily  destroyed 
if  much  excited ;  the  compost  that  answers  best 
is  four-fifths  or  parts  of  (No.  1)  peat,  and  one- 
fifth  or  part  of  loam  (No.  2).  If  it  happens  that 
the  peat  is  not  sandy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
sand  to  it,  not  exceeding  one  part  Good  turfy 
peat  is,  however,  generally  sandy  enough. 
This  should  be  well  mixed  together,  so  that 
the  roots  shall  find  all  the  soil  alike,  and  not 
more  loamy  in  one  part  than  another.  This  com- 
post being  comparatively  poor,  and  very  per- 
vious to  water,  the  greatest  possible  attention 
is  required  as  to  the  watering;  and  this  may 
be  generally  applied  to  soils  of  which  the 
greater  part  or  any  considerable  part  is  peat, 
for  the  water  runs  through  it  quickly,  and 
when  it  is  once  neglected  till  dry,  the  plant 
suffers,  it'  it  does  not  die.  Every  time  a  heaih 
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wants  water  too  long  together,  some  of  tbe 
lower    leaves    turn  yellow   and  falL      This 
makes  so  many  naked  stems  to  heaths  of  any 
size,  but  a  worse  effect  is  caused  by  giving 
too  much,  or  by  the  stoppage  of  the  proper 
drainage  of  the  pots.     The  more  fuU  a  pot 
is  of  roots,  the  more  constant  must  be  the 
watching  and  necessary   watering,   because  [ 
the  water  cannot  be  held  so  long  by  the  small  \ 
quantity  of  matted  soil  as  if  there  were  but  | 
few  roots.     In  some  cases  a  heath  may  be  ; 
wanting  water  twice  a-day.     The  cuttings  of  • 
heaths  should  be  taken  from  the  last  produced 
shoots,  two  inches,  or  one  inch,  in  some  cases, 
long ;  the  lower  half  should  be  stripped  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  upper  half  have  all  left  on.  Gret 
a  pot  of  heath  soil  filled,  all  but  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  of  sand,  according  to  the  cutting ;  water 
the  sand  so  that  it  may  be  saturated  with  wet, 
and  stick  in  these  cuttings  so  that  they  just 
touch  the  soil,  but  not  go  into  it ;  cover  with 
a  bell-glass,  water  with  a  very  fine  rosed  water- 
pot,  so  that  the  sand  shall  never  be  thoroughly 
dry;  wipe  the  glass  dry  inside  every  morn- 
ing; let  them  be  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  be  shaded  from  the  sun  ;  when 
they  set  off  growing  well,  you  may  conclude 
they  have  struck  root,  and  pot  them  in  sixty- 
sized  pots.      Tiiey  may  be  kept  in  a  common 
garden  frame  all  the  summer,  if  you  please, 
or  in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
Here  they  may  be  shifted   as  they  fill  the 
pots  with  roots,  and  require  but  the  ordinary 
attention. 

GERANIUMS. 

The  soil,  for  the  healthy  growth  of  this 
family,  may  be  of  loam  (No.  2)  three  parts, 
dung  (No.  7),  or  for  want  of  it  droppings 
(No.  10),  or  if  neither  can  be  had,  dung 
(No.  5)  one  part ;  peat  one  part,  well  incor- 
porated. Cuttings  may  be  struck  whenever 
they  can  be  got,  but  the  usual  time  for  any 
quantity  is  July,  when  everybody  cuts  down 
the  old  plants.  These  require  no  care  what- 
ever. If  they  are  put  in  the  open  border, 
they  will  strike ;  but  those  who  have  choice 
kinds  will  cover  with  a  hand-glass,  and  place 
them  all  in  the  shade  ;  when  struck,  pot  them 
in  sixty-sized  pots,  pinch  out  the  top  to 
induce  side  shoots,  and  leave  them  out  of 
doors  until  September,  simply  changing  their 
pots  if  they  get  too  full  of  roots  ;  when  re- 
moved to  the  greenhouse,  examine  the  roots, 
and,  if  necessary,  remove  them  into  larger 
pots,  and  place  them  among  the  other  plants  to 
take  their  chance.  The  large  plants,  when  they 
have  done  flowering,  may  be  cut  down  to 
such  skeleton  shape  as  shall  give  a  chance  of 
growing  handsome  ;  and  let  them  remain  out 
of  doors,  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot,  or 
trimmed  up  about  the  roots  to  go  into  the 


same  with  fresh  loam.  In  September  remove 
them  also  to  the  honse.  If  any  of  the  ahoots 
come  so  as  to  croas  others,  rob  off  those 
which  are  least  wanted,  to  give  strength  to 
the  others  and  keep  the. plant  in  form.  If 
any  shoots  grow  too  vigorously  for  the  rest 
of  the  plant,  pinch  off  the  end,  and  so  regu- 
late the  growth  in  this  particular,  that  it  may 
be  handsome.  As  the  blooms  come  out 
they  will  require  shading,  or  they  wiU  not 
remain  long  in  bloom.  When  in  flower,  yoo 
do  as  you  please  with  them  until  the  flower 
declines,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  doors, 
cutting  them  down  again  in  July,  patting 
them  back  into  the  honse  in  September. 

CEREUS,  EPIPHTLLUH,  CBASSULA. 

These  subjects  take  any  soil  better  than 
that  which  has  been  popularly  recommeuded. 
They  do  not  require  to  be  starved.      A  com- 
post made  of  loam  (No.  2)  one  half,  peat 
(No.  1)  one  quarter,  and  dung  (No.  7  or  lO) 
one  quarter,  will  grow  them  weU.  They  want 
but  little  water  all  the  winter,  and  as  their 
buds  begin  to  swell  they  may  have  a  supply. 
After  they  have  done  flowering,  turn  them 
out  of  doors,    place  the  pots  under  a  south 
wall,  or  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  garden. 
In  September,  remove  them   to  the  house 
again.     The  Crassula  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  as  easily  as  the  others,  and  if  left  on 
the  ground  without  inserting  at  all  will  throw 
down  its  roots  sideways  into  the  earth  of 
itself.     Small  pieces,  however,  are  generally 
selected,  and  after  drying  the  juice,  inserted 
in  small  pots,  where  they  are  treated  from  the 
first  like  plants,  and  shifted  from  time  to 
time   as  they  fill  their  pots.     The  Crassula 
carries  its  blooms  on  branches  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  it  b^ins 
to  grow  from  a  cutting,  the  ends  are  taken  off 
to  induce  side  shoots,  and  thus  form  a  hand* 
some  bushy  plant  with  many  heads  of  flowers 
in  the  one   case  (coccinea)    scarlet,  in   the 
other    (falcata)    orange.      The  shifting    i^ 
always  best  after  the  flowering  is  done.     The 
Cereus  and  Epiphyllum  require  much  such 
treatment  at  first      £.  truncatum  should  be 
stopped  until  there  are  branches  enough  to 
hang  down  all  round  the  pot,  for  the  habit  is 
weeping,  and  the  flowers  come  on  the  ends 
of  all  the  branches. 

GENERAL  RULES   FOR   THE  MANAGESIEKT    OF 
GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 

In  mild  weather,  and  during  winter  in  par- 
ticular, if  there  is  a  warm  gentle  rain,  a 
greenhouse  plant  of  any  kind  is  greatly  bene- 
fited by  exposure  to  the  air ;  not  that  it  is 
possible  to  remove  all  the  plants  in  a  green- 
house out  of  doors  whenever  the  sun  shines 
in  winter,  or  a  warm  shower  comes^  but  it  is 
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as  well  to  know  this,  because  we  all  have  our 
favourite  plants,  and  we  can  always  put  out 
a  few  of  these  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. 

Never  indiscriminately  water  the  plants  in 
a  greenhouse,  because  where  there  is  a  mixed 
coiiection  of  various  families,  some  will  be 
found  to  absorb  much  more  water  than  others, 
and  it  is  quite  as  bad  to  give  too  much  as  too 
little  water.  Half  the  plants  in  dwelling 
houses  are  spoiled  by  excessive  wet,  and 
especially  where  the  pots  stand  in  saucers  to 
prevent  the  wet  from  running  over  the  place 
when  they  are  watered.  In  greenhouses  we 
have  seen  this  where  ladies  are  very  fasti- 
dious about  the  cleanliness  of  the  shelves; 
but  laudable  as  cleanliness  may  be,  it  is  run- 
ning the  greatest  possible  riak  to  let  plants 
stand  in  water.  Occasionally  examine  the 
pots,  and  turn  out  the  balls  of  earth  to  see  if 
the  roots  are  matting  round  the  side,  for  it  is 
tlie  best  rule  for  removing  a  plant  to  a  pot  of 
a  larger  size.  If  the  plant  is  growing,  it 
requires  it  more  than  a  plant  at  rest ;  for 
a  plant  at  rest  should  never  be  excited  until 
it  begins  to  advance  of  itself ;  besides,  when 
a  plant  is  set  for  bloom,  and  about  to  take  its 
rest,  until  the  buds  swell,  by  a  sudden  excite- 
ment, such  as  being  placed  in  fresh  earth,  or 
having  too  much  heat  or  water,  the  bloom- 
buds  get  blighted,  and  the  germs  of  the 
leaves  and  branches  take  up  the  growth,  the 
former  being  unable  to  take  the  fresh  supply, 
because  flowers  can  only  take  a  certain  quan- 
tity, and  the  others  being  unlimited  in  their 
means  by  naturally  extending  themselves  so 
long  as  there  is  a  competent  supply.  The 
time,  therefore,  to  examine  the  roots,  is  when 
a  plant  begins  to  make  its  growth,  or  at  the 
decline  of  the  f  owers.  There  need  be  no 
other  rule  for  changing  pots,  but  the  filling 
of  the  one  with  roots  ;  generally,  however, 
once  in  a  season  is  enough  for  established 
plants,  and  that  is  after  they  have  flowered, 
and  before  they  make  the  next  season's 
growth. 

Constantly  turn  plants  round  to  prevent 
their  growing  shabby  on  the  side  which  is  in 
the  dark,  or  comparatively  so ;  and  also  to 
prevent  its  making  only  one  handsome  front. 
All  plants  should  be  alike  on  every  side  ; 
and  although  it  may  give  some  trouble,  it 
amply  repays  us  by  the  improved  condition. 
Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  plant  with  but 
one  good  face,  and  the  others  discoloured,  or 
leafless,  or  warped.  Always  give  plenty  of 
room  to  plants ;  the  light  and  air  should  be 
able  to  reach  them  all  round.  The  best  rule 
is  to  let  there  be  just  the  same  room  between 
the  plants  as  the  plants  occupy ;  but  green- 
house room  is  so  valuable,  that  this  is  rarely 
allowed.     Nevertheless^  it  does  not  alter  the 


fact,  that  the  more  room  plants  have,  the 
better  they  grow;  and  nothing  does  more 
harm  than  to  place  them  close  enough  to 
darken  the  backs  of  the  rows. 

If  you  want  plants  bushy  and  short,  you 
must  keep  pinching  ofl"  the  ends  of  branches 
that  grow  upwards ;  but,  as  the  perfection  of 
a  plant  is  to  be  full  of  branches  and  leaves  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  pot,  this  operation  of 
pinching  must  begin  early,  even  when  the 
cutting  has  just  struck,  or  the  seedling,  if  the 
plant  be  from  seed,  be  only  three  or  four 
joints  high;  but  those  plants  which  grow 
pyramidal  in  form  must  have  the  leaders  pre- 
served, and  should  only  have  such  branches 
stopped  as  are  inclined  to  come  too  long, — 
such  as  shoot  out  faster  than  the  rest. 

Deciduous  plants  should  not  be  watered 
after  they  drop  their  leaves ;  but  when  they 
begin  to  swell  their  buds,  they  may  be  sup- 
plied with  a  little  moisture,  to  be  increased  in 
quantity  as  soon  as  they  shoot  out  their 
branches. 

Seeds  of  greenhouse-plants  are  best  sown 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Nature  points  out 
this  for  all  seeds ;  but  artificial  culture,  or  a 
change  of  dimat^,  suggests  various  changes 
in  the  plan  of  doing  many  things;  for  in- 
stance, a  tender  plant  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  borders,  in  the  spring ;  and  as  it  will 
meet  with  no  frost  until  the  autumn,  it  is 
quite  proper  to  do  so;  but  if  the  seeds 
were  sown  directly  they  were  ripe,  they  would 
come  up  only  to  be  killed  by  the  frost.  Not 
so  with  greenhouse-plants:  they  are  in  a 
proper  climate.  If  they  come  up,  they  will 
grow  without  interruption;  and  if  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  lying  in  the  ground  till 
genial,  or,  we  ought  to  say,  till  warm  weather, 
where  they  grow  naturally,  they  will  do  the 
same  in  the  greenhouse,  unless  the  tempera- 
ture be  prematurely  raised.  In  all  matters  of 
doubt,  we  ought  to  make  sure  on  the  safe 
side.  Foreign  seeds,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
sown  the  instant  we  get  them  ;  because,  next 
to  sowing  them  at  the  time  nature  hei^self 
sows  them,  it  is  well  to  do  so  as  soon  after  as 
possible. 

All  seedling  plants  are  the  better  for  prick- 
ing out,  or  transplanting,  as  soon  as  they 
have  three  or  four  leaves ;  and  the  most 
effective  of  all  methods  is  to  get  small-sized 
pots — say  ^ixtie* — and  plant  the  seedlings 
round  the  edge,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot, 
about  three  in  a  pot,  or  four,  or  even  fiye,  if 
they  are  small  slow-growing  things.  They 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  roots 
reaching  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

As  you  may  be  at  a  loss  for  the  soil  in 
which  a  new  plant  grows,  use  a  compost  that 
everything  will  live  and  ^row  in,  and  leave  to 
time  and  experience  any  improvement  you 
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may  make.  Take  loam  (No.  9)  which  is  pre- 
aiimed  to  have  no  dang  or  other  exciting 
matter  in  it,  droppings  (No.  10),  or,  for  want 
of  it,  dung  (No.  5),  peat  (No.  1),  and  leaf- 
mould  (No.  4),  in  equal  quantities ;  and  if  it 
be  too  adheeiTO,  take  half  a  part  of  sand  to 
make  it  more  pervious  to  water,  or  at  the 
most  a  whole  part.  Mix  these  well  together. 
It  will  suit  everything  a  little ;  and  if  the 
plant  does  not  do  all  you  wish,  you  can  at 
least  grow  it  well  enough  to  get  cuttings  from, 
and  try  them  in  lighter,  poorer,  or  richer 
composts ;  but  as  we  know  camellias,  gera* 
niums,  heaths,  and  succulents,  will  grow  in 
it,— and  these  are  very  much  opposed  in  their 
natures, — it  is  fair  to  presume  that  any  plant 
will  grow  in  it  enough  to  answer  the  tempo- 
rary purpose  of  saving  it  to  grow  others  from. 
Keep  all  shelves  free  from  wet  and  dirt ;  have 
grooves  cut  along  the  middle  of  them,  for  the 
water  to  run  along,  instead  of  dripping  off 
along  the  edges,  and  provide  for  the  drip  at 
the  end,  so  that  it  does  not  make  any  mess,  or 
dirt,  or  litter,  at  the  part  it  runs  down. 

Provide,  if  possible,  the  means  of  shading 
the  greenhouse  in  any  hot  or  bright  weather, 
as,  in  the  spring,  when  the  azaleas,  hoveas,  and 
many  other  fine  plants  are  in  bloom,  a  few 
hours'  sunshine  would  shorten  their  duration 
some  days.  A  canvass  roller-blind  outside  is 
very  easily  contrived ;  or  a  thinner  blind  of 
calico,  or  some  such  material,  inside,  would 
have  as  good  an  effect,  and  be  somewhat 
lighter.  But  shade  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun  will  make  several  weeks'  differenee 
in  the  lasting  of  the  blooms.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recollected,  that,  as  whatever  ex- 
cludes the  light  in  any  part  of  it  is  an  evil, — 
and,  therefore,  shading  a  choice  of  evils, — the 
blind  must  not  be  down  an  hour  more  than 
necessary. 

When  the  bloom  of  a  plant  is  over,  you 
have  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
intend  it  to  seed  or  not.  If  not,  pick  off  all 
the  remains  of  flowers,  that  the  pods  may  not 
swell ;  for  the  seeding  of  any  plant  stops,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  growth.  If  it  be  past  the 
middle  of  May,  you  may  turn  a  plant  out  in 
a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  for  want  of 
better  accommodation;  but  if  you  can  give 
plenty  of  air  in  the  greenhouse,  and  shade 
i'rom  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  plants  may 
as  well  complete  their  growth  in  the  house  as 
not ;  for  it  is  not  desirable  to  expose  them  too 
much,  nor  do  the  lovers  of  plants  like  to  see 
the  greenhouse  empty. 

As  camellias  and  azaleas,  cactuses,  epiphyl- 
lums,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  turned  out 
to  harden  their  growth  and  get  the  benefit  of 
air  in  summer,  the  greenhouse  may  be  sup- 
plied with  annuals.  Balsams,  cockscombs,  din- 
tonia,  salpiglossis,  rhodanthe,  and  other  tender 


annuals,  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  M arcb 
or  April;  and,  although  they  require  particu- 
lar treatment  for  large  specimens;,  may  be 
planted  out  in  pots,  and  grown  still  in  die 
hot-bed,  until  the  time  they  are  wanted  to 
supply  the  shelves  of  the  greenhooBe. 

In  August,  everything  ought  to  be  cleared 
out,  and  the  roof  of  the  greeahoose  should  be 
well  syringed ;  all  the  dirt  washed  froia  the 
glass,  the  walls,  posts,  shelves,  and  every  part. 
Cleanliness  is  everything  with  planta;  and 
the  house  should  be  thoroughly  clean  before 
the  plants  are  put  in  for  the  winter.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  a  bad  precaution  during  the  period 
that  it  is  empty,  and  before  the  syringing,  to 
fumigate  it  well  with  tobacco,  and  afterwards 
with  sulphur.  The  one  will  kill  everything  up- 
wards, the  other  anything  downwards.  The 
syringing  should  be  done  with  such  force  as 
to  drive  everything  out  of  the  <JOmers. 

When  the  plants  are  taken  into  the  green- 
house, let  the  surface  of  the  earth  be  stirred, 
the  pots  cleared  from  anything  that  they  may 
have  attained  in  the  way  of  dirt,  snails,  or 
vermin,  or  anything  that  will  cling  to  the  out- 
side or  in  the  holes  at  the  bottom. 

Let  the  paths  and  floor  of  a  greenhoase  be 
kept  dry  and  clean :  it .  ought  to  be  a  paved 
floor,  or  a  c<mcrete,  or  some  other  imperviooa 
to  wet ;  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
running  off  of  all  the  water  that  may  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  for  if  the  ground  absorbs  wet  it 
too  often  engenders  mildew. 

Plants  should  never  be  trusted  to  the  open 
air  before  the  middle  of  May,  nor  remain  out 
after  the  middle  of  September.  All  before 
or  after  this  is  running  a  considranble  risk. 

Grapes  may  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  if 
the  growth  be  confined  to  a  branch  for  each 
rafter  to  fruit,  and  the  shoot  which  is  trained 
alongside  of  it  for  the  next  year's  bearing. 
This  does  not  materially  exclude  light,  but 
any  more  would  be  injurious ;  and  even  this 
must  not  be  attempted  if  the  shelves  are  to 
be  filled  after  the  present  crowded  fashion,  in 
which  the  plants  touch  each  other,  and  form  a 
complete  shade  for  the  backs  of  the  whole. 
The  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  are 
the  only  sorts  which  should  be  tried. 

Hot-water  pipes  are  the  best  means  of 
warming  a  greenhouse  in  winter-time,  but 
better  avoid  lighting  a  fire  as  long  as  possi* 
ble.  Mats  hung  up  in  front  are  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  plants,  and  that  is  sJways  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house ;  but  when  the  glass 
is  down  to  thirty-five,  there  may  idwaya  he 
expected  a  frost  in  the  night,  or  at  least 
it  should  be  provided  against  The  man  who 
looks  after  the  fires  should  be  on  the  alert, 
and  the  mats  in  front  should  be  always  hung 
up  in  doubtful  weather,  because  it  is  little 
trouble,  and  does  no  harm  to  the  plants. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  FENCES. 

{Excepting  the  Hawthorn.) 

BY  THE  LATE  JAMES  GBIGOR  OF  NORWICH. 


Haying  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  formation  of  hedges  under  every  yarietj 
of  circumstance,  and  in  all  descriptions  of 
soils,  I  proceed  to  laj  before  the  pubHc  the 
result  of  my  practice,  passing  over,  agreeably 
to  the  conditions,  the  common  Hawthorn,  a 
plant  which  is  universally  known  in  the  con- 
struction of  fences. 

I  shall  enumerate  the  kinds  according  to 
their  importance  as  fence  plants.  This  im- 
portance I  measure  by  the  variety  of  soils 
and  situations  in  which  they  thrive,  their 
rate  of  growth  in  a  given  time,  their  rigidity 
8o  as  to  withstand  pressure,  their  branchiness 
so  as  to  cau^  shelter,  and  their  durability. 
Agreeably  to  this  plan,  then,  I  begin  with  the 
Black  Sallow  (JSalix  caprea).  —  This 
tree,  which  is  frequently  called  the  Goat 
willow,  is  not  generally  known  or  cultivated  ; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  attracted  notice  in 
some  districts  as  a  plant  which  successfully 
withstands  the  effects  of  the  sea  air.  It  is, 
however,  destined  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
in  inland  situations  in  the  shape  of  hedges. 
I  have  seen  it  in  every  description  of  soil, 
except  peat  moss — on  dry  hard  gravel  very 
much  exposed,  by  the  side  of  rivers  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  on  all  in- 
termediate soils  and  situations  with  the  single 
exception  referred  to.  Its  chief  merit,  per- 
haps, is  that  it  forms  a  protection  at  once. 
From  the  day  on  which  it  is  planted,  it  be- 
comes entitled,  so  far  as  security  of  property 
is  concerned,  to  take  its  place  with  a  haw- 
thorn fence  of  seven  years'  standing.  These 
facts  I  gather  from  a  hedge  of  this  tree  now 
growing  on  my  own  ground  ;  and  in  order 
that  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  shall  give 
the  details  of  how  it  was  formed.  My  first 
trial  with  this  tree  was  with  small  cuttings  of 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  placing  them  at 
about  nine  inches  apart  from  each  other. 
Those  grew  well,  but  the  fence  so  formed  is 
not  strong  enough,  and  gives  way  when  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  In  order  to  have  a  rigid 
framework  at  the  commencement,  I  procured 
a  waggon  load  of  strong  strait  rods,  six  feet 
in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  lower  end.     Those  I  planted 
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in  the  autumn,  fourteen  inches  deep,  in  the 
way  here  indicated — tying  them  tightly  to- 
gether   with  willows   at   each    intersection, 


which  prevents  their  rubbing  against  each 
other  during  high  winds,  and  adds  greatly  to 
their  power  of  resistance  As  soon  as  planted, 
they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  in  cows, 
sheep,  he  The  first  year  they  made  shoots 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  those  shoots 
being  very  regularly  disposed  over  the  rods, 
and  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the 
tops  of  the  rods  only.  It  is  of  importance  to 
observe  here  that  the  more  slanting  the  shoots 
are  pl^iced,  the  more  regularly  will  the  buds 
break  all  over,  and  that  if  set  perpendicularly, 
or  nearly  so,  thny  can  scarcely  be  made  to 
assume  a  hedge-like  character,  strong  leading 
shoots  rising  from  the  tops  without  sufficient 
spray  underneath.  It  is  also  of  importance 
to  observe  that  the  shoots,  of  a  necessary 
thickness  and  straightness,  can  be  only  had 
from  stools  grown  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  that  the  underwood  throughout  England 
is  managed  ;  that  is,  when  hurdle- wood  is  tbe 
object.  A  plant  of  a  few  years'  standing  is 
cut  down  in  autumn  close  to  the  ground  :  in 
spring  it  sends  up  several  straight  vigorous 
shoots  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height :  these  are 
allowed  to  remain  three  years,  when  they 
undergo  the  same  process  by  being  cut  down. 
Without  such  a  nursery,  the  proper  materials 
for  this  kind  of  fencing  cannot  be  had.  The 
great  value  of  this  tree  consists  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  almost  all  soils  and  situations,  and 
particularly  in  its  being  available  at  once  as  a 
protection,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  tree.  It  would  grow  freely  as  a  fence- 
plant  throughout  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  if 
a  trench  were  opened  for  the  rods,  and  the 
soil  properly  loosened  at  bottom.  This  de- 
scription of  fence  should  be  trimmed  or 
clipped  every  season  during  the  month  of 
June  :  a  second  growth  will  follow  the  dress- 
ing at  this  date,  which  will  considerably 
thicken  the  spray  ;  and  in  situations  near  to 
dwellings,  &c.  the  fence  had  better  be  reduced 
to  an  even  and  uniform  outline  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  which  will  also  tend  to  its 
closeness  and  beauty. 

2.  The  Scotch  'Pike  (Pinvs  s^lvestris). 
This  tree  triumphs  over  a  great  variety  of 
soils  and  situations,  and  perhaps  it  no  where 
more  forcibly  shows  itself  adapted  to  the  most 
barren  and  exposed  districts  than  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
Grantown  road,  before  reaching  the  Dava 
Inn,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield. 
In  this  particular  district,  it  forms  the  only 
species  of  tree  to  be  seen  ;  and  I  refer  to  it 
in  this  instance  to  show  what  use  might  be 
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made  of  it  in  similarly  situated  districts  as  a 
fence  plant  The  best  examples  of  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hedge,  are  in  Suffolk,  where  it 
skirts  the  highway  for  miles  between  Thet- 
ford  and  Newmarket,  and  where  it  is  made 
to  assume  all  the  uniformity  and  smoothness 
of  our  twiggy  hedge-trees.  Three  or  four- 
year-old  plants  should  be  used,  but  on  no 
account  should  they  be  taken  unless  they  had 
been  transplanted  during  the  previous  year 
in  the  nursery,  for  otherwise  the  roots  are 
hard  and  bare.  They  should  be  placed  six 
inches  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  pruning 
may  be  safely  deferred  till  the  second  year 
after  planting.  It  will  be  five  years  before 
this  fence  reaches  the  height  of  five  feet, 
when  it  will  present  a  complete  barrier  to 
cattle,  and  an  excellent  shelter  to  surrounding 
crops.  This  sort  of  hedge  should  be  allowed 
to  spread  itself  out  at  bottom  to  the  distance 
of  two  feet  on  each  side,  otherwise  the  branches 
become  unmanageable  and  refuse  to  throw 
out  small  spray.  The  chief  situations  which 
I  should  recommend  for  this  description  of 
fence  are  those  exposed  and  poor  districts 
capable  of  improvement  in  the  highlands,  and 
on  all  poor  lands  in  the  lowlands.  Though  it 
will  grow  tolerably  in  unprepared  ground,  it 
is  by  no  means  insensible  to  kind  treatment, 
and  I  would  strongly  recommend  a  trench  to 
be  opened  for  the  plants,  and  the  soil  loosened 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  a  hedge  will  be  formed  two 
years  sooner  than  by  planting  without  any 
preparation.  A  fence  of  this  description  in 
my  ground  (two-year  seedling  plants  having 
been  used,)  was  formed  two  years'  since,  and 
it  now  averages  the  height  of  two  and  a  half 
feet.  The  soil  on  which  it  grows  is  a  loose 
red  gravel. 

3.  The  Larch  (Larix  europcta), — My 
opinion  of  this  tree  is  that  it  nearly  equals  the 
Scotch  pine  in  every  respect  excepting  warmth 
in  winter.  In  planting  a  hedge  of  this  de- 
scription, care  should  be  taken  to  use  those 
plants  only  which  stood  thinly  in  the  nursery 
lines,  for  if  those  which  had  been  crowded 
together  be  planted,  a  serious  difiiculty  will 
present  itself  in  causing  the  plants  to  feather 
close  to  the  ground.  It  will  be  readily  an- 
swered by  some,  "  Cut  off  the  tops  and  then 
they  will  be  sure  to  spring  at  bottom."  I  find, 
however,  that  this  does  not  answer,  the  strong 
loading  shoots  being  indispensably  necessary 
to  give  rigidity  to  the  hedge.  The  plan, 
therefore,  is  either  to  use  two-year  trans- 
planted plants,  which  are  well  branched  at 
bottom,  or  to  have  those  of  a  younger  age, 
which  always  break  out  well  when  free  on 
both  sides.  I  hold  it  as  indisputable  that  the 
leading  shoots  of  a  larch  fence  should  not  be 
cut  till  the  fourth  year,  before  which  time  1 


have  neyer  seen  one  with  the  nece&sary 
^'  bones  and  sinews."  Though  it  will  gruw 
in  almost  all  soils,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  the  larch  will  in  all  situations  wear  that 
beautiful  green  which  distinguislies  it  in  luam 
and  clay,  or  on  the  slopes  of  hills  ;  and  in  the 
shape  of  a  fence  it  will  be  found  to  display 
considerable  diversity  in  height  and  vigour, 
according  to  the  differences  of  soils  ;  but  this 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided  by  helping 
the  weak  parts  with  a  little  rveUrrotted  manure 
dug  in  about  the  roots.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage which  the  larch  possesses  over  every 
other  hedge  plant,  and  that  is,  that  grass  will 
grow  close  up  to  it,  and  that  tliough  the  roots 
impoverish  the  soil,  the  leaves  or  shade  of 
this  tree  is  not  hurtful  to  pastures.  Until  it 
is  completely  formed,  the  larch  should  be 
clipped  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
again  in  November  ;  but  after  the  fence  is 
complete,  a  triuuning  at  the  latter  date  will 
be  sufficient. 

4.  The  Lombard y  Poplar  {Populusfa9- 
tigiata);    and    The   Box-thorn     {Lychim 
europaum). — The    former    is   a  very    fast- 
growing  tree,  but  is  not  very  lasting.     When 
subjected  to  the  hedge-bill,  it  throws  out  thick 
clusters  of  spray,  which,  though  not  very  re- 
gularly disposed  over  the  -surface,  are  yet  cal- 
culated to  produce  considerable  shelter.      I'be 
more  common  sorts  of  honeysuckle  are  often 
intermixed  with  it  when  planted  as  a  hedge, 
and    together    they  form   a  tolerably  good 
fence.     Instead  of  the  honeysuckle,  however, 
a  much  better  substitute  is  to  be  found  in 
the  box-thorn,  which  grows  rapidly,  i^s  very 
hardy,   and  frequently  l)ears  spines  like  the 
hawthorn.     Tiiis  box-thorn   will  grow   any- 
where,  and   is  most   readily   propagated   by 
cuttings.     Throughout  England,    it   is  very 
currently  called  the  tea-tree,  a  name  which  it 
has  acquired  through  a  very  trifling  circum- 
stance,— the   label  belonging  to  a   tea-plant 
having  been  put  on  to  this  tree  by  mistake,  and 
forwarded,  along  with  other  plants,  to  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  who,  it  appears,  had  one 
sent  to  him  before  it  was  generally  known.  It 
does  not  grow  sufficiently  close  to  choke  and 
eventually  overcome  the  poplars  with  which 
it  is  mixed ;  so  that  a  fence  of  this  sort  will 
last  for  many  years,  and  bear  tl^e  hedge-bill 
extremely  well.     Some  recommend  tlie  box- 
thorn  as   a   hedge   by   itself;    but  this  can 
only  apply  to  gardens  where*it  is  not  exposed 
to  stock,  &c.     In  the  fields,  it  will  certainly 
prove  a  failure  if  used  alone.     The  cuttings 
of  the  box-thorn  should  be  planted   in   the 
autumn,  after  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

5.  The  Beech  {Fagv^  si/lvatica).-—J^o 
tree  makes  a  better  fence  than  the  beech ;  but 
it  restricts  itself  to  arable  and  pasture  lands; 
and  on  these  even,  it  will  not  grow  freely 
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unless  the  soil  is  prepared.  In  rich  ground, 
it  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  the  haw- 
thorn, for  it  grows  very  rapidly,  is  yery 
l)eautiful  in  summer,  and,  in  such  situations, 
retains  a  great  proportion  of  its  leaves  during 
IV inter.  In  order  that  it  may  be  safely 
trusted  where  cattle  are  grazing,  a  double  line 
of  plants,  eighteen  inches  apart,  should  be 
inserted,  and  these  ultimately  form  a  strong 
framework  on  either  side,  sufficient  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  any  description  of  live  stock. 
In  poor  peaty  soils,  or  on  high  exposed  dis- 
tricts, it  will  not  grow  well;  but  around 
homesteads,  and  the  fields  adjoining,  it  cer- 
tainly deserves  more  general  cultivation.  The 
time  for  trimming  the  beech  is  the  month  of 
October;  but  neat  workmanship  cannot  be 
performed,  in  this  instance,  without  the  hedge- 
shears.  The  proper  plants  to  be  used  are 
Buch  as  have  stood  in  nursery-lines  for  two  or 
three  years.  In  the  fenee-Unes,  .they  should 
be  placed  at  about  one  foot  apart;  and  if 
well- rotted  manure  is  used,  it  will  materially 
hasten  their  growth. 

6.  The  Sloe-thorn  (Prunus  spinosa). — 
This  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  will  grow 
tolerably  well  in  sand,  and  in  heath  land 
where  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  peat- 
soil.  It  rises  naturally  throughout  England, 
but  is  very  rarely  cultivated  in  Scotland, 
though  it  is  unquestionably  hardy  enough  to 
grow  there.  In  good  soils,  it  is  a  rapid 
grower,  forming  strong  spines,  and  lasting  as 
long  as  the  hawthorn.  It  is  very  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  all  blackthorn  plants  used 
in  hedges  should  be  raised  from  seeds,  and 
not  from  suckers,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
roots  spread  throughout  the  adjoining  lands, 
and  threaten  to  overran  whole  fields.  When 
seedlings  are  used,  this  does  not  take  place, 
except  in  rare  instances.  The  berries  are 
ripe  in  November,  when  they  should  be 
gathered,  and  laid  in  a  heap  of  sand,  and 
mixed  with  it  frequently  during  winter. 
They  should  be  sown  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, or  early  in  March,  during  open  wea- 
ther, and  covered  fully  an  inch  in  depth.  In 
the  seed-beds  they  may  remain  two  years, 
then  transplanted  in  lines  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  about  three  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  In 
the  nurseries,  seedling  plants  may  be  had  at 
In,  6d.  per  thousand,  and  those  ready  for 
fencing  at  12j).  6d,  per  thousand.  In  all  cases 
where  the  subsoil  is  unbroken,  the  hedge-line 
should  be  trenched,  and  the  plants  inserted  six 
inches  apart  from  each  other. 

7.  The  Crab,  or  Wild  Apple  {Pyrus 
Mains). — The  proper  plants  of  this  tree  for 
hedge- fencing,  are  such  as  have  been  raised 
from  wildlings,  or  the  true  crub, — such  as  are 
grown  from  the  seeds  of  grafted  apples  being 
frequently  spineless.     Three  objections  have 


been  urged  against  this  tree  as  a  fence-pknt : 
its  high  price,  its  liability  to  insects,  and  its 
refusing  to  grow  freely  except  on  sandy  loam. 
The  first  may  be  safely  pronounced  a  mistake; 
for,  on  taking  up  any  respectable  nursery- 
man's Catalogue,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pride  for  suitable  plants  is  from  \08,  to  \l,  per 
thousand, — a  rate  very  little  higher  than  that 
demanded  for  white  thorn.  In  some  8eas<ins, 
it  is  certainly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  cater- 
pillars ;  but  beyond  the  unsightly  appearance 
which  ensues,  there  is  but  little  harm  done. 
Its  love  for  deep  loamy  soil,  and  for  no  other, 
is  certainly  correct ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  it  meets  with  such,  it  excels 
all  other  hedge-plants  as  a  free  grower,  and 
as  a  stubborn,  lasting  fence.  Those  plants 
which  are  sold  about  \L  per  thousand  may 
be  placed  eight  inches  apart  from  each  other ; 
and  such  as  are  stronger,  at  one  foot  from 
each  other.  When  the  plants  are  inserted, 
they  should  be  all  cleanly  topped  with  a  sharp 
knife,  at  about  four  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  and  if  the  soil  is  properly 
manured,  they  will  send  up,  during  the  first 
year,  luxuriant  shoots  a  foot  or  two  in  length. 

8.  The  Alder  {Alnus  glutinosd). — I  have 
proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that,  if  the  land  is 
sufficiently  loosened,  this  plant  will  grow  very 
freely  in  peat,  sand,  and  in  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  soils.  The  usual  impression  is,  that 
it  is  suited  only  to  bogs  and  damp  meadow- 
land  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case:  in  trenched 
land,  by  the  sea-side,  and  in  the  most  exposed 
districts,  it  thrives  luxuriantly.  As  a  hedge- 
plant,  it  is  rough  and  uneven,  not  willing  to 
lose  its  form  as  a  tree ;  but  after  it  has  been 
moulded  for  a  few  years,  it  makes  a  very  good 
fence,  and  sends  out  small  spray  much  denser 
than  might  be  expected.  Young  plants,  such 
as  have  been  transplanted  for  one  or  two 
years  only,  are  better  than  old  ones ;  for  the 
latter  are  generally  devoid  of  branches  at 
bottom, — a  defect  which  is  not  easily  remedied. 
Suitable  plants  may  be  obtained  at  the  nur- 
series for  15^.  per  thousand.  They  should  be 
placed  six  inches  apart  from  each  other,  and 
trimmed  every  year,  in  September,  with  the 
switching-hook. 

9.  The  Spruce  (Abies  exceJsa), — In  one 
description  of  soil — that  of  a  damp  loam — no 
tree  excels  the  spruce  as  a  fence-plant.  It 
will  grow  well,  for  a  few  years,  in  any  kind  of 
land ;  but  in  shallow  soils,  such  as  sand  and 
gravel,  it  will  soon  become  stunted,  assuming 
a  yellowish  hue,  and  losing  its  under  branches. 
This  last  circumstance  renders  it  very  unfit 
for  being  used  generally.  However,  in  all 
situations  which  are  inclined  to  be  damp,  and 
especially  in  those  with  a  north-east  aspect,  it 
will   assume,  and   retain  for  many  years,  a 
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closeness  and  luxuriance  not  excelled  bj  the 
yew  or  box.  I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  allow  a  fence  of  this  description 
to  occupy  at  least  two  feet  in  width  at  bottom, 
the  side  branches  being  strong,  and  a  nar- 
rower space  being  insufficient  to  allow  them 
to  develope  themselyes.  Two-year  ti^ns- 
planted  plants  may  be  placed  a  foot  apart  from 
each  other ;  and  if  any  manure  is  to  be  added, 
it  must  be  very  well  rotted, — all  the  individuals 
of  the  Conifene  haviug  an  aversion  to  fresh 
manure.  The  universal  practice,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  to  trim  this  sort  of  fence  with  the 
hedge-shears, — a  process  wliich  well  repayH  a 
little  extra  labour.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
month  of  August  or  September.  The  price  of 
plants  in  the  nurseries  is  from  12«.  to  15«. 
per  thousand. 

10.  Ths  Elder  {Sambucus  nigra). — In 
all  situations  which  are  found  too  damp  for 
the  hawthorn,  the  elder  may  be  planted  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  It  is  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  restrict  it,  as  is  generally  done,  to 
swampy  districts.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
loosened  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  it  will 
grow  freely.  I  have  seen  it  flourishing  on  the 
tops  of  hiUs  amidst  sand  and  gravel ;  and  not 
the  least  of  its  services  are  performed  in  the 
shape  of  hedges  by  the  sea-side,  where  it 
forms  an  excellent  protection  to  plants  which, 
without  its  shelter,  would  not  grow  there.  In 
trenched  soil,  cuttings  planted  towards  the 
end  of  October  will  answer  almost  as  well  as 
rooted  plants;  but  in  untrenched  land  it  is 
advisable  to  have  the  latter.  For  the  first 
three  years  an  elder  fence  should  be  cut  only 
once  every  season ;  but  afterwards  this  may 
be  done  twice — in  June  and  Octbber,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  it  to  send  out 
thick  spray.  Plants  may  be  inserted  at  a  foot 
apart  from  each  other,  and  cuttings  at  half 
that  distance.  Two  years'  transplanted  plants 
are  sold  in  the  nurseries  at  1/.  10«.  per 
thousand. 

11.  Tn^ 'Ra.vcbexry  {Berheria  vulgaris), — 
I  know  of  no  description  of  soil  in  which  the 
barberry  will  not  grow.  It  is  true,  it  dislikes 
bogs  saturated  with  water  ;  but  here  it  is  the 
excess  of  moisture  that  offends  it,  and  not  the 
soil.  On  chalk,  peat,  and  sand,  it  is  an  un- 
flinching grower.  On  loamy  lands,  with  a 
calcareous  subsoil,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
hedge-plants,  growing  so  rapidly,  that  in  the 
course  of  three  years  it  makes  a  good  sub- 
stantial fence.  On  the  very  poorest  descrip- 
tion of  soils  its  branches  are  occasionally 
found  decayed  ;  but  strong  living  shoots  in- 
variably supply  their  place,  so  that  there  is 
never  found  an  absolute  break  in  the  fence. 
A  pr^udice  exists  against  this  plant,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  influence  in  causing 
blight  and  mildew ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 


the  fungus  which  infests  this  tree  is  an 
.^idium,  whilst  the  blight  on  com  is  an 
Uredo ;  so  that  there  is  no  danger  whaterer 
in  bringing  it  in  contact  with  wheat-fidda. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  plant  ao 
very  useful,  and  triumphing  over  ao  many  bad 
soils,  will  be  brought  into  more  general  calti- 
vation.  Though  it  will  well  repay  every 
attention  that  can  be  bestowed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  manuring,  &&  it  never 
refuses  to  grow  though  indifferently  treated. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  aboot  nine  inches 
apart  from  each  other,  and  trimmed  afterwards 
with  the  hedge-hook.  From  the  natural  d^iae- 
ness  and  bushiness  of  its  roots,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  use  transplanted  plaais: 
well-grown  seedlings,  two  years  old,  wil 
answer  equally  well ;  and  those  may  be  had 
in  the  nurseries  at  10$.  per  thousand. 

There  are  a  few  other  plants  which  might 
be  enumerated  as  fit  for  hedges ;  but  laj  ex- 
perience eoneerning  them  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  my  speaking  of  them  in  detaiL  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  the  buckthorn 
{Rha'mnns  eatharticud)^  will  soon  be  adopted 
as  a  fence-tree;  but  at  present,  the  demand 
being  limited  to  the  species  as  fit  for  shrub- 
beries only,  it  would  be  difficult  just  now  to 
get  it  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  former 
use. 


GARDENING   MEMORANDA   FOR 
DECEMBER.* 

This  month  we  ought  to  treat  everything  as 
if  it  were  a  continued  October  and  November. 
All  the  planting  and  ground  operations,  tliat 
are  not  completed,  should  be  persevered  in» 
and  no  time  be  lost  The  pruning  of  vines, 
wall  trees,  and  standards,  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  all  that  require  it  be 
nailed  fast  to  their  proper  places.  The  re- 
moval of  fruit  trees  may  go  on.  The  makii^ 
of  new  walks,  beds,  clumps,  shrubberies,  and 
gardens,  must  be  hastened,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  drain  where  drain- 
ing is  necessary  or  desirable.  Ornamental 
water  may  be  formed  or  altered,  excavations 
of  lakes  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mation of  hills,  and  if  there  be  bold  rock 
work  imitated  next  the  water,  it  aids  in  the 
general  effect  of  agood  landscape.  Litter  shoald 
be  provided  for  all  the  crops,  flowers,  and 
plants  that  require  it;  half-hardy,  or  tender 
plants,  put  out  of  doors,  should  be  protected 
with  mats,  tan  over  their  roots,  or  a  complete 
case,  according  to  their  nature.  In  bad  weather, 
find  work  under  cover;  there  are  always  plants 

*"  A  very  elaborate  and  complete  Calendar  of  Gardeii- 
ing  OperationB  for  December  is  published  in  No.  $6  of 
tbe  Horticultunil  Magiuine. 
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in  some  of  the  homes  wint  putting  into  larger 
pota,  cuttings  or  seedlings  to  pot  off,  crocks, 
lab^  or  flower  shrubs  to  prepare,  seeds, 
bolbs,  and  tubers  to  esBmine,  and  various 
other  things  to  do  that  we  might  n^lect 
doing  in  fine  weather.  This  seems -inevit- 
able. In  frostjr  weather  when  the  gi^und 
cannot  be  worked,  collect  manures,  such  ss 
peat  earth,  sand,  loam,  cow  and  horse  drop- 
pings, poultry  dung,  he  But  unlera  the 
front  ii  very  hard  indeed,  many  ground  ope- 
rarions  go  on  as  usuaL  Then  there  is  the 
job  which  we  seem  never  to  have  done,  though 
always  at  it,  the  pruning  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines.  The  standard  trees  of  an  orchard 
would  find  work  for  any  number  almost  to  do 
Ihem  justice,  and  rarely  do  any  gardenen 
attempt  it ;  they  are  content  with  blighted 
stunted  fruit,  when  they  might  have  it  fine, 
and  would  rather  B»e  them  all  manner  of  bad 
shapes,  and  the  fruit  out  of  reach  to  require 
ehi^ng  down,  and  bruising  and  spoiling, 
than  get  up  and  cut  away  the  useless  wood  and 
shorten  the  height,  so  that  the  fruit  might 
come  lat^  and  be  all  within  reach.  We  could 
almost  write   a  chapter  on  this  shamefully- 


neglected  subject  The  rest  of  the  duties  of 
this  month  depend  chiefly  on  the  weather,  but 
all  the  precautions  against  frost,  cold  winda, 
heavy  rains,  snow,  hail,  and  stormy  weather 
in  general,  should  be  taken  at  night,  asif  some 
of  these  visitations  were  certain.  The  taking 
of  plants  into  the  greenhouse,  stove,  or  forcing- 
house,  to  bring  them  forward,  is  almost  a  rou* 
tine  business,  and  a  general  rule  against  water- 
ing much,  applies  through  all  the  wintCT 
months. 

THE  TEUPBRATCItE  AT  WHICH  PLAKT-BOUSEB 
BHOULD  BE  KEPT  DURING  DECEUBER. 

Tht  QremhMua.— From  40  to  50  degrees 
by  day,  and  from  36  to  40  degrees  at  night, 
or  just  safe  from  frost. 

The  Contervatory. — About  55  degrees  by 
day.  and  from  45  to  50  degrees  at  night. 

The  PUnt-»tote.-~ A.ho\xl  60  degrees  by 
day.  and  about  50  degrees  at  night. 

The  Orchid  Houte. — The  warm,  or  Indian 
house,  6d  to  70  degrees  by  day,  and  from  55 
to  60  degrees  at  night.  The  cool,  or  Mexican 
house,  60  degrees  by  day,  and  50  degrees  at 
night. 


METROSIDEE 
MKTRoaiDKRfs  KOBOTTA,  AUan  Cunning- 
ham (robust   MetrosiJeros).  —  Myrtaces    § 
Leptoppermeie. 

This  is  a  fine  robust  evergreen  shrub  nn<ler 
cultivation,  acquiring,  in  its  nntural condition, 
the  size  of  a  large  tree,  "not  unusually  at- 
taining the  heijiht  of  eighty  feot."  It,  how- 
ever, blooms  under  cultivation  when  not  more 
than  a  yard  high,  and  may  be  had  from  that 


OS     ROBUST  A. 

si/e  up  to  the  largest  that  can  be  conveniently 
accommodated  in  a  greenhouse.  It  is  a  New 
Zealand  plant,  and  is  called  by  the  New 
Zealandem,  Ratu.  The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  durable,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  grain, 
and  hence  it  is  found  a  valnable  article  in 
the  construction  of  agricaltnral  implements, 
and  in  ship-timbers,  ftc. 

It   forms   an   evergreen   shrub  of  robust 
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habit,  brftnching  repentedlj  in  a  forked 
inanner,  which  gives  rather  a  singakr  ap- 
pearance to  the  arran^ment  of  tiie  young 
branches,  most  particularly  observable  on 
young  or  moderate-sized  plants.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  of  a  neat  oval  or  elliptic  figure, 
and  quite  flat ;  they  have,  moreover,  a  rich 
aromatic  odour.  The  flowers,  which  are 
scentless,  grow  near  the  end  of  the  shoots^  in 
smallish  dense  clusters,  and  consist  of  a  cup- 
shaped  green  wavy  disk,  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  long  crimson  stamens,  the  thread-like 
filaments  of  which  form  the  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  flowers  of  this  group  of  plants. 
These  flowers  are  produced  freely  in  June,  at 
which  season  the  plant  is  very  ornamental ; 
its  neat  evergreen  foliage  rendering  it  at 
other  times  cheerful  and  pleasing. 

It  was  introduced  from  New   2iealand  to 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  by 
J.  C.  Bidwill,  Esq.,  in  1845,  under  the  name 
of  Myrtus  robtuta,  under  which  appellation 
it  is  now  sometimes  met  with  in  other  gardens. 
It  is  a  desirable  shrub  for  a  conservatory 
or  for  pot-cultivation  in  a  greenhouse  where 
there  is  space  for  vigorous  growing  speci- 
mens.    The  soil  in  which  it  should  be  placed 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sandy  loam  and 
peat  earth,  rendered  porous,  if  need  be,  by 
the  addition  of  silver  sand.     The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  and  of  tolerable  size  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  plants  should  not  be  too 
much  cramped  for  pot  room,  at  least  until 
they  have  grown  enough  to  form  themselves 
into  handsome  bushes,  when  a  more  restric- 
tive treatment  may  keep  them  for  a  longer 
period    within    bounds,   and   also  induce  a 
more  general  production   of   blossoms.     It 
does  not  at  any  time  require  a  high  tempera- 
ture, that  of  a  greenhouse  being  quite  suffi- 
cient for  it.     Like  other  similar  subjects,  it 
must  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  partially 
matured  young  shoots,  planted  in  sand,  and 
placed  under  bell-glasses  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  slight  degree  of  bottom  heat  af- 
forded them.     The  early  spring  season  is  the 
most  generally  suitable  for   this   operation. 
When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they  should  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots  of  the  same  kind 
of  soil   already  recommended,  made   rather 
more  sandy  than   usual ;  the  pots  must  be 
well  drained.     They  should  at  first  be  placed 
in  a  close  frame  where  there  is  a  veiy  slight 
degree  of  heat  to  start  them  afresh  into  growth, 
after  which  they  should  be  gradually  exposed 
to  bear  the   atmospheric  conditions   of    an 
ordinary    greenhouse,    and    may    take    the 
ordinary  treatment  of    young    hard  wooded 
greenhouse  plants.    Being  in  small  pots,  they 
should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  ;  and 
should  be  transferred  from  time  to  time  into 
larger  pots,  as  their  roots  become  numerous. 


From  the  first,  too,  the  young  shoots  shoaU 
be  frequently  topped  to  produce  a  dwarf 
bushy  habit. 


ACCLIMATIZING. 


So  much  unmeaning  and  speculative  writing 
has  been  published  on  acclimatizing,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  command  attention   to 
anything  that  touches  on  the  subject.     We 
have  always  repudiated  the  idea  of  making  one 
degree  difference  in  the  capacity  of  a  plant  to 
exist  in  cold ;  and,  although  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
has  written  somewhat  plainly  on  the  subject; 
be  has  made  a  distinction  between  the  plant 
itself  and  seedlings  bred  from  the  plant.     It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  question  the  fact  of 
seedlings  being  more  hardy  than  the  parent 
plant;  every  day's  experience  shows  us  that 
seedlings   differ    in    some  degree  from   the 
parent.      Some  flower  earlier,    some  later: 
some  are  more  hardy  than  others;  but  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  once  settled,  which  it  is 
as  soon  as  it  exists,  nothing  could  make  it 
live  through  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  it 
would  bear  when  it  was  first  matured.     Sir 
Joseph  Banks  took  a  right  view  of  some  por- 
tions of  this  subject.     We  agree  with  him 
that — 

"  Respectable  and  useful  as  every  branch 
of  the  horticultural  art  certainly  is,  no  one  is 
more  interesting  to  the  public,  or  more  likely 
to  prove  advantageous  to  those  who  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  it,  than  that  of 
muring  plants,  natives  of  wanner  cltmafef, 
to  bear,  without  covering,  ungenial  springs, 
chilly  summers,  and  rigorous  winters.  He 
says,  too—"  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  line,  and  several  valuable  shrubs 
that  used  to  be  kept  in  our  stoves,  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  open  garden;  there 
f>,  koKevery  some  reason  to  believe,  that  every 
one  of  these  was  originally  the  native  of  a 
cold  climate,  though  introduced  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  a  warm  one ;  as  the  gold 
tree,  Aucuba  japonica,  the  Moutan,  Pasonia 
frutescens,  and  several  others  have  been  in 
our  times.** 

He  says,  too, — "  In  the  case  of  annuals, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  much  has  been 
done  by  our  ancestors,  and  something  by  the 
present  generation  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  that  is  required  in  the  case  of 
an  annual,  is  to  enable  it  to  ripen  its  fruit  in 
a  comparatively  cold  summer,  after  which,  we 
know  that  the  hardest  frost  has  no  power  to 
injure  the  seed,  though  exposed  in  the  open 
air  to  its  severest  influence ;  but  a  perennial 
has  to  encounter  with  its  buds  and  annual 
shoots  frosts  that  have  sometimes  been  so 
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severe  with  us,  as  to  rend  asunder-  the  trunks 
of  our  indigenous  forest  trees." 

Annuals  are  no  more  susceptible  of  change 
flian  perennials  or  biennials.  The  seedlings 
of  anything  and  everything  are  more  or  less 
changed  irom  the  parent  in  some  peculiarity. 
Therefore,  what  is  attributed  to  annuals,  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  attributed  to  all  seed- 
ling plants.  Nobody  will  dispute  these  changes. 
It  miglit  be  years  before  any  of  these  seedlings 
bex;ame  more  hardy :  perhaps  in  some  families 
th^y  never  would.  The  potato  and  dahlia 
seem  as  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  as 
over ;  for  though  one  may  seem  a  little  less 
injured  than  others  on  particular  occasions, 
none  have  approached  to  what  may  be  called 
hardy.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  on  the 
appearance  of  a  plant  that  stood  frost  better 
than  the  rest,  the  seeds  were  perseveringly 
saved ;  and  the  same  thing  observed  from 
time  to  time,  a  step  in  that  path  might  fre- 
quently be  gained ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
subjects  which,  tliough  perpetuated  by  seeds 
from  year  to  year,  have  not  been  noticed  as  to 
that  one  point,  and  therefore  to  this  day  are 
no  better.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  gives  one  or  two 
instances  of  plants  becoming  more  robust 
after  a  few  years'  succession  of  seeds;  but  the 
conclusion  must  not  always  be  drawn  from  first 
appearances :  cause  and  effect  should  be  more 
minutely  examined.     He  says  : — 

*^  In  the  year  1791,  some  seeds  of  Zizania 
aquatica  were  procured  from  Canada,  and 
sown  in  a  pond  at  Spring  Grove,  near  Houns- 
low;  it  grew,  and  produced  strong  plants, 
which  ripened  their  seeds  ;  those  seeds  vege- 
tated in  the  succeeding  spring,  but  the  plants 
they  {V'oduced  were  weak,  slender,  not  half  so 
tall  as  those  of  the  first  generation,  and  grew 
in  the  shallowest  water  only ;  the  seeds  of 
these  plants  produced  others  the  next  year, 
sensibly  stronger  than  their  parents  of  the 
second  year. 

''In  this  manner  the  plants  proceeded, 
springing  up  every  year  from  the  seeds  of  the 
preceding  on**,  every  year  becoming  visibly 
stronger  and  larger,  and  rising  from  deeper 
parts  of  the  pond,  till  the  last  year,  1804, 
when  several  of  the  plants  were  six  feet  in 
height,  and  the  whole  pond  was  in  every  part 
covered  with  them  as  thick  as  wheat  grows 
on  a  well -managed  field. 

''  Here  we  have  an  experiment  which  proves 
til  at  an  annual  plant,  scarce  able  to  endure 
the  ungenial  summer  of  England,  has  become, 
in  fourteen  generations,  as  strong  and  as 
vigorous  as  our  indigenous  plants  are,  and  as 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  in  its  native  climate.'* 

With  great  deference  to  Sir  Joseph,  we  do 
not  think  there  was  any  proof  whatever  that 
the  plant  was  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  become,  in  fourteen  generations. 


as  strong  and  as  vigorous  As  our  indigenous 
plants  are,  because,  for  all  we  can  see,  the 
plant  was  already  so.  The  very  first  seeds 
that  were  sown,  grew  and  produced  strong 
plants,  which  ripened  their  seeds;  there- 
fore there  was  no  indication  of  tenderness, 
nor  is  there  anything  extraordinary  in 
the  fact,  that  the  seeds  so  ripened*  came  up 
weaker  than  imported  seeds,  nor  in  their 
gradually  improving.  It  is  well  to  point  out 
seed-saving  and  sowing  as  the  only  means  of 
procuring  from  a  tender  plant  a  race  of  hardy 
ones  ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to  look  upon  success 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  offspring  must  be 
examined,  and  any  single  plant  which  stands 
frost  better  than  the  rest,  should  be  alone 
saved  from,  because  it  is  by  trifiing  degrees 
that  we  can  produce  such  changes,  and,  w^e 
fear,  not  to  any  great  extent  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  following  does  not  say 
much  either  for  the  accuracy  of  the  author's 
conclusions  or  the  depth  of  his  inquiries  upon 
the  subject ;  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same  as 
our  own  ;  for  we  insist  that  it  is  impossible  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  a  plant,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  to  raise  new  ones  more  hardy  than 
the  present.     Sir  Joseph  says : — 

"Some  of  our  most  common  fiowerino: 
shrubs  have  been  long  introduced  into  the 
gardens;  the  bay-tree  has  been  cultivated 
more  than  two  centuries  ;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Tusser,  in  the  list  of  garden  plants  inserted 
in  his  book,  called  *  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry,'  printed  in  1573, 

"The  laurel  was  introduced  by  Master 
Cole,  a  merchant,  living  at  Hampstead,  some 
years  before  1629,  when  Parkinson  published 
his  ^  Paradisus  Terrestris,'  and  at  that  time 
we  had  in  our  gardens,  oranges,  myrtles  of 
three  sorts,  laurustinus,  cypress,  Phillyrea, 
Alaternus,  Arbutus,  a  cactus  brought  from 
Bermuda,  and  the  passion-fiower,  which  last 
had  fiowered  here,  and  showed  a  remarkable 
particularity,  by  rising  from  the  ground  near 
a  month  sooner  if  a  seedling  plant,  than  if  it 
grew  from  roots  brought  from  Virginia. 

"  All  tliBse  were  at  that  time  rather  tender 
plants ;  Master  Cole  cast  a  blanket  over  the 
top  of  his  laurel,  in  frosty  weather,  to  protect 
it;  but  though  nearly  two  centuries  have 
since  elapsed,  not  one  of  them  will  yet  bear 
with  certainty  our  winter  frosts. 

"  Though  some  of  these  shrubs  ripen  their 
seeds  in  this  climatCf  it  never  has  been,  I 
believe,  the  custom  of  gardeners  to  sow  them ; 
some  are  propagated  by  suckers  and  cuttings, 
and  others  by  imported  seeds;  consequently, 
the  very  identical  laurel  introduced  by  Master 
Cole,  and  some  others  of  the  plants  enumerated 
by  Parkinson,  are  now  actually  growing  in 
our  gardens ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  these 
original   shrubs    have    not   become   hardier. 
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tboagb  probably  they  would  bave  done  so,  bad 
tbej  possed  throagb  several  generations  bj 
being  raised  fi*om  Britisb  seeds. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  worthy  a  trial,  a$  we  find 
that  plants  raised  from  mckers  or  cuttings  do 
not  grow  hardier  by  time,  and  as  the  experi- 
ment on  Zizania  points  out  the  road,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  these  and  sueh  like  tender  shrubs 
as  occasionally  ripen  them  in  this  climate  ? 
Fcmrteen  generations,  in  the  case  of  the 
Zizania,  produced  a  complete  habit  of  succeed- 
ing in  this  climate,  but  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  hardiness  was  evident  much  earlier." 


This  is  not  quite  so  clear  and  intelKgfble  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  ;  and  while  we  agree  with 
the  author  as  to  bis  conclusions,  we  deny  that 
he  has  at  all  made  out  a  case  with  regard  to 
the  Zizania;  for  it  grew  and  ripened  seeds 
the  first  year,  and  it  did  no  more  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteen.  8ir  Joseph  Banks  is  an 
additional  authority  for  our  condasion,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  acclimatize  plants ;  and  all 
the  writers  who  assert  the  contrary,  expose 
their  ignorance  of  the  science  they  profess  to 
advance.  There  is  only  one  course — ^thc 
originating  new  races  from  the  seed. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  FLORICULTURE. 


The  progress  of  floriculture  during  the 
year  1848  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  a 
number  of  circumstances  that  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  by  which  flowers  are  judged,  and 
we  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  likely 
to  reti^ograde,  than  a  continuance  of  that  care- 
lessness of  results,  which  has  been  manifested 
by  those  who  take  the  lead  in  such  matters. 
The  circumstances  to  which  we  allude  are, 
first,  the  abandonment  of  second-class  prizes, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  that  judges  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  good  second-class  flowers 
altogether,  or  give  them  first-class  prizes,  and 
have  chosen  the  latter  ;  second,  a  carelessness 
in  the  appointment  of  judges  at  horticultural 
shows,  by  which  the  proper  fate  of  many  sub- 
jects submitted  for  exhibition  has  been  re- 
versed ;  third,  an  inordinate  desire  to  put  out 
a  certain  number  of  new  subjects  every  sea- 
son, instead  of  confining  the  novelties  to  things 
really  in  advance  of  the  present  varieties  ; 
fourd),  a  decided  and  persevering  endeavour 
to  counteract  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the 
public  to  select  flowers  according  to  the  pro- 
perties which  are  acknowledged  by  the  best 
judges  to  constitute  perfection.  We  will  ex- 
plain these  causes  in  rotation.  First,  the 
abandonment  of  second-class^  prizes,  which 
ought  to  have  had  the  best  possible  effect,  and 
was  originally  determined  upon  to  raise  the 
quality,  has  failed,  only  because  the  judges 
have  not  had  nerve  enough  to  carry  out  the 
object  properly.  The  intention  of  those  who 
abandoned  second-class  prizes  was  to  discou- 
rage second-class  flowers,  and  for  a  time  the 
effect  was  good.  The  hopelessness  of  obtain- 
ing a  prize  deterred  people  from  bringing 
them,  and  as  the  public  sought  only  first-rate 
novelties,  there  was  no  sale  for  any  other. 
We  soon  observed,  however,  that  the  raisers 
of  fiowers  who  happened  to  have  nothing  first- 
rate,  and  half-a-dozen  or  more  very  fair  second- 
rate  ones,  were  annoyed  if  they  had  no  prize ; 
and,  considering  that  it  made  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred pounds  difference  in  the  value  of  a  flower, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Yet  it  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  novel- 


ties.    We  foresaw  that  the  instant  the  raisers 
could  make  head  against  the  new  movement, 
there  would  be  a  change,  because  the  proper- 
ties that  constitute  perfection,  and  the  ble- 
mishes which  excluded  a  novelty,  rendered 
first-class  flowers  few  in  number,  and  none 
others  w^ould  sell.     To  lower  the   standard, 
then,  was  the  only  way  to  get  over  it,  and  this 
has  unfortunately  been  done,  though  not  nomi- 
nally.    Among  the  means  adopted  to  accom- 
plish  this,  the  most  powerful  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  ihe  number  of  flowers  required  as  a 
test.     In  dahlias  there  is  no  dependence  the 
first  year,   consequently  they  are  grown   a 
second  season  to  prove  them ;  and  as  all  raisers, 
when  they  grow  them  a  second  year,  plant 
out  twenty  or  thirty  plants,  it  was  considered  | 
by  the  leaders  in  the  adverse  movement  that 
not  less  than  six  blooms  should  be  exhibited 
This  alone  was  a  great  protection  to  the  public, 
because,  independently  of  any  merit  in  the 
flower  as  to  form,  colour,  and  symmetry,  there 
must  be  some  chance  of  getting  a  fiower  when 
half-a-dozen  are  shown.     In  the  struggle  to 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  true  florist,  and  to 
retrograde  on  the  part  of  the  less  scrupulous 
dealers,  the  latter  have  for  the  moment  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  last  year  the  test  applied 
to  flowers,  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
few  plant  out  less  than  thirty,  was  reduced  to 
half  the  number.   What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  that  fifty  varieties  that  could  not  have 
been  exhibited  at  all  while  the  test  required 
six,  were  shown  for  prizes,  and  never  will  be 
shown  again,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty, 
or,  if  shown,  will  give  a  bloom  by  accident ; 
for  it  must  be  conceded,  that  if  six  flowers 
cannot  be  produced   from  thirty  well-grown 
plants  at  any  part  of  the  season,  the  uncer- 
tainty is  too  great  to  justify  letting  the  va- 
riety out  at  all.    In  consequence,  therefore,  of 
only  showing  three  blooms,  fifty  or  more  that 
would  not  yield  half-a-dozen  specimens,  were 
not  only  produced  to  compete  with  the  few 
that  would,  but  actually  obtained  prizes.    It    i 
was  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  prevail-    ^ 
ing  fault  was  imperfection  in  the   eye  and    | 
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general  centre  of  ibe  flower,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  wors^  and  we  need  bardlj  say 
that  if  three  blooms  could  not  be  obtained 
with  perfect  centres^  a  variety  should  not 
by  any  means  be  noticed  at  all.  Bui  the 
judges,  seeing  more  seedlings  shown  than  ever 
had  been  seen  at  once  before,  felt  that  they 
must  Award  a  few  prizes,  and  so  they  did,  but 
in  vain  might  they  have  looked  for  any  that 
deserved  such  notice.  There  were  very  few 
that  came  up  to  mediocrity,  none  that  passed 
it.  The  show  at  which  these  novelties  were 
exhibited,  was  entirely  influenced  by  the 
growers,  and  there  were  many  first-class  prizes 
awairded  to  flowers  that  will  rarely  be  seen  in 
a  stand,  and  if  they  are,  they  will  disparage  it 
What  we  are  now  saying  of  the  Dahlia  applies 
to  every  other  flower,  and  we  select  this  par- 
tacular  subject,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  popu- 
larity and  deamess,  for  although  it  is  grown 
less  generally  than  it  was  at  one  time,  there 
are  still  some  thousands  of  pounds  change 
hands  every  year.  The  public  will  this  year, 
or  rather  next  year,  have  a  hundred*and-fifty 
vaiieties  called  new,  and  charged  for  as  new, 
with  such  tempting  descriptions  that  enthu- 
siasts will  be  puzzled  to  select  the  best,  and  if 
they  were  to  buy  and  grow  all,  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  not  retain  half-a-dozen, 
certainly  not  a  dozen,  the  second  year.  Of 
those  which  have  had  prizes  at  the  different 
shows,  very  little  that  is  at  all  favourable  can 
be  said  of  them ;  there  are^  in  fact,  better 
flowers  that  have  had  no  such  distinction. 
Perhaps  no  year  has  been  distinguished  less 
by  distinct  novelty,  but  we  would  rather  see 
an  old  favourite  beat  in  form  than  a  distinct 
novelty  less  perfect ;  yet  a  decided  novel  colour 
is  an  excuse  for  a  second-rate  form,  until  we 
can  get  a  better.  The  style  of  flower  approach- 
ing Keyne's  Standard  of  Perfection  is  certainly 
on  the  increase,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  so  many 
of  them  are  deficient  ia  the  eye,  and  that  is  a 
fault  from  which  the  Standard  itself  is  not 
exempt,  and  it  goes  a  long  way  towards  making 
it  uncertain.  The  time  has  come  when  no- 
thing worse  than  that  among  cupped  flowers, 
and  nothint;^  worse  than  Princess  Badziwill  as 
a  reflexed  flower,  should  be  deemed  first-rate, 
or  have  a  first-class  prize.  It  has  the  worst 
possible  effect  on  the  general  interests,  though 
it  may  for  a  time  help  individuals  to  pass  off 
indifferent  varieties  as  worthy  of  notice.  It 
may  tell  a  little  in  present  receipts,  but  must 
operate  against  the  future  ;  besides  which,  it 
inundates  the  gardens  with  subjects  of  a  lower 
quality,  and  the  seedlings  from  them  are  lera 
likely  to  advance.  The  public  eye,  too,  will 
get  familiar  with  inferior  forms  of  flowers, 
reconciled  to  a  lower  clas^  of  productions. 
Doubtless,  if  there  had  been  second-class 
prizes  to  give  to  second-class  flowers,  many 
49. 


that  have  now  had  first  would  have  had  seoond ; 
but  there  being  no  such  distinction,  the  judges, 
calculating  on  the  fact  that  the  more  prizes 
they  give  the  more  growers  they  please,  and 
having  no  choice  but  to  give  first-class  certifi- 
cates or  none^  err  always  on  the  liberal  side 
as  to  quantity,  though  too  often  they  also  err 
in  selection,  by  trying  to  distinguish  particular 
varieties  among  scores  that  are  all  bad  alike. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the 
abandonment  of  second-class  prizes  for  new 
flowers  is  an  evil  that  is  rapidly  extending 
itself^  simply  because  the  judges,  having  in 
general  no  character  to  support  as  judges,  act 
good-naturedly,  and  if  appointed  from  among 
dealers,  injudiciously  awanl  undeserved  certi- 
ficates of  merit,  for— - 

"A  fellow  feeling  makes  as  wondrous  kind.** 

The  abandonment  of  second-class  prizes,  with- 
out the  firmness  to  refuse  prizes  idtogetiier,  is 
exemplified  by  the  growers  themselves,  who 
even  this  year  are  advertizing  flowers  that 
obtained  flrst-'class  prizes,  at  a  seoond-dass 
price.  This  is  honest  on  their  part,  but  it  is 
a  sad  rebuke  on  the  judges  who  could  so  far 
forget  themselves,  or  were  so  unqualified  for 
the  task,  as  to  give  to  a  flower  an  artificial 
value,  that  even  the  owner  is  ashamed  to  take 
advantage  of.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  seoond 
cause  of  the  progress  of  floriculture  being 
retarded ;  car^essness  in  the  appointment  of 
judges  at  horticultural  shows.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  evil  that  floriculture  labours 
under.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  men 
should  be  qualified  for  the  ofiice,  but  they 
should  not  be  dealers,  that  they  may  have  to 
care  "  who  wins  and  who  loses,"  nor  be  depen- 
dent on  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  any  body. 
The  most  gross  partiality  is  exercised  at  many 
shows  ;  the  dealer  helps  up  his  best  customer, 
and  the  best  customer  helps  the  dealer  as 
almost  a  matter  of  course,  whenever  .judges 
are  appointed  by  the  exhibitors  themselves.  It 
is  not  our  business  here  to  mention  names, 
but  at  a  show  held  in  London,  or  rather  in 
the  metropolis,  in  September,  there  was  the 
most  unblushing,  unjustifiable,  and  palpable 
injustice  done  in  several  classes  and  sweep- 
stakes, that  the  oldest  adept  in  floriculti  re 
ever  saw.  Our  business,  however,  is  only 
with  general  principles,  not  people.  Judges 
ought  to  be  known  as  such,  paid  as  such,  and 
be  responsible  as  snch  $  men  who  have  some 
reputation  as  judges  and,  above  all,  not 
dealers,  nor  dependent  on  dealers.  Good  gar- 
deners are  not  necessarily  good  judges.  A 
man  may  have  his  particular  notions  and  par- 
tialities warped  a  good  deal  by  the  nature  of 
the  place  he  fills,  but  a  judge  should  be  alto- 
gether above  this.  He  should  be  accustomed 
to  exhibitions,  and  not  a  mere  grower  of  pnr- 
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ticnlar  plants.  He  should  be  engaged,  and 
paid,  and  known  to  every  exhibitor  from  the 
fint ;  be  then  has  a  reputation  to  sustain, 
which  is  a  sort  of  security  against  any  improper 
decisions.  The  reverse  of  all  this  has  been 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  floriculture.  In  some 
cases,  judges  are  not  thought  of  until  the  pro* 
ductions  are  all  ready  for  their  decision.  They 
are  then  hastily  appointed  by  the  exhibitors 
from  persons  on  the  spot,  people  who  are 
known  growers  or  otherwise  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  perhaps  unacquainted  with  half  the 
subjects  on  show.  These  gentlemen  are  very 
frequently  there  on  purpose  to  be  chosen,  and 
some  shower  ready  to  propose  them  ;  and 
they  have  no  standing  in  the  Society  as 
judges,  no  credit  to  uphold  in  a  decision,  that 
is  given,  and  done  with,  and  forgotten,  with  all 
its  faults,  except  by  the  parties  who  are 
wronged.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  majo- 
rity of  shows,  and  those  at  which  there  are 
paid  judges  are  not  so  well  managed  as  they 
might  be.  It  is  an  enormous  evil  to  employ 
dealers ;  the  temptations  are  greater  than 
many  people  can  bear.  A  dealer  sees  some- 
thing that  he  fancies,  and  buys.  His  first 
step  is  to  get  the  owner  to  show  it  where  he  is 
jodge.  Whether  it  be  really  good  or  not,  he 
does  not  give  up  its  claim  to  a  prise  without  a 
hard  fight,  and  it  is  a  very-  common  occur- 
rence for  the  very  man  that  has  given  a  priee 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  plant  so  distinguished. 
The  past  year  has  been  prolific  of  prises,  with- 
out having  been  productive  of  a  corresponding 
nimiber  of  good  Bowers,  and  all  arising  out  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  arrangements  forjudges. 
The  third  cause  of  a  sort  of  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  progress  of  floriculture,  we  have 
said  arises  from  the  desire  of  dealers  to  send 
out  a  certain  number  of  flowers  every  year, 
and  they  rather  make  up  the  numb^  with 
bad  than  not  s^nd  out  tlieir  quantity.  Let  us 
go  to  the  Dahtta  trade  as  an  example,  although 
the  dealers  in  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
and  other  flowers,  would  do  just  as  welL  On 
looking  to  the  advertisements  of  a  number 
every  year,  we  ftnd  from  two  to  ten,  according 
to  a  man's  connexion,  always  advertized  ;  some 
years  they  have  one  or  two  good  ones  among 
them,  Bometnbes  none,*  but  they  are  always 
"  first-rate.'*  This  year  more  than  one  hun- 
dred are  ** warranted  show  flowers,"  "war- 
ranted flrst-rote,"  and  others  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  as  elaborately  described.  For 
many  years  past,  every  season  has  produced  its 
hundred  or  two  of  half-guinea  varieties,  and 
yet,  with  all  the  advanti^e  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  establtshed  favourites,  it  would  be 
diflieult  to  And  a  doeen  lowers  as  good  as 
Princess  RadziwiU,  or  the  Standard  of  Perfec- 


tion. When  $nj  one  splendid  flower  came  to 
the  share  of  a  grower  who  was  aware  of  its 
importance,  he  was  enal^ed  to  get  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  produce,  and  any 
advance  or  distinguished  novelty,  well  authen- 
ticated, would  bring  the  money  how  ;  bat  thers 
is  not  a  grower  who  has  not  warranted  things 
over  and  over  again  to  -be  first-rate,  what 
they  have  disappointed  the  buyer,  and  the 
public  have  ceased  to  believe  one  word  they 
read  in  the  catalogues  of  dealers,  or  the  papers 
of  the  day,  simply  because  the  papers  of  the 
day,  being  dependent  on  the  advertisements  of 
the  dealers,  are  but  the  echo  of  their  words. 
Not  that  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  care 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  that  the  persons  em* 
ployed  to  go  among  the  dealers  are  influeaced 
by  the  people  they  associate  with,  and  have 
not  the  firmness  or  the  judgment  to  act  oo 
their  own  opinion.  But,  without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  we 
should  like  to  know '  if  tliere  be  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  paper  or  periodical  connected  with 
floriculture,  that  is  to  say,  florist's  flowen^ 
that  is  not,  more  or  lees,  actually  conducted  by 
or  influenced  by  dealers.  The  Midland  Pio-- 
rist  by  Mr.  Wood,  florist,  of  Nottingham  ;  the 
Oaratheri  Journal  by  Mr.  Dickson,  florist,  of 
Clapham ;  the  CabVMt  by  Mr.  JTarriaon,  nurse- 
ryman, of  Downham;  the  Fiorixt  by  Mr. 
Beck,  florist,  of  Isleworth  ;  the  Gardener  by 
Mr.  Neville,  florist,  of  Peckham  ;  and  this 
runs  Uie  gauntlet  of  the  floral  publications^ 
except  the  Gardeneri  Chrankie  and  ourselves, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  we  are  independent 
of  dealers.  We  have  never  been  indebted  to 
a  florist  for  an  opinion  on  flowers ;  we  have 
always  used  our  own  judgment,  or  resorted  to 
that  of  Mr.  Glenny.  We  ^now  our  own  opi- 
nion has  never  been  influenced,  and  we  believe 
Mr.  Glenny's  has  not  been.  He  has  never 
exhibited  much  sign  of  dependence,  or  even  a 
wish  to  oblige.  We  wish  he  were  sometimes 
a  little  more  considerate  than  he  appears  to 
be,  for  even  an  honest  opinion  may  be  given 
without  being  offensive.  While  upon  this 
subject,  we  may  as  well  observe  that  Mr. 
Glenny  is  engaged  to  supply  us  next  year 
with  a  monthly  summary  of  all  that  goes  on  ia 
the  floral  world,-«-his  opinion  of  all  the  new 
flowers  worth  notice ;  and  this  paper  must 
stand  upon  its  own  merits  ;  we  ^  shall  be  per« 
fectly  uninfluenced  even  by  him.  He  has 
been  long  enough  before  the  gardening  world 
to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  opinions,  and  as 
the  author  of  the  Properties  of  Flowers,  we 
presume  be  is  as  good  a  judge  as  we'  can 
engnge,  to  let  our  readers  know  from  time  to 
time  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  best 
new  subjects. 
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An  intelligent  modern  writer  tfaas  expreeee* 
himself : — "  If  any  pleasure  can  be  called 
bright,  beaotifnl,  and  lasting,  it  surely  is  a 
love  o(  natnre,  particalarlj  of  the  green 
things  that  clothe  the  earth's  sarface.  The 
eontempbttioa  of  them  giTes  a  tone  of  health 
and  freshness  to  the  mind,  and  the  cnlture  of 
them  vigoor  to  the  body."  In  accordance 
with  this  sentiroent,  we  most  claim  for  the 
fumily  of  fenti  a  larger  share  than  they  have 
hitherto  received  of  that  attention  which  is  so 
freely  accorded,  by  almost  every  elass,  to  the 
cnlture  of  ornamental  plants.  In  doing  this, 
we  can  hardly  chum  the  merit  of  leading  the 
pnhlic  taste ;  for,  in  bat,  a  tendency  in  the 
direetion  we  desire  to  pmnt,  has  already  mani- 
fested itself.  This  tendency  we  wonld  by  all 
means  encourage,  under  the  full  persuasion 
that  the  writer  above  quoted  has  touched  the 
very  key-string  of  healthful  recreation,  and 
innocent  though  engrossing  enjoyment  It  U 
true  that  ferns  are  not  attractive  and  cap- 
tivating from  any  gsudiness  that  they  possess : 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  very  sim- 
^icity  which  gains  them  their  admirers. 
Devoid  of  painted  blossoms,  they  wear  only 
the  cheerful  tints  of  "  nature's  livery,"  varied 
as  it  is  through  the  many  shades  which  inter- 
vene between  the  bright  and  transparent,  and 
the  deeply-saturated  and  opaque.  It  in  in 
their  forma,  however,  that  the  ferns,  as  it 
were,    command    admiration  :   here  they  are 

unapjiToachnble,  No  form  that  art  can  devise,  '  oise,  and  to  whom  no  group  ot  ornamenui 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared,  for  grace  and  ,  plants  may  be  so  strongly  recommended  as 
elegance,  to  nature's  models,  as  displayed  in  i  those  under  notice. 

the  vegetable  world  j  and  no  other  department  "  Ferns,"  ssya  nnother  writer, — and  we 
of  the  vegetable  world  can  compare,  in  this  |  must  quote  his  happy  remark, — *'  ferns  con- 
respect,  with  the  unblossoming  ferns.  Even  i  stitnte  so  beautiful  a  poition  of  the  creation, 
the  common  bracken  which  clothes  immense  whether  they  ornament  our  ruins  with  their 
tractfl  of  the  uncultivated  wastes  of  this  |  light  and  graceful  f oh* ge,  wave  their  bright 
country,  and  in  this  condition  is,  perhaps,  one  :  tresses  from  our  weather-beaten  rocks,  ot 
of  the  lesst  beautiful  of  its  race,  is  super-  ■  clothe  with  evergreen  verdure  our  forests  or 
Utively  el^aat  under    circumstanceB   more 'our  hedgerows, —that  it  seems  next  to  im- 
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favourable  to  its  full  derelopniMit.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  this  common  and  despised  plant 
growing  from  the  hedge-banks  on  either  side 
of  a  damp  shady  lane,  towering  far  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers-by,  and  waving  its  broad 
feathery  fronds  in  the  gently- agitating  breeze  ; 
and  we  have  been  riveted  to  the  spot,  en- 
tranced in  admiration  of  its  wildly-luxuriant 
elegance  and  extreme  gracefulness.  And  so 
it  .is  with  many  others.  There  is  the  lady- 
fern,  which  has,  indeed,  been  styled  the  queen 
of  f^e,  and  described  as  being  "  exquisitely 
and  snper-eminently  beautifnl : " 
"  Her  texture  u  frul  as  though  Bhir'iing  with  Mght." 

This,  placed  under  drcumstances  fsvourable 
to  its  full  development,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  its  race,  its  t<exture  transpa- 
rent, its  composition  extremely  ligh^  feathery, 
and  compound,  and  its  whole  form  drooping 
in  varied  curves,  each  a  "line  of  beauty/ 
These  examples  are  from  the  nild  f$m»  of 
onr  native  country,  where,  indeed,  many 
others,  hardly  <;iving  place  to  them  in  beau^ 
—if,  indeed,  tliej  do  not  exceed  them  in  some 
respects — ^raay  be  met  with.  We  have  pur- 
posely alluded  to  them  for  this  very  reason, 
because  they  are  within  the  means  of  aD, 
from  the  peer  downwards  to  the  cottager  ; — 
ay,  and  not  confined  to  the  mature  of  either 
rank,  hut  accessible  even  to  children,  in  whom 
it  were  well  to  foster  a  taste  for  garden  exer- 
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possible  to  behold  tliem  without  experiencing 
emotions  of  pleasure.**  Those  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  ferns,  will  at  once  recognise 
in  this  an  expression  of  their  own  feelings ; 
and  those  who  have  not,  we  hope  to  start  on 
the  pleasing  track. 

For  the  present,  we  confine  our  remarks  to 
that  group  of  hardy  ferns  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  among  this 
little  group,  consisting  of  upwards  of  fifty 
kinds,  including  within  the  species  some  well- 
marked  varieties,  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity, amply  sufficient  to  render  a  collection  of 
the  more  accessible  kinds  a  feature  of  deep 
interest,  either  in  a  large  or  small  garden. 
We  must  not  forget  to  remind  those  who  live 
in  densely-populated  neighbourhoods,  and  sigh 
almost  in  vain  for  any  green  thing  about  their 
dwellings,  that  ferns  are  just  the  very  subjects 
for  them.  Even  in  the  heart  of  London,  and 
in  the  most  confined  districts  of  that  metro* 
polis,  ferns  are  cultivated  with  full  success.** 
**  Ay,  but  at  an  enormous  outlay,"  some 
longing  admirer  of  v^etation  may  exclaim. 
Not  at  all  so.  Nothing  very  expensive  is 
essential ;  expense  msy  be  incurred  for  orna- 
ment's sake,  but  this  is  beside  the  question. 
All  that  is  required  is  comprised  in  this  brief 
enumeration  :— A  few  logs  of  rough,  broken, 
otlierwise  useless  stone,  a  little  soil,  and  a 
close  covering  of  glass,  which  latter,  though 
the  most  costly  item,  is  not  at  the  present  diay 
so  much  so,  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
thousands  who  are  by  atmospheric  circum- 
stances prevented  from  indulging  in  any  other 
species  of  garden  culture.  Besides,  such  a 
structure  may  be  of  any  size,  from  that  of  a 
common  handlight — just  space  enough  for  two 
or  three  little  ferns— to  that  of  a  good-siased 
greenhouse,  capable  of  containing,  not  only  all 
the  indigenous  species,  but  others  of  exotic 
origin.  Mr.  Ward — after  whom  the  contriv- 
ances, known  sometimes  as  Wardian  cases, 
and  sometimes  as  window-greenhouses,  are 
named — has  for  many  years  cultivated  ferns 
in  the  centre  of  London,  in  the  way  here 
alluded  to,  the  essentials  of  which  are  a  close 
glass  covering  to  exclude  the  impure  atmo- 
sphere, a  shady  situation,  or  artificial  shade ;  a 
rough  surface  such  as  is  afibrded  by  rock- work, 
to  which  to  ^x  the  plants,  and  an  occasional 
supply  of  water ;  this  latter  is  not,  however, 
often  necessary,  the  close  constraction  of  the 
case  preventing  rapid  loss  by  evaporation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  wild  ferns  of  Britain, 
a  little  book*  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands, 
which  we  strongly  recommend  as  supplying 

*  A  Handbook  of  British  Ferns  t  intended  as  a 
fulde  a&d  companion  in  Fem  Culture ;  and  compris- 
ing scientific  and  popular  descriptions,  with  engpiiy- 
ings  of  All  the  species  iudigeoous  to  Britain,  with 
remarks  on  their  history  and  cultivation.    By  Thomas 


a  most  complete  and  interesting  description 
of  all  the .  species  and  varieties  whicli  are 
known  to  have  been  found  in  the  three  king- 
doms. Some  of  them  are  very  common  and 
abundantly  distributed,  and  others  very  rare 
and  local.  We  shall  glance  through  this 
*^  Hand- book,"  and  select  a  few  passages 
which  go  to  illustrate  our  subject,  first  of  all 
remarking,  that  the  book  itself  is  of  a  conve- 
nient^ size  for  the  pocket,  the  descriptions  of 
the  plants  are  full,  precise,  and  plain,  the 
illustrations — of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
fifty,  (some  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
auUior,  we  are  enabled  to  introduce  in  illus- 
tration of  this  article)— very  faithful ;  and  the 
analytical  tables  introduced  for  the  porpose 
of  facilitating  the  discrimination  of  the  genera 
and  species  on  the  part  of  learners  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  explicit  In  the  introductory 
portion  we  are  told,  that — 

**  The  cultivation  of  ferns  is  a  growing 
fancy,  and  one  which  deserves  to  hb  fosterL-d 
and  encouraged  ;  for,  whoever  admires  ferns, 
must  be  a  lover  of  nature.  Their  simple  and 
ungaudy  elegance-— superlative  though  it  be 
— ^has  nothing  in  it  to  attract  those  whose 
eyes  can  feast  only  on  the  pageantry  of  flori- 
culture. A  man  may  admire  and  esteem  a 
flower  for  some  characteristic  which  ex<dades 
nature  altogether  from  any  share  of  that 
esteem  ;  but  nature  and  ferns  are,  as  it  were, 
inseparable ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  group 
of  vegetation,  the  culture  of  which  is  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  as  this,  to 

'  Lead  through  Nature  up  to  Nature*8  Qod.'" 

Then  follow  some  chapters  on  the  struc- 
ture of  these  plants,  in  which  they  are  defined 
as  belonging  to  a  group  of  the  flowerless 
plants,  in  which  stems  and  leaves  are  distin- 
guishable, and  as  consisting  of  a  caudex  or 
stem,  from  which  issue  the  roots  and  leaf-like 
fronds,  the  latter  bearing  the  reproductive 
organs  or  spores,  in  some  cases  on  their  edge, 
and  in  others  at  their  back.  Thus  a  fem  may 
be  divided  externally  into  four  parts,  the  root^ 
the  caudex,  the  frond,  and  the  fructification. 
These  parts  are  described  at  some  length  ;  a 
portion  of  the  description  of  the  frond — which, 
by  the  by,  the  uninitiated  would  be  apt  to  call 
the  leaf — ^we  select  for  extract : — 

"  The  frond  is  the  most  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  ferns,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  plants  are  cultivated.  Issuing  from  the 
caudex,  which  is  a  true  stem,  they  are  in 
some  measure  analogous  to  the  leaves  of  oth^r 
plants ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  term  frond 
has,  by  some,  been  objected  to  as  unnecessary, 

Moore,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  Ohelaea.  London :  R.  Qroombridge 
&  Sons,  Paternoster  Bow;  and  W.  Pamplin,  f^th 
Street,  Soho. 
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and  that  of  leaf  employed  in  its  stead.  The 
peculiar  manner,  however,  in  which  the  fruc- 
tification is  borne  on  this  part  of  the  plant, 
seems  to  render  it  desirable  to  maintain  the 
distinctive  name  of  frond,  which,  also,  is  very 
generally  adopted, — a  still  further  reason  for 
its  continuance.  An  analogy  has  been  traced 
between  these  fronds  and  the  deciduous 
branches  of  other  plants. 

**  In  their  undeveloped  state,  the  fronds  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  ferns  are 
coiled  ap  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  deve- 
lopment, forming  a  series  of  convoluted  curves. 
The  folding  up  of  the  frond  of  ferns,  as  of 
the  leaves  of  other  plants,  is  termed  their 
verftation ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of  verna- 
tion which  is  most  general  among  ferns, 
and  in  which  the  undeveloped  parts  are  rolled 
inwards,  or  bent  like  the  head  of  a  crozier,  is 
said  to  be  circinate.  The  only  British  species 
which  differ  from  this  in  the  mode  of  their 
vernation,  are  the  Botrychium,  and  the  Ophio* 
glossnro;  and  in  these  the  young  parts,  instead 
of  being  rolled  up,  are  folded  straight.  As 
the  fronds  become  developed,  these  parts  gra- 
dually unfold,  the  more  compound  of  the 
circinate  species  being  in  most  cases  seen  to 
have  the  divisions  of  the  frond  also  rolled  up 
in  a  similar  manner ;  in  this  case,  the  larger 
divisions  first  open,  and  afterwards,  in  order, 
the  pinniB,  pinnules,  and  lobes.  In  many  of 
tlie  species  the  partially  developed  fronds  have 
a  very  graceful  appearance.  As  the  fronds 
become  developed,  two  parts  become  distin- 
guishable. At  the  base,  more  or  less  extend- 
ing upwards,  is  a  lealless  portion,  which  is 
called  the  stipes  or  stalk  by  some,  and  the 
stem  by  others;  the  latter  term,  however,  more 
property  belongs  to  the  caudex,  and  is  there- 
fore objectionable  as  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  frond.  Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  stipes 
generally,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  rachis,  is  found  a  more  or  less 
dense  covering  of  paleaceous  or  membranous 
Bcales ;  in  some  cases,  this  is  confined  to  a  few 
small  scattered  scales  near  the  baseof  the  stipes, 
but  in  the  other  cases  they  are  so  large  and 
numerous  as  to  produce  quite  a  shaggy  cha- 
racter. They  are  most  generally  regarded  as 
iportions  of  disrupted  epidermis,  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  the  sap  beneath.  Whatever 
their  origin,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  special 
organs,  being  very  constant  in  their  appear- 
ance and  development  in  the  same  species. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  frond,  extending 
more  or  less  downwards,  is  leafy,  and  through 
this  leafy  portion  the  substance  of  the  stipes 
18  continued  onwards  to  the  apex  of  the  frond, 
being,  however,  distinguished  in  this  upper 
portion  by  the  term  rachis. 

The  leafy  portion  of  the  frond  offers  many 
Btates  of  division,  the  parts  being  much  in- 


fluenced in  size  and  number  by  external  cir- 
cuhistances.  Sometimes  it  is  simple  or  undi- 
vided ;  sometimes  pinnatifid,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  clefl;  sometimes  pinnate,  or  divided 
into  distinct  leaf-like  divisions,  or  pinnce ; 
sometimes  bi pinnate,  when  the  pinnsd  are 
themselves  pinnate, — occasionally  the  pinnaa 
are  only  pinnatifid,  or  deeply  cleft, — this 
second  series  of  pinnse  being  called  pinnules ; 
sometimes  the  fronds  are  still  more  com- 
poundly  divided,  the  pinnules  being  either 
pinnatifid,  or  again  pinnate.  The  character 
of  the  division  of  the  frond  is  much  employed 
in  distinguishing  the  species.** 

Be:ipecting  the  geographical  distribution  of 
ferns,  we  are  told — 

'*  The  proportion  which  the  ferns  bear  to 
the  phaenogamous  portion  of  the  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,  may  be  token  in  round  numbers 
as  one  to  thirty-five.  In  Scotland  they  are 
computed  to  hold  the  proportion  of  one  in 
thirty-one.  There  is  an  enormous  dispropor- 
tion between  the  ferns  and  the  rest  of  the 
Flora  in  certain  tropical  islands.  Thus,  in 
Jamaica,' they  are  one-ninth  of  the  phasnoga- 
mous  plants ;  in  New  Guinea,  D^ Urville  found 
them  to  bear  the  proportion  of  28  to  122  ; 
in  New  Ireland,  they  are  as  13  to  60;  and  in 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  as  40  to  160.  Ferns 
form  a  very  important  feature  in  the  vegeta^ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Upon  the  con* 
tinent  they  are  found  to  be  less  numerous  i 
thus,  in  equinoctial  America,  Humboldt  does 
not  state  them  higher  than  l-36th;  and  in 
New  Holland,  Brown  finds  them  l-37th. 
They  decrease  in  proportion  towards  each 
pole,  so  that  in  France  they  stand  as  l-63d, 
in  Portugal  as  1-1 16th,  in  the  Greek  Archipe- 
lago as  1-227 tb;  and  in  Egypt  as  1-97  Ist  of 
the  flowering  plants.  Northwards  of  these 
countries  their  proportion  again  augments, 
and  they  are  found  to  form  1-3 1st  of  the  phse-^ 
nogamous  vegetation  of  Scotland,  l-35th  in 
Sweden,  l-18th  in  Iceland,  1-lOth  in  Green- 
land, and  l-7th  at  North  Cape." 

We  shall  now  select  at  random  from  the 
body  of  the  work  a  few  of  the  engravings  and 
descriptions,  as  specimens  of  the  matter  and 
illustrations : — 

**  Gekus  XIV.  Trichohanes,  LinruBus* — 
Fronds  pellucid  ;  veins  prominent,  branched^ 
either  ending  at  or  within  the  margin,  or  ex- 
tended free  into  a  filiform  receptacle,  around 
which  the  spore  cases  are  attadied  within  an 
elongated  cup-shaped  involucre  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  frond  ;  receptacle  more  or  less 
exserted.  Name  derived  from  the  Greek 
trichos  (a  hair),  and  mania  (excess),  in  re- 
ference to  the  fcxserted  hair-like  receptacles. 
.  ^'1.  Trichomanes  radicanSf  Syrnrtz  (Bmilb 
Fern)  ;  fronds  8-4  pinnatifid,  pendulous,  angu* 
lar- ovate,  glabrous  ;  segments  linear  entire,  or 
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obtaself  bifid  ;iDToliicres  cylindrical,  scarcelj 
tTo-lipped,  Bolitorj  in  the  axils  of  tli«  upper 
segmentB,  more  or  less  ntnged  ;  receptacles 
filiform,  ex  serted. — Desc.  ;  Trichomanet  radi- 
cam,  Snariz.     Hook.  Species  Filicuni,  i.  125. 


Tndtomaiies  radicant. 
Bab.  Manual,  2  ed.  41d.  TrieAomatu*  tp«- 
ciofum,  Willdenow.  Newm.  Brit.  Ferns, 
2  ed.  805.  Trichonutnet  brevitetum,  B.  Br. 
Sm.  Eng.  Fl.  ir.  311.  Hook.  Brit.  FL  S  ed. 
445.  Franc.  Anal.  3  ed.  63.  Trichonanti 
aUdum,  Hook.  Fl.  Load,  Trichomanet  euro- 
pteum,  Smilh.  HymenophyUwn  alatvm. 
Smith.  Didj/maglouum  alatum,  Desvanx. — 
FiQ  :  Newm.  805.  Eng.  Bot  1417.  Franc. 
pL  6,  flg.  6. 

"  ^.  Andr^KtU;  frondi  drooptng-lanceolate, 
lower  piDiuB  distant,  short,  inTolucres  im- 
mersed, receptacles  long  curbed  upwards. 
Dksc  :  Newm.  Ferns,  2  ed.  318.  Bab. 
ManuaL  2  ed.  415.  Ttichomanet  Aiuirewnif 
Newm.  p.  14.     Fia  :  Newm.  315. 

"  The  Bristle  Fern — one  of  the  most  rare 
and  delicate  of  all  our  native  species— hns  an 
elongated  creeping  caudex  which,  as  well  as 
the  branching  roots,  are  dark- coloured,  and 
clothed  with  small  thick-setnsrrow  articulated 
scales  or  bristlea,  thus  acquiring  a  downj  sur- 
face, which  is  leas  apparent  in  the  varietj  An- 
drewtii,  than  in  themore  usual  state  of  the  plant 
The  ironds,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  con- 
sist of  hard  wiry-bronchod  ribs  or  veins,  each 
fhmished  throughout  with  s  semi -membranous 
pellucid  wing,  the  wings,  in  fact,  forming  the 
leafjr  portion  of  the  frond ;  their  shape  is 
variable,  from  angular-ovate,  approaching  tri- 
angular, to  oblong-acuminate  or  lanceolate, 
the  latter  being  the  form  of  those  of  the 
Tarietj  Andrewsii ;  thej  spring  up  solitary 
here  and  there  from  the  caudex  as  it  beoomes 
extended  over  the  damp  surface  of  the  rwiks, 
and  are  three  years  arriving  at  a  mature  con- 
dition ;  the  young  ones  being  formed  about 
May,  attaining  their  full  developrnent  in  the 


second  aabmn,  and  becoming  fruitful  in  tke 
antamn  of  the  third  year,  alter  which  they 
show  symptoms  of  decsy  ;  the  barren  fronds, 
however,  retain  their  freshness  in  moist  situa- 
tions for  many  years.  The  stipes  are  Boii»e> 
times  less  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the 
leafy  portion  of  the  frond,  and  in  others 
equally  long  ;  it  is  winged  throughout  with 
o  narrow  border.  The  fronds,  which  are  eir- 
cinate  in  venation,  are  usually  thrice  pinnor 
tifid  ;  the  primary  divisions,  which  areovato- 
lanceolote  and  alternate,  almost  beeome  pmn«; 
the  secondary  lobes  are  broadly  or  narrowly 
ovate,  according  to  their  positicu,  and  the 
ultimate  divisions  are  narrow  linear,  in  some 
cases  entire,  and  in  others  obtusely  bifid. 
The  whole  of  the  leafy  part  of  the  frond  is  of 
a  semi -transparent  (^ular  texture,  and.  is 
seen,  when  slightly  magnified,  to  be  elegantly 
reticulated.  The  veins  may  be  compared  to 
wiry  ribs  branching  and  extending  ihroagh 
all  the  divisions  of  the  frond  ;  in  the  borrea 
parts  these  terminate  at  or  within  the  apex 
of  the  ultimate  lobes  ;  but  where  the  fractifi- 
catlon  is  produced,  they  become  el<Higated  be- 
yond the  margin,  the  free  portion  being  sur- 
rounded at  the  base,  where  they  are  encircled 
by  the  spore  cases,  by  a  monophyllous,  or 
elongate  cup-shaped  involucre,  and  becoming 
more  or  less  lengthened  beyond  the  inv<diicre ; 
the  latter  either  projects  beyond  the  margin, 
as  in  the  ordinary  plant,  or  is,  as  it  were,  im- 
mersed in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  as  in 
Andrewsii.  The  veins  of  the  fronds  have  been 
already  (p.  3,)  described  as  the  receptacles ; 
the  veins,  which  in  this  plant  ore  elmi^ted 
beyond  the  mai^^n  bearing  the  fractificatitHi, 
ore  hence  the  receptacles  i  and  it  is  aroond 
the  base  of  these,  which  is  covered  by  the 
involacre,  that  the  spore  cases  are  clustered. 
The  degree  of  the  elongation  of  the  ree^tade 
is  very  vsriable  ;  sometimes  it  prqecta  bot 
slightly,  and  at  other  times  is  two  or  three 
times  as  long  in  the  involucres  ;  in  the  varied 
Andrewsii  they  are  five,  and  even  six  times 
as  long  as  the  involucres,  and  curve  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  fronds  in  a  very  conspi- 
cuous manner.  The  fructification  becomes 
mature  in  the  autumn. 

"Neither  the  species  nor  variety  ore  certainly 
known  to  exist  in  a  wild  state  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland,  whers 
both  are  found  sparingly,  in  several  localities 
attached  to  dripping  rocks  and  the  walls  <A 
damp  caves,  in  shaded  glens,  and  the  vicinity 
of  waterfalls  ;  it  is  also  found  in  sone  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  A^  ood  in 
both  America." 

The  Lady  Fern,  already  alluded  to  in  Ibese 
remarks,  is  .thus  described  : — 

"  Genus  VIL  Athtbitim.  ^M.— Hid-vem 
distinct,   lateral  veins  bnmched  fVae;   sori 
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semilnnKteindasiate,  pluedon  the  mie  of  di« 
lateral  Teina ;  indusium  oblong-renUbrm, 
c^iening  loogiladinally  towards  the  mi4-vein, 
the  free  margin  fringed  with  cspillaiy  ee^- 
mentH.  Name  derived  fVom  the  Greek  a/Ayro* 
(opened),  in  aUiuicm  to  the  mode  of  dehi- 
MRence  of  tlie  indusium,  which  at  I«igth  be- 
coinea  elevated'  along  one  of  ita  margins, 
opening  like  a  door,  so  aa  not  to  enoloBe  the 
spore  cases. 

"  This  genus  was  constituted  bj  Roth,  for 
the  reception  of  our  indigenous  Lad^  Fern, 
vrhich,  from  '  tiie  exquisite  grace  of  its  habit, 
'the  elegftBce  of  its  cutting,  and  the  brilliant 
delicacy  of  its  oolour,'  claims  prtioedenoe  in 
beauty  over  every  other  British  speciea.  Roth's 
genus  is  not  universally  adopted,  the  speoies 
being  by  sone  still  retained  nndw  Aspleniuin. 


Athjfrimu  Fdix-faaina. 
"  I.  Athyriuvi  FUix-Jemina,  Roth  (Lady 
Fern)  ;  Frond  lanceolate  bipinnate  j  pinnn 
linear- lanceolate  i  }»nnulea  linear -oblong, 
deeply  serrate  or  pinnatifid.— Deso  :  Athy- 
rtMM  FUuD-/»miiui,  Ruth.  Newm.  Brit. 
Ferns,  2  ed.  237.  Bab.  Manual.  2  ed.  413. 
Atplmtum  FiiU-femina,  Bernhardi,  Hook. 
Brit.  Fl.  5  ed.  443.  Franc.  Anal.  3  ed.  50. 
AipidiumFilix-Jemina,  Swartx.  Sm.  Eng.  FL 
IT.  282.  Potypoilium  Filix-femina,  Linnseus. 
.— Fjo  :  Newn.  237.  Franc  pi.  5,  fig.  4.    Eng. 


Bot.  I4£9  (bad). — A  very  variable  species,  as 
juiline,  diviaiout  and  deoBity. 


regards  size,   i 


Hie  fellowing  forms,  several  of  which  are  by 
some  regarded  as  species,  may  be  distinguish^ 
as  varieties :  — 

"  a.  indtum  ;  fronds  broadly  lanceolate, 
drooping  ;  pinnuleslinear,  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
distinct,  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  flat  diverging 
sharply- toothed  lobes  ;  sori  distinct. — Dssc  : 
Newm.  Brit.  Ferns,  2  ed.  243.  Bab.  Manual, 
2  ed.  413.  Atkyrium  Filix-fcmina,  Roth. 
Polypodiam  tnctmm,  Huffman. — FiO:Newm. 
243. — Of  this  form  I  have  examples  gathered 
near  Guildford,  Surrey,  the  pinnn  and  pin- 
nules of  which  are  largit,  broad,  and  close  set, 
the  whole  frond  appearing  densely  leafy. 

"/3.  ctmvexum;  fronds  linear  -  lanceolate, 
semi-erect ;  pinnules  distinct,  very  narrow, 
linear,  convex  with  deflexed  margins,  bluntly 
toothed  ;  sori  confluent.— Desc  ;  Bab.  Manu^ 
1  ©d.  389.  Newm.  Biit.  Ferns,  2  ed.  245. 
Atkyrium  rkaticUTn,  Rulh.  Polypodium  rfue- 
ticun,  LinniDus. — Fio  :  A  seedling,  or  starved 
form  of  this  variety  (^Agpidium  irriguvm. 
Smith  ;  Athyriuin.  rhmticwa  mmu*,  Roth,)  is 
represented  in  Newm.  Brit.  Ferns,  245. 

"y.  trifidumi  fronds  ovate- lanceolate,  semi- 
erect;  pinnules  linear-lanceolate,  sub-decur- 
rent,  flat,  deeply  cut,  the  apices  of  the  lobes 

fenerally  Irifid. — Dbsc  :  Newm,  Brit.  Ferns 
ed.  242.  Atkyrium  trijidum.  Roth.  Poly- 
podium  trifidum,  Hofi'man. 

"  S.  mollei  fronds  ovAte- lanceolate,  semi- 
erect;  lower  pair  of  pinnte  distant,  short, 
deflexed ;  pinnules  lanceolate,  decurrent, 
united  by  wing  of  mid-rib,  flat,  toothed ;  sori 
distinct. — Dksc;  Newm.  Brit.  Ferns,  2  ed. 
242.  Bab.  Manual,  2  ed.  413.  Athyrhim 
molle.  Roth.     Polypodium  moUe,  Schreber. 

"  c.  jnuUifiditm;  fronds  semi-erect,  lanceo- 
late ;  pinns  narrow  lanceolate,  their  apex  as 
well  as  the  apes  of  the  frond  multiSd  or 
tasseled;  sori  crowded. — Debc:  Atkyrium 
FUix-fimina  vieipara,  Steele,  Handb.  field 
Bot.  215.  Fig:  Newm.  248.  —  A  very 
curious  and  elegant  monstrosity,  retaining  ita 
peculiar  characters  under  cultivation.  Found 
in  Ireland,  where  two  forms,  slightly  diflering, 
bnt  possessing  the  same  general  characters, 
have  been  met  with  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay, 
and  Mr,  D.  Moore. 

"  i.  crigpum;  dwarf,  (six  to  eight  inchef^) 
slender,  delicate,  crisped;  rachis  variously 
forked,  the  apex  of  the  divisions  densely 
tufted  or  tnsselcd ;  barren.  A  very  distinct 
form,  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Smith  on  the  bill 
Orah,  in  the  county  Antrim,  Ireland ;  it 
proves  constant  under  cultivation,  and  much 
resembles  a  tuft  of  curled  parsley. 

"  Mr.  Dickie  has  favoured  me  with  a  sin- 
gular  monstrosity,  apparently  referaUe  to  this 
species,  but  very  different  from  either  of  the 
preceding  forms.  In  this  the  pinnules  are 
developed  in  a  very  irregular  degree,  th«r 
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mArgins  being  Irregulftrl3r  lacerated.  It  was 
found  JD  1846  on  BeD  Maich  Dhai  ia  Aber- 
deenshire, at  2,700  feet  elevation,  and  has 
maintained  the  same  appearance  under  cul- 
liTation. 

"  The  Lady  Fern  grows  with  a  tafled 
caudex,  which  in  old  plunts  of  the  stronger 
growing  variety,  incisum,  becomes  considerabtr 
elongated  and  trunk-like  ;  from  this  the  block 
wiry  fibrous  roots  are  produced.  The  fronds 
are  in  all  cases  of  delicate  texture,  and  have 
more  or  less  of  a  light  feathery  appearance  ; 
they  grow  up  about  May,  reaching  maturity 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  dying 
down  in  the  autumn  if  not  destroyed  by  early 
frost ;  their  Ternation  at  first  is  circinate,  but 
by  degrees  the  apex  becomes  liberated,  and 
hangs  down,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
shepherd's  crook,  as  in  Lastrea  Filii-mas. 
The  general  outline  of  the  frond  is  lanceolate, 
broadest  in  the  variety  incisum,  and  narrowest 
io  convexnm:  incisum  often  grows  fonr  or 
fire  feet  high  ;  trifidum,  convexum,  and  mul- 
tifidum  from  two  to  three  feet ;  molle  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches ;  and  crispum  usually 
about  six  inches  high.  The  fronds  grow  up 
in  a  large  tuft  from  the  crown,  the  older 
plants  of  the  larger  varieties  sometimes 
throwing  up  from  twenty  to  thirty  fronds, 
such  examples  being  noble  as  well  as  lovely  ; 
incisum  has  the  fronds  somewhat  drooping ; 
the  others,  with  the  exception  of  crispum,  are 
more  erect  in  habit;  crispum  ia  of  a  spreading 


AAyrium  FUix-fimina  ervpam. 
tufted  habit  of  growth.     The  stipes  is  sur- 
rounded   with    numerous    elongated    scales 
aroDnd  the  base,  where  it  is  much  swoUeo,  a 
few  smaller  scales  occorring  on  the  upper  part; 


on  the  lower  part,  from  a  fourth  to  ft  tUid  of 
the  height  of  the  plant,  the  stipes  are  bftre  of 
pinnc;  in  the  upper  port  the  piniue  are  cloaw 
or  more  distant,  varying  much  according  to 
the  sitoation  where  the  plant  has  been  grow- 
ing. The  pinnn  are  lanceolate,  more  or  leaa 
attenuated ;  they  are  distinctly  pinnate  in 
incisum  and  convexum,  the  pinnulea  becom- 
ing somewhat  doounwit  in  trifidum,  and 
more  decidedly  so  in  molle.  The  pinnnlet 
have  more  or  less  of  the  lanceolate  form ;  those 
of  incisum  are  fiat,  deeply  pinnatifid,  with 
diverging  sharply- toothed  lobes;  of  convexum 
linear,  convolute,  the  margins  being  notched 
rather  than  toothed,  and  folding  ova-  tbe 
Bori ;  of  trifidum  flat,  deeply  cut,  the  apices  of 
the  lobes  generally  distinctly  trifid,  and  the 
first  anterior  lobe  iai^;er  than  the  rest;  of 
molle  flat  with  toothed  mai^ina.  The  vecw- 
tion  is  mostly  very  distinct,  from  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  frcmd ;  its  general  character  is 
— mid-vein  waved,  lateral  veins  forked  shortlj 
after  leaving  the  mid-vein,  the  anterior  brandi 
beaiing  on  its  side  the  oblong  sorus,  about 
equi-distant  from  the  mid-vein  and  mai^n  ; 
the  other  branch  becoming  forked  or  not, 
according  to  the  composition  of  the  frond, 
one  branch  extending  to  each  serrature :  ia 
the  larger  and  more  divided  pinnules  the 
lateral  veins  branch  alternately,  and  bear 
more  than  one  sorus.  The  aori  are  elongate- 
reniform,  or  somewhat  sausage-sh&ped,  co- 
vered with  an  induaium  of  the  same  fono, 
opening  towards  the  mid-v^n,  its  free  margin 
spUt  into  harrow  segments.  Smith  remarks 
that  the  sori  finally  become  nearly  roond,  and 
the  indusium  orbicular,  with  a  notch  at  the 
base,  thus  assuming  in  this  stage  the  character 
of  an  Aspidium,  to  which  getius  he  referred 
the  plant.  In  incisam,  trifidum,  and  molle, 
the  son  are  usually  distinct ;  in  convexam 
and  multifidum  confluent.  The  fractiflcaticHi 
is  mature  about  September. 

"  The  species  is  abundant  in  most  porta  of 
Britun,  and  particularly  so  in  Ireland ;  and 
no  doubt  the  varieties  incisnm,  convexum, 
trifidum,  and  molle^  are  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed, though  there  appear  to  be  no  statas- 
tics  on  this  point.  Hie  other  varieties  or 
monstrosities  are,  I  believe,  only  found  in 
Ireland.  Warm  and  moist  woods  and  hedge- 
row banks  are  the  favourite  localities  of  tliis 
species,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  such  ntn- 
ations,  although  in  them  it  attains  its  great- 
est vigour  atid  luxuriance.  It  also  oocnra 
throughout  Europe,  in  A^  Africa,  and 
North  America. 

"  This  species  does  not  appear  to  be  applied 
to  any  special  nse,  except  that  in  InJaa*^ 
where  it  abounds  on  all  the  bogs,  it  is  en»- 
ployed  as  a  packing  material  for  fish  and  fruit, 
as  the  common  bracken  is  in  this  country. 
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"  There  is  no  dtfflouUy  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  Yerj  beaatiful  plant  If  planted  aboUt 
rockwork  it  shoald  occupy  a  low  boggy 
^tuatton  at  the  ibot  of  the  rock,  being  planted 
amongst  turfy  soil,  kept  well  moistened  either 
naturaliy  or  artlficii^y.  It  is  far  less  beautiful 
if  planted  in  dry  exposed  situations.  No 
object  about  a  piece  of  rockwork  is  so  beau- 
tiful as  a  vigorous  plant  of  the  Lady  Fern, 
placed  just  within  the  mouth  of  a  dark  ca- 
vernous recess,  large  enough  to  admit  of  its 
development,  and  just  open  enough  that  the 
light  of  day  may  gleam  across  the  dark  back- 
gronnd  of  the  cavern,  revealing  the  drooping 
feathery  fronds.  In  such  a  situation  it  will 
grow  freely,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  moisture  to  its  roots.  For  planting  in 
ahady  woods,  or  on  the  margin  of  ornamental 
water,  no  fern  can  be  more  appropriate  or 
beautiful.  If  grown  in  a  pot,  it  must  have  a 
large  siaed  one,  and  should  be  placed  in  rough 
turfy  soil,  which  should  be  intermixed  with 
lumps  of  charcoal  and  freestone,  or  potsherds. 
To  attain  anything  like  a  fair  degree  of 
development,  the  plants  must  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water. 

** '  The  Lady  Fern,'  writes  Mr.  Lees  in  the 
Sotanical  Looker -Out, '  is  the  queen  of  ferns, 
exquisitely  and  super-erainently  delicate  and 
beautiful ; '  and  he  adds  some  stanzas^  one  or 
two  of  which  I  must  here  quote :— * 

" '  EIr  the  fountain  I  saw  her,  just  sprang  into  sight, 
Her  texture  as  frail  as  tho'  shivering  irith  fright; 
To  the  water  she  ahiinki — I  can  acaroely  discern 
In  the  deep  humid  shadows  the  soft  Lady  Fern. 

" '  Where  the  water  is  pouring  for  erer  she  sits. 
And  heside  her  the  Ousri  and  Kingfisher  flits ; 
There  supreme  in  her  heauty,  beside  the  full  urn, 
In  theshadeof  the  rocks  stands  the  tall  Lady  Fern,"* 
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Some  of  the  ferns  are  of  considerable  eco* 
nomic  value.  Thus  the  Pteris  aqullinay  or  com^ 
mon  bracken,  already  alluded  to  as  assuming 
under  certain  conditions  an  exceedingly  grace- 
ful appearance,  is  applied  to  various  uses. 
*'  The  underground  succuleat  stems  abound  in 
starch,  and,  as  stated  by  Lightfoot,  have  been 
used  in  different  countries  as  an  ingredient  in 
making  a  miserable  kind  of  bread  ;  they  have 
alsobeen  employed  in  brewing  ale  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  to  two-thirds  malt.  Mr.  A. 
Forsyth  obtained  a  substance  like  coarse  brown 
flour,  by  grating  the  dean-washed  stems, 
washing  the  pulp,  and  straining  it  through  a  fine 
wire  sieve.  By  flrst  scraping  off*  the  brown 
outer  coating,  white  fecula  was  obtained,  which, 
when  boiled,  had  no  disagreeable  taste.  Tiie 
fecula,  he  says,  may  be  easily  converted  into 
malt,  and,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
real  malt,  wUl  produce  good  beer.  Both  the 
underground  stems  in  winter,  and  the  tender 
shoots  in  May,  make,  when  boiled,  a  very 
nutritious  article  of  food  for  pigs,  but  it  is  not 
proper  for  young  ones.  The  young  succulent 
fronds,  also,  make  an  excellent  green  manure, 
if  cut  and  dried,  or  ploughed  in  immediately. 
The  dried  fronds  form  a  very  durable  thatch, 
for  which  purpose  they  should  be  pulled  up  in 
October,  when  perfectly  pliant  ;  they  are 
besides  valuable  as  litter,  and  even  sometimes 
mixed  with  hay,  as  food  for  cattle  ;  and  are 
one  of  the  best  of  all  protecting  materials  in 
gardens,  and  are  much  used  as  a  packing 
material.  The  plant  abounds  in  alkali,  which 
is  turned  to  considerable  account  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  glass.  The  ashes  of  the 
full  grown  plant  are  very  useful  in  the  wash- 
house  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  soap  ; 
they  are  mixed  with  enough  water  to  allow  of 
their  being  made  up  into  balls,  which  are  dried, 
and  when  required  for  use  are  put  into  fire 
until  they  acquire  a  red  heat,  when  they  are 
taken  out  and  thrown  into  water,  which  in  an 
hour  or  so  becomes  a  strong  ley.  Moreover, 
the  plant  is  so  astringent,  that  it  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  tanning  kid  and 
chamois  leather.  Medicinally  this  plant  is 
said  to  have  had  among  the  ancients  a  reputa* 
tion  in  chronic  disorders,  especially  those 
arising  from  obstructions  of  the  viscera  and 
spleen ;  but  it  is  not  now  much  esteemed, 
though  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  powder 
to  destroy  worms,  especially  the  tape  worm  ; 
the  caudex  is  the  part  used,  in  dbses  of  from 
one  to  three  drachms,  repeated  for  several 
mornings,  and  followed  by  a  brisk  purgative. 

<*  No  plant  can  require  a  less  amount  of  cul- 
tivation when  it  is  established,  but  there  is  a 
real  or  imaginary  difficulty  about  transplant- 
ing it.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says,  'the  roots 
[underground  stems]  are  generally  killed  by 
transplantation.^     Mr.  Taylor,  a  successful 
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fern  calttTator,  infonnB  me,  however,  that  he 
removes  it  from  the  iraite  land  both  for  rock- 
work  and  potting,  and  finds  it  move  irell  at 
anj  season  of  the  year  ;  being  moreover  a 
great  pest  in  his  cncnmber  b^s,  vrhen  the 
underground  stems  are  among  the  soil  used, 
as  it  comes  up  over  the  bed,  grows  vigorotifl1;r< 
and  is  with  difficult]'  de!troy«l.  I  have  potted 
portions  of  these  sterna  which  have  lain  exposed 
for  some  time,  and  have  found  them  to  grow 
fireely.  It  will  grow  freely  in  any  temperature, 
l^ough  it  grows  in  exposed  situations,  it  is 
V017  much  finer  in  damp  shady  places.  To 
form  groops  of  this  plant  in  parks,  the  fdlow- 
ing  plan,  recommended  bjMr.DrewettjShould 
be  adopted  : — '  Make  choice  of  some  spots  of 
groand  which  have  a  partial  shade  from  lai^ 
trees  in  snmmer,  sny  in  half  acres,  and  have 
them  trenched,  adding,  if  the  land  is  strong, 
a  good  layer  of  peat,  or  b<%  earth  ;  have  the 
ground  in  readiness  for  planting  in  Hareh  or 
April,  take  np  the  dormant  stems  In  large 
sqnare  masses  from  the  spots  where  Aey  have 
been  observed  to  grow,  and  plant  them  im- 
mediately at  abont  a  yard  apart ;  endoae  the 
patches  with  park  hurdles  to  prevent  cattle 
from  spoiling  them  before  they  get  esta- 
blished.' Polystichom  aculeatum,  which  is 
perfectly  evergreen,  is  a  very  suitable  com- 
panion." 


Adiaitmn  OapHbit'vmerie. 

This  Handbook  of  Brilixh  Fern»,  from  its 
convenient  sise  and  abundant  information,  will 
be  a  snitsble  and  pleasant  companion  for  the 
field  botanist,  as  well  as  the  home  cnltnrist 
and  the  student 

To  resume.  The  species  of  ferns  indige- 
nous to  the  United  Kingdom  are  distributed 
throughotit  the  following  eighteen  genera  :— 


I. — Palj/podimn  .-  1.  P.  vulgare,  and  Hate 
varieties  ;  evergreen  in  sheltered  plaecs ; 
suitable  for  rockwork.  2.  P.  Ph^i^itniii 
rockwork.  8.  P.  Dryopleris;  rockwork.  4^ 
P.  calcaream  ;  rockwoik. 

11. — AUoioru* :  I.  A.  crispns,  and  two 
varieties  ;  ornamental ;  rockwork. 

\U.—WoodMia:  I.  W.  ilveneis.  2.  W. 
alpina.  Both  rare,  coriooa  ;  suitable  for  pot 
cult  lire. 

IV. — IiOMtrta;  1.  L.  Thelypteris  ;  danp 
peaty  border.  2.  L.  OeopteHs  ;  sbady  bor- 
der. 8.  L.  cristata  ;  damp  peaty  border.  4. 
L.  Filix-mas,  and  two  varieties ;  Bbady  border, 
fi.  L.  rigida  ;  shady  border.  6.  L.  spinulost; 
peaty  border.  7.  L.  dilauta  ;  peaty  border. 
8.  L.  Fmnisecli ;  peaty  border. 

V. — Polyttichum  ;  1.  P.  Lonchitia  j  ever- 
green i  pota.  2.  P.  aculeatom  and  varie^; 
evergreen  ;  shady  border.  S.  P.  angolue 
and  two  varieties  ;  evergreen  ;  shady  bwder. 

TI. — Cyttopter'ts  :  1.  C.  fragilis  and  diree 
varieties;  rockwwk  or   pots.     2.  C  alpina;    ' 
rockwoik  or  pot&     8.  C.montana  ;  rockwork 
or  pots. 

VIL — Athyrium:  I.  A  Filix-fenuna,  and 
several  varieties;  damp  shady  border. 

VIII. — Agpleniuni :  1.  A.  f<mtanum  ;  ever- 
green ;  pots  or  rockwork.  2.  A.  lanceolatom  ; 
evergreen  ;  pots  or  sbelto^  rockwork.  3. 
A.  Adiantnm -nigrum  ;  evergreen  ;  rockwork  ; 

4.  A.  marinum  ;  evei^;reen ;  pots,    in-doors. 

5.  A.  Trichoman^ ;  evet^reea ;  rockwork 
or  pots.  6.  A  Tiridfl  ;  evergreen  ;  rockwork 
or  pots.  7.  A  Bnta-mnraria  :  evergreen  ; 
pots  or  rockwork,  8.  A.  germanicum  ;  ever- 
green  ;  pots  or  rockwork.  9.  A.  aeptentrio- 
nale  ;  evergreen  ;  pots  or  nxk-woik. 

IX. — Ceterack:  1.  C  offldnamm  ;  evei^ 
green  ;  pots  or  rockwork. 

X. — Scolopmdriwm :  1.  S.  vnlgare  ;  ever- 
green ;  shady  borders,  rockwork,  or  pots. 

XL— ^eEfaiUum  .*  1.  A.  CapUlus- veneris  ; 
evergreen  ;  pots,  in-doors,  or  under  hand- 
glasses. 

Xn. — BUchnum:  1.  B.  Spicant;  rock- 
work, or  damp  peat  borders. 

XIII. — Pteris  :  1.  P.  aqnUina,  shady  bor- 
der. 

XrV. — Trichomanet:  1.  T.  radicans,  and 
one  variety  ;  evergreen  ;  pots  in  a  wann  doee 
atmosphere. 

XV. — HymenophyUunt :  1.  H.  tnnbridg- 
ense ;  and  2.  H.  unilaterale ;  fronds  persis- 
tent ;  pots,  in  a  close  damp  sheltered  atmo- 
sphere. 

XVI, — Osmunda:  1.  O.  regolis;  damp 
peat  border. 

XVTI.  —  Botrychium:  !.  B.  Lunaria  ; 
shady  peat  border. 

XVIII. — Opkioghtsum:  1.  0  vnlgatnm  ; 
shndy  border. 


MIW  MiOWSES  AHD  PlATTTa. 


Atplewm  Adtantaa^gmm.' 

The  moit  ontamentai  tpecieifor  roelcKOrk 
■re  the  following  : — ^Poljpodium  valgue  and 
Dryoptcria  ;  Allotonu  crispiu  ;  Polyatichnm 
LoDchitifl,  Moleatom,  and  anguUre  ;  Lastres 
rigida ;  Cjeti^teris,  all  the  species  ;  Athy* 
rinm  Filix-femina,  vmr.  crispum ;  Aaplenium, 
all  the  species ;  Ceteracb  officinaram  {  Sctdo- 
pendrinm  Tnlgare  ;  Blecbntim  Spicant. 

T/u  best  ipeciujor  piantinff  in  damp  thady 
tittiatioiu,  BDoh  as  woods,  and  dells,  and 
thidicts,  are  the  following: — Laitrea  Oreop- 
teris,  Filix-maa,  and  its  rar.  incisa,  rigida, 
spiDuloea,  dilatata,  and  Faaisecii  i  Poljrsti- 


ebom  actileatnm  and  angnkre ;  Athjrrinm 
Filix-femina ;  Blechnam  Spicant,  and  Oamnnda 
regalis. 

For  pot'Cvlture,  as  objects  of  ornament,  the 
following  are  highly  suitable  : — Foljpodiam 
Tulgare,  tar.  cambricntn,  Dryopteris,  and 
Phegopl«nB  ;  Alloaorns  crispna  ;  Atbjrinm 
Ellix-fenuaa,  Tars,  crispum  and  innltifidum  ; 
Asplenium  laneeolatum,  foatonum,  Adiantom- 
nigmm,  Xrichomanes,  and  marioutn  j  Cete- 
rach^offioinarum ;  Adiantum  Ca pillos- veneris ; 
Trichomanes  radicans;  Hymenopbyllum  tun- 
bridgenae  and  unilaterale. 

All  the  smaller  species  of  ferns  may  be 
grown  in  a  compoat  of  equal  parts  turfy  peat 
and  well  decayed  leaf-mould,  intermixed  with 
pore  white  sand,  and  small  lumps  of  charcoal, 
or  broken  pots,  bricks,  or  p<houb  stone. 
Whether  in  pots,  or  planted  out  in  any  sita* 
ation,  they  must  (with  ooe  or  two  exoeptioos,) 
be  well  drained  ;  for  they  mostly  require  to 
be  kept  very  moist,  and  it  the  soil  is  not  well 
drained,  it  soon  becOToes  soddened,  and  in 
that  state  is  injurious  to  the  roots.  When 
they  are  grown  in  pots  these  should  be  half 
filled  with  drainage  materials,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  more  delicate,  and  the  amaller- 
growing  speciee.  The  mote  robust  aud  the 
freer-growing  of  the  species  should  hare 
larger  pots,  less  drainage,  and  a  proportion  of 
loamy  soil  added  to  their  compoat.  Some  few 
species  like  the  addition  of  old  mortar  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  compost  in  which  they  are 
planted ;  soch  are  Polypodium  calcarenm  ; 
Ceterach  officinarum;  and  Asplenium  Tricho- 
msnes,  and  Ruta-muraria. 

Of  all  known  plants  ferns  are  the  most 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  pent-np  shaded 
"court-yards,"  "areas,"  and  "flafa,"  of  town 
residences,  the  monotonous  mural  enclosures 
of  which,  relieved  by  tasteful  rockwork,  and 
fringed  with  elegant  fern-fronds,  may  be 
invested  thus  with  some  degree  of  cbeer- 
fnlness.    . 


NEW  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 


BuRToiriA  TiLLOSA,  Meitner  (villous  Bar- 
tonia). — FabacefB  }  Fapilionacera-Pulteneia. — 
A  beautiful  bord-wooded  shrub,  heath-like 
in  general  aspect,  bearing  conspicuous  butter- 
fly-shaped flowers.  The  habit  is  close  and 
branching ;  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  leave?, 
being  clothed,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  with 
short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  dense,  sessile, 
and  alternate,  consisting  each  of  three  linear 
obtuse  leaflets,  the  margins  of  which  are  re- 
markably revolute.  The  flowers  grow  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  so  as  to  form  an 
oblong,    almost   terminal,    leafy  spike,   the 


flowers  being  so  numerous  as  to  conceal  the 
leaves  among  which  they  are  attached ;  the 
colour  is  a  rich  palish  pnrple  red,  the  wings 
being  whitish  at  the  base,  and  the  standard 
having  a  round  primrose- coloured  blotch  at 
its  base.  The  heath-like  appearance  of  this 
shrub  is  due  to  the  numerous  narrow  sessile 
leaflets  which  invest  the  stems.  Native  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  Swan  Eiver  colony. 
Introduced  in  1846.  Flowers  in  May.  Cvl- 
ture. — Requires  a  greenhouse;  turfy  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage  ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  sand  under  bell-glasses. 
Chirita  Moohii,   Oardner  (Kfr.  Moon's 
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Chirita).-^— Gresneraceae  §  CjrtandraceaB-Di- 
d3nnocarpid8e.  —  A  verjr  beautiful  sub^fihrubbj 
plaut,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height;  with  obscurely  tetragonal  stems, 
opposite  or  whorled  pale-green  leares,  of  a 
rather  acute  ovate-lanceolate  figure,  and  axil- 
lary blossoms,  of  large  size,  usually  produced 
singly  from  the  axils,  but  sometimes  two 
together.  The  leaves  are  clothed  with  com- 
pact silky  down,  which  is  most  conspicuous 
beneath.  The  corolla  is  large  and  conspi- 
cuous, from  the  base  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  lip  being  nearly  four  inches  in  length ; 
the  tube  is  ventricose  and  sub-campanulate, 
curving  a  little  upwards,  pale  purple  and 
silky,  with  an  expanded  mouth,  and  broad 
yellow  dash  down  the  centre  of  the  throat ; 
the  limb  is  spreading,  two-lipped,  of  five 
roundish  lobes,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
well  contrasted  with  the  paler  tint  and  yellow 
bar  of  the  throat  Native  of  Ceylon,  at 
**  Four  Korles,**  and  on  *'  rocks  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Hantani  range."  Introduced  in 
1847.  Flowers  throughout  the*  summer 
months.  Mr.  Moon,  the  original  discoverer, 
in  a  ''Catalogue  of  Ceylon  plants,"  calls  it 
Martynia  lanceolateu  Culture. — Requires  a 
stove  ;  light  rich  soil  of  turfy  texture ;  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  heat. 

Abn£bia  echioideb,  Alph.  De  CandoUe 
(ecbium-like  Arnebia).  — Boraginaceas  §  An- 
chusidse. — Avery  pretty  hei'baoeous  perennial 
furnishing  yellow  blossoms  in  a  natural  order 
in  which  they  are  by  no  means  common.  It 
has  a  fusiform  woody  root,  from  which  spring 
up  the  leafy  stems,  attaining  about  six  inches 
in  height,  and  clothed  with  short  hair.  The 
leaves  are  spreading,  pubescent,  sessile  ;  the 
lower  ones  largest,  obovate-oblong,  those  of 
the  stem  smaller,  obovate-lanceolate.  The 
flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  stems  in  a 
branched  scorpored  leafy  raceme ;  they  are 
between  funnel-shaped  and  salver-shaped, 
with  a  slender  tube,  yellow,  with  five  roundish 
purple  spots,  one  being  situated  at  the  junc- 
ture between  each  pair  of  the  lobes  into  which 
the  limb  is  divided.  Sometimes  the  spots  are 
obsolete  in  the  cultivated  plant,  as  we  learn 
from  Sir  W.  Hooker's  account  of  the  plant. 
Native  of  the  Caucasian  alps,  and  of  Arme- 
nia. Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  the  Anchusa  echioides  (Bich- 
erstein);  Lycopsis  echioides  (Linnseus);  and 
X/ithnspemium  erectum  (Fischer  and  Meyer.) 
Culture. — Hardy;  common  loamy  soil ;  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  plant.  Suitable 
for  pot-culture  among  Alpine  plants. 

Passiflora.  amabilis,  Hoohei'  (white- 
crow  ned  Passi  on  -fl  ower). — ^Passi  floracese . — A 
most  lovely  passion-flower,  the  history  of 
which  is,  however,  obscure.     It  is  a  climb- 


ing plant  of  moderate  growth,  with  Blender 
rounded  stems,  bearing  alternate  entire  leaves, 
which  are  ovate  and  very  acute  in  figure,  and 
have  glandular  petioles  ;  the  stipules  are 
short,  entire,  ovate-acuminate.  The  flowers 
spring  from  the.  axils  of  the  leaves  along  with 
the  tendrils,  and  are  supported  by  an  in- 
volucre of  three  roundish-ovate  reticulated 
leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals,  forming  a  raj 
of  ten  oblong  obtuse  divisions,  are  alike  in 
form  and  colour,  the  latter  being  a  bright  red 
on  the  inner  side;  the  filamentous  crown« 
oflten  in  passion-flowers  variegated  in  colours^ 
is  in  this  kind  almost  entirely  white,  and  is 
disposed  in  four  series ;  the  contrast  between 
the  white  of  this  part  and  the  bright  red  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  produces  a  very  charm- 
ing eflect,  which  must  render  thb  plant  a 
favourite  with  all  who  have  convenience  to 
cultivate  it.  It  is  thought  to  bo  possibly  a 
hybrid,  and  is  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  above  quoted,  which  Sir  W.  Hooker  has 
adopted.  Native  country  unknown.  Intro- 
duced in  1847,  to  the  Royal  Garden,  Kew, 
by  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Liege.  Flowers  in  May. 
Culture. — Requires  a  stove;  turfy-peat  and 
loam  intermixed  with  sand  ;  propagated  bj 
cuttings  from  any  part  of  the  stems,  planted 
in  very  sandy  soil,  and  set  where  they  are 
supplied  with  a  moderate  degree  of  bottom 
heat 

.7  THUNBERaiA  alatA,  vot.  oMranHoco^  sub- 
var.  Doddsii  (Dodd's  Tbunbergia). — ^Acan- 
thacese  §  Thunbergeae.^^— This  garden  variety  of 
the  well-known  and  very  beautiful  orange-flow- 
ered Thunbergia  differs  firom  its  parent  only 
in  having  the  leaves  irregularly  margined 
with  white,  so  that  the  foliage  is  variegated* 
Our  own  opinion  of  it  is,  that  it  is  less  hand- 
some than  T.  aurantiaca^  wanting  altogether 
the  rich  green  of  a  well  grown  example  of 
that  plant,  as  a*background  for  displaying  its 
fine  orange-and-black  blossoms  ;  others,  how- 
ever, admire  its  variegation.  It  is  a  slender 
free  growing  climber,  with  somewhat  hastate 
leaves,  white  at  the  edge,  and  large  rich  orange 
coloured  blossoms,  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  A  garden  variety  obtained  by 
Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Colonel  Baker  of 
Salisbury.  Raised  in  1847.  Flowers  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Culture, — Requires 
a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  cool  part  of  a  stove  ; 
strong  turfy  peat  with  a  small  portion  of  loam; 
propagated  by  cuttings  planted  under  glasses 
in  sand, 

AcHiMENES  LONGiFLORA,  var.  mocrantha 
(large-flowered  blue  Acliimenes). — Gesnera- 
ceae  §  Gesnereae. — A  very  showy  plant,  differ- 
ing from  the  ordinary  state  of  Achimenes 
longijlora  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  blossoms, 
which  are  very  large,  constituting  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  original  kind.     In  other 
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respects,  the  variety  pretty  closely  agrees 
with  its  parent,  and  like  it,  is  deserving  of 
cultivation.  A  garden  variety.  Raised  in 
1847.  Flowers  in  the  summer  months.  CtU- 
ture. — Requires,  a  stove,  or  to  be  raised  in 
heat  in  spring,  and  £owered  iif  a  warm  green- 
house ;  light  vegetable  soil ;  propagated  by 
meims  of  the  scaly  tubers. 

Phal^snopsis  rosea,  Lindley  (pink  But- 
terfly-plant).— OrchidacesB  §  Vandeaa-Sarcan- 
thidsB. — A  very  pretty  epiphytal  species,  and 
a  most  interesting  addition  both  to  6ur  gar- 
dens, and,  botanically  speaking,  to  the  genus 
of  wiiich  it  forms  a  part.  The  plant  is  stem- 
less,  with  exactly  the  habit  of  the  PA.  ama- 
bilh.  It  is  furnished  with  narrow -oblong 
leathery  leaves,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long, 
and  sharp  and  recurved  at  the  point.  The 
flowers  grow  in  a  loose  spike  at  the  end  of  a 
stiff  ascending  lateral  stalk  ;  this  spike  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  as  much  as  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
individually  small,  but  numerous,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  the  sepals  are  spreading, 
oblong-lanceolate,  and  somewhat  acute,  the 
colour  being  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink; 
the  lip  is  deep  violet  or  rose-colour  red,  as- 
cending, the  central  division  ovate-acuminate, 
alightly  lozenge-shaped,  tlie  lateral  linear- 
spathnlate,  oblique  and  incurved.  Native  of 
Manilla.  Introduced  in  1848,  by  Messrs 
Veitch  of  £xeter.  Flowers  in  September. 
Culture. — Requires  a  hot  moist  stove  ;  to  be 
fastened  on  a  block  of  wood  and  suspended  ; 
propagated  by  dividing  the  plant. 

Nepenthes  l^bvis,  Lindky  (smooth  Pit* 
cher-plant). — Nepenthacese. — An  interesting 
addition  to  the  family  of  pitcher-plants.  It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  the  N,  phyUampkora^ 
but  is  perfectly  distinct.  The  leaves  are  nar- 
row, leathery,  and  shining,  wholly  destitute  of 
fringed  teeth,  or  pubescence.  The  pitchers 
are  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  inflated 
towards  the  base,  and  contracted  alK>ut  the 
mouth,  and  having  a  pair  of  narrow  elevated 
crests,  which  are  either  fringed  or  naked  ;  the 
^rim  of  the  pitcher  is  very  narrow  and  with- 
out ribs,  the  lid  nearly  circular,  except  at  the 
base,  which  is  cordate  and  spun'ed.  Native  of 
Java  and  Sincapore.    Introduced  in  1848,  by 

Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter.  Flowers ?  CuU 

ture, — Requires  a  hot  moist  stove ;  very  light 
turfy  peat  soil,  almost  entirely  flbrous,  inter- 
mixed with  broken  charcoal  or  potsherd  ; 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

AcBOPERA  Batehannt,  LxTidley  (Mr.  Bate- 
man's  Acropera). — Orchidaceae  §  Vandeae- 
MaxillaridsB.  —  A  distinct,  but  not  very 
handsome,  epiphytal  species,  with  much  the 
appearance  of  Acropera  Ixxldigesii,  but 
more  robust.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow 
and  spotted  as  in  that  species  ;   the  lateral 


sepals  are  doubled  backwards,  so  that  the 
opposite  sides  of  each  nearly  touch  ;  the  petals 
are  oblong  with  an  awl-shaped  point,  and  the 
apex  of  the  lip  is  two-lobed,  the  divisions 
linear-obtuse,  that  is,  the  lip  is  ''  extended  at 
the  end  into  a  double  tongue."  Native  of 
Nicaraguay.  Introduced  in  1847.  Flowers 
about  August.  Culture, — Requires  a  stove  ; 
turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant. 

Miltonia  plava,  Lindley  (yellow-flowered 
Miltonia). —  Orchidacese  §  Yandese-Brassidte. 
A  pretty  epiphytal  species.  The  leaves  are 
not  described.  The  flowers  grow  solitary  onr 
the  stalks,  which  have  two  ranked  boat-shaped 
sheaths ;  they  are  yellow,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
M,  tteUaiOy  differing  in  some  technical  matters. 
The  sepals  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  acumi- 
nate ;  tiie  petals  of  the  same  form,  but  twice 
as  broad  ;  the  lip  panduriforum  or  fiddle* 
shaped,  slightly  hairy,  with  a  cordate-ovate 
end,  and  near  the  base  an  elevated  ridge, 
which  reaches  half-way  down  the  lip,  and 
divides  at  the  point  into  two  short  plates. 
Native  of  Brazil.  Introduced  probably  about 
1843.  Flowers  in  July.  Culture. — Etequires 
a  stove  ;  turfy  peat  soil ;  propagated  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant. 


CLIMATE   OF   NEW  HOLLAND. 

In  the  recently  published  number  of  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal,*  Dr.  Lindley 
has  given  some  memoranda  concerning  the 
climate  of  New  Holland,  which  it  is  probable 
will  be  found  highly  useful  to  cultivators, 
lliese  memoranda  are  gleaned  from  the 
journal  of  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  aided  by  an 
examination  of  that  naturalist^s  collections 
and  private  notes.  The  general  results  are 
stated  in  a  passage  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting : — 

'<  The  reader  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to 
find  how  low  a  temperature  was  occasionally 
observed  on  this  journey.  In  the  end  of 
April  (our  October)  in  latitude  28**  S.,  within 
4^**  of  the  Tropic,  at  an  insignificant  elevation, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  2&*  at  sun-rise,  and 
was  as  low  as  43°  at  nine  p.  m.  ;  nevertheless, 
the  country  produced  wild  Indigo,  Mimosas, 
Casuarinas,  arborescent  Myrtleblooms,  and 
Loranths.  A  degree  nearer  the  Tropic  in 
May  (our  November)  the  thermometer  at 
sun-rise  marked  20",  19°,  18",  17%  16°,  12%  and 
on  two  separate  days  even  11°  I  On  the  22d 
of  May  the  river  was  frozen,  and  yet  herbage 
was  luxuriant,  and  the  country  produced 
I  Mimosas,  Eucalypti,  Acacias,  the  tropical 
Bottle- tree  (Deiabechea),  a  Calandrinia,  and 
even  a  Loranth.     On  the  2dd  of  May,  the 

'  thermometer  at  sun-rise  marking  12%  Acacia 

I  I  ■  ■  .1-1.        ■  —  I    I  ■ .  II  .1  .  ,^ 

*  Journal  of  the  HorticuHural  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 
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conferta  was  coming  into  flower,  and  Euca* 
Ijptiy  with  the  usual  Australian  vegetation, 
were  abundant.  On  the  30th  of  Maj,  at  the 
elevation  of  1,118  feet,  the  almost  tropical 
Delabechea  was  found  growing,  with  the  tem- 
perature at  sun-rise  22^  and  at  nine  p.m.  31% 
80  that  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  a  night's 
frost  graduallj  increasing  through  12^  And 
this  was  evidently  the  rule  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July  (our  November, 
December,  and  January);  in  latitude  26" 
S.  among  Tristanias^  Phebaliams,  Zamias, 
Hoveas,  Myoporums,  and  Acacias,  the  even- 
ing temperature  was  observed  to  be  29",  22^^ 
87",  29%  25%  falling  during  the  night  to  26% 
21%  12%  14%  20";  in  latitude  25"  S.  the  tents 
were  frozen  into  boards  at  the  elevation  of 
1,421  feet,  the  thermometer,  July  5,  sunk 
during  the  night  from  38"  to  16%  and  there 
grew  Cryptandrasy  Acacias,  Bursarias^  Boro- 
nias,  Stenochiles,  and  the  like.  Cymbidium 
canaliculatum,  the  only  orchidaceous  epiphyte 
observed,  was  in  flower  under  a  night  tem- 
perature of  33"  and  34";  that  by  day  not  ex- 
ceeding 86".  These  facts  throw  quite  a  new 
light  upon  the  nature  of  Australian  vege- 
tation. It  may  be  supposed  that  so  low  a 
tem{)erature  must  have  been  accompanied  by 
extreme  dryness,  and  such  appears  to  have 
been  usually  the  case.  Nevertheless,  it  can- 
not have  been  always  so,  for  although  we  have 
no  hygrometrical  observations  for  June  and 
July,  and  only  four  for  May,  yet  there  is 
other  evidence  to  show  that  the  dryness  can- 
not always  have  been  remarkable.  In  May 
the  hygrometer  indicated  -764,  "703,  "934,  or 
nearly  saturation,  and  *596 ;  yet  the  sun-rise 
temperature  was  on  those  occasions  26%  28% 
80",  and  34".  On  the  22d  of  May,  the  grass 
was  white  with  hoar  frost,  and  then  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  sun-rise  20"  under  canvass 
and  12"  in  the  open  air ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
July,  when  it  rained  all  day  and  the  tents 
were  'frozen  into  boards,'  the  thermometer 
sank  during  the  night  from  38"  to  16". 

**  It  is  probable  that  this  power  of  resist- 
ing cold  is  connected  with  the  very  high 
temperature  to  which  Australian  vegetation 
is  exposed  at  certain  seasons,  and  this  is  hor- 
ticnlturally  a  most  important  consideration. 
We  find  that  in  latitude  32"  S.  in  January 
(our  July)  the  thermometer  stood  eight  days 
successively  above  100",  and  even  reached 
115"  at  noon;  that  it  was  even  as  high  as 
1 1 2"  at  four  p.  M. ;  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  one  degree  nearer  the  line  it  was 
twice  105"  and  once  110";  that  in  March  one 
degree  further  northward  it  frequently  ex- 
ceeded 100%  and  there  was  not  much  fall  in 
this  excessive  temperature  up  to  the  end  of 
April.  This  will  be  more  evident  from  the 
following  — 


Table  pf  Niion^daff  Tempaviurts. 
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T 


29*8. 
82  S. 
818. 
80  8. 


Month. 


Nov.,  Dec. 
Jan.,   Feb. 
Feb.,  Mafch 
ICareh 


Avcngv* 


8  Obaerv.  .  102*» 

18      „  .    971 

17       „  .90 

20       ..  .    95 


108** 
115 
110 
105 


78 
80 

84 


''  At  this  time  the  dryness  must  also  be  ex- 
cessive, as  will  have  been  seen  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitcheirs  observations.  £ven  such  heats  as 
these  do  not,  however,  destroy  the  power  of 
vegetation,  for  we  find  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  sorts  of  trees  in  blossom^  a  few  bulbs,  and 
even  here  and  there  (in  damp  places,  no  doubt) 
such  soft  herbs  as  Goodenias,  Trichiniama, 
Helichrysum,  Didiscus,  Teucrium,  Juaticia, 
herbaceous  Jasmines,  Tobacco,  and  Ama- 
ranths. During  these  heats  the  night-tempe- 
rature seldom  remains  high.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  thermometer  was  observed  as 
much  as  88"  and  once  oven  97"  at  sun -rise, 
the  average  noon  heat  of  the  month  being 
97^%  but  generally  the  temperature  b  lower. 
Thus :— 
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penture 

•tKoou. 

OccmIoimJ 

17  at  SuB-riae. 

K<yv.  and  Dec. 

IW* 

62« 

68« 

61* 

Jan.  and  Feb. 

97| 

61 

60 

59 

47* 

Sn 

Feb.  and  March 

90 

61 

59 

54 

48 

Ac 

Harch 

95 

68 

55 

51 

47 

&c 

**  To  this  point  the  attention  of  caltirmtors 
must  be  carefully  directed.  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  from  the  observations  tlins 
referred  to,  that  high  winter  temperature  in 
hot-houses  is  a  great  mistake,  and  that  the 
practice  of  gardeners  requires,  in  this  re^ect^ 
to  be  very  carefully  reoonsidex'ed.'' 


THE  FLOWER  GABDEN  OF  THE  POETS. 

We  have  introduced  our  readers  to  a  number 
of  the  minor  poets  as  they  appear  contem- 
plating those  bright  pages  in  the  Book  of 
Nature  which  display  the  various  and  bril- 
liant beauties  of  the  Flower  Grarden.  They 
all  loved  to  linger  among  the  rich  gif^  of 
Flora,  and  their  language  often  acquires  a 
double  sweetness  from  the  associations  which 
it  raises.  Turning  from  them  to  those  lofty 
and  gigantic  minds  whose  dimensions  were 
equal  to  the  grasp  of  the  mightiest  subjects^ 
— the  pinnacles,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  the 
great  city  of  poetry, — ^we  find  them  direct- 
ing their  gaze  towards  the  humblest  and  low- 
liest of  those  numerous  ornaments  which 
spangle  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  bloom 
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on  the  slope  of  the  mountaiiH  in  the  hollow  of 
the  valley,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
seelnded  shade  of  the  forest.  The  men  whose 
imaginations  were  so  vast  that  no  subject, 
however  insignificant  or  majestic,  was  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  capacity,  whose  thoughts 
could  range  over  the  whole  face  of  creation, 
and  settle  upon  the  highest  pinnacles  of  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  upon  the  lowliest  flower  of 
the  valley ;  these  men  loved  to  sit  amid  the 
sweetness  of  a  garden,  ifnd  to  weave  from  the 
glittering  beauties  there  displayed,  an  endless 
succession  of  the  choicest  garlands  of  thought. 
Milton  was  an  eminent  example.  He  loved 
to  pictui'e  the  convulsions  of  the  universe,  the 
wars  of  heaven,  and  the  most  terrible  aspects 
of  hell ;  but  he  also  delighted  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  flowers,  and  places  made  sweet  by 
their  presence.  From  them  Paradise  derived 
one  of  its  chief  attractions.  Whether  he 
would  create  the  idea  of  happiness,  innocence, 
love,  pleasure,  or  beauty,  some  simple  flower  is 
ready  to  be  invested  with  the  thought,  and  in 
the  thomless  rose  of  Eden  we  discover  the 
emblem  of  that  peace  and  harmony  which 
has,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  constituted  the 
most  perfect  bliss. 

We  will  suppose  Milton  sitting  in  that 
magnificent  garden,  where  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race  enjoyed  their  short-lived  hap- 
piness, where  "  flowers  worthy  of  Paradise^ 
were  sprinkled  over  the  ground,  not  in  artistic 
order,  but  scattered  in  rich  plenty  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  plain,  presenting  to  the  eye  the 
variously-coloured  expanse,  where 

**  The  flowery  lap 
Of  Mnne  irriguous  yalley  spread  her  store  ; 
Flowen  of  all  hae,  and  without  thorn  the  roflo.** 

In  one  direction,  as  we  learn  from  Eve, 
when  she  urges  her  husband  to  divide  the 
pleasant  labours  of  Paradise,  the  poet  beheld 

*'  A  spring  of  roses  intermixed  with  myrtle." 

And  again,  in  another  spot,  the  roses  budded 
so  thick  about,  that  Adam  could  scarcely  dis- 
cern the  outline  of  the  woman's  form  as  she 
stood  tending  the  flowei*s  that  bloomed  so  luxu- 
riantly around  the  palmy  hillocki 
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"  Oft  stooping  to  support 
Each  flowery  tender  stalk,  whose  head  though  gay 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold. 
Hung  drooping  nnsusiained;  them  the  upslaya 
OenUy  with  myrtle-band/' 

« 

Tliere  never  was,  we  believe,  a  poem  of 
any  length  in  which  the  rose  did  not  supply 
a  simile  on  the  subject  of  a  glowing  and  en- 
thusiastic description.  From  Homer's  time 
to  the  present  this  has  been  the  ease. 

"  The  blind  old  man  of  Ohio's  rocky  isle" 
describes  * 


as  parting  the  roseate  curtains  of  the  day. 

"  The  rosy  bosomed  hoars,*' 

described  in  Comus,  forms  a  favourite  quota- 
tion. Milton  places  it  almost  first  among 
flowers,  and  in  his  song  commencing 

"  Sabrinaiair, 
Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool  translucent  ware. 
In  twisting  braids  of  lilies,  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amberdropping  hair,** 

he  entreats  the  goddess  of  the  silver  lake  to 
rise  and 

"  Heave  her  rosy  head*' 

from  out  the  depths  of  the  stream.  The 
sleeping-couch  of  young  Adonis  is  formed  of 
hyacinths  and  roses,  and  to  the  silver-buskined 
nymphs,  whose  presence  haunts  the  forests  of 
Arcady,  he  addresses  the  line, 

"  And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood.** 

So  that  in  the  rose  Milton  saw  the  highest 
perfection  of  loveliness.  From  it  he  created 
the  most  delicate  ideas,  and  where  nature 
spread  it  profusely  over  the  landscape,  there 
he  imagined  the  very  spirit  of  beauty  to 
linger.  But  his  fondness  for  this  flower  did 
not  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  the  most 
luxurious  thoughts,  where  other  of  those 
sweet  ornaments  displayed  themselves  before 
his  mind*s  eye.  The  repose  of  Adam  and 
£ve  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  the  fact 

that 

"  Flowers  were  the  conch, 
Pansies  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest,  softest  lap." 

It  is  not  only  in  his  longer  poems  that 
Milton  pays  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower- 
garden.  Scattered  throughout  all  his  other 
works  we  find  the  evidence  of  that  taste 
which  was  in  him  almost  a  passion,  if  dilat- 
ing on  the  richness  of  those  treasures  to  be 
found  in  the  stores  of  nature.  We  find  him, 
as  it  were,  sitting 

"  By  slow  Meander's  margent  stream. 
And  in  the  yiolet-embroidered  dale," 

listening  to  the  voice  of  Echo,  "  the  queen  of 
parley." 
Again,  we  encounter  him 

"  Upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle." 

Milton  must  have  studied  with  much  atten- 
tion the  science  of  flowers,  for  he  speaks  of 
them  not  only  with  the  enthusiastic  raptures 
of  the  admiring  poet,  but  also  with  the  ease 
and  knowledge  of  the  amateur.  He  knew 
their  seasons,  and  could  tell  the  time  of  their 
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coming.  He  was  well  aware  of  tbeir  several 
natures  and  virtues,  and  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  order  in  which  they  appear  through  the 
several  months.  We  could  mention  those 
poets  who,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  or 
lost  in  ignorance,  fling  together  a  profusion  of 
figures  and  thoughts,  heaping  up  strange 
flowers  in  company,  and  creating  impossible 
combinations  in  order  to  produce  a  glittering 
picture.  But  Milton  does  not  thus  err.  He 
places  each  flower  in  its  proper  season  and 
situation.     From 

'*  The  cowBlip't  velTei  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread," 

to  where,  in  the  regions  of  eternal  summer, 

"  The  west  winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedam  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells ; 
Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow ; 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purpled  sciuf  ean  show  ;** 

all  are  correctly  spoken  of,  and  distinguished 
by  appropriate  epithets.  On  the  river  bank, 
in  the  wood,  on  the  turfy  lawn,  in  the  open 
mead,  and  in  the 

'*  Haael  wptm  green," 

we  £nd  flowers  flourishing  in  all  their  various 
beauty.  Of  whatever  he  may  be  speaking, 
from  that 

"  When  first  the  white-thorn  blows," 

to  the  month  when  all  the  fields  and  gardens 
are  gay  with  blossoms,  he  continually  revels 
in  those  glowing  descriptions  which  constitute 
so  great  a  part  of  the  beauty  of  his  poems. 
But  perhaps  the  passoge  in  which  Milton's 
love  of  the  flower  garden  appears  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  is  that  which  occurs  in 
Lycidas,  We  here  perceive  his  great  acquaint- 
ance with  the  volume  of  nature,  his  minute 
observance  of  trifles,  with  which  he  forms  a 
succession  of  the  richest  ideas. 

'*  Betum,  Sicilian  muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flow^reto  of  a  thousand  hues ;  J 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  rise 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  ftresh  laps  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honey'd  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers ; 
Bring  the  rash  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow  too,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink  and  the  pansy  peaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk  rose  and  the  well  attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  good  embroideiy  wean ; 
Bid  Amarantus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  dafibdilies  fill  their  cup  with  tears. 
To  strow  the  laureate  verse  where  Lycid  lies.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this 
fragment.   As  we  read,  we  call  up  the  flowers 


before  us,  and  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  the 
dose,  there  lies  stretched  out  before  oar  mind's 
eye  a  scene  so  lively,  so  brilliant,  that  the 
imagination  fails  to  receive  all  the  bright  im- 
pressions created.  From  these  verses,  han- 
dreds  of  others  have  been  coined  by  writers 
whose  thoughts  were  so  imbued  with  the  rich 
magnificence  of  Milton's  poesy,  that  they  have 
often,  perhaps  unconsciously,  fancied  they 
were  forming  ideas  of  their  own,  while  they 
in  reality  wrote  nothing  but  a  mass  of  verse, 
whose  brilliancy  was  borrowed,  and  almost 
lost  in  the  cloud  of  weak  and  dull  imagery. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  wander  with  Milton 
over  the 

"  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pled  ;** 

nor  shall  we  stay  to  hear  the  story  of 
Hyacinth  transformed  by  Apollo  into  a  purple 
flower.  One  more  extract  we  must,  however, 
make.  It  is  of  unequalled  beauty,  and  forms 
the  first  of  four  lines  of  a  sonnet  oa  May 
morning : — 

"  Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day*shari>iDger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primroae." 

Shakspeare  next  claims  our  attention.  Oor 
choice  lias  been  accidental ;  we  draw  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  poets,  for  there  ia  no 
analogy  between  thenK  We  immediately  per- 
ceive the  diflferent  cast  of  thought  which  per- 
vades their  poetry : — 

'*  And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orb  upon  the  green. 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be. 
In  their  gold-coats  spots  you  see ; 
These  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours ; 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here  and  iheni,  ' 
And  hang  a  pearl  inevezy  cowslip's  ear." 

Whether  the  savours  of  the  cowslip  pro- 
ceed from  the  spots  in  their  gold  coats,  we 
do  not  think  has  been  determined  by  botanists. 
The  mention  of  the  fact,  however,  by  Shak- 
speare, proves  his  minute  observation,  and  we 
conjecture  that  he  must  have  been  told,  or 
have  read  of  the  fact,  somewhere.  This,  how- 
ever, though  curious,  is  perhaps  not  important, 
and  we  leave  the  discussion  of  it  to  others, 
and  hurry  on  to  the  delicious  description  of 
Titania's  forest  couch  : — 

''  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blowi^ 
Where  ox-lip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 
Quite  over  canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine.** 

The  Queen  of  Fairies  retiring  to  rest,  gives 
her  orders  to  the  attendant  train  before  lying 
down  to  sleep  : — 

"  Henoe  \ 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  mask-rose  bnda.*^ 

For  she  wished  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  those 
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sweet  graces  from  being  injured  bj  those  mis- 
cfaieTons  agencies  very  often  touched  on  by 
the  poet, 

"  As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose.** — Milton. 

The  canker  in  the  rose  is  a  favourite  simile. 
Shakspeare  has  it  more  than  once  : — 

"  As  in  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
And  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

And  again,  in  his  fifty-fourth  sonnet,  he 
gives  expression  to  an  idea  of  the  same  kind  : 

"  The  rose  looks  fiur,  but  (airer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  liye ; 
The  cankei'd  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly, 
When  summer  s  breath  their  masked  bud  discloses." 

The  property  which  renders  the  rose  so  much 
admired,  that  of  retaining  its  scent  when  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance  has  gone,  when  its  I 
leaves  are  withered,  when  it  has  shrunk  into 
nothing,  gives  occasion  for  a  fine  figure. 
Shakspeare  expresses  this  well.  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  things  which  are  valuable  only 
so  long  as  their  beauty  lasts, — whose  virtue 
dies  with  their  show. 

**  Sweet  roses  do  not  so; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweeter  odours  made.'* 

Spenser,  the  quaint  poet  of  Fairyland,  doe^ 
not  appear  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  love 
of  flowers  in  a  degree  half  so  extreme  as  that 
by  which  the  other  poets  have  been  influenced. 
He  seldom  makes  allusion  to  them  except 
generally.  This  we  cannot  fail  to  regret, 
evident  as  it  is  that,  had  he  chosen  them  for 
his  theme  in  any  portion  of  his  poem,  his 
easy  and  rapid  pen  could  have  delineated  a 
picture  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing.  In  the  march  of  the  months,  how- 
ever, occasional  references  occur  to  the  flowery 
gifts  of  natura  April  is  described  as  riding 
upon  a  bull,  whose  horns  are 

"  Gilden  all  with  golden  studs, 
And  gamisbki  with  garlands  goodly  bright^ 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  bu^." 

And  May  comes  leaping  forward — 

'*  Deckt  with  all  the  dainties  of  her  season's  pride, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around." 

Th)B  altar  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Serena  is  decked  ''  with  ariest  flowers,"  and 
for  the  victim  a  garland  is  prepared.  The 
lovely  Medora  is  represented  with  **  a  chaplet 
of  sundry  flowers  "  on  her  head,  and  her  hair 
*<with  flowers  bescattered."  The  ''daadale 
earth  "  is  spoken  of  as  throwing  forth — 

"  Out  of  her  fhiitful  lap  aboundant  flowers.' 

On  several  other  occasions  Spenser  brings 
in  an  allusion  to  flowers ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  de- 
light in  them,  preferring  rather  to  dilate, 
49. 


either  on  prrim  spectacles,  or  on  the  more 
gorgeous  and  brilliant  magnificence  of  palaces 
and  castles.  From  him  let  us  turn  to  Byron, 
the  poet  of  gloom.  He,  too,  shows  little  liking 
for  flowers.  He  takes  but  little  pleasure  in 
the  sod  and  gentle  beauties  of  the  garden,  but 
rather  loves  to  turn  his  ambitious  thought 
towards  the  passions,  and  to  that  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  description  in  whiclu  thes(^ 
humble  ornaments  would  be  lost.  He  is 
almost  the  only  poet  who  associates  with  them 
any  idea  contrary  to  that  of  happiness  or  in- 
nocence : — 

"  Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies* 

However,  there  is  rich  beauty  in  the  lines  : — 

"  Gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
glows." 

But  Byron,  as  we  have  said,  was  no  lover 
of  fiowers,  and  we  must  leave  him.  His 
poems  contain  occasional  allusions  to  them, 
among  which  perhaps  one  of  the  most  delicate 
is  the  following  : — 

"  I  saw  her  weep ;  the  big  round  tears 
Fell  from  that  eye  of  blue, 
And  to  my  eye  it  did  appear 
A  violet  dropping  dew." 

Such  allusions,  however,  are,  in  his  poems, 
few  and  far  between.  Far  otherwise  was  it 
with  numerous  other  poets,  whose  ideas  con- 
stantly fall  into  the  strain,  and  borrow  beauty 
and  imagery  from  the  flower  garden.  In  the 
"  flowery  fields  of  joy "  of  Joseph  Warton 
we  find  Youth  and  Mirth 

**  Nodding  their  lily-crown^  heads 
Where  Laughter  rose-lipp'd  Hebe  leads." 

And,  further  on,  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  couplet  ? — 

"  When  young-eyed  Spring  profusely  throws 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose." 

There  is  less,  however,  in  this  poem  which 
refers  to  flowers  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Flowers  form  the  very  crown  of 
Fancy  ;  and,  in  an  ode  to  the  nymph,  we 
look  for  more  allusion  to  thenu  Dryden 
very  often  touched  on  flowers.  His  versifi- 
cation, though  wanting  in  the  grandeur  which 
renders  the  poetry  of  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
and  Byron  so  pleasant  to  the  ear,  yet  flows 
smoothly,  and,  as  it  were,  glides  along  without 
effort. 

"  The  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  overhead, 
And  so  the  fragrant  briar  wove  between 
The  sycamores,  and  flowers  were  mixed  with  green 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  broath 
Whose  odours  wore  of  power  to  raise  from  dcatb," 

We  shall  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
quaint  but   yet  graceful  poetry  of  Andrew 
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Marvel,  whose  imagination  often  delights  itself 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  flower  garden.  His 
idea  of  it  is,  however,  not  of  the  usual  kind ; 
he  does  not  delight  in  well  ordered  parter- 
res, in  straightly  laid  walks,  and  artisticallj- 
planned  arrangements;  he  would  rather  revel 
in  a  wild  profusion  of  flowers,  and  see  beauty 
in  disorder.  The  verses  are  supposed  to  be 
sung  bj  the  njmph  complaining  of  the  death 
of  her  fawn  : — 

"  I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 
Bat  BO  with  roses  overgrown, 
And  lilies,  that  you  woald  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wildemess ; 
And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  b^  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  shoald  lie  ; 
For  in  the  flaxen  lilies*  shade 
It  Uke  a  bank  of  liUes  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 
Until  its  lips  e'en  seemed  to  bleed ; 
And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 
And  print  these  roses  on  my  lip ; 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill." 

Michael  Drajton,  a  poet  of  the  same  class, 
though  not  perhaps  possessed  of  so  much 
power,  will  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  glance 
at  the  gifts  of  Flora. 

"  A  maiden,  on  a  mom  betime. 
Went  forth,  when  May  was  in  the  prime. 
To  get  sweet  sethgall. 
The  honeysuckle,  the  harloek. 
The  lily  and  the  lady-smock ; 
Thus  she  wander'd  here  and  there. 
And  pickM  off  the  bloomy  brier.** 

Perhaps,  as  we  started  with  saying  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  article 
to  th^  loftier  pinnacles  of  poetry,  it  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  strange  that,  stooping  from 
the  level  on  which  we  have  hitherto  ranged, 
we  pick  up  Elijah  Fenton  and  cull  a  flower 
from  his  modest  garden  plot.  He  pretends 
to  little,  and  does  not  accomplish  very  much ; 
but  his  poetry,  though  neither  grand  nor 
brilliant,  is  not  without  its  sweetness;  and 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  bringing  him  into 
company  with  the  brighter  luminaries  which, 
in  the  poetical  firmament,  revolve  around 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  ;  but  these  lumi- 
naries have  their  satellites,  and  we  select  a 
verse  from  one  of  thpm  : — 
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At  length  the  lusty  spring  prevails. 
And  swift,  to  meet  the  smiling  May, 
Is  wafted  by  the  western  gales. 
Around  him  dance  the  rosy  hours, 
And  damasking  the  ground  with  flowers, 
M  ith  ambient  sweets  perfume  the  mom." 

The  lines  are  sprightly,  and  not  without 
merit.  Of  a  diflerent  class,  but  yet  quite  as 
happy  in  expression,  is  the  following  passage 
in  Lobbin  Clart's  panegyric  on  Blowzelinda. 
Every  one  will  recognise  John  Gay  in  these, 
verses : — 


'*  My  Blowzelinda  ia  the  blithest  lass  ; 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  elover-grMs. 
Fair  is  the  king-cup  that  in  meadow  blows. 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  he  grows 
Fair  is  the  gillMower  of  gardewB  sweet ; 
Fair  is  the  marigold  of  pottage  meet: 
But  Blowzelind  than  gilliflower's  mors  fiur. 
Than  daisy,  marigold,  or  king-cup  rare." 

The  poet  is  here  humble,  and  his  ideas  are 
humble.  He  confines  himself  to  lowlj  flowers, 
for  he  is  treating  of  a  lowly  subject ;  and  tlie 
gastronomic  allusion  contained  in  the  lines 
does  not  take  away  from  their  sweetness. 

Our  readers  wiU,  we  are  sure,  thank  us  for 
introducing  to  them  William  Hamilton,  the 
Ayrshire  poet,  whose  productions  are  marked 
by  much  genius  and  originality.  Theore  is 
genuine  beauty  in  the  lines  we  extract : — 

"  Mark  how  Nature*8  hand  bestows 
Abundant  gncO'On  all  that  grows ; 
Tinges  with  pencil  hue,  unseen. 
The  grass  that  clothes  the  valley  green ; 
Or  spreads  the  tulip*a  parted  wtr^Jcs, 
Or  sanguine  dyes  the  rosa's  cheeks." 

This  is  the  only  specimen  we  shall  give 
from  William  Hamilton  ;  but  it  is  a  gem  of 
thought.  Were  our  inclination  to  tend  that 
way,  we  could  multiply,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  instances  of  the  delight  which  the 
poet  has  almost  always  felt  in  dwelling  on 
the  beauty  and  luxury  of  a  flower-garden. 
The  '^  perfume-breathing  rose,*'  the  '*  inno- 
cent lily,*'  the  "  sweet  flower  of  the  valley,** 
the  "  various  tulip,"  the  "  golden  cowslip," — 
all  share  in  the  poet's  praise,  some  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours^  others  for  the 
sweetness  of  their  perfume  : — 

'*  Full  many  a  flower  of  sweetness  grows ; 
The  lily  and  the  damask  rose, 
The  jasmine  and  the  eglantine. 
The  pendants  of  the  sweet  woodbine. 
The  snowdrop  and  the  pimpernel. 
The  pansy  and  the  bright  blue-bdl : — 
All  these  are  sweet — 1  love  them  well — 
All  these  are  sweet  and  lair,  but  yet. 
Most  I  love  the  violet" 

And  the  poet  is  not  alone  in  his  admiration 
of  the  ''  glowing  violet."  It  is,  indeed,  a  mag- 
nificent flower!  Who  can  look  upon  the  rich 
purple-blue,  soft  as  velvet,  which  forms  its 
chief  beauty,  without  being  struck  with  admi- 
ration I 

"  The  violet  bine 
Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  ^ea. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath.*' 

So  that,  for  beauty  and  fragrance,  this  flower 
has  received  the  highest  praise.  It  has  yet 
another  quality — modesty — ^for  which  it  has 
frequently  been  extolled  : — 

"  Look,  where  the  violet  lifts  its  lowly  head — 
That  rich,  sweet  flower,  whose  deep  imperial  hue 
Surpasses  all  the  gorgeous  flowers  that  grow. 
And  yet  it  is  not  proud.    It  loves  to  bloom 
Far  in  the  valley's  depth,  or  'neath  the  shade 
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Not  one  cu  claim  to  rear  iu  Aunnt 
AboTft  Ihe  modeat  purple  lioleL^ 

The  old  and  ankaowo  poet  from  vhose 
quaint  and  crabbed  langaage  these  lines  have 
been  eztracied  and  gmootbed,  was,  in  our 
opinion,  almost  if  not  quite  right.  There 
in  scarcely  any  flower  to  which  we  would 
accord  a  preference  before  the  Tiolet  But, 
itbde, 

Wtj" 

and  the  violet,  accordingly,  flourishes  for  but 
a  brief  period,  and  witbera. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  have  been 
uninterested  in  the  perusal  of  the  expression 
of  the  poet's  sympMby  with  the  beauties  of 
the    flower  -  garden.      We    have    sauntered 


through  the  "flowery  paths  of  poesy,"  and 
marked  a  few  of  the  most  glittering  speci- 
mens. But  it  must  not  be  imagined  we  have 
culled  all  the  rich  blossoms  there  to  be 
gathered.  An  infinite  number  remain.  From 
Shakspeare  we  have  selected  but  one  or  two 
choice  gems  ;  Milton  wc  hare  not  cxhaosted  ; 
and  Byron  has  only  afforded  us  one  or  two 
lines.  We  have  not  taxed  the  pages  of 
Chancer  at  all,  and  have  left  the  Hellenic 
poets  and  the  poets  of  ancient  Italy  fur  on- 
other  occasion.  Meanwhile,  we  trust  our 
readers  may  not  have  felt  nnintxrcsted  in  the 
selections  which  we  have  extracted.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  know  what  influence  is 
exerted  on  lofty  minds  by  the  varied  beauties 
of  nature — and  the  poet's  imagination  has 
seldom  ftuled  to  be  such, — and  kindled  into 
nntbusiasm  by  the  glowing  beauties  of  the 
Flower  Garden. 


GARDENING  FOR  CHILDREN.* 


A  PKKTTT  title  for  a  pretty  book,  written 
down  to  the  understanding  of  a  child,  but 
divested  of  that  frivolity  which  distinguishes 


*  OardeDing  for  Childran.  Edited  b;  the  Bev.  C. 
A.  Johns,  ax.  F.L.S.,  Aulhor  or  "  Botanical  Rud- 
bloB,"  fee.  LoadoD  ;  Charles  C'oz. 


tills  branch  of  literature  ;  for  certain  it  is  that 
the  authors  of  works  for  the  younger  branches 
Rcem  to  fancy  it  necessary  to  ad^t  their  little 
books  to  very  childish  notions,  as  if  it  were 
desirable  to  perpetuate  them,  instead  of  lead- 
ing them  to  better  things.  This  work,  built 
Oo2 
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upon  the  affection  wliicb  all  children  have  for 
flowers,  even  from  the  cradle — for  the  3'oung- 
est  infant  will  stretch  forth  its  little  hand  for  a 
daisj — teaches  the  facts  connected  with  gar- 
dening in  language  quite  as  simple,  but  by  no 
means  so  silly,  as  older  volumes  teach  the  little 
reader  that  *'  old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the 
cupboard/'  and  forms  a  contrast  worthy  of  the 
advanced  age.  Those  children  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
books  of  instruction,  which  taught  them  that 
*'  a  cow  jumped  over  the  moon,"  and  *'  a  dish 
ran  after  a  spoon,"  will  find  a  great  change, 
and,  in  all  probability,  much  more  delight,  in 
the  gardening  propensities  of  "  little  Willy," 
the  leading  character  in  ''Gardening  for 
Children  ;"  and  the  idea  of  his  awakening  his 
tutor  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  him  gar- 
dening, by  sowing  the  caraway  seeds  out 
of  a  cake,  is  a  good  one.  A  child*B  notions 
are  formed  from  objects  around  him  in  the 
same  way  that  a  man's  are  formed.  They 
are  always  in  advance,  because  they  see  cer- 
tain results  arise  from  certain  causes,  though 
they  may  be  often  wrong,  from  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  not  taught  to  draw  right  con- 
clusions ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  are  all 
wrong.  We  ought  never  to  allow  a  child  to 
remain  in  ignorance  for  want  of  satisfying  his 
fnquiring  mind  on  all  subjects  that  it  is  safe  to 
teach  :  and  we  should  watch  the  eye  as  well 
as  listen  to  the  tongue  ;  for  nobody  can  avoid 
noticing  the  eagerness  with  which  a  child gazen 
upon  anything  he  does  not  quite  understand  ; 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  children's  books  teem 
with  all  the  absurdities  of  the  worst  nursery 
rhymes,  many  of  which  are  as  questionable, 
and  some  of  which  as  unquestionable,  as  to 
their  propriety  or  ^impropriety,  as  they  well 
can  be.  We  have  now  before  us  an  illustrated 
book  detailing  the  adventures  of  "  a  little  old 
woman,"  whom,  to  quote  the  author's  words, 

**  I  hare  heard  tell, 
And  Bhe  went  to  market  her  eggs/or  to  Bell." 

And  in  doggrel  rhyme  we  are  given  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  journey  and  adventures. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  vulgarity,  and  making 
every  allowance  for  the  fun,  will  anybody  de- 
fend the  getting-up  of  a  shilling  book,  with 
bedaubed  wood-cuts  to  illustrate  such  a  sub- 
ject, for  a  child's  book  ?  We  think  not  But 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  isolated 
case  ;  hundreds  equally  silly,  and  many  quite 
as  vulgar,  have  been  sent  forth  among  the 
children  of  this  country  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. But,  we  may  be  told,  we  are  writing  of 
other  books  instead  of  the  one  we  are  pro- 
perly noticing  ;  we  admit  this,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  to  do  justice  to  a  new  style  of  litera- 
ture for  children  without  exhibiting  the  faults 
of  the  old ;  and  we  doubt  much  if  our  readers 


can  so  well  appreciate  the  one  if  they  are 
not  reminded  of  the  other. 

The  little  volume  before  us  is   edited  by 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  author  of  "  Botanical 
Rambles,"   "Forest  Trees  of  Britain,"  and 
other  popular  works,  who,  as  Little  Willy's 
tutor,  leads  him  from  time  to  time  through  the 
garden,  shows  him  all  the  operations,   gives 
him  a   piece   of  ground,  describes   flowers, 
teaches  him  how  to  dig,  hoe,  rake,  weed,  and 
do  everything  necessary  to  produce   his  fa- 
vourite flowers  in   perfection,   and   reads  a 
great  moral  lesson  to  ''children  of  a  larger 
growth."     It  is  not  only  a  little  manual  of 
gardening,  written  with  great  care,  in  lang:u^e 
that  a  child  can  understand,  but  it  shows  how 
much  can  be  done  towards  rendering  a  child 
useful  at  an  early  period.     Her  Majesty  has 
long  since  provided  the  young  Royal  family 
with  plots  of  garden,  and  garden  implements ; 
and  no  higher  authority  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
priety of  making  the  tillage  of  the  ground  part 
of  the  education  of  a  child.     It  is  as  necessary 
as  any  other  branch  of  learning,  and  to  the 
million  it  is  of  more  importance  than  an  j ;  for 
it  is  a  species  of  information  which  enables 
any  one  in  an  unknown  region  to  make  the 
earth  And  him  In  food.     We  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  underrate  the  reading,  because  that 
must  be  acquired  before  even  this  valuable 
little  book  can  be  made  useful.     Upon  the 
whole,  we  hail  the  work  as  the  precursor  of  a 
new  style  of  literature  for  children.      It  is 
embellished  with  nearly  sixty  very  superior 
wood   engravings,  representing    implements 
used  in  gardening,  and  favourite  flowers  ;  and 
it  forms  one  of  the  best  presents  that  can  be 
made  as  a  Christmas-box  or  a  new-year's  gift 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Johns  has  not  forgotten  fir»t 
directions.     It  is  a  well-meant  and  well-done 
lesson  of  usefulness,  which  we  should  like  to 
see  in  the  hands  of  every  child  as  soon  as  he 
could  read  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  it  is  calcu- 
lated for  a  school-book,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
structions are  flt  for  all  ages.     To  give  an. 
idea  of  the  easy  style  in  which  the  work  is 
written,  we  make  a  few  extracts,  and  at  a 
future  time  we   may  return  to  it ;  for  Mr. 
Johns  has  closed  the  volume  with  a  series  of 
maxims,  every  one  of  which  is  a  practical 
lesson   in   gardening.      We    will   commence 
with  a  few  lines  from  the  preface  : — 

"As  the  title,  *  Gardening  for  Children,' 
might  create  an  impression  that  this  little 
book  was  written  to  amuse,  rather  than  to  in- 
struct, the  Editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to 
state  that  all  the  directions  contained  in  it 
were  furnished  by  an  eminent  practical  gar- 
dener, and  are  the  result  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience. They  are,  therefore,  not  merel/ 
adapted  for  the  use  of  children,  but  will  be 
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found  eqn&llj  suiled  for  cottagers  and  amatenr 
gardeoerB,  who  have  at  their  command  onl;  a 
small  plot  of  ground." 

The  correctness  of  these  observations  is 
most  fully  borne  out  by  the  following,  or 
indeed  by  any  extracts  we  could  make  from 
the  book  :— 

"  Nemophila  in^gnu. — This  is  a  showy 
annual  of  a  dwarf  growth,  which  soon  displays 
abundance  of  email  blue  flowers  a  little 
cupped,  having  a  pure  white  eye,  and  deeply 
cut  leaves.  Its  seeds  may  be  sown  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  a  few  in  Apnl,  and  a  few  at 
the  end  of  September  ;  for  if  the  winter  be 
not  very  sharp,  tliey  will  bloom  very  early  in 
spring,  and  those  sown  in  spring  will  come 
into .  flower  by  the  time  the  autumn-sown 
ones  decline.  The  young  plants  will  bear 
removal,  but  I  prefer  sowing  them  where 
they  are  to  bloom  ;  there  is,  however,  no 
barm  in  planting  out  the  few  that  you  take 
up  from  a  patch  when  they  have  been  sown 
too  thickly ;  and  some  gardeners  make  them 
regularly  potted,  plants,  and  therefore  sow  all 


in-  one  place,  and  pot  off  or  plant  out  at 
pleasure.  They  are  very  beautiful  tOl  they 
begin  to  Straggle  along  the  ground,  when, 
although  they  still  keep  flowering  a  little,  1 
Bhould  advise  you  to  pull  them  up  to  moke 
room  for  something  butter. — P.  10. 

"  SK-eet  J'ea*.— These  are  grown  for  tln^ir 
scent  and  abundance  of  variegated  flowm-a. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  colour,  and  each 
of  the  varieties  has  two  or  three  colours  in 


itself:  they  are  flowers  which  require  to  be 
supported  by  sticks  or  something  of  the  kind ; 

leafless  branches  of  trees  are  perhaps  the  best 


support,  because  the  peas  will  grow  over 
them,  and  quite  hide  their  unsightly  appear- 
ance with  their  mass  of  flowers.  The.'ie  may 
be  sown  ten  or  twelve  in  a  patch,  and  they 
will  grow*  three  feet  high,  so  that  neat 
brnnclics  of  the  same  height  should  be  placed 
for  the  peas  to  climb  over.  Some  gardeners, 
however,  use  only  a  single  stake,  and  tie  up 
the  peas  as  they  grow,  till  they  are  two  feet 
six  inches  high,  when  they  allow  them  to  fall 
over  and  form  a  head  of  bloom  ;  but  nothing 
is  so  good  as  two  or  tiiree  branched  slicks, 
which  support  the  peas  well,  and  give  much 
less  trouble  than  single  stakes.  The  Sweet 
Pea  is  also  an  old  established  favourite  aa  a 
nosegay  flower,  and  may  be  cut  with  long 
stems." — P.  14. 

"  T/ie  Columbine  you  should  sow  in  May, 
and  it  will  bloom  the  neict  year,  'llie  plant 
is  as  elegant  as  the  lupine  [just  mentioned]; 
the  bloom  of  the  very  double  ones  is  as  rich 
as  it  is  beautiful,  consisting  of  many  hoi'n- 
shaped  florets,  whicli  have  so  quaint  an  ap- 
pearance, that  they  almost  remiud  us  of  an 
old-fashioned  quilled  bonnet.  If  I  knew 
where  to  obtain  half-a-dozen  healthy  plants 
from  a  good  collection,  I  should  prefer  saving 
the  seeds  collected  from  those  to  trusting  to  any 
chance  purchase.  But  if  our  varieties  should 
turn  out  indiift^renily,  we  will  make  another 
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trial,  for  thiB  is  far  too  pretty  a  plant  to  be 
lost.     lu  colours    are  dark   and  light  blue, 


I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  you  ahodld  be 
able  to  carry  in  yonr  minds  a  correct  gencx^ 
idea  of  the  principal  parte  of  a  plant,  and  of 
the  use  of  each  part.  WiUy's  table  of  inaxiiiw 
will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information  on 
this  point,  for  you  will  find  that  every  one  of 
them  contajoa  some  practical  direction  founded 
on  what  he  has  learnt,  either  from  reading  or 
personal  observation,  to  be  a  fact.  All  the 
botany  that  I  wish  you  to  study  at  present  ii 
a  collection  of  such  facts,  and  I  think  yon 
will  be  the  better  able  to  recollect  them  if 
I  present  them  to  you  in  a  collected  form, 
even  although  you  should  discover  some  of 
them  again  among  ihe  maxims. 

"  I  will,  then,  describe  the  principal  ports  of* 
plant,  and  the  moat  remarkable  functions  of 

"  The  Seed.—U  you  remove  the  shell  and 
inner  skin  from  a  hazel-nut  or  filbert  (fig.  IX 
yon  will  find  that  the  kernel 
easily  separates  inti 
pieces  throughout  r 
its  whole  extent,  bein^ 
held  together  at  thi 
smaller  end  by  a  small 
body,    which    tapers   to-  ^■^■ 

wanls    each  of   its  extremities.     This  little 
body  is  called    the  germ,  and  may  be  com- 
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dark  and  light  pink,  blue  and  white  mixed, 
and  pink  and  white  mixed." — P.  31. 

"  The  Parti  of  a  Plant.~\  shall  now 
enter  upon  another  division  of  my  subject, 
not 'relating  entirely  to  the  practice  of  Gar- 
dening, but  nevertheless  very  important. 
I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  should  wish 
you  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  every 
gardening  operation  that  you  perform.  There 
are  many  gardeni^rs,  I  fear,  who,  although  they 
work  very  industriously,  and  keep  their  gardens 
in  excellent  order,  often  fall  into  great  errors 
from  not  having  formed  the  habit  of  thinking 
why  it  is  desirable  that  certain  things  should 
be  done  in  a  particular  wuy,  or  even  why  it 
is  necessary  that  tbey  should  be  done  at  all. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  now  and  then 
find  their  crops  turn  out  in  a  very  ditferent 
way  from  what  thry  expected,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  set  matters  to  rights  on  another  ooca- 
aion.  Now  I  wish  you  never  to  rest  contented 
with  knowing  that  it  is  right  for  you  to  c 
and  so,  but  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  very 
simplest  operation.  This  you  will  not  be  able 
to  do  without  being  first  acquainted,  to  a  certain 
exteot,  with  the  Hcience  of  botany.  I  dc 
mean  by  botany  merely  the  being  able  to 
plants  by  veiy  long  and  very  hard  names,  of 
which  you  cannot  yet  know  the  meaning  ;  but 
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pared  to  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments  of 
a  tree  like  that  from  which  the  nut  was 
taken.  The  two  larger  portions  are  termed 
the  geed-lobes,  and  contain  enough  noarish- 
ment  to  support  the  young  plant  until  it  fau 
formed  roots  and  leaves,  and  is  able  to  pro- 
vide for  itself  The  kernel,  or  seed,  has  no 
tendency  in  itself  to  alter  its  form,  if  kept 
dry  and  exposed  to  light  ;  hut  if  buried  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  damp  earth,  it 
swells  and  bursts  its  coverings  ;  the  seed-lobes 
are  changed  into  green  fleshy  leaves,  and  be- 
tween them  the  germ  lengthens  upwards  and 
downwards,  expanding  first  one  leaf  and  theo 
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anotlier,  and  seodiog  OQt  from  ite  lower  eod 
dowQf  fibres  or  roott.  AH  the  nourislimeDt 
which  it  receives  at  present,  b  derived  from 
the  enlarged  seed-lobes,  called  teed-leaves  in 
this  stage  of  their  growth ;  consequently,  if 
they  are  destroyed,  the  young  plant  perubes 
likewise. 

"The  true  leavec,  which  shoot  op  between  the 
seed-leaves,  are  generally  different  in  form 
from  the  seed-leaves,  as  may  be  obserred 
in  the  young  cabbage-plant  (fig.  2).  They 
usually  consist  of  two  parts  (fig.  3  K  The  leaf- 
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itaVt,  is  a  collection  of  lubea  enclosed  in  a 
thin  rind,  and  destiDed  to  convey  juices  and 
air  upwards  and  downwards  between  the  leaf 
and  the  stem.  The  fiat  part  of  the  leaf  is 
composed  of  &  network  of  tubes  like  those  of 
the  leaf-Btalk,  the  interstices  being  filled  up 
with  a  number  of  minute  cells,  which  contain 
a  green  juice,  and  the  whole  is  covered,  above 
and  below,  with  a  thin,  transparent  skin.  This 
thin  skin,  or  cuiwle,  is  perforated  over  its 
whole  surface,  both  upper  and  under,  with 
numerous  pores,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  ;  but,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  giving  out  all  the 
superfluous  moisture  and  air  received  from  the 
roots,  as  well  as  of  absorbing  from  the  atmo- 
sphere all  that  it  contains  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  The  leaves  also  perform 
tlie  function  of  preparing  the  various  juices 
which  are  destined  for  the  use  of  all  parts  of 
the  plant ;  they  are,  consequently,  as  important 
as  the  mots. 

"  At  the  base  of  every  leaf 
is  a  bud,  which  contains  either 
leaves  precisely  similar  to 
those  described,  or  rudiments 
of  flowers  (flg.  4).  Gener- 
ally, only  a  portion  of  these 
come  to  perfection,  moat 
plants  having,  as  it  were,  a 
Pig.  4. 


reserve  of  these  useful  c 
gans,  to  be  called  into  1 


if  required,  and  in  trees  they  are  carefully 


protected  from  cold  in  winter  by  scales,  wool, 
or  en  ID- 

"  W  ben  the  plant  has  gained  size  and  strength, 
it  is  eiiabled  to  produce  a  new  organ  yet  more 
delicate  and  complex  than  the  leaf  j  this  is 
thejlofver  or  blottom.  A  perfect  fiower  in  its 
natural  state  consists  of  a  green  cup  or  calyx, 
the  leaves  of  which,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
are  called  tepal* ;  the  coroUa,  the  coloured 
leaves  of  which  are  called  chivet  or  petah  ; 
stamens,  and  pistih.  The  beauty  of  the  flower 
;  mainlydependsontbe  perfection  of  the  corolla; 
the  production  of  seed  depends  exclusively  on 
the  presence  of  stamens  and  pistils.  The  art 
of  the  florist  consists  in  increasing  the  number, 
size,  regularity,  and  bright  tints  of  the  petals. 

"  In  the  rose  (flg.  5)  the  calyx  consists 
of  five  tepalt,  which  remain  attached  to  tbe 
plant  afler  the  pe- 
tals have  fallen 
off;  the  prim- 
rose has  a  cdyx 
of  one  leaf,  di- 
vided into  fire 
ugmmtt(tig.6)i 
the  tulip  has  no 
calyx.  Fig.  6. 

"  The  corolla  of  the  poppy 
pelaU(fig.7)i  that  of  the  primrose  has  but  one, 
which  is  divided  into  five  legmentt  (fig.  8) 
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and  Bome  plants  have  no  corolla,  but  these  are 
rarely  cultivated  by  gardeners. 

"A  Mamffn  consists  of  three  parts;  the^^- 
mmt,  which  is  a  thread  of  tubes  for  conveying 
nourishment  to  the   other   parts ;    the 
aiither,  a  case  usuaLy  of  twocells,  which,     .  '/^ 
when  ripe,  burst  and  shed  a  quantity       T 
of  fine  powder,  called  pollen  or  farina        \^ 
(flg.  9).    The  honeysuckle  contains  five  pig^  g, 
such   stamens  ;  the  poppy  a  countless 
number. 

"  The  place  of  the  pittil,  or,  if  there  T 
be  more  than  one,  of  thejmft^ia  in  the  I 
very  centre  of  the  flower.  Its  summit  ji 
is  called  the  stigma,  and  its  lower  part  j] 
the  germen,  and  these  are  generally 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  third  '^' 
part,  called  the  style.  In  the  primrose 
tbe  stigma  is  globular  (Gg.  10)  and  the 
style  long  ;  in  tbe  poppy  the  stigma  is 
radiated,  and  there  is  no  style  (fig.  11). 
The  germen  eontains  the  rudiments  of 
the  seed,  and  when  enUrged  is  usnollv  '*  '^- 
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called  the  seed-vestel  or  fruit.  No  flower 
can  produce  perfect  fruit  unless  some  portion 
of  pollen  fall  on  the  stigma  ;  few  double 
flowers,  therefore,  that  is  to  say,  flowers  in 
which  the  stamens  and  pistils  have  been 
changed  by  excessive  cultivation  into  petals, 
produce  seeds.  In  the  case  of  dahlias,  China- 
asters,  &c.,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  law  ;  but  it  is  only  an  apparent  one  ; 
for  what  is  called  a  single  dahlia,  or  a  single 
China-aster,  is  not  in  reality  one  flower,  but  an 
assemblage  of  small  flowers  or  Jhret$,  of  which 
the  yellow  central  ones  are  furnished  with 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  spreading,  petal- 
like ones  are  furnished  with  pistils  only. 
Consequently,  when  the  central  florets  are 
changed  into  spreading  florets,  they  still  con- 
tinue to  have  pistils,  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing seeds,  provided  that  pollen,  either 
from  the  same  flower,  or  from  another  flower 
of  the  same  kind,  falls  on  them.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  double  stock  or  wallflower,  both 
stamens  and  pistils  are  wanting ;  these  flowers, 
therefore,  are  always  barren." — ^Pp.  144 — 154. 
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Mr.  Gardner,  in  his  entertaining  book  of 
Travels  in  BrcLzily  thus  describes  the  nature 
of  the  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pernambuco. 

"  About  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Pernambuco,  there  is  a  small  German  Colony 
called  Catuc4  ....  Being  desirous  of  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  this  place,  I  started 
early  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  accompanied  by  Mr.  White,  a 
young  gentleman  whom  I  had  previously 
met  on  the  Organ  Mountains.  Our  route 
for  about  two  hours  was  through  a  flat 
country,  principally  planted  with  Mandiocca, 
although  a  great  part  of  it  was  still  uncleared, 
only  the  large  trees  having  been  cut  down : 
a  few  of  those  remaining  rose  high  above 
their  fellows  of  the  wood,  and  agreeably  di- 
versified the  landscape.  Aher  passing  through 
this  cultivated  country,  and  ascending  a  slight 
eminence,  we  entered  the  virgin  forest  Pre- 
viously the  road  had  been  of  a  sandy  nature, 
but  now  we  found  it  to  consist  of  hard  red 
clay.  Many  of  the  trees  were  very  lofty, 
although  they  do  not  commonly  attain  the 
stature  of  those  in  the  Province  of  Rio,  nor 
have  their  trunks  the  same  circumference. 


*  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  principally 
through  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  the  Grold  and 
Diamond  Districtfl,  during  the  years  1836 — 1841,  by 
Oeor?e  Gardner,  P.L.S.,  Superintendeut  of  the  Koyal 
Hotanic  Garden  of  Cejion  London:  Reeves.  [Se- 
cond Notice.] 


Among  the  shrubs  that  grew  below  them,  I 
observed  a  few  MeUutamacetBy  Myrta4X4g^  and 
Rubiaceo!,  Here  everything  betokened  a  drit- r 
atmosphere,  and  a  more  arid  soil  than  at  Rio. 
There  were  no  Fenu^  Begonias^  Pipert,  or 
Orchidareatu   plants.      On  the  sterna    and 
branches  of  the  lai^er  trees  a  few  Brome- 
liace€e  and  Aroideo!  were  alone  to  be  seen. 
After  riding  for  about  an  hour  through  this 
forest,  we  reached  the  cleared  valley  contain- 
ing the  cottages  of  the  colonists,  seyeral  of 
which  we  passed  before  reaching  the  one  in 
which  we  remained.   These  cottages  are  gene- 
rally of  small  size,  although  much  superior  in 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  arrangement  to 
those  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  Brazil  ian& 
My  friend  being  desirous  of  having  a  few 
days  shooting  in  the  woods  with  one  of  the 
Germans,  I  determined  to  accompany  them, 
in  the  hope  of  making  some  additions  to  my 
Botanical  stores.     We  set  off  eariy,  entering 
the  wood  about  a  mile  from  the  cottage.   Here, 
as  in  similar  situations  near  the  town,  I  ob- 
served a  great  deficiency  of  herbaceous  vege- 
tation, and  in  a  walk  of  about  two  hours  only 
collected  a  few  Ferns.     In  passing  through 
this  wood,  we  saw  an  enormously  large  tree^ 
a  species  of  Lecytkis;  the  ground  beneath  it 
was  covered  with  its  curious  pot-like  capsules 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  their  resem- 
blance to  a  pot  being  much  increased  by  the 
large  lid  which  falls  off  from  the  top  of  each 
when  the  seeds  within  are  ripe.     Most  of 
those  we  saw  were  empty,  the  nuts  having 
been  taken  out  by  the  monkeys,  who  are  very 
fond  of  them.     Leaving  this  wood,  we  sud- 
denly came  upon  another  cleared  valley,  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  several  cottages  ;  this,  we 
were  told,  had  been  the  first  site  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  as  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to 
cut  any  more  wood  in  that  direction,  they 
moved   their   quarters   to  the   place    before 
mentioned.    Near  these  dismantled  dwellings 
we  found  abundance  of  pine-apples,  and  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  some  which  were  ripe, 
sheltering  ourselves  from  the  sun  under  the 
shade  of  an  out-house  which  had  formerly 
served   as   a   place    for   the   preparation    of 
Farinha  from  the  Mandiocca  root.    Near  this 
place  I  found  two   beautiful  trees,    one   of 
them  a  species  of   Vochysia,  covered   with 
long  spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  the 
other  the  splendid  Moronobea  coccineoj  liter- 
ally covered  with  its  globular  crimson  blos- 
soms.    In  returning  I  collected  specimens  of 
a    yellow-flowered  PaUeoureay  called    Mata 
Rato,  not,  however,  the  same  plant  which  is 
known  at  Rio  by  the  name  of  Erva  do  Rato. 
It  proves,    notwithstanding,   that  poisonous 
qujilities  are  attributed  to  different  plants  of 
the    8imi(!    j^eniiJ*    in    different    parts    of   tl.e 
country." — ^' 
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Near  the  village  of  Propi^  on  the  south  of 
the  Rio  de  Francisco,  and  seven  leagues  from 
Penddo, 

"  The  most  striking  ohjects  of  vegetation 
which  I  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
were  many  trees  of  considerable  size,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Leguminos^By  bearing 
large  spikes  of  light  purple  flowers;  abund- 
ance of  a  curious  kind  of  Cactus,  reaching  to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  the 
great  fleshy  and  naked  arms  of  which  stand 
out  like  the  branches  of  an  enormous  chande- 
lier. A  most  striking  difference  was  to  be 
observed  between  the  verdure  of  that  part  of 
the  country  which,  for  upwards  of  four  months, 
had  been  under  water,  and  the  more  elevated 
parts,  on  which  no  rain  had  fallen  for  nearly 
six  months.  The  latter  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deciduous  woods  of  Europe  in 
winter,  than  such  as  grow  within  the  tropics 
are  generally  supposed  to  present.  It  was 
only  here  and  there,  that  a  tree  was  to  be 
seen  covered  with  leaves,  all  the  others  hav- 
ing lost  their  foliage,  owing  to  the  excessive 
and  long  continued  drought"— Pp.  119,  120. 

At  Traipiiy  seven  leagues  further,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river, 

'*  The  effect  of  the  drought  on  the  vege- 
tation was  still  greater  than  further  down ; 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  like  a 
forest  was  to  be  seen,  both  the  hills  and  val- 
leys being  thinly  covered  with  small  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  all,  with  a  few  solitary  excep- 
tions, denuded  of  their  foliage.  On  the  surface 
of  the  ground  itself  there  waa  no  herbaceous 
vegetation,  the  red  coloured  soil  alone  being 
seen  through  the  withered  bushes.  Here  and 
there  along  the  banks  a  few  houses  exist,  but 
none  were  to  be  observed  inland.  The  only 
objects  that  relieved  the  eye  in  this  desert- 
like region,  were  the  green  bushes  which  grew 
along  the  inundated  banks,  and  the  grotesque 
Oacti  abounding  in  dxg^  rocky  places.  These 
latter  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects  that 
meet  the  eye  of  a  voyager;  some  of  their 
trunks  are  of  immense  thickness,  and  their 
branching  tops  reach  to  a  great  height  above 
tbe  surrounding  vegetation.  These  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  remarkable  looking  plants  of 
the  many  which  clothe  the  surface  of  our 
globe,  their  huge  fleshy  branches  seeming 
more  the  work  of  art  than  of  nature.  .  It  is 
only  plants  such  as  these,  that  are  able  to  re- 
tain their  verdure  during  the  long  droughts 
to  which  the  country  here  is  subjected.  On 
the  rocky  places  where  these  grow,  there  are 
also  many  Bromeliacecnu  plants,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  rain,  not  only  grow  luxu- 
riantly, but  produce  their  large  red  clusters 
of  flowers  in  the  greatest  perfection.     The 


rocks  on  which  these  plants  vegetate  are  of 
gneiss,  in  thin  layers  of  a  dark  colour,  full  of 
small  garnets,  and  cropping  out  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle  towards  the  south.  We  remained 
for  the  night  at  Traipu,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
next  morning  resumed  our  voyage,  but  as  the 
wind  was  very  high,  we  could  make  no  way 
against  the  current ;  at  about  half  a  league 
from  the  place  of  our  departure  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  for  some  hours  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  This  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  landing,  when  I  made  a  few 
additions  to  my  collections.  Among  these 
was  a  species  of  Azolla,  which  existed  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  in  a  flat  muddy  place 
that  was  slightly  flooded.  Here  also  I  met 
with  some  of  the  largest  Cizcti  I  have  ever 
seen ;  one  in  particular  was  of  enormous  size, 
the  stem  measuring  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
drcnmferenoe,  and  unbranched  to  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet ;  its  entire  height  could  not 
be  less  than  between  thirty  and  forty  feet. 
This  and  other  large  kinds  of  Cactus  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
country  Sheeke-sheeke,  and  their  fleshy  stems 
and  branches,  after  being  stript  of  their  bark 
and  ppines,  are  roasted  and  eaten  in  times  of 
scarcity ;  under  similar  circumstances  they 
are  given  raw  to  cattle.  On  the  following 
morning,  before  breakfast,  I  took  a  walk  to  a 
high  ridge  of  gneiss  rocks,  which  is  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  river,  and  found  a  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  Cacti.  One  of  these 
was  a  great  Melocactus  much  larger  than  the 
one  which  is  so  common  near  Pernambucc  ; 
it  grows  in  fissures  of  the  rock  where  scarcely 
any  soil  exists,  and  its  tough  roots  penetrate 
to  such  a  depth,  that  they  can  with  difficulty 
be  withdrawn ;  living  specimens  of  this 
{Melocactus  Hooherianus,  Gardn.)  which  I 
sent  home,  now  exist  in  the  collections  at 
Kew  and  Glasgow."— Pp.  123 — 125. 

Alagoas  was  afterwards  visited. 

*'  During  my  rambles  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I  found  several  species  of  plants  which 
I  had  not  previously  met  with.  In  a  small 
stream  of  beautifully  clear  water  the  curious 
Cabamba  aquatica,  Aubl.  grows  abundantly, 
which  to  the  Botanist  is  a  most  interesting 
plant,  08,  both  in  habit  and  structure,  it  forms  a 
transition  link  between  the  Ranunculus  family 
and  that  of  the  water  lilies.  In  the  same 
stream  I  likewise  collected  specimens  of  a 
MarsUceay  a  pale  blue  flowered  Pontederia, 
and  a  large  white  flowered  Nympk€Ba  different 
from  that  which  grows  in  the  lake  at  Olinda. 
In  brackish  water  a  little  above  Maceio,  a 
Potamogeton  grows  in  vast  quantities,  which, 
on  comparison,  does  not  seem  to  differ  from 
the  British  P.  pectinatus.  We  returned  to 
Mnceio  by  daylight,  and  I  observed  that  the 
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shores  abound  with  Mangroves,  prindpallj 
Rhizophara  Mangley  which  reaches  here  to  a 
much  greater  size  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen 
it,  some  of  the  trees  being  at  least  thirty  feet 
high,  with  stems  proportionately  thick;  it 
presents  a  curious  appearance,  the  large  roots 
supporting  the  stems  at  the  height  of  several 
feet  above  the  water,  and  curving  outwards 
and  downwards ;  if  the  real  top  were  not  seen, 
we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  tree  had  been 
reversed ;  the  long  pendent  radicles  of  the 
seeds  are  also  remarkable,  as  they  are  thrown 
down  to  the  ground  while  the  fruit  is  yet 
attached  to  the  parent  plant.  The  wood  ot 
this  tree  is  very  much  used  as  fuel,  it  burns 
extremely  well  in  the  green  state  ;  at  Maran- 
ham  Uttle  else  is  used  for  this  purpose*** — Pp. 
145,  146. 

"  A  little  beyond  Ic6  the  road  becomes  very 
rough,  frequently  ascending  and  again  descend- 
ing over  rocky  paths,  on  which  account  it  is 
no  longer  serviceable  for  the  transit  of  wag- 
gons, all  farther  traffic  into  the  interior  being 
now  effected  either  on  horseback,  or,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  upon  oxen.  The  diversity  of  hill 
and  dale  renders  this  part  of  the  journey  less 
mountainous,  and  although  the  herbaceous 
vegetation  was  much  destroyed  by  the  heat, 
the  greater  part  of  the  trees,  which  are  both 
large  and  more  numerous,  still  retained  their 
leaves  ;  the  most  abundant  tree  that  I  ob- 
served was  called  by  the  inhabitants  Aroeira ; 
it  is  a  species  of  SchinuSy  perhaps  S,  Aroeira^ 
St  Hil.  and  reaches  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet ;  as  the  stem  grows  very  straight  it 
is  much  used  in  house-building  ;  at  this  time 
it  was  destitute  of  leaves,  but  from  the  ends 
of  its  branches  were  suspended  clusters  of 
small  fruit  of  a  dark  colour,  giving  it  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  European  alder 
when  covered  with  its  dark-brown  catkins.  The 
other  trees  consist  chiefly  of  large  Acacitu 
and  MimostUy  Bignonias  of  considerable  size 
covered  with  yellow  and  rose  coloured  flowers, 
a  TriplarUy  and,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  a 
large  Jacaranday  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  which  were  densely  covered  with  great 
panicles  of  beautiful  large  blue  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  no  less  splendid  Ohxinia 
speciosa;  among  these  sometimes  appear  a 
few  solitary  Carnahuba  palms,  but  in  hollow 
sheltered  places  they  often  occur  in  groups  ; 
large  Cacti  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  passed 
over  some  elevated  open  shrubby  tracts 
abounding  in  a  species  of  Krameria.  The 
Villa  de  Lavra  de  Mangabeira  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Salgado^  and  contains 
about  eighty  or  a  hundred  houses,  all  small, 
and  many  of  them  falling  to  decay  ....  Here  I 
found,  growing  in  vast  quantities  on  the  sandy 
margins  of  the  river,  a  species  of  OrangeUy 
which  is  a  powerful  bitter,  used  by  the  natives 


as  an  infusion  in  dyspeptic  cases  in  the  same 
nuuiner  as  camomile,  which,  indeed,  it  much 
resembles,  and  to  which  they  give  the  same 
name  (macella).  We  left  Lavra  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  on  which  we  arrived, 
and  halted  for  the  night  at  a  smaU  house  near 
the  river.  In  the  evening  I  took  a  walk  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  met  with  nothing  new 
except  a  species  of  Mikania  clinging  among 
the  branches  of  a  Mimosa  ;  and  a  few  shells 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Between  this  place 
and  Lavra,  the  course  of  the  river  is  very 
tortuous,  and  being  now  very  nearly  dried  up, 
I  observed  that  the  inhabitants  had  planted 
melons,  water-melons,  gourds,  &c.  in  it; 
bananas  were  now  beginning  to  be  cultivated, 
and  almost  every  house  had  its  own  little  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  plantation.  Every  where 
Argemane  Mexicanay  the  Cardo  Santo  of  the 
Brazilians,  grows  in  great  plenty,  the  large 
yellow  poppy-like  flowers  being  very  beauti- 
ful ;  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  to- 
gether with  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
the  ripe  seeds  infused,  is  used  as  a  draught  in 
jaundice."— Pp.  173—176. 

'*  The  greater  portion  of  the  wooded  dis- 
tricts around  Crato  consists  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  forming  what  are  called  Catingas, 
but  in  low  moist  localities,  and  along  the  base 
of  the  Serra,  a  great  many  of  the  trees  are 
evergreen ;  one  of  the  most  common  denizens 
of  the  Catingas  is  the  Magonia  glabratOy  St 
HiL,  which  is  here  truly  gregarious,  cover- 
ing large  tracts  for.  miles  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  everything  else  ;  in  general  it  is  a  tree 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  but  at  full 
growth  it  often  attains  a  much  greater  stature. 
Like  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Catingas,  its  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves, 
they  are  in  large  panicles,  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  of  very  sweet  scent ;  it  is  called 
Tingi  by  the  natives,  who  apply  it  to  many 
useful  purposes ;  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of 
the  root  is  employed  to  poison  fish,  and  that 
of  the  stem  to  cure  ol^  ulcers.  The  fruit  is 
a  large  dry  triangular  capsule  filled  with 
broad  flat  seeds,  from  the  kernels  of  which  a 
kind  of  soap  is  manufactured ;  the  manner  in 
whichtheymakeitisthis:  After  having  taken 
off  the  brown  membrane  which  covers  the 
seeds,  they  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water  to 
steep  for  some  time,  when  the  cotyledons 
begin  to  swell  and  soften,  the  thin  skin  which 
still  covers  them  is  easily  taken  off,  and  they 
are  then  put  into  a  pot  along  with  a  small 
portion  of  tallow ;  by  boiling  and  stirring 
them  they  soon  form  a  homogeneous  mass^ 
which,  when  cool,  is  said  to  answer  very-  well 
for  washing  clothes.  Another  tree  which 
grows  in  similar  situations,  is  a  species  of 
Caryocavy  that  presents  a  fine  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  large  corymbs  of  yellow 
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flowers ;  the  fruit,  which  was  not  ripe  during 
my  stay,  is  said  to  be  excellent  when  cooked, 
and  its  hard  wood  is  of  great  use  as  timber  in 
the  construction  of  mills.     The  Yisgeira,  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  Timbahuba,  are 
also  two  large  trees  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  Mimosa  tribe^  producing 
lai^e  round  heads  of  yellowish  flowers,  and  a 
broad  legume  curved  round  so  as  to  resemble 
a  horse  shoe.     A  kind  of  small  deer  that  much 
frequents  the  woods  is  very  fond  of  this  fruit, 
and  is  often  watched  for  at  night  at  the  season 
when  the  fruit  falls,  being  discovered  by  the 
rattling  noise  which  the  seeds  make  within 
the  pod  when  trodden  upon.     The  Jatobd,  a 
species  of  HymeMBCL,  is  another  large  tree  of 
common  occurrence,  as  also  the  Angelim,  a 
large  and  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  Art' 
dira;  two  Bignonias  of  considerable  size  are 
also  common  in  the  distant  woods,  one  with 
purple,  the  other  with  yellowish  flowers,  but 
owing  to  tlie  durability  and  hardness  of  their 
timber,  which  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
natives  for  the  construction  of  mills  and  carts, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  attain  any  great  size 
near  the  town  of  Crato.     Besides  these  there 
are  many  other  trees  of  smaller  size,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Fao  de  Jangada 
(Apeiba  Tibourbau)^  and  one  of  frequent  oc- 
currence,   and    conspicuous    from  its  large 
prickly  capsules ;  on  the  coast  its  wood  affords 
the  material  for  the  raft-boats  before  described, 
8o  commonly  in  use  there.     A  species  of 
ByrtonemOy  a  CaUisthene^  a  Oomphia^  and  a 
ViteXf  are  all  remarkably  beautiful  when  in 
blossom.    When  planks  are  required  in  most, 
indeed  I  may  say  in  all  parts  of  the  SertSo, 
there  is  a  sad  waste  of  timber,  for  to  obtain 
one  an  entire  tree  is  chopped  on  both  sides 
until  it  is  reduced  to  the  exact  size  required. 
A  number  of  wild  fruits  are  found  in  the 
Catingas  ;  among  these  are  the  mangaba  al- 
ready spoken  of  as  very  common  about  Fer- 
nambnco,  the  Guava,  the  Ara9a,  and  also,  but 
only  on  the  top  of  the  Serra,  a  nearly  allied 
species  called  Marangaba;  it  is  the  Pddium 
pigmeum  of  Arrudo,  a  shrub  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  gooseberry,  and  is  greatly  sought  after 
on  account  of  its  delicious  flavour,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  strawberry.     The  woods 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
produce  a  fruit  called  Pusa,  which  belongs 
to  a  new   species  of  MoutHria  (M*  Putd^ 
Gardn.),  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum, 
of  a  black  colour,  and  resembles  very  much 
in  taste  the  fruit  of  the  Jaboticaba  (Eugenia 
caulifloray  DC.)  of  the  south  of  Brazil ;  when 
in  season  it  is  brought  to  the  town  and  car- 
ried through   the  streets  for  sale,   by  the 
Indians.     The  Cashew  is  also  very  common, 
but  the  eatable  portion  of  the  fruit  is  smaller 


and  not  so  well  tasted  a^  that  which  grows 
along  the  coast."— -Pp.  191—193. 

*<  The  country  between  Parnagua  and  Saco 
do  Tanque  is  comparatively  level ;  and  al- 
though Uie  general  vegetation  has  very  much 
the  same  character  as  that  of  other  Catinga 
districts,  many  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  were 
quite  new  to  me.  At  this  season  very  few 
were  in  flower  ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  very  large  tree  to  which  the  name  of 
Sicupira  is  given  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  I  afterwards  found  extending  far  into 
the  province  of  Goyaz;  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  LeguminostB,  and  has  only  very 
recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Bentbam, 
under  the  name  of  Cammilobium  polygaltB" 
florum:  it  is  easily  recognised  at  a  gpreat 
distance  by  its  numerous  large  panicles  of 
lilac  flowers.  An  essential  oil  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  fruit,  is  much  used  by  the 
inhabitants  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  the  tooth- 
ache. A  very  large  silk  cotton-tree  (Bombax), 
entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  was  also  common, 
but  on  one  of  them  I  found  a  few  blossoms, 
which  were  of  enormous  size,  measuring  when 
fully  expanded  about  a  foot  and  a  half  across; 
the  petfds  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with- 
out, but  white  within.  Near  a  Fazenda  called 
Riacho  d'Area,  where  we  stopped  a  day,  grow 
a  number  of  large  palm  trees,  on  the  stems 
of  which  I  found  a  large  fleshy-stemmed 
orchideous  plant,  a  species  of  Cyrtopodium^ 
which  produced  flowering  stems  about  four 
feet  high,  terminating  in  a  large  panicle  of 
flowers,  with  brown  blotches  on  an  orange 
ground,  and  smelling  sweetly  like  wallflower. 
In  marshy  bushy  places  on  this  journey  I 
saw  many  plants  of  the  VanUla  planifolia^ 
seldom  bearing  flowers,  and  more  rarely  pro- 
ducing fruit.  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  that  this  is  the  species  from  which 
the  true  Vanilla  of  commerce  is  procured. 
In  Mexico  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which  it  yields  abundantly  ; 
while  the  plants  which  have  been  introduced 
into  .the  East  Indies,  and  the  hothouses  of 
Europe,  though  they  have  frequently  pro- 
duced flowers,  have  very  seldom  perfected 
their  fruit.  Dr.  Morren  of  Li^ge  was  the 
flrst  to  study  attentively  the  natural  history 
of  this  plant,  and  to  prove  experimentally  that 
the  fruit  of  the  Vanilla  may  be  as  freely  pro- 
duced in  our  hothouses  as  it  is  in  Mexico. 
He  has  discovered  that  from  some  peculiarities 
in  the  reproductive  organs  of  this  plant, 
artificial  fecundation  is  required.  In  the  year 
1836,  a  plant  in  one  of  the  hothouses  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Li%e  produced  fifty-four 
flowers,  which  having  been  artificially  fecun- 
dated, exhibited  the  same  number  of  pods, 
quite  equal  to  those  imported  from  Mexico  ; 
and  in  1837,  a  fresh  crop  of  about  a  hundred 
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pods  was  obtained  npon  another  plant  bj  the 
same  method.  He  attributes  the  fecundation 
of  the  plant  in  Mexico,  to  the  action  of  some 
insect  which  frequents  the  flower  ;  and  hence 
accounts  for  the  non-production  of  fruit  in 
those  plants  which  have  been  removed  to 
other  countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  plant  is  as  perfectly  indigenous  to 
Brazil,  as  it  is  to  Mexico ;  but  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  its  fruit  is  there  seldom  matured. 
Is  this  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
the  means  by  which  nature  is  supposed  to 
effect  fecundation  in  Mexico  ?  This  is  a  sub- 
ject, which,  as  Professor  Morren  justly  ob- 
serves, well  deserves  attention  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  since  his  experiments  go  to 
prove,  that  in  all  intertropical  countries,  vanilla 
might  be  cultivated,  and  a  great  abundance  of 
fruit  obtained."— Pp.  295—297. 

The  Fazendade  Saco  do  Tanque  is  situated 
on  the  boundary  between  the  province  of 
Piauhy,  and  the  south-western  portion  of  that 
of  Pemambuco;  in  this  district  is  an  elevated 
table  land,  called  Serra  da  Batalha,  covered 
with  an  ever-verdant  vegetation.  At  the  foot 
of  this  Serra,  and  on  the  ascent  itself,  Mr. 
Gardner  made  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
plants  since  leaving  Oeiras. 

''  In  moist  sandy  places  at  its  foot  grow 
some  of  these  beautiful  large-flowered  small- 
leaved  MelastomacetBf  which  are  so  abundant 
in  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  ;  while  on 
the  more  elevated  sandy  tracts  I  found  im- 
mense quantities  of  a  kind  of  nutmeg  (^^fyris' 
tica)y  which  does  not  grow  more  than  three 
feet  high.  The  trees  on  the  Chapada  itself, 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  Cashew,  Piki,  Jatoba, 
Mangaba,  Sicupira,  Oomphia  kexaspefinay 
and  an  arboreous  Bignonia ;  but  intermingled 
with  these,  there  were  many  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  I  had  not  before  met  with. 
After  crossing  the  Chapada,  which  is  three 
leagues  in  breadth,  the  descent  is  very  gradual, 
and  ultimately  merges  into  a  marshy  plain 
abounding  in  Buriti  palms.  The  whole 
country  here  bore  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  we  had  left  behind  us,  the  vegeta-  I 
tion  being  fresh  and  verdant,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  eye,  after  having  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  leafless  trees,  and  a  bare 
soil  of  red  clay.  The  woods  were  all  ever- 
green, and  between  the  clusters  of  the  noble 
Buriti  palms  and  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
country,  there  were  large  open  marshy  Cam- 
pos covered  with  grass,  and  other  herbace- 
ous vegetation  common  to  marshy  tracts  .  .  . 
I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  few  short 
rambles  which  I  took  in  the  neighbourlK>od, 
as  I  met  with  several  remarkable  plants,  quite 
different  from  any  I  had  before  seen ;  among 
these  were  an  Kryngiumy  a  Jumtea,  which 


formed  a  small  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  a 
tree-fern,  the  only  one  I  had  seen  since  I  left 
Crato,  and  a  few  curious  Eriocaulons  from 
the  marshes." — ^Pp.  299,  300. 

Near  where  the  Rio  Preto  divides  the  pro- 
vince of  Pemambuco  from  that  of  Goyaz, 
*'  the  moister  sandy  places  afforded  me  seve- 
ral of  those  curious  JSriocatdons,  of  which  so 
many  exist  in  my  collections  ;  one  of  these, 
which  I  found  shortly  before  we  reached  the 
river,  was  a  large  branched  species  about 
five  feet  in  height;  these  remarkable  forms 
I  afterwards  met  with  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Diamond  District,  which  is  the  great  cen- 
tre of  the  Eriocaulons,  as  it  is  of  the  VelloztOM 
or  tree-lily  tribe  ....  In  a  marsh  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  I  collected  specimens  of 
an  Isoet&fj  which  does  not  appear  to  diflfer 
from  the  one  which  grows  in  Great  Britain, 
(Isoetes  lacustrigy  Linn.)  The  sight  of  this 
plant  recalled  pleasing  recollections  of  long 
past  times,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  in- 
dulging in  a  lengthened  train  of  reflections, 
which  ended  by  comparing  it  with  myself — 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  associated  with 
still  stranger  companions." — Pp.  310,  311. 

'*  I  made  many  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Aldea  do  Duro,  and  notwith- 
standing it  was  then  the  end  of  the  dry 
season,  I  found  it  an  excellent  field  for  my 
researches.  The  sandy  marshes  yielded  me 
many  curious  Eriocanlonit,  and  beautiful 
Mel(i$tomcLce€B ;  while  the  upland  Campos 
produced  several  species  of  Diplusodoti,  many 
Composii/B,  Z/ahiatce,  &c. ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon, as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Campos,  were  a  small  Bignonia 
growing  in  tufts,  and  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
bearing  numerous  large  lemon -coloured  trum- 
pet-shaped flowers,  an  Ipornaa  similar  in 
habit,  and  about  the  same  size,  producing 
large  violet-coloured  blossoms,  (Tpom/ea  kir- 
sutimma,  Gardn.)  and  two  erect  kinds  of 
Echite$ ;  in  dry  rocky  places  Amarf/I/rx 
Solandrcpflora,  Lindl.  was  very  common,  pro- 
ducinj?  abundantly  its  large  yellow  flowers.** 
P.  321. 

Near  the  Villa  de  Natividade  is  a  lofty 
Serra,  or  mountain  range. 

**  I  found  the  western  side  of  the  Serra  to 
be  bounded  by  a  thick  bed  of  very  compact 
greyish  coloured  limestone,  which  beyond  the 
northern  point  of  the  Serra,  for  some  leagues, 
forms  large  isolated  hills,  covered  with  w^ood. 
The  central  part  of  the  chain  is  granite,  be- 
tween which,  and  the  limestone  formation, 
the  rocks  are  schistose.  My  botanical  harvest 
was  a  veiy  rich  one,  so  much  so,  that  I  was 
induced  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  to 
ascend  the  mountain  again.     I  collected,  in 
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particular,  many  curious  and  beautiful  little 
ferns,  all  new  species,  and  several  beautiful 
Veliozias ;  these  plants  are  peculiar  to  Brazil, 
and  as  I  have  so  often  spoken  of  them,  I  shall 
here  describe  their  appearance :  they  belong 
to  the  Endogenotis  or  Monocotyledonous  divi- 
sion of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  were 
named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Joaquim  Vellozo  de 
Miranda,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  who  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  the 
botany  of  his  country.  They  are  most  com- 
monly found  on  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
but  principally  in  the  gold  and  diamond 
districts,  growing  in  open  grassy  places,  and 
often  covering  large  tracts;  they  vary  in 
height  from  a  few  inches  to  twelve  feet,  their 
stems  are  very  dry  and  fibrous,  and  seem  to  be 
made  up  of  a  great  mass  of  long  slender  roots 
loosely  hung  together ;  and  not  unfrequently 
they  contain  a  resinous  matter,  which  causes 
them  to  be  sought  after  in  the  woodless  re- 
gions of  the  diamond  district  for  fuel.  Some- 
times these  stems  are  not  less  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  they  are  very  much  branched,  and 
are  entirely  leafless,  except  the  last  divisions 
of  the  branches,  which  are  clothed  with  long, 
narrow,  aloe-like  leaves,  not  however,  fleshy; 
from  the  centre  of  these  spring  the  flowers, 
which  are  generally  solitary,  although  some 
of  the  smaller  species  have  as  many  as  six 
arising  from  the  end  of  each  branch.  In  the 
large  kinds,  the  flowers  are  about  six  inches 
long,  either  of  a  pure  white,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  a  beautiful  purple  colour ;  in  shape, 
they  are  not  unlike  the  large  white  lily  of  our 
gardens,  and  hence  their  name  of  tree-lilies. 
These  plants  are  called  by  the  Brazilians, 
Canela  d'Emd  (literally  Emu  shanks)  from 
their  bare  stems  resembling  the  legs  of  that 
bird.  These  beautiful  plants  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  hothouses  of  England,  from 
seeds  sent  home  by  me,  and  as  they  are  of  a 
very  slow  growth,  and  apparently  difficult  of 
cultivation,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
they  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  ex- 
hibit the  beauty  of  their  wild  progenitors." — 
Pp.  343,  344. 

'*  One  dark  night,  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  while  passing  along  the  streets  of 
the  Villa  de  Natividade,  I  observed  some  boys 
amusing  themselves  with  some  luminous  ob- 
ject, which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
large  fire-fly ;  but  on  making  inquiry  I  found 
it  to  be  a  beautiful  phosphorescent  fungus, 
belonging  to  the  genus  AgaricuSy  and  was 
told  that  it  grew  abundantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  the  decaying  leaves  of  a  dwarf 
palm.  Next  day  I  obtained  a  great  many 
specimens,  and  found  them  to  vary  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  acros*?.  The  whole 
plant  gives  out  at  niglit  a  bright  phospho- 


rescent light,  of  a  pale  greenish  hue,  similar 
to  that  emitted  by  the  larger  fire-flies,  or  by 
those  curious  soft- bodied  marine  animals,  the 
PyrosomcB;  from  this  circumstance,  and  from 
growing  on  a  pnlm,  it  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants *  Flor  do  Coco ;'  the  light  given  out  by 
a  few  of  these  fungi,  in  a  dark  room,  was 
sufficient  to  read  by.  It  proved  to  be  quite 
a  new  species,  and  since  my  return  from 
Brazil,  has  been  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Berkeley  under  the  name  of  Agaricus  Oard- 
neri,  from  preserved  specimens  which  I 
brought  home.  I  had  already  named  it  A, 
phospkarescensy  not  being  aware  at  the  time 
I  discovered  it,  that  any  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  exhibited  a  similar  phenomenon ; 
such,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  Agaricus 
olearivs  of  De  Candolle;  and  Mr.Drummondof 
the  Swan  River  colony,  in  Australia,  has  given 
an  account  of  a  very  large  phosphorescent  spe- 
cies, occasionally  found  there." — Pp.346,  347- 

The  fields  about  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de 
Palma  were  gay  with  a  fine  terrestrial  orchid- 
eous  plant,  an  Epistephium,  about  two  feet 
high,  bearing  a  spike  of  large  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

"  The  country  around  Arrayas  affords 
many  prospects  as  highly  picturesque  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer  as 
to  that  of  the  naturalist ;  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  offers  a  double  charm,  owing  to  the 
great  variety  in  the  objects  which  such  diver- 
sity of  soil  and  situation  present  for  his 
investigations.  My  excursions  in  various 
directions  yielded  me  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred species  of  plants,  all  different  from  any 
I  had  elsewhere  collected.  The  dry  upland 
Campos  afforded  numerous  grasses,  which  are 
nearly  all  coarse  and  rank,  and  not  well  suited 
for  pasturage ;  these  grasses  do  not  form  a 
close  turf,  as  in  Europe,  but  grow  in  scattered 
tufts,  leaving  greater  intervals  of  bare  soil 
than  the  amount  of  surface  actually  covered 
by  them  ;  this,  however,  is  not  apparent  at 
first  sights  for  the  culm  is  generally  long,  and 
when  ripe,  and  seen  from  a  distance,  the 
Campos  appear  as  if  covered  with  wheat  or 
oats.  Many  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful 
herbaceous  plants  are  found  growing  among 
the  grasses ;  of  the  former  JDiplusodon  and 
KielmeyerOy  are  the  most  ornamental ;  one  of 
the  latter,  {Kielmeyera  rosea.  Mart.)  grows 
in  bushes  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
produces  numerous  large  rose-coloured  flowers, 
from  which  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Rosa 
do  Campo.  Of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  these 
tracts,  the  most  beautiful  are  those  belonging 
to  the  Gentian  tribe.  A  species  of  Lisianthiu 
produces  large  blue  bell-shaped  blossoms,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Digitalis  in  shape ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  fields 
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are  gaily  adorned  with  two  elegant  species  of 
CaUopisma ;  one  of  these  is  more  abundant 
than  the  other,  and  being  intensely  bitter,  is 
used  medicinally  as  gentian  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Goyaz,  who  collect  it  when  in  full  flower, 
dried  bundles  of  it  being  seen  hanging  up  in 
almost  every  house  ;  it  is  used,  in  infusion,  in 
dyspepsia^  and  also  to  strengthen  those  who  are 
recovering  from  fever.  The  trees  of  the  up- 
land Campos  are  mostly  small,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  beautiful  Sicupira  (  Cammilobium 
polygaUBfiorum\  QtuUea  grandijtora^  and  Q. 
pamifiorci^  a  Vochysia^  ScUvertia  convai- 
lariodora,  a  PanaXy  an  Albertinia,  a,Lqfoensiaj 
two  species  of  CecropiOj  the  Mangdba  do 
Mono,  the  Cashew,  and  several  species  of 
JfmoM."— Pp.  369,  370. 

^*  Lavrinha  is  situated  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Serra,  in  a  hollow,  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills,  somewhat  lower  than  those 
which  form  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
Serra.  Here  I  again  made  numerous  collec- 
tions, among  which  were  two  fine  orchideous 
plants,  both  species  of  the  beautiful  genus 
LdtUa^  one  of  them  bearing  violet-coloured, 
and  the  other  bright  yellow  flowers.  In  dry 
arid  clefts  in  the  rocks  grew  several  curious 
little  Vellozias^  and  Eriocauhns;  one  of  the 
latter  was  a  branched  species  about  six  feet 
high.  Having  so  frequently  mentioned  this 
curious  tribe  of  plants,  I  will  here  make  a  few 
observations  upon  them.  When  Linnceus 
published  the  last  edition  of  his  Species  Plan- 
turuniy  in  1764,  he  described  only  five  species, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  from  Brazil 
alone,  my  herbarium  contains  upwards  of  one 
hundred.  Only  one  species  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  a  little  grass-likQ  plant,  with  a  single 
flowering  stem  about  six  inches  long,  bearing 
a  small  globular  head  of  minute  white  flowers. 
It  is  found  only  in  lakes  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
ond  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Very  few  of  the 
Brazilian  plants  bear  much  resemblance  to 
this  northern  species,  for  a  great  number  of 
them  are  large  suffruticose  plants,  often  ob- 
taining a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet, 
with  leafy,  very  much  branched  stems,  each 
branchlet  terminated  by  a  large  white  ball, 
composed  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  heads, 
placed  on  peduncles  of  unequal  length.  An- 
other remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  these  strange  plants,  is  the  fact,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  Brazilian  species 
do  not  inhabit  water,  in  the  manner  of  our 
native  British  one,  but  grow  in  the  most  dry 
and  arid  portions  of  mountainous  declivities ; 
many  others  also  grow  in  parched,  flat,  sandy 
places,  which  are  flooded  in  the  wet  season  ; 
the  truly  aquatic  Brazilian  kinds,  more  or  less 
resemble  our  own  in  habit.** — ^Pp.  443, 444. 

**  The  hills  around  the  Cidado  do  Serro, 
are  covered  with  a  grass  which  the  Brazilians 


call  Capim  gordura  {MeUnU  minut^Jlora^  Nees 
ab.  E.)     It  is  covered  with  an  oily  viscous 
matter,  and  universally  makes  its  appearance 
in  those  tracts  which  have  been  cleared  of 
virgin  forest  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ; 
both  cattle  and  horses  are  very  fond  of  it,  but 
although  they  soon  fatten  on  it,  the  latter  get 
short-winded,  if  they  feed  on  it  for  any  length 
of  time.     Martius  considers  this  plant  to  be 
truly  a  native  of  Minas  Geraes,  while  Saint 
Hilaire  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  as  it  is  now 
everywhere  so  common  in  this  province,  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  which  of  those 
excellent   botanists  is  in  the  right ;  all  the 
agriculturists  that  I  have  spoken  with  on  the 
subject,  agree  with  Saint  Hilaire,  although 
they  difler  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  place 
of  its  original  growth.     It  is  only  on  the 
mountains,   that  it  is  found  covering   large 
tracts,  and  at  present  it  is  rapidly  extending 
northwards.    Saint  Hilaire  during  his  travels 
did  not  observe  it  beyond   17**  40'  of  south 
latitude ;  but  while  crossing  the  Serra  Geral 
from  Goyaz  to  Minas,  I  met  with  it  many 
degrees  to  the  north  of  that  parallel ;  I  noticed 
it  only  near  houses,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years,  it 
will  overrun  that  chain,  in  the  same  manner 
that  it  has  done  those  of  Minas.     The  seeds 
had  evidently  been  brouglit  from  the  latter 
country  by  troops,  which  pass  that  way  into 
Goyaz ;  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  at  all  in  the 
Sert&o.     Another  plant  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance with  this  grass,  and  one  of  the  worst 
pests  which  the  Brazilian  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend  with,   is  the  Pterin  caudaiOj  a  large 
brake  similar  to  that  so  common   in  many 
places  in  Great  Britain  :  it  is  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Samambaia.** — Pp.  477, 478. 
Between  the  Fazenda  Filippe  Alvez  and 
the   village   Arraial  de   San   Caetano,    Mr. 
Gardner  "  found  a  fine  large  species  of  Equi- 
setum^  the  largest  indeed  that  has  yet  been 
seen  in  the  recent  state ;  it  grew  abundantly 
in   a   wooded  marsh   near  the  road,  and   I 
measured  one  that  was  upwards  of  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
being  full    three    inches  in    circumference. 
Although  of  gigantic  size,  when  compared 
with  the  other  species  existing  at  present  on 
the  earth's  surface,  it  is  far  from  equalling 
those  enormous  remains,  which  are  found  in 
the  fossil  state  in  the  coal  strata,  and  known 
to  geologists  under  the  name  of  Calamitai ; 
many  of  these  have  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body ;  indeed  the  difference  in  size  between 
the  recent  species  of  Effuisetunif  and  those 
which  have  existed  at  a  former  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  is  about  as  great  as  between 
a  stem  of  wheat,  and  the  gigantic  bamboos  of 
the  East  Indies  and  of  South  America.** — 
Pp.  515,  516. 
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On  hifl  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr.  Grard- 
oer  again  visited  the  Organ  Mountains,  as 
already  quoted  [p.  1 17],  after  which,  being  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  £ngland,  he  embarked 
at  Rio,  and  once  more  set  foot  on  the  shores 
of  England,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1841. 

**  Besides  Botanical  specimens  for  the  Her- 
barium, I  collected  during  my  residence  on 
the  mountains  a  large  numb^  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  in  a  living  state  to  take  home 
with  me.  •  .  .  Among  those  which  were 
introduced  to  England  for  the  first  time  on 
this  occasion,  may  be  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing : — Svphocampylus  bettdafoUus  ;  G.  Don. 
PUroma  Benthamianay  Gardn.  and  F,  multi' 

^fioruy  Gard. ;  Franciscea  hydranffeaformis, 
Fohl ;  NematanthuB  longipes^  Pohl ;  Gfemeria 
salviafoliay  Gardn.,  and  O,  leptopes,  Gardn. ; 
Cltmafragrans,  Garda.lJuxemburgia  ciliatay 
Grardn. ;  Dorslenia  elata.  Hook. ;  Prepusacon- 
nata,  Gardn.,  and  P.  Jlookeriania,  Gardn. ; 
OampomaTiesia  hirsuta,  Gardn. ;  Bidens  spe- 
ciosa,  Gardn. ;  Boromania  spedosoj  Gardn. ; 
j4.nemta  strictOj  Crard.  M.S. ;  Pieris  sagitta- 

JbliOy  Raddi ;  Alsiromeria  nemoromy  Gardn. ; 
Euterpe  edidisy  Mart.,  and  Corypha  cerifera. 
Mart,  from  Maranham." — Pp.  648,  649. 

Travellers  cannot  do  a  greater  service  to 
cultivators  than  supply  them  with  particular 
information  as  to  climate.  Many  interesting 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  dispersed  through 
Mr.  Gardner's  volume,  which  will  be  found 
both  entertaining  and  instructive. 


GUANO. 
"  If  experience  of  the  last  few  years  have 
taught  us  one  thing  more  certainly  than 
another,  it  is  the  unfailing  excellence  of 
Guano  for  every  kind  of  crop  which  requires 
manure.  We  do  not,  however,  include  in 
this  opinion  Saldanha  Bay  Guano,  or  any 
other  imported  kind  except  the  Peruvian  and 
Bolivian.  The  former  is  never  good,  and  is 
often  bad,  or  worthless ;  the  latter,  if  un- 
damaged, is  of  such  uniform  quality  that, 
practically  speaking,  one  cargo  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  same  as  any  other  cargo ;  and  the 
high  character  of  the  importers  secures  the 
public  completely  against  fraud,  if  it  is  ob- 
tained directly  from  their  recognised  agents. 
That  the  public  thinks  as  we  do  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  sales,  which  amounted  to  63,600 
tons  from  July  1846  to  July  1847,  and  to 
76,000  tons  in  the  next  twelve  montb&  This 
advance  of  11,400  tons  may  be  taken  to  re- 
present 114,000  more  acres  manured  with 
Peruvian  Guano  in  1848  than  in  1847.  Such 
an  increasie  of  consumption  is  the  more  sur- 
prising considering  the  notorious  frauds  which 
what  we  must  be  permitted  to  call  the  supine- 
ness  of  purchasers  still  permits  unprincipled 


persons  to  practice.  Loam,  coloured  gypsum, 
coloured  chalk,  and  otber  rubbish,  continue  in 
demand  among  a  certain  class  of  dealers,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  ourselves 
and  others  to  expose  them.  The  high  price 
of  the  article,  and  the  dullness  of  buyers,  to- 
gether, constitute  a  temptation  which  dis* 
honesty  cannot  resist.  Hence  it  is  that  amidst 
the  most  unquestionable  success  which  attends 
the  use  of  pure  Guano  we  are  continually  hear- 
ing people  assert  that  '  there  is  no  goodness  in 
it.'  Of  course  there  is  no  '  goodness '  in  loam 
or  chalk ;  and  those  who  use  Guano  should  not 
mistake  them  for  it.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  all  samples  sold  below  the  market  price 
must  he  adulterated;  and  this  is  of  itself  a 
convincing  reason  why  those  who  employ  it 
should  turn  their  backs  on  the  peripatetic 
agents  who  haunt  country  towns ;  for  if  such 
persons  offer  it  for  less  than  the  market  price 
they  offer  a  spurious  article ;  and  if  they  de- 
mand the  full  market  price  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  them.  Cheap  Peruvian 
Guano  must  either  be  stolen  or  adulterated  : 
it  is  too  bulky  to  steal,  and  therefore  the  in- 
ference is  obvious.  While,  however,  we  thus 
point  out  a  means  of  escaping  fraud,  we  are 
not  insensible  of  the  difficulty  which  some 
mav  experience  i/i  telling  where  to  avoid 
making  purchases.  We,  therefore,  wish  it  to 
be  known  that  although  we  have  long,  per- 
haps too  long,  been  silent,  we  still  have  an  eye 
to  spare  for  detecting  Guano  cheats,  and  we 
invite  the  readers  of  our  columns  to  assist  us 
in  their  discovery  and  exposure.  Gardeners 
more  especially  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
because  they  are  rarely  able  to  make  pur- 
chases considerable  enough  to  be  worth  the 
notice  of  the  principal  agents;  and  to  them 
we  look  with  confidence  for  information.  This 
is  certain,  that  if  the  proper  application  of 
Peruvian  Guano  fails  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  there  is  a  grave  cause  for  suspicion, 
which  all  concerned  should  endeavour  to  in- 
vestigate.*'— Gardeners^  Chronicle. 


GLENNT  S  GARDEN  ALMANAC. 

The  Garden  Almanac  for  1849  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  all  the  previous  volumes. 
The  Ekiitor  has,  with  much  better  taste  than 
he  usually  displays,  left  out  all  that  waspish 
and  personal  matter  which  too  often  distin- 
guishes his  almanac.  Mr.  Glenny  has  written 
well  enough  and  long  enough  to  give  the 
gardening  world  more  real,  practical,  and 
original  information  than  almost  any  other 
man  ;  he  started  the  first  newspaper,  and,  we 
believe,  the  first  almanac  that  was  ever  de- 
voted to  the  science  of  horticulture.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  even  by  his  best  friends, 
that  he  was  unmeasured  in  his  abuse,  and  that 
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few,  if  anjr  of  his  works,  have  been  hitherto 
free  from  the  leaven  of  bitterness.  We  may 
be  told  that  hia  bitternesB  made  him  to  be 
feared,  and  that,  but  for  that  very  bittemcM, 
honicuiture  would  not  have  been  freed  from 
the  enormous  frauds  with  which,  in  ]832,  it 
was  beset ;  that  the  vagaries  of  theorists 
would  have  consigned  tens  of  thousands,  in- 
stead of  thousands  of  good  plants  to  desiruc- 
tion  ;  that  Kew  Gardens  would  still  have 
been  worse  than  a  hogsty  ;  that  various  so- 
*  cieties,  now  tolerably  free,  would  have  still  been 
full  of  abuses  ;  and  that  the  mischief  of 
empyricB  and  cheats,  which  disgusted  gentle- 
men with  horticulture  and  all  belonging  to  it, 
would  have  still  rendered  the  science  degraded 
and  disgraced.  We,  however,  think  differently ; 
we  maintain  that  if  he  had  urged  all  these 
things,  without  the  bitterness  and  abuse,  be 
would  have  been  ioBnitely  more  powerful ; 
and  his  conversions  of  other  people  to  his  own 
opinion  would  have  been  more  rapid.  We 
affirm  that  had  Air.  Glenny,  with  all  hia  per- 
severance and  all  bis  talent,  urged  his  doc- 
trines or  dogmas  without  abuse  ;  had  he  been 
content  to  show  his  own  knowledge,  without 
exposing  other  people's  ignorance,  he  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  considered  as  the 
best  champion  of  horticulture  and  floriculture, 
and  the  most  practical  and  useful  writer  that 
ever  touched  the  subject.  We  make  all  due 
allowance  for  the  aggravating  truth  that  a 
number  of  persons  were  from  the  first  imi- 
tating, or  immediately  copying  his  original 
ideas  and  even  words ;  this,  we  are  aware,  was 
sufficiently  aggravating  to  draw  forth  what- 
ever ill-temper  a  man  possessed  ;  but  denounc- 
ing them  as  thieves  and  vagabonds  was  not 
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the  way  to  meet  sncl)  annoyances  ; 
have  stated  the  facts,  and  left  the  worid  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  aa  to  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  were  guilty  of  such  unprincipled 
conduct  Instead  of  which,  Mr.  Glenny,  by 
his  violent  tirades,  offended  so  many,  that 
however  great  the  injury,  bat  very  few  com- 
miserated him  ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  they 
almost  r^oiced  at  any  and  everything  that 
damaged  our  waspish  friend.  In  short,  bis 
bitterness  has  hitherto  been  hia  enemy  ;  it  lost 
him  many  friends,  and,  we  think,  materially 
dami^ed  his  writings.  We  ere  truly  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  the  present  year's  almanac  full 
of  important  facts  and  valuable  lessons,  and 
without  the  usual  snarling  preface.  His  lists 
of  the  best  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  he  are 
excellent  ;  and  the  short  articles  on  the  culture 
of  all  the  florist's  flowers  are  written  in  his 
usual  pithy  style.  In  fact,  Glenny's  Almanac 
for  this  year  is  a  most  valuable  compendium 
of  practical  floriculture. 

The  Fbontispiece. — The  plants  repre- 
sented in  thefrontispieceto  the  present  voliune 
are  the  following  ; — Plumbago  Lorpenta:^  a 
rich-coloured  blue  half-hardy  Chinese  plant, 
which  combines  bad  and  good  qualities ; 
Zauschneria  californico,  scarlet,  having  some 
resemblance  to  a  fuchsia,  a  free  growing  and 
free  flowering  perennial,  suitable  for  the 
border  ;  Acacia  leptoneura,  a  jellow- flowered 
greenhouse  shrub  from  Australia  ;  and  Bur- 
tonia  pulchelia,  also  an  Australian  plant, 
and  a  neat  greenhouse  shrub,  with  handsome 
purple  blossoms.  More  detailed  deecriptiomi 
of  these  plants  have  already  been  published 
in  the  AnnaU  of  Sortirvlture. 
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